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PROTESTANT  MOVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 


Is  our  last  Number  we  offered  a  few 
observations  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Associa- 
tion. Within  the  space  to  which  ne- 
cessity then  limited  us,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  to  this  meeting  the  consi- 
deration to  which  its  importance  en- 
titles it;  we,  therefore,  return  to  the 
subject  again,  and  as  some  additional 
meetings  have  since  furnished  us  with 
an  additional  source  of  comment,  we 
propose  to  make  those  proceedings  the 
text  of  a  few  observations  on  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  Protestant  movements 
in  Ireland. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  approaching 
tlii*  subject  we  have  many  difficulties 
and  many  prejudices  to  contend  with. 
We  nave  the  policy  of  the  temporis- 
ing, the  cowardice  of  the  faint-heart- 
ed, and  perhaps,  too,  the  intemperance 
of  the  violent  to  encounter.  We  shall 
endeavour  calmly  to  lav  our  views  be- 
fore our  readers,  uninfluenced  by  any 
other  considerations  than  a  regard 
to  what  we  believe  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  require.  The  subject 
npon  which  we  write  is  one  upon  which 
we  have  thought  much,  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  think  deeply.  We  do 
not  put  forward  opinions  adopted 
without  reflection  ;  and  we  trust  that 
in  every  thing  we  advance,  we  shall 
ha  vt  reason  to  support  our  views.  Of  one 
thing,  at  least,  we  arc  certain,  that  we 
shall  not  scruple  to  speak  our  senti- 
ments plainly  and  undisyuisedly,  with- 
out consulting  how  we  may  please  any 
individual  or  any  party. 

In  contemplating  the  present  state 
of  political  parties  in  Ireland,  two 
feds  present  themselves  so  obviously 
to  the  mind,  that  it  might  hardly 
seem  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
them — and  yet  they  are  facts  which 
altogether  to  be  overlooked  by 
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some  Conservatives,  who  pride  them* 
selves  upon  being  peculiarly  prudent 
politicians.  Let  us  place  the  two  facto 
to  which  we  allude  in  juxta  position, 
for  our  reader's  consideration. 

First.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  Ireland  possess  an  im- 
mense preponderance  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  political  power  of  the 
country. 

Secondly.  It  is  a  fact,  that  their  op- 
ponents, inferior  as  they  are  in  all  the 
elements  of  strength,  have  defeated 
them  in  the  struggle  for  political  supe- 
riority, and  have,  at  this  moment,  a 
majority  of  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land in  their  hands. 

These  two  facts,  thus  placed  in  their 
naked  abstraction  before  the  mind,  are 
worth  a  thousand  arguments.  The 
most  laboured  e*!*ay  to  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  Protestant  exertion  could 
not  speak  half  as  much  as  do  these  two 
simple  and  unanswerable  facts.  We 
will  not  insult  the  understanding  of 
our  readers  by  drawing  from  them  the 
self-evident  inference  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  been  deficient  in  ex- 
ertion ;  and  were  we  called  on  to  argue 
with  the  most  plausible  of  the  ad- 
visers of  Protestant  inaction — arid  with 
regret  we  say  it,  there  are  such 
among  them  who  profess  a  deep  seal 
for  the  Protestant  cause — we  would 
think  it  necessary  to  offer  no  other 
argument  to  refute  their  most  ingenious 
sophistry,  than  a  steady  and  constant 
repetition  of  these  two  indisputable 
statements. 

We  may,  perhaps,  best  throw  our 
sentiments"  upon  this  subject  into  the 
shape  of  comment  upon  the  recent 
proceedings  by  which  Protestants  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  have  mani- 
fested their  determination  to  be  ener- 
getic in  the  cause  of  truth.    In  addi- 
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oitn  to  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Conservative  Society,  we  have  to 
notice  several  other  most  gratifying 
and  cheering  demonstrations  of  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  Ireland,  singularly 
enough  embracing  within  their  com- 
pass the  entire  extent  of  the  island. 
Literally  from  Cork  to  Carrickfergus 
the  voice  of  Protestantism  has  been 
raised.  Cork,  Dublin,  Enniskillen, 
Banbridge,  and  Ballymena,  have  all 
had  their  meetings  with  signal  spirit 
and  success.  A  few  days  more  will 
add  to  the  list  the  most  splendid  of 
them  all — we  mean,  of  course,  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Belfast 
Society — and  we  trust  that  the  spirit 
thus  excited  will  not  soon  or  easily 
subside,  but  that  Protestants  will  unite 
wherever  there  U  the  pressure  upon 
Protestantism,  and  in  their  union  as- 
suredly there  will  be  strength. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Association 
may,  perhaps,  be  neither  un instructive 
or  inappropriate.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  its  progress  to  cheer  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  attempt,  under 
discourage  menu,  to  carry  out  the  gTeat 
principle  of  Protestant  union— the  prin- 
ciple upon  the  practical  development 
of  which,  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves, the  very  existence  of  Irish  Pro- 
testantism depends.  It  was  com- 
menced, we  believe,  by  eleven  indi- 
viduals, who  felt  the  necessity  of  some 
bond  of  union  between  Protestants, 
and  who  acted  on  what  they  felt.  Re- 
membering the  old  and  universally 
adopted  proverb,  "  Dimidium  facti  qui 
caepit  habet,**  they  determined  that 
they  would  at  least  begin.  They 
went  straightforward  to  work,  and 
ormed  themselves  into  a  Protestant 
Association ;  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from 
which  originated  that  great  and  influ- 
ential body, the  Metropolitan  Society — 
a  society  including  in  its  members  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  persons  of  re- 
spectability and  influence  iu  their  re- 
spective stations,  and  including  in 
its  members  much  of  the  rank  and  the 
talent  of  the  country. 

The  society  had  been  for  some  time 
maturing  their  plans  and  carrying 
on  their  operations  in  silence,  when  it 
was  proposed  by  some  of  their  mem- 
bers that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Association, 
to  which  persons  not  members  might, 
under  certain  restrictions,  be  admitted, 


and  of  which  the  proceedings  should 
be  reported.  This  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  16th  of  November,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings furnish  us  with  the  text  for 
these  observations.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  society  to  reprint  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet.  We 
have  not,  however,  as  yet  been  able  to 
procure  a  copy,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
take  our  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
reports. 

To  the  character,  the  objects,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  in- 
cluding in  these  last  their  general 
meeting,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  we  give  an  entire  and  un- 
qualified approval.  Our  readers  may 
perhaps  recollect  that  some  time  since 
we  stated  our  views  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Orange  Lodge*.* 
We  then  recommended  the  formation 
of  Protestant  Associations, and  the  ad- 
vice which  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
offer,  met,  we  believe,  with  the  con- 
currence of  most  persons  whose  opi- 
nions were  entitled  to  respect  The 
very  same  principles  which  then  in- 
fluenced us  in  offering  that  advice,  now 
determine  us  in  expressing  our  approval 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and 
it  only  needs  that  its  example  should 
be  generally  followed  to  ensure  for 
every  part  of  Ireland  an  unobjection- 
able system  of  Protestant  Union,  of  a 
character  at  once  temperate  and  firm, 
meeting  the  wishes  or  the  most  ardent 
of  our  friends,  and  presenting  no 
ground  for  the  cavils  of  the  most 
captious  of  our  opponents. 

The  objects  or  the  Association  have 
been  fearlessly  and  honestly  put  for- 
ward—they are  such  as  none  but  the 
enemies  of  Protestantism  can  take  ex- 
ception to.  From  the  report  of  the 
Committee  we  take  the  following, 
which  is  the  original  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  society,  and  presents  the 
great  principles  which  constitute,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  charter  of  its 
incorporation.  Their  objects  as  here 
put  forward  are — 

"  To  maintain  by  every  means  in  our 
power  the  Protestant  interests  in  Ireland. 

"  To  unite  together  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  common  cause  in  upholding 
the  religion  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  which,  under  God,  it  has  been  the 
foundation. 

"  And  for  that  purpose  to  employ  such 
raeaus  as  may  seem  advisable  and  consti- 


•  See  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  Juue  1896,  vol.  7. 
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tutiosal  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
registration  of  Protestant  voters,  and  the 
dissemination  of  Bound  political  and  reU- 
pious  information  amount  our  Protestant 
brethren  throng  hoot  the  empire. 

"  And  to  give,  in  every  way,  by  the 
establishment  of  Loan  Fnnds,  and  all 
such  other  means  as  may  be  practicable, 
protection  aad  assistance  to  the  humbler 
classes  of  Protestants," 

In  this  simple,  brief,  and  yet  com- 
prehensile  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  society,  there  is  included  every 
thing  that  ought  to  be  the  object  of  a 
Protestant  association  ;  and  there  is 
included  nothing  more.    This  state- 
ment of  their  objects  is  just  in  charac- 
ter with    the   entire   spirit  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  society — marked  by 
temperance,  calmness,  and  moderation, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  presenting  a 
fall,  and  a  steady,  and  an  uncompro- 
mising declaration  of  principle :  and  in 
this  union  of  firmness  and  mildness, 
there  is  a  lesson,  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sav,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
needed  to  be  taught.    Some  men  have 
been  too  apt  to  confound  integrity  of 
principle  with  violence  of  expression, 
and  to  imagine  that  a  furious  partisan- 
ship is  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  truth — while 
others,  again,  still  aiore  foolishly  ima- 
gined that  the  way  to  exhibit  modera- 
tion was  to  compromise  and  give  up 
some  portion  of  principle.    But  it  is 
cheering  and  gratifying  to  observe, 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  are 
learning  the  truth,  that,  indeed  to  be 
consistent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  in- 
temperate, and  that  true  moderation  is 
something  very  far  different  indeed 
from  a  suppression  or  abandonment  of 
principle.    They  have  seen  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  truth  to  declare  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  ;  but  it  is  equally  his  duty 
never  to  encumber  that  declaration 
with  a  single  occasion  of  unnecessary 
offence.  It  is  the  double  stamp  of  firm 
adherence  to  principle,  and  of  modera- 
tion in  asserting  it,  which  is  impressed 
upon  all  their  proceedings,  that  makes 
us  regard  this  society  as  likely  to  prove 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Protestant 
cause.    It  is  time,  however,  that  we 
should  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting  itself. 

In  the  very  front  of  the  proceed- 
ings we  are  met  by  a  feature  perhaps 
the  most  striking  in  the  entire.  We 
mean  the  singular,  and,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  the  unfortunate  letter 


of  Mr.  George  Alexander  Hamilton. 
At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard 
the  appearance  of  this  letter  with  re- 
gret. We  still  think  it  would  have 
been  better  that  it  should  not  have 
been  published  ;  but  its  publication 
may  hare  its  good.  The  senti- 
ments of  this  letter  are  sentiments 
entertained  by  a  section  of  the  Con- 
servative party  ;  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should  find  expression  in  a  tan- 
gible shape  in  which  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  discussion. 
There  are  often  prejudices  vaguely 
floating  through  the  mind  which  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  unanswer- 
able arguments,  until  their  baseless- 
ness is  detected  in  the  attempt  to 
shape  them  into  words  :  and  this  is 
just  the  case  with  the  vague  prejudices 
to  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  gives  a 
shape.  He  embodies  idle  and  intangi- 
ble speculations  in  a  form  in  which  they 
may  be  refuted.  So  far,  we  trust,  he 
does  service.  We  know  that  in  deal- 
ing with  his  letter  we  are  dealing 
with  feelings  which  are  predispos- 
ing many  to  listen  to  the  siren  se- 
ductions of  indolence  and  pleasure  ; 
and  natter  themselves  into  the  belief, 
that  in  yielding  to  the  seduction  they 
are  acting  a  prudent  part  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  find  in  our  own  minds  an 

excuse  for  yielding  to  inclination  still 

more  pleasant  when  the  excuse  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  enable  us  to  find 
fault  with  the  exertions  of  those  whose 
stern  adherence  to  the  path  of  duty 
puts  our  remissness  to  the  blush.  It  is 
the  evil  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter  that 
it  furnishes,  under  the  sanction  of 
a  respected  name,  such  excuses  to 
those  who  ever  are  ready  to  stand 
aloof  from  every  movement  of  their 
Protestant  brethren.  It  is  the  era- 
bodying  of  these  excuses — and,  as  such 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  calm  and 
deliberate  examination — to  which  per- 
haps otherwise  it  might  not  be  en- 
titled ;  for  while  we  entertain  an 
undiminished  respect  f  »r  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's integrity  and  honesty  of  pur- 

f>ose,  candour  obliges  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  conduct  on  this  occasiou 
has  not  been  marked  by  the  strength  of 
mind  or  soundness  of  judgment  which 
we  would  have  expected  from  the 
writer.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
will  believe  us,  that  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  could  induce  us  to 
speak  thus.  But  the  publication  of  his 
letter  has  thrown  on  us  the  painful 
duty  of  exposing  calmly  and  gently, 
but,  at  the  same  time,   fully,  the 
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weakness  of  his  positions,  and  the  mis- 
chievous character  of  their  results. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hamilton's 
letter 

«  Hampton  Hall,  Nov.  14,  183U. 
My  dbajl  Plunkett — The  absence  of 
one  ot  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
metropolis  from  a  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Protestant  Association,  may  pos- 
sibly create  a  remark — certainly  it  requires 
an  explanation. 

"  Will  you,  therefore,  be  so  kind  as  to 
state  for  me,  that  having  been  recently 
consulted  by  several  geutlcmen  who  were 
members  of  the  late  Orange  Institution, 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  re-estab- 
lishing that  Institution  under  existing 
circumstances— having  expressed  myself 
very  strongly  against  its  re-organization 
nt  this  present  time,  and  the  intention 
having  been,  I  believe,  abandoned,  partly, 
perhaps,  in  deference  to  my  advice  and 
opinion,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  acting 
unfairly  towards  them,  and  inconsistently 
with  that  advice,  if  I  was  now  to  become 
a  member  of  another  general  politiral 
association  of  similar  principles  and  having 
similar  objects  in  view. 

"  By  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  that 
dearly-cherished  institution,  in  submission 
to  the  wishes  of  our  King,  and  on  an 
understanding,  or  engagement,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  all  adverse  politiral  associ- 
i  tj  >ns  should  be  discouraged  by  govern- 
ment, the  real  character  of  that  much- 
calumniated  body,  and  of  the  Protestants 
ot  Ireland  generally,  has  been  already,  I 
trust,  set  right  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  English 
people,  and  their  feelings  awakened  on 
our  behalt. 

"  But,  however  it  may  injure  us  in 
some  respects,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  cessation  of  all  general  politiral 
agitation  on  our  side,  for  some  time 
longer,  till  Government  and  Parliament 
shall  have  been  unsuccessfully  appealed 
to,  wiil  render  more  essential  serviee  to 
our  cause,  than  any  other  measures  we 
Could  now  adopt. 

«•  Moderation,  such  as  that  on  our  part, 
while  agitation  lias  been  carried  on  with 
redoubled  violence  on  the  part  of  our 
op|»onentft,  and  while  it  has  been  pro- 
moted, instead  of  discouraged  by  the 
conduct  ot  Government,  will  enable  the 
people  of  Eucland  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  faith  that  has  been  kept  on  both 
sides,  and  will  exnte  their  sympathies 
more  strongly  iu  our  favour,  while  it  will 
also  prove  to  them  that  Protestant  agi- 
tation and  organization  are  defensive  and 
not  ajritrefsive. 

•■  When  Protestant  forbearance  shall 
have  been  further  abused,  and  Parliament 
and  Government  shall  have  been  appealed 
to  iu  vain,  aud  when,  touseuueutly,  we 


shall  have  no  other  alternative  than  agtii  n 
to  resort  to  Protestant  agitation  and 
organization,  I  confess  I  shall  prefer  the 
re-construction  of  the  Orange  Institution, 
with  certain  modifications,  to  any  other 
general  political  association. 

"1  beg  of  you  to  assure  the  meeting; 
that  while  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
my  reasons,  as  an  individual,  for  declining 
to  join  the  Protestant  Association  at  this) 
present  time,  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
discourage,  still  less  to  find  fault  with,  the 
exertions  you  are  using,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  for  the  promotion  of  our  com* 
mon  cause. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Plunkett* 
always,  sincerely  yours, 

"Geo.  A.  Hamilton. 
«  The  Hon.  R,  E.  Plunkett,  MJV 

Our  object  in  this  article  is  to  urge 
upon  Irish  Protestants  the  necessity  of 
exertion  ;  and  perhaps  all  that  we  have 
to  say  upon  the  subjeet  may  niost  con- 
veniently be  thrown  into  the  shape  of 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton.    Before  we 
proceed  to  a  task,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  we  arc  sure  that  he  would  not 
wish  us  to  soften  down  a  single  senti- 
ment of  what  we  feel,  we  beg  distinctly 
to  repeat,  that  our  respect  for  Mr. 
Hamilton's  principles  and  character  is 
undiminished  by  a  step  which  vie  must 
fairly  tell  him  has  had  a  different  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  others.    In  acting- 
as  he  did,  we  are  confident  that  he  acted 
from  a  conviction  that  the  course  he 
was  pursuing  was  the  best  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Protestantism  ;  aud  while  we 
think  his  letter  altogether  a  mistaken 
one,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
ha9  eniunated  from  an  honest  and  an 
honourable  mind. 

This  letter  does  not  appear  written 
with  the  clearness  of  one  who  under- 
stood distinctly  the  grounds  of  his 
conviction.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
sentiments  is  unquestionably  to  dis- 
courage as  impolitic  the  efforts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association ;  and  yet  at 
its  close  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  strangely  out  of  his  element 
in  discouraging  Protestant  exertion,  at- 
tempt* as  it  were  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  all  that  he  had  previously  written,  by 
saying  that  while  **  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary as  an  individual  to  explain  his  rea- 
sons for  declining  to  join  the  Protestant 
Association  at  the  present  time,  he  is 
far  from  intending  to  discourage,  still 
loss  to  find  fault  with  the  exertions 
they  are  makinu." 

Now,  beeging  Mr.  Hamilton's  pnr- 
dou,  we  must  say  that  if  this  sentence 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  simply  is  this 
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— that  the  rest  of  his  letter  has  none. 
The  entire  drift  of  the  letter  was  to  dis- 
courage any  exertion  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  and  even  beyond  this,  to 
discourage  the  particular  exertions  of 
the  Association  as  not  those  ut  all 
events  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  The 
reasons  that  he  puts  forward  do  not  apply 
to  him  as  an  individual  with  one  bit  more 
force  than  to  every  other  Protestant  in 
the  community.  If  it  be  prudent  for 
Protestants  to  remain  quiet  until  "their 
forbearance  is  further  abused,"  this  pru- 
dence is  equally  obligatory  upon  all. 
If  the  revival  of  Orangeism  be  the  best 
and  the  only  mode  of  uniting  Pro- 
testants together,  this  is  a  considera- 
tion which  should  influence  every  Pro- 
testant equally  for  the  preferences  or 
predilections  of  an  individual — ex- 
cept as  they  rest  upon  reasons  cal- 
culated to  convince  the  public  inhid 
— arc  not  matters  of  the  slightest  public 
concern.  The  truth  is,  that  throughout 
his  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  dealt  with 
the  matter  on  public  grounds  and  he 
should  never  have  hesitated  one  in- 
stant in  openly  appealing  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  judgment  of  the  Pro- 
testant public  to  discourage  exertions 
which  he  believed  injudicious.  He 
seems,  from  an  unacknowledged  con- 
sciousness of  the  weakness  of  his  ar- 
guments, afraid  to  make  th.it  ap- 
peal: we  know  well  what  would  be  its 
result.  It  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  argument  to  pluck  from  the 
hearts  of  Irish  Protestants  the  con- 
viction which  a  stern  necessity  has 
implanted — that  they  can  no  longer 
with  safety  or  consistency  with  the 
obligations  of  duty  remain  inactive. 

There  is  indeed  one  sentence  of  his 
letter  in  which  he  gives  something  like 
a  personal  reason  for  declining  to  join 
the  Metropolitan  Society,  and  this  sen- 
tence wc  cannot  ^help  lamenting  as 
the  most  unfortunate  of  the  entire 
letter ;  it  is  that  in  which  he  says— 

u  Having  been  recently  consulted  by 
several  gentlemen  who  were  members  of 
the  late  Orange  Institution  with  regard 
to  the  expediency  of  reestablishing  that 
institution,  under  existing;  circumstance* ; 
having  expressed  myself  very  strongly 
against  its  reorganization  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  intention  bavins  been,  I 
Udicve,"abandoned.  partly-  in  deference  to 
my  advice  and  opinion,  I  FfctL/jTHAT  I 
Wot'LD  BE  ACTING  UNFAIRLY  TOWARDS 
them,  and  incon-ktentlv  with  that  :ui- 
vice,  if  I  were  now  to  become  :i  member 
of  another  general  political  ua»oaaliuu  of 


similar  principles,  and  having  similar  ob- 
jects in  view." 

There  is  in  this  sentence  a  mistake, 
which  it  is  important  to  correct 
regarding  the  respective  characters 
of  the  Orange  societies  and  the 
Metropolitan  Association :  their  prin- 
ciples arc  unquestionably  similar,  but 
their  character  is  different;  and  their 
objects,  if  they  are  parallel,  for  that  very 
reason  are  distinct.  Were  Orangeism 
in  full  existence  tomorrow,  we  say  that 
it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society,  or  supersede  the 
necessity  of  its  existence.  The  Orange 
lodges  were  adapted  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  physical  force;  the  Metropolitan 
Society  aims  at  the  attainment  of  moral 
influence.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
Orange  Institution  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  defensive  society,  in  which  the 
right  hearted  and  the  loyal  combined 
to  resist  outrage  and  violence,  and  to 
overcome  bv  their  calm  but  resolute 
exhibition  of  strength  the  menaces  of 
force  by  which  Protestantism  is  as- 
sailed. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  character  of  the  Metropolitan 
Society  is  in  one  sense  an  aggressive 
one:  it  endeavours  to  gain  political 
influence  for  right  principles — it  aims 
at  convincing  our  opponents  by  means 
of  appeals  to  that  reason  which  no 
party  spirit  can  altogether  silence  in 
the  'human  soul — it  aims  at  paining 
power  for  our  friends  by  securing  the 
registration  of  the  franchise  of  true 
men.  These  are  objects  never  con- 
templated by  the  OTange  organization, 
and  objects  which  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  and  this  ground,  altogether 
beside  the  position  which  Orangeism 
occupied,  the  Metropolitan  Society  has 
takeu.  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  do 
belter  than  employ  the  admirable  lan^ 
guage  of  the  report  of  the  committee — 

"  The  charge  that  you  are  I  ut  a  revival 
of  Orangeism  is  to  be  received  in  two 
lights.  The  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
religion  did  not  certainiv  attack  tke 
Orange  Institution,  trim  any  belief  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  country;  nor 
did  they  place  the  slightest  faith  in  the 
charges  which  themselves  drought  against 
it.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  Irom  the  very  ingenious 
but  dishonourable  artifice  which  they  em- 
ployed to  prevent  that  body  Irom  cnterimr 
into  its  justification — an  artifice  too  well 
known  to  make  it  nece>sary  *or  y«>ur  com- 
mittee to  reler  to  it.  It  is  pi  ubable,  how- 
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aver,  that  these  persons  had  som 

that  if  they  could  succeed  in  putting  down 
Orangeism,  they  would  he  able  to  pro- 
duce schism  and  disunion  among  the  Pro- 
testants, and  before  they  would  rally  again 
might  effect  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
wicked  designs.  They,  therefore,  are 
fully  determined  to  pretend  that  every 
form  in  which  Protestants  may  unite, 
and  every  system  which  they  employ  for 
the  preservation  of  their  properties  and 
lives,  is  but  a  revival  of  Orangeism ;  and 
they  will  certainly  affect  to  imagine  that 
in  consenting  to  dissolve  the  grand  Orange 
lodge  of  Ireland  there  was  an  implied 
promise  that  all  the  Protestants  should 
abstain  from  any  further  opposition  to 
their  nefarious  designs. 

"  The  two  objections  we  have  referred 
to,  us  arising  from  the  supposition  that 
you  are  either  a  revival  of  Orangeism  or 
a  substitute  for  Orangeism  may  be  thus 
answered :  had  the  grand  Orange  lodge  of 
Ireland  never  been  dissolved,  or  were  it  to 
be  revived  with  the  fullest  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  in  neither  case  would  the  ne- 
cessity for  your  Society  be  in  the  least 
degree  altered,  or  its  object*  either  dimi- 
nished or  enlarged. 

"  The  charge  is  merely  one  of  dates ; 
for  from  no  other  circumstance,  except 
the  appearance  of  your  Society  imme- 
diately after  the  event  referred  to,  could 
it  have  arisen.  Your  objects,  and  your 
mode  of  attaining  them,  as  well  as  your 
whole  constitution,  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  Orange  Institution; 
and  the  sole  effect  which  that  dissolution 
produced  upon  it  was  to  increase  the  ac- 
tivity of  your  members,  who  are  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  to  make  Pro- 
testants lay  down  their  arms  and  desert 
the  defence  of  their  religion  and  liberties 
was  a  vain  expectation." 

This  point,  too,  was  put  clearly, 
and  with  sound  discrimination,  by  Mr. 
Plunket,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report : 

«« This  Association  is  neither  an  offshoot 
of  nor  a  substitute  for  Orangeism.  It  is 
not  the  former,  because  it  evidently  wants 
the  flowers,  if  not  the  fruit,  of  the  main 
trunk — it  has  no  secret  signs  or  symbols, 
colours,  badges,  or  similar  organization  ; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
Orangeism,  for  a  reason  that  all  here 
present  may  not  be  sufficiently  able  to  ap- 
preciate, viz. — that  many  of  us  and  I, 
for  one,  think  that  there  never  can  be  an 
adequute  substitute  for  much  maligned, 
much  misunderstood,  and  purposely  mis- 
represented Orangeism." 

Thus  the  objects,  the  character,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Orange  institu- 


tion and  the  Metropolitan  Society  are 
so  distinct,  that  the  propriety  of  re* 
viving  the  one  and  establishing  the 
other  rests  upon  grounds  perfectly 
separate.  That  their  principles  are 
similar  it  is  true ;  but  each  has  taken  a 
separate  position  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  principles.  "  The  Metropolitan 
Society  was  never  intended  either  as  a 
substitute  for  or  revival  of  Orange- 
ism." The  question  as  to  the  prudence 
of  encouraging  either  body  is  hardly  if 
at  all  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
other,  except  so  far  as  this — that  un- 
questionably in  the  present  state  of 
Irish  society  some  form  of  Protest- 
antism is  necessary  to  give  heart  to 
the  friends  of  Protestantism — this  is 
the  only  point  in  which  the  two  can 
meet,  and  in  which  they  can  never  in- 
terfere with  each  other.  The  metaphor 
may  not  perhaps  be  a  good  one,  but  it 
will  convey  what  we  mean  if  we  say  that 
the  wishes  of  their  respective  opera- 
tions touched  each  other  in  this  one 
point — and  of  course  they  come  in 
contact  in  no  other.  We  are  bound  to 
hope  that  all  our  male  readers  have  at 
least  enough  of  mathematical  science  to 
perceive  what  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate  by  the  analogy. 

We  regret  much  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
should  have  fallen  into  this  misconcep- 
tion on  a  point  on  which  it  is  essential 
that  our  notions  should  be  distinct.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  be  incau- 
tiously expressed  his  opinions  without 
taking  sufficient  pains  to  inform  himself 
of  the  character  or  constitution  of  the 
Association.  His  whole  letter  bears 
the  marks  of  haste.  Unless  we  are  far 
mistaken  in  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  made  him 
suppress  a  half- expressed  sentiment, 
which  in  the  letter  of  a  person  less 
devoted  to  Protestantism  we  would 
consider  deserving  of  severe  animad- 
version, and  which  even  in  him  we 
cannot  pass  without  reproof. 

He  speaks  of  unfairness  towards  those 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  an 
advice  not  to  revive  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution !  Surely  when  he  thus  expressed 
himself  he  did  not  perceive  that  there  is 
but  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  language,  and  it  is  this — that  those 
persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  whom 
this  advice  was  given  were  men  who 
"like  nothing  but  what  is  hammered 
upon  their  own  anvil,"  and  who  will 
regard  with  jealousy  any  attempt  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Protestantism  that 
is  not  fashioned  by  themselves.  And 
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yet  this  is  the  only  intelligible  import  Our  plain  answer  to  this  advice  is, 

of  Mr.  Hamilton's  words.    No  man  that  there  is  no  time  to  wait.    M  Hope 

knows  better  than  himself  that  there  is  deferred,  maketh  the  heart  sick  f  and 

no  true  Protestant  who  will  not  desire  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  people  of 

to  see  the  cause  he  loves  promoted  by  Ireland  is  sinking  under  the  repeated 

any  instruments  or  by  anv  persons.  It  promises    of  the    last    four  years, 

would  be  injustice  to  the  Protestants  of  Th  ere    have    been    "  wait-a-whiles" 

Ireland  did  he  insinuate  the  existence  through  all  that  period — men  who, 

of  any  such  paltry  and  selfish  jealousy  in  would  indefinitely  adjourn  the  pe- 

their  minds:  we  know  he  did  not  mean  riod  of  Protestant  exertion,  and  keep 

it,  but  his  indiscreet  and  unguarded  it  still  not  in  the  future  tense,  but  in 

language,  by  seeming  to  hint  at  such  a  that  which  grammarians  call  the  paulo 

feeling  of  rivalry,  goes  far  to  create  it.  post  future  ;  we  say  that  there  is  or 

It  is  not  from  any  disrespect  to  Mr.   rather  was  no  time  to  be  lost  the 

Hamilton  that  we  enter  thus  warmly  spirit  of  Protestantism  was  sinking; 

on  this  subject ;  but  surely  on  reflection,  and  had  all  persons  acted  like  Mr. 

that  gentleman  will  agree  with  us  that  Hamilton,  it  might  hare  been  that 

such  language  as  he  employed  is  un-  when  the  convenient  and  prudent 

guarded,  and  calculated  to  do  harm.  It  season  came  for  his  appeal,  he  would 

could  serve  no  good  end— it  could  not  have   had    nothing   to  appeal  to. 

add  to  the  force  of  his  arguments  to  "  Live  horse  and  you  will  g<?t  grass," 

speak  of  unfairness  towards  those  who  is  an  homely  but  an  expressive  ilfustra- 

had  suggested  a  different  plan  of  pro-  tive.    We  know  of  no  more  striking 

ceeding.  If  the  reasons  which  influenced  exemplification  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  ad- 

him  to  give  his  opinion  against  the  re-  vice. 

viva!  of  Orangeisin  applied  equally  to  We  do  not  depreciate  the  importance 

the  establishment  of  a  Conservative  of  gaining  the  sympathies  of  the  Eng- 

society,  then  his  course  was  so  to  state  lish  people  to  our  cause  ;  but  we  can- 

them — if  they  did  not  so  apply,  then  not  see  how  we  will  damp  that  sym- 

bis  former  opinion  had  nothing  what-  pathy  by  appearing  earnest  in  our 

ever  to  do  with  the  present  case.    Our  cause.    Common  sense  will  certainly 

readers,  we  trust,  will  feel  that  we  do  tell  us  the  contrary.  It  was  a  movement 

not  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  this  point  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  un- 

We  could  not  permit  even  Mr.  Harail-  seated  the  Whigs  in  1834;  and  while 

ton's  authority  to  sanction  a  senti-  our  enemies  could  appeal  to  the  inac- 

raent  most  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  tion  of  Irish  Protestants  as  a  proof 

Protestantism — one  that,  if  acted  on,  that  they  acquiesce  in  the  present  state 

would  for  ever  destroy  all  hope  of  of  affairs,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 

united  exertion.    The  principle  of  his  others  will  share  an  interest  in  their 

excuse  is  this — that  in  disapproving  of  cause  that  they  did  not  manifest  tbera- 

one  course  of  action  he  pledged  him-  selves. 

self  to  join  in  no  other,  because  those  "a  vu  mefleredotcndum." 

who  put  forward  a  plan  that  is  not  mm 

accepted  have  reason  to  think  them-  If  we  do  not  show  that  we  resent 

selves  badly  treated  if  the  suggestions  out  wrongs,  surely  it  is  a  Quixotic  ex- 

of  any  other  are  adopted  in  their  stead,  pectation  to  hope  that  others  will  be 

It  is  only  necessary  to  call  his  own  indignant  at  them— and  yet  it  is  by 

attention  to  the  nature  of  this  senti-  appearing  indifferent  to  our  own  pre- 

ment— to  make  him  regret  that  even  servation,  that  we  are  told  that  we  can 

he  should  for  an  instant  have  appeared  best  enlist  the  feeling  of  England  in 

to  couutenance  it.  o«r  behalf. 

We  now  come  to  the  general  argu-  But  let  us  at  once  answer  all  those 

ment  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter— he  who  talk  about  interesting  the  people  of 

advises  us  to  wait  until  Protestant  for-  England  by  our  inaction.  (A  most  in- 

bearance  has  been  still  further  abused  teresting  sight  truly  to  a  lion-hearted 

 to  remain  patient  under  injuries,  nation,  to  behold  two  millions  of  men 

that  we  may  gam  the  pity  of  the  lookers-  enduring  all  kinds  of  insult  and  injus- 

on,  and  to  bear  all  the  indignities  tice,  and  not  deigniug  to   raise  a 

that  may  be  heaped  upon  us,  that  we  murmur  of  remonstrance  or  complaint) 

may  excite  by  our  uncomplaining  and  We  answer  them  by  an  appeal  to 
patient  innocence  the  sympathies  of  the  two  simple  facts  by  a  statement 

the  good,  benevolent  people  of  Eng-  of  which  we  commenced  this  paper, 

land  in  our  cause.  Our  enemies  have  now  the  voice  of 
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Ireland  in  their  favour — the  voice  of 
Ireland  is  constitutionally  heard  through 
her  representatives — and  while  thev 
have  a  majority  of  those  representa- 
tives they  have  a  right  to  say  that  the 
voice  of  Ireland  is  with  them.  How 
much  additional  force  does  this  answer 
acquire  when  we  recollect,  that  it  is  by 
the  Irish  members,  by  those  whom  our 
folly  and  cowardice  permit  our  oppo- 
nents to  return  to  parliament  that  the 
Anti-Protestai.t  ministry  are  kept  in 
power.  England  is  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Protestants,  but  the  Irish 
Protestants  are  not  true  to  tftenuclves. 

This  was  happily  and  powerfully 
urged  by  Mr.  West,  in  his  admirable 
speech  at  the  meeting  on  the  lCth,  in 
moving  a  resolution  relating  to  the  re- 
gistries, he  said  truly — 

"  The  resolution  which  1  am  asked  to 
propose  furnishes  me  with  an  ample  sub- 
ject, but  what  Irish  Protestant  can  speak 
to  it  without  shame  and  sorrow  ?  It 
recites  that  memorable  declaration  of  our 
Conservative  leader,  ( that  the  battle  of 
.  the  Constitution  is  to  be  fought  at  the 
registries,'  that  maxim  so  well  remem- 
bered in  Scotland — so  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  England — forgotten  only  in 
Ireland.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian, 
faithful  to  his  own  Church,  and  retaining 
all  his  notions  of  liberality,  recollects, 
nevertheless,  that  Protestantism  is  the 
living  principle  of  the  Constitution  ;  and, 
seeing  Protestantism  assailed  even  in  Ire- 
land, he  has  armed  himself  for  battle  at 
the  registry*  No  Englishman  will  endure 
the  application  of  a  principle  injurious  to 
his  birth-right  of  freedom,  even  iu  another 
land.  Yet  the  person  of  a  Scotchman 
is  in  no  danger;  the  property  of  an 
Englishman  is  secure.  The  Irish  Pro- 
testant alone,  upon  whom  the  danger  is 
pressing,  shrinks  from  the  discharge  of  a 
siicred  duty,  and  leaves  the  enemies  of 
his  faith  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  les>ou 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel." 

At  the  same  time,  Professor  Mutt 
gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  we 
confess  are  exactly  identical,  even  in 
their  form  of  expression  with  our  own  : 

M  There  are  those  who  look  upon  our 
proceedings  as  impolitic.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  West,  has  told  you  of  some 
who  would  have  us  put  off  our  exertions 
until  that  very  indefinite  period,  when  it 
may  please  a  Whig-Radical  Ministry  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  acts.  Others  would 
have  us  wait  until  the  re-action  of  Hug- 
hind  in  our  favour  may  be  complete. — 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value 


of  English  sympathy  in  our  favour ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
arguments  by  which  men  would  persuade 
me  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  en- 
listing English  feeling  in  our  cause,  is  to 
appear  indifferent  to  it  ourselves.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  that  sympathy  in  our  cause, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  an  anecdote  of  an 
Athenian  orator,  who  was  requested  by 
a  citizen  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  country.  The  applicant  re- 
peated the  tale  of  his  wrongs  M'ith  the 
coolness  of  narrative.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
said  the  advocate,  coolly,  « that  you  have 
been  injured  at  all.'  *  What !'  cried  the 
citizen,  kindled  into  indignation  by  the 
denial,  '  Have  I  not  been  injured  in  my 
property — have  I  not  been  shamefully 
maltreated  V  But  now  there  was  a  ve- 
hemence in  the  manner  of  his  account, 
•  I  believe  you  now,*  said  the  orator, 
«  you  speak  like  an  injured  man.'  Just 
such,  I  conceive,  will  be  the  arguments  of 
Englishmen,  if  our  advocates  tell  them 
that  our  rights  are  invaded — that  our 
lives  are  insecure — that  our  religion  is 
persecuted — while  all  the  while  no  voice 
of  remonstrance  or  complaint  is  heard 
from  the  Irish  Protestants.  What  must 
they  think  ?  No,  Sir.  Let  us  speak  like 
injured  men,  and  then  it  will  be  believed 
that  we  are  so." 

And  again — 

"  Have  we  no  example  of  the  danger 
of  trusting  to  others  while  we  neglect  to 
make  exertions  ourselves?  Before  the 
last  election  we  were  told  to  trust  to  the 
feeling  of  the  English  people — and  what 
was  the  consequence  of  our  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  advire?  Our  gracious  Mo- 
narch remembered  his  Irish  Protestant 
subjects ;  for  our  sakes  he  changed  his 
advisers  ;  on  our  cause  he  appealed  to  his 
people,  and  the  English  people  responded 
to  his  appeal.  They  returned  a  majority 
determined  to  do  us  justice,  but  we  were 
wnnting  to  ourselves — the  Irish  members 
turned  the  scale.  Here,  then,  is  my 
answer  to  those  who  tell  us  to  look  to 
England,  and  imagine  that  in  order  to  do 
so  we  should  sit  down  inactive  ourselves. 
Had  the  Conservatives  in  Ireland,  p«  s- 
se^inir  as  tiiey  do  an  incalculable  prepon- 
derance of  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  and 
the  property  of  the  country,  been  able  at 
the  last  elect iou  to  divide  the  representa- 
tion with  their  opponents,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  now  be  Premier,  and  Irish 
Protestants  would  be  secure.  No  more, 
then,  of  trusting  to  British  sympathy,  if 
that  trust  is  to  be  the  cause  of  our  own 
inaction.  I  do  not,  I  repent,  deny  the 
importance  of  having  public  feeling  in 
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England  with  a* ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  quired  bv  their  duty  to  their  country, 

to  say,  that  the  man  who  now  tells  us  to  their  religion,  and  their  God. 

abstain  from  exertion,  in  the  hope  of  being  \n  the  observations  with  which  we 

protected  by  Englaod  is,  whether  inten-  intend  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 

tion*lly  or  not,  most  mischievous  to  our  gpace  we  have  allotted  to  this  article, 

r*u*e-  we  shall  not  aim  at  any  regularity  in 

We  quote  this  latter  passage,  because  treating:  of  topics,  but  throw  out  such 
its  argument  is  a  matter  of  fart  upon  suggestions  as  may  occur  to  us  in  the 
which,  every  one  is  capable  of  judging,  order  in  which  they  arise.  Since  we 
aud  which  loses  none  of  its  force  by  began  to  write  we  have  seen  with  infi- 
bcing  put  forward  in  plain  and  simple  nite  satisfaction  the  requisition  signed 
language.  It  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  un-  by  eitrht  noble  lords,  convening  a 
answerable  common-sense  arguments  meeting  on  the  24th  of  January.  Never 
which  a  plain  man  can  best  put  forward  had  wc  more  pleasure  in  transferring  a 
in  all  their  force, and  which  could  derive  document  to  our  pages, 
no  additional  force  from  the  most  elo-  «  we  the  undenigned,  request  a  roeet- 
quent  terms  iu  which  they  could  be  jng  Gf  tnc  Protestant  noblemen,  gentle- 
conveyed.  ment  clergy,  and  landed  proprietors  of 

Precisely  similar  was  the  language  Ireland,  in  the  Great  Room  at  the 
employed  by  Mr.  Euerson  Tennent,  Mansion-house,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
at  the  dinner  given  at  Banbridge,  to  Tuesday,  the  24th  day  of  January,  1837, 
Lords  Hillsborough  and  Castlereagh.  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  pe- 
Thc  broad  and  startling  fact  was  thus  titioning  both  houses  of  parliament,  pray- 
plainly  stated  by  that  gentleman  at  ing  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
this  great  and  influential  assemblage  :  give  protection  to  the  Protestants  of 

m           *        r»  »      nr.     i  •  Ireland,  and  prepare  a  loyal  and  dutiful 

•«  The  ruin  of  S,r  Robert  Peels  admi-  tQ  bi-  MajeSt                his  moat 

nitration  was  the  indolence  of  the  Irish  aeriou9  BtttMltion  to  the  imminent  dangers 

ProU»tanU;  the  rrhance,  the  only  single  whjch  threaten  the  libertief  of  ^ 

support  of  Lord  Melbourne  s  Government  q(  hib  Majcstv.,  loyal  aul,jecU  in  Ireland> 

w**'™™  ruinous  an  d  disastrous  apa  thy  and  tfae  HMempU  which  are  making  to 

andindifference.  A  t  the  la?t  election,  Eng.  undcnmne  H|l(1  de8troy  the  protestant 

land  wa.  thoroughly  aroused  and  awaken-  wU  ion  in  ^  ki  ^ 

ed  ;  and  what  was  the  result?   That  she  in 

returned   a  majority  to    support   Sir  "  I*<>w*8»IIlBi  Bandon, 

Robert  Peel;  whereas  Ireland,  sluegish  Jarnham,  Downes, 

and  inactive,  though  by  no  means  indif-  JJunsasy,  Enniskillen, 

ferent,  lay  quietly  by,  and  permitted  a  Koden,  Glkngall. 

minority  of  twentv-three  to  be  returned  .  "  Adro^ion  to  the  meeting  will  be  by 

against  him.    English  ardour  and  exer-  to     IMU*d  h7       Committee  of 

tioo  would  have  maintained  his  govern-  Arrangement,  of  which  further  notice 

ment,  but  the  inactivity  and  indolence  of  W,U  be  Slveu- 

the  Protestants  of  Ir-dand  counteracted  We  M                that  the  meeting 

their  influence  and  seated  Mr.  O  Connell  C0liv„ied  UIllier  SIMjl|  am]t:c^t  w[)\  h% 

and  Lord  Me  bourne  in  his  place.  worth    of  the  ca„8e            ,t  js  de. 


"  It  was  a  lamentable  but  i:u  indispu 
table  fact,  (continued  this  eloquent  speak 


signed  to  serve  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  re- 


»      .  1         ,/                                                                                  .1                   I          J  Ulllli      <HII»1    Ulil      til      (/I    II!    M.     HUH     I  IIC    |  V— 

er,)  that  (or  some  years  past,  there  hod  r„                       ,       ,  . 

I      -  i  »      f          *uS7~.~*-..  -  a:  monstrance  proposed  to  he  conveyed 

been  a  latent  forte  m  the  country,  sum-  .  .  ,  t>  •     '              .    ,    .  ,  J 

cient,  ,/  roistered,  to  have  given  an  over-  fro,,n  *r,sh  IWtauts  to  he  leg.slature, 

whelming  majority  in  the  House  of  Com-  «»d  tne  monarch  will  be  altogether 

moos,  but  that  the  landlords  and  persons  disregarded. 

of  influence  liave  never,  till  now,  »hown  A,1  !he  same  tl,ne»  we  confess,  that 

the  slightest  disposition  to  avail  them-  we  ,ook  10  the  proposed  meeting  as 

selves  of  it*  aid,  or  to  a<c*rtain  and  enrol  important,  principa  ly  as  it  may  be  the 

their  own  available  numbers."  means  of  exciting  the  Protestant  spirit 

in  the  country  that  may  be  directed 

Let  the  painful  truth  be  ever  borne  into  a  practical  channel.    Our  appeals 

in  mind,  that  it  is  the  Irish  members  to  the  legislature  will  not  be  disre- 

thut  turn  the  scale  in  the  House  of  garded,  when  we  have  a  majority  of 

C  tnmouB  against  the  cause  of  justice,  the  Irish  representatives  to  support 

Let  the  Irish  Protestants  ponder  on  them.    To  gain  this  majority  should 

this  fact, — let  them  understand  it  in  all  be  the  object  which  Irish  Conservatives 

its  bearings, — and  then  let  them  act  ns  should  propose  to  themselves.    It  only 

tu  their  consciences  they  believe  is  re-  needs  a  little  exertion  to  attain  it,  and 
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this  one  attained,  the  cause  of  Irish  of  the  vacancies,  one  (Longford)  is 
Protestantism  is  secure.  occasioned  by  a  Conservative,the  other 

We  perceive  that  by  the  terms  of  (Dungarvan)  by  an  O'Connellite  ;  and 


the  requisition  the  object  of  the  meet 
ing  is  strictly  limited  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  addresses  to  both  houses  of 
legislature  and  the  king.  While  we 
are  prepared  to  expect  on  this  occasion 
a  grand  and  heart-cheering  demonstra 


we  believe  the  probabilities  are  that 
both  will  be  fillecf  up  without  making 
any  alterations  in  the  proportions  of 
parties.  We  shall,  at  least,  consider 
them  in  the  following  tables  in  this 
light. — Let  us  divide  the  constituencies 


tion  of  Protestant  strength,  that  maV  of  Ireland  into  three  classes  :  county 
carry  with  ita  moral  influence  of  which  constituencies,  those  of  boroughs  re- 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  effects,  turning  two  members,  those  of  boroughs 
let  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  be  returning  one,  and  the  following  are 
well  assured  of  this  truth — that  all  the  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 

great  meetings  they  can  convene,  and  divided  :  

all  the  eloquence,  and  rank,  and  influ- 
ence they  may  assemble  to  support  their  County  members, 
cause,  will  avail  them  nothing,  abso-  First  class  towns 
lutely  nothing,  if  the  matter  is  to  end 
there.    The  kindling:  of  enthusiasm  is 


iere.   

in  the  fact  the  raising  of  the  steam — 
its  power  must  be  found  in  its  proper 
application  to  working  machinery — it 
is  useless,  if  it  be  permitted  to  expend 
itself  in  escaping— and  men  sit  down 
to  admire  the  wreathes  into  which  it 
shapes  itself.  The  persons  that  will 
come  from  every  part  of  Ireland  in 
response  to  this  appeal,  must  go  home 
again  with  the  full  conviction,  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  until  the  battle  of 
the  constitution  is  fought  successfully 


and  boroughs, 
Second  class,  do. 


24 

40 

6 

8 

12 

15 

42 

68 

O 'Council  ilea. 


Total, 


Let  us  go  through  each  class  sepa- 
rately, and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
probable  gain  or  loss  by  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  if  in  the  interim  proper 
exertions  were  made  by  the  Con- 
servatives. 

In  the  county  votes  a  very  consi- 
derable change  might  be  effected  in 
favour  of  Conservatism.    In  Antrim 


in  the  constituencies  of  Ireland— un  td  there  will  be  no  contest :  Lord  Belfast 
—(we  are  fond  of  returning  to  our  old  will  give  way  to  an  honest  man.  In 
point)— a  majority  of  the  representatives  Armagh  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
of -Ireland  declare  on  the  side  of  justice  d  isplace  Lord  Acheson,  although  we 
to  her  Protestant  population.  admit  it  might  involve  a  struggle  :  and 
"  That  this  would  be  the  result  of  an  in  Monaghan  there  is  only  wanted  a 
active  and  zealous  exertion  on  the  part  Conservative  candidate  to  ensure  the 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  we  have  turning  out  of  Mr.  Westenra.  In  the 
no  doubt.  We  speak  not  now  of  exer-  County  Cork  it  is  just  possible  that  we 
tion  which  it  would  require  time  to  might  gain  a  vote.  It  is,  however,  we 
mature  ;  but  we  say,  that  by  proper  fear,  more  probable  that  we  may  lose 
exertion  twelve  months  might  give  the  one  :  but,  unquestionably,  by  proper 
Protestants  of  Ireland  the  command  of  exertion,  both  the  members  of  this 
a  majority  of  its  representation.  Let  great  county  might  be  Conservatives, 
local  Conservative  Associations  be  In  Dublin  county  the  Conservatives 
formed  in  every  borough  and  county  in  could  easily  gain  the  two  members ; 
Ireland,  and  very  soon  the  object  will  and  so  could  they  in  Wicklow.  There 
be  attained.  are  counties  to  which  we  do  not  allude, 
It  is  of  course  almost  impossible,  in  which  we  believe  it  would  not  be 
without  local  returns  from  every  con-  impossible  to  turn  the  scale  against  the 
stituency  to  obtain  perfect  accuracy  in  priests.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  there 
calculations  of  this  nature ;  but  we  are  Tew  counties  in  Ireland  which  it  is 
think  we  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  not  within  the  limits  of  exertion  to 
particular  representations  in  which  a  rescue  ;  but  we  wish  now  to  shew  what 
change  might  easily  be  effected  in  form  is  plainly  practicable — and  there  is  no 
of  the  constitution.  We  will  first  lay  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
before  our  readers  the  actual  state  of  constituencies  who  will  say  that  we  are 
the  representation. — Ireland  sends  105  over  sanguine  in  calculating,  that  of 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  the  county  members  the  Conservatives 
two  seats  are  at  present  vacant :  there  might,  by  a  little  exertion,  gain  six- 
remains  103  members,  of  whom  41  are  and  this  even  allowing  for  the  loss  of 
Conservatives,  and  62  O'Connellite*  :  one. 
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Of  the  boroughs  returning  two  mem- 
bers each,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  the 
University  are  secure  to  the  Conserva- 
tives. Galway,  and  we  fear  we  may 
add  for  the  present,  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  to  the  radicals. 

We  now  come  to  the  boroughs  re- 
taining one  member  each.  It  needs 
but  active  and  disinterested  exertion  to 
rescue  from  the  O'Connell  party  Ar- 
magh, Clonmel,  Colerain,  Newry, 
Tralee.  Portarlington,  and  Youghal. 
Indeed,  in  both  Newry  and  Youghal 
the  Conservative  interest  is  already 
secure.  From  this,  however,  we  must 
deduct  one  for  Drogheda,  where,  we 
fear,  a  change,  not  for  the  better,  would 
be  effected.  This  reduces  the  Conser- 
vative gain  to  six. 

In  these  calculations  we  have  endea- 
voured cautiously  to  avoid  all  exagge- 
ration of  our  strength.  We  bave  rather 
reckoned  the  seats  which  are  lost  by 
indolence*  than  those  which  might  be 
gained  by  exertion.  And  we  have  little 
doubt  that  were  common  and  ordinary 
precautious  taken  to  ensure  success, 
another  election  would  add  12  to  the 
Irish  Conservative  members.  This 
would  give  us  54  members  out  of  105, 
a  majority  of  the  representation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  we 
have  entered  on  this  calculation  simply 
with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  minds 
of  our  readers  a  tangible  proposal  of  what 
it  is  possible  by  exertion  to  effect.  Our 
calculations  may  be  perhaps  erroneous ; 
what  is  future  is  matter  ot  speculation  ; 
but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
experience  testifies  for  the  past,  that 
whenever  the  Irish  Conservatives  have 
put  forth  the  energies  of  men  impressed 
with  the  sacredness  of  their  cause,  they 
bave  been  triumphant— even  where 
exertion  seemed  most  hopeless.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  city  of  Dublin  was  re- 
garded as  the  very  stronghold  of  radical- 
ism— the  untiring  energies  of  one  indi- 
vidual first  won  the  victory — which  the 
exertions  of  a  few  have  now  rendered 
secure.  Let  the  glorious  example  of  Mr. 
West  teach  Conservatives  every  where 
what  may  be  doue  by  one  siugle  hearted, 
undaunted  man — let  the  issue  of  the  long 
and  protracted  contest  for  the  City  of 
Dublin  teach  us  this — that  no  seat 
should  be  abandoned  without  a  contest, 
and  no  contest  terminate  without  a 
petition.  Of  the  actually  qualified 
voters  of  Ireland  the  immense  ma- 
jority are  on  our  side.  It  is  by 
voters,  tbe  creation  of  such  judges 
as   Mr.   Gibson,   and  Mr.  Hudson, 


that  the  voice  of  the  bona  fide  electors 
is  overcome.  Let  the  Conservatives 
of  Ireland  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
purifying  the  constituencies,  with  .t^ 
determination  of  men  who  feel  that  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  is  at  stake.  Let 
every  county  in  Ireland  be  contested 
with  the  determination  that  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons  must  follow 
their  defeat.  Let  them  bring  the  frau- 
dulent manufactures  of  political  judges 
to  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons ;  and  let  them  only  .yield 
the  contest  when  they  are  beaten  by  a 
fair  majority  of  those  to  whom  the 
legislature  intended  the  franchise  should 
be  confided. 

To  do  all  this,  local  associations  are 
necessary,  and  local  associations  we 
must  have.  We  want  no  agitation,  we 
want  no  unconstitutional  organization, 
but  simply  societies  whose  object  it 
shall  be  to  secure  a  fair  representation 
for  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the 
really  qualified  voters  of  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  country. 

It  is  time  that  this  article  should 
draw  to  a  close.  We  had  intended  to 
have  glanced  at  the  different  meetings 
which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
Ireland,  and  to  have  drawn  from  the 
eloquence  and  reasoning  which  they 
have  been  the  occasion  of  presenting 
to  the  public  some  little  of  the  much 
that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  But 
we  must  have  done.  We  rejoice  to  find 
that  every  part  of  Ireland  is  awake, 
and  that  many  local  meetings  are  about 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  Protestant  ardour 
in  their  respective  districts.  All  we 
ask  is  that  the  flame  so  kindled  be  not 
permitted  to  waste  itself,  but  that  the 
excitement  thus  produced  be  directed 
into  practical  channels. 

One  or  two  suggestions,  perhaps,  of 
minor  import,  and  wc  have  done.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  friends  of  Con- 
servative principles,  whenever  they 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting,  to  admit  the 
press  of  both  parties.  They  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  publicity,  and  they 
may  lose  something  by  exclusion.  We 
say  emphatically  we  are  advocates  on 
such  occasions  for  the  free  and  indis- 
criminate admission  of  the  press :  it 
leaves  the  opposition  papers  no  excuse 
for  not  putting  our  statements  before 
their  readers ;  and  it  is  in  the  columns 
of  the  radical  journals  that  those  state- 
ments can  effect  most  good. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Conservative  Society  that  they 
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could  not  hotter  employ  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  funds  than  in  reprinting 
and  circulating:,  in  the  shape  of  pam- 
phlets, the  reports  of  such  Conservative 
meetings  as  may  appear  worthy  of 
being  preserved :  beginning  with  their 
own  on  the  16th,  let  them  bring  up 
the  arrear  for  those  that  have  since 
taken  place,  and  continue  a  connected 
series  that  may  be  a  record  of  the  sen- 
timents and  movements  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  few  ob- 
servations unconnectedly  and  hurriedly. 


nents  in  Ireland.  [Jan. 

If  they  shall  be  the  mean*  of  exciting* 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  a  scnae 
of  the  heavy  and  grievous  responsibility 
that  belongs  to  those  that  remain  in- 
active, our  object  is  gained.  It  is  now 
no  fiction  to  say  that  every  man  should 
feel  as  if  the  issue  depended  on  his 
own  individual  exertion.  No  individual 
can  tell  but  iu  the  perilous  and  doubtful 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  he 
may  be  the  unit  that  will  turn  the 
trembling  scale,  and  incline  the  1m- 
lance  for  ever  to  the  side  of  order,  of 
Protestantism,  and  of  the  constitution. 


P.S— We  have  just  seen  the  account 
of  the  Belfast  dinner,  and  a  splendid 
gathering  it  was — a  festival  worthy  of 
the  metroj>oIis  of  Protestant  and  Con- 
servative Ulster.  Eleven  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  honest  and  sound-hearted 
Protestants  sat  down  to  dinner — men 
loval  to  their  King  and  true  to  their 
religion,  and  determined  to  support  the 
one  and  protect  the  other  against  all 
the  menaces  of  a  thousand  agitators. 
It  is  a  glorious  and  a  cheering  thing  to 
these  demonstrations  of  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  truth — it  is  still  more 
cheering  to  find  Belfast  the  scene  of 
such  a  triumphant  manifestation  of  right 
principle— perhaps  our  opponents  will 
tell  us  that  here  there  is  no  evidence  of 
reaction. 

The  proceedings  of  this  dinner  must 
be  re-printed  aud  presented  in  a  shape 
more  permanent  than  the  fleeting  co- 
lumns of  a  newspaper.  Let  the  Belfast 
Society  circulate  them  through  the 
North,  and  the  Metropolitan  Society 
through  the  South  of  Ireland.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan  contains  an 
argument  which  has  never  previously 
been  put  before  the  public  in  its  ful- 
ness, and  which  we  confess  appears  to 
us  unanswerable.  The  speech  of  Dr. 
Cook  is  worth  gold.  The  eloquence 
of  this  great  man  dashes  to  pieces  the 
affectation  and  cant  of  those  who  pre- 
tend to  think  that  the  best  way  of 
manifesting  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
truth  is  to  remain  neutral  where  truth 
is  attacked.  We  know  of  several  who 
think  themselves  very  good  and  wise 
men  whose  sentimental  affectation  of 
standing  aloof  from  politics,  might  find 
a  useful  lesson  in  the  manly  sentiments 
uttered  by  one  of  the  mo«t  firm  as  well 
as  ablest  ministers  of  the  day.  Would 
to  God,  that  we  had  men  of  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Cook  diffused  throughout  all  who 
profess  a  xeal  for  religion. 


23  rd  Decrmber. 

Conservative  festivals  are  multiply- 
ing— Omasrh  is  about  to  follow  the 
example  of  Belfast.  On  Thursday  the 
fifth  of  January  the  Conservatives  of 
Tyrone  assemble  to  form  a  Conserva- 
tive Society, and  have  wisely  determined 
to  close  the  proceedings  of  the  day  by 
a  dinner.  The  Protestant  feeling  of 
Ulster  is  awake — the  sturdy  spirit  of 
the  people  of  **  the  Black  North"  is 
roused.  We  cannot  resist  making  one 
statement  from  Dr.  Cook's  splendid 
speech  at  Belfast — it  expresses  all  that 
we  could  say  in  language,  which  we 
could  not  hope  to  rival. 

M  Despondency  !  Conservative  despon- 
dency !  >  Ah  !  I  have  it ;  I  recollect  a 
tcene  where  there  wan  great  despondency. 
It  was  on  the  memorable  plain  of  Water- 
loo when  the  scourge  of  nations  summoned 
up  all  his  energies  for  one  last  fearful 
struggle  for  existence  and  victory.  Over 
the  battle  field  of  France  the  cloud  of  war 
gathered,  and  concentrated  its  terrors. 
Forcible  as  the  avalanche  of  the  Alps,  it 
thunders  onward,  and  sweeps  away  resis- 
tance. Resistance  I  resistance  there  is 
none.  Around  the  "  meteor  flag"  of 
K  in: land  there  is  nought  but  close-lipped 
silence  and  trembling  despondency :  not 
a  solitary  token  of  hope  appears.  The 
once  proud  array  of  Britain  seems  a* 
crouched  in  craven  cowardice,  while  the 
artillery  of  France  is  playing  fearfully 
over  them.  The  iron  columns  still  thun- 
der onward  ;  but  just  when  France's  vic- 
tory seems  secure,  the  eagle  eye  ot  Britain's 
commander  discerns  the  fated  moment, 
and  his  lip  vibrates  with  the  electric  word 
— «  Up  guards  and  at  them."  (  Deafening 
cheers.)  From  that  still,  peaceful  field, 
starts  the  chivalry  of  England — One 
charge,  one  fearful  charge  of  Britain's 
resistless  bayonets,  and  the  columns  of 
France  are  scattered  like  the  light  chaff 
of  the  threshing  floor  before  the  winds  of 
the  winter.   (Cheers.)  And  such  is  our 
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Conservative  despondency  1  Yes,  we're  This  is  just  the  despondency  of 

in  a  deep  fit  of  Waterloo  despondency,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland— Waterloo 

(Hear,  hear. )  Calm,  recumbent,  collected,  despondency !  The  spirit  of  the  Black 

not  rauntiog  its  prowess,  but  husbanding  North  is  aroused,  and  black  indeed  will 

Ui  resource*  ;  knowing  its  rights,  and  de-  ft  prove  to  the  ambition  of  the  faction 

tannin ed  to  defend  them  (cheers),  peace-  that  seek  to  trample  on  the  rights  and 

fu),  and  therefore  guilty  of  no  aggression,  liberties  of  Protestants. 
Lrare,  and  determined  to  suffer  none. 

(Hear.)" 


A  VISION  OP  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  grey  depth  of  that  unliving  shade — 

That  sunless  world,  where  sleep  enchain*  the  frame 

With  unfelt  bonds  :  Like  the  Cumean  maid, 

Through  phantom-peopled  vales,  realms  without  name, 

While  Sybil  Fancy  leads, — me  thought  I  strayed  ; 
And  a  dread  vision  o'er  my  spirit  came. 

In  shadowy  prospect  near,  a  ghastly  crowd — 

Knight,  noble,  priest,  stood  bound  in  strange  dismay, 
And  cowered — as  village  fowl,  when  from  its  cloud 

The  Olympian  bird  stoops  nigh.   Some  knelt  to  pray  ; 
Some  held  vague  council  ;  others  wept  aloud ; 

Some  tried  to  cheat  blank  fear  with  mockery  gay. 
But  fear  prevailed.    And  at  each  far-beard  sound, 

Mock,  laugh,  lament,  to  ghastlier  silence  rolled. 
From  eye  to  eye  the  chain  of  fear  ran  round, 

In  panic's  icy  spell  till  all  stood  pale  and  cold !  • 
—I  gazed  upon  the  vision,  darkly  bound 

In  the  dread  shadow  of  that  tear  untold. 

Next, — as  a  .gathering  tempest  slowly  grows 

Above  the  silence  of  calmed  seas,  there  came 
Portentous  noises.    Doubtful  murmurs  rose. 

And  rumors  dark  of  malcontent  and  blame. 
Of  lurking  treasons  and  domestic  foes — 

Surmises  fearful,  without  shape  or  name. 

Yet,  came  a  pause, — a  brief  bright  interval — 
As  the  fleet  sun-glimpse  on  some  shadowy  plain. 

Or  brown  moor  gliding,  or  on  clouded  main 
I  saw  hope's  golden  gleam  down-breaking,  fall 

Amid  the  darkness  of  their  fears : — and  all 

Forgot  fear's  very  name.    Gay  smiles  again 

Burst  forth  like  spring-flowers  ;  hopes  and  fond  desires, 

And  restless  wishes— frolics  glud  and  gay — 

Projects  and  busy  schemes— I irtef  lnvps  and  ire* — 
Life's  still  repeated  round,  which  never  mortal  tires. 

But  while  they  thought  not,  fatt*  w.is  on  the  way  ! 
Even  as  the  revel  gained  its  height — outbroke, 

Above  the  light  strain  and  the  laughing  lay, 
A  fearful  cry  ! — Like  the  electric  stroke 

That  blasts  to  blackness  bare  the  woods  :  it  shed 
O'er  lips  yet  severing  with  the  reckless  joke, 

The  ghastly  paleness  of  the  sheeted  dead  ; 

And  laughing  eyes  I  saw  contract  with  sudden  dread. 
Conflicting  counsels  rose,— to  fight,  fly,  wuit, 
But  every  counsel  as  it  came,  was  late. 
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Then  lo  !  rushed  in,  red  as  from  some  street  brawl, 
An  uncouth  rabble,  which  made  mock  of  state, 

With  ruffian  pomp — uttering  such  jeers,  as  crawl 

Like  vipers  to  the  breast,  and  as  they  fall 
Wither  all  hope  of  mercy !    Darkly  then 

They  spoke  of  equal  laws,  and  natural  right, 
And  swore  Astrea's  age  was  come  again— 
That  thrones  should  mil,  and  public  wisdom  reign, 

And  virtue,  justice,  liberty  unite. 
But  every  word  they  spoke  meant  some  fierce  opposite. 

By  heaven  abandoned— to  themselves  untrue— 
On  fate's  dark  verge  men  stood  and  wavered  still — 

Just  firm  enough  to  anger  that  fell  crew, 
And  only  yielding  to  provoke  fresh  ill. 

They  compromised — while  each  concession  drew 
Fresh  claims,  each  mandate  of  a  fiercer  will. 

Then  came  the  fearful  and  the  guilty  hour 

Such  human  eye  hath  seen— conception's  power 
Dream't  never,  or  speech  uttered.    Yet  it  past, 

Leaving  its  crimson  tracks  on  field  and  bower. 
Proud  structures  raised,  the  storms  of  time  to  outlast 

Lay  heaped— the  ruin  of  a  moment's  rage. 
Tower,  temple,  mansion,  in  confusion  vast 

Were  mingled.    There  the  tuneful  and  the  sage, 
The  brave,  the  fair,  the  great,  the  good,  the  just, 

The  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  page, 
All  things  of  power  or  pride,  of  love  or  trust, 

Lay  crushed  together  in  one  crimson  dust 

Next  as  the  changes  of  a  dream  appear, 

I  saw  the  homicidal  multitude 
Gaze  on  each  other  with  the  eye  of  fear. 

Justice  stole  back,  disguised  with  smile  severe. 
Among  the  striving  miscreants,  where  they  stood 

Around  a  block  with  gory  garlands  dressed — 
Avenging  virtue  with  their  own  base  blood. 

A  rule  of  many  tyrants  all  opprest, 
Where  each  became  a  slave  or  victim  to  the  rest. 

A  nation's  cry  arose,  and  o'er  the  land 

A  giant  phantom,  waved  its  iron  hand, 
And  checked  the  brawlers  with  their  self-wrought  chain 

Till  all  grew  still.    Then  eame  a  marshalled  band 
And  reared  a  ponderous  throne — which  sore  did  strain 

Upon  the  necks  of  the  perfidious  crowd. 
Last  rose  the  clang  of  arms  o'er  sea  and  land, 

As  the  high  trumpet  broke  sleep's  shadowy  cloud, 
And  that  crowned  Phantom  raised  his  battle  cry  aloud. 
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THR  TRIUMPH  OP  MUSIC* 
bt  jonn  Airru,  ll.d. 

Lonely  was  the  blossoming 

Of  the  sad  unwelcomed  Spring  ; 

And  Man,  the  slave  of  passions  blind  and  brute, 

A  wanderer  in  a  world  where  all  was  mute. 

Sound  for  the  ear,  or  symbol  for  the  heart 

Was  none  ;  and  Music  was  a  later  birth — 
The  thoughts,  we  find  no  language  to  impart, 

Die — and  thus  Love  was  dying  from  the  earth. 

Then  of  the  Heavenly  was  there  a  revealing, 

That  harmonized  the  chaos  of  Mans  breast ; 
Above — around — within — the  hidden  feeling 

Found  language — Music  is  but  Love  expressed. 
The  nightingale  in  every  rich  love-note 

To  Man  speaks  love  ;  and,  when  the  vexed  wind  rushes 
Through  moaning  forests,  Man's  mind  is  afloat 

In  the  wild  symphony.    The  liquid  gushes 
Of  the  thin  tinkling  rivulet — the  tone 
Of  Zephyrus,  that  whispers  Flowers  half-blown, 
Tempting  the  lingerers  to  dare  the  May — 
Do  they  not  with  them  wile  Man's  heart  away  ? 
And  oft,  as  in  a  car  of  fire,  elate 

The  soul  ascends,  on  Music's  wings,  in  gleams 
Of  momentary  triumph,  to  Heaven's  gate — 

A  happy  wanderer  in  the  world  of  dreams ! 

Spell,  that  soothest,  elevates t, 

Language  of  the  land  unknown, 
Music,  earliest  charm  and  latest, 

In  gladness  and  in  gladness  gone ! 

Shrieking  in  his  mother's  arms 

Infant  passions  vex  the  child 
Murmur  low  the  lulling  charms, 

Pain  is  soothed  and  reconciled. 

Magic  mystery  of  numbers, 
Thine  to  soothe  away,  and  lighten 

Grief — and  thine  the  cradled  slumbers 
With  thy  dreams  of  gold  to  brighten* 

To  the  dance  !— to  the  dance !— 'tis  the  summer-time  of  life 
And  Music  invites — to  the  dance — to  the  dance — 

Old  age  has  its  sorrows,  and  manhood  its  strife, 
Care  darkens  tie  forehead,  dispirits  the  glance. 

For  the  weary  hath  Music  its  accents  of  healing  ; 

But  in  youth  what  a  charm  in  each  jubilee-note ; 
To  the  dance — to  the  dance ! — How  the  rapturous  feeling 

Gives  wings  to  the  feet— sends  the  spirit  afloat ! 


•  These  lines  were  written  from  imperfect  recollection  of  a  German  poem,  intro- 
ductory to  a  piece  of  music  of  Spohr's. 

Vol.  IX.  c 
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With  the  Joyous  doth  Music  rejoice ! 

Tis  the  stilly  time  of  night, 

And  the  soft  star-light 

Smiles  in  heaven — and — hark — the  guitar! 
And  hush — 'tis  the  young  lover's  voice 

To  his  own — to  his  earthly  star. 

And  she  is  his — in  vain — in  vain 
Would  woman  burst  the  magic  chain 
Of  love  and  love-iu woven  sound  j — 
Love-inwoven  Sounds — ye  come, 
And  are  language  to  the  dumb, 
HeaVthe  wounded  heart— the  bard  heart  ye  wound! 


To  the  battle — to  the  battle—  Hurry  out— 

To  the  tumult— and  the  shriek  and  the  shout ; 

Hark  the  butrle— how  it  thrills— «  To  the  strife"— 

•*  What  is  life — and  the  trumpet—**  What  is  life?" 

In  every  tone  is  Victory — how  they  scatter  into  air, 

Before  the  sunny  Music,  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  care. 

Already  is  the  triumph  won— prophetic  Fancy  weaves. 

Dyed  in  the  blood  of  enemies,  the  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 


Wild  in  the  war-whoop  your  ominous,  voices 
We  hear  o'er  the  battle-field  pealing  aloft— 

Peace  smiles  :  io  her  sweet  smile  the  green  earth  rejoices 
And  welcoming  Music  comes  mellow  and  soft. 

Slow  down  cathedra,!  aisles  streams  prayer  and  praise, 

As  home  returning  from  the  battle-field 
Their  hands  and  hearts  the  joyous  victors  raise 

To  Him,  who  in  the  battle  was  their  shield. 


Listen  to  the  death-bell  tolling, 
And  its  accents  of  consoling, 
Telling,  to  the  long  oppressed, 
That  the  weary  is  at  rest, 
To  the  mourner  whispering 
Of  an  everlasting  spring  ; 
Soothing,  thus  and  reconciling; 
Softening,  and  to  tears  beguiling 
With  their  measured  murmurs  deep 
Agony,  that  could  not  weep ! 


Mysterious  tones !  and  is  it  that  you  are 
The  dreamy  voices,  of  a  world  unknown, 

Heard  faintly*  from  the  Paradise  afar, 
Our  Fathers'  home,  and  yet  to  b^>ur  own ! 

Breathe  on !  breathe  on,  sweet  tones — still  sing  to  me, 

Still  sing  to  me  of  that  angelic  shore, 
That  t  may  dream  myself  in  heaven  to  be, 

And  fancy  life  aud  all  its  sorrows  o'er! 
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NAPOLEON  3  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 
FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BARON  ZEDLITZ. 
Adapted  to  the:  French  Air,  M  Le  Petit  Tambour." 

BT  BOStKT  QOFILIAN. 

At  midnight  hour  is  heard 

A  wild  and  wailing  sound  ; 
The  spectre-drummer  leaves  his  grave, 

Parading  round  and  round  ; 
His  fleshless  hands  they  play 

With  drumsticks  on  the  drum — 
And  now  the  martial  reveille, 

Or  roll-call  notes,  they  come. 
So  strangely  does  he  play, 

That,  wak'ning  to  the  strain, 
Old  soldiers  from  their  gory  sleep 

Start  up  to  life  again ! 
Those  in  the  frozen  north, 

Who  feel  'neath  Russian  sway. 
And  those  who  from  Italia's  grave 

Return  not  back  to-day. 
Arabia's  desert  teems, 

And  Nile  gives  up  her  slain  ; 
And  lo!  in  ghostly  armour  clad, 

They  crowd  the  ranks  amain  I 
And  from  his  midnight  tomb 

The  trumpeter  does  come. 
And  shrilly  answers  with  his  blast 

The  summons  of  the  drum. 
All  on  their  airy  steeds 

The  warrior  throng  are  seen, 
With  many  a  gashed  and  gory  wound. 

Atid  visage  dark,  I  ween. 
Tqjrrasp  the  Bashing  sword 

Their  bony  hands  aspire  ; 
But,  from  their  grinning  skulls,  the  eyes 

Give  out  no  wonted  fire ! 
At  midnight's  lonel?  hour 

The  Chief  of  all  the  band, 
On  blanched  steed  comes  slowly  forth 

To  give  the  still  command ! 
He  wears  no  badge  of  war — 

No  mark  of  kingry  feme, 
Nor  plume,  nor  glittering  star 

Add  splendour  to  his  name. 
A  little  sword  hangs  sheath'd 

His  shadow  form  beside  ; 
But  all  the  hfo's  fire  is  gone, 

And  all  wff monarch's  pride! 
The  moon  Wta  from  the  sky 

On  the  spectral  forms  below, 
And  he  wbJ>  reins  the  blanched  steed 

From  rank  to  rank  does  go. 
The  squadron*  greet  their  Chief — 

In  silence  greet  they  him ; 
Save  when  the  drum  and  trumpet  notes 

Rise  o'er  the  phalanx  dim  I 
Around  him  marshals  come, 

And  generals  bend  the  sword  ; 
And  see  !  the  Chieftain  stoops  to  one, 

And  gives-  a  whispering  word. 
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That  word  flies  round  the  ranks, 

With  lightning  swiftness  driven. 
Tis  •*  France  !"  their  watchword— "  St.  Helene  !" 

The  password  quickly  given. 
"Rs  thus  at  midnight  hour 

The  spirits  of  the  slain 
Assemble  round  a  mighty  Chief 

That  troubleth  not  again ! 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF   THE  REV.  BLACKTHORN  M'FLAIL,  LATE  P.P. 

OF  BALLYMACWIJACKEM. 

Written  by  hit  Cotuin,  the  Rer.  Pbedlira  M'Fan,  Roman  Catbolle  R*rtor  of  Ballymanralthera. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Havino  given  to  mv  late  cousin,  Fa-  with  a  lengthened  face  and  a  solemn 

ther  Blackthorn  M'I*lail,  a  very  solemn  shake  of  the  head, 

pledge  upon  his  death-bed  that  I  would  44  Ah,  Father  Phedlim,  it's  all  over 

write  his  autobiography  at  fidl  length,  with  me  :  1  And  1  can  drink  water  at 

I  now,  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  last." 

wishes,  undertake  that  melancholy  task,  As  he  spoke  I  saw  a  mortified  twist 

feeling  too  sensible  at  the  same  time  in  his  nose,  and  an  abatement  of  colour 

of  my  own  incapacity  to  perforin  it  in  which  I  had  never  noticed  before.  My 

a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.    For  eyes  filled;  but  on  perceiving  my  emo- 

this  reason  I  trust  that  such  errors  tion,  he  said  again,  in  his  own  inimi- 

and  imperfections  as  the  goodnatured  table  way, 

reader  may  discover  either  in  mv  late  "  I  see,  Father  Phedlim,  that  you  are 

friend's  life,  or  in  my  manner  of  relating  resolved  our  last  meeting  shan't  be  a 

it,  he  will,  from  a  feeling  of  kindly  dhry  one.    Don't  be  so  copious,  man 

sympathy,  look  upon  with  a  lenient  eye.  alive,  now,  at  all  events.    Is  this  by 

Whatever  hard- hearted  critics  may  in-  way  of  treat,  because  you  have  heard 

sinuate  about  the  odium  theofogicum,  that  I  can  bear  water?  Come,  come;  you 

and  the  implacable  spirit  attributed  to  know  I  never  liked  it  soft,  except  when 

priests  of  all  creeds,  I  say  that  the  man  the  whiskey  and  sugar  were  convenient 

who  with  his  own  hand  forgave  the  sins  to  it.    I  did  not  send  for  you  here  to 

and  transgressions  of  so  many,  surely  get  pathetic,  but  to  talk  upon  business." 

deserves    an  ample   share  of  that  1  could  perceive,  notwithstanding 

virtue    which  he  practised  towards  this  effort,  that  his  countenance  was 

others.    This  is  all  I  demand,  and  I  troubled,  and  I  accordingly  assumed 

tru«t  it  will  be  conceded  to  the  slight  an  appearance  of  firmness  which  was  fo- 

aberrations  of  one  whose  good  qua-  reign  to  me.  Knowing  the  value  of  the 

lities  so  far  predominated  over  his  fail-  companion  I  was  about  to  lose,  and 

ings.  that  my  excellent  friend,  then  grap- 

Of  my  last  interview  with  him  I  feel  pling  with  the  last  attack  of  a  formi- 

it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  by  way  dable  dropsy,  never  felt  so  happy  as 

of  justifying  myself  for  the  important  when,  in  the  thirst  of  an  honest  heart, 

undertaking  which  I  am  about  to  com-  he  sat  with  the  decanter  before  him, 

mence.    He  had  written  to  me  on  the  surrounded  by  his  choice  companions, 

morning  before  his  death,  to  request  «  There  is  one  thing,  my  dear  Phed- 

that  I  would  call  upon  him  forthwith ;  lim,"  he  proceeded,  that*  puzzles  me ; 

adding,  with  that  love  of  humour  and  Mfr  this — why  a  man  who  never 

which,  as  in  the  case  of  Cervantes,  draut^Maggin  of  aqua  pura  in  all  his 


death  itself  could  not  suppress—  life  shlB  come  to  die  of  a  dropsy." 

**  If  y«>n  do  not  make  haste,  it  is  I  felt  that  the  anomaly  he  men- 
very  possible  you  may  find  me  from  tioned  was  striking  enough,  and  replied 
komc.  that  it  might  proceed  in  his  case  from 

I  myself,  however,  had  heard  that  some  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution, 
the  hydrophobia,  with  which  for  the      «  Ay,  ay,"  said  he  ;  Mmay  be  so:  it's 

greater  part  of  his  brief  but  fertile  ca-  an  idiosyncrasy  that  has  moistened  my 

reer  he  had  been  afflicted,  suddenly  clay,  any  how;  but  you  know  that  I 

left  him ;  and  I  consequently  knew  that  uever  had  an  idiosyncrasy  for  wather, 

his  last  glass  was  run.    But  indeed  he  at  all  eviuts :  so  that  it  is  the  more  uo- 

himself  felt  as  conscious  of  this  as  I  accountable.    But  I  suppose  its  not 

did;  for  on  seeing  me  he  exclaimed,  unnatural  either  that  a  man  who  is 
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fond  of  the  drop  should  in  time  become  twisted  his  nose  with  a  slow  and  dole- 
dropsical.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ful  motion  towards  one  side  of  his 
helped  now :  I  have  other  things  to  face,  and  his  mouth  towards  the  otqer, 
speak  of.    In  the  6rst  place,  I  lay  it   after  which  he  groaned,  but  did  not 

upon  yon  as  the  last  injunction  of  a  speak  for  nearly  a  minute, 
dying'  clargy  to  write  my  Orthobiogra-  "  Ah,"  said  he,  at  length,  M  I  might 
phy,  and  continue  my  life  after  I  am  have  known  by  the  size  that  it  con- 
dead.  1  have  taken  an  active  part,  as  tained  nothing  else.  That  decanther, 
von,  Phedlim,  know,  in  forwarding  the  Phedlim,  is  a  fresh  importation  ;  it  is 
interests  of  the  only  true  church  ;  and  none  of  mine." 

I  do  not,  consequently,  wish  to  have       I  now  ventured  to  remind  him  of 

my  memory  forgotten.  Father  M' Flail  matters  that  1  considered  to  be  just 

was  never  created,  I  should  hope,  to  be  then  important  to  his  condition  ;  among 

a  nonentity.    You  will  find  the  mate-  other  tilings,  I  told  him  that  I  was 

rials  for  my  life  in  the  black  garde  du  ready  to  hear  his  confession,  and  give 

eta*,  and  i  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  him  absolution  of  his  sins, 
make  an  efficient  use  of  tbem.    With       It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to 

respect  to  my  property,  do  not  be  describe  the  flash  of  humour  which  for 

angry  if  I  have  forgotten  to  name  yon  a  moment  lit  up  his  features  as  he 

as  one  of  my  executors.    I  know  your  looked  at  me. 

zeal  for  the  church,  and  consequently      "  Tom,"  said  he,  44  a  fifteen  tumbler 

had  a  reason  for  my  want  of  mimory.  man — you  absolve  my  sins!  Ah,  Phed- 

You  will  not  Quarrel  with  me  for  this  lira,  my  darling  boy,  don't  1  know  you 

after  I  depart.  From  similar  logic  I  have  too  well  for  that  ?   No,  no :  like  many 

declined  to  constitute  you  guardian  to  a  zealous  brother  of  the  robes,  I'm 

ray  poor  nephew,  who,  indeed,  will  miss  thinking  less  of  the  rites  of  our  church 

his  uncle  when  I  am  gone.    There  are  than  of  her  wrongs." 
many  things  to  console  those  whom  I       For  some  minutes  afterwards  he  ap- 

lave  behind  me.    Hereby  is  in  the  last  peared  slightly  unsettled ;  but  it  was 

gasp:  the  parsons  may  whistle  the  evident  from  such  odd  words  as  es- 

Deprowhmges  over  their  tithes.    Our  caped  him,  that  his  mind  was  fixed  upon 

party  is  predominant ;  Orangeism  is  in  the  prospects  of  ultimate  ascendancy 

the  dust,  and  we  live  under  the  benign  for  our  church,  on  which,  in  common 

government  of  our  warm  friend  the  with  us  all,  his  worthy  heart  had  always 

Earl  of  Mulligrub,  one  of  the  most  been  fixed. 

Viceregal  governors  that  ever  our  un-      **  Earl  Mulligrub!*  he  murmured — 

happy  country  teen.     These  are  my  "the  Ninth  Beatitude!  yes,  yes;  they 

Last  words,  my  dear  Phedlim ;  and  I  may  whistle  the  Dej)rowhinges  over 

hope  you  will  faithfully  report  them,  their  tithes,  any  how :  only  let  him  be 

so  that  they  may  rache  his  comely  ears,  obadient." 

Let  him  obay  Dan,  as  he  has  done,       I  regretted  deeply  to  fiud  his  heart 

and  allow  us — the  clargy  of  the  people  so  much  set  upon  the  concerns  of  this 

— to  keep  dictating  to  him,  as  hereto-  transitory  life,  and  once  more  made 

fore;  let  him  also  keep neuthral  on  the  him  an  offer  of  my  spiritual  assistance. 
Tory  side,  and  support  us  firmly  as  at       To  this  he  made  no  reply,  but  turned 

present :  1  say,  let  him  do  this,  my  dear  his  eye  upon  me  with  a  leer  so  comical 

Phedlim,  and  be  will  be  a  Ninth  Heati-  that  it  reminded  me  of  the  days,  or 

tade  to  the  Irish  people — a  ninth  be-  rather  of  the  nights,  when  he  shone 

atitude,  aorra  thing  less — God  pardon  out  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  peculiar 

me  for  being  profane,  butsui 1        am,  humour. 

it's  in  a  sacred  cause,  at  all  evfjPsT  I  saw,  however,  that  his  physical  1 

He  now  teemed  consideHRy  ex-  powers  were  fast  failing  him,  for  as  he 

hausted,  and  was  silent,  rather  from  attempted  to  twist  his  nose  and  mouth 

inability  to  speak  than  disinclination,  in  opposite  directions,  as  was  his  habit 

After  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  looked  when  he  said  a  good  thing,  the  trans- 

wistrully  towards  a  small  decanter,  and,  position  from  their  natural  places  was 

with  a  revival  of  animation  for  which  I  only  partially  effected.  He  then  moved 

was  hardly  prepared,  said,  his  head,  without  changing  a  muscle  of 

"Phedlim,  what's  that  in  that  atomy  his  countenance,  and  intimated  that  be 

of  a  decanther?"  wished  me  to  come  near  him,  which  I 

1  examined,  and  finding  it  was  water,  did ;  and  although  his  voice  was  weak, 

told  him  so.  yet  his  words  were  distinctly 

.  His  eye  drooped  again,  and  he  gible— 
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M  God  bles*  the  Earl  of  Mulligrub,  is  necessary  to  our  designs ;  but  let  him 

Phedlimj  he's  the  Ninth  Beatitude  to  become  obstinate  or  intractable,  and 

us,  any  way.  God  bless  the  Earl  of  then  he  will  soon  ascertain  the  estima- 

Mulligrub,  Phedlim;  let  him  only  be  tion  in  which  we  secretly  bold  him. 

obadieiit  to  Dan,  and  all  is  rurht.    Do  Praise  usque  ad  nauseam  from  the  lips 

you  pen  my  Orthobioi*raphy  r  is  only  another  name  for  contempt  at 

Having  given  expression  to  these  heart" 

words,  I  perceived  at  once  that  my  And  indeed  no  dying  man  ever 

friend  was  no  more.  winked  forth  a  truer  joke  than  that 

Now,  what  rendered  such  remarkable  which  I  have  just  translated,  as  Lord 
•entimeuU  still  more  significant  was  the  Mulligrub  in  his  day  might  have  learned 
fact  that  whilst  he  uttered  them,  and  from  the  fate  of  his  two  predecessors 
even  after  life  had  departed,  the  same  the  moment  they  became  unmanage- 
comiral  look  of  rich  ridicule  which  I  able  and  dared  to  think  for  themselves, 
have  just  described  remained  so  clearly  Such  was  roy  last  interview  with 
impressed  on  his  features,  that  I  felt  Father  Blackthorn  M'Flail ;  and  such 
at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  it  was  di-  also  was  his  with  the  world.    No  man 
reeled  against,  my  spiritual  powers  of  ever  stood  forth  as  a  better  represen- 
absolution  or  against  some  lurking  tative  of  Irish  humour,  or  had  a  juster 
motive  of  satirical  contempt  which  he  claim  to  be  considered  a  Mercutio  in 
secretly  entertained  for  the  Earl  of  canonicals  than  he.  Like  many  others, 
Mulligrub.  Whether,  after  all,  he  conr  the  ruling  passion  clung  to  him  even  in 
sidered  him  more  as  the  vain  and  weak-  death;  and  that  vein  of  goodhumoured 
minded  tool  of  our  party,  than  a  slates-  satire  which  ran  through  his  conversa- 
man  capable  of  understanding  and  re-  tion  left  its  impress  ou  his  countenance 
cognizing  -as  just  the  means  we  use  and  when  his  tongue  could  no  longer  shape 
the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  we  use  it  into  language, 
them.    But,  in  truth,  I  am  not  cer-  With  respect  to  myself  I  felt  it  ne- 
tain  whether  the  last  gleam  of  the  cessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  last 
departing  humorist's   satire  was  not  moments,  in  order  to  show  the  reader 
levelled  at  us  both— that  is  to  say,  at  that  I  undertake  his  autobiography— 
my  inward  and  invisible  Grace  and  or,  as  he  called  it,  his  Orthobiography 
Lord  Mulligrub's  Statesmanship.    In-  —not  from  any  inclination  on  my  part 
deed  I  have  little  doubt  of  this,  for  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  a  task 
on  approaching  him  somewhat  more  evidently  difficult,  but  merely  from  a 
closely,  I  observed  that  he  had,  whilst  pious  wish  to  comply  with  his  tost  re- 
uttering  the  words  just  recorded,  at-  quest  so  solemnly  urged,  and  to  redeem 
tempted  an  unsuccessful  wink,  as  was  the  pledge  which  I  then  gave  him. 
evident  by  a  slight  droop  in  his  right  Having  thus  premised  so  much,  by 

Selid,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  way  of  au  introduction,  I  have  the 

?  rest  of  bis  countenance,  and  his  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  gentle 

obvious  meaning,  seemed  goodhumour-  reader,  your  obedient  hum  hie  servant, 

edly  to  say —  p  «_il7 

<«  We  may  publicly  praise  either  a  catholic  w^SSSjJSS^ 
tool  or  a  fool,  when  his  knavery  or  folly 


CHAPTER  I. 
CONTAINING  Hit  ANTBNATAL  llfSTOBT. 


The  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  hut  onA  other  account  in  life,  where 

the  late  Father  Blackthorn  M*  Flail,  they  seWd  and  apostatized  almost  io 

was  related  both  by  his  paternal  and  one  and  the  same  breath.    They  im- 

maternal  side  to  some  of  the  most  mediately  changed   their  names  to 

remarkable  families  in  Ireland.    His  M'Phuu,  thus  laving  out  the  only  orv 

mother  being  sister  to  my  lather,  was  thographical  distinction  that  properly 

consequently  a  M'Fun,  and  it  was  well  intimated  the  character  of  the  family, 

known  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  Not  that  they  all  did  so,  as  is  evident 

and  janius  of  our  family  to  the  back-  from  the  fact,  that  one  Robert  Burns, 

hone.    About  two  centuries  ago  a  a  Scotch  ballad-maker,  met  a  faymale 

branch  of  our  relations,  bearing  the  descendant  of  ours  at  a  holy  fair  in 

family  name,  made  a  hasty  trip  to  Dumfriesshire,  who  gave  her  name 

Scotland,  for  a  rasou  that  they  had,  correctly  enough,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  Mae,  which  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  the  rhyming  ploughman  left 
out  himself,  merely  eupttom  gratia,  as 
we  used  to  say  at  school  when  scan- 
ning the  works  of  Prosodius.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  change 
from  the  Padcreen  Pdrtha  to  the 
Westminster  Confession— and  faith,  a 
hard  crust  to  chew  is  that  last — I  feel 
satisfied  that  Some  branch  of  our 
family  retained,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
spirit  of  Scotch  morality,  a  fair  portion 
of  tee  potato.  A  holy  fair  in  Scot- 
land and  an  Irish  Station  at  home  are 
concatenated  by  a  pretty  considerable 
resemblance  ;  and  01  course  the  foririet 
is  the  very  place  in  the  North  where 
the  descendants  of  oar  Irish  M'Fons 
would  certainly  be  present. 

Thecollateral  branches  Of  our  families 
are  the  M'Fuds,  the  M'Scuts,  and  the 
M'Flummerys,  who  were  all  united 
either  bv  blood,  marriage,  or  what  the 
Irish  call  dtaveenship— that  i.«,  a  kind 
of  connection  not  immediately  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  founded  on 
an  approximate  identity  of  feeling,  that 
prompts  a  person  to  lean  towards  i  he 
matrimonial  relatives  of  such  families 
as  those  who  are  his  connexions  by 
Wood  may  happen  to  be  married 
into. 

Bosthoon  M'Flail,  the  father  of 
Tfruns-  Blackthorn,  was  the  son  of  ould 
Kippeen  M' Frail,  nephew  to  the  cele- 
brated Shllleby  M*  Flail,  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  a  secret  society  in 
Ireland,  called,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Ballvboutteen  Threshers,  but  after- 
wards known  simply  by  the  name  of 
the  Threshers.  The  M*  Flails  were  a 
logical  and  disputatious  faction  ;  and 
though  they  practised  their  logic  only 
with  the  right  hand,  always  excepting 
voting  Blackthorn's  uncle,  Kitihogue 
MFlail,  who  was  left-handed  ,  yet  few 
other  of  mdrvidaals  or  factions,  had 
any  relish  to  argue  with  them  at  all,  in 
consequence  of  their  appealing  too 
directly  to  the  sate  of  intellect!, 

Bosthoon  M' Flail's  marriJfe  with 
my  aunt,  Molshy  M'Fun,  wawfoo  good 
a  thing  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  unworthy  biographer  of  their  reve- 
rend descendant.  Molshy  was  cele- 
brated as  a  bonncingjfagAoo/flgA  beauty, 
of  a  powerful  frame,  and  comely  mas- 
culine features,  that  hot  Bosthoous  taste 
to  t  hair. 

Of  course  fhe  worthy  man  had  seen 
my  aunt  Molshy  before-hand,  or  he 
eouM  not  have  entertained  such  a 
patriotic  attachment  towards  her.  Of 
this  attachment,  however,  she  was  ut- 


terly ignorant,  inasmuch  4s  Bosthoon 
had  never  opened  his  lips  to  her  in  his 
life  upon  that  or  any  other  subject. 
Nor  was  this  surprising ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  there  was  more  than  a  cock's- 
stride  of  difference  in  their  respective 
situations.  Bosthoon,  for  instance,  had 
scarcely  a  second  shirt  to  his  back, 
whilst  my  aunt  Molshy  had  a  hand- 
some fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
three  beds,  four  cows,  and  a  Irteky  com/, 
in  which  every  female  of  her  blood,  in 
a  direct  line,  for  the  last  three  genera- 
tions, had  been  marrird.  Bosthoon, 
however,  at  ortce  rt  solved,  that  what  lie 
wanted  in  point  of  wealth,  should  be 
made  up  in  policy.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful,  indolent  fellow — in  fact,  ah 
admirable  exemplification  of  the  vis 
mertuc,  with  a  fair  complexion,  and 
white  brows,  sheepish  in  his  manners, 
and  without  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog, 
except  when  a  purpose  was  to  be 
gained,  and  then  let  Bwtlioon  alone. 
Bosthoon,  however,  having  cast  his  eye 
on  my  aunt  Molshy,  turned  over  in  his 
mind  the  best  method  of  securing  her 
to  himself.  The  result  of  his  medita- 
tions no  one  knew  (far  Bosthoon  always 
was  his  own  confidant,)  until  the  trinth 
morning  after  he  had  begun  to  medi- 
tate, when  he  waited  about  eight  of  the 
clock,  a.  m.  on  the  parish  priest — not 
his  confessor — for  the  curate,  aft  being 
a  more  fugitive  personage,  and  less  a 
fixture  in  the  parish  than  the  other,  is 
usually  honoured  with  the  penitence  of 
such  as  are  of  worthy  Bosthoon's 
kidney. 

Accordingly,  about  the  hour  afore- 
said, a  timid— no,  not  timid  neither,  tor 
the  rap  was  a  sturdy  one — but  a  strong, 
ungainly,  knavish,  and  sinister  kind  of 
a  knock,  came  to  Father  M*Flewsther'8 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened 
by  the  housekeeper.  A  tall,  straggle- 
boned  customer  stood  before  her, 
dressed  in  a  long-bodied.  «kirtles«  fris&e 
jacket,  with  a  park <■  "'"h  arm. 

Bosthoon,  whos. 
in  the  pockets, 
to  collision  on 
now  took  One  h: 
his  foretop  under 

"  U  Father  M  1 
— at  the  same  time  s- 
huge  &>ot,  caSed  in  n« 
on  which  he  bent  his 
ward  stare,  as  if  he 
the  housekeeper  in  ti 
the  gigantic  dimensions 
never  struck  him  before. 

"  He  m  at  home/'  11 
keeper. 
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44  Is  his  reverence  up,  ma'am  ?•  again 

enquired  Bosthoon. 

44  I  believe  he  is,**  replied  the  house- 
keeper :  44  Is  any  thing  wrong,  dear  ?" 

44  Be  gorra  there's  too  much  wrong," 
said  Bosthoon.  44  Would  you  be  plazed 
ma'am  to  tell  bis  rcvereuce  that  I  want 
very  badly  to  spake  a  word  wid  him." 

H  c  was  accordingly  brought  into  the 
kitchen  ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  told  by  the  housekeeper  that 
his  reverence  had  risen,  and  was  waiting 
to  see  him  in  the  parlour. 

**  What's  your  name  ?"  said  Father 
M'Flewsther,  as  he  entered. 

M  Bosthoon  M4  Flail,  sir  ;  a  son  of 
ould  Kippeen's— wid  the  help  o'  God, 
and  submission  to  your  reverence." 

44  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?M 
said  the  priest  ; — M  but,  in  the  first 
place,  take  a  chair,  and  don't  stand 
twisting  your  lonjr  body  and  short 
iacket,  as  if  your  shirt  was  a  blister — 
looking  into  the  floor,  too,  as  if  you  had 
second  sight — and  except  you  can  com* 
mand  a  change  of  hat,  you  might  as 
well  not  crush  that  excuse  into  atoms, 
as  you're  doing." 

A  blank  and  grotesque  smile  settled 
upon  the  huge  white  eye-brows  of  Bos- 
thoon. 

44  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  again 
enquired  the  priest. 

44  Why,  plase  your  reverence,  it  isn't 
my  fau't,  any  how.  I'm  willin'  up  to 
this  minute  to  rightify  her — but,  barrin' 
she  save*  her  own  carrecther,  and  mar- 
ries me,  I  wont  stay  in  the  caunthry — 
so.  as  there's  no  hope  of  that,  I  want  a 
testimonial  from  your  reverence  to 
America.'* 

44  What  the  dickens  are  you  after, 
Bosthoon  ?" 

44  Molsby  M'Fun,  sir — God  pardon 
me!" 

44  Bosthoon,  my  good  boy,  explain 
yourself  ?" 

44  Be  gorra,  it's  past  that*  your  reve- 
rence. But  she  wont  be  brought  an 
by  common  sinse,  good  or  bad,  an'  I 
willin'  to  marry  her,  an'  to  do  for  her  ; 
how-and-iver,  if  she  doesn't  choose  to 
succum',  it  can't  he  helped.  I  was  ready 
to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her — an' 
she  knows  that — and  if  your  reverence 
.  would  put  into  the  twistimonial,  that 
I'm  a  wefl'behaved  boy,  of  good  morals, 
and  an  honest  father's  son,  it  would 
sane  me  very  much  beyant.  They 
say,  sir,  there's  great  feedin'  all  out 
there — six  males  a  day,  I  hear,  an'  a 
dollard  wages — an'  that  the  sarvints  an' 
inasthers,  blacks  an'  whiles,  all  sit  at 
the  same  scrahag." 


)hy  of  (he  [Jan. 

44  The  fact  is,  you  sheep-faced  scoun- 
drel " 

44  Too  innocent-lookm,  your  reve- 
rence, I  am — no  doubt — but,  upon  my 
padereen?,  not  more  so  to  the  eye  than 
/  am  widin  here" — placing  his  huge 
paw  upon  his  stomach. 

44  Silence,  Bosthoon,  and  hear  me. — 
The  fact  is,  that  you  have  destroyed 
the  girl,  and  ruined  her  reputation ;  and 
after  having  done  (his,  you  now  wunt 
to  abscond,  and  go  to  America." 

Bosthoon  scratched  behind  his  ear, 
as  if  his  conscience  winced  to  the  very 
core  at  this  home  charge  from  the 
priest.  He  looked  abashed  at  his  reve- 
rence for  a  moment,  then  at  the  win- 
dow, then  at  the  grate,  and  finally  into 
the  bottom  of  his  own  hat,  as  *if  he 
expected  to  find  there  some  relief  from 
the  deep  and  damning  embarrassment 
into  which  he  made  the  priest  believe 
that  his  reverence's  observation  had 
thrown  him. 

The  reader,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  Bosthoon  had  never 
yet  opened  his  lips  to  my  aunt  Molshy  ; 
and  that,  of  course,  the  whole  material 
of  the  dialogue  between  him  and  the 
priest  was  as  pure  fiction,  on  his  paTt, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  imagination 
of  man. 

44  Yes,  you  villainous  he-Gorgon — 
after  having  destroyed  the  girl — a  da- 
cent  girl,  too— I  know  the  M'Funs 
well — I  am  her  confessor,  you  repro- 
bate, and  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
it ; — after  having  destroyed  her,  you 
want  to  get  a  character  from  me,  and 
then  to  run  off  to  America,  and  aban- 
don her." 

44  Dor  an  qfrin  necv,  I  don't,  if  she 
will  marry  me — but  if  she  stands  out 
this  way  " 

44  No  wonder  for  her  to  stand  out, 
you  blackguard,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  why  should  she  refuse  to 
marry  you  now  fn 

44  Why,  be  gorra,  sir,  she  stands  up 
for  a  auurle  life,  God  pardon  her." 

.«  wift— how  is  thatr 

44  She  says,  your  reverence,  that  she 
will  never  marry  me  or  any  one  else — 
that  she'll  live  single,  and  a  vargin,  all 
her  life  to  come— then,  agin,  even  if  I 
do  go  to  America,  i  am  sure  my  father, 
for  my  sake,'  would  provide  for  any 
charge  I  might  lave  behind  me.  1  know 
he  likes  grandchildre." 

44  But  I  will  take  very  good  care," 
said  the  worthy  priest,  44  that  you  shall 
not  leave  the  country  till  you  are  made 
man  and  wife  ;  and  not  even  then,  un- 
less she  goes  with  you." 
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"  And  I  am  willm'  to  do  it,"  replied 
Bosthoon  ;  44  but  why  should  she  hould 
out  aguiust  the  marriage  herself?  I 
tould  her  I'd  bring  ber  by  force  to  you, 
and  she  said,  if  I  did,  she'd  deny  every 
word  of  what  I've  now  said.  So,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?" 

a  Never  mind  what  she  says,"  said 
the  credulous  priest ;  44  haul  her  down 
here,  and  I'll  soon  give  you  a  legitimate 
authority  ovei  her.'* 

Bosthoon,  however,  who  had  a  pro- 
per regard  for  his  own  neck,  felt  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  follow  the 
priest's  advice.  **  No — no,w  he  replied, 
**  if  she  wont  do  it  willinly,  the  divil  a 
one  o'  me  will  force  her.  She  may 
take  her  way,  an'  VU  take  wme.  As  to 
the  twistimouial,  if  your  reverence 
wont  give  it,  why,  be  gorra,  I  must 
only  do  without  it  In  the  mane  time, 
1  hope  that  your  reverence,  for  my 
sake,  as  I'm  about  lavin'  the  counthry, 
wont  be  sayin'  any  thing  regardin*  what 
passed  betune  us — wishin*  your  reve- 
rence a  good  mornin' !" 

Bosthoon's  point  was  gained  ;  for  ere 
three  days  had  elapsed  the  worthy 
priest,  in  the  height  of  his  indignation 
against  bis  baseness  and  treachery,  had 
sent  the  history  of  my  aunt  Molshy 's 
fabricated  weakness  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  that  and  the  adjoining  parishes, 
lu  fact,  Bosthoon  had  made  Father 
M'Flewsther  himself  the  principal  cri- 
minal in  the  scandal  ;  and  the  upshot 
was,  that  the  M'Funs  finding  aunt 
Molshy 's  character  blown  upon,  and  by 
such  a  competent  authority  as  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  deemed  it  better,  as  there 
was  no  calling  in  the  scandal,  to  marry 
her  to  Bosthoon  at  once  ;  and  w  e  need 
scarcely  add,  that  Father  M'Flewsther's 
advice  strongly  contributed  to  fix  them 
in  this  resolution. 

Such  was  the  simplicity  of  Bosthoon 
M'Flail— and  Father  Blackthorn  was 
Au  son. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  detail  of 
their  wedding,  which,  indeed,  raesented 
the  usual  traits  to  be  found-*  at  such 
festivities  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  a 
pleasant  alternation  of  mirth  and  pug- 
nacity. It  could  not  indeed  pass  with- 
out  this  necessary  admixture  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  M4 Flails,  from  a  spirit  of 
family  pride,  and  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  consistency  of  their  cha- 
racter, could  not  allow  the  M'Funs  to 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Nor  could 
the  M*Funs,  on  the  contrary,  allow  the 
M' Flails  to  turn  such  a  scene  of  convi- 
vial hilarity  iuto  a  continuous  battle. 


The  opposition,  therefore,  between  the 
contending  principles  of  the  two  par- 
ties, produced  those  agreeable  lights 
and  shadows — in  other  words,  that  fun 
and  fighting,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguish the  Irish  climate  and  the  Irish 
heart  from  all  others  with  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted,  or  of  which  I 
have  ever  read. 

In  other  countries,  it  is  true,  and  I 
am  forced  to  admit  it,  that  Bosthoon's 
most  signal  exploit,  at  his  own  wedding 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  kind  of 
small  sacrilege.  Bosthoon,  however, 
who  was  not  a  theologian, and  n°  great 
shakes  of  a  moralist,  felt  no  remorse  in 
perpetrating  the  exploit  I  have  alluded 
to.  In  plain  truth,  then,  as  it  was 
family  against  family— the  iM' Flails 
against  the  M'Funs,  backed  by  the 
M*  Flummeries  on  one  side,  and  the 
M'Scuts  on  the  other — honest  Bos- 
thoon, whose  sympathy  with  his  new 
connexion  was  too  fresh  to  be  practi- 
cal, entertained  no  scruple  at  all  in 
giving  to  his  own  father-in-law  the 
**.  crame"  of  a  sound  drubbing. — 
This,  however,  though  looked  upon  bv 
his  relations  as  heroism  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  was  inferior  to  that 
which  Molshy,  his  bride,  acting  under 
an  indignant  sense  of  filial  duty, 
achieved  for  herself.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unpleasantly  particular  ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Bosthoon  went  to  hip 
nuptial  couch  that  night  with  a  broken 
head,  and  that  the  hand  by  whieh  it 
was  broken,  was  the  same  that  had  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  plighted 
to  him  its  troth,  when  its  fair  ow  ner 
promised  him  love,  honour,  and 
obedience.  Some  marks,  I  admit,  she 
did  receive  in  thus  signalizing  herself, 
but  then  Bosthoon  expressed  deep  con- 
trition in  the  course  of  that  night  for 
having  inflicted  them,  and  Molshy  as- 
sured him  she  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

From  this  forward,  they  lived  har- 
moniously enough  together.  The 
gamboling*  of  Bosthoon  during  the 
honey-moon,  though  uncouth,  were 
not  disagreeable  to  his  strapping  bride. 
Taking  them,  therefore,  each  as  the 
representative  of  their  class,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  very  well 
paired,  and  that  she  as  a  M'Fun  w  as 
qttite  a  match  for  him  as  a  M'Flail. 

In  this  way  things  went  on  well 
enough  on  both  sides,  for  about  two 
months,  when  one  evening  as  Bosthoon 
and  his  wife  sat  together  enjoying  a 
comfortable  tete-a-tetc,  he  noticed  a 
peculiar  embarrassment  of  manner  in 
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his  amiable  partner  for  which  he  could 
not  account.  He  saw  very  well  that 
the  bashful  creature  was  labouring 
under  some  extraordinary  secret  which 
•he  felt  a  blushing-  reluctance  to  dis- 
close. Bosthoon,  of  course,  was  sorely 
puzzled  as  to  what  the  nature  of  her 
communication  oould  be,  for  as  he  had 
Utile  knowledge  of  the  sex,  or  of  their 
teasing  agreeable  moods  and  whims, 
so  was  he  signally  deficient  in  that 
sagacity  which  so  often  enables  wit  to 
anticipate  experience.  Though  de- 
ficient in  penetration,  however,  he  was 
no  fool,  aud  consequently  took  a  most 
excellent  method  of  making  her  aban- 
don that  coquettish  fondness  which 
•he  seemed  disposed  to  work  np  into 
nothing  less  than  a  mystery.  This  im- 
perturbable indifference  on  his  part 
succeeded.  Molshy,  after  patting  nim 
on  the  cheek,  and  playfully  shaking  a 
pair  of  ears  (his,  of  course,)  nearly 
equal  to  Bottom's,  at  length  said, 

44  Bosthoon,  darlm," 

"  Well,  Molsh." 

Molsh  hung  down  her  head,  first 
giving  him  a  timid,  pleasant,  significant, 
roguish  glance  from  the  tail  of  her  eye, 
after  which  she  placed  the  palm  of  her 
right  hand  on  that  of  her  left,  and 
began  to  inspect  the  joints  of  her 
fingers,  passing  her  left  thumb  over  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  which  was  up- 
permost, and  seeming  to  examine  them 
joint  by  joint. 

-  What  wor  you  goin  to  sav,  my 
thracle  V" 

44  Oh,  bad  scran  to  you,  Bosthoon ! 
you'r  the  dickens !" 

-  How,  darlin  ?" 

44  Go  to  the  sarra,  the  never  a  one  o' 
me  will  tell  you." 

**  Well,  jewcll,  sure  I  can't  help 
tbatr 

44  Oh,  but  Bosthoon— sure— no  ;  bad 
cess  to  the  word.  Still,  I'll  take  one 
myself,  so  I  will — (a  huge  smack  in- 
flicted on  Bosthoon.) 

*  Bedad,"  said  Bosthoon,  licking  his 
lips,  44  that's  what  I  enll  doin  it  honest. 
Faix,  Molsh,  you  laid  your  shoulder  to 
it  there.  Upon  my  purty,  that  utat  a 
sappy  one." 

Bat,  Bosthoon,  jewel  and  darlin, 
you  don't  know  what  1  have  to  tell 
you." 

44  No,  in  troth,  Molshy,  but  I  hope 
111  hear  it  soon." 

44  Go  way  wid  you,"  she  replied  in  a 
pet,  44  you  have  no  curosity ;  the 
never  a  kiss  111  give  you  this  month 
to  come." 


M  Faith,  I  suspected  as  much  by 
reason  of  that  last  one.  It  would  cove* 
three  weeks  and  nine  days  any  how  ; 
but  why  have  I  no  curosity,  goslin  T 

44  Bekase,  you  bav'n't." 

44  Well,  sure  I'm  the  less  like  a  tvo- 
man,  Molsh." 

Here  his  indifference  to  her  secret 
induced  Molshy  to  show  strong  symp- 
toms of  getting  pathetic,  which  is 
always  the  dernier  resort  of  a  woman. 

44  You  may  thrate  me  as  bad  as  you 
plase,  Bosthoon,  but  I'm  not  in  a  state 
to  be"— 

Here  her  tears  came  with  great 
fluency,  and  Bosthoon 's  indolence  was 
actually  stirred  into  something  like  in- 
terest in  consequence  of  her  emotion. 

44  Bnt  darlin,"  he  replied,  "  tell  me— 
tell  your  own  Bosthoon,  at  wanst  what 
is  wrong  ?" 

44  Wrong,"  said  Molshy,  drying  her 
eyes,  and  with  something  of  a  proud 
but  indignant  feeling, 44  wrong,  there's 
nothing  wrong then  all  at  once, 
gliding  into  caresses  and  endearments, 
she  added  tenderly, 

44  No,  darlin,  jewel — no,  my  own 
Bosthoon,  there's  nothing  wrong  wid 
me-^-no,  jewel,  but  the  conthratry." 

Her  voice,  while  uttering  these 
words,  sank  by  degrees  into  a  tone  of 
most  affectionate  and  significant  con- 
fidence. 

44  Faith/'  said  the  obtuse  husband, 
44  I'm  as  proud  as  a  paycock  that  there's 
nothing  wrong  wid  you.  Why  you 
frightened  the  life  out  o'me.  I  thought 
you  had  cotch  this  complaint  that's 
goin." 

Molshy,  seeing  that  all  the  usual 
imtendoes  in  such  cases  weTe  absolutely 
lost  upon  him,  bent  her  face, and  placing 
her  lips  tohis  car,  said, 

44  Whisper,  jewel." 

She  must  have  disclosed  something 
of  singular  importance,  for  Bosthoon 
on  hearing  it,  raised  his  head,  and  fas- 
tening his  grey  eyes  upon  her  with  a 
grin  of  delight,  that  raised  his  white 
heavy  brows  halfway  up  his  forehead, 
and  distending  his  mouth  chuckle  after 
chuckle,  until  it  almost  reached  those 
ears  the  reader  wots  of,  exclaimed, 

44  Tundher  and  whiskey,  do  you  tell 
me  so  r 

44  Yes,  I  do,  Bosthoon.  Yes,  I  do, 
darlin,  jewel,  and  now  don't  yoo 
like  me  betthcr  than  ever  ?  Don't 
you  now  ?  Tell  me,  Bosthoon, 
darlin  ?* 

There  was  no  verbal  reply  given  to 
this  query*  but  a  powerful  grappling 
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match  immediately  took  place,  which 
from  the  loudness  and  frequency  of  the 
smacks  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
what  is  called  a  running  fire  in  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry. 

We  cannot  dwell  long  upon  this 
scene,  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  billings, 
and  coings,  and  palming?,  and 
nursings,  and  whisperings,  and  squeez- 
ing*, and  pressures,  with  the  other 
nonsensical  endearments  that  make 
the  honey-moon  look  like  a  be- 
slobbered cake  of  liquorice  in  the 
hands  of  two  over-grown  children, 
may  all  do  very  well  in  the  proper 
place,  but  to  a  spectator  they  are  in  the 
mean  tine  anything  but  delicate  or 
agreeable. 

Still  we  cannot  help  assuring  our 
readers  that  when  this  billing  match 
between  Bosthoon  and  Molshy  was 
over,  he  once  again  expanded  his  ca- 
vernous mouth  into  a  gap  that  resem- 
bled the  cleft  of  an  earthquake,  and 
raising  his  huge  brows  one  after  ano- 
ther like  the  lumbering  portcullis  of  a 
drawbridge,  at  the  same  time  exposing 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  he  gazed  upon 
her  with  an  ogle  which  we  can  com- 
pare to  nothing  except  the  disconsolate 
look  of  a  dying  calf. 

Molshy  in  return  gave  him  a  diffi- 
dent but  playful  pat  on  the  face,  which 
were  it  not  for  a  further  disclosure  that 
she  bad  to  make,  would  have  led  to  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  we  have  de- 
clined to  describe  as  being  rather  too 
sweet  for  mere  lookers-on. 

**  Bosthoon,  behave,  dear — behave 
now.    Sure  1  have  more  to  tell  you." 

**  What !  more  good  news  of  the  same 
kind  ;  be^ad  you're  worth  goold." 

«*  No,  jewel,  its  consarnin'  my  health 
for  the  last  two  or  three  clays.  You 
know,  yourself,  I  never  cared  much 
about  what  I'm  spakin'  of,  although  I 
could  take  an  odd  sup  now  and  thin 
whin  1  got  it." 

*•  A  sup  o*  what,  my  thracle  ?" 

*  Arra,  Bosthoon,  don't  you  see  what 
I  mane  ?" 

-  Faith,  I  dont  think  I  do,  but  let  us 
hear  it  first,  and  then  I  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  it." 

**  1  feel  quare  for  a  sup  o'  whiskey." 

"  Vou  want  a  sup  of  whiskey.  Well 
an  you  must  get  it.  I'll  thrate  you  to 
share  of  a  naggin,  or  half  a  pint  in  the 
market  on  next  Saturday.  Wont  that 
be  something  ?  Buds!  woman,  couldn't 
you  tell  me  at  wanst  that  you  wanted 
it?" 

Is  it  mc  want  it,  Bosthoon,  jewel  ! 


Ob,  the  sorra  sup  for  my  part  ever  ity 
care  about  it ;  sure  it's  not  that  at  aH, 
dear." 

44  Upon  my  purty,  thin,  it  looks 
divilish  like  it,  thTacleen.  If  it's  not 
that,  then  what  is  it,  coaxy  ?" 

**  The  never  a  one  of  him  understands 
me  a  bit,  so  he  doesn't.  Sure  it's  not 
me  tliat  wishes  for  it^Bosthoon." 

u  By  my  soul,  an  it's  not  me  then, 
Molsli  ;  and  who  the  puck  is  it,  for 
there's  but  the  two  of  us  ?" 

Molshy's  contempt  was  beginning  to 
rise  at  Bosthoon'*  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension,  but  checking 
this,  she  proceeded  in  a  wheedling  and 
confidential  tone. 

**  Sure  it  wouldn't  be  right  to  refuse 
it  to  roe  now,  Bosthoou — now  man 
alive,  I  mightn't,  or  somebody  else 
mightn't  be  the  better  of  not  getting  it ; 
only  two  of  us  ! — the  sorrow  one  but 
you're  britrht." 

w 

Bosthoon  expanded  his  grey"  eyes, 
and  first  looked  at  Molshy  with  a  sadly 
puzzled  countenance,  after  which  he 
cast  a  bewildered  glance  slowly  about  the 
room,  and  again  fixed  his  eyes  on  Molsh 
without  appearing  one  whit  the  wiser. 
Molsh  felt  that  she  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative  as  before  of  becoming  her 
own  interpreter ;  so  bending  her  face 
again,  and  putting  her  lips  to  his  ear, 
she  said, 

M  Bosthoon,  whisper  jewel." 

And  in  a  few  words  she  conveyed 
the  communication  and  received  an 
answer  similar  to  the  last. 

"  Tundhcr  and  whiskey,  Molsh,  my 
thracle,  do  vou  tell  me  so." 

44  Yes  I  do,  and  1  feel  very  quare 
for  want  of  a  sup." 

Now,  the  reader  ignorant  of  physi- 
ology may  not  see  the  direct  bearing 
which  the  circumstances  I  am  now  de- 
tailing are  calculated  to  have  on  the 
life  and  character  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  of  my  autobiography.  This, 
however,  will  be  better  explained  by 
what  I  am  about  to  narrate. 

Bosthoon  no  sooner  understood  the 
nature  of  the  longing  desire  expressed 
by  Molshy  for  the  sup  of  whiskey, 
than  he  put  a  pint  bottle  in  his  pocket 
and  went  off  to  Peter  Byrne's  public 
house,  at  the  cross-roads,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  desired  beverage 
for  her. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  one  cause 
of  his  alacrity  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  his  wife  proceeded  from  the 
simple  fact  that  from  the  moment  she 
mentioned  the  whiskey,  he  felt  his  own 
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longing  for  it  nearly  as  powerful  as 
hers.  Bostboon  was  never  the  fellow 
to  flinch  from  his  glass,  and  indeed 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  his  native 
country  who  possessed  a  head  more 
impervious  to  its  influence  than  his.— 
On  reaching  the  cross-roads,  like  a 
dutiful  husband,  he  lost  no  time  in  get- 
ting his  bottle  filled  with  the  best 
whiskey  the  house  afforded,  with  which 
he  would  have  immediately  returned 
home,  were  it  not  for  the  very  natural 
circumstance  of  his  meeting  a  few  of 
his  neighbours  who  weregoiug  to  have 
something  to  drink.  Bosthoon  passed 
to  an  inner  room,  and  without  much 
reluctance  sat  down  along  with  them, 
placing  his  bottle  of  whiskey  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  his  chair.  Glass 
followed  glass  for  an  hour  or  two, 
during  which  time  they  sang  and 
chatted  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour.  Indeed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  their 
mirth  was  excessive,  so  much  so  that  in 
Bosthoon's  opinion  there  was  a  pound 

of  laughter  to  every  ounce  of  joke  

They  drank  his  own  health  with  great 
glee,  then  Molshy's  and  young  Bos- 
thoon's,  and  accompanied  each  toast 
with  peals  of  mirth  that  made  the 
house  ring.  At  length  he  remembered 
the  state  of  earnest  expectation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  wife,  and  alter 
bidding  them  a  hearty  good  night,  he 
put  his  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
turned home,  somewhat  crestfallen,  we 
admit,  in  consequence  of  having  de- 
layed so  long  upon  so  important  a  mes- 
sage. 

44  Oyeh,  Bosthoon,  darlin,"  said  the 
wife,  *•  but  I  thought  you'd  never  come, 
an  me  the  way  I'm  in  ! 

"  Why  I  met  with  a  few  friend?,  and 
could  neither  by  hook  or  crook  get 
away  from  them.  But  never  mind, 
Molsh,  here's  a  pint  of  stuff  that  'ud 
take  a  tear  off  a  pig,  my  thracle.  Get 
me  a  glass.* 

He  immediately  filled  her  a  glass, 
which  she  no  sooner  tasted,  than  with 
a  strong  shudder  of  aversion  she  laid 
it  down,  exclaiming — 

"  By  the  blessed  saints,  Bosthoon 
man  alive,  it's  pure  wather." 

44  Wather  my  thracle,"  replied  the 
astonished  husband,  "did'nt  I  taste  the 
whiskey  out  o'  the  pint,  afore  it  wint 
into  the  bottle.'* 

He  then  filled  a  glass  for  himself,  and 
found  that  Molshy  was  certainly  right, 
nor  unless  she  herself  had  seen  through 
the  trick,  which  his  boon  companions 


played  upon  him  by  exchanging  his 
whiskey  for  water,  would  he,  by  any 
means,  have  discovered  it. 

"Oh,  Bosthoon.  darliI^/,  said  the 
wife, 44 1  feel  very  poorly." 

M  Don't  be  poorly,  Tiuckey,  111  get 
you  another,  and  bate  the  worth  of  a 
gallon  upon  the  first  o'  the  skamers  I 
meet." 

44  It's  too  late,  jewel— it's  too  late 
now  ;  the  harm's  done,  Bosthoon,  dar- 
lin ;  the  harm's  done." 

44  Why,  I  won't  be  long  out ;  sure 
I'll  be  here  wid  it  in  no  time.  And  if 
I  meet 

44  No,  no,  dear — you  won't  go  out 
any  more  to-night,"  she  replied,  ap- 
prehensive of  his  getting  into  a  quarrel, 
a  propensity  at  which,  notwithstanding 
his  sluggishuess,  he  was  rather  active  ; 
'•no,  no,  darlin*,  all  the  harm  is  done  ; 
it's  gone  aff  o'  me  ;  so  that  even  if  I  had 
it,  it  would  be  no  use." 

Mrs.  M' Flail,  in  truth,  had  stated 
the  tact  ;  the  harm  had  been  done  iu 
consequence  of  Bosthoon*s  having 
bungled  the  performance  of  so  simple 
a  matter  as  earn  trig  home  a  piut  of 
whiskey  to  his  longing  and  loving 
wife. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  have  I  ac- 
counted on  natural  principles  for  that 
indomitable  kydruj>hobia  which  their 
first-born  son  was  afflicted  with,  as  well 
as  for  that  facetious  propensity  to  good 
liquor,  which  formed  so  agreeable  a 
quality  in  his  character. 

It  has  been  generally  observed,  and 
experience  confirms  the  observation, 
that  genius,  talent,  and  all  the  more 
striking  points  of  character  are  in- 
herited from  the  mother.    To  this, 
however,  there  Lave  undoubtedly  been 
many  outstanding  exceptions.    As  for 
Father  M*  Flail,  he  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  verify  not  only  the 
general  rule  but  the  exception  also. 
It  was  remarked  of  his  mother,  that 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  we 
have  just  mentioned,  until  the  time 
of  her  death  she  never  could  relish 
water,  except,  as  the   quack  said, 
44  when  more  or  less  diluted  with 
whiskey."    From  her  this  naturally  de- 
scended to  her  son,  as  did  that  readi- 
ness to  use  the  cudgel  for  which  his 
whole  family  by  the  fathers  side  were 
noted. 

Since  their  marriage,  Bosthoon'*  af- 
fection for  MoUhy  grew  very  fast.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  to  find  a  couple 
happier  iu  each  other.  Quarrels  they 
hud  few  or  none,  for  Bosthoon  was 
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heavy  io  his  intellect  and  easy  in  his 
temper,  except  when  powerfully  pro- 
voked, or  when  a  point  was  to  be 
gained.  Molshy  was  also  of  a  placid 
disposition,  unless  upon  rare  occasions, 
and  both,  as  I  have  said  before,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other.  In 
this  way  they  lived  a  pattern  of  conju- 
gal attachment  to  their  neighbours, 
whilst  in  fairs  and  markets  thev  were 
equally  conspicuous  for  a  sociaf  spirit. 
No  two,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  each  other,  ever  took  their 
naggin  or  half  pint  with  greater  com- 
fort, or  set  the  world  more  decidedly 
at  defiance  after  they  had  taken  it. 

The  period  for  Molshy's  confinement 
however,  was  now  drawing  near,  and 
Bosthoon  was  literally  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectation.  His  manner  and  dispo- 
sition were  now  considerably  changed. 
Instead  of  crooning  over  the'old  lachry- 
mose airs  which  tie  was  accustomed 
to  dole  out  with  such  a  dismal  drawl, 
be  confined  himself  altogether  to  brisk 
and  livelv  tunes,  such  as  *'  Drops  of 
Brandy,"'"  The  Black  Joke,"  44  Deed 
an*  you  Sha'nt,"  '*  Harvest  Home,"  and 
others  that  were  of  a  cheerful  and  ap- 
propriate character  ;  for  Bosthoon,  in 
something  of  a  prophetic  spirit  aud  a 
grateful  heart,  considered  it  as  a  time 
very  proper  for  rejoicing. 

Such  was  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects, when  one  morning  Molshy  rose 
up  and  and  alter  breakfast,  addressing 
her  husband  with  rather  a  thoughtful, 
if  not  a  disturbed  brow,  said— 

**  Bosthoon,  dear." 

-  Well,  Molsh,  my  Tiuckey  T 

u  I'm  not  asy  in  my  mind  this 
momin*,  the  Lord  be  praised !** 

-  Why.  Molsh  T 

**  Why,  in  regard  of  a  dhramc  I  had 
last  night — the  Lord  guard  me  an' 
what  I'm  carry  in*. 

**  Amin,  I  pray  Jasus  this  day,  re- 
sponded Bosthoon,**  turning  his  grey 
eyes  upon  her  with  the  stare  of  a  man 
who  had  seen  a  ghost.  44  What  was 
the  dhrame,  Molsheen  ?  Let  us  hear 
it  any  how." 

-  Why — och  throth,  I  donna  what  to 
make  of  it ;  it  was  a  quare  one — the 
nerra  one  but  I'm  ashamed,  so  I  am. 

*•  Is  it  wid  me — wid  your  own  Bos- 
thoon. you'd  be  ashamed  ?" 

44  Why,  it's  so  quare  ;  but  sure  any 
how,  it's  oniy  a  dhrame,  an*  they  say 
that  dhrames  go  by  ennthraries." 

44  Well,  now  for  it." 

*  Why — but  Bosthoon,  you  muo'nt 
laugh  ;  tne  sorra  one  if  you  do,  but  I'll 
stop  short,  and  won't  tell  it.** 


**  Out  wid  it— out  wid  it." 

'« Why,  ha,  ha,  ha— throth  I  can't 
help  laughin'  myself.  I  dhramed  thin 
that  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  black- 
thorn staff,  wid  a  priest's  surplus  on 
the  one  end  of  it,  au'  the  sorra  purtier 
blackthorn  ever  my  eyes  beheld." 

Now,  whenever  Bosthoon  was  sorely 
puzzled,  his  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  most  significant  vacancy. 
On  this  occasion  the  earnest  stare 
remained,  but  all  the  other  features  of 
his  face  became  lapsed  or  entangled 
into  each  other,  in  a  manner  so  ludi- 
crously grave  and  perplexed,  that  no- 
thing but  great  command  of  muscle 
could  prevent  a  stranger  on  looking  at 
them  from  indulging  in  excessive  mirth. 

44  Oyeh  Molsh !  brought  to  bed  of 
a  Blackthorn  !** 

44  Only  in  my  dhrame,  sure.'* 

44  Derrydages  ! — be  the  shamrock, 
there's  something  in  that,  Molsh!  How 
will  we  get  the  sinse  out  of  it  ?" 

44  I'm  not  out  o*  the  notion  of  goin* 
to  the  priest  about  it.  Father  M'  Flews- 
ther,  they  say,  knows  everything." 

•*  He  that  knows  every  thing,  may 
know  a  thing  or  two  too  much,  Molsh  ; 
besides,  he'd  only  call  you  a  fool,  for 
runnin'  to  throuble  him  about  a  Black- 
thorn you  never  saw  only  in  a  dhrame.** 

*  But  what's  to  be  done?"  said  the 
wife.  44  I*m  not  at  all  aisy  in  my  mind 
since  I  dremt  it — nor  wont,  till  I  hear 
the  mania'  of  it." 

Desperately  was  the  husband  per- 
plexed at  a  mystery  so  completely  out 
of  the  range  of  his  thought  as  this  was. 
Women,  however,  possess  a  readier 
talent  for  solving  small  difficulties  than 
men  ;  a  fact,  of  which  Molsh,  after  a 
few  minutes*  close  attention,  gave  am- 
ple proof. 

44  I'd  hould  goold  to  silver*  she  ex- 
claimed, 44 1  have  it" 

44  Faith,  I'm  not  disputing  that,"  said 
the  husband. 

44  I'm  spakin'  of  the  manin',**  she  con- 
tinued, 44  and  here  it  is — the  priest's 
surplus  signifies  that  he'll  be  a  priest.*^ 

*'  And  what  part  of  a  priest's  gear  is 
bis  surplus  ?"  enquired  Bosthoon. 

44  Why,  it's  the  white  shirt,  man-alive, 
that  he  puts  on  him  of  a  Sunday." 

44  But  how  will  you  rekinsile  the 
blackthorn  an'  the  surplus  ?*  continued 
Bosthoon  again. 

44  Why,  it  signifies,  that  he'll  be  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  heretics,  an'  a 
black  thorn,  too,  to  them.** 

**  Be  the  shamrogue,  Mobb,  that's 
great  arguin'  entirely — almost  as  deep 
as  Scripthcr.  Faith,  you  desarvc  a  sup 
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o' something  for  that,  and  most  get  it,    would  not  have  disgraced  Franken- 
too.    Come,  hand  oat  the  bottle — by  stein. 

the  three  blessed  laves,  we'll  drink  sue-      Molshy4*  female  relatives,  however, 
cess  to  young  Father  Blackthorn  in    having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
spite  o'  the  world,  an*  long  life  to  him."   mysterious  Father  Blackthorn,  his  re- 
No  man  could  see  a  dark  or  difficult    verence  in  a  short  time  became  a  well- 
point,  when  duly  and  satisfactorily  ex-   known  character  in  the  parish,  and  had 
plained,  better  than  Bosthoon.    He,    his  health  drank  many's  the  good  time 
therefore,  clung  to  his  wife's  interpre-   and  often,  at  the  convivial  meetings  of 
tation  of  the  dream  with  a  pertinacity    Bosthoon  and  his  friends,  even  before 
worthy  of  his  character.    In  point  of  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  en- 
faet,  he  was  nearly  as  proud  of  young   dowed  with  visible  existence. 
Blackthorn  before  he  entered  upon  the       The  reader  sees  from  what  I  have 
stage  of  life  at  all,  as  ever  he  was  after-   already  written,  that  Father  Black- 
wards.  A  more  literal  individual  could    thorn  was  much  more  fortunate  than 
not  possibly  exist.  If  he  might  be  said    other  men.    I  believe  he  stands  the 
to  calculate  at  all  upon  a  mere  specu-    only  solitary  instance,  from  among 
lative  point,  which  is  a  matter  not  easily    all  those  who  have  been  illustrious 
settled,  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  for  a   since  the  world  began,  of  any  man, 
moment  took  such  a  thing  as  a  contin-   (setting  aside  scriptural  and  prophetic 
gency  into  consideration.    It  entered   characters,)  who  was  ever  celebrated 
not  once  into  his  head,  for  instance,   before  his  birth.    No  wonder  for  him 
that  his  wife  might  present  him  with  a   to  say,  as  he  often  solemnly  did,  that 
daughter,  instead  of  a  son  ;  and  when   he  was  never  created  to  be  a  nonen- 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  probability   tity; — and  surely  the  man  whom  Fame 
of  such  an  event,  he  treated  it  with    claimed  to  herself  before  his  entrance 
great  scorn,  and  stuck  to  the  dream  as   into  life,  she  will  not  now  abandon, 
an  oracle.    From  that  dialogue  until   after  he  has  departed  out  of  it.  She 
Molshy's  confinement,  whenever  he   met  him  halfway  in  the  beginning,  and 
happened  to  get  a  glass  or  two  in,  he   now  let  her  give  him  a  decent  convoy 
sadly  puzzled  his  friends  and  neigh-   at  the  end.    To  neglect  him,  however, 
boars  by  his  huge  winks,  grotesque   is  out  of  her  power.    Father  M'FIail 
grimraaces,  and  nods  so  ominous,  that   was  not  doomed  to  be  remembered 
they  might  very  well  precede  the  birth   only  to  be  forgotten.    No :  for  as  the 
of  a  prodigy.    Often  and  often  he   poet  said  upon  an  occasion  not  dtssi- 
insisted  that  they  should  drink  the   milar  to  that  which  renders  the  quota- 
health  of  young  Father  Blackthorn  ;   tion  so  applicable  :— 
but  who  young  Father  Blackthorn  was,          Vocalem  brerlant  alia  s>ubeunte  Latin!, 
from  whence  he  came,  or  where  he      At  length  the  important  crisis  and 
might  be  found,  no  human  ingenuity  the  midwife  both  arrived,  and  Bos- 
could  get  out  of  him.    Even  Molshy  thoon  saw  the  latter  personage  enter 
herself  was  rather  annoyed  with  him,   with  a  chuckle,  that  seemed  to  be  a 
for  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  he   cross  between  a  laugh  and  a  groan, 
did  not  give  her  a  dismal  leer,  whilst,    He  immediately  betook  himself  to  the 
at  the  same  time  he  enquired  in  an  as-  barn,  where  he  lav  down  on  a  coueh  of 
tounding  whisper,  with  one  eyebrow   straw,  and  with  his  face  to  the  roof 
raised,  probably  half  way  up  h*is  fore-  tried  to  manage  the  right  merry  jig  of 
head,  and  the  other  unmoved,              «  HaTvest-Homc."     Every  now  and 
M  Well,  my  thracle,  how  is  Father  then,  however,  he  arose,  and  putting 
Blackthorn?  Eh,  Molsh  ?    Faith  he'll    in  his  face,  which  was  more  than  ordi- 
be  a  credit  to  the  M*  Flails, — an'  I'm   narily  disjointed  by  the  contending 
as  proud  as  a  paycock  oat  of  him  al-   effects  of  hope  and  anxiety,  he  asked, 
ready.    As  for  you,  I'll  dhrarae  you   in  a  voice  which  defies  description, — 
against  any  woman  in  the  barony."           "Has  Father  Blackthorn  arrived 

Much  mirth,  indeed,  was  occasioned  yet?" 
by  his  perpetual  allusions  to  Father  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  servant- 
Blackthorn  ;  and  many  persons,  over-  wench;  "and  plaze  Goodness  there 
rating  their  own  powers  of  penctra-  wont  be  any  occasion  for  either  priest 
tion,  undertook  to  extract  the  secret  or  docthoT.  Go  out  o'  that  wid  you, 
out  of  him,  as  to  who  his  reverence  masther,  till  you're  sent  for." 
might  be.  All  they  could  get,  how-  "  By  the  shamrogue,  when  his  reve- 
cver,  was  a  portentous  dislocation  of  rence  appears  111  soon  hear  of  it,  any 
the  features,  designed  for  a  right  know-  how,  Breeid.— Wahaw !  wee  ho !  ho  V 
i»g  wink,  or  a  grin  of  defiance,  that    And  out  he  straggled  once  more  to  the 
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barn,  resumed  his  horizontal  position  fully  impatient  struggle  among  the 

on  the  straw,  and  commenced  toe  cross  s(raw,  occasioned  by  his  hurry  to  get 

I  bare  just  alluded  to.  up — for  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the 

But  in  truth  I  must  say  a  word  or  huge  fellow  was  by  no  means  insensible 

two  more  about  Bosthoon's  character,  to  the  better  domestic  feelings.  The 

before  bis  reverence  himself  makes  his  history  of  his  own  iniquity,  for  instance, 

debut  upon  that  stage  where  he  is  des-  given  to  Father  M'Flewsther,  was  occa- 

tined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part,  sioned  nearly  as  much  by  a  kind  of 

Bosthoon  in  fact  was  the  representa-  unshaped  ball  urinative  affection  for  my 

tive  of  a  class  of  men  who  nave  not  aunt  Molshy's  person,  as  by  a  powerful 

yet,  at  least  as  far  as  I  remember,  been  hankering  after  her  wealth, 

described  by  any  writer  upon  Irish  "  Tundher-an -whiskey,  is  he  come 

character.    In  the  common  affairs  of  at  last !    Hurroo,  boy* — *  There's  fire 

life  he  was,  notwithstanding  bis  pon-  on  the  mountains — run,  boys,  run!'" 

derous  stupidity,  as  little  of  a  fool  as  saying  which,  he  started  from  the  barn 

ever  drove  a  bargain.   Instead  of  that,  at  a  sling-trot,  with  one  shoulder  far  in 

iu  matters  where  he  felt  a  direct  or  advance  of  bi3  body,  and,  entering  the 

persona]   interest,  no  human  being  kitchen,  shouted  as  if  he  were  announ- 

could  outwit  him.    There  was  a  dog-  cing  the  final  conflagration — "  Where's 

ged  ingenuity  about  him  which,  whilst  the  priest  ?— haugb-agh,   agh-ogb-o  I 

it  lulled  suspicion,  seldom  left  the  — where's  the  clargy  ? — show  forth  his 

keenest  rogue  of  his  acquaintance  any  reverence  —  tundher-an-whiskey,  how 

thing  but  discomfiture  to  boast  of.  Yet  docs  he  look  T 

what  was  strange  enough,  he  had  the  **  Tin  striving" — said  the  midwife, 

character  of  being  a  fool  with  all  those  coming  out  of  another  room~-u  I'm 

who  only  met  him  in  conversation;  striving  to  give  him  a  little  sugar  an* 

whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  asked  wather — it  act*  upon  the  crathurs — an's 

the  opinion  of  those  who  dealt  with  aisy  taken  ;  but  sorra  tpudh  of  it  he'll 

him,  and  who  themselves  stood  hifrh  as  taste,  of  all  the  childher  ever  I  brought 

keen  and  cautious  men  of  business,  to  the  world,  whatever'*  the  rason 

you   would   hear  something  to  this  of  it." 

"effect :—  "  No — nor  the  dioual  saize  the  drop 
M  Bosthoon  M* Flail  a  fool! — Ay,  ay!  o'  your  sugar  and  wather  he'll  let  cross 
Well,  go  and  buy  him  for  one,  and  his  lips — the  same  clargy" — said  Bos- 
then  see  if  you  can  boast  of  your  bar-  thoon — M  faith  he  knows  a  thrick  worth 
gain.  To  look  in  his  tacc  you  two  o'  that— but,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my 
wouldn't  turn  him  out  of  a  cabbage-  ould  fingersmith,  put  thewbiskey  to  it 
garden  ;  but,  if  you  want  to  know  — put  the  stiff  drop  to  it,  an*  tbin  see 
Bosthoon,  go  and  dale  wid  him.  A  how  hell  act — nagh-agh-agh,  ogh- 
fool ! — be  me  sowl  he'd  buy  and  sell  hogh.  Ax  his  mother,  Norry — ax  her 
half  the  parish,  for  all  so  simple  as  he  for  that.  Darrydages  !  the  shaver 
looks."  to  be  cute  so  soon — wee,  ho  !  ho  J" 

What  contributed  very  much  to  the  And  he  uttered  a  neigh  of  indescri- 

deprcciation  of  Bosthoon's  character  bable  exultation, 

was  the  blank,  unsy  in  metrical  expres-  "  Well,  avourneen,"  replied  Nony, 

sion  of  his  great  features,  and  the  fum-  "  you  might  give  a  worse  advice,  sure 

Ming  sheepishness  uf  his  manners,  enough — an'  indeed  I  often  do  the 

—to  which  I  may  add  the  possession  same  thing.    The  sorra  better  Jurxhat* 

of  a  head  so  utterly  foreign  to  any  ever  crossed  a  child's  lips,  aay  now." 

thing  like  pure  intellect,  that  it  was  M  My  life  on  him,  "said  Bosthoon,  **  it'll 

indeed  no  wonder  he  bore  the  charac-  go  down  like  new  milk."  She  according- 

ter  of  being  deficient  in  seuse.    In-  ly,  in  compliance  with  the  father's  pre- 

deed,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  it  scription,  added  a  quantum  suficit  of 

might  be  truly  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  the  whiskey  to  the  sugar  and  water, 

possessed  a  large  share  of  cunning  and  after  which  she  tried  his  reverence  with 

shrewdness,  with  a  slender  develop-  the  draught  thus  improved  ;  and  pre- 

ment  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cisely  as  Bosthoon  had  predicted  he 

powers.  set  his  eye  and  laying  his  gum  to  the 

When  the  announcement  of   the  spoon,  drew  in  its  contents  with  a  keen 

birth  of  a  "  thurapin"  boy"  was  made  to  sense  of  enjoyment  that  could  not  be 

him  by  the  servant,  there  was  an  aw-  mistaken   for   mere  animal  appetite. 


•  First  shot. 
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"  Saints  in  Paredies  P  exclaimed  the 
midwife,  u  how  he  takes  it  in !"  That  I 
may  never  if  he's  not  following-  the 
spoon!  Wurrah!  look  at  the  little 
mouth  of  him  searching  about  for  it! 
Faith  it'll  come  nathral  to  you  when 
you  get  up,avourneen,  or  I'm  not  here  ; 
but  any  how,  faith  here's  another  thrial 
duck — you  tuck  the  first  so  manly.'* 

Norry  had  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  youngster  feeling  himself  probably 
refreshed  by  what  he  had  first  gotten, 
gave  a  crow  of  satisfaction  that  was 
heard  through  the  whole  house. 

*  Whagh-agh  !"  shouted  Bosthoon  ; 
u  Be  me  sowl,  the  game  drop's  in  you, 
my  cock — youll  do  yet." 

Saying  which,  he  forced  the  midwife 
to  place  her  charge  in  his  arms  ;  and 
having  then  secured  his  reverence,  he 
strided  up  and  down  the  kitchen,  hug- 
ging and  eating  him,  and  uttering 
noises  of  delight  so  singular,  that  I  can 
find  in  the  range  of  natural  sounds  none 
at  all  with  which  to  compare  them. 
Indeed,  he  appeared  not  unlike  a  white 
bear  carrying  the  young  one  in  its 
paws,  and  tastefully  licking  it  into 
shapes. 

As  Bosthoon's  determination  to 
make  the  first  forthcoming  issue  of  his 
marriage  a  priest  had  taken  wind 
through  the  agency  of  his  wife's  female 
relations,  the  appearance  of  a  son  was, 
of  course,  hailed  by  them  all  with 
great  delight  and  satisfaction.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  haTd  to  guess  how 
he  might  have  acted  had  their  first- 
born been  of  a  different  sex.  Whether 
in  the  dogged  fatuity  of  a  mind  like  his 
he  would  have  put  her  info  inexpres- 
sibles, in  order  to  bear  out  his  predeter- 
minate  intention,  and  sent  her  to  May- 
nooth  as  a  candidate  for  the  mission. 
As  it  happened  the  chubby  face  of 
M  a  beautiful  boy"  saved  him  much 
doleful  anxiety,  and  the  ceaseless  cur- 
rying of  a  huge  frizzled  head  upon  the 
subject.  One  determination,  however, 
he  came  to,  and  that  was,  to  give  the 
"  young  clargy"  such  achristening  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rish during  time  immemorial.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  Molshy  was  able  to  stir 
abroad,  Bosthoon  pressed  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  making  immediate  prepa- 
rations for  that  festive  ceremony.  'Tis 
true  she  demurred  heavily  to  the  scale 
on  which  he  had  fixed  his  heart  to  con- 
duct it.  All  that  deprecation,  entreaty 
and  point-blank  resistance  could  do 
W'ts  attempted  on  her  part.  She  had 
not,  however,  to  grapple  with  a  man, 
but  a  bear,  and  although  his  hugs  were 


not  hugs  of  destructiveness,  still  there 
was  a  loving  ferocity  about  them  which 
no  mere  woman  could  resist  with 
safetv  to  her  bones.  The  fact  is,  that 
Bosthoon  either  actually  got  into  a 
fresh  fit  of  fondness,  or  as  he  had  a 
design  in  it,  probably  feigned  the  fit  Be 
this  as  it  may,  such  an  eternal  grappling 
did  he  keep  with  her,  that  out  or  mere 
self-defence,  she  consented  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way  as  to  the  christening, 
and,  indeed,  as  to  everything  else  con- 
nected with  young  Blackthorn  and  his 
prospects. 

Bosthoon,  having  now  gained  this 
important  point,  spared  neither  time, 
labour,  nor  expense  in  marking  the 
bold  outline  of  this  grand  festivity. — 
The  fellow  was  not  only  big  himself, 
but  had  a  heart  worthy  of  a  Colossus. 
Though  keen  at  a  bargain,  he  was  no 
niggard,  and  never  had  the  same 'heart 
in  a  penny,  for  a  right  good  reason,  be- 
cause his  Majesty  never  issued  a  coin 
large  enough  in  circumference  to  con- 
tain it  No,  no,  faith.  Poor  Bos- 
thoon with  all  his  sheepishness  could 
never  see  a  friend  in  distress  without 
relieving  him,  and  in  this  did  his  son 
Father  Blackthorn  resemble  him,  as 
the  reader  will  find  if  he  have  patience 
to  peruse  the  events  of  his  lite  to  Hs 
close.  The  same  reader  may  infer 
from  what  I  have  already  written,  and 
from  what  he  supposes  I  may  write, 
that  Father  Blackthorn  was  a  drunkard, 
but  with  great  respect  to  his  sagacity, 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  though  fond 
of  his  glass,  he  was  never  drunk  in  his 
life,  which  is  more  than  every  sober 
man  can  say. 

When  his  father,  Bosthoon,  or  big 
Bosthoon,  as  he  was  in  general  called, 
had  hugged  Molshy  into  compliance 
with  his  extensive  notion  01  what 
young  Blackthorn's  christening  ought 
to  be,  he  immediately  invited  to  the 
remotest  branch,  his  wife's  connexions 
and  his  own.  First  in  importance  was 
Father  Roger  M'Flewsther,  the  parish 
priest  and  his  curate,  Father  Bartle 
O'Fag  ;  after  whom  came  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  the  M* Flails, 
M4Funs,  M'Flummerys,  M'Fuds,  their 
cousins,  the  M'Scutts,  and  the  O'SIee- 
veens,  alt  of  whom  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  baptismal  festivity  of  our 
hero. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  brought  in  at  the  end 
of  a  chapter,  I  must  defer  it  until 
next  month. 

Kind  reader,  thine  for  the  present. 

Pheolim  M  Ft.v 
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SCUILLER'S  DRAMA  OF  WALLENSXEIN'B  CAMP  PART  II. 

Scene  VIII. — Gipsy-lads  come  forward  and  go  through  a  waltz,  first  to  a  slow 
and  afterwards  gradually  to  a  quick  measure.  Tlie  First  Yager  dances  with  the 
Servant-girl,  and  the  Recruit  tvilh  the  Sidteress  ;  after  a  white  the  Servant-girl 
runs  off,  and  the  Yager,  in  attempting  to  catch  her,  lays  hold  of  a  Capuchin 
Friar  who  hat  just  entered. 

CAPUCHIN. 

"  Huzza  !  huzza  !  Ri  ti  turn  ti  !n 
Rare  sport !  fine  doings ! — and  I,  too,  by  I 
Is  this  an  army  of  Christians  or  not  ? 
Are  ye  Turks?  or  Anabaptists?  or  what? 

That  thus  ye  profaue  the  Sabbath  day, 
As  if  the  Almighty  God  had  got 

The  gout  in  bis  hand,  and  so  couldn't  slay. 
Is  this,  pray,  a  time  for  dancing  and  trolling 
Lascivious  lays,  for  feasting  and  lolling  ? 

Quid  hie  statu  otiosi  f 
The  thunders  of  War  break  o'er  the  Donau,* 
Arousing  to  action  or  striking  with  awe, 

And  here  ye  sit  wreathing  your  temples  with  rosy 
Chaplets  I — Bavaria's  bulwark  is  gone, 

And  Ratisbon  lies  in  the  grasp  of  the  foe, 
Yet  the  army  here  caper  and  banquet  on, 

Not  caring  one  rush  how  matters  may  go  ; 
Look  less  by  far  to  battles  than  bottles, 
And  load  with  grape-shot,  not  their  rifles,  but  throttles  ; 
Seek  trenchers,  not  trenches,  are  much  more  contentious 
For  girls,  than  girdles,  as  all  may  discern  ; 
And  prefer  eating  oxen  to  Oxenstem.\ 
But  while  your  battalions  are  thus  regaling, 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes  Religion  is  wailing; 
For  this  is  a  time  of  terror  and  woe, 
There  are  signs  above  and  troubles  below  ; 

The  comet  is  flaming  aloft  like  a  sword  ; 
Strange  lightnings  are  driven  through  each  lattice  of  Heaven, 

And  forth  from  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
The  blood-red  Banner  of  War  is  unfurled. 
One  great  lazar-house  is  the  groaning  world ! 
Where,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  Heralds  of  Good  ? 
The  Ark  of  the  Church  is  drifting  in  blood. 

And  alas,  for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ! 
A  prey  to  the  roaming  empirics  that  vex 

Her  ouiet,  and  drain  her  veins  as  a  vampire  ! 
The  bishopriri  are  but  bwhoptorecks, 

And  the  aisles  of  our  church  unpeopled  ixlen ; 
The  holy  places  are  wholly  places 

Which  Rapine  plunder*  and  Riot  defiles. 
And  the  shattering  axe  of  War  defaces. 
The  waters  of  Rhtne  are  waters  of  brine, 
Nor  in  Germany  yet  is  found  any  germ 
Of  hope  that  her  ills  will  soon  flow  to  a  term. 
Whence  coineth  all  this  ?    What  is  it  entices 
These  evils  V    What,  pray,  but  your  crimes  and  vices— 


•  The  Danulie. 
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\  our  loose  and  heathenish  lives,  wherein 

Both  soldier  and  officer  share  the  sin  ? 

Yes !    Sin  is  the  drag-net,  or  rather  the  magnet 

That  draws  the  sharp  steel  through  the  core  of  the  land, 

For  Punishment  follows  what  Sin  has  planned, 

As  tears  must  trickle  when  onions  are  smelled  to  

And  here  is  the  rule  you  scholars  are  held  to  

50  lon«r  as  you  con  Sin's  A,  B,  C, 
(Though  the  truth  may  P  Q R,  (e)  S,  T, 
Will  fly  from  U  wherever  U  be. 

51  offtnditur  Deus,  ubi  erit 

Victoria  spes  f — how  can  ye  have  spirit 

To  combat  and  conquer,  if  ye  pass 

Your  hours  in  the  pot-house,  and  sculk  from  Mass  ? 

The  woman  the  Gospel  sneaks  of  found 

The  penny  again  she  had  dropped  on  the  ground  ; 

Saul  met  with  his  father's  asses  anew, 

And  Joseph  his  penitent  brethren  too  ; 

But  reverence  either  for  God  or  his  Church, 

Or  the  sense  of  shame,  or  the  feeling  of  right, 

No  man  among  soldiers  can  find,  though  he  light 

A  hundred  candles  to  aid  his  search. 

In  Sacred  Writ  we  are  also  apprized 

That  the  soldiers  were  wont  to  throng  and  press 

The  preacher,  John,  in  the  Wilderness  : 

These  men  did  penance  and  were  baptized, 

And  sought  a  light  from  their  holy  guide : 

Quid  faciemut  not  f  they  enquired, 

What  things  shall  we  do  ?  or,  what  are  desired  ? 

Et  ait  Ulix — to  whom  he  replied 

Thus  :  Neminem  concutiatig. 

That  is,  Do  violence  unto  none  ; 

Neque  calumniam  fadatis, 

Nor  yet  calumniate  any  one ; 

Conienti  estate — and  never  desire — 

Stipend**  vestris — more  than  your  hire. 

Accursed  is  every  wicked  hand ! 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 

Thy  God  in  vain — so  saith  the  command  ; 

Yet  where  were  more  blasphemies  ever  out-poured, 

Where  now  is  there  more  that  shocks  the  ear, 

Than  in  your  Duke  Friedland's  head  quarters  here  ? 

If  at  every  Donner  und  Blitz  ye  bawl 

One  bell  were  to  ring  from  each  steeple,  the  most 

Of  the  bells  would  soon  cease  ringing  at  all. 

For  none  would  adventure  the  sexton's  post ; 

And  if  for  each  of  the  evil  wishes, 

Each  malison  out  of  your  mouths  that  issues, 

There  dropped  from  your  heads  but  one  little  hair 

Those  heads,  though  like  Absalom's  poll  in  the  mom, 

Ere  night  arrived  would  be  bald  and  bare. 

By  Joshua  arms,  as  by  ye,  were  borne  ; 

King  David  o'erthrew  the  giant  Goliah  ; 

But  where  is  it  written,  or  where  will  ye  spy  a 

Page  stating  that  either  of  these,  or  both, 

Were  foul-mouthed  swearers  ?    Pray,  why  could  ye  not 

As  well  say  Lord  tpare  m!  as  Kreuz  Sackerlotf 

Or  would  it  be  double  your  common  lip-trouble 

To  mutter  a  prayer  where  ye  splutter  an  oath  ? 

But,  verily,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance 

The  mouth  ever  speaketh  in  wordy  redundance. 


♦  Pique  you. 
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Again,  it  is  written,  Thou  sltalt  not  steal ; 
But  this  commandment  ye  do  not  break, 
For  ye  openly  plunder  whatever  ye  take : 
From  your  ferreting  eyes  it  is  hard  to  conceal 
A  pin's  worth  of  goods ; — with  your  vulture-clutch 
Ye  pounce  on  the  cow  while  the  calf  is  within  her ; 
Ye  seize  on  the  hen  and  egg  both  for  your  dinner  ; 
And  ye  ransack  the  till  for  your  pockets  :  yea,  such 
Is  the  answer  ye  make  to  St  John's  exhortations, 
Contents  estote,  Put  up  with  your  rations. 

But  how  should  I  hope  to  give  laud  to  the  men, 
If  the  Master  himself  is  a  reprobate  ?  When 
The  head  is  unsound  the  members  will  suffer; 
Now,  what  is  his  creed  ?   Has  it  ever  been  known  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Sir  Priest,  you  may  handle  us  even  yet  rougher, 
But,  as  to  the  General,  let  him  alon'e  ! 

CAPUCHIN. 

A*  custodial  gregem  meam  / 
The  Achab !  the  Jeroboam !  we  see  him 
Seducing  the  people  away  from  the  truth, 
To  the  idols  his  hand  sets  up,  forsooth  ! 

TRUMPETER  and  RECRUIT. 

Friar  !  take  our  advice,  and  don't  tell  us  that  twice ! 

CAPUCHJN. 

Such  a  belswagger  and  mouthing  dare-devil, 
Who  brags  that  he's  able  to  capture  and  level 
All  castles  and  towns,  and  swears  he'll  obtain 
Eren  Stralsund  itself,  although  it  were  knitted 
To  Heaven's  own  vault  with  a  brazen  chain — 

TRUMPETER. 

Will  nobody  gag  him  ?    Shall  this  be  permitted  ? 

CAPUCHIN. 

Such  a  wallower  in  sorcery— such  a  King  Saul— 

A  Jehu — a  Holofernes  to  all, 

Who  denies,  like  Peter,  his  Master  and  Lord, 

And  by  whom  the  cock's  crowing  is  therefore  abhorred.* 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Another  word,  Priest,  and  your  doom  is  sure  ! 

CAPUCHIN. 

Such  a  Herod-like  fox  and  over-reacher — 

trumpeter  and  both  yagers,  (closing  round  him.) 
Be  silent,  or  die ! 

THE  CROATS,  (interposing.) 
Rattle  on,  old  preacheT ! 
Speak  out  like  a  man  ;  you  are  quite  secure.  /• 

capuchin,  (at  the  pitch  of  his  voice*) 
Such  a  backslider  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 

Such  a  saint-flouter  and  infideWpleaser,  » 

Is  called,  they  say,  Wallbnstkin — that's  to  say  Wallastone, 

And  a  fit  name  it  is,  for  he  is  unto  all  a  stone — 

A  stone,  too,  of  stumbling,  and  while,  for  our  humbling. 

The  Raiser  shall  thus  vest  his  powers  in  Duke  Friedland, 

Bohemia  from  troubles  will  ne'er  be  a  freed  land. 

(Be  gradually  retreats  while  uttering  the  last  words,  the  Groats,  in  the  interim,  keeping 

the  soldiers  at  bay. J 

Scene  IX. —  The  same  persons,  the  Capuchin  excepted. 

First  yager,  (to  the  Serjeant -Major. J 
Pray,  tell  me,  what  led  the  preacher  to  say 


•  Wallenstein  was  snid  to  shudder  whenever  he  heard  a  cock  crow. 
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That  our  General  hated  the  crow  of  a  cock  ? 
Was't  a  tale  of  a  tub  ?    Did  he  mean  but  to  mock  ? 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  no  way  astray  ; 

Our  leader  is  fearfully  made,  it  appears, 

And  has  got  a  most  exquisite  pair  of  cars  : 

He  starts  if  the  cat  mew  suddenly  near  him, 

And  when  the  cock  crows,  he  shudders  to  hear  him. 

F1R8T  YAGER. 

The  lion,  they  say,  has  the  same  kind  of  dread. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Around  him  all  things  must  be  hushed  as  the  dead. 
The  guards  upon  duty  have  got  that  command, 
For  in  silence  alone  can  his  projects  be  planned. 

voices  (from  the  tent,  amid  great  uproar, J 
Ha !  whack  him,  the  knave  !  lay  on  !  don't  cease ! 

THE  PEASANT'S  VOICE. 

Help!  mercy! 

OTHER  VOICES. 

Peace !  peace !  for  Heaven's  sake,  peace ! 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  devil !  they've  kicked  up  some  dust!— what  a  clatter! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Ill  have  share  of  the  fun. 

( Both  run  into  the  tent ) 
SUTLER  ESS,  (coming  out  of  it.) 
The  robber !  the  wretch ! 

TRUMPETER. 

How  now,  my  good  dame !  why  so  wroth  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

SUTLERE88. 

The  rag-stack  !  the  scamp !  the  villain  !  I'll  teach 
Him  to  come  to  my  tent  and  fling  sand  in  my  eye, 
And  so  many  great  officers  standing  by ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

What's  all  this  about  ? 

8UTLERES8. 

What  is  it  about  ? 
That  vagabond  peasant  has  just  been  found  out 
Throwing  loaded  dice  on  my  table  there ! 

TRUMPETER. 

And  here  he  comes  with  his  worthy  heir. 

Scene  X. —  The  Peasant  enters,  dragged  along  by  troopers. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Hell  swing! 

RIFLEMEN  and  DRAGOONS. 

.  To  the  Provost-marshal ! 

8  BRJE  A  NT-MAJOR. 

Who'll  send 

Him  a  line  to  peruse,  though  it  won't  much  amuse. 

SUTLERE88. 

Ay !  that  line  he  shall  read,  ere  an  hour,  in  the  noose  J 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Well,  Frost  and  Fraud  will  have  each  a  foul  end. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER. 

This  is  just  the  fair  fruit  of  desperation  ; 

When  a  man  is  broke  horse  and  foot  he  must  chusc, 

Without  further  ado,  between  theft  and  starvation. 

TRUMPETER. 

What  the  plague !    Do  you,  then,  stand  up  to  excuse 
The  dog  ?    You  had  best  keep  your  tongue  in  your  cheek. 

FIRST  IIARQI'KBU&SIER. 

The  peasant,  at  worst,  U  a  man,  so  to  speak. 

riRST  yager,  (to  the  Trumpeter.) 
Poh  !  Ticfcnbach's  corps!— who'd  mind  what  they  tell  us  ? 
First  cousins  of  snobs  and  glovc-patchcrs !— fellows 
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Shut  up  in  Brieg  garrison !    Much  they  know 
Of  the  way  that  matters  in  wartime  gof 

Scene  XI. — To  these  enter  two  Cuirassiers. 

FD1ST  CUIRASSIER. 

Peace !    Why  is  the  peasant  here  ?    What  does  this  mean  ? 

FIRST  RIFLEMAN. 

The  scoundrel  has  bubbled  the  soldiers  at  play. 

FIRST  CU1RA8SIER. 

He  has  bubbled  you,  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 

FIRST  RIFLEMAN. 

Ay,  of  every  rap— has  plucked  me  clean. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Shame!    You  are  a  Friedlander,  yet  you  throw  dice 
With  a  hobnail !    I'm  glad  you  were  foiled  by  his  cunning. 
Perhaps  you  can  match  him,  however,  in  running  : 
There !  deuce  take  the  hindmost !— they're  off  in  a  trice! 

( The  Peasant  scampers  off.  The  Riflemen  follow,  but  return  before  the  conclusion  of 

the  piece.) 

FIRST  HARQUEBU8SJER. 

A  man  of  decision,  who  knows  how  to  come 

To  the  point  in  a  jiffey !    Pray,  where  is  he  from  ? 

He's  not  a  Bohemian,  I'd  swear,  somehow. 

SUTLER  ESS. 

No,  no ;  a  Walloon !    The  army  reveres 
The  name  of  the  Pappenheim  Cuirassiers  ! 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Young  Piccolomini  commands  them  now  ; 
They  elected  him  Colonel  themselves  the  day 
Of  the  bloody  and  bootless  Lutzen  affray, 
When  a  musquet-ball  laid  Pappenheim  flat. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUS8IER* 

Were  they  never  called  over  the  coals  for  that  ? 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Deuce  a  bit !    They  have  always  encountered  the  brunt 
Of  the  fiercest  shocks  in  the  battle's  front  j 
So  they've  got  their  own  by-laws  apart  from  all  others, 
And  the  Friedlander  loves  the  whole  regiment  as  brothers. 

first  cuirassier,  (to  the  second.) 
Are  you  certain  ?    Who  told  you  ?    Who  spread  the  report  ? 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER. 

Who  told  me  ?    The  Colonel  himself,  in  short. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

What !  are  we  his  dogs,  that  he  treats  us  thus  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

What  ails  them  ?    They  seem  to  be  splitting  with  spite. 

SECOND  YAGER* 

Is  there  any  thing,  brothers,  relating  to  us  ? 

FIRST  cuirassier — (coming  forward.) 
0,  enough  ;  but  not  much  that  you'll  hear  with  delight. 
Here  are  we,  eight  thousand  good  cavaliers, 
Sharpshooters,  and  Yagers,  and  Cuirassiers, 
Who  must  troop  to  the  Netherlands,  now,  it  appears. 

8UTLEREB8. 

The  Netherlands  ?    What !  again,  do  vou  say  ? 
Why,  1  came  from  Holland  but  yesterday. 

second  cuirassier,  (to  the  Dragoons.) 
Yoo  also  must  come  with  us*  you  Dragoons. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

And  we  in  the  van,  of  course,  the  Walloons! 

8UTI.ERE88. 

Good  lack  !  then  the  flower  of  the  army  is  lost. 

EIRsT  CUIRASSIER. 

We  join  that  Milanese  General's  host. 
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FIRST  YAGER. 

The  Cardinal  Infant  ?   That  is  curious ! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

The  priest  ?  *Tis  enough  to  set  one  furious ! 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Shall  we  thus  be  driven  to  that  beggarly  Flanders, 
Awav  from  Duke  Friedland,  the  best  of  commanders  ? 
Shall  we  march  to  the  field  for  Spaniards  ? — for  those 
Whom  we  hate  from  our  hearts,  and  should  rather  oppose  ? 
Ill  be  hanged  if  /  do  so !    I'll  first  run  away. 

TRUMPETER. 

Why,  this  is  the  devil !    Admitting  we  mav 

Have  disposed  of  our  hides  to  the  Kaiser,  is  that 

A  cause  why  we  should  fight  for  a  Spanish  Red  Hat  ? 

BECOND  YAGER. 

We  have  taken  up  arms,  let  all  understand, 
At  the  Friedlander's  wish  and  word  alone  ; 
Were  it  not  for  Wallenstein  Ferdinand 
Might  look  elsewhere  for  the  props  of  his  throne. 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Since  'tis  to  the  Friedlander's  genius  we  all  owe 
Our  triumphs,  his  fortunes  alone  we  will  follow. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

My  friends !  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment  ? 
A  matter  like  this  is  fit  subject  for  comment. 
I  see  rather  farther,  I  think,  than  you  all, 
And  I  fear  that  all  this  but  preludes  a  fall. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Attend  to  Sir  Oracle !    Silence !    Be  still ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

But  first  of  all,  Gusty,  I  beg  you  will  fill 

Me  a  glass  of  Melnecker — my  stomach  is  weak, 

And  the  wine  may  give  me  some  spirit  to  speak. 

•UTLERESS,  (filling  the  glau  for  him.) 
Here,  good  Serjeant-major !    You  frighten  one  sadly : 
I  do  hope  your  story  won't  turn  out  so  badly  ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Now,  Sirs,  though  the  truth  is  contested  by  none 

That  a  man's  first  care  should  be  Number  One, 

Yet  still — as  the  General  nays — and  'tis  true— 

The  Many  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 

We,  all  of  us  here,  are  the  Friedlander's  troops— 

Before  us  the  burgher  his  door  unlocks — 

He  gives  us  good  beds,  and  suppers,  and  soups  ; 

And  the  peasant  must  yoke  his  none  and  his  ox 

To  our  baggage-waggons — he  dares  not  refuse — 

We  can  deal  with  his  property  just  as  we  chuse. 

Let  a  Lancepesade*  with  a  handful  of  men 

But  quarter  himself  and  his  troop  in  a  village, 

He  is  despot  and  autocrat  there  and  then, 

And  at  will  can  range,  and  ravage,  and  pillage. 

They  like  us  no!,  therefore ;  they  dread  us — and  would 

As  soon  see  the  devil  himself  as  see 

Our  curst  yellow  jackets.    How,  then,  can  it  be 

That  they  rush  not  down  on  us,  fierce  as  a  flood, 


•  A  soldier  who  holdB  a  rank  midway  between  a  private  nod  a  corporal.  lance- 
pesade is  now  almost  obsolete,  but  was  in  use  among  the  English  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  Lancia  Spezzata — a  broken 
lance,  (viz.  a  reduced  officer;)  and  the  French  Anspessade — an  inferior  corporal — is 
a  corruption  of  the  term.  Jjanccpcsade  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lance 
corporal — the  latter  being  a  full  corporal,  though  he  receives  but  the  pay  of  a  private. 
The  word  in  the  text  is  GefreUer,  i.  e.  an  Exempt — a  soldier  who  has  the  command 
of  from  four  to  seven  men,  and  is  exempt  from  mounting  guard. 
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And  sweep  from  the  land  each  plundering  band  ? 
The  sword  might  be  met  by  the  quarter-staff, 
Aud  they,  of  the  two,  are  far  the  more  numerous : 
How  is  it,  then,  that  we  force  the  riff-raff 

To  crouch  at  our  feet,  to  serve  us,  and  humour  us  

How,  I  say,  is  it  that  this  comes  to  pass, 
But  because  we  combine  in  one  terrible  mass  ? 

You  are  right,  boy! — all  power  in  the  Aggregate  lies  ; 
A  truth  not  hid  from  the  Friedlander  neither, 
When  eight  years  turo  he  brought  under  the  eyes 
Of  the  Kaiser  the  whole  of  the  army  together. 

-  Twelve  thousand,"  'twas  told  him,  "they  must  not  exceed." 

-  Pooh  !— twelve,"  said  the  Duke, «  I  never  can  feed- 
But  let  me  have  sixty  thousand,  and  see 

If  they're  not  as  well  quartered  as  troops  can  be." 

So  the  Kaiser  agreed  to  shell  out  the  shiners  ; 

And  in  double  quick  time  we  were  all  Wallenstcincrs. 

8EBJEA  NT-MAJOR. 

No  doubt.    For  example,  unsheath  your  brand 

And  lop  the  least  finger  off  my  hand. 

Do  you  think  that  in  lopping  that  finder  away 

You  have  taken  the  finger  alone  ?    1  say 

You  have  robbed  my  hand  of  all  strength  and  worth, 

And  that  which  remains  is  a  stump  thenceforth. 

So  is  it  with  these  eight  thousand  horse 

Now  ordered  for  Flanders  ;  they  are,  as  it  were, 

No  more  than  the  army's  least  ringer  in  force  ; 

But,  lop  them  away,  and  say,  if  you  dare, 

That  the  army  is  only  a  fifth  part  the  worse  ! 

I  tell  you,  these  lost,  it  is  up  with  the  host ; 

All  fear  is  gone  by — all  respect  and  dread — 

The  peasant  replumes  his  crest,  and  again  a 

Black  series  of  bills  in  the  Courts  of  Vienna 

Are  filed  against  us  for  board  and  bed  ; 

And  then  we  may  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey  instead 

Of  Duke  Friedland,  who  also  will  sink  in  the  wreck  ; 

There  are  creatures  at  court  just  now  who  would  not 

Be  sorry  to  stamp,  if  they  could,  on  his  neck  ; 

In  short,  we  and  ours  will  all  go  to  pot, 

For,  who  is  to  stand  to  us?    How  can  we  build 

On  the  hope  that  our  contracts  will  e'er  be  fulfilled  ? 

Division  is  Ruin,  while  Union  is  Power — 

Put  the  case  :  look  at  us,  as  we  are  at  this  hour ! 

What  skill  or  what  strength  could  avail  to  pierce 

Our  square  battalions,  united  and  fierce, 

Though  of  different  climes,  as  I  'll  shew  you.— Dragoon, 

Pray,  what  may  the  name  of  your  fatherland  be  ? 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Old  Ireland,  my  hearty!    Slap  that  down  for  me. 

sebjeant-uajor,  (to  the  two  Cuirassiers.  J 
And  you,  as  I  take  it,  are — one  a  Walloon, 
And  one  an  Italian — I  guess  from  your  tongue. 

T1R8T  CUIRASSIER. 

O!  deuce  a  know  /  know  from  whom  I  am  sprung  ; 
Some  vagabonds  kidnapped  me  when  I  was  young. 

SERJEaKT-MaJOR,  (to  the  first  Harquebussier.J 
You  were  born,  I  am  positive  somewhere  near  this.  f 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER, 

I  come  from  Buchau,  by  the  blue  Feder  Sea. 

serjeant-major,  (to  the  second  Harq 
And  you,  neighbour,  yonder  there  ? 

SECOND  H ARQUEBU  381ER. 

I  am  a  Swiss. 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR,  (to  the  first  Yager.) 

And  yon,  from  what  part  of  the  land  are  you,  Yager  ? 

FIRST  YAGER. 

'Twas  Wismar  gave  birth  to  my  people  and  me. 

8  ERJEANT-M  A  JOR. 

And  you  and  I,  Trumpeter,  we  are  from  Eger. 

Yet,  who  that  had  seen  us  summoned  to  hone, 

And  combined  by  one  blast  from  the  trumpet's  mouth, 

Would  have  dreamed  we  thus  met  from  north  and  from  south, 

And  not  rather  beheld  in  us  one  dense  force  ? 

Are  we  not,  like  the  complicate  works  of  a  mill, 

Put  in  motion  at  once  by  one  governing  will  ? 

Is  it  not  by  one  impulse  we  move  to  oppose— 

We  charge — we  sweep  down  on — we  sabre  our  foes? 

And  whit  is  the  power  that  hath  knitted  and  fixed  us 

Till  none  who  behold  can  distinguish  betwixt  us  ? 

What  is  it  but  Walleustein's  tact  and  address  ? 

SECOND  YAGER. 

To  me  such  a  view  is  new,  I  confess  ; 
My  way  is  to  let  the  rest  of  the  horse 
Fight  devil,  fight  dog,  and  take  my  own  course. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

The  Serjeant- Major  is  right!    There's  a  most 
Diabolical  tampering  now  with  the  Crown  ; 
They  are  hungering  to  trample  the  army  down, 
That  they  and  their  clique  may  rule  the  roast. 
It  is  all  a  conspiracy,  all  a  dainn'd  plot ! 

8UTLERES8. 

A  plot?  a  conspiracy?  Ach!  mem  Gott! 
Then  I  am  blown  up,  I  am  dished — that's  clear ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Yes,  yes !  we  shall  soon  be  all  bankrupts  here. 

I  happen  to  know  of  some  officers  who 

Are  paving  their  men  from  their  own  privy  purse, 

Expecting  their  cash,  with  fat  interest  too, 

In  the  end  : — now  these,  when  the  Duke  falls,  of  course, 

In  lieu  of  their  having  a  fortune  to  fob, 

Will  find  it,  I'm  thinkiug,  a  cursed  bad  job. 

8UTLERE8S. 

O,  Heavens  above ! — and  the  half  of  the  army 
So  deep  in  my  books !    You  sadly  alarm  me  : 
There's  Count  Isolani,  one  of  the  chief — 
He  owes  me  two  hundred  dollars,  the  thief! 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Well,  comrades,  here's  matter,  no  doubt,  to  scare  us  ; 

However  'tis  plain  what  must  be  our  plan  ; 

They  will  not,  they  dare  not  overbear  us 

If  we  only  stand  out  and  combine  as  one  man. 

Let  them  issue  their  mandates  and  proclamations  ; 

We'll  stick  to  our  old  Bohemian  stations  ; 

We  will  uot  truckle — we  never  will  bow — 

The  soldier  contends  for  his  honor  now ! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

We'll  not  go  a-tramping,  the  Lord  knows  whither : 

If  the  Dutch  want  a  trouncing,  why,  let  them  come  hither. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER. 

My  friends,  you  should  ponder  this  well  at  your  leisure. 
'Tis  the  Kaiser's  own  order — his  high  will  and  pleasure. 

TRUMPETER. 

A  fig  for  the  Kaiser !    He's  nothing  to  us. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSIER. 

Come,  come,  my  good  fellow,  you  mustn't  talk  thus. 

TRUMPETER. 

1  say  but  the  truth,  and  what's  doubted  by  none. 
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Fife  ST  YAGER. 

'Tis  too  true  for  a  ballad':  the  Kaiser  did  govern, 
But  the  Friedlander  now  is  the  Sovereign's  Sovereign. 

8  ERJ  E  A  NT-MAJOR. 

Yes,  that's  the  condition  he  holds  office  on. 
He  has  absolute  power,  without  shackle  or  bar, 
To  rule  in  the  councils— make  peace  or  make  war ; 
Can  confiscate  lands — can  amerce  and  ban — 
Proscribe  and  proclaim— can  save  and  can  kill — 
Can  hang  as  he  pleases,  or  pardon  at  will- 
Can  make  and  unmake  all  neld-officers— can 
In  fine,  act  as  Monarch  himself  in  the  land — 
This  privilege  he  holds  from  the  Kaiser's  own  hand. 

FIRST  HARQUBBf  BS1KU. 

He  has  great  prerogatives — fearful  powers — 
That  can't  he  denied  ;  but  the  Emperor  still, 
1  insist,  is  his  master  as  much  us  ours. 

,  SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Not  quite  as  much,  because  Wallenstein 

Is,  mind,  a  Frey-herr, — an  enfranchised  Prince 

Of  the  Empire,  fully  as  good  in  his  line 

As  he  of  Bavaria.    Not  very  long  since 

When  on  duty  at  Brandcis,  did  I  not  see 

That  Wallenstein's  princely  head  was  suffered 

By  the  Kaiser  himself  to  continue  covered  ? 

FIRST  HARQUEBU88IER. 

Ay,  ay,  friend ;  but  that  was  in  witness  that  he 
Had  transferred  and  made  over  into  the  hands 
Of  bis  General  the  whole  of  the  Mecklenburgh  lands. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

What !  wore  he  his  hat  and  the  Emperor  by  ? 
Confoundedly  strange,  if  true,  say  1 1 

serjeant-major.  (putting  his  hand  in  his  packet  and  producing  a  coin.  J 
If  you  think  that  I  color  the  truth  overmuch, 
Perhaps  youll  believe  what  you  see  and  touch. 
Whose  image  and  title  are  stamped  on  this  ore? 

8UTLERE88. 

Shew  here :— I  protest,  there  is  Wallenstein's  face  I 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

And  pray,  let  me  ask,  what  would  you  have  more  ? 
I*  he  not  as  a  prince  ?    Doth  he  not  from  his  place 
Mint  money,  as  well  as  King  Ferdinand  ? 
Has  he  not,  like  a  prince,  his  own  lieges  and  land  ? 
Is  he  not  styled  Serene,  and  Illustrious,  and  so  forth  ? 
And  has  he  not  armies  to  marshal  and  shew  forth  ? 

FIRST  HARQUEBUSSJER. 

In  that  which  you  state  we  all  agree  ; 
But  we  are  the  Emperor's  lieges,  you  see ; 
Who  pays  us  is  Emperor,  that  I  maintain. 

TRUMPETER. 

And  that  I  deny,  and  deny  to  your  face. 
Here  nine  or  ten  months  have  rolled  over  and  we 
Have  been  dancing  attendance  for  payment  in  vain  : 
Who  pays  us  not  stands  in  our  Emperor's  place. 

FIRST  HARQUEBUS8IER  (sharply,) 

Our  pay  is  in  pretty  good  hands,  I  suppose. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Peace,  gentlemen  !  peace!  Would  you  finish  with  blows? 

You  brangle  and  wrangle — to  ascertain  what? 

If  the  Kaiser  be  really  Kaiser  or  not ! 

We  owe  to  the  Kaiser  profound  obedience ; 

But  because  we  would  yield  him  a  just  allegiance 

We  will  ne'er  troop  to  battle  like  herds  of  cattle. 

We  will  not,  because  priests  and  princes  command, 

Be  driven  out  thus  from  our  old  Fatherland. 
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It  is  best  in  the  end  for  both  vassal  and  lord 
When  the  soldier  acts  of  his  own  accord* 
Who  is't  but  his  soldiers,  alone  that  have  made 
The  Kaiser  the  mighty  monarch  we  see  him  ? 
Who  is  it  but  they  that  still  guarantee  him 
His  throne  as  a  Christian  Prince  by  their  aid? 
His  lickspittle  sycophants — they  wno  surround 
That  throne— they  who  feast  at  his  gilded  board, 

May  kneel  at  his  feet — may  sprawl  on  the  ground  

But  the  soldier  bulwarks  the  State  by  his  sword; 
Though  toil  is  bis  guerdon  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Why,  then,  should  he  yield  up  his  kind  as  a  slave  ? 

SECOND  YAGER. 

All  ancient  potentates,  Tyrant  and  Kaiser,* 

Took  care  of  their  soldiers — and  those  were  the  wiser. 

'Twas  easy  to  fleece  and  plunder  away 

When  the  army  was  kept  in  regular  pay. 

WHAT  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  the  soldier,  then,  feel  his  own  rank  and  place ! 

Whose  bosom  by  self-respect  is  not  fenced 

Will  meet  and  deserve  but  contempt  and  disgrace. 

If  I  gamble  my  life  I  must  stake  it  against 

A  something  as  precious,  or  else  I  am  base 

Enough,  like  the  Croat,  to  stand  and  hold 

My  throat  up  to  be  cut  for  a  scantling  of  gold. 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Yes !    Honor  is  dearer  than  Life !— nothing's  clearer. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

It  is  one  thing  to  fight,  and  another  to  labour : 
You  can't  make  a  ploughshare  or.  spade  of  the  sabre. 
It  grows  you  no  corn,  bids  blossom  no  thorn. 

The  soldier  is  homeless,  countryless ;  over 

The  earth  he  must  wander,  a  fugitive  rover. 

He  has  no  flocks,  no  ass  and  no  ox. 

He  wearily  marches  through  strange  and  far  lands. 

The  city's  luxuriant  and  luring  sheen, 

The  festal  hamlet,  the  meadowy  green, 

The  clustering  vines  and  the  harvest  garlands 

Are  things  he  cau  only  remotely  survey. 

Where,  tnen,  is  his  pleasure,  or  what  can  be  treasure  ? 

His  self-respect  is  his  single  stay  ; 

And  he  must  have  something  he  calls  his  own, 

Or  he  slaughters  and  burns  as  a  savage  alone. 

FIRST  HA  RQUEBU  SSI  ER. 

Tis  a  dolorous  life,  God  knows !  to  inherit 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Not  so !— for  myself,  at  least,  I  prefer  it. 

I  have  trod  the  round  world  from  land  to  land, 

Have  noted  and  proved  all  modes  of  existence, 

Served  under  the  Spanish  Monarchy  and 

The  Venetian  Republic,  and  lent  my  assistance 

To  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  Fortune's  cup 

Was  ever  for  me  distasteful  and  bitter. 

I  have  seen  Priest,  Merchant,  Mechanic  and  Ritter.f 

All  ranks  from  the  least  to  the  loftiest  up, 

And  my  iron  doublet  is  still  the  vest 

That  pleases  me  better  than  all  the  rest. 

FIRST  HARQUEfiUSSIER. 

I  can't  say  as  much  for  my  own,  I  protest. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  those  who  are  chasing  some  phantom  of  Life 
Go  bustling  and  fuming  through  hubbub  and  strife* 

•  Pronounced  Ayser.  f  Knight  or  Cavalier. 
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Let  those  who  seek  title*  and  ribbons  and  honors 
Crouch  down,  if  they  ehnse,  at  the  feet  of  the  donors. 
Let  those  who  would  delve  on  their  forefathers'  ground 
Till  their  children  and  grand-children  spring"  up  around, 
Pursue  their  sequestered  labours  in  peace — 
I  cannot  go  partners  with  any  of  these ; 
Free  will  I  live  and  iree  -will  I  die, 
Indebted,  to  none  and  defrauding  none, 
And  glancing  down  from  my  charger  on 
The  moiling  world  with  a  soldier's  eye. 

riRBT  YAGER. 

Bravo !  you  speak  like  a  Trojan,  my  lad ! 

FUST  H ARQU EBUSSI ER . 

So,  then,  you  think  it  exceedingly  pleasant 
To  ride  roughshod  o'er  the  wretched  peasant? 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Comrade ! — the  times  are  hard  and  sad ; 

The  sword  is  bared  and  the  scales  are  gone ; 

But  let  no  man  say  that  the  warrior  therefore 

The  gladlier  girds  his  weapon  on. 

Though  a  soldier  I  can  and  will  be  a  man ! 

But  this  let  me  add — I  will  never  be  one 

To  be  trod  on  myself,  without  first  knowing  wherefore ! 

FIRST  HARQUKBUS6IER. 

And  whose  is  the  fault,  except  our  own, 
If  we  look  for  subsistence  away  from  the  Throne  ? 
Here  are  sixteen  years  of  war,  hardship  and  dole, 
And  the  burgher  and  peasant  must  still  pay  the  whole. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

My  friend,  the  good  God  who  rules  over  Earth's  ball, 

Can't  equally  meet  the  fancies  of  all : 

Some  clamour  for  sun  ;  more  wish  he  were  set ; 

This  asks  for  dry  weather  ;  the  other  wants  wet ; 

So,  that  which  seems  hardship  and  suffering  to  you 

Is  to  me  but  Life  under  a  bright  point  of  view. 

If  I  eat  and  drink  at  the  burgher's  cost, 

I  pity  the  burgher  for  what  he  has  lost, 

But  now  can  I  alter  the  course  of  things  ? 

It  is  just  as  when  my  charger  springs 

O'er  the  field  in  his  foaming  and  fiery  wrath, 

Come  who  come  may  in  front  of  my  path — 

Let  my  brother  be  there — let  me  hear  the  wild, 

The  heartwringing  shrieks  of  my  only  child — 

I  cannot  rein  in  my  steed — he  must 

Tread  down  the  dear  form  in  the  bloody  dust. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Poh !  when  arc  such  accidents  ever  discussed  ? 

FTR8T  CUIRASSIER. 

But  now,  friends,  seeing  a  crisis  is  come, 

Shall  we  slink  into  rat-holes,  timid  and  dumb? 

No !  seize  the  occasion  while  yet  you  may. 

Don't  think  that  War's  harvests  will  last  alway. 

Peace  will  come,  and  that  soon— ere  a  man  can  say  Trapstkk! 

What  then  will  the  soldier's  calling  avail  ? 

We  shall  all,  when  the  peasant  rewields  his  crabstick, 

Be  dragging  the  devil  again  by  the  tail. 

Here  are  we  in  thousands  ;  why  should  we  be  mute  ? 

We  have  now  got  the  ball,  for  once,  at  our  foot ; 

Let  us  make  one  bold  simultaneous  endeavour, 

Or  the  breadbasket  henceforth  hangs  higher  than  ever. 

FIRST  YAGER. 

A  blue  look-out !    But  it  never  shall  be ! 
Come,  then  1  let  us  all  speak  up  without  fear. 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Yes,  let  us  confer— let  us  settle  things  here. 
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FIRST  HARQUEBUS8IEB  (to  the  Sutler  CSS. ) 

Here,  Gossip  I  how  much  is  your  reckoning  with  me  ?  » 

8UTLERE8S. 

O !  tisn't  worth  speaking  about— Well  see. 

(They  reckon. J 


What,  then,  jou  fight  shy  ?    But  we  shan't  much  fret ; 
For  one  tainted  sheep  infects  a  whole  flock. 

(  The  Harquebussiers  withdraw.) 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

How  shabby !    In  battle  they're  firm  as  a  rock. 

first  yager. 
They're  a  pitiful,  sculking,  shirking,  set ! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Now,  then,  that  they're  off,  it  were  well  to  consult 
How  best  wc  shall  plant  our  grand  catapult 

TRUMPETER. 

Our  planting  plan  is  to  plant  ourselves  here. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

'Tis  by  discipline  still,  my  friends,  we  must  steer. 

Let  every  man  rejoin  his  corps, 

And  deport  himself  jost  as  he  did  before, 

That  alt  may  perceive  and  understand 

Wc  are  not  in  the  least  a  mutinous  band. 

I'll  answer  for  all  the  Walloons  that  they 

Will  not  be  behind  where  I  lead  the  way. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR, 

Count  Tertzky's  regiments,  foot  and  horse, 
Will  follow  the  same  determined  course. 

second  cuirassier  (taking  his  place  beside  the  First.) 
Ne'er  from  the  Walloon  will  the  Lombard  sever  I 

first  yager. 
The  whoop  of  the  Yager  is,  Freedom  for  ever ! 

SECOND  YAGER. 

In  Power  and  with  Power  doth  Freedom  alone  lie  ; 
For  Life  or  for  Death  I  am  Wallenstein's  only. 

first  rifleman. 
The  light-hearted  Lothringian*  goes  with  the  crowd, 
Where  the  goblet  foams  and  the  laugh  is  loud. 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

The  Irishman  follows  where  Fortune  may  guide. 

SECOND  RIFLEMAN. 

The  Tyrolesc  clings  to  his  lord  and  hill-side. 

FIRST  CUIRASSIER. 

Let  the  regiments,  then,  get  neatly  engrossed 

A  respectful  memorial  from  every  host, 

Stating  that  none  will  abandon  the  land, 

That  none  of  the  troops  will  be  forced  or  trepanned 

Into  leaving  the  Friedlander — him  who  has  been 

The  soldier's  protector  in  every  scene ; 

And  a  deputation  shall  wait  with  this 

On  Piccolomini — the  Younger,  that  is, 

For  he  knows  how  to  manage  all  things  in  that  line  ; 

He  is  hand  and  glove  with  Walleustein ; 

And  his  influence  as  a  discreet  adviser 

Is  likewise  great  with  the  King  and  Kaiser. 

SECOND  YAGER. 

Good  !  Thus  it  shall  stand,  then !    Let  all  agree 
That  Piccolomini  our  spokesman  shall  be ! 

TRUMPETERS,  DRAGOONS,  FIRST  YAGER,  SECOND  CUD1ASSIER  and  RIFLEMAN,  (una  voce.) 

Yes,  Piccolomini  our  spokesman  shall  be ! 

(  They  are  about  to  go  away.) 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

First,  Comrades,  let's  quaff  one  glass  from  this  place 
To  Piccolomiui's  Noble  Grace  I 

SUTLER  ESS,  (bringing  a  flagon.) 
No  fcores  for  this  flagon !  you  have  it  free  cost  : 
Drink,  sirs  ;  and  success  to  the  Friedlandcrs  host ! 

CUIRASSIERS. 

Killing  and  levelling,  strong  may  they  flourish ! 

BOTH  YAGERS. 

Swilling  and  revelling,  long  may  they  nourish  ! 

DRAGOONS  and  RIFLEMEN. 

Long  may  the  army  lend  lustre  to  Story ! 

TRUMPETER  and  SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Long  may  the  Friedlander  lead  it  to  glory ! 

SECOND  CUIRASSIER,  (sings.) 

Up.  up,  gallant  comrades  t  to  horse !  to  horse ! 

It  is  Freedom  and  Glory  that  summon : 
In  battle  Man  feels  his  masculine  force, 

Elsewhere  he  is  weak,  be  is  Woman! 
In  battle  no  proxy  avails  him — none  ; 
He  stands  for  himself,  and  must  struggle  alone. 

(The  trooper*  in  the  back  ground  come  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  join  in  the  chorvn.J 

CHORU8. 

In  battle  no  proxy  avails  him — none  ; 

He  stands  for  himself,  and  must  struggle  alone. 

FIRST  DRAGOON. 

Fair  Freedom  has  flown  to  some  worthier  zone  ; 

Earth  cradles  but  tyrants  and  tremblers  ; 
Crall  sits  on  the  throne  and  Mankind  have  grown 

A  herd  of  poltroons  and  dissemblers. 
But  he  who  Death's  face  can  unquailingly  scan, 
The  soldier,  the  soldier  is  still  a  tree  man ! 

CHORUS. 

But  he  who  Death's  face  can  unquailingly  scan, 
The  soldier,  the  soldier  is  still  a  free  man ! 

FIRST  YAGER. 

Mirth  dwells  with  him  all  the  gay  garlanded  year  ; 

He  knows  not  despondence  or  sorrow  ; 
He  tilts  against  Fortune  herself  without  fear, 

And  looks  through  the  Night  for  the  Morrow ; 
Bat  waiting  tomorrow,  still  let  him  today 
Drain  the  Brimmer  of  Time  to  the  lees  while  he  may  ! 

CHORUS. 

But,  waiting  tomorrow,  still  let  him  to-day 

Drain  the  Brimmer  of  Time  to  the  lees  while  he  may ! 

(The  glasses  are  refilled,  and  the  troopers  pledge  one  another  and  drink, J 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

In  Heaven  is  woven  his  victory-wreath  ; 

His  toil  is  a  vaunt  and  a  pleasure 
The  serf  may  dig  deep  in  the  clay  beneath, 

And  dream  of  unearthing  a  treasure ; 
In  vain ! — he  digs  on  till  his  Autumn  is  past — 
He  digs  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  the  last ! 

CHORUS. 

In  vain! — he  digs  on  till  his  Autumn  is  past — 
He  digs  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  the  last ! 

FIRST  YAGER. 

The  guest  at  the  feast  whose  shadow  appals  , 

Is  the  rapidly-riding  Ritter : 
Unbidden  he  enters  the  proud  castle-halls, 

Where  the  pied  lamps  cluster  and  glitter. 
He  proffers  no  gold — he  sues  not  in  form — 
He  woos  and  he  wins  bis  bride  by  storm ! 
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CHORUS. 

He  proffers  no  gold— be  sues  not  in  form— 
He  woos  aud  he  wins  his  bride  by  storm ! 

Why  weeps  his  beloved?    Why  wails  she  her  lot? 

Ah !  the  newly-wedded  must  sever ! 
On  earth  is  for  him  no  abiding  spot ; 

He  leaves  her, — and  haply  for  ever ! 
His  headlong  destiny  drives  him  afar, 
For  the  world  is  again  the  Arena  of  War! 

CHORUS, 

His  headlong  destiny  drives  him  afar, 
For  the  world  is  again  the  Arena  of  War ! 

( The  First  Yager  takes  the  two  nearest  troopers  by  the  hand the  others  follow* 

his  example,  and  aU  form  a  wide  semicircle.; 

.  FIRST  YAGER. 

Then  up,  gallant  comrades! — to  horse  and  away! 

The  foam  of  Life's  fountains  is  flowing ; 
Youth  burns  in  our  veins — shall  we  shrink  from  the  fray  ? 

No!— hence,  while  the  spirit  is  glowing! 
Remember,  if  Life  be  not  hazarded,  none 
Can  cherish  that  life  as  a  prize  be  has  won, 

CHORUS. 

Remember,  if  Life  be  not  hazarded,  none 
Can  cherish  that  life  as  a  prize  he  has  won. 

(The  curtain  falls  before  the  chorus  has  completely  ceased.) 


THE  CAPABIHT 

BEING  A  SEQUEL  TO  THE 

Having  concluded  our  rapid  glance  at 
Irish  scenery  and  society,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  still  more  concise  view  of  the 
Capabilities  of  the  Country. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  ca- 
pitalist and  the  man  of  mercantile 
enterprise.  Such  men  require  facts 
only,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  state 
the  leading  facts  that  suggest  them- 
selves with  businesslike  despatch. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  property 
to  an  enormous  amount  lies,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  almost  dormant  in 
the  hands  of  moneyed  men  in  Great 
Britain,  who  would  willingly  embark  it 
in  any  safe  speculation  that  offered  a 
permanent  remunerative  interest  of 
more  than  the  same  property  could 
now  realize  if  vested  in  the  funds. 

To  constitute  a  safe  speculation  the 
requisites  generally  looked  to  are,  first, 
a  full  protection  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty similarly  situated  with  the  pro- 
perty to  be  risked  ;  and  secondly,  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  if  so  pro- 
tected, the  property  risked  will  realize  a 
certain  profit. 

On  these  premises,  we  consider  our- 
selves safe  in  stating  our  opinion  that 
property  embarked  in  agriculture,  in 
manufactures,  in  fisheries,  in  mining 
operations,  and  in  general  mercantile 
trade  in  Ireland,  has,  and  will  continue 
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ATTRACTIONS  OF  IRELAND. 

to  have,  as  full  protection  as  can  be  se- 
cured elsewhere  in  these  islands :  and 
that  capital  judiciously  invested  in  any 
of  these  pursuits  in  Ireland  may  be  made 
to  render  a  permanent  remunerative 
interest  greater  than  could  be  realized 
on  the  same  amount  in  the  funds. 

Here  at  the  outset  a  few  words  are 
demanded  in  explanation  of  our  views 
with  regard  to  the  security  of  pro- 
perty— particularly  of  property  vested 
in  agriculture,  in  this  country.  We 
are  far  from  overlooking  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  Whiteboyism 
and  predial  outrage.  We  acknow- 
ledge with  regret  and  shame  that  such 
danger  exists  to  a  degree  that  is  both 
formidable  and  disgraceful.  But,  re- 
flecting that  these  dangers  chiefly  befall 
individuals  of  the  lower  class,  and  arise 
from  an  impression  on  the  part  of  our 
rural  inquisitors  that  these  individuals 
have  been  unjustly  intruded  on  the 
rights  of  labour — (for  the  rights  of 
labour  are  in  Ireland  synonymous  with 
the  rights  of  subsistence  among  all 
below  the  rank  of  the  farmer) — of 
other  humble  persons,  and  that  they 
rarely  or  never  befall  the  extensive 
purchaser  of  fee-simple  estates  or  even 
of  large  leasehold  interests  ;  and  joining 
to  this  the  consideration  that  it  is  pal- 
pably the  interest  of  this  body  of  men. 
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misguided  though  they  are,  not  to  ob»  34,014,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  ; 

struct  the  operation  of  any  change  by  to  which  if  we  add,  for  140  subsequent 

which  the  rights  of  labour  will  be  ren-  enclosure  acts,  at  an  average  of  about 

dered  more  secure  ;  and  recollecting  1 700acres  per  act, 240,000 acres, we  shall 

the  tact,  that  while  haggards  have  been  have  a  total  of  34,254,000  acres  of  cuU 

burning,  and  farmers,  between  the  tivated  land  in  Great  Britain,  yielding, 

malice  of  the  incendiary  and  the  drag  as  appears  by  an  estimate  formed  from 

of  the  pauper,  have  been  despairing  the  property  tax  returns  of  1810,  an 

throughout  every  quarter  of  Great  agricultural  produce  of  the  annual  value 

Britain,  almost  every  successive  sale  of  £150,000,000. 
of  landed   property  in  Ireland  has      There  are  in  Ireland,  according  to 

brought  an  additional  year's  purchase  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Griffith,  under 

iu  the  market — we  canuot  but  consider  whom  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  now 

ourselves  justified  in  the  conclusion  taking  place,  I4,60.*3,000  acres  of  cul- 

that  there  is  ample  security  for  the  in-  tivated  land,  yielding,  on  the  estimate 

vestment  of  capital  in  any"  agricultural  of  the  same  high  authority,  an  agricul* 

speculation  that  does  not  tend  to  di-  tural  produce  of  the  annual  value  of 

mini  ah  local  employment  in  Ireland.  £36,000,000. 

While  we  remain   without  poor-laws       Now,  assuming  that  the  arable  land 

more  cannot  be  expected  from  us  ;  and  of  Ireland  is  capable,  by  tillage  and 

in  the  meantime   we  consider  the  culture,  of  an  equal  degree  of  produc- 

Janger  of  predial  outrage  resulting  tiveness  with  that  of  Great  Britain,— a 

chiefly  from  the  want  of  poor  laws,  as  position  which  no  practical  man  ac- 

no  more  than  a  just  counterbalance  to  quainted  with  our  great  limestone  plain 

the  evils  which  attend  their  maladmi-  will  dispute — it  appears  from  the  simple 

nistration  on  the  other  side  of  the  comparison  of  extents  cultivated  and 

channel.    So  far  of  the  security  of  produce  yielded  in  either  country,  that, 

property  invested  in  agriculture ;  as  to  before  the  soil  of  Ireland  attains  an 

that  of  capital  embarked  in  manufac-  equality  in  present  productiveness  with 

tores  or  general  trade,  there  cannot  be  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  value  of 

a  doubt  that  security  exists  in  Ireland  her    produce    mu9t    increase  from 

to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  Great  .£36,000,000  to  nearly  ,£64,000,000 

Britain.    Malicious  burnings,  destine-  per  annum— or,  in  other  words,  It  ap- 

tion  of  machinery,  breaking  of  weirs,  pears  that  the  productive  powers  of  the 

milldams  and  stake  nets,  dictations  soil  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the 

of  operatives,  strikes  and  combination  soil  of  Great  Britain, are  at  yet  scarcely 

outrages  in  general  (matters  of  daily  more  than  half  developed*  and  that  the 

occurrence  in  Great  Britain),  are  here  profits  on  an  increased  produce  of  the 

comparatively  unknown.    We  appeal  yearly  value  of  twenty-eight  mUUon*  of 

to  the  press  of  the  two  countries  for  money  are  still  to  be  realised  in  this 

confirmation  of  the  fact.    With  regard  country. 

to  mining  operations,  we  recollect  no      Such  are  the  results  of  a  simple 

instance  on  this  side  of  the  water,  siuce  comparison  of  the  extents  cultivated 

the  year  1641,  of  any  malicious  de-  and  produce  yielded.    But  if  we  take 

struction  of  property  whatever  ;  and  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which 

we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  policy  produce  may  still  be  increased  by  a 

which  insures  the  fishing  vessel  in  the  greater  degree  of  cultivation  than 
inhospitable  German  ocean  might  be  Great  Britain  at  present  possesses,  we 
effected  for  a  much  lower  premium  on  shall  obtain  the  data  of  still  more 
the  tame  craft  off  the  well-harboured  startling  conclusions.  The  344254,000 
west  of  Ireland.  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Great 

Dismissing  the  question  of  security,  Britain  are  tilled  by  1,055,98*2  agricul* 
we  proceed  to  the  more  important  tural  labourers  ;  the  14,60 3, (KM)  acres 
point  of  remunerative  return,  and  first,  of  cultivated  land  in  Ireland  are  tilled 
with  regard  to  agriculture.  by  1,131,715  agricultural  labourers.* — 

There  are  in  Great  Britain,  accord-  That  is,  in  other  words,  "there  are  in 
ing  to  the  tables  laid  before  the  Emi-  Ireland  about Jfo<*  agricultural  labourers 
gration  Committee  of  the  House  of  for  every  two  that  there  are  for  the 
Commons  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Cowling,  same  quantity  of  land  in  Great  Britain.** 


•  This  total,  in  both  cases,  includes  occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  as  well  as 
labourers  not  occupying*— See  Population  Abstracts  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
/or  1831. 
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f  &r  Mini  Report  of  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
ckisset  in  Ireland.  J 

Now,  if  we  assume  the  extreme  case, 
that  every  acre  of  arable  land  in  Ire- 
land could  be  made  to  yield  a  return 
for  the  amount  of  labour  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  proportionate  to  the 
present  rate  yielded  by  each  acre  ac- 
cording to  its  amount  of  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain,  the  question  would 
stand  thus  : — Every  acre  of  arable 
land  in  Ireland  ought  to  yield  a  pro- 
duce greater  than  an  acre  of  arable 
land  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  two.  But  344254,000  acres 
of  arable  land  in  Great  Britain 
yield  a  produce  of  the  annual  value 
of  £150,000,000,  therefore,  14,603,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Ireland  ought 
to  yield  a  produce  of  the  annual  value 
of  about 

£64,000,000 

 X5  =£160,000,000, 

2 

or  in  other  words,  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  Ireland  ought  to  exceed  that 
of  Great  Britain  by  ten  millions  a  year. 

But  this  is  manifestly  an  overstate- 
ment :  first,  from  the  omission  of  brute 
labour,  which  forms  so  material  an 
ingredient  in  the  culture  of  Great 
Britain,  where  there  are  perhaps  three 
horses  for  every  two  that  there  are  for 
the  same  extent  of  ground  in  Ireland, 
and  oxen  twenty  to  one  ;  and  secondly, 
from  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that 
land  is  capable  of  production  to  any 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  it  ;  whereas  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  land 
of  Great  Britain  has  already  approached 
a  point  of  productiveness  beyond 
which  no  expenditure  of  labour  is 
likely,  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural 
science,  to  carry  it  Still,  that  unlimited 
culture,  the  means  of  which  we  may 
be  fairly  said  to  possess,  is  capable  of 
making  the  soil  of  Ireland  somewhat 
more  productive  than  the  average  of 
the  land  in  Great  Britain,  must  be 
clear  to  any  one  who  has  travelled  in 
both  countries,  and  observed  the  still 
slow  progress  which  correct  principles 
of  farming  have  made  in  many  of  the 
English  counties.  If  all  the  arable 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  be 
rendered  as  productive  as  the  average 
of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland,  our  annual 
produce  would  amount  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  forty 


millions,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  millions  and  upwards. — 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that 
the  soil  of  Ireland  has  only  developed 
one  half  of  its  productive  power,  and 
that  the  profits  on  an  increased  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  annual  value  of 
thirty-six  millions  of  money  are  still  to 
be  realized  in  the  country. 

It  now  remains  to  inquire  what  net 
profit  tills  increased  produce  ought  to 
yield.  The  1,170,000*  Irish  labourers 
who  now  receive  on  an  average  &$d. 
per  day,  for  166  days  out  of  the  year, 
each,  which  is  at  the  miserable  rate  of 
2s.  3d.  per  week  during  the  whole 
year,  must,  in  the  first  place  have 
their  wages  raised  to  1*.  per  day  each, 
or  6*.  per  week  all  the  year  round,  so 
that  to  the  £6,844,500  now  received  as 
agricultural  wages  by  the  labourers  of 
Ireland,  we  must  add  £11,407,500  for 
the  difference  of  increased  wages  and 
full  employment  Next  we  will  allow 
an  increase  in  the  rental  equal  to  the 
proportion  of  rent  now  reserved  in 
Great  Britain,  which  is  estimated  at 
somewhat  less  than  two  ninths  of  the 
produce,  and  amounts  on  our  supposed 
increase  to  a  sum  of  nearly  £8,000,000 ; 
and  deducting  these  two  items  of  in- 
creased wages  and  increased  rent  from 
the  gross  increase  of  produce,  we  will 
have  a  remainder  of,  say  in  round 
numbers,  £16,600,000  per  annum  to 
meet  the  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  buildings,  stock,  and  implements. 
The  value  of  the  farming  stock  of 
Ireland  at  present  is,  we  will  sup- 
pose, equal  to  two  years'  produce, 
a  large  estimate  ;  we  will  allow  the 
same  value  for  the  additional  stock 
required,  and  the  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  will  amount  to  £3,600,000  j>er 
annum  ;  and  leave  a  net  balance  of 
thirteen  millions  a  year  clear  profit  on 
the  increased  produce  which  Ireland  may 
be  made  to  yield.  Here  then,  we  trust 
we  have  shown  that  an  ample  field  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital 
lies  open  to  the  moneyed  man.  It  is 
true  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  : 
many  of  these  difficulties  will  soon  be 
correctly  estimated  by  the  newly  in- 
corporated company  for  the  improve- 
ment of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  their  experience,  future  specu- 
lators will  better  know  what  to  avoid, 
and  what  to  seek  in  the  investment  of 
their  capital.  That  the  company  will 
be  successful  we  entertain  no  doubt 


•  Calculating  on  the  increase  of  population  since  1831. 
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Their  principle  is  patriotic  and  their  ready  to  be  put  in  operation — the 
design  judicious :  lands,  as  they  are  re-  questiou  of  the  most  profitable  rotation 
claimed  and  put  iu  heart  by  their  ex-  of  crops,  and  the  best  description  of 
ertions,  will  be  again  offered  to  the  seeds,  will  still  remain  to  exercise  the 
competition  of  the  public,  who  will  ingenuity  of  the  farmer .•  VV'e  have 
thus  derive  the  same  advantage  in  the  now  surely  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
investment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  as  of  improvement*  to  be  looked  for,  to 
they  do  from  the  introduction  of  a  justify  our  speculation  on  the  possibility 
superior  article  in  any  of  the  other  of  obtaining  an  additionul  produce 
markets.  from  the  arable  land  of  the  island  ;  and 
If  any  reader  be  sceptical,  we  can  will  next  proceed  to  consider  how  far 
only  repeat,  we  have  as  good  land  as  the  bog  lands  of  Ireland  invite  the  at- 
the  British  ;  we  can  afford  to  till  it  tention  of  the  capitalist, 
better  ;  we  ought  therefore  to  have  at  The  waste  lands  of  Ireland  are  esti- 
least  as  good  a  crop.  But  wc  have  not  mated  by  Mr.  CJriflith  at  0,340,76*6 
half  so  go«  d  a  crop  in  proportion  to  acresf  :  of  these  it  is  estimated  by  the 
our  capabilities  ;  we  therefore  look  to  commissioners  for  reporting  on  the 
double  our  annual  produce  at  least  be-  bogs  of  Ireland,  that  2,830,000  acres 
fore  we  rest  satisfied.  How  the  im-  arc  bog,  either  flat  or  mountain,  and 
provement  is  to  tike  place  is  another  all  reclaimable  at  a  greater  or  a  less 
subject  of  imjiortant  speculation.  In  cxpeuse.  In  estimating  the  expense 
the  first  place,  any  one  looking  at  the  of  these  reclamations,  the  engineers 
face  of  the  country  must  see  that  im-  employed  by  the  commissioners  took 
mense  quantities  of  arable  laud  lie  into  account  the  expense  only  of  the 
unproductive  in  the  nooks  and  corners  main  drainages  which  would  be  re- 
of  our  misshapen  enclosures  ;  that  quired  to  make  the  land  fit  to  receive 
the  soil  lost  in  ragged  head-ridges,  its  first  crop  of  potatoes,  and  these  ex- 
gripes,  and  bokcreens  is  very  consider-  penscs  they  estimated  at  under  £'2  per 
able  ;  that  thousands  of  acres  of  wet  acre  in  all  cases,  and  at  so  low  as 
and  .rush?  bottoms  might  easily  be  .£1  10*.  per  acre  in  many  cases.  But 
made  productive  meadow  land;  and  that  however  intelligent  this  scientific  class 
almost  universally  a  vast  improvement  of  men  might  be,  it  is  now  certain  that 
has  still  to  take  place  in  all  our  imple-  they  considerably  underrated  the  ex- 
meats  of  husbandry.  Next,  the  intel-  neuse  which  must  be  incurred  before 
ligent  observer  must  be  struck  with  the  bog  lands  can  be  rendered  fit  for  the 
want  of  proper  roads  for  the  transport  reception  of  any  crop.  It  is  true  that 
of  manure  and  produce,  but  particu-  the  experimental  improvements  which 
tarly  with  the  inaccessible  condition  of  have  since  taken  place,  and  which  seem 
thousands  of  noble  limestone  quarries,  so  decidedly  to  contradict  these  ori- 
vhich  only  wait  a  practicable  avenue  ginal  estimates,  have  been  conducted 
through  which  to  pour  fertility  over  on  a  scale  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
whole  parishes  and  baronies.  Then,  give  full  fair  play  to  the  capital  em- 
wiien  our  fences  are  reduced  to  con-  barked  :  still  where  we  find  Mr.  Fe- 
venieut  forms — when  all  the  available  therstone,  whose  operations  are  con- 
surface  of  the  laud  is  cleared  and  dueled  on  a  considerable  scale  and  in 
drained,  aud  made  accessible — when  the  best  manner,  unable  to  reclaim  bog 
our  mines  of  manure  are  opened  up,  lands  under  an  expense  of  .£8  per 
aud  all  our  mechanical  aids  of  labour  acre,J  and  Lord  Pulwerston  expending 


•  *«  If  Ireland  received  seed  from  Pomcrania,  Silesia,  and  Poland,  the  value  of  her 
agricultural  products  would  be  increased  many  millions  annually." — Report  on  the 
State  of  Agriculture,  186*6"  ;  Mr.  Saunders'  Ecidmce. 

f  The  waste  lands  of  Great  Britain  amount  to  no  less  than  22,579,330  acres,  an 
extent  irrealer  than  the  whole  superficies  of  Ireland. — See  Poor  Inquiry,  Ireland, 
Appendix,  II.  Part  I.  Table,  No.  2. 

\  Some  of  these  improvements  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Griffith  : — •«  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killutan,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Mr.  Fethrr*tone  i>  now  im- 
proving a  large  tract  of  bog,  apparently  with  great  success  He  has  imported  wrought, 
iron  mils,  railroad  waggons,  and  all  the  variety  of  draining  tools  that  have  been  used 
nt  Chatmoss,  mar  Manchester,  which  moss  is  exactly  similar  to  our  flat  bogs.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  also  making  improvements  on  a  portion  of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  followed  the  system  of  draining 
adopted  at  Chatmoss.  Tbey  plough  the  surface  by  horses  having  square  wooden  pat- 
Vou  IX.  E 
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as  much  as  £25  per  acre  on  boar-lands 

on  his  estate,  (Report  on  the  slate  oj 
Agriculture,  1836,  Mr.  Clarke's  evi- 
dence,) we  cannot  see  reason  to  expect 
that  any  amount  of  capital  or  extent  of 
operations  would  enable  us  to  reclaim 
our  bogs  at  so  low  a  rate  as  was  hoped 
for  at  the  time  of  the  original  esti- 
mates. It  is,  however,  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor  in  1880, 
that  bog  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo 
has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  worth 
a  rent  of  30*.  per  acre  per  annum,  at 
an  expense  of  about  £7  an  acre  ;  or, 
if  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor, that  it  would  repay  all  expenses 
by  three  years'  produce,  leaving  all  sub- 
sequent returns  clear  gain.  (Report 
of  Committee.)  Let  us,  however,  say 
.£10  an  acre  for  purchase  and  improve* 
ments,  and  if  the  land  be  made  worth 
30*.  an  acre  yearly  rent  by  the  ex- 
penditure, it  is  clear  that  a  large  profit 
is  still  to  be  realized  on  even  our  wastes 
and  bngs.  That  the  improvement  of 
land  already  arable  is  the  better  spe- 
culation at  present,  we  believe  there  is 
no  doubt  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Weale 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  same 
capital  and  skill  might  be  applied  to  the 
old  enclosures  and  the  hilly  ground 
with  a  much  greater  certainty  of  profit 
to  the  proprietors,  and  ot  commen- 
surate advantage  to  the  tenantry  than 
if  expended  on  a  speculative  project  of 
reclaiming  bogs.  (See  Papers  on  the 
E.tj)erimental  Improvements  at  King 
William s-lown,  1834.) 

We  now  proceed  to  state  the  ease 
of  manufactures,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  sufficient 
inducement  to  men  of  capital  to 
entitle  us  to  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion. 

The  subjects  of  most  interest  to  the 
manufacturer,  whom  we  will  suppose 
secure  of  a  market,  are  Power,  Hands, 
and  llaw  Material,  the  last  involving 
facility  of  access.  Power  we  possess 
from  two  sources,  water  and  fuel.  Our 
water  power  has  never  been  calcu- 
lated :  it  is  in  fact  so  great  as  almost 
to  defy  calculation.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  water- 
powers  and  navigable  levels  are  so 


of  Ireland.  [Jan. 

combined  in  almost  any  river  that 

traverses  it  The  rivers  of  England 
and  Lowland  Scotland  are  slow  and 
navigable,  but  it  is  a  fictitious  power 
that  turns  the  machinery  upon  thetr 
banks  ;  the  rivers  of  Highland  Scot- 
land are  unnavigable  torrents,  possess- 
ing immense  water  power  it  is  true,  but 
wasting  it  in  the  midst  of  sterility. — 
The  chief  rivers  of  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  they  flow  through  a  rich 
corn-bearing  country,  afford  by  thetr 
gradual  descent  a  prolonged  succession 
of  water-powers  to  grind  the  grain  that 
grows  upon  their  banks,  or  to  turn  to 
various  manufactures  the  raw  material 
that  their  navigable  levels  float  upwards 
from  the  sea.  The  Suir,  while  it  con- 
verts to  flour  the  produce  of  the  rich 
plains  of  Tipperary,  brings  up  the 
cotton  which  it  turns  to  thread  in  the 
spinning-mills  upon  its  banks, and  after- 
wards bears  down  both  manufactured 
articles  to  be  exported  to  Liverpool 
or  London,  from  the  quay  of  Water- 
ford.  It  needs  but  a  little  further  invest- 
ment of  capital,  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  Barrow,  the  Boyne,  the 
Blackwater,  the  Slaney,  the  Suck*  the 
Bann,  the  Maig,  the  Fergus  the  Lee, 
and  the  Liff'ey — all  more  or  less  navi- 
gable, and  all  abounding  in  water  power. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Shannon, 
navigable  from  source  to  mouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  240  miles,  and  possessing  one 
concentrated  waterjiower  at  Castle- 
connell,  able  to  drive  more  than  four 
times  all  the  machinery  now  worked  bv 
all  the  steam-engines  of  Glasgow  Y 
And  wc  have  but  touched  upon  river 
power:  every  feeder  of  every  river 
enumerated,  every  minor  river  and 
each  of  its  feeders  is  equal  to  home 
powers  unnumbered.  Nor  have  we 
yet  enumerated  the  watcrpowers  of 
our  lakes.  The  surplus  waters  of  Loch 
Erne  alone  would  drive  half  the  mill- 
wheels  in  Ulster.  Loch  Conn  pours 
through  the  Moy  a  waterpowcr  equal 
to  all  the  steam-engines  of  Bel- 
fast. Loch  Corrib,  Loch  Mask,  and 
Loch  Carra,  may  be  looked  on  as  one 
great  mill-dam,  covering  64,000  acres 
of  ground — the  whole  waters  of  which 
descend  from  64  to  14  feet  to  the  sea 
at  Galway.  Loch  Beltra  is  another 
natural  mill-dam,  1000  acres  in  extent 


tens  attached  to  their  hoof* ;  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the  railroad  and  waggons, 
cover  the  bog,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  with  clayey  limestone  gravel.  In  these  ex- 
periments great  attention  is  paid  to  economy ;  and  I  expect  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  with  certainty  as  to  the  advantage  of  specu- 
Utine  largely  in  the  reclamation  of  bogs  in  this  country." — Experimental  Improvement 
Reports. 
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with  a  catch-water  basin  of  50  square 
miles,  and  a  tail  of  40  feet  into  Clew 
Bay  at  Newport.  Loch  Ina,  and 
the  Lochs  of  BaJlinahinch  send  their 
united  waters  into  the  bay  of  Briterbuy, 
with  the  force  of  thousand*  of  horse 
powers.  The  lakes  of  Westineath  pour 
a  slower  stream,  but  a  greater  body  of 
water,  and  perhaps  an  equal  power 
through  the  I  tiny  to  the  Shannon.  The 
discharge  of  Loch  Teroig,  Loch 
Graney,  and  Loch  O'Grady,  all  seated 
high  in  the  Slievc  Baughta  mountains 
— is  an  unestimated  force  that  daily 
runs  to  waste  in  the  bay  of  Scariff. 
The  overflow  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
cries  out  for  occupation  from  all  the 
rocks  that  line  the  channel  of  the 
Laune,  while  firem  the  remoter  re- 
cesses of  Iverugh  and  Dunkerron, 
streams  pouring:  From  mountain  lochs 
unnumbered  clamour  for  wheels  to 
drive  as  they  descend  unnoticed  to  the 
sea.  The  enumeration  is  not  half 
complete  :  the  lakes  of  Donegal,  of 
Leitrim,  of  Sligo,  and  Roscommon — 
national  treasures  in  any  less  favoured 
land — are  still  behind.  But  space 
compels  us,  and  the  fear  that  we  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  known  to  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  commonest 
map  of  the  country,  reconciles  us  to 
leave  this  section  without  farther  illus- 
tration. 

With  respect  to  fuel  or  steam  power 
we  are  not  so  rich  ;  still  we  can  show 
sufficient  cause  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
impression  that  we  arc,  so  far  as  fuel  is 
concerned,  decidedly  poor, as  well  as  for 
a  cheering  expectation  that  proper  mea- 
sures can  at  any  time  develop  very  great 
local  resources  in  this  essential  material 
of  national  wealth.  The  coal  fields  of 
Ireland  differ  from  those  of  Great 
Britain  in  quality  and  in  situation. 
The  fuel  produced  in  Britain  is  bright 
coal — that  raised  in  Ireland  is  in  great 
part  anthracite  or  blind  coal ;  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  coal  measures  lie  in 
Great  Britain  are  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast 
—but  in  Ireland  they  are,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Ballycastle  colliery, 
all  inland.  Here,  then,  arc  two  great 
inducements  to  prosecute  the  working 
of  coal-mines  in  Great  Britain  iu  pre- 
ference to  those  on  this  ride  of  the 
channel — general  superiority  of  pro- 
duce for  the  domestic  uses  of  life,  and 
facility  of  transport.  But  this  superi- 
ority in  quality  extends  no  farther  than 
the  domestic  uses  of  fuel.  In  the 
generation  of  steam,  blind  coal  is  an 
equally  efficient  agent  ;  and  in  smelting 


and  kiln-drying  it  is  much  superior. 
Why  then  have  the  great  beds  of  blind 
coal  with  which  Ireland  abounds  not 
been  worked  to  a  greater  extent  ?  The 
answer  is  plain — because  they  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  inaccessible. 
The  Leinster  district,  which  is  in  point 
of  present  access  much  the  most  favour- 
ed, lies  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  capital  on  one  side,  and  is  separated 
from  the  southern  market  by  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains  on  the  other :  the 
district,  it  is  true,  abuts  pretty  nearly 
on  the  Barrow  ;  but  hitherto  no  profit* 
able  workings  have  been  obtained  near 
enough  to  that  navigation  to  make  the 
water  transit  available  for  the  pro- 
duce ;  for  as  to  constructing  a  railway 
from  the  month  of  the  river  to  the 
nearest  means  of  carriage,  that  is  an 
undertaking   altogether  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Irish  speculation.  The  seams 
of  coal,  besides,  lie  deep,  and  what 
with  the  expense  of  working,  and  the 
length  of  overland  carriage  on  carts,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  expectations  of  national 
benefit  from  the  Castlecomer  and  Kille- 
naule  coal  country  have  hitherto  been 
anything  but  sanguine  with  the  public. 
The  Munster  district  again  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  country  described  as 
so  inaccessible  in  a  former  portion  of 
this  paper  :  the  Blackwater,  which  runs 
through  part  of  it,  is  not  there  navi- 
gable ;  and  to  carry  the  coal  across  the 
Boggra  mountains  to  Cork,  or  over  the 
range  of  Slievernish   to  Tralee,  or 
through  the  wilds  of  Newmarket*  to 
Limerick,  would  be  a  work  so  expen- 
sive as  to  cut  up  all  remuneration.  The* 
remaining  portions  of  the  district  lying 
chiefly  in  Clare,  are  even  more  out  of 
the  way.    It  costs  12s.  ud.  per  ton 
to  convey  goods  overhnd  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick  :  the  expense  would  be 
nearly  doubled  in   transporting  coal 
from  the  remoter  districts  of  Moyferta 
and   Burrin — the  ill  success  of  the 
Munster  collieries  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at.    We  have  said  that  the 
coal  of  Ireland  is  in  great  part  of  the 
blind  quality.    All  the  coal  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way 
is  of  this  description  ;  the  coal  north 
of  the  same  line  is  chiefly  bituminous, 
and   the  quality  is  generally   of  a 
medium   between  the  quick  blazing 
coal  of  Scotland,  and  the  caking  coal 
of  Whitehaven.     «  On  the  whole," 
says  Mr.  Griffith,  44  a  very  good  coal 
for  culinary  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses."— Report  on  Survey  and  I'afna- 
tion  of  Ireland i  18*24. 

The  chief  deposit  of  this  coal,  which 
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is  associated  with  most  valuable  beds 
of  iron-stone,  richer  in  quality  than  that 
of  Shropshire  itself,  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loch  Allen,  about  the  sources  of 
the  Shannon,  in  the  counties  of  Leitrira, 
Slivr"*  and  lioscommon,  and  extends 
northward  and  eastward  into  Cavan. 
Here  it  is  estimated  there  are  in  one 
stratum  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  good 
coal,  capable  of  being  raised  at  an  ex- 
pense which  would  enable  the  pro- 
prietor to  sell  them  with  ample  profit 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  ton  at  the  pit 
mouth.  An  equal  quantity,  but  01  a 
quality  less  good,  lies  in  the  stratum 
below,  but  these  would  neither  realize 
the  same  price,  nor  be  raised  so 
cheaply.  Now,  here  again,  the  reason 
of  failure  in  former  workings,  as  of 
present  lukewarraucss  in  commencing 
new  operations,  is  the  same — difficulty 
of  access  and  transport.  To  convey  a 
ton  of  coals  from  Loch  Allen  to  Dublin 
used  to  cost  12s. — this  was  prior  to  the 
time  of  opening  the  Shannon  naviga- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  enterprise  did  not  go  on  at  that 
time.  The  navigation  is  uow  opened, 
but  is  still  incomplete,  and  even  at  this 
day  the  carriage  of  gooils  from  Loch 
Allen  to  the  capital  would  be  attended 
with  a  very  heavy  expense.  Mean- 
while the  district  has  no  other  outlet, 
and  the  damp  on  public  speculation, 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  old 
Arigna  iron -works — a  failure  chiefly 
attributable  to  mismanagement  and 
want  of  title — still  continues  to  con- 
nect the  very  names  of  Arigna  and 
Loch  Allen  with  ideas  of  loss  and 
failure. 

So  far  we  have,  we  think,  showu 
prood  grounds  for  our  opinion  that  the 
impression  which  sets  us  down  as  de- 
ficient iu  fuel  is  fallacious ;  we  now 
proceed  to  state  our  reason  for  looking 
forward  to  better  times.  Whatever 
main  trunk  of  railroad  may  be  laid  down 
towards  the  south,  niu«t  pass  through 
the  Leiuster  coal  district.  A  line  of 
railroad  is,  it  is  true,  a  more  expensive 
means  of  transit  than  the  German  Sea, 
or  the  Irish  Channel ;  >t:ll,  wherever 
the  traffic  of  a  railroad  exists,  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  the  best  species 
of  fuel,  not  only  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  but  for  the  supply  of  the  local 
comforts  attending  on  the  improved 
-condition  of  the  country ;  so  that, 
whether  the  cost  of  trausport  permit 
the  supply  of  Kilkenny  coal  to  the 
capital  or  not,  there  is,  at  least,  the 
certainty  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
local  consumption  ;  demand  will  ccr- 
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tainly  increase  facility  of  produce,  and 
with  a  better  system  of  operations  a 
cheaper  article  must  eventually  be 
brought  to  market  Thus  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  formation  of  the  first  main- 
trunk  of  a  southern  railway  will  im- 
mediately bring  the  Leinster  coal 
country  into  extensive  and  profitable 
occupation,  and  that  manufacturers  of 
the  midland  district  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  fuel  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  that  commodity  is  now  sup- 
plied to  some  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  of  England.  The  question  of 
the  extension  of  such  a  trunk  to  Valen- 
tia  or  to  Beerhaven  is  in  like  man- 
ner the  question  of  idleness  or  occupa- 
tion for  the  collieries  of  Munster.  Go 
as  it  will,  such  an  extension  must  cross 
the  district  somewhere  between  Mallow 
and  Abbeyfeale,  and  wherever  it  pene- 
trates it,  the  effects  arc  certain  in  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree  of  immediate 
profitable  occupation.  That  such  works 
will  in  all  probability  be  executed,  and 
that  such  effects  will  ere  long  follow, 
we  firmly  believe  ;  but  whether  the 
Leinster  and  Munster  coal-fields  are  to 
be  so  benefitted  in  our  time  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  one  work  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Loch  Allen  district 
is  at  present  in  progress  of  completion, 
we  mean  the  Ulster  canal,  which  will 
open  up  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
Ulster,  from  Coalislaud  and  Dungan- 
non  on  the  east,  to  Belturbet  and  the 
skirts  of  the  more  immediate  district  of 
Loch  Allen  at  Swanlinbar  on  the  west, 
and  give  another  outlet  beside  the 
Shannon  to  all  that  now  inaccessible 
country  between  Loch  Alleu  und  Loch 
Erne.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  capable  of  being  raised 
in  Ireland,  we  believe  that  although  the 
superficial  extent  of  our  coal-fields  equals 
that  of  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain, 
the  good  coal  contained  in  our  beds  does 
not  amount  to  one  fiftieth  part  of  that 
contained  in  the  British.  One- fiftieth 
part  of  a  supplv  which  is  calculated  to 
lie  equal  to  the  consumption  of  at  least 
a  thousand  years,  is,  however,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  speculators  either  in  the 
article  itself,  or  on  the  effects  of  its  sup- 
ply upon  trade  in  general. 

But  even  though  coal  werea  jwoduction 
unknown  in  the  country,  we  would  still 
have  an  amount  of  mechanical  power 
from  water  and  other  sources  so  great  as 
to  entitle  us  to  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  The  prin- 
cipal source  to  which  we  refer,  besides 
that  of  water,  is  bog  turf,  a  species  of 
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fuel  of  which  the  supply  may  be  said  to  coal,  as  they  now  cut  and  prepare  their 

be  inexhaustible,  and  of  which  the  uses  own  turf,  the  consequences  would  be 

are  only  beginning  to  be  known.  Turf  the  same  with  regard  to  coal  also.  The 

fuel  is  now  employed  under  the  engines  time,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  coming 

of  the  Inland  Navigation  Company's  when  the  preparation  of  turf  fuel  wilr 

steam-boats  upon  the  Shannon,  and  is  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 

found  to  generate  steam  as  powerfully  va*tly  increased  efficiency  ;   and  the 

as  coal,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.*  removal  of  the  turf  is  the  most  effee- 

The  supply,  we  have  said,  may  be  tive  step  to  the  reclamation  of  the  sod 

called  inexhaustible  ;  and   when  we  below,  so  that  should  turf  fuel  at  any 

consider  that  a  cubic  yard  of  bog  fur-  time  come  to  be  extensively  used  in 

oishea,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  this  country,  the  consequences  would 

waste,  the  material  of  at  least  a  hun-  be  equally  satisfactory  to  the  mauu- 

dred  turf,  each  eighteen  inches  long  facturer  and  the  agriculturist, 

by  four  on  the  side,  previous  to  dry-  Thus  far  of  power — the  main  object 

ing  ;  that  four  hundred  of  these  turf  of  the  manufacturer's  search.    As  to 

constitute  a  large  kish,  which  is  equal  hands,  a  short  statement  shall  suffice, 

to  at  least  three  bags  of  coal ;  and  that  There  are  in  the  country  about  three 

there  are  in  Ireland  2^00,000  acres  of  million  eight  lumdrcd  thousand  adults 

bog,  of  an  average  depth  of  three  yards,  of  both  sexes  :  of  these,  upwards  of 

that  is  forty  billions  of  cubic  yards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  are  ready  for 

bog  and  upwards,f  or  better  than  ten  any  honest  employment  that  will'  pay 

billions  of  kishes  of  turf,  equal  to  two  them  on  an  average  better  tlran  their 

billions  and  a  half  of  tons  of  coal  present  pittance  of  2s.  per  week,  men 

nearlv,  that  is,  more  than  one  hundred  and  women,  all  the  year  round.  The 

and  fifty  years'  consumption  of  fuel  for  necessities  of  agriculture  eannot  at  any 

the  united  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  time  require  more  than  eight  hundred 

fifteen    millions    of    tons    of   coal  thousand  male,  and  two  hundred  thou- 

per  year — the  assertion  will  not,  we  sand  female  adults  in  full  employment : 

think,  appear  extravagant.    In  esti-  all  the  remainder  are  at  the  manufac- 

mating  our  bogs  at  an  average  depth  turer's  service.     They  will  need  in- 

of  nine  feet,  let  it  be  remembered  that  struction,  it  is  true,  but  the  difference 

maay  parts  of  the  gTcat  bogs  of  Mayo,  of  cheap  wages  would  well  compensate 

Galway,  and  the  district  of  the  Bog  of  for  the  expense  of  bringing  over  British 

Allen,  are  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  foremen. 

depth,  and  that  the  deeper  the  bog  the  Power  and  hands,  then,  arc  abun* 

more  compact,  bituminous,  and   in-  dant ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere  import  of 

flammable  is  the  turf.    It  is  true,  bog-  the  raw  material  goes,  we  are  furnished 

turf  is  at  present  an  expensive  and  un-  with  every  possible  facility.    To  coiu 

satisfactory  species  of  fuel,  but  if  vey  the  raw  material  from  the  sea-port 

private  individuals  quarried  their  own  to  the  inland  factor)',  or,  where  the 


•  «  I  have  in  ray  evidence  already  given  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
Ireland,  the  fact  of  the  Lady  Dunally  steam-boat,  on  the  Shannon,  going  30  miles 
per  day,  consuming  30  boxes  of  turf  fuel,  at  4d.  per.  box,  which  is  at  the  rale  of  4d. 
per  mile  for  propelling  the  vessel.  The  steam  company  of  the  Shannon  river  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  the  application  of  turf  fuel,  the  production  of  the  country, 
in  preference  to  that  of  coal,  for  working  the  steam  engine;  and  although  the  appli- 
cation of  turf  fuel  in  working  a  steam-engine  be  not  in  this  case  new,  yet  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  Ireland  to  see  it  practically  applied  to  so  useful  a  purpose — because  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  the  engines  on  board  the  stenm-boats  navigating  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Ireland,  will  be  worked  by  turf  fuel  alone,  which  will  give  ample  employ- 
ment to  the  labouring  population,  and  be  the  means  of  draining  aud  improving  the 
extensive  bogs  which  lie  adjacent  to  these  lake  and  river  navigations," — Evidence  of 
Mr.  Bald  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  lite  Connauyht  lakes.  *29/A 
June,  1803. 

f  We  must  here  correct  an  important  mistake,  most  likely  of  the  printer,  in  an 
estimate  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland  in 
1824.  It  is  stated  (see  page  64  of  Minutes  of  Evidence)  that  44  Ireland  contains, 
between  flat  bog  and  mountain  bog,  three  million*  of  acres  ;  and  if  the  mean  depth  be 
taken  at  three  yards,  there  will  be  iu  Ireland  7,Ojj,*247,360  cubic  yards  of  bog  soil." 
Instead  of  7,0aa,t247,360,  the  amount  of  cubic  yards  on  the  data  ussumtd  bliould  be 
43^60,000,000. 
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material  is  the  growth  of  the  country,  From  this  statement  it  would  appear 
to  transport  the  manufactured  article  that,  taking  the  export  of  raw  grain  as 
from  the  factory  to  the  seaport  with  eo^ual  in  each  year,  (although  it  is  cer- 
equal  advantage,  will,  we  admit,  re-  tain  that  it  also  has  greatly  increased,) 
quire  a  much  better  system  of  com-  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  this 
munication,  either  by  extended  inland  county  is  now  seven  times  as  great  as 
navigation,  or  by  railroads.  Still  there  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  Carlow  bad 
is  a  great  open  for  the  investment  of  the  name  of  being  one  of  the  most 
capital  in  those  manufactures,  which  agricultural  counties  in  Ireland  ;  and 
encourage  the  local  production  of  their  this  change  upon  the  face  of  the  coun- 
own  material — we  allude  particularly  try  has  been  unquestionably  produced 
to  the  flax-spinning  and  corn-milling  by  the  demands  of  an  increased  capital 
trades,  in  which  capital  well  applied  is  vested  in  mill  powers  on  the  Barrow, 
invariably  found  to  create  a  market  at  One  illustration  of  the  creation  of  a 
the  mill-door.  Thus  an  increased  supply  in  the  district  of  the  Suir,  is 
growth  of  flax,  to  an  immense  extent,  perhaps  still  more  striking.  About 
has  followed  the  investment  of  capital  eighty  years  since,  Mr.  Samuel 
in  linen-spinning  mills  in  Ulster  ;  and  Grubb  of  Clonrael  proposed  to  erect 
the  erection  of  the  flour  and  corn  mills  a  flour  mill.  There  was  already 
on  the  Suir  and  Barrow  within  the  a  small  mill  in  Clonmel,  which 
last  fitly  years,  has  increased  the  grain  did  the  grinding  of  the  neighbour- 
produce  of  the  adjacent  districts  to  an  hood  ;  and  the  proprietor,  looking 
extent  that  will  appear  scarce  credible,  on  competition  in  so  limited  a  trade 
We  will  confirm  our  views  in  the  latter  as  certain  ruin  both  to  himself  and  hi* 
instance  by  quoting  an  account  of  all  rival,  expostulated  seriously  with  Mr. 
the  flour  sent  into  Dublin  from  the  Grubb  on  the  supposed  unreasonable- 
mills  of  the  county  Carlow,  in  the  ness  of  such  a  project.  Both  gentle- 
vear  1 785,  now  fifty  years  since  ;  ex-  men  being,  we  believe,  members  of  the 
tracted  from  returns  printed  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  matter,  ridicu- 
journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com-  lous  as  it  may  appear,  was  left  to  ar- 
mons,  vol.  xii. ;  and  will  add  a  com-  bitration,  when  it  was  determined  that 
parative  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Mr.  Grubb  had  the  right  to  invest  his 
grain  ground  in  the  same  county  within  money  in  the  scheme  it  he  thought  fit ; 
the  last  year,  on  the  authority  of  a  at  the  same  time,  the  speculation  was 
leading  mercantile  house  in  Dublin,  pronounced  as  extremely  dangerous, 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1785  from  the  fact  that  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  was  the  only  channel  of  export  Clonmel  was  at  that  time  any  thing 
from  this  county.  but  a  corn-growing  country,  and  that 
-  .    .  _          "...  m  fact  Mr-  Grubb  had  no  chance  of 

had  always  ready  money  at  his  door  

_  Mut*'  never  sent  any  but  a  prime  article  to 

Hnrrin  Mill*,        .  qauq   1.  .  A  r  . 

Bridewell  M  lib,                                   48  market — and  t  he  consequences  are,  that 

carlow  Miiu,      .    '.    !         .*     &S5  his  grandson,  Mr.  Richard  Grubb,  now 

aXJSJ  Milk, '    !     :    ;          ^  S™d*                 40,000    barrels  of 

Lodge  Mill*,       .....    8266  wheat  at  Clogheen,  and  as  much  more 

Add  for  home  coemption,     .     .  mm  at  Cahir  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Grubb,  another 

3i,5»5  grandson,  grinds  also  40,000  barrels  in 

r.«.  r  «           ,  .>    ,  Clogheen  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Grubb,  a 

Cwts  of  flour  manufactured  in  the  mm  of  the  third, from  15,000  to  20,000in  Clonmel; 

C^MCur^fortkeytarlKS^.  ^  ,Q  ^  ^  ^Jj! 

MiUt                           Cut*,  ments,  a  district  which  80  years  since 

IkOrt. tM.           .    .         J5W  produced  littJc  a.orc  than  5000  barrels 

Mr.  John  Haughton,  Barrow  Millf,            22,700  °*  wneat  in  the  year,  now  waves  with 

Me«rs j. &  w,  Haughto!!, Ley^wu  muu» iq^qq  annual   harvests  of  white  wheat  for 

Me«m  Crorthwaite,  Lodge  mS?*?7    ^  (»  000  nH,ef»  and  tcems  with  a  Well-OCCUpied 

vS^SJ^bS^^!^  '         £85  and  **m  P^antry.  We  could  quote 

7.     )mouni  Miiu,     .    .     4,,ooo  numberless  instances  of  the  same  kind 

222^00  in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 


•  On  the  border  of  the  county. 
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trade.  Mr.  David  Matcomson  of  Clon- 
mel  would  furnish  an  example  of  the 
power  of  capital  and  industry  in  train- 
ing an  agricultural  population  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  factory  labour. 
The  Messrs.  Mulholland  might  be  cited 
as  the  revivers  of  the  yarn-spinning 
trade,  which  now  occupies  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  the  capital  of  Belfast, 
and  owes  its  present  prosperity  mainly 
to  their  spirited  example.  Mr.  Henry 
of  Island-bridge  is  a  proof  of  what 
taste  and  enterprise  can  effect  in  mak- 
ing the  labours  of  Irish  artizans  rival 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the 
looms  of  France  aud  England.  Mr. 
Bianconi  might  be  referred  to  as  an 
example  of  perseverance  rewarded  in 
the  success  of  such  an  establishment 
as,  perhaps,  cannot  be  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  porting.  But  why  multiply 
examples  ?  The  voice  of  experience 
unequivocally  proclaims  the  fact,  that 
the  man  of  integrity  and  business-like 
habits  has  an  open  for  successful  exer- 
tion in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  in 
any  bona  fide  mercantile  pursuit. 

From  the  manufacturer  we  turn  to 
the  capitalist,  who  vests  his  money  in 
mining  operations.  The  mines  of  Ire- 
land have  hitherto  been  worked  to  a 
verv  small  extent ;  yet  that  working, 
limited  as  it  is,  has  been,  until  lately, 
much  more  extensive  than  the  capital 
embarked  could  justify.  The  work  at- 
tempted, and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  done,  are  now  much  more  nearly 
balanced,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  most 
flourishing  condition  of  affairs.  We 
refer  with  pleasure  to  their  last  report, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  lead  and 
copper  of  our  Wicklow  mountains 
compete  successfully  with  the  richest 
ores  of  Anglesea  aud  Cornwall  in  the 
English  market.  There  is  ample  room 
for  competition :  in  fact  the  chief 
drawback  on  the  early  success  of  the 
present  company,  arose  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  mines  among  which  they 
had  to  choose.  We  trust  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  capitalist  will  no 
longer  have  this  complaint  to  make  of 
the  rich  veins  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  mangencse,  which  now  solicit  his 
attention  in  so  many  neglected  corners 
of  the  country,  or  excite  his  pity  going 
to  waste  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  unskilful  workers. 

From  the  report  which  the  Board  of 
Works  are  now  preparing  on  Irish 
fisheries,  we  expect  a  mass  of  valuable 
particulars;  but  the  document  is  not 
vet  published.  The  general  fact  is, 
however,  notorious,  that  a  well  ap- 
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pointed  fishing-boat  of  twenty  tons  is 
not  to  be  found  upon  our  whole  western 
coast.  It  is  equally  well  known  that 
there  is  ample  employment  for  fleet* 
of  fishing  vessels  off'  that  coast  during 
a  great  nart  of  every  year.  The  fisher- 
men ot  Clare  and  Galway,  in  their 
canvas-bottomed  coracles,  are  the 
only  labourers  in  the  field ;  and  they 
may  be  compared  to  labourers  attempt- 
ing to  cut  a  harvest  without  sickles — 
for  they  have  neither  tackle  nor  stow- 
age, nor  seaworthy  craft  at  sea ;  nor 
cooperage,  nor  storeage,  nor  regular 
markets  on  shore.  A  company,  we 
rejoice  to  hear,  has  been  formed,  and 
early  in  the  season  we  look  for  a  few  tubs 
of  suufish  oil  in  the  market,  from  Black- 
sod  or  the  Killeries ;  nor  should  we 
be  surprised,  although  much  gratified, 
to  hear  that  some  huge  wanderer  from 
Arctic  seas  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
harpoon,  and  was  lying  high  and  dry 
on  the  strands  of  the  Mullet,  or  under 
the  cliffs  of  Donegal,  before  next  mid- 
summer. The  field,  we  repeat,  is  rich 
and  ample ;  there  is  room  enough,  and 
work  enough  for  all  ;  but  we  willingly 
wait  the  appearance  of  the  report  be- 
fore we  further  dilate  upon  a  subject 
too  important  to  be  treated  only  in  a 
section. 

As  to  the  general  pursuits  of  trade, 
wherever  we  turn  our  attention  wc  sec 
men  of  even  moderate  application  de- 
cidedly successful  ;  while  attention  to 
business,  punctuality  and  integrity  com- 
mand, here  as  elsewhere,  the  warmest 
smiles  of  fortune.  Let  any  one  look 
around  among  his  cotemporaries  :  is 
the  diligent  and  upright  man  anywhere 
in  want  ?  Who  sees  the  sheriffs  sale 
advertised  on  the  door-posts  of  the  ac- 
tive, the  temperate,  the  punctual  ?  Are 
working  men  briefless  above,  or  client- 
less  below,  the  bar  ?  Is  the  skilful  sur- 
geon without  patients  ?  Is  the  lair 
trader  without  customers?  Is  the 
steady,  active  servant  without  a  mas- 
ter? If  there  be  any  such,  they  are 
exceptions.  The  rule  holds  here,  as  it 
must  continue  to  do  wherever  society 
exists,  that  the  business-like  man,  whe- 
ther his  business  be  a  service  or  a 
trade,  or  a  mercantile  occupation,  or  a 
profession,  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
either  work  or  wages.  So  far  we  ar- 
rogate no  peculiar  mercantile  advan- 
tages to  the  country.  It  would  be  a 
wretched  place  indeed  il  activity  and 
honesty  had  not  their  accustomed  re- 
wards in  it.  But  wc  purpose  to  show 
that  we  have  among  us  more  men  of 
the  class  described  than  the  country 
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generally  gets  credit  for  ;  and  that  St.  Giles**,  and  that  she  had  been  obliged 

every  accession  to  their  numbers  must  to  take  the  Ktiglith  name  of  WiUiams  to 

for  many  years  to  come,  increase  the  obtain  a  place.    The  anecdotes  may 

existing  inducements  for  others  of  the  appear  trilling  :  such  trifles  have  been 

same  stamp  to  join  them.  of  material  injury  to  Ireland.  How 

The  prejudice  against  the  Irish  is  strongly  does  the  conduct  of  the  ab- 

unfortuuatcly,  strongest  in  those  places  sentee   Irirh,  whose    heartless  and 

w  here  its  effects  tell  most  sensibly   cowardly  subserviency  to  fashion,  forces 

Give  a  man  a  doubtful  name  on  the  their  own  countrymen  to  these  un- 

Exchange,  and  it  is  much  worse  for  worthy  shifts  for  subsistence  in  a  fo- 

him  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  than  if  reign  land,  contrast  with  that  of  the 

his  next-door  neighbour,  nay  even  his  kindly  Scot  wherever  he  is  to  be  found, 

own  family  entertained  a  decidedly  bad  But  it  is  not  in  Loudon  only,  nor  in 

opinion  01  him.    It  is  thiis  with  us:  servile  occupations  alone,  that  the 

we  are  in  disgrace  in  the  market.    In  mischief  of  this  cruel  prejudice  is  felt. 

London  and  in  New  York, the  conduct  Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  Dublin 

of  our  transplanted  countrymen  is  un-  must  cross  the  channel  and  return 

fortunately  much  worse  than  at  home  ;  under  fictitious  names  into  their  native 

and  everything  Irish  suffers  from  a  pro-  market  before  they  can  conciliate  the 

portiouate  odium.     Go  through  the   custom  of  our  own  resident  gentry  

streets  of  business  in  London  ;  you  will  Let  us  give  the  history  of  an  English 
find  no  thriving  tradesman  with  a  Mi-  made  saddle  purchased  some  time 
lesian  name  over  his  door.  The  O'  is  since  in  Dublin.  The  beasts  from 
fatal.  We  speak  it  with  a  mixture  of  whose  hides  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
regret  and  indignation,  that  no  man  m:ide,  were  probably  roared  in  Con- 
whose  name  marks  a  mere  Irish  origin,  naught,  sold  at  Balliuasloc,  slaughtered 
can  look  for  success  in  any  trade  de-  and  skinned  in  Cork,  and  the  hides 
pending  on  the  patronage  of  the  west-  tanned  in  Dublin.  The  leather  was 
end  inhabitants  of  London.  We  have  then  sent  to  England  to  dress,  and  re- 
heard of  an  adventurer  called  Patrick  turned  to  Dublin  to  be  manufactured  ; 
O'Shaughuessy,  a  fashionable  boot-  was  again  reshipped  to  England  in  its 
maker,  who  once  made  the  attempt,  manufactured  shape,  to  get  a  name>  and 
Conscious  of  his  danger,  he  did  his  has  been  a  third  time  sent  hack  to  Dublin 
best  to  neutralize  the  obnoxious  words  to  command  that  market  under  false  pre- 
by  the  introduction  of  an  English  pre-  tences,  which  it  dared  not  solicit  in  its 
nomen.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Mar-  genuine  character.  If  the  statement 
quia  of  An*.'lesca's  popularity,  and  he  seem  too  startling,  we  will  corroborate 
chose,  as  the  most  auspicious,  the  fa-  it  with  another.  A  fashionable  Dublin 
mily  name  of  that  nobleman,  calling  lady  purchases  a  dress  at  a  high  price  as 
himself  Patrick  Paget  O'Shaughuessy.  a  French  or  Swiss  muslin ;  the  piece  from 
Thus,  the  "  Paget'*  shone  forth  in  which  it  has  been  cut  is  the  produce  of 
goMen  letters  over  his  door,  while  the  an  Irish  loom  ;  the  yam  was  spun  in 
11  Patrick"  at  one  side,  and  the  Belfast,  the  fabric  was  woven  in  Dub- 
M  O'Shaughnessy"  at  the  other,  were  lin  ;  the  pattern  was  designed  and 
partly  screened  from  public  animad-  stamped  upon  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
version  by  the  friendly  curve  of  either  Lirley  ;  yet  the  sroods  have  been  re- 
window.  Had  he  lived  opposite  to  a  gularly  consigned  from  London  or 
thoroughfare  his  fortune  would  have  Bristol  to  the  retailer.  Let  us  give 
been  made.  Unhappily  for  Patrick,  another  anecdote.  There  is  a  metal 
however,  his  shop  was  so  situated  that  billiard  table  manufactory  in  Dub- 
whether  going  or  coming,  the  pro-  lin.  The  metal  platform  of  the 
scribed  words  first  caught  the  eye  of  table  is  planed  by  machinery  which 
the  passenger.  He  was  in  the  Gazette  shaves  it  as  smooth  as  a  plate  of  glass, 
in  three  month's  after.  We  know  The  tables  are  supplied  for  sale  to  a 
another  instance  of  an  Irish  gentleman  London  house.  Some  months  ago,  a 
in  lodgings  in  London,  asking  the  Galway  gentleman  came  to  the  inge- 
nnme  of  his  servant.  The  girl  said  her  niotis  and  enterprising  proprietor,  and 
name  was  Jane  Williams.  The  grn-  priced  a  table.  The  sum  asked  was 
tl  man  expressed  surprise,  a-,  he  said,  fifty  pounds.  The  Connaught  man  de- 
hor countenance  had  assured  him  she  mtirred,  thinking  it  better  to  give  more 
was  a  countrywoman.  The  girl,  after  money  tor  a  superior  article  in  the 
some  hesitation,  confessed  that  her  English  market  The  manufacturer, 
real  name  was  Jane  Lynch,  that  she  who  knew  his  business,  made  no  abate- 
had  been  born  in  Cork,  but  reared  in  ment,  and  the  customer  went  hib  wav. 
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In  less  than  a  month  after,  the  same 
table  brought  seventy  guineas  in  a 
London  warehouse,  and  the  purchaser 
was  the  identical  gentleman  from  GaU 
wtttf.  It  is  thus  the  country  loses  the 
credit  of  the  little  industry  it  possesses. 
It  must  be  plain  that  every  accession 
to  that  industry  will  tend  to  make  the 
Irish  manufacturer  more  confident. — 
The  character  of  being*  Irish-made 
must  soon  cease  to  be  an  objection  to 
any  article  in  the  market :  if  the  article 
l>e  good  enough  to  pass  for  French  or 
English  now,  it  will  surely  be  good 
enough  to  hold  its  own  when  brought 
into  the  market  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
warrant  open  competition.  True, 
many  branches  of  trade  have  declined, 
hot  these  were  supported  by  a  fictitious 
system  of  protective  duties,  before  they 
fell  away.  The  old  system  of 
copyright  gave  peculiar  advantages 
to  the  Irish  bookseller.*  Many  large 
works  were  accordingly  published 
in  Dublin  in  an  expensive  and 
creditable  manner.  After  our  capitals 
were  put  upon  a  literary  footing,  the 
publishing  business  of  Dublin  decliucd, 
and  many  thought  it  never  could  re- 
vive. What  is  the  fact?  We  refer 
with  confidence  to  the  advertising 
sheet  appended  to  our  Magazine  ; 
we  refer  with  pride  to  this  work 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  our  views, 
for  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  this,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  speculation  founded 


on  the  assumption  that  equal  means 
and  opntl  intelligence  in  their  applica- 
tion will  not  command  as  profitable  a 
return  here  as  in  England  or  else- 
where. The  man  acquainted  with  the 
various  restrictions,  prohibitive  duties, 
and  contumacious  hindrances  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  early  trade  of  Ireland, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  these  remnants  of 
antiquated  prejudice.  The  time  for 
any  other  than  a  free  trade  between 
the  constituent  parts  of  our  united 
kingdom  is  now  gone  by — t/ie  wan- 
derer from  Connaught  can  sell  his 
labour  at  par  before  tlie  gate  of  Saint 
James's.  Prejudice  unsupported  by 
active  injustice  will  soon  perish  of  in- 
anition ;  and  a  weak  lingering  preju- 
dice is  all  we  now  have  to  get  over,  to 
put  ourselves  on  an  equality  in  trade 
with  all  the  world. 

In  fine,  whether  we  consider  our 
country  as  a  scene  in  which  the  tourist 
may  converse  with  nature  under  her 
most  agreeable  forms  ;  or  as  a  theatre 
in  which  the  philosophic  traveller  may 
study  society  under  its  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  aspects  ;  or  as  a  field 
of  commercial  adventure,  in  which  the 

f>ractical  and  the  moneyed  man  may 
ook  for  a  fair  reward  for  industry,  and 
a  compensating  return  for  capital,  in 
the  prosecution  of  meritorious  labours 
and  benevolent  speculations,  we  see  on 
every  hand  good  cause  for  hope,  and 
honest  pride,  and  self-congratulation. 


•  "  Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  copyright  acts,  the  copyright  of  books 
printed  in  England  and  Scotland,  extended  to  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  but  not 
to  Ireland  ;  while,  vice  versa,  the  copyright  of  books  published  in  Ireland,  was  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  limits  of  the  island.  At  the  Union  all  this  was  changed,*  and 
the  copyright  of  a  book  printed  iu  any  part  of  tlie  British  islands  was  extended 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  This,  of  course,  materially  damaged  the  publishing  trade 
of  Ireland,  because  most  of  the  books  hitherto  printed  were  piracies  of  English  and 
Scotch  works,  thus  saving  to  the  Dublin  publishers  all  risk  in  the  purchase  of  copy- 
rights, and  inducement  to  encourage  native  literature.  But  this  change  in  the  law 
gave  ample  equivalent  in  extending  the  property  in  Irish  publications  to  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies.  Had  some  bookseller  possessed  intelligence,  as 
many  had  capital  enough,  at  this  time,  to  retain  at  home  the  productions  of  Edge- 
worth,  Moore,  and  a  mass  of  Irish  genius,  then  as  well  as  now,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  die  world,  Dublin  might  have  occupied  a  very  different  position  in  our  literary  his- 
tory :  but,  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  this  desirable  event  did  nol  happen,  and  the 
publishing  trade  of  Ireland  fell  to  the  lowest  ebb — periodical  literature  was  extinct, 
and  the  productions  of  the  Irish  press  were  confined  to  school-books,  and  a  few 
pamphlets  of  political  or  theological  controversy — even  our  local  guide  books  were 
the  property  of  a  house  in  Paternoster  Row." — (  The  Picture  of  Dublin, — Curry 
and  Co. ;  1835— pp.  72-3.) 

•  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  decrease  of  occupation  at  our  ciutom-houic,  «o  much  lamented,  but 
really  beneficial  to  tlie  interest  of  free  trade  in  the  couulry. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  RIVER. — A  DREAM. — EVENING. 


Noc  tu  pcrgp  prccor  sarras 
Noc  Tana*  tnope«que  puta. 

Milton  as  Pa 

I. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  RIVER. 


How  calm  thy  waters  travel  to  their  rest ! 

No  angary  surges  ruffle  thy  still  way : 
A  few  light  bubbles  glittering  on  thy  breast, 

And  crushed  reeds  murmuring,  alone  betray 
Thy  gentle  wanderings  througlTthe  flowers  and  grass 
Stooping  to  kiss  the  sweet  waves,  as  they  pass. 

Thy  youth  was  bold  and  daring, — in  wild  war 
Bursting  a  channel  down  the  mountain-steep, 

And  dashing  madly  over  every  bar. — 

Now,  thou  hast  hushed  thine  angry  roar  asleep, 

And  stilled  thy  foaming  waters,  ere  they  come 

To  yonder  glassy  lake,  their  tranquil  home. 

Hear  in  what  gentle  tones  it  chides  thy  stay  : 
**  Come  to  my  blue  depths,  and  there  find  repose  ; 

For  thou  hast  travelled  long  a  weary  way, 
And  shapes  of  ill  and  earthy  taints  arose 

To  stain  the  first  pure  freshness  thou  didst  bring 

From  out  the  bosom  of  thy  parent  spring. 

**  Come  from  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  care, 
Come  from  the  sounds  ot  misery  and  grief, 

From  the  scarce-breathed  complainings  of  despair, 
Seeking,  in  thy  sweet  voice,  a  short  relief: 

From  all  the  hindrances  that  prison  thee, 

The  rock,  the  mound,  the  bank — Oh  haste  to  me. 

w  Here  shalt  thou  find  but  images  of  heaven, 
The  beautiful  alone  are  mirrored  here ;  ' 

The  starry  skies,  the  golden  clouds  of  even, 
Each  lovely  hue,  that  gilds  the  sunlit  sphere, 

Here  shalt  thou  rest — while  the  true  moon  doth  keep 

A  faithful  watch  of  light  above  thy  sleep." 

And  thou  art  murmuring  back,  O  gentle  river, 
A  song  scarce  audible.    Hushed  all  around, 

Save  when  the  tall  reeds  gently  bend  and  quiver, 
Deepening  the  silence  by  their  thrilling  sound  ; 

Or  light  winds  stirring  thro'  the  old  oak-boughs, 

A  few  faint  tones  of  distant  music  rouse. 

Oh  there  is  nothing  here  of  care  or  pain, 
No  trace  of  age,  or  weariness,  or  woe  : 

Scarce  the  soothed  spirit  feels  life's  fettering  chain. 
Scarce  heeds  the  nappy  moments  as  they  go. 

All  speak  of  |>eace  :  her  presence  seems  to  brood 

O'er  the  calm  hill  and  music-haunted  wood. 

And  can  wc  marvel  old  religion  gave 

Celestial  habitants  to  every  bower, 
Heard  in  the  gush  of  each  low-murmuring  wave 

The  gentle  voice  of  some  mysterious  power, 
And  felt  a  presence  in  each  holy  thrill 
For  aught  of  earthly  mould,  too  pure,  too  still  ? 


A  Dream. 


Beautiful  visions !  never  can  ye  die. 
Never  from  earth  your  worship  pass  away  : 

Stiil  float  your  forms  along  the  evening  sky, 
Still  hover  round  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Where— where  the  heart  that  hath  not  some  bright  dream 

Haunting  the  waters  of  life's  troubled  stream  ? 

'Tis  the  sweet  spirit  of  poetry,  that  gives 
To  this  our  world  its  majesty  and  might : 

Ronnd  each  lone  hill,  a  deep  enchantment  weaves, 
Pours  on  each  lawn  a  flood  of  golden  light, 

Teaching  the  heart  in  every  thing  to  see 

A  grace — a  beauty — and  a  mystery. 

All — all  around  me  is  instinct  with  her : 

The  silence  on  the  lonely  mountain  sleeping, 

The  gush  of  waters,  light  leaves  as  they  stir 

Through  the  still  air,  her  spells  are  gently  creeping, 

Breathing  a  blessing  on  the  softened  In  art 

Sweet  hopes  and  dreams,  that  may  not  all  depart. 

Yes  !  'mid  the  weariness  of  life's  dull  round, 
Oft  shall  remembrance  turn  to  this  calm  vale  ; 

Recall  the  thoughts  that  make  it  holy  ground, 
The  inspiration  breathed  in  every  gale. 

Oft  lingering  pause  to  hear  the  gentle  song 

Of  the  still  river,  as  it  glides  along. 


n. 

A  DREAM. 

u  A  dream,  a  golden  dream 
What  fancies  wait  upon  our  sleep. n — Shirley. 

Sleep  hath  its  own  creations — forms 
Fairer  than  bless  our  waking  eyes : 

And  kinder  smiles,  and  brighter  hopes 
Glimpses  of  sunnier  skies. 

Come,  reader,  hear  a  blessed  vision, 

A  vision  of  that  golden  time, 
When  earth  itself  seems  not  of  clay 

But  a  sweet  faery  clime. 

A  lovely  girl,  enwreathed  with  flowers, 
M  Herself  the  fairest  flower  of  all  f 

And  laughing  eyes  and  sunny  hours 
Come  trooping  at  her  call. 

Just  of  that  age,  when  womanish  thoughts 
And  new-born  fears  begin  to  start : 

And  maiden  dignity  controls 
The  gladness  of  the  heart. 

How  vain  were  all  my  skill  to  paint 
Those  soft  dark  eyes,  where  feeling  plays, 

And  each  emotion  of  the  soul 
Speaks  through  their  dewy  rays. 

That  figure  of  such  faultless  mould 
As  grace  itself  alone  could  form : 

The  mind  that  sparkling  all  around 
Gives  light  to  every  charm. 
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Come  let  me  from  sweet  nature's  store 
Borrow  some  types  to  image  thee : 

The  breeze  across  the  rippling  wave, 
The  fiiwn  upon  the  lea. 

The  beauteous  bud,  that  nature's  self 
Hath  reared  in  sunshine  and  in  calm, 

And  given  its  leaves  her  richest  hues 
Its  breath,  her  sweetest  balm. 

The  gentle  stream,  whose  waves  have  strayed 
'Mid  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ; 

No  shape  of  ill,  no  envious  shade 
To  cloud  its  placid  face. 

Beautiful  girl,  ah,  who  would  care, 
Sorrow,  or  dark  misfortune  fear  ? 

Wert  thou  but  nigh  to  kiss  away 
The  happy,  happy  tear. 


in. 

EVENING. 

Oh  not  unhallowed  is.  the  softening  hour 

When  twilight  steals  o'er  glen  and  mountain  peak : 

From  the  lone  cavern  and  the  leafy  bower, 
Thro'  the  still  air  unearthly  voices  speak, 

And  mistwreathed  shapes  and  shadowy  figures  glide 

Slowly  along  the  pathless  mountain-side. 

Yet  glitter  in  the  west  a  thousand  dyes, 
Yet  lingers  on  the  hill  the  sun's  last  ray  : 

A  moment  more,  and  from  the  glimmering  skies 
The  gorgeous  pageant  hath  all  waned  away  ; 

And  night  o'er  every  hill,  and  grove,  and  dale 

Draws,  with  soft  hand,  the  shadow  of  her  veil. 

The  dews  are  falling  round — the  gentle  dews! 

And  calm  repose,  descending  on  yon  hill, 
Into  the  heart  doth  its  own  sell  infuse. 

From  far  the  music  of  one  gushing  rill 
Sinks  on  the  car — a  murmur — a  low  sigh 
In  harmony  with  the  still  night  and  starry  sky. 

If  thou  be  one,  whose  worn  and  wearied  heart 
Mourns  that  the  freshness  of  its  youth  is  gone : 

If  thou  hast  seen  peace,  joy — even  hope  depart, 
And  leave  thee  in  this  bleak,  cold  world  alone, 

Oh  wander  hither,  and  forget  awhile 

These  gloomy  thoughts  in  Nature's  gentle  smile. 

Come,  and  while  beauty  feeds  thy  raptured  eye, 
And  to  thine  ear  the  softest  harmonies  speak, 

While  influences  from  yon  starry  sky 

A  blessing  breathe  upon  thy  careworn  cheek, 

Kneel,  and  adore  that  mercy  which  hath  given 

To  this  sad  sinful  world  so  much  of  heaven. 

J.  T.  B. 
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DR.  WALL'S  REPLY  TO  THB  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  subjoined  letter,  and 
accompanying  observations,  in  the  next  Number  of  your  publication ;  or,  if  my 
application  be  too  late  for  that  purpose,  I  request  a  place  for  them  in  the  one 
immediately  after  the  next,  and  am  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Charles  W.  Wall. 

Trin.  CoL  Dub.  Nov.  22,  1836. 


Gentlemen,— I  have  just  read,  I  confess  with  some  degree  of  surprise,  an 
article  in  your  last  Number,  commenting  with  great,  and,  as  I  conceive,  unme- 
rited severity,  on  my  "  Essay  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphs."  The  person  you 
have  employed  to  write  this  article  has  not  only  charged  me  with  ignorance, 
incompetence,  and  dishonesty,  but  he  has  also  defied  me  to  meet  the  charges 
thus  made  against  me  ;  and,  consequently,  has  challenged  me  to  refute  them,  if 
I  can. 

Gentlemen,  I  accept  the  challenge,  and  I  demand  from  you,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  space,  in  the  pages  of  your  next  Number,  for  my  vindication.  If  you 
think  proper  to  comply  with  this  demand,  I  wish  to  know  what  time  I  shall  be 
allowed  tor  preparing  an  answer,  and  what  number  of  pages  can  be  allotted 
to  it. 

I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  returning  an  early  answer  to  this  letter,  and 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  humble  servant, 

Charles  W.  Wall. 

Trin.  Col.  Dub.  Nov.  1,  1836. 

« 

On  the  9th  inst.  I  received  from  the  ject  which  is  purely  of  a  literary  na* 
conductors  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Re-  ture.  In  a  former  article  of  theirs, 
view,"  a  refusal  of  the  demand  con-  which — very  unlike  the  one  now  under 
tained  in  the  above  letter.  I  am  sorry  consideration — was  written  with  some 
for  this,  as  their  complying  with  my  degree  of  ability  and  fairness,  there 
application  would  have  enabled  me  to  occurs  a  ridiculous  mistake,  which,  as 
put  a  better  construction  on  their  con-  connected  with  my  subject,  I  had  to 
dnct  than  I  now  can  do.  However,  I  expose ;  but  I  did  so  playfully,  with- 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  circumstance  out  the  slightest  intention  of  inflicting 
of  their  declining  to  act  up  to  the  injury,  or  giving  offence.  Surely  they 
spirit  of  a  challenge  which  originated  ought  not  to  feel  so  sore  from  an  cx- 
with  themselves ;  but  will  proceed  at  posure  which  was  made  in  such  a  miti- 
once  to  show  the  extreme  unfairness  gated  form,  and  in  so  very  lenient  a 
of  the  attack  which  they  have  made  manner ;  and  even  if  it  wounded  their 
on  my  work,  premising  only  one  ob-  pride  ever  so  much,  this  would  not 
servation.  justify  their  resorting  to  misreprcsenta- 

Why  these  reviewers  should  have  tion  and  abuse  as  the  weapons  of  reta- 
felt  such  animosity  against  me,  I  reallv  liation. 

am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  (Thank  The  critic  commissioned  by  those 
God,  I  am  not  actuated  by  a  correspnn-  pentlcmen  to  assail  me,  commences 
dent  feeling,  notwithstanding  the  wan-  with  an  attack  upon  my  choice  of 
ton  provocation  I  have  received.)  Their  words  ;  and  here  i  freely  "admit  that  I 
political  principles  and  miue  may  am  very  vulnerable.  No  one  can  be 
differ  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  ac-  more  sensible  than  I  am  myself  of  my 
quainted  with  the  views,  upon  public  deficiencies  in  this  respect ;  but  I 
questions,  of  an  individual  who  leads  should  hope  that  the  fair  and  candid 
so  retired  a  life  as  I  do ;  and  even  if  reader  will  pardon  the  occasional  use 
they  were,  surely  party  feelings  ought  of  an  old-fashioned,  or  even  of  a  pro- 
not  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the  vincial  expression,  if  I  convey  to  mm 
judgment,  in  the  discussion  of  a  sub-   information  of  any  value  or  interest ; 
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and  that  he  will  estimate  the  fruit  of  which,  at  all  events,  no  one  can  feel  a 

my  labours,  not  by  the  shell,  but  by  greater  aversion  than  I  do.   My  work, 

the  kernel.    The  word  wliich  is,  on  indeed,  abounds  in  discussion  ;  or,  if 

the  present  occasion,  held  up  for  cen-  my  accuser  so  pleases  to  call  it,  in  dis- 

sure,  is  marked  in  italics  in  the  follow-  putation  ;  but  this  has  arisen  from  the 

ing  copy  of  a  passage,  extracted  from  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  nature 

the    advertisement    prefixed  to  my  of  the  subjects  in  the  investigation  of 

■  Essay    which  1  have  engaged.    I  have  been 

.     .  drawn  into  a  lengthened  train  of  argu- 

«  Having,  in  the  course  of  writing  this  mcntj  not  from  a  wrangjjng,  conten- 

preliminary  treatise,  lit  upon what  I  be-  tioU8  .  disposition,  but  from  a  love  of 

heve  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  dec.pher-  |n|th  ftnd  an  earnest  degire  fco  remove 

l^L^r  ^^  errors  interfering  with  the  progress  of 


been  induced  to  hope  that  the  publication  X  '       .    6      "      ,  •""»,t7."' 

of  so  much  of  my  work  might  excite  ^man  knowledge.    Surely  when  I  in- 

'     ■  ™    V     7  *  troduce  new  views  upon  interesting 

e     e  e  topics,  I  cannot  expect  that  others  will 

That  my  censor  should  resort  here  concur  in  those  views  without  being 

to  a  mere  verbal  criticism,  and  avoid  told  the  steps  that  have  led  to  them, 

all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  an-  or  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 

nouncement,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  sustained.    I  now  put  out  of  conside. 

reflect  credit  on  either  his  taste  or  his  ration  my  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 

abilities.     But  to  confine  myself  to  alphabetic  writing,  on  .  which  the  re- 

the  point  which  he  considers  of  most  viewer  has  said  but  little,  (though  even 

importance,  I  have  to  inform  him  that  in  that  little  he  has  contrived  to  show 


may 

accurate.    Locke,  I  think,  often  made  observe  that  there  are  many  questions 

use  of  it ;  but  for  the  present  purpose,  connected  with  them,  which,  though  not 

one  instance  is  sufficient*  which  I  give  of  essential  importance,  are  yet  matter 

from  his  •  Essay  on  the  Human  Un-  of  interesting  curiosity  to  the  tneta- 

derstanding —  physician,  the  philologist,  and  the  an- 

„     ,.               ,   ,  .  tiquarian.     I  shall  here  very  briefly 

«  Whoever  first  ht  on  a  parcel  of  that  al|(J(le  t0  one  of  (luestioas. 

substance  we  call  gold,  could  not  ra-  Whftt  .g  the  Qdture  of  ^ 
tionally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  to  de-  glyphic  ^  in  tne  general  ^  of 
pend  on  its  real  essence.  ^  Egyptian  legends,  ouUide  the  ear- 
However,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  touches,  and  of  that  inside  such  of 
shelter  myself  under  this  authority  them  as  contain  the  names  of  the  more 
from  the  imputation  of  having  used  a  ancient  sovereigns  of    Egypt  V  M. 


liged  to  the  reviewer  for  point-  that  not  merely  the  part 

ing  out  this  fault  to  me,  if  he  had  done  Young's  discovery  applies,    in  deci- 

so  in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  candour,  phering  the  contents  of  the  later  car- 

But  when  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  what-  touches,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  chiefly 

ever  he       upon'  he  deputes,"  I  beg  of  this  description.     I  maintain,  on 

to  assure  him  that,  if  fie  intended  this  the  contrary,  that  the  general  text  of 

as  a  sample  of  my  style,  he  has  not  this  writing,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the 

given  a  fair  representation  of  it,  and  date  of  the  Kosetta  monument,  and 

that  the  bad  grammar  of  the  sentence  the  inscriptions  in  all  the  cartouches 

is  not  mine,  but  his  own.  older  tfian  that  of  Psammetichus,  arc 

The  more  serious  point,  however,  to  idcagraphic;  that,  with  whatever  plau- 

be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  sibility  the  French  author  has  put  for- 

above  sentence  is,  the  disputatious  ward  his  interpretations  of  the  more 

character  which  the  critic  attempts  to  ancient  hieroglyphic  legends,  they  are 

fasten  on  me, — a  character  which,  I  utterly  valueless      (as  indeed  must 

trust,  never  will  be  mine  ;   and  to  likewise  be  all  those  which  have  since 

•  If.  Klaproth  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  who  exposed  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  attempts  to  decipher  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  according  to 
the  phonetic  theory  now  in  vogue.  But  he  never  imagined  that  the  theory  itself 
was  erroneous :  he  still  held  that  the  characters  in  question  were  generally  employed 
with  phonetic  powers,  but  that  in  several  instances  those  powers  were  not  yet  disco- 
vered. 
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been  grounded  upon  the  same  errone- 
ous principle ;)  and  that  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  making  any  pro* 
press  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
depends  upon  our  retracing  our  steps, 
and  resuming  the  investigation  at  the 
stage  at  which  Young  left  it  But  it 
seems  I  was  wrong  in  appealing  on  the 
subject  to  the  understanding  of  the 
learned,  and  in  supporting  my  appeal 
by  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments. I  was  quite  wrong  in  trying 
to  draw  them  off  from  what  appears  to 
be  a  fruitless  line  of  pursuit,  and  in 
combating  error  with  that  intention. 
The  Teviewer  disapproves  of  such  con- 
duct, and,  in  consequence,  pronounces 
that  I  am  a  disputer,  and  a  sceptic  : 

"  Whatever  he  <&'fe  upon •  he  disputes ; 
and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  only  cer- 
tain way  of  discovering  something  is  to 
begin  by  questioning  every  thing." 

In  the  very  same  paragraph  I  am 
accused  of  dogmatism  : — 

*«  He  dogmatises  with  a  confidence 
which  bears  an  immense  disproportion 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
he  undertakes  to  treat  of." 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  two 
charges  can  hang  well  together ;  but  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  a  mistake  of 
this  kind  in  the  effusions  of  my  pre- 
sent assailant.  Even  persons  of  clear 
intellect  are  liable  to  fall  into  inconsis- 
tencies, when  they  lose  their  temper. 
The  most  amusing  circumstance,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  latter  charge 
is,  that  the  reviewer  appears  to  be  to- 
tally unconscious  of  the  applicability 
of  this  very  charge  to  himself.  The 
observation  occurs  in  the  *4  Spectator," 
that  "critics  write  in  a  positive,  dog- 
matic way,  without  either  language, 
genius,  or  imagination.**  And  1  rather 
think  the  candid  reader  will  agree  with 
ae,  that  a  more  dogmatic  article  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration  could 
not  easily  be  penned.  This  article 
contains  a  number  of  very4KtUmaccif- 
sations  against  me,  most  of  \vwrh  are 
advanced  with  the  confidence  of  cer- 
tainty, but  without  even  the  shadow  of 
a  proof, — assent  to  them  being  required 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  ipse 
diait  of  the  critic.  The  following  spe- 
cimen, taken  from  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  critique,  may  serve  as  a 
voucher  for  the  correctness  of  what  is 
here  stated. 

« In  this  amiable  and  philosophic  spirit, 
he  assails  Bishop  Warburton  without 


mercy;  accuses  Dr.  Young,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  Hieroglyphic*  which 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  of  « forgery  ;* 
defends  Athanasius  Kircher  against  the 
charge  of  indulging  in  fanciful  and  ima- 
ginary interpretation  ;  and  denounces  the 
late  M.  Champollion  as  a  writer  who 
'  endeavoured  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
religious  belief,  by  attacking  the  historic 
truth  of  the  Bible.*  Dr.  Wall,  indeed, 
seems  to  write  in  as  great  a  heat  as  if  he 
had  been  discussing  the  theory  of  imper- 
sonal verbs,  and  had  gotten  the  worst  in 
the  argument; — the  language  which  be 
habitually  employs  is  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  emphatic  malediction  of  the  exaspe- 
rated grammarian  than  the  sober  phrase- 
ology of  the  philosopher.  He  appears  to 
view  everything  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  passionate  excitement ;  nor 
can  he  discuss  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
subjects,  where  there  is  still  but  too  much 
room  for  conjecture,  without  canting  the 
most  unwarrantable  imputations.  He 
has  no  talent  for  commendation,  however 
much  it  may  be  deserved.  His  forte 
consists  in  seeking,  or  in  making,  occa- 
sions of  censure.  He  dogmatizes  with 
a  confidence  which  bears  an  immense  dis- 
proportion to  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject which  be  undertakes  to  treat  of ;  and 
in  accusing  others  of  ignorance,  he  is  of- 
tentimes preeminently  successful  in  expos- 
ing his  own.* 

On  the  dogmatic  assumption  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  which  this  extract 
displays,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dwell ;  but  perhaps  I  may  have  oppor- 
tunities of  showing,  as  I  proceed,  that 
other  features,  also,  of  the  authors 
own  portrait,  are  very  strikingly  de- 
picted in  the  literary  character  which 
he  has  here  drawn  for  me.  Of  the 
whole  passage,  considered  as  an  indict- 
ment, I  shall  for  the  present  merely 
observe  generally  that,  when  an  accuser 
brings  forward  severe  charges,  without 
establishing  anyone  of  them  by  any 
sort  of  evidence^  or  proof,  the  discre- 
dit which  results  from  the  proceeding 
is  exclusively  his  own,  ana  the  blow 
whtch  he  has  levelled  against  another 
recoils  upon  himself. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  the  charge 
of  having  assailed  Warburton  without 
mercy,  as  no  instance,  or  proof  of  any 
kind,  is  given  of  this  unmerciful  treat- 
ment of  the  Bishop. 

Of  my  having  defamed  Young,  proof 
indeed  is  attempted  : — but  what  is  the 
nature  of  this  proof  ?  Is  it  grounded 
on  the  quotation  of  some  passage  from 
my  u  Essay,"  in  which  I  have  spoken 
ill  of  him  ?  By  uo  means.    It  actually 
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consists  in  a  reference,  not  to  anything 
I  have  said,  but  to  something  said  by 
Young  himself. 

The  charge  against  me  is  made  only 
by  implication,  and  when  the  sup- 
pressed part  of  the  reasoning  is  sup- 
plied, the  substance  of  the  argument 
on  which  mv  accusation  rests  may  be 
stated  as  follows  :— Dr.  Wall  has  ac- 
cused the  Edinburgh  Review  of  a 
certain  comical  mistake.  But,  says 
the  chamnion  for  the  Review,  Young 
committed  the  same  mistake  ;  and, 
therefore.  Dr.  Wall  is  Young's  accuser 
also!  So,  to  screen  his  employers 
from  a  little  well-deserved  ridicule,  this 
champion  endeavours  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  hallucination  in  question 
upon  an  author  who,  I  believe,  never 
was  guilty  of  any  such  blunder,  and 
whom,  certainly,  I  never  accused  of 
such. 

The  proof,  such  as  it  is,  of  which  a 
description  has  been  just  given,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  note  of  the 
Review  : — 

"  The  same  « misstatement,'  (as  Dr. 
Wall  is  pleased  to  term  it,)  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Young's  « Account  of  tome  recent 
Discoveries  in  Hieroglyphical  Literature 
and  Egyptian  Antiquities  J  pp.  5-6,  Lon- 
doo,  1823,  in  8vo.  Accuracy  not  being 
amongst  the  number  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor's literary  virtues,  ho  is,  as  usual, 
completely  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
alleged  4  misstatement,*  which,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted,  he  proteases  to  ex- 
pose.'* 

Except  the  first  sentence  of  this  note, 
nothing  whatever  is  throughout  the  en- 
tire article  brought  forward  to  sustain 
the  charge  of  my  having  accused  Dr. 
Young  of  *  forgery.'  The  paragraph  of 
his,  which  is  here  referred  to,  but  not 
quoted,  will,  I  think, afford  some  amuse- 
ment, by  its  bearing  on  the  present 
subject ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  cursory  inspection  of  the  Greek  in- 
scription, contained  in  the  pillar  of  Ro- 
se tta,  was  sufficient  to  establish,  as  incon- 
trovertible, the  opinion,  which  had  been 
very  ably  maintained  by  our  acute  and 
learned  countryman,  Bishop  Wnrburton, 
that  the  hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  charac- 
ters, were  not  so  denominated,  as  being 
exclusively  appropriated  to  sacred  sub- 
jects, but  that  they  constituted  a  real 
written  language,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  history  and  common  life,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  religion  and  mythology ; 
since  this  inscription  speaks  of  the  thiee 
divisions  of  the  pillar,  as  containing  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  same  decree,  in  the 


sacred  and  the  vulgar  character,  and  in  the 
Greek  language  respectively ;  and  that 
there  was  no  fraud  in  this  description,  was 
at  once  made  evident  by  the  just  observa- 
tion of  Akerblad,  who  pointed  out,  at  the 
end  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscription,  the 
three  first  numerals,  indicated  by  I.  II. 
and  III.  respectively,  where  the  Greek 
has  *  the  first  and  the  second  .  .  .  .  :' 
the  end  being  broken  off.  It  was  also 
evident,  that  the  hieroglyphical  language 
continued  to  be  uudentood  nnd  employed 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  but 
here  the  matter  rested  for  several  years  ; 
no  single  representation  of  an  existing 
object  having  been  so  identified,  on  this 
or  any  other  monument,  among  the  hie- 
roglyphics, as  to  have  its  signification  de- 
termined, even  by  a  probable  conjecture." 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph 
points  out  very  distinctly  the  place 
where  the  former  reviewer  found  the 
expression  written  language,  applied  to 
the  hieroglyphic  legends  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  affords  strong  reason  for 
suspecting  that  he  and  my  present  as- 
sailant are  one  and  the  same  person. — 
But,  however  that  may  be,  tne  writer 
of  the  former  article,  as  I  hope  to  be 
able,  a  little  further  on  to  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt,  used  the  words  in  ques- 
tion in  the  sense  of  alphabetic  or  pho- 
netic writing,  in  order  to  give  Wurbur- 
ton  credit  for  some  share  in  a  discovery 
to  which  he  did  not,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  contribute ;  whereas  Young 
certainly  employed  those  words  in  the 
place  referred  to,  merely  to  express 
writing  in  general  ;  it  is  quite  evident 
from  the  context  that  he  aid  not  mean 
by  them  to  attribute  to  the  Bishop  any 
knowledge  of  the  particular  nature  of 
hieroglyphic  writing — a  knowledge, 
which,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph, it  is  stated,  was  not  arrived  at 
even  several  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  absurdity, 
then,  in  one  of  the  passages  I  quote  d 
from  the  Review — that  beginning  with 
the  words,  **a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  iWpUfeir  of  Rosetta,"  which,  it  now 
appArt,  the  writer  of  the  article  took 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  from  Young, 
though  he  passed  it  off  as  his  own — 
does  not  at  all  exist  in  th.it  passage  as 
originally  used,  but  onlv  in  its  subse- 
quent misapplication.  *The  absurdity 
in  question  belongs  solely  to  the  re- 
viewer ;  and  I  must  still  consider  the 
passage,  as  employed  by  him.  to  be  his 
exclusive  property,  notwithstanding  the 
great  candour  with  which  he  now 
wishes  to  restore  it,  in  its  damaged 
state,  to  the  original  owner. 
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Why  ray  assailant,  in  his  effort  to 
prove  me  a  calumniator  of  Y'oung,  did 
not  resort  to  any  direct  evidence  hi 
support  of  the  charge,  can  be  very 
easily  accounted  for.    My  Essay  is 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  filled  with 
praises  of  the  extraordinary  genius  and 
sagacity  of  this  very  writer.  Delighted 
with  the  instances  of  ingenuity  which  I 
found  every  where  in  his  hieroglyphic 
investigations,  I  have  closely  analysed 
the  steps  by  which  he  advanced,  and 
have  given  a  full  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  his  discovery.    I  have 
vindicated  his  exclusive  right  to  the 
credit  of  the  invention  in  question 
have  exposed  the  vain  boasting  of 
Champollion  on  this  point ;  and  have 
proved,  even  upon  his  own  showing, 
that  he  has  been  not  an  inventor,  but 
merely  the  improver  upon  an  inven- 
tion previously  made  by  another;  and 
that,  too,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as 
his  later  decipherings,  in  consequence 
of  being  fouuded  on  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple, are  totally  worthless.    In  fact, 
my  admiration  of  Young  carried  me  a 
great  deal  farther  than  1  had  origi- 
nally intended,  into  a  subject  which, 
though  highly  interesting  in  itself,  is 
still  of  very  subordinate  importance  to 
that  which  I  have  yet  to  unfold.  I 
eould  not,  however,  resist  the  pleasure 
I  felt ;  first  in  doing  justice  to  his  me- 
mory, and  next  in  trying  to  follow  up 
his  investigations.    How  far  I  may 
have  succeeded  in  the  latter  attempt,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  for  the  public 
to  decide.    The  following  sketch  of  his 
other  discoveries  is  contained  in  a 
note  upon  an  opinion  expressed  in  my 
text,  that  if  the  Enchorial  writing  on 
the  Rosetta  stone  had  been  alphabetic, 
be  would  have  completely  succeeded  in 
his  attempt  to  decipher  it.    The  note 
is  long,  but  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  its  insertion  here  ;  as  whatever  re- 
lates to  this  author  carries  with  it  some 
degree  of  interest. 

'*  The  investigating  powers  which  he 
displayed  in  his  subsequent  Enchorial  re- 
searches, warrant,  I  conceive,  this  opi- 
nion. Indeed  what  he  therein  effected 
appear*  to  afford  a  far  more  surprising 
proof  of  talent  than  hi*  hieroglyphic  dis- 
covery. For  instance,  one  cannot  avoid 
being  astonished  at  his  making  out  the 
of  an  Enchorial  manuscript  of 


some  length,  without  the  help  of  any 
translation,  and  actually  without  know- 
ing the  exact  nature  and  use  of  the  cha- 
racters in  which  it  was  written,  excepting 
those  employed  to  denote  proper  names  j 
and  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  bnt  that 
he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
tins  task,  since  his  explanation  was  in  the 
main  verified  by  a  Greek  translation 
afterwards  found.  However,  it  would  be 
too  great  a  digression  from  my  subject  to 
enter  into  any  detail  upon  the  point,  and 
it  woul  J,  besides,  be  a  superfluous  labour, 
as  arc3unts  of  it  are  already  before  the 
public  in  books  of  easy  access.  I  admit 
that  the  sameness  of  the  general  subject 
to  which  the  Enchorial  MSS.  are  con- 
fined, lessens  the  difficulty  of  getting  at 
the  meaning  of  any  one  of  them  ;  4  les 
papyrus,  que  qnelques  personnel  peu 
eclnireesprennent  pour  des  livres,  n'offrent 
qu'une  perpetuelle  repetition  des  memus 
formules  tonjours  relatives  an  meme 
Bujet,  la  mort  et  ses  consequences.'—- 
Exam.  Crit.  p.  18.  Still,  there  is  quite 
a  sufficient  variety  in  the  particulars  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  different 
MSS.  relate,  to  render  Dr.  Young's  suc- 
cess in  the  instance  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, truly  wonderful ;  and  the  fact  of 
the  information  thence  derived  being  of 
very  little  value,  does  not  at  all  lessen  our 
estimate  of  the  ingenuity  which  must 
have  been  brought  into  play  upon  the 
occasion.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  and 
the  circumstance  is  very  remarkable,  that 
his  researches  were  extended  with  equal 
success  to  subjects  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  Many  branches  of  physical  science 
have  received  important  Recessions  at  his 
hands.  But  it  was  in  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  properties  of  light 
that  the  penetrating  and  original  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  seems  to  have  been  most 
fully  displayed.  *  He  it  was  who  revived 
the  theory  of  Huygens,  which  seemed  to 
have  sunk  under  the  opposition  of  New- 
ton and  Laplace ;  and  he  brought  forward 
whole  classes  of  new  facts,  which  lent  it 
an  unexpected  support.  The  fertile 
principle  of  interference  is  due  to  his  sa- 
gacity, and  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
theory  of  transversal  vibrations ;  a  theory 
which,  developed  in  the  hands  of  Fresnel, 
has  not  only  afforded  a  clue  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  known  phenomena  of  po- 
larized light,  but  has  even  led  to  the  anti- 
cipation of  many  others  which  had  been 
before  unobserved.  To  complete  the 
picture,  however,  and  enable  us  to  form 


*  This,  as  far  as  concerns  the  external  history  of  the  discovery,  has  been  attempted* 
Wat  not  very  correctly  executed,  by  the  writer  of  the  first  article  upon  hieroglyphs 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  As  to  the  proof  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  evidence 
•I  the  case,  that  would  appear  to  have  been  quite  beyoud  hi*  reach. 
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n  just  notion  of  the  full  extent  of  his  ta- 
lent, it  should  be  added,  that  be  engaged 
iu  those  different  initiations  under  all 
the  diutculiies  and  disadvantages  of  po- 
verty, while  he  was  frequently  compelled 
to  write  anonymous  urttcles  for  the  peri- 
odical publications  in  order  to  support 
himself,  and  put  to  other  shifts  to  earn  a 
precarious  and  a  scanty  subsistence.' — 
Note  on  pp.  133-4. 

I  now  beg  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  feature  in  the  literary  portrait  in- 
tended for  me — **  He  has  no  talent' for 
commendation,  however  much  it  may 
be  deserved.     His  forte  consists  in 
seeking,  or  in  making  occasions  of  cen- 
gure"— and  1  appeal  to  him  whether  the 
reviewer  has  not  been  here  drawing 
his  own  likeness  rather  than  mine. 
This  likeness  is  indeed  placed  in  a 
point  of  view  that  renders  it,  if  possible, 
still  more  amusiiitrly  striking,  by  the 
next  count  of  the  indictment  preferred 
against  me.    He  "  defends  Athanasius 
Kircher  against  the  charge  of  indulging 
in  fanciful  and  imaginary  interpreta- 
tion."   Now,  1  have  never  s<dd  a  single 
*  word  in  favour  of  Kircher  bui  on  one 
occasion  ;  and  my  object  then  was  to 
show,  not  at  all  that  he  was  right  in  his 
view  of  a  particular  subject,  but  merely 
that  he  was  not,  upon  that  subject, 
quite  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  Bishop 
YVarburton  ;  and  to  this  very  qualified 
defence,  1  premised  the  observation — 

«*  I  am  as  little  disposed  as  any  one 
else  to  defend  his  reveries." — p.  75. 

It  ts  unnecessary  to  quote  more  of 
the  passage,  in  order  to  pointing  out 
the  tross  misrepresentation  which,  in 
this  iustaiice,  it  bus  been  attempted  to 
impose  upon  the  public.  To  use  the 
language  of  my  accuse,  he  has  been 
here  *  making  an  occasion  for  censure 
the  entire  ground  of  this  imputation 
upou  ray  judgment  has  been  created  by 
his  own  imaginative  powers. 

But  throughout  the  article  in  which 
I  am  so  bitterly  assailed,  the  point  upon 
which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer*  seem 
to  feel  nio^t  sore,  is  that  of  my  having 
presumed  to  detect  a  mistake  com- 
mitted in  a  former  number  of  their 
publication.  I,  however,  exposed  the 
evror  merely  because  it  interfered  with 
the  theory  1  was  supporting  at  the 
time  ;  but  I  did  not  dwell  upon  it,  nor, 
as  must  be  e>ident  from  the  tone 
adopted  by  me  on  the  occasion,  did  I 
wish  to  represent  it  as  a  fault  of  any 
serious  importance.  From  the  ability 
generally  displaced  in  their  critical 
essays,  they  could,  I  supposed,  afford 


to  be  convicted  of  occasional  errors  on 
minor  points  ;  and  I  had  given  them 
credit  for  strength  of  mind  superior  to 
taking  offence,  when  offence  was  ob- 
viously not  intended  to  be  given.  I 
shall  not  affect  to  conceal  ray  rt'giet  at 
nndintr  the  case  turn  out  otherwise  ; 
and  that  I  have,  though  undesignedly, 
excited  the  hostility  of  individuals  w  ho 
exercise  so  considerable  an  influence  in 
the  literary  world. 

I  shall  now  quote  the  passage  which 
has,  it  seems,  given  such  mortal  offence ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  present  it  to  the 
reader,  as  also  the  reply,  just  as  they 
arc  exhibited  in  the  review,  with  all 
the  prominent  distinctions  of  capitals, 
italics,  interpolations,  and  notes  of  ad- 
miration, which  are  usually  employed 
by  those  experienced  iu  the  art  of  de- 
preciation. 

"The  second  of  his  (  Warburtou's) 
objections,  deserves  attention,  because  it 
not  only  affords  his  own  direct  testimony 
atrainst  his  having  discovered  the  phonetic 
use  of  hieroglyphs  made  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  [which  no  one  ever  attributed 
to  him !],  hut  also  shows  that  be  consi- 
dered the  very  idea  of  such  a  use  of  them 
absurd,  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  the 
discovery  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
words  of  Clemens,  he  absolutely  per- 
verted the  meaning  of  those  words,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  suggestion.  A  nd  vet 
several  of  the  popular  works  of  the  pre- 
sent day  teem  with  his  praises  on  account 
ol  this  vpry  discovery  [not  one  of  them 
ever  imagined  that  Warburton  had  made 
such  a  discovery !],  and  dilate  upon  the 
profound  judgment  and  admirable  saga- 
city which  he  displayed  in  making  it. 
Indeed,  the  authors  of  these  works 
would  have  us  believe,  that  his  penetra- 
tion reached  not  only  to  what  is  now 
actually  known  upon  the  subject,  but  a 
great  deal  farther ;  and  that  he  discerned 
the  hieroglyphic  texts  of  the  Egyptians 
to  be  wholly  phonetic  [this  is  notT  true !], 
so  as  to  constitute  a  written  language, 
which  is  more  than  any  one  else  has 
been  tince  able  to  prove.  To  show  to 
what  an  extent  these  writers  impose  upon 
themselves  and  on  the  public,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  one  of  their  work* 
which,  I  believe,  is  generally  conducted 
with  ability,  and  stands  high  among  ths 
periodical  publications.  In  the  article  of 
the  •  Edinburgh  Review'  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  which  bus  been  ex- 
tensively read  on  the  Continent,  as  well 
as  here,  the  reviewer  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing information: — 

«• «  But  the  cabalistical  reveries  of  Kir- 
cher failed  to  impose  on  the  strong  sen** 
and  powerful  intellect  of  Bishop  War- 
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burton.      Id  his  celebrated  work,  The 
ivvne  Leoutiun  of  Masts  dr  mount rated. 
that  Ira  rued  prelate  has  discussed  with 
consummate  scholarship,  the  differeut  an- 
cient text*  relative  to  the  Egyptian  modes 
of  writing;  distinguished  theoretically  the 
severmJ  sorts  ot'  characters  employed 
and  made,  the  important  observation,  now 
completely  verified,  that  the  hieroglyphics, 
or  sacred  characters,  were  not  so  denomi- 
nated, as  being  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sacred  subjects,  but  that  they  constituted  a 
rend  written  language,  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  history  and  common  life,  as 
well  as  to  those  ot  religion  and  mythology. 
He  was  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  conclud- 
ing that  each  of  the  three  sorts  of  cha- 
racters mentioned  by  Clemens,  formed  a 
distinct  and  separate  system  ot  writing; 
but  as  he  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
such  geueral  inferences  as  the  ancient 
authorities  seemed  to  warrant,  without 
attempting  to  verify  his  deductions  by  a 
direct  application  to  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments then  existing  in  Europe,  his  erior 
In  this  respect  is  venial,  and  calculated,  in 
bo  decree,  to  lessen  our  admiration  of  the 
sngacity  which  led  him  to  divine  a  truth 
no  far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
tntmtL      Had  Warbur ton's  profound  re- 
mark been  prosecuted  to  its  consequences, 
the  tjvtestio  rexata  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics would  probably  have  been  re- 
solved half  a  century  earlier."'— p.  107. 

And  a  little  further  on 

**  •  A  very  cursory  inspection  of  the 
pillar  of  Roselta  was  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish as  incontrovertible,  Bisbop  Warbur- 
ton's  profound  observations,  already,  no- 
ticed, that  the  hieroglyphics  constituted  a 
real  written  language.'  " — p.  111. 

"  The  same  error,  committed  in  such 
direct  opposition  to  the  real  state  of  the 
rase  [!],  may  be  found  in  still  later  publi- 
cations, though  the  mHtter  is,  per  hups, 
not  so  forcibly  or  so  fully  insisted  upon 
at  in  the  above  extract.  The  misstate- 
ment seems  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  one  popular  writer  to  another,  just 
as  a  forged  bank  note  sometimes  passes 
current  through  a  number  of  hands  with- 
out detection.  But  although  I  have  ex- 
posed the  forgery,  I  have  not  the  least 


wish  to  hang  the  reviewer:  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  took  the  note  from  some 
one  else,  and  that  his  fault  consisted  only 
in  vouching  for  its  goodness  without  suf- 
ficient examination,  and  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  bad  paper  by  some  ad- 
ditions to  its  embellishment."— p.  70-5. 

Immediately  after  this  comes  the 
defence  made  by  the  champion  of 
the  review.  Let  us  examine  its 
nature  and  we  shall  find  that  it  rest* 
upon  a  misapplication  of  the  meta- 
phoric  illustration  which  I  had 
given  ;  and  the  shallow  subterfuge  of 
equivocating  on  the  words,  written  //im- 
guage  ;  it  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  The  certainly  is,  that  the  reviewer 
did  nothing  of  the  kind  here  imputed  to 
him  ;  and  that  if  any  one  is  to  he  handed 
for  *  forgery,*  it  must  he  Dr.  Wall  himself. 
The  reviewer  •  took  the  note  f  rom'  Bishop 
Warburton,  who,  in  the  Divine  Legation, 
expressly  says,  in  concluding  an  elaborate 
statement:  *  The  Egyptians,  therefore, 
employed,  as  we  say,  the  proper  hieroelr- 
phics  to  record,  openly  and  plainly  [not 
secretly  or  mystically],  their  laws,  policies, 
public  morals,  and  history;  and,  in  a 

Word,  ALL  KINDS  OK  CIVIL  MATTERS  :* 
That  is,  they  employed  the  hieroglyphics 
us  •  a  written  language,  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  h'utory  and  common  life,  as 
welt  a»  to  those  of  religion  and  mytho- 
logy.' But  if  the  Egyptians  employed 
the  sacred  characters  in  the  manner 
Bishop  Warburton  describes,  and  as  the 
reviewer  les>»  specifically  and  comprehen- 
sively states,  on  his  authority,  how  could 
they  possibly  do  so,  except  as  *  a  real 
writttn  language  9%  If  these  characters, 
thus  employed,  did  not  constitute  *  a 
written  language,'  it  would  be  curious  to 
ascertain  how  the  Egyptians  could,  by 
menus  of  them,  •record  openly  and 
plainly  their  laws,  policies,  public  morals, 
and  history ;  in  a  word,  all  kinds  of  civil 
matters.'  Is  not  this  the  peculiar  function, 
the  very  object  and  end  of  writing,  what- 
ever form  it  may  assume?" 

In  commenting  on  this  defence,  I 
shall,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  call 
the  gentleman  1  have  now  to  deal  with 


*  Dr  Warburton  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  every  one  of  the  three  kinds  of 
characters  employed1  of  old  in  Egyptian  writing;  for  he  held  that  the  epistolographic 
and  hieratic  characters  corresponded  in  their  powers  to  the  letters  of  an  alphabet, 
and  that  none  of  the  hieroglyphs  were  ever  used  with  any  such  powers.  He  was 
ulfco  mistaken  in  many  of  the  distinctions  he  drew  between  hieroglyphs,  which  not 
only  are  not  warranted  by  any  sufficient  authority,  but  also  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  I  should  not  here  notice  these  facts,  if  it  were  not  that  the  air  of  su- 
perior knowledge,  assumed  by  the  reviewer,  render?  it  nece»*nrv  to  show  the  real 
extent  of  his  ignorance  in  a  subject  upon  which  he  has  so  dogmatically  deseauted. 
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A,  and  the  writer  of  the  former  article 

in  the  review,  B.  Hnvmg  premised 
this  much,  I  beg  the  reader  t»  observe 
that  the  sentence  which  follow*  the 
expression  printed  in  capital  letters  is 
not — as  from  its  position  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being — a  quotation  from 
Warburton,  but  from  B.  So  that  the 
words,  written  language*  are  not  ex- 
pressly used  in  the  adduced  passage  of 
the  bishop,  but  merely  in  that  of  B, 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  former  as  its 
paraphrase.  The  defence,  then,  which 
»  set  up  for  B  in  the  application  of 
the  figurative  case  which  1  had  nut, 
amounts  really  to  this,  not  that  he  had 
taken  the  banknote  from  Warburton, 
but  that  he  had  taken  it  from  himself 
— rather  an  odd  way  of  proving  that 
it  was  no  fabrication  of  his.  But  A  is 
so  angry  ['  seems  to  write  in  as  great  a 
heat  as  if  he  had  been  discussing  the 
theory  of  impersonal  verbs,  and  bad 
gotten  the  worst  in  the  argument.*] 
that  he  has  confounded  all  the  analo- 
gies of  the  case,  and  says  that  "  if  any 
one  is  to  be  hanged  for  the  forgery,  it 
must  be  Dr.  Wall  himself."  What ! 
hang  the  prosecutor!  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  strange  law  by  which 
that  could  be  done.  For  ray  part,  I 
should  be  sorry  that  either  of  the 
counsel  employed  in  this  cause  should 
be  hanged  ;  but  if  one  of  us  must 
suffer,  I  submit  to  my  learned  opponent 
that  he  has  the  higher  claim  to  this 
distinction,  since  I  have  not,  I  trust, 
cgreiriou*ly  failed  in  the  discharge  of 
my  official  duty  on  the  occasion,  while 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  by  bungling  the 
defeuce,  has  actually  injured  his  own 
client,  and  made  out  the  offence  com- 
mitted worse  than  I  had  represented  it. 

Dismissing  metaphor,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  reasoning 
which  B  has  made  use  of.  But  first  I 
must  complain  of  a  little  want  of  can- 
dour on  the  part  of  my  learned  adver- 
sary ;  for,  after  I  had  pointed  out  to 
the  public  the  gross  absurdity  of  attri- 
buting to  Warburton  any  knowledge 
or  even  suspicion  of  the  phonetic  use 
made  of  hieroglyphs  by  the  Egyptians, 
he  turns  round  upon  me,  and,  without 
acknowledging  the  source  from  which 
he  got  his  information,  avails  himself 
of  it  to  deny  that  any  one  ever  had 
been  guilty  of  this  absurdity.  He  is 
so  eager  to  impress  the  point  upon  the 
mind  of  his  readers  that  he  does  not 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  quotation  he 
gives  from  my  work  on  the  subject, 
hut  every  now  and  again  interrupts  me 
to  repeat  the  denial.    I  am  glad,  how- 


ever, thai  he  and  I  are  agreed  upon 
the  bishop's  ignorance  in  the  cage  in 
question,  as  that  circumstance  will 
considerably  shorten  the  present  dis- 
cussion. It  appears,  then,  that  this 
rmssage  from  Warburton  which  B  ba-4 
so  ostentatiously  quoted  hi  capitals 
and  italics,  really  tells  us  nothing 
whatever  that  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptikns 
employed  some  of  their  hieroglyphs 
as  letters  ;  and,  after  all,  contains  no 
more  than  a  trite  observation,  made 
many  centuries  before — that  these  hie- 
roglyphs were  used  in  records  intended 
to  be  read  by  the  public  as  well  as  in 
the  secret  mysterious  writings  of  the 
priests. 

In  following  up  the  information 
thus  arrived  at,  A  argues  that  the 
words,  written  language*  in  the  pas- 
sages I  have  quoted  from  B,  mean 
only  writing  in  general  without  any 
reference  to  the  particular  nature  of 
that  writing.  Here  I  differ  entirely 
from  the  learned  critic  ;  the  data  with 
which  he  has  been  supplied  do  not 
warrant  any  such  position.  He,  how- 
ever, goes  yet  further,  for  he  insists 
that  the  words  in  question  can  nover 
have  any  other  than  the  above  general 
signification.  But  the  reason  he  as- 
signs for  this,  shows  that  he  is  still 
very  much  in  the  dark  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  according  to  his  view  of  the 
case,  all  writing  must  be  immediately 
connected  with  language,  since  it  can 
be  read  out  only  through  the  medium 
of  language.  Now  I  readily  admit 
that  the  expression,  written  language*  is 
often  applied  in  a  loose  popular  sense 
to  ideagraphic  writing,  this  deviation 
from  strict  accuracy  being  a  very  na- 
tural  one  for  alphabetic  writers  to  fall 
into.  Thus  in  books  relating  to  China, 
one  often  meets  with  the  expression, 
the  written  language  of  the  Chinese, 
although  the  writing  of  this  people 
may  be  understood  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  language.  The  Chinese 
indeed  read  out  their  writing  in  Chi- 
nese ;  but  the  Coreans,  and  I  mention 
them  merely  as  affording  one  out  of 
many  instances  that  might  be  given, 
read  out  the  same  writing  in  quite  a 
different  language,  and  understand  it, 
although  quite  ignorant  of  Chinese. 
In  like  manner,  as  the  hieroglyphic 
writing  of  the  Egyptians  is  found  upon 
monuments  evidently  intended  for  public 
records,  in  districts  far  to  the  south 
of  Egypt,  where  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  the  Egyptian  language  having  been 
in  common  use,  and  spoken  generally 
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by  the  inhabitants  ;  we  "have  reason  to 
Conclude,  even  from  this  circumstance 
alone  independent  of  a  great  many 
others,  that  the  Nubian,  for  instance, 
rt-ad  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments  in  his  country  in  the 
Nubian  language,  and  understood  them 
wrdioul  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian 
tongue.  Still  I,  by  no  me^ns,  object 
to  the  expression,  written  language  of 
tl*e  Egyptians*  as  applied  loosely  to 
their  writing,  without  being  intended 
to  indicate  any  thing  of  its  nature. 

But  the  question  at  issue  is  not  at 
sH  how  the  words,  written  language 
may  be  used  ;  but  how  they  actually 
are  used  in  the  passages  I  quoted  from 
B.    And  here  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  context  ('rn  spite  of  all  the  interpo- 
lations and  notes  of  admiration  em- 
ployed by  A),  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  strict  sense,  and  denote 
a  species  of  writing  which  has  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  some  one  particular 
language,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
be  alphabetic  or  at  least  phonetic.  At 
the  time  when  B  wrote  his  article  on 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  the  learned 
world  was  imposed  upon  by  the  boast- 
ing pretensions  of  M.  Champollion, 
who  maintained  that  he  had  discovered 
the  true  method  of  deciphering  those 
characters,  and  that  the  texts  written 
in  them  were  for  the  most  part  alpha- 
betic [I  said  wholly  phonetic  in  my 
former  allusion  to  this  subject,  in  which 
I  was  not  strictly  right,  as  Champol- 
lion admitted  that  some  of  the  cha- 
racters are  idcagraphic  ;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  A  for  correcting  my  inac- 
curacy of  expression  in  this  instance, 
although  I  think  be  might  fts  well 
have  done  so  in  ternis  less  harsh].  By 
these  pretensions  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewers were  just  as  much  imposed 
upon  as  other  people ;  and  B,  partici- 
pating in  the  general  delusion,  is  loud 
in  his  praises  of  Champollion 's  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  phonetic  nature 
of  the  oW  Egyptian  writing.    He  is, 
however,  not  content  with  extolling 
the  French  author  in  a  very  extrava- 
gant manner  for  a  discovery  w  hich  has 
never  been  made,  but  he  forces  in  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  Bishop  War- 
burton  for  a  share  of  the  panegyric  ; 
and  speaks  of  "the  important  observa- 
tion? made  by  the  bishop  which  is 
•*»oir  completely  verified,"  namely,  that 
the    hieroglypns  **  constitute   a  real 
written    language;   in   reference  to 
which  important  observation  he  goes 

on  to  say  : — 
"  Had  Warburton's  profound  remark 


been  prosecuted  to  its  consequences,  the 
qutestio  vexata  of  the  Egyptian  hieoro- 
glyphics  would  probably  have  been  re- 
solved halt  a  century  earlier." 


«« A  very  cursory  inspection  of  the 
pillar  of  Rosetta  was  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish as  incontrovertible,  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton's  profound  observation,  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  hieroglyphic*  constituted  a 
real  written  language.* 

We  are  above  told  expressly,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  signifi- 
cation of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  at 
which  B  supposed  Champollion  had 
arrived,  would  have  been  made  long 
before,  if  a  certain  remark  of  Warbur- 
ton's  had  been  prosecuted  to  its  conse- 
quences. Now,  I  request  the  reader  to 
examine  this  profound  observation  of the 
bishop,  which  has  been  quoted  by  A 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  capitals  and 
italics  can  give  it;  and  wheu  he  has 
done  so,  I  rather  think  he  will  concur 
with  me  that  it  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  Champolliou's  theory,  unless  we 
attribute  to  the  words  written  language, 
(which  have  been  subjoined  by  way  of 
paraphrase)  the  meaning  of  alphabetic 
or  phonetic  writing  immediately  ex- 
pressive of  language.  Indeed  the 
whole  drift  of  the  reviewer's  argument 
makes  it  as  clear  as  day,  that  the 
words  in  question  must  have  been 
used  by  him  in  this  sense. 

And  here  it  is  amusing  to  observe, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  con- 
nexion between  the  adduced  passage 
of  Warborton,  unaccompanied  by  its 
[Kiraphruse,  and  the  position  of  Cnam- 
I  roll  ion  to  which  it  is  said  to  lead  ;  and 
the  reviewer  has  placed  himself  in 
somewhat  a  curious  light  by  attempting 
to  deduce  the  latter  from  the  former, 
the  sole  connecting  link  being  one  of 
his  own  manufacture.  This  link  seems 
to  have  been  very  strangely  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  pretext 
for  B's  praise  of  the  bishop  on  account 
of  the  admirable  "sagacity  which  led 
him  to  divine  a  truth  so  far  bevoud 
the  Teach  of  an  ordinary  mind* — a 
truth  (as  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to 
call  it)  of  which  the  bishop  never  had 
the  least  conception.  Champohion 
held  that  most  part  of  each  of  the 
hieroglyphic  legends  is  alphaltetic ; 
Warburton,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
it  a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  them  is  of  that 
nature.  The  opiniou,  therefore,  of 
the  English  author,  could  never  have 
led  to  that  of  the  Frenchman,  except 
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through  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
the  M  Edinburgh  Review." 

A  closes  this  part  of  his  subject 
with  a  long  quotation  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  which  is  altogether  irrelevant. 
The  fondness  of  Scotch  authors  to 
quote  from  the  literary  productions  of 
tneir  countrymen,  is  often  the  result  of 
an  amiable  feeling,  which,  when  kept 
within  due  bounds  and  exercised  on 
fit  occasions,  is  rather  creditable  than 
otherwise.  But  with  all  the  respect 
which  I  entertain  for  the  Scotch  as  a 
nation — and  no  one  admires  more  than 
I  do  their  sterling  worth  ;  thtir  gallant 
bearing  abroad  ;  their  love  of  peace 
and  good  order  at  home ;  their  strict 
integrity  of  principle ;  their  attach- 
ment to  the  lionour  and  the  interests 
of  their  country  ; — yet  I  must  say  that 
the  mode  of  manifesting  this  last  men- 
tioned sentiment  which  is  adopted  by 
some  of  their  writers,  has  a  very  ludi- 
crous appearance.  The  case  before 
u«(  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of 
my  remark ;  for  by  the  way  in  which 
the  critic  has  here  indulged  his  na- 
tional vanity  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
a  whole  mass  of  puerilities  and  incon- 
sistencies. Dugald  Stewart  undoubt- 
edly was  an  able  metaphysician,  but 
lie  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
were  significant,  and  all  he  ever  wrote 
would  not,  in  the  remotest  d«*gree, 
assist  us  to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of 
even  one  single  hieroglyphic  character. 
Yet  because  he,  in  a  certain  passage, 
alludes  to  Egyptian  symbols,  our 
Scotch  critic,  as  if  his  imagination 
had  been  caught  by  a  watchword, 
quotes  and  extravagantly  praises  the 
entire  pas-sage ;  although  it  neither 
has  the  least  connexion  with  the  poiut 
under  discussion,  nor  conveys  any  in- 
formation of  the  slightest  value  or 
interest.  The  main  purport  of  this 
passage  is  contained  in  the  two  follow- 
ing sentences  :— 

"  The  symbols  which  sfill  remain  in 
that  celebrated  country,  inscribed  on 
eternal  monuments,  have  long  lost  the 
correspondent  minds  which  reflected 
upon  them  their  own  intellectual  attri- 
bute*. To  us  they  are  useless  and  silent, 
and  serve  onlv  to  attest  the  existence  of 
nrts,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  nnriddle 
the  nature  and  objects." 

If  I  rightly  understand  these  sen- 
tences, the  first  of  them  conveys  a 
mere  truism— that  the  persons  who 
formerly  were  able  to  read  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic  records  are  long 
since  dead  ;  and  the  second  tells  us 
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that  the  author  not  onlv  did  not  him- 
self know  anything  whatever  of  the 
signification  of  the  symbols  alluded  to, 
but  also  that  he  considered  the  de- 
cipherinir  or  unriddling  them  to  be  an 
absolute  impossibility. 

I  now  request  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  Scotch  commentary  on  the 
above  extract,  it  runs  in  the  following 
strain : — 

"  This  is  the  language  of  a  true  phi- 
losopher, who,  even  while  hopeless  of 
ever  seeing  the  mystery  unveiled,  com- 
prehends the  true  character  of  the  dif- 
ficultv  to  be  overcome,  and  perceives 
that  « the  symbols  which  still  remain  in 
thnt  celebrated  country,  inscribed  on 
eternal  mouument*,'  might  airain  become 
significant  and  intelligible  if  we  could 
conjure  up  4  the  correspondent  minds 
which  reflected  upon  them  their  own 
intellectual  attributes;'  or  in  other  words, 
if  by  some  fortunate  discovery,  we  should 
ever  be  enabled  in  some  measure  to 
place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those 
« minds,'  and  to  apply  the  principle*  of 
interpretation  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Nor  is  such  a  consummation 
at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  rational  pro- 
bability. Enough  has  already  been  done 
*to  warrant  a  well-founded  belief  that 
more  will  ere  long  be  achieved ;  and  that, 
by  pursuing  a  cautious  inductive  method 
of  investigation,  the  most  untraceable 
texts  may  at  length  be  resolved." 

Here,  in  the  eagerness  to  give  his 
countryman  credit  to  which  he  was  not 
at  all  entitled,  the  Scotchman  contra- 
dicts himself;  for  he  at  first  admits 
that  Dugald  Stewart  was  **  hopeless  of 
ever  seeing  the  mystery  unveiled  ;w  vet 
he  afterwards,  by  a  strange  perversion 
of  this  author's  words,  attributes  to  him 
the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  fore- 
seeing the  present  state  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic problem,  and  the  final  success 
of  the  investigation.  By  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,"  applied  to  the 
production  ot  this  paraphrase,  it  is 
evident  that  our  critic  might  extract 
any  meaning  he  pleased  out  of  any 
assigned  proposition.  Bishop  War- 
burton  has  sometimes  so  treated  a 
Greek  sentence,  and  taken  chance  for 
the  reader's  not  going  to  the  trouble  of 
analysing  the  original  and  comparing 
it  with  his  translation.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
place  an  English  passage  before  the 
English  reader,  and  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  him  a  meaning  of  it  directly 
the  reverse  i»f  the  true  one.  Upon 
the  modesty  of  this  attempt  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dilate,  and  I  shall  merely 
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oJjserve  that  in  the  course  of  my  adopted  conjectures  and  fancies  of  his 

literary  experience,  I  have  scarcely  own,  without  a  tittle  ot  evidence,  or  evi-n 

ever   met   with   its   parallel.      The  of  probability  to  support  them."— p.  475. 
language  of  Stewart  in  the  extract 

above  given  is  not  very  clear,  and  so  .         now  he  appears  to  he  relapsing 

far  it  is  unlike  thut  of  a  M  true  philoso-  into  hl3  first  opinion,  and  tells  us— 
pher  f  but  enough  may  be  collected      <4  Enou?h  hn9  b,en  done  f0 

warrant  a  well-founded  belief  that  more 

feed v  certain  that  be  did  not  ''compre-  wi„  pre  ,      |m,  ar|iiev<lH    nnd  ^  , 

head  the  true  character  of  the  difficulty  piirsuin„  R  ^,ltious  inmu.tlve  ro,.,hod  of 

to  be  overcome    in  the  case  referred  inve9tigation,  the  most  unactable  texts 

to  ;  and  that  he  did  not  "  perceive,  or  mHy  at  len  tb  be  rwoived.» 
even  entertain  the  most  distant  hope 

that  the  Egyptian  symbols  "might  His  description,  indeed,  of  the 
ajraiu  become  significant  and  iutelli-  mcthod  from  the  u?e  of  which  a  suc- 
jfible."  cessful  result  may  he  expected,  does 
The  steadiness  of  this  Review  is  not  at  a||  accord  with  that  of  Cham- 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  modesty  pollion  and  hi*  followers  ;  nor  is  it,  I 
displayed  in  it.  In  the  brat  article  believe,  bv  an v  of  th^ir  investigations 
which  A  wrote  upon  hierogly  phs,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  method  was  sug- 
(for  I  now  drop  the  imagiuary  dis-  gested  to  him.  Still,  however,  the 
unction  I  made  betweeu  the  persons  compliment  conveyed  in  ihe  above 
designated  A  and  B,  as  there  can  he  quotation,  certainly  was  not  intended 
very  little  doubt  of  their  identity.)  he  for  mfN  but  mint 'be  referred  to  the 
was  quite  in  raptures  at  the  abilities  phonetic  system  at  present  acted  on, 
ami  success  of  Champollion,  and  talked  an(j  consequently  to  its  founder.*  How 
of  the  qutettw  vcxata  respecting  the  soon  \  milVt  |)V  the  oscillations  of  his 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  as  if  it  had  been  judgment  respecting  Champollion.  be 
completely  resolved  by  this  writer.  In  brought  back  again  to  the  side  of  dis- 
a  subsequent  number,  however,  he  approbation  and  distrust,  I  cannot 
quite  altered  his  tune  and  declared:  venture  to  deteimiue  ;  indeed,  it  ap- 

».  •  i  •  i  »•      :  j   j         *i.      i  pears  to  me  as  difficult  and  hopeless  an 

It  i*  hiijli  time,  indeed,  that  the  pub-  1    ,    .  ..      .       ,    ,  t     .      r,  . 

lie  miud  were  disabused  of  those  extra-  ""^""'V  to  calculate  the  vibrations 

vagant  notions  with  which  the  enthusi-  f  th,s  library  pendulum,  as  it  would 

asm  of  some,  and  the  ignorance  of  others,  be  to  «»<*™»  beforehand  the  various 

have  filled  it  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  t»»»'%r8  of  a  weathercock. 

literature —  Vol.  lvii,  p.  461.   

"  He  [Champollion]  attributes  values 
to  signs  denominated  phonetic,  which  are       Business  prevents  my  pursuing  the«e 

notcontninedinhisalphabet,amlofwhich  observations  any  further  at  present, 

no  account  is  given  any  where  else.    .    .  In  a  little  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to 

.    .    .    .    In  the  interpretation  of  ideo-  resume  the  subject,  and  bring  it  to  a 

graphic  characters  or  symbols,  he  has  conclusion. 


*  Though  Young  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphs 
by  the  Egyptians,  yet  Champollion  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
erroneous  system  now  prevailing,  in  which  the  general  text  of  the  hieroglyphic 
records  is  assumed  to  be  phonetic,  since  the  former  author  did  not  approve  of  this 
system,  but  on  the  contrary  held  that  the  whole  of  the  writing  in  question  was  idea- 
graphic,  except  merely  the  part  of  it  applied  to  the  designation  of  names  inside  the 
cartouches.  Had  Young  made  out  the  modes  used  for  deuoliug  actions  by  means  of 
these  characters — had  he  understood  the  form*  of  expression  which  may  from  analogy 
be  called  the  hieroglyphic  verbs — there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  the  Reset  ta  inscription.  But  now 
I  trust  it  will  he  found  that  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured  in  this  respect 
ha*  been  removed ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  working  of 
the  problem  upon  right  principles  will  be  resumed,  and  thus  at  length  be  brought  to 
a  successful  i*sue . 
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Ireland  was  now  an  independent  na-  Nor  can  we  deny  that  it  was  a  suitable 
tion.  Lord  Charlemont's  early  day-  expression  of  national  feeling,  ou  such 
dreams  were,  beyond  his  expectations,  an  occasion,  towards  the  man  who  w  as 
realized.  A  combination  of  circum-  supposed  to  have  laid  anew  the  /bun- 
stances  such  as  has  never  before  oc-  dation,  and  thrown  an  impregnable  bul- 
curred,  and  a  constellation  of  great  wark  around  the  citadel  of  constitu- 
men,  such  as  never  before  appeared  tional  freedom.  He  was,  himself,  per- 
together,  compelled  the  British  minis-  haps,  the  only  individual  in  the  coun- 
ter to  strike  the  last  link  off  the  chain  try  by  whom  this  grant  was  sincerely 
of  restrictive  laws  and  usages,  by  which  deprecated  ;  and,  had  it  not  beeu  for 
this  country  had  been  previously  fet-  the  determination  of  his  friends,  it  is 
tered,  and  to  suffer  its  exultant  legisla-  highly  probable  that  it  would  have 
turc  to  riot  in  the  unaccustomed  en-  been  declined. 

joyment  of  an  all  but  unrestricted  free-  1lmmttrtlnlt  tha  ^nt  *  y  nrA  rwi*. 

jom  •«  Kespectmi*  the  grant.    Lord  Coarle- 

During  the  first  excess  of  that  half-  writes  to  his  friend  Dr.  Halliday, 

frenzied  delight,  by  which  the  nation  "l  k"ow         "^ft  'hat ?!*tUk?- 

was  seized,  nought  was  thought  of  but  *ou^  he, w*  *"m9elf  .fllatter*d  V/u  *e 

universal  gratufation.    In  the  magical  tent. on  looked  upon  the  act  with  the 

i     r  r>    «       44  »i  ^          .  deepest  coficern,  and  did  all  in  his  power 

words  of  Grattan,  -  the  country  rose,  | '           .      As  .  wafl  found  ^ 

as  it  were,  from  its  bed,  and  got  nearer  siblc  ^  defeat  the  d-  a„  hb  ^ 
to  the  sun  And  as  he  was  the  dcmi-  and  j  a  oth  %ere  emPioyed  to 
god  by  whom  its  liberation  was  cf-  |eMCn  the  It  was>  ncortongU,  de- 
fected, he  was  treated  almost  with  crellsed  by  one-half,  and  that,  principally, 
divine  honours.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  by  hi,  ?w\t\ve  declaration  through  u«, 
that  his  illustrious  Incnd  was  entitled  lftat,  if  the  whole  were  insisted  on,  ha 
to  a  large  share  of  the  acclamations  wonld  refuge  aU  but  a  few  hundreds, 
with  which  the  patriot  was  greeted,  as,  which  he  would  retain  as  an  honourable 
without  his  aid  and  patronage,  he  could  mark  of  the  goodness  of  his  country." 
not  have  taken  his  place  in  parliament. 

His  borough  interest  Lord  Charle-  But  the  days  were  coming,  when 

mont  always  considered  a  sacred  trust,  both  he  and  Lord  Charlemont  were  to 

to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  his  experience  something  very  different 

country.    Never,  in  any  single  in-  from  the  adulation  by  which  they  were 

stance,  was  he  known,  or  we  believe,  now  surrounded.    There  was  a  small, 

Suspected  to  bestow  his  patronage  with  but  active  party,  at  the  head  of  whom 

reference  to  any  personal  advantage,  was  Mr.  Flood,  who  either  felt,  or 

And  this  disinterestedness,  on  his  part,  pretended  to  feel,  that  the  constitu- 

was  the  more  praiseworthy,  because  he  tional  victory  was  as  yet  incomplete, 

lived  in  the  midst  of  a  very  *4  crooked  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  sixth  of 

and  perverse  generation"  of  worldly  George  the  First,  by  which  the  usurp- 

politicians,  whose  maxims  on  such  sub-  ed  authority  of  England  was  suffered 

jects  were  the  very  reverse  of  his,  and  to  be  for  ever  overthrown,  must  be  re- 

who,  instead  of  employing  their  power  gurded  as  incomplete  without  a  formal 

for  the  good  of  the  country,  were  act  of  renunciation, 

ready,  at  any  moment,  to  sacrifice  the  We  have,  in  former  Numbers,  so 

country,  for  what,  in  their  shortsighted-  fully  expressed  our  own  feelings  upon 

ness,  they  believed  to  be  the  good  of  the  subject,  that  it  must  be  needless, 

themselves  *  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  unjustifiable 

The  Irish  parliament  never  acted  to  introduce  any  repetition  of  them 

more   fully  in   accordance  with   the  here  : — and  we  shall  only  say,  that  the 

wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  than  when  men  who  now  started  up  to  criticise 

they  conferred  upon  their  deliverer  a  the  finished  work  of  Grattan.  appeared 

donation  of  fifty   thousand   pounds,  in  an  invidious  character,  and  that,  al- 

•  What !"  said  a  popular  orator,  at  a  later  period  of  our  history,  to  one  of  this 
class,  •«  will  you  sell  your  country?"  «  Sell  my  country  !"  was  the  reply,  "  J  am 
very  glad  to  have  a  country  to  sell !" 
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though  their  eloquence  was  powerful, 
and  their  logic  keen,  ret  their  policy 
was  questionable,  and  their  view  but 
narrowly  bounded. 

Bat  vain  would  have  been  all  the 
efforts  of  the  discontented  or  the  fac- 
tions to  disturb  the  happy  unanimity 
which  now  prevailed  in  the  nation  res- 
pecting" the  completeness  of  their  con- 
stitutional victory,   if  circumstances 
had  not  arisen  which  gave  but  too 
much  plausibility  to  the  reasoning  by 
which  they  were  supported.    A  deci- 
sion of  Lord  Mansfield,  iu  the  King's 
Bench,  in  England,  seemed  to  affirm 
the  continued  existence  of  that  foreign 
judicature,  against  which  such  an  out- 
cry had  been  raised,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  regarded  as  a  most 
injurious    and    insulting  usurpation. 
An  act  had,  also,  passed  the  British 
parliament,  regulating  the  importation  of 
sugars  "  to  all  his  majesty's  dominions;" 
and  as  the  words  were  construed  so 
as  to  embrace  Ireland,  it  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  bind  Ireland  by  Eng- 
lish statute*, — the  very  grievance  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  effectually 
redressed  by  the  measure  which  so 
graciously  conferred  upon  this  country 
perfect  legislative  freedom.  And  Lord 
Abingdon,  a  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  feeling,  that,  by  the 
late  concession,  his  country  was  vir- 
tually divested  of  a  sovereignty  which 
she  nad  exercised  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  gave  notice,  in  that  assem- 
bly of  a  bill,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  introduce,  and  which  would  have  for 
its  object  the  affirming  of  the  following 
proposition,  namely,  M  that  the  kings  of 
England  being  masters  of  the  British 
Soas  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  the 
Western  Sea,  which  surrounded  Ire- 
laud,  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, the  British  parliament  has  the 
sole  right  to  make  laws  to  regulate  the 
commerce  of  Ireland." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord 
Abingdon  was  fully  justified  in  con- 
tending for  the  position  thus  laid  down. 
It  was,  in  effect,  no  other  than  the 
position  for  which  Sclden  contended 
against  Grotius,  and  which  the  illustri- 
ous English  antiquary  established,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  Dutchman, 
and  the  entire  conviction  of  enlighten- 
ed Europe.  But  neither  can  there  be 
any  doubt,  that  its  assertion,  in  the 
manner,  and  with  the  view  now  con- 
templated, would  have  humbled  the 
pride,  and  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Irish  patriots,  who  justlv 
conceived,  that  little  would  have  been 


gained,  if  their  power  of  external  le- 
gislation was  denied,  and  their  hands 
continued  to  be  shackled  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  British  parliament. 

Accordingly,  an  outcry  was  raised, 
which  resounded  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  kingdom.  Never, 
probably,  since  Ireland  was  a  nation, 
was  the  supposed  treachery  of  Eng- 
land regarded  with  so  loud  or  so  una- 
nimous a  shout  of  execration.  Flood 
was  suddenly  deified  in  the  popular 
Tegards ;  and  Grattan,  all  at  once, 
hurled  from  that  preeminence  to  which, 
for  his  recent  splendid  services,  be  had 
been  exalted.  Lord  Charlemont,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  begau  to  feel  the  dif- 
ficulties of  managing  a  wayward  and  an 
excited  people.  All  his  popularity 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  ground  against  the 
heady  violence  of  those,  who,  but  a 
little  before,  were  bis  warmest  and  most 
devoted  admirers,  and  whom,  it  may 
be,  nothing  but  the  influence  which  he 
still  possessed  prevented  from  rushing 
upon  courses,  which  wonld  have  led 
directly  to  civil  war. 

In  the  tumult  of  national  gratitude, 
which  was  consequent  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  their  independence,  the  Irish 
parliament  resolved  to  raise  twenty 
thousand  sailors  for  the  British  navy. 
As  soon  as  Lord  Abingdon's  notice 
reached  the  country,  an  immediate 
check  was  given  to  this  important  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  Volunteer  corps  in  Dub- 
lin, which  was  under  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont's  immediate  command,  entered 
into  very  warm  resolutions  upon  the 
subject,  which  were  transmitted  to  his 
Lordship,  who  was  then  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  We  cannot  better  exhibit 
the  difficulties  of  his  position  than  by 
extracting  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  his  answer  to  their  communi- 
cation. It  is  distinguished  by  mildness 
and  prudence  ;  and  while  the  refrac- 
tor)', no  doubt,  to  a  certain  degree,  ac- 
knowledged his  influence,  be  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  no  longer  unbound- 
ed :— . 

"  Sir, — However  I  may  disapprove  of 
the  resolutions  which  you  sent  roe  in- 
closed, I  cannot  but  thank  the  gentlemen 
of  the  corps  for  their  kind  conduct  with 
regard  to  me;  and  you,  for  the  politeness 
of  your  letter.  Your  wish  to  apply  to 
me  for  my  approbation,  was  all  the  com- 
pliment I  had  any  right  to  expect,  aud, 
in  my  unlucky  absence,  an  application  to 
your  lieutenant-colonel  was  right  and 
proper.  It  happens,  however,  unfortu- 
nately that  in  this  instance,  my  senti- 
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merits  and  those  of  Colonel  Flood,  which 
have  usually  been  similar,  essentially  dif- 
fer, and  I  trust  that,  had  I  been  in  town, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  have  urged 
such  arguments  as  would  hare  prevented 
a  proceeding,  which,  coming  from  a  corps 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  has, 
I  confess,  given  me  much  uneasiness.  In 
the  perpetual  hurry  of  my  present  occu- 
pations, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  detail 
upon  paper,  the  many  reasons  which,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  have  induced  you 
at  least  to  suspend  your  resolution.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  saying,  that  litis  country 
would  indeed  be  in  a  condition  miserably 
precarious  and  humiliating,  if  every  rash 
expression,  which  may  fall  from  any  im- 
prudent individual,  should  be  able  to 
change  our  sentiments,  shake  our  deter- 
minations, and,  by  exciting  our  jealou- 
sies, to  disturb  the  national  confidence 
and  tranquillity.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, or  possible  to  suppose,  that  the 
whole  people  of  Great  Britain  should,  in 
any  sentiment  whatever,  be  perfectly 
unanimous;  or  that,  in  a  populous  na- 
tion, there  should  not  ari»e  some  unrea- 
sonable individuals  who  will  give  vent  to 
tlieir  passions,  and  make  use  of  their  pri- 
vilege of  speaking,  to  declare  their  crude 
ideas,  in  contradiction  to  the  generally 
received  opinions  and  resolves?  And 
shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  agitated 
by  their  wild  suggestions  ?  Shall  a  peo- 
ple, such  as  we  have  shown  ourselves, 
forfeit  our  character  of  steadiness,  and 
veer  at  the  slight  impulse  of  every  breath 
of  discontent?  but  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  speech  of  Lord  Abingdon  ought  to 
be  replied  to ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  most 
proper  and  explicit  manner.  As  no  mo- 
tion whatsoever  was  made,  no  debate 
could  nrise ;  but  the  Chancellor  asked 
Lord  Abingdon  if  he  intended  to  make 
any  motion  ?  For  that  if  he  did,  such 
motion  would  be  opposed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this.  Lord  Abingdon  pocketed 
his  bill,  and  it  does  not  even  lie  upon  the 
table.  Such  is  the  transaction  which  has 
given  yon  so  much  disquiet !  Such  is  the 
transaction  which  has  agitated  the  minds 
of  men,  upon  whom  a  great  nation  relies 
for  support.  Such  is  the  transaction 
which  has  induced  you  to  disclaim  pro- 
ceeding in  a  service  to  which  the  nation 
is  pledged  both  by  honour  and  interest. 
A  service,  essentially  necessary  to  your- 
selves, as  the  only  intent  of  the  present 
levy  is,  to  man  the  Channel  Fleet  for 
the  defence  of  your  own  coast,  as  well 
a*  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  enable 
os  to  cope  with  our  inveterate  enemies  in 
those  seas,  where  their  decided  superi- 
ority must  necessarily  end  in  invasion. 
Hut  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so  much,  aud 


have  not  now  leisure  to  write  more.  In- 
deed, even  .what  I  have  written  has  been 
injured  by  frequent  interruptions.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  from  my  heart  I  dis- 
claim with  you  all  distinction  between 
externa]  and  internal  legislation,  nod 
shall  at  all  times  equally  oppose  by  every 
possible  means,  every  attempt  which  may 
be  made  to  legislate  for  us,  either  exter- 
nally or  internally.  But  I  will  not 
madly  suppose  any  such  attempt,  and  till 
it  shall  be  made,  which  I  trust  will  never 
be  the  case,  I  will  rem  tin  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, do  my  utmost  to  promote  the 
security  nnd  welfare,  both  of  Ireland  and 
the  empire  at  large,  strengthen  this  coun- 
try and  her  constitution  with  all  my  ef- 
forts, and  quietly  rest  upon  my  arms. 

"  From  what  I  have  now  said,  yon 
will  readily  conceive  how  uneasy  your 
resolution  has  made  me,  aud  how  happy 
I  should  be,  that  a  service  which  I  am 
here  endeavouring  to  forward,  should 
equally  succeed  every  where,  and  more 
especially  in  a  corps,  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  peculiarly  calling  my  own  ; 
the  credit  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  instance,  essentially  concerned,  and 
which  1  am  bound  to  love  by  every  mo- 
tive of  gratitude  aud  eileem. 

"  I  am,  sir,  % 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

«•  C  H  A  BLEMONT." 

Here  we  shall  only  say,  that  the 
right  of  England  to  exercise  au  autho- 
rity over  the  commercial  concerns  of 
Ireland,  in  all  that  related  to  our  inter- 
course with  the  colonic*,  wus  a  direct 
corollary  from  'her  sovereignty  of  tiie 
teat;  and  that  Ireland  could  only  be 
enabled  to  participate  in  that  sove- 
reignty, by  becoming  amenable  to  the 
same  regulations,  and  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  which  were  deemed 
expedient  or  necessary  in  every  other 
portion  of  the  empire.  Ireland,  it 
must  be  held  in  mind,  now  claimed  the 
privileges  which  it  enjoyed,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  And,  as  such,  it 
could  have  no  more  claim  to  an  inter- 
ference with  the  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing prerogative  of  Great  Britain, 
than  France,  or  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or 
any  other  independent  state.  The 
claim  which  it  did  set  up,  amounted, 
in  fact,  to  a  claim  to  legislate  exter- 
nally for  Great  Britain,  while  it  was 
disguised,  by  the  popular  orators,  un- 
der the  appearance  of  resistance  to  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
to  legislate  externally  for  it ; — and,  if 
admitted,  would  amount  to  thz  surren- 
der of  a  privilege  which  the  kings  and 
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the  parliament!  of  England  had  proud- 
}y  asserted,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
atrainst  the  combined  hostility  of  the 
princes  and  potentates  of  Europe. 
VV  hen  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friend 
contended  that  this  claim  was  founded 
in  justice,  and  sanctioned  by  policy, 
we  Ho  conceire  that  there  were  no 
premises  from  which  they  could  fairly 
draw  any  such  conclusions  ;  and  that 
their  pressure  upon  the  British  minis- 
ter, on  that  occasion,  gave  him  the  first 
significant  intimation,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  question  involved  were 
»uch  a«  could  be  settled  alone  by  a  fe- 
gixfative  union. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham led  to  a  partial  change  in  the 
ministry,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  end,  to 


the  celebrated  coalition  administration, 
in  which  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  drawn  into  a  forced,  an  unnatural 
alliance.  Lord  Charlemont  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  loss  of  his  distinguish- 
ed friend,  which  he  lamented  equally 
upon  public  and  upon  private  ground*, 
and  never  ceased  to  regard  it  as  an 
event  most  calamitous  to  the  empire. 
We  consider  his  estimate  of  that  ami- 
able nobleman  overcharged,  but  can 
well  believe  there  was  much  to  justify 
his  love  and  admiration.  He  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  in  a  warm  pa- 
negyric, which  he  composed  as  an  in- 
scription for  a  bust  of  hU  noble  frieud, 
which  he  set  up  in  Cbarlemont-house, 
and  which  we  subjoin  below,  for  the 
gratification  of  our  readers.* 


•M  The  most  noble,  Charles  Watson  Wentworth, 
Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
On  whose  Character, 
A  consciousness  of  partiality  woald  prevent  my  expatiating, 
If  I  were  not  confident. 
That  the  utmost  ardour  of  friendship  may  be  necessary 
To  gire  warmth  to  a  delineation, 
Which,  even  thus  inspired,  must  fall  far  short  of  his  merits. 
Genuine  patriotism,  unshaken  fortitude, 
And  immaculate  honour, 
Dignified  his  public  conduct. 
While  his  private  life 
Whs  marked,  adorned,  and  sweetened 
By  every  elegance  of  taste, 
By  all  the  tender  endearments  of  friendship, 
And  by  the  constant  practice  of  every  social  duty. 
A  Patron  of  all  the  Arts,  useful  and  ornamental, 

His  Perspicuity  discovered, 
His  Influence  protected,  his  Liberality  encouraged, 
His  Courtesy  distinguished,  and  animated 
Innumerable  Votaries  to  true  Genius, 
Whose  modest  Merit  might  otherwise  have  been  concealed, 
And  lost  to  their  Country. 
•  •  As  a  Minister, 

History  will  best  speak  his  Praise. 
He  rescued  the  Dominions  committed  to  his  charge, 
From  the  rage  of  Faction, 
And  the  destructive  tendency  of  Unconstitutional  Principles ; 
In  his  first  Administration, 
His  Conciliatory  Endeavours  were  effectual 
To  the  Restoration  of  Harmony 
Between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ; 
Which  Blessing  whs,  however,  quickly  forfeited 
By  a  fatal  change  of  men  and  measures. 
Public  Necessity 
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Tbe  Volunteers  still  continued  to  be  ditabte  to  his  candor  and  his  sagacity, 
regarded,  by  the  people,  with  unre- 


served delight,  and  by  the  government 
with  secret  apprehension  ;  and  an  ex-       **  The  Volunteers  would  undoubtedly 

pedieat  was  devised,  by  which,  if  it  Ttghrd  it,  not  as  an  oblique,  but  very  dw 

succeeded,  their  consequence  might  »«t  effort,  to  undermine  them :  and  con- 

have  been  overthrown.    A  deficiency  »"lering  their  alacrity  and  eagerness  to 

in  the  regulated  number  of  troops  for  meet  the  common  foe,  why  not  call  ou 

the  public  service,  gave  plausibility  to  them  a^in'  if  lt  wa»  necessary  ?  That, 

a  proposal,  on  the  part  of  government,  "  ^  •ucJh  a"  ann7»         d»°f«r  "» 

to  raise  four  provincial  regiments,  of  SP^6"^'  •"•^tag"  would  not  be 
one  thousand  men  each,  for  three  years,  h!  depriving  them  of  officers 

or  for  the  war,  to  be  officered  by  Irish  of  eT"eDceJanf  moderation,  who  had 
gentlemen,  «  who  were  to  receive  rank  ?k 

°  '     iU  .1         •     ,        ,  and  by  that  influence   control  ed  many 

according  to  the  men  they  raised,  and   ■ '   ,   •       .   ...        Wl  ,J. 

nrrt  tn  \t>  a^nt  nut  «f  Ireland  "     Th*»  0CcflSl0nal    irregularities.       Who  Would 

not  to  be  sent  out  ot  Ireland.     The  tben  command  1hgm?  A89Uredly 

plan  was  submitted  to  Lord  Charle-  would  not  &MmnA  theniB€lve8?  £d  ^ 

inont,  and  he  was  told,  officially,  that  mo9t  unpri„cip]ed,  dangerous  men  in  the 

he  might  command  the  whole,  or  any  kinKtiom  might>  in  an  evil  hom.f  become 

part  of  the  troops  thus  proposed  to  be  their  leaders.    That  if  young  officers 

raised,  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  were  to  be  taken  from  the  volunteer 

The  command,  he  at  once,  and  post-  army,  neither  they  nor  the  men  could  be 

tively,  declined  ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  much  use,  as,  in  all  probability,  the 

appeared  to  him  either  impracticable  war  would  be  over  before  either  soldier 

or  objectionable,  upon  the  most  mature  or  subaltern  were  disciplined.    For  any 

consideration.     The  following  obser-  present  purpose,  therefore,  they  would  be 

vations  on  the  subject,  which  we  ex-  inefficient,  and  any  distant  purpose  could 

tract  from  Mr.  Hardy,  are  equally  ere-  hardly  be  brought  into  contemplation. 


And  tbe  Voice  of  the  People, 
Again  called  him  to  the  liehm  of  tbe  sinking  State, 
Which,  though  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
By  weak  and  evil  governance, 
Was  saved  from  impending  destruction, 

By  his  persevering  skill  and  courage. 
The  most  jarring  and  discordant  spirits 
Were  harmonized  and  kept  together, 
By  the  love  of  his  person,  the  reverence  for  his  Character, 
And  the  universal  confidence  in  his  honesty. 
Upon  him,  as  the  great  centre  of  attraction, 
The  confidence,  and  consequent  safety  of  the  whole  depended. 
He  found  the  Empire  involved  in  the  fatal  consequences 
Of  short-sighted,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannic  Policy, 
When,  following  the  dictates  of  wisdom. 
And  of  justice, 
He  gave  peace  and  security  to  his  Native  Land, 
Liberty  to  America, 
Aitd  coinciding  with  the  unparalleled  efforts 
Of  her  virtuous  sons, 
Restored  her  rights  lo  Ireland. 
As  his  lite  wits  the  support, 
His  death  had  nearly  been  the  raia 
Of  the  British  Empire, 
As  if  his  lamenting  Country 
Had  been  loth  to  survive  her  darting  Son, 
Her  friend,  her  benefactor,  her  preserver. 
M.  S.  P. 
CHARLEMONT. 
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Lord  Charlemont  added,  that  he  ima- 
gined his  predictions  respecting  the  al- 
most general  odium  attendant  on  the 
pUn,  would  be  found  not  the  less  true, 
because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  have 
many  applications  fur  commissions  ;  he 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  many,  and 
when  rank  and  money  were  to  be  had, 
he  knew  not  that  country,  especially  one 
circumstanced  as  Ireland  was,  where  si- 
milar applications  would  not  be  abun- 
dant. Such  were,  in  part,  Lord  Char- 
le  moots  objections;  but  it  seems  they 
were  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  weight 
to  occasion  an  immediate  extinction  of 
the  plan,  for,  whilst  reviewing  the  south- 
ern army  at  Cork,  he  beard  that  it  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  and  all  the 
officers  taken  from  the  Volunteers.  That 
IkkIv  became  outrageous,  and  the  people 
sympathizing  with  them,  the  general  in- 
di nation  overflowed  all  bounds. 

"  This  took  place  in  the  summer  of 
1782,  as  I  have  stated,  but  so  fixed  was 
the  popular  abhorrence  of  the  fencible 
scheme*  that  on  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  ensuing  year,  some  members 
lo»t  their  seats,  in  consequence  of  accept- 
ing fencible  commissions.     A  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  historian  to  mention.     When  Lord 
Charlemont  again  waited  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  lamented  that  he  was  so 
good  a  prophet,  for  the  fencibles  had  cre- 
ated more  disturbance  than  he  had  even 
ventured  to  foretel ;  but  begged  leave,  at 
the  same  time,  to  ask  the  Duke,  if  his 
prediction  was  not  equally  outstripped  in 
the  number  of  applications  which  had 
been  received?  *  Certainly,*  replied  his 
Grace ;  '  I  have  had,  at  the  least,  a  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  applications;   and  some 
persons,  whom  I  was  obliged  to  refuse, 
have  been  the  roost  outrageously  abusive 
of  the  fencibles,  and  decried  the  plan  in- 
finitely more  than  its  original  enemies. 
The  Volunteers  are  all  content  and  mild, 
ness  compared  to  them.'  " 

Lord  Temple  had  now  succeeded  the 
Dukeof  Portland.  He  was  accompanied 
as  secretary  by  his  brother,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Lord)  Grenville ;  and  the  most 
assiduous  court  was  paid  to  Lord  Char- 
lemont, as  the  individual  by  whose 
countenance  and  aid  they  might  best 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  patri- 
otic members.  The  honorable  secre- 
tary seemed  bent  upon  distinguishing 
himself  by  hunting  out  the  malversa- 
tions of  various  conspicuous  indivi- 
duals, in  the  many  boards,  and  com- 
missions of  excise,  and  revenue,  and 
public  works  which  were  at  that  time 
in  Ireland  ;  and  some  very  flagrant 
cases  of  delinquency  were,  no  douot, 


brought  to  lipht,  and  no  power  of  bo- 
rourh  patronage  was  sufficient  f*»  screen 
the  delinquents.  But  this  was  a  sort 
of  political  flea-killing,  with  which, 
ander  ordinary  circumstances,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  amnsed,  and  by 
which  they  might  have  been  satisfied. 
Now,  however,  higher  game  was  in 
riew,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his 
Secretary  derived  comparatively  little 
political  profit  from  their  iiinocent 
amusement. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  soliciting  his  support,  Lord 
Charlemont,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  observes : — 

"  If  any  thing  however  could  console 
us  for  such  a  loss,  it  would  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  person  who  is  des- 
tined to  succeed  him ;  a  consolation, 
which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  senti- 
ments conveyed  in  your  lordship's  letter. 
With  such  a  pledge  of  your  sincerity,  I 
cannot  doubt,  or  fear;  and  shall  only 
add,  that  as,  notwithstanding  my  opinion 
of,  and  my  good  wishes  for  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  his  conduct  was  the  only  thing 
that  insured  to  him  my  support ;  in  the 
same  manner,  and  on  the  same  account 
only,  will  your  lordship  be  certain  to  re- 
ceive it.  With  every  acknowledgment 
of  your  goodness  towards  me,  and  every 
good  wish  for  the  happiness  of  your  fu» 
ture  government, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  My  Lord,  &c.  &c. 

M  Cham.emont." 

It  was  during  the  viceroyaltv  of  this 
nobleman,  that  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted.  It  was 
intended,  Lord  Temple  observes,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  convey,  to  his  Irish 
subjects,  the  sense  which  his  majesty 
entertained  of  the  present  respectable 
situation  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  adds 
a  wish,  couched  in  very  flattering 
words,  that  Lord  Charlemont  would 
permit  himself  to  be  nominated 
amongst  those  who  were  then  deemed 
most  worthy  of  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction. Gratifying  as  this  proposal 
was,  he  hesitated  long  before  he  ac- 
ceded to  it.  Against  the  order  itself, 
he  could  see  no  objection  ;  and  the 
time  chosen  for  creating  it,  was  of  all 
others,  the  most  fitting.  But  he  knew 
not  how  far  his  political  independence 
might  not,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  com- 
promised,  by  receiving  such  a  favour 
at  the  hands  of  government ;  and  he 
was  not  the  man  who  could  cousent, 
even  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  risk 
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his  public  usefulness,  by  any  prospect 
of  personal  advantage.  In  the  end, 
however,  his  scruples  gave  way,  as,  in- 
deed, they  should  never  have  been  en- 
tertained  ;  and  the  Volunteers,  whose 
suspicions,  it  was  feared,  might  be  ex- 
cited  by  the  circumstance,  •»  exulted  in 
his  promotion,  and  universally  de- 
clared, that  they  never  would  have 
pardoned  a  government,  which,  in  such 
an  institution,  could  have  omitted 
him."» 

This  took  place  in  J  788.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter,  written 
about  two  years  afterwards,  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  by  Horace  Walpole,  con- 
tains a  suggestion,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  arts,  it  is  to  be  regretted  was 
not  at  that  time  adopted  : — 

"8tr»wberry.HiH,Kov.23,  1785. 

"  As  your  Lordship  has  given  me  this 
opportunity,  I  cannot  resist  saying,  what 
I  was  exceedingly  tempted  to  mention 
two  or  three  years  ago,  but  had  not  the 
confidence.    In  short,  my  Lord,  when  the 
order  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted,  I 
had  a  mind  to  hint  to  your  Lordship, 
that  it  was  exactly  the  moment  for  seiz- 
ing an  occasion  that  had  been  irretrievably 
lost  to  this  country.    When  I  was  at 
Paris,  I  found  in  the  convent  of  Les 
Grands  Augustins,  three  vast  chambers 
filled  with  the  portraits  (and  their  names 
and  titles  beneath,)  of  all  the  Knights  of 
the  St.  Esprit,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  order.    Every  new  knight,  with  few 
exceptions,  gives  his  own  portrait  on  his 
creation.    Of  the  order  ot  St.  Patrick,  I 
think  but  one  founder  is  dead  yet,  and  his 
picture  perhaps  may  be  retrieved.    I  wilt 
not  make  any  apology  to  so  good  a  pa- 
triot as  your  Lordship,  for  proposing  a 
plan  that  tends  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, which  I  will  presume  to  call  mine 
too,  as  it  is  so  both  by  union  and  ray  affec- 
tion for  it.    (  should  wish  the  name  of 
the  painter  inscribed  too,  which  would 
excite  emulation  in  your  artists.    But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  subject  to 
your  Lordship,  who,  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  as  well  as  a  patriot,  will  improve  on 
my  imperfect  thoughts,  and,  if  you  ap- 
prove of  them,  can  give  them  stability. 

"  •  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  Hoa.  Walpole." 

Mr.  Hardy  tells  us,  tliat  Lord  Char- 
lemont himself,  before  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  entertained  a  similar  idea  ; 
which  would,  had  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  his  own  position,  been  more 


favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
refined  and  peaceful  enjoyments  which 
he  loved,  have  been,  no  doubt  realized. 
As  it  was,  he  felt  the  calls  upon  his 
time,  from  the  numerous  and  distract* 
ing  avocations  which  had  claims  upon 
him,  quite  as  many  as  he  had  strength 
to  answer, — and  any  serious  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  national  object,  was,  of 
necessity,  laid  aside,  although,  from 
some  memoranda,  which  were  found 
amongst  his  papers,  it  is  very  clear  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  praise  of  good 
intentions. 

Lord  Temple  did  not  remain  quite  a 
year  in  the  Irish  viccroyalty,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Northington. 
Now  had  commenced  the  coalition  mi- 
nistry,  who   fondly  hoped,  by  the 
united  influence  of  the  respective  lea- 
ders, Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  and  to  combine 
the  suffrages  of  almost  every  class  of 
Englishmen,  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  their  administration.    But,  as 
Swift  said  of  ill-considered  taxation, 
that  two  and  two  often  only  make  one, 
so  might  it  be  said  of  this  combination 
of  opposites,  which  operated  upon  each 
other  according  to  the  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion, not  of  addition,  and  led  to  a  com- 
mon result,  in  which  each  was  rendered 
nearly  powerless.    In  Ireland,  Barry 
Yelverton,  a  popular  name,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Chief  Baron, 
but  only  to  make  way  for  Fitzgibbon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attorney 
General.    Scot,  also,  was  again  taken 
into  power,  and  soon  became  more 
powerful  than  ever  ;  and,  altogether, 
the  division  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
amongst  the  partizans  on  both  sides, 
seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  to  gull  the  popular 
leaders  by  honours  and  emoluments, 
while  their  adversaries,  who  had  now 
determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  times,  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  more  substantial 
advantages.  The  following  letter  from 
Lord  Nori  hington  evinces  the  high 
respect  which  he  entertained  for  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  : — 

-  Dublin  Cattle,  Monday  Evening. 
"  I  much  disappointed  to  rind,  after 
the  liberty  I  had  taken  to  desire  your 
Lordship's  advice  in  private,  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  that  I  was  not  to  expect  to 
receive  it  in  a  more  public  manner.  As 
I  am  sure  it  will  not  only  contribute 


•  Hardy,  vol.  II.  p.  70. 
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much  to  tbe  honour  of  my  administra- 
lion,  but  be  of  essential  service  to  the  af- 
fairs of  this  kingdom,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  your  Lordship's  councils,  I  am  to 
request  of  your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to 
r  era  ore  the  impediment,  and  give  me 
leave  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting 
your  name  for  his  Majesty's  gracious  con- 
sideration, to  he  placed  as  one  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  this  kingdom.  If  it  will  be  a 
measure  agreeable  to  your  Lordship,  I 
1  *hall  have  the  highest  satisfaction  in 
shewing  your  Lordship  this  mark  uf  my 
esteem  and  regard. 

•*  *  Being,  with  great  esteem, 

**  *  My  Lord,  your  most,  &c. 

"  *  Northington/  " 

To  this  Lord  Charlemont  immedi- 
ately replied : — 

<*  That  although  he  had  not  thought 
of  requesting  such  a  favour,  he  could  not 
decline  a  compliment  so  politely  offered 
to  biro.  One  condition,  however,  he 
begged  to  propose,  thai  Mr.  Grattan,  with 
whom,  close  as  wait  their  political  union, 
he  was  still  more  closely  allied  by  friend- 
ship, should  be  recommended,  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
otherwise  be  should,  although  with  not 
less  grateful  respect  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, totally  relinquish  the  proposal."9 

This  condition,  so  honourable  to 
t-ord  Charlemont,  was  promptly  and 
cordially  acceded  to  by  his  Excellency: 

•  *  • 

and  the  Irish  people  were  gratified  at 
seeing  their  two  most  incorruptible  pa- 
triots enrolled  amongst  the  number  of 
his  Majesty's  constitutional  advisers. 

It  was  during  this  administration 
that  tbe  celebrated  convention  was 
held  iu  Dublin,  in  which  the  indiscre- 
tion, (to  call  it  no  worse  name,)  of  the 
popular  advocates,  for  the  first  time 
opened  the  eyes  of  tbe  nation  to  the 
danger  of  a  military  assemblv,  and  led 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Volunteers. 
After  every  constitutional  grievance 
had  been  redressed,  and  a  declaration 
had  received  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, that  nothing  could,  thencefor- 
ward, interrupt  tbe  harmony  which  ex- 
isted between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud,  that  powerful  body,  who  felt  that 
to  their  energy  was  owing  the  conces- 
sions which  had  been  made,  affected 
to  deem  these  concessions  insecure, 
unless  they  were  followed  by  a  reform 
in  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  nu- 
merous deputies  from  their  body  as- 


sembled in  Dunsrannon,  and  came  to  a 
resolution  expressive  of  their  determi- 
nation to  hold  a  convention  in  Dublin, 
in  which  the  Volunteers  might  be  fully 
represented  by  delegates,  chosen  by 
their  several  corps,  who  wi^ht  sit  and 
deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  car- 
rying iuto  effect  their  important  ob- 
ject. 

Although  it  was  very  well  known 
that  Lord  Charlemont  inclined  against 
the  extremes  to  which  many  were  now 
about  to  push  matters,  it  could  not  be 
that  the  opinion  of  oue  whose  statiou 
and  character  entitled  him  to  so  much 
deference,  should  be  altogether  ne- 
glected. He  was,  therefore,  consulted 
by  the  Volunteers  of  Belfast,  previ- 
ously to  the  meeting  at  Dnngannon, 
and  asked  to  point  out  some  specific 
plan  of  reform,  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Consideration  of  parliament.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  answer 
which  he  returned  to  this  solicitation, 
and  clearly  shows  how  little  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  dissatisfied  spirits 
who  now  began  to  exercise  a  pernici- 
ous influence  over  the  people. 

"  A  reform  in  the  representation  of 
Ireland  is  a  measure  which  most  certainly 
meets  with  my  warmest  approbation,  and 
you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  co-oper- 
ate with  every  sincere  lover  o*  his  coun- 
try, towards  the  attainment  of  that  de- 
sirable object ;  but  to  point  out  a  specific 
mode,  is  a  matter  of  so  difficult  a  nature, 
that  I  should  esteem  myself  presumptu- 
ous, if  I  should  attempt  it — certain  as  I 
am,  that  it  will  require  the  united  efforts 
and  the  most  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  wisest  men  in  this  kingdom,  to  pro- 
duce such  a  plan  as  may  be  deemed  un- 
exceptionable. The  pain,  however,  which 
I  must  at  all  times  fee)  from  being  com- 
pelled to  refuse  my  immediate  compli- 
ance with  any  request  of  your*s,  is  in  the 
present  instance  somewhat  alleviated,  by 
my  being  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
now  necessary  that  such  mode  should  be 
pointed  out  to  you ;  and  since  you  have 
been  pleased  to  ask  my  advice,  permit  me, 
as  a  sincere  friend  to  the  object  of  our 
mutual  wishes,  to  advise  that,  at  the 
Duugannon  meeting,  the  measure  alone 
should  be  recommended,  without  specify- 
ing any  mode  whatsoever;  which  last 
consideration  ought,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  to  be  left  entirety  to  ths 
mature  deliberation  of  your  parliament, 
and  particularly  of  those  representatives 
whom  you  are  now  about  to  chuse." 


•  Hardy,  vol.  1L  p.  64. 
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This  was  good  advice,  but,  had  it 
been  adopted,  the  doom  of  the  volun- 
teers would  not  have  been  so  speedily 
sealed  ;  and  their  extinction  was  now 
as  necessary  for  national  repose,  as 
ever  their  embodying*  had  been  for 
national  honour  or  national  safety. 

It  wa«  not  without  considerable  mis- 
giving  that  Lord  Charlemont  suffered, 
himself  to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  de- 
legates to  the  convention.  But  he 
deemed  it  necessary  that  whatever  now 
existed  of  virtue  or  of  moderation 
amongst  the  a«sertors  of  the  people's 
right?,  should  assemble  and  use  all 
their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing  some  salutary  check  upon  the 
violence  of  those  from  whose  extra- 
vagances most  disastrous  results  might 
be  expected.  With  the  same  view  he 
prevailed  upon  several  of  his  friends  to 
consent  to  be  nominated  as  his  asso- 
ciates ;  and,  by  their  aid,  he  hoped  that 
the  assembly  about  to  be  called  to- 
gether  might  be  made  to  assume  a 
constitutional  aspect,  and  that  any 
serious  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
it  might  be  asserted,  even  though  he 
should  not  be  able 

-  To  »montlie  the  raven  down 
Of  blackness  till  it  railed." 

His  private  opinion  was  decidedly 
against  the  holding  any  such  conven- 
tion ;  but  in  that  he  could  not  prevail  ; — 
and  he  resolved,  as  he  thought,  patri- 
otically, to  encounter  its  perils,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  so  doing,  he  might  best 
mitigate  its  evils  A  fearful  alterna- 
tive !  by  which  popular  leaders  must 
often  be  embarrassed,  when  the  spirit 
which  they  have  excited  has  once 
passed  the  limits  within  which  they 
would  fain  have  it  restrained,  and  when 
it  may  become  as  pernicious  in  its  ex- 
cels, as  it  might  have  been  salutary  in 
its  moderation. 

The  convention  had  now  assembled, 
and  Lord  Charlemont  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  their  deliberations.  This 
was  an  important  point  guinea1,  for  his 
rival,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  would  have 
valued  that  dignity  more  than  his 
Episcopal  rank ;  and  had  he  been 
chosen  to  fill  such  an  office  at  such  a 
time,  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  his 
leaning  to  the  intemperate  party  would 
have  led  to  a  civil  war,  which  would 
have  perilled  the  connection  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  following 
account  of  the  procession  of  tout  am- 
bitious prelate  to  take  his  seat  in  that 
assembly,  is  given  Ity  an  eye-witness, 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  and  without,  we 


are  sorry  to  say,  that  reprobation  by 
which  such  dangerous  and  discreditable 
folly  in  an  ecclesiastic  should  be  stig"- 
matised. 

«  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gates, the  Bishop  of  Derry  had  deter- 
mined to  convince  the  Irish  people  that 
He  was  no  lukewarm  professor  of  ad- 
herence to  their  interest ;  his  character, 
already  given,  is  confirmed  by  every  act 
of  his  life  when  in  Ireland;  He  took 
his  seat  amongst  the  Irish  delegates  at 
the  Rotunda,  with  the  greatest  splendour; 
nnd  to  prove  that  he  prefered  the  claims 
of  the  Irish  Volunteers  to  both  his  Eng- 
lish rank  as  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  hist 
Irish  rank  as  a  spiritual  noble,  he  entered 
Dublin  in  royal  state,  drew  up  his  equi- 
page at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  ns  if  he  halted  to  teach  the  peers 
their  duty  to  their  country,  and  then 
moved  forward  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
Rotunda,  as  an  Irish  delegate  in  the 
National  Convention.  Such  a  circum- 
stance can  be  scarcely  credited  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  had  not  Lord  Char  lemon  t's 
temporizing  neutralized  his  spirit,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Convention  might  have 
succeeded  in  its  oltject.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful,  that  a  British  peer,  an 
Englishman,  and  above  all  a  Bishop, 
taking  so  decided  a  part  in  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  should  gain  a  popularity  that 
few  before  him  ever  had  so  fully,  or  per- 
haps more  justly  experienced.  He  cer- 
tainly was  sincere  ;  hi*  proceedings  on 
this  occasion  were  extraordinary,  and  not 
unworthy  of  a  special  notice. 

"  The  lords  had  taken  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Deiry  began  his  procession  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Convention.  He  had  several 
carriages  in  his  suite,  and  sat  in  an  open 
landau,  drawn  by  six  beautiful  horses, 
caparisoned  with  purple  ribands.  He 
was  dressed  in  purple,  his  horses,  equi~ 
pages,  and  servants  being  in  the  most 
splendid  trappings  and  liveries.  He 
had  brought  to  Dublin,  as  his  escort,  a 
troop  of  light  cavalry,  raised  by  his  tin- 
iortunute  and  uuilty  nephew,  Georire 
Robert  Fitzgerald ;  they  were  splendidly 
dressed  and  accoutred,  and  were  mounted 
on  the  tinest  chargers  that  the  Bishop  or 
their  commander  could  procure.  A  part 
of  these  dragoons  led  the  procession, 
another  closed  it,  and  some  rode  on  each 
side  of  his  lordship's  carriage.  Trumpets 
announced  bis  approach,  and  detachments 
from  several  volunteer  corps  of  Dublin 
joined  his  lordship's  cavalcade.  He  never 
ceased  making  diguified  obeisances  to  the 
multitude :  his  salutations  were  enthusu 
nsticnlly  returned  on  every  side — L<»iig 
live  the  Ifishop,"  echoed  from  every  win 
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daw  ;  yet  all  was  peace  and  harmony,  and 
never  did  there  appear  so  extraordinary  a 
procession  within  the  realm  of  Ireland. 
"  This  cavalcade  marched  slowly  through 
the  different  streets,  till  it  arrived  at  the 
portico  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
adjoined  that  of  the  Commons.  A  short 
halt  was  then  made,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  sadden  and  unexpected  elangor  of 
which  echoed  throughout  the  long  corri- 
dors. Both  Houses  had  just  finished 
prayers,  and  were  proceeding  to  business, 
and,  totally  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
several  members  rushed  to  the  entrance. 
The  Bishop  saluted  all  with  royal  dignity, 
the  Volunteers  presented  arms,  and  the 
bands  played  the  Volunteers'  march.  Of 
a  sudden  another  clangor  of  trumpets 
whs  heard  ;  the  astonished  Lords  and 
Commons,  unable  to  divine  what  was  to 
ensue,  or  tbe  reason  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  Bishop,  retired  to  their 
respective  chambers,  and  with  great  soli- 
citude awaited  the  result. 

•*  The  Bishop,  however,  had  done  what 
he  intended;  he  had  astonished  both 
Houses,  and  had  proved  to  them  his 
principles  and  his  determination.  Amidst 
the  shouts  and  cheers  of  thousands,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Rotunda,  where,  in 
point  of  dignity  and  importance,  he  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  surpass  the  whole  of 
hi*  brother  delegates.  He  entered  tbe 
chamber  in  the  greatest  form,  presented 
his  credentials,  took  his  seat,  conversed  a 
few  moments  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a 
temporal  prince,  and  then,  with  the  ex- 
cese  of  that  dignified  courtesy  of  whieh 
he  was  a  perfect  master,  he  retired  as  he 
had  entered,  and  drove  away  in  the  same 
majestic  style,  and  amidst  reiterated  ap- 
plauses, to  his  house,  where  the  Volun- 
teers bad  previously  mounted  a  guard  of 
honour.  He  entertained  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  rank  at  a  magnificent  dinner, 
and  the  ensuing  day  began  his  course 
amoncst  the  delegates  as  an  ordinary  man 
of  business." 

Such  was  the  individual  who  now 
attracted  much  of  popular  regard,  and 
whose  influence  in  the  assembly  began 
to  be  most  formidable  to  the  friends  of 
peace  and  social  order  ;  but  fortunately 
he  was  the  advocate  of  a  measure  which 
was  at  that  time  but  little  relished  even 
by  many  of  bis  most  factious  adherents. 
This  was  theemancipatioaof  the  Roman 
Catholics,  upon  which  he  was  strongly 
opposed  both  by  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Mr.  Flood,  and  which,  after  en- 
deavouring to  force  it  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  he  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  relinquish,  but  not  be- 
fore a  division  of  sentiment  bad  been 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  it, 
Vol.  IX. 


which  afterwards  contributed  its  full 
share  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Volun- 
teers. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
various  topics  which  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  this  extraordinary 
assembly  of  armed  men.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  Mr.  Flood  obtained  an  entire 
ascendency  over  them,  which  he  used 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their 
sanction  to  a  plan  of  reform  peculiarly 
his  own,  which,  at  his  instance,  and  to 
the  consternation  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
it  was  resolved  that  he,  accompanied 
by  such  members  of  the  convention  as 
were  also  members  of  parliament, 
should  bring  down  and  present  to  *he 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the 
convention  should  remain  in  delibera*- 
tion  until  its  reception  or  its  rejection 
was  ascertained.  A  bolder  attempt  to 
overawe  a  legislature  never" was  made. 
Had  it  succeeded,  it  would  have  over- 
thrown all  legitimate  authority,  and 
been  the  commencement  of  a  military 
tyranny  in  Ireland. 

Of  the  stormy  debate  which  ensued 
upon  the  presentation  of  this  impe- 
rious mandate,  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  excited 
all  the  constitutional  iudignation  whic> 
was  to  be  found  in  that  assembly,  and 
ihe  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
forced  upon  their  notice,  cooled  the 
zeal,  or  determined  the  opposition  of 
many  of  the  most  strenuous  reformers. 
The  debate  continued  until  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning,  when  it  was 
decided,  by  a  large  majority,  uot  only 
to  reject  the  petition,  but  to  present  an 
address  to  his  majesty  expressive  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  house,  and  the  de- 
termination of  its  members  to  pledge 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  happy  constitution. 

Meanwhile,  the  delegates,  after  two 
hours'  anxious  deliberation,  were  in- 
duced by  Lord  Charlemont,  who  began 
to  fear  what  had  really  taken  place,  to 
adjourn  until  the  following  Monday. 
The  intervening  Sunday  was  spent  in 
consultation  with  bis  friends,  as  to  the 
course  most  fitting  uow  to  be  pursued  ; 
and  they  wisely  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  usual  hour  of  meeting  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  to  adjourn  the 
convention  tine  die,  before  any  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  those  angry  re- 
marks, or  that  intemperate  and  stormy 
eloquence,  which  might 

*'  Fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety.'* 

.Accordingly,  on  Monday  they  as- 
sembled ;  and  resolutions  having  been 
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passed  expressive  of  their  determina- 
tion still  to  prosecute  parliamentary 
reform  in  a  constitutional  way,  this 
armed  body  quietly  dissolved,  to  the 
great  relict  of  every  hater  of  discord, 
and  the  manifest  confusion  of  those 
who  were  bent  upon  going  lengths 
which  would  have  periled  the  ex- 
istence of  the  monarchy,  and  who, 
even  though  "  Chaos  should  come 
again,**  would  have  resolved  society 
into  its  original  elements,  rather  than 
be  defeated  in  their  machinations. 

This  was,  probably,  the  greatest 
service  which  Lord  Charlemont  ever 
performed  for  his  country ;  and  yet, 
nis  conduct  in  breaking  up  this  as- 
sembly did  not  more  strongly  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  demagogues,  than  his 
countenancing  it  so  far  as  to  become 
a  member,  excited  the  wrath  of  admi- 
nistration. This  we  state,  because  he 
has  been  suspected  by  some  of  having 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  court,  in  defeating,  as  he  did, 
the  objects  of  the  intemperate  party 
in  the  convention.  Barrington  broadly 
insinuates  as  much  ;  but  never  was  in- 
sinuation more  unfounded.  Although 
success  may  in  some  measure  justify 
him,  we  will  not  by  any  means,  justify 
his  lordship  for  becoming  associated 
with  a  body  which  he  deemed  both 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  He 
thereby  incurred  a  feurful  weight  of 
responsibility,  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  very  fatal.  But  of 
the  purity  of  his  motives  in  so  doing, 
there  should  be  but  one  opinion  ;  as 
he  encountered  great  personal  risque 
without  any  personal  object,  and  with 
the  perfect  certainty  of  offending  the 
government,  and  displeasiug  some  of 
his  most  valued  friends. 

Of  the  eminent  senators  of  this 
period,  by  whom  the  dignity  and  the 
privileges  of  parliament  were  vindi- 
cated, Barry  Yelverton,  (afterwards 
Lord  AvonmoreJ  was,  perhaps,  the 
individual  who  filled  the  largest  space 
in  the  public  eye,  and  whose  eloquence 
and  authority  were  alike  influential  in 
procuring  the  rejection  of  the  danger- 
ous and  unconstitutional  motion  of  Mr. 
Flood,  both  bv  the  convictions  which 
he  inspired,  and  the  respect  with  which 
he  was  regarded.  He  was,  indeed,  no 
common  man,  but  one  who  was  alike 
distinguished  and  adorned  by  his  ge- 
nius and  his  virtues.  His  head  was 
enriched  by  the  treasures  of  classic 
antiquity,  and  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional lore,  while  hi*  heart  was  the  seat 
of  every  kindly  affection,  and  every 


generous  impulse,  which  could  endear, 
or  exalt,  or  dienify  humanity.  His 
eloquence,  when  he  entered,  as  he  did 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  earnest 
into  the  field  of  discussion,  was  spon- 
taneous, glowing,  splendid,  and  pro- 
found ;  exuberant  of  rich,  impassion- 
ed  imagery ;    and    abounding  in 
those  graces  of  expressions  and  those 
classical    idioms   of  thought  which 
threw  a  sort  of  pellucid  atmosphere 
around  the  feelings  and  the  senti- 
ments to  which  he  gave  utterance,  and 
inade  his  hearers  often  fancy  that  they 
were  listening  to  a  sage  in  the  region 
of  Greece,  rather  than  to  a  senator  or 
a  judge,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
His  mind,  though  steeped  in  learning, 
was  never  overlayed  by  his  acquisi- 
tions.   The  native  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect always  enabled  him  to  appro* 
priate,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  his  own  immediate  use,  his 
rich    and  varied  attainments.  He 
never,  by  his  assimilating  in  sentiment 
to  the  great  characters  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  lost  his  personal  identity.  His 
admiration  of  them  was  not  exhibited 
by  tame  subserviency,  but  by  congenial 
ardour ;  and  his  influence  with  his 
hearers  was  as  frequently  owing  to  the 
transparent  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  heart,  as  to  the 
captivations  of  his  classical  imagery,  or 
the  cogency  of  his  lordly  ratiocination. 
Yet  was  he,  at  times,  very  unequal. 
Nature  was  not  more  liberal  to  him  of 
those  endowments  which  lead  to  emi- 
nence, than  he  was  himself  careless  in 
turning  them  to  the  best  account,  or 
setting  them  off  to  most  advantage. 
His  faculties  seemed  like  petted  chil- 
dren, not  wholly  obedient  to  his  own 
control.     Sometimes  they  would  unite 
in  an  effort  of  surpassing  power.  At 
other  times  they  would  scatter,  and 
leave  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable 
destitution.    And  no  one,  not  even  he 
himself,  could  predict  the  moment, 
when,  some  brilliant  train  of  thought 
enkindling  in  his  mind,  he  would  be 
taken,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  into 
one  of  those  lofty  strains  of  oratory, 
which  may  almost  be  described  as  the 
apotheosis  of  human  elocution.  Wbeu 
his  great  powers  were  summoned  and 
marshalled  for  a  great  achievement,  and 
when  tltcy  obeyed  the  call,  his  march 
was,  as  G rattan  described  it,  "like 
the  march  of  an  elephant and  the 
admiration  which  he  caused  was  less 
the  tribute  which  is  extorted  by  tran- 
scendent intellect,  than  the  homage 
which  men  involuntarily  pay  to  one  of 
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the  gTeat  productions  of  nature.  The 
moremeuts  of  his  mind  were  like  the 
hearings  of  the  ocean,  and  even  when 
he  was  most  despotic  in  his  influence 
over  the  feelings  and  understandings 
of  otliers,  he  was  himself  as  much  the 
child  of  impulse,  as  any  amongst  the 
agitated  gToup  over  whom  he  was  ex- 
ercising" a  momentary  fascination.  Hut, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  the  straggling 
disarray  of  FalstafT s   recruits  would 
hardly  be  too  extravagant  a  metaphor, 
to  represent  the  negligence  and  the 
disorder  of  his  ideas,  when  his  facul- 
ties were  not  amenable  to  his  will,  or 
when  he  did  not  brace  them  for  the 
onset,    tn  private,  the  richness  and 
variety  of  hts  conversation  was  as  in- 
exhaustible as  it  was  delightful ;  and 
there  the  playful  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ner*, and  toe  social  zest  with  which  he 
entered  into  all  the  innocent  festivity 
of  his  companions  conciliated  univer- 
sal love.     But  there,  also,  wa<*  his 
weakness  most  conspicuous;  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  what  should  have 
been  **  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul,"  not  unfrequently  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  ribaldry,  and  even 
sometime*  degenerated  into  a  scene  of 
dissipation.     The  unfcnced  garden  of 
his  virtues  was  a  prey  to  every  spoiler. 
Sharpers  too  frequently  abused  his  ge- 
nerosity ;  and  parasites  were  suffered 
to  play,  without  rebuke,  upon  the  easy 
credulity  of  his  nature.    Peace  to  his 
ashes !     The  subject  of  this  sketch 
loved  him  cordially  while  he  lived  ; 
aud  we  could  not  suffer  him  to  pass 
before  our  mind's  eye,  sustaining  the 
part  that  he  did,  in  the  drama  of  life 
that  has  been  brought  before  our  view, 
without  offering,  poor  and  worthless 
as  it  may  be,  our  tribute  of  commemo- 
rative admiration. 

The  viceroy  ally  of  Lord  Northing- 
toa  soon  came  to  an  end.  It  shared 
the  fate  of  the  coalition  ministry.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land ;  and  the  patriots,  who  had  re- 
covered their  constitution  from  the 
grasp  of  the  British  miuister,  began  to 
abuse  their  newly  acquired  privileges, 
by  urging  the  parliament  to  commence 
a  war  of  prohibitory  duties  against 
the  English  manufacture*;  a  measure 
which,  if  adopted,  must  have  thence- 
forth led  to  a  system  of  retaliatory 
enactments,  which  would  ha>c  ruined 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  Fortunately 
the  proposal  was  rejected. 

But  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the 
commercial  interests  of  two  indepen- 
dent  portions  of  a  common  empire, 


strikingly  appeared,  when  the  com- 
mercial propositions  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Ord  were  brought  under  discussion. 
These,  as  they  were  modified  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  (who  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  in  a 
larger  horizon  than  that  which  bounded 
the  view  of  the  Irish  politicians,)  were 
construed  as  invadiug  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  matters 
of  external  legislation ;  and  although 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements were  sufficiently  great,  be- 
cause they  were  hyperbolically  de- 
scribed by  Grattan  and  others,  as  a 
barter  of  constitution  for  commerce^ 
they  were  indignantly  rejected.  Nor 
was  Lord  Charleraont  free  from  the 
prevailing  infatuation.  He  was  as 
earnest  as  any  in  contending  for  that 
exclusive  national  competency  for  the 
regulation  of  our  affairs,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  could  not  consist 
with  any  due  regard  to  the  exigencies 
of  imperial  legislation ;  and  thus  a 
theory,  not  only  idly  visionary,  but  ab- 
surdly false,  was  made  the  pretext  of  a 
contrarious  and  impracticable  policy, 
by  which  important  national  interest* 
were  neglected.  This  system  could 
not  last.  It  contained  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution. 

In  1786  Lord  Charlemont  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill, 
with  honour  to  himself,  aud  advantage 
to  that  learned  body,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  duties  in  that 
capacity  were  far  more  congenial  to 
his  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  than 
those  which  awaited  him  in  those  more 
conspicuous  stations  in  which  he  was 
constrained  to  do  a  violence  to  the 
retiring  gentleness  of  his  nature.  But, 
in  the  Academy,  he  felt  himself  at 
home,  and  he  presided  over  its  con- 
cerns with  a  gracious  urbanity  and  intel- 
ligence which  greatly  endeared  him  to 
its  enlightened  membcts. 

"  Not  one  of  the  members  attended 
the  Academy  meetings  oftener  than  he 
did;  lew  so  constantly.  Those  who 
were  his  contemporary  academicians  mu»t 
long  call  to  mind  his  urbanity,  the  graces 
ot  his  conversation,  and  the  variety  of 
literary  anecdote,  ancient  or  modern,  with 
which  he  amused,  and  indeed  instructed 
them,  during  the  intervals  of  their  agree- 
able labours  at  the  Academy.  Iu  such 
labours  lie  bore  himself  no  inglorious 
part;  and,  in  their  first  session,  he  fa- 
voured them  with  an  essay,  drawn  from 
no  common  sources,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  prove,  from  an  Italian  author, 
Fazio  Dclli  Uberti,  a  nobleman  ot  Flo-- 
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rence,  who  flourished  not  long  after 
Dante.,  the  antiquity  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture in  Ireland.  It  is  recorded  of 
some  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  severe 
blow  which  that  manufacture  sustained, 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  whs 
owing  to  their  boast  of  its  extent  and 
prosperous  condition.  Had  Lord  Char- 
lemout  lived  in  ,those  days,  he  would 
have  defended  its  privileges  with  no  less 
ardour  as  a  senator,  than  in  the  present 
he  traced  its  history  with  the  ingenuity 
of  a  learned  academician." 

The  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  (for- 
merly Lord  Temple,)  now  succeeded 
a  second  time  to  the  Irish  viceroyalty, 
which  was  vacated  bv  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  His  administration 
moved  on  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
smoothness,  until  the  discussion  of  the 
regency  question,  which  was  caused 
by  the  illuess  of  the  king.  Here,  the 
evil  of  two  jarring  legislatures  again 
strikingly  preseuted  itself,  and,  had  it 
not  pleused  Providence  to  restore  his 
majesty  to  health,  the  consequences 
might  have  been  very  fatal.  The 
English  parliament  maintained  the  right 
of  the  two  houses  of  assembly  to 
choose  a  regent ;  the  Irish,  the  duty 
of  nominating  to  that  office  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne.  The  English 
parliament  elected  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  conditions;  the  Irish  called  upon 
him  to  assume  the  functions  of  royalty, 
in  all  the  plenitude  in  which  they  were 
exercised  before  disease  had  impaired 
the  intellect  of  the  king.  Could  any 
propositions  be  more  directly  at  vari- 
ance ?  And  could  any  differences  be 
more  important?  And  this  second 
conflict  with  the  English  parliament 
occurred  only  six  years  after  the  asser- 
tion of  our  independence ! 

Lord  Cbarlemont  again  took  the 
wrong  side,  his  nationality  prevailing 
against  his  reason.  He  was  the  mover, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  regent. 
This  resolution  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
refused  to  transmit.  And  Lord  Char- 
lemont,  then,  accompanied  a  deputa- 
tion to  England,  who  were  authorised 
to  wait  upon  his  royal  highness,  and 
present  tne  address  in  person.  This 
they  did.  It  was  graciously  received. 
But  the  matter  terminated  there;  as 
recovery  of  the  king  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary to  proceed  in  this  perilous  bu- 
siness any  farther. 

Now  it  was  that  Lord  Charlemont's 
political  conduct  began  to  cause  some 
alarm  to  the  best  friends  of  social 


order.  The  indiscretion  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  respecting  the  regency,  led 
to  many  dismissals  from  office  ;  and 
this,  again,  caused  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  opposition,  which  it 
had  not  known  before,  and  from 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
considerable  embarrassment  might  be 
apprehended.  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Buckingham  was  fully  justified  by  the 
provocation  which  he  received,  (for 
parliament  had  passed  a  vote  of  cen- 
tre upon  him  for  his  refusal  to  for- 
ward the  address ;)  and  those  who 
were  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  his 
displeasure,  for  what  they  couceived  to 
be  a  strictly  constitutional  exercise  of 
their  parliamentary  privileges,  must 
naturally  have  felt  very  strong  resent- 
ment. It  was  when  these  feelings  were 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  himself  and 
his  friends,  that  Lord  Charlemont  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  the  Whig 
Club,  a  society  which  comprised  most 
.of  the  eminent  persons  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  public 
life,  and  which  served  to  give  that 
energy  and  concentration  to  their 
exertions,  which  rendered  them  not 
only  formidable  to  their  antagonists  in 
parliament,  but  dangerous  at  that  par- 
ticular crisis,  to  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire. For  never  was  there  a  time  when 
a  strong  government  was  more  impe- 
ratively required  to  quell  the  insubordi- 
nation and  the  disaffection  which  now 
began  to  be  ripe  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Of  this,  Lord  Charlemont  could 
not  be  persuaded,  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should.  And  we  only 
do  him  common  justice  when  we  say, 
that  had  he  been  fully  aware  of  the 
dangerous  spirit  which  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
moted to  excite  and  to  cherish,  these 
measures  would  never  have  had,  from 
him,  the  countenance  with  which  they 
were  regarded.  But  where  he  only 
saw  the  workings  of  constitutional 
rinciple,  others  could  discern  the 
eavings  of  secret  treason.  And  well 
was  it  for  the  country  that  those  whose 
views  were  juster,  and  whose  foresight 
was  clearer,  were  at  that  time  plaeed 
in  stations  of  authority,  which  enabled 
them  to  exercise  such  a  vigilant  guar- 
dianship over  the  public  weal,  that  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected  were 
defeated.  We  shall  take  occasion,  in 
a  future  number,  to  present  to  the 
reader  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lord 
Clare,  who  now  filled  the  important 
office  of  Irish  Lord  Chancellor,  and, 
without  whose  energy  and  detennhnv 
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lion,  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that  the  re- 
bellion, the  seeds  of  which  now  began 
to  appear,  and  which  afterwards  blazed 
oat  with  so  much  fury,  would  have 
terminated  in  the  separation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

*«  As  to  the  politics  of  Ireland,'*  says 
Burke,  writing  to  Lord  Charlemont  at 
this  period,  (1789,)  "as  I  Me  nothing  in 
them  Tery  pleasant,  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
rive  in  your  mind  what  your  best  philo- 
sophy is  required  to  make  tolerable. 
Enjoy  your  mansion,  and  your  amiable 
and  excellent  family.  These  are  com- 
fortable sanctuaries,  when  more  extensive 
views  of  society  are  gloomy,  unpleasant, 
or  unsafe." 

As  the  French  revolution  progress- 
ed, so  the  designs  of  the  disaffected 
in  Ireland  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  although  the  policy  of 
Lord  Charlemont  was  not  calculated 
to  counteract  them,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that,  with  the  principles  of  that 
dangerous  faction,  lie  never  sympa- 
thised. Almost  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life,  he  continued  an  enemy  to 
Catholic  emancipation.  We  have 
Lord  Plunkett's  authority  for  say- 
ing-, that  in  the  end,  he  parted  with 
what  he  called  his  prejudice  upon 
that  subject  ;  but  had  he  lived  to 
witness  the  experiment  that  has  since 
been  made,  he  would,  perhaps,  ac- 
count bis  first  his  most  enlightened  con- 
viction. He  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Hal- 
liday  with  reference  to  that  subject : — 

"  *  Thank  you  for  your  letter ; — thank 
you  for  the  explicit,  manly,  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  avow  and  explain 
yovr  sentiments;  a  manner  worthy  of 
my  friend,  and  for  which  I  mutt  thank 
you,  notwithstanding  the  painful  situa- 
tion into  which  your  letter,  kind  as  it  is, 
has  cast  me.  Not  to  be  able  perfectly  to 
ajjree  with  you,  must  at  all  times  give 
me  pain  ;  but  the  sensation  is  aggravated 
tenfold  by  my  finding  myself  utterly  in- 
capable of  explaining,  as  I  could  wish, 
the  reasons  of  my  disagreement  I  can- 
not entirely  adopt  your  opinions,  nor  co- 
incide with  your  reasoning,  and  yet  the 
wretched  state  of  my  nerves  absolutely 
precludes  my  entering  into  the  argument, 
or  endeavouring  to  justify  myself  where  I 
differ.' 

«'  As  the  best  part  of  this  letter  was 
confidential,  it  would  be  improper  to 
publish  it  altogether;  I  shall  only  insert 
ftuch  extracts  from  it  as  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  so,  and  do  credit  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  noble  writor. 


The  difference  of  sentiment  between  him 
and  his  friend,  seemed  to  be  chiefly  with 
regard  to  some  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be. brought 
forward  in  the  session  of  parliament  then 
fast  approaching. 

*'  *  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  not  amuse 
ourselves  with  dangerous  experiments. 
In  one  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the  wily 
Proteus  desires  Menelaus,  who  doubted 
the  reality  of  that  tire  into  which  he  was 
about  to  transform  himself,  to  try  the 
effect,  by  taking  him  by  the  hand  :  to 
which  the  shrewd  Spartan  laconically 
replies,  *  Ou»  iefukiir  h  ilu^a  »  ityrtv.'  "• 

Already  had  the  Whig  Club,  which, 
by  his  encouragement  at  least,  he  had 
contributed  to  establish  in  Belfast,  be- 
gan to  take  the  hue  of  treason.  He 
thus  writes,  in  1 796,  to  the  same  re- 
spected individual,  and  givrs  way  to 
an  indignation  never  before  exhibited 
by  him,  when  he  found  that  the  body, 
for  whose  pood  reputation  he  was  so 
solicitous,  had  rejected  a  declaration 
recommended  by  him,  in  which  a  pro- 
fession was  made  of  attachment  to  the 
constitution. 

"  Dublin,  September  12th,  1796. 
"  What !  Do  the  good  people  of  your 
town  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment,  to  be  confounded  in  the 
mass  of  those  whose  principles  they  roust 
detest?  Is  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  and  more  especially  of  your 
neighbourhood,  such  as  to  render  an 
avowal  of  amity  to  the  constitution,  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment?  As  for 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  may  be 
called,  made  use  of  by  those  who  wished 
to  refuse  their  signature,  they  are  really 
too  futile  to  deserve  an  answer.  That 
the  spirit  of  discontent  has  struck  its 
roots  deep  indeed,  I  air^las !  well  aware. 
But  is  it  merely  a  spirit  of  discontent  ? 
I  also  am  discontented;  yet  that  shall 
not  prevent  me  from  endeavouring  to 
save  my  country  from  destruction.  But 
the  spirit  that  has  gone  abroad,  is,  I  fear, 
of  a  far  worse  nature,  and  proceeds  from 
the  machinations  of  a  set  of  wretches, 
who  wish  for  confusion,  because  by  that 
alone  they  c  •  hope  to  thrive.  They 
wish  for  a  restoration  of  Chaos,  not  from 
the  hope,  though  that  would  be  suffici- 
ently foolish,  that  a  better  world  mi»ht 
be  created  out  of  it,  but,  because  tht«y 
suppose  that  in  the  confusion  of  elements, 
the  lightest  must  necessarily  float  nt  tin- 
top.  The  divine  Milton,  certainly  no 
courtier,  has  well,  and  beautifully,  point- 
ed out  the  close  connection  which  exists 


•  The  experiment  is  not  easy,  Proteus. 
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between  Chaos  and  the  author  of  all 

evil,  where  Satan  addresses  the  powers 
and  spirits  of  the  nethermost  abyss,  in 
words  nut  ill-adapted  to  a  modern  anar- 
chist. 

"  *      Direct  my  cour»c ; 

Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 

To  your  behoof,  If  I  that  region  lost, 

All  usurpation  thence  expelled,  reduce 

To  her  original  darkness,  and  your  sway, 

Which  is  my  present  journey,  and  once  more 

Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night.' 

"  To  whom  the  old  Anarch  answers, 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  nnd  bids  him 
•  Go,  and  speed.'  4  Havoc  and  spoil,  and 
ruin  are  my  (rain.'  There  was  a  time 
when  my  opinion  might  have  had  some 
little  weight  at  Belfast,  but  those  halcyon 
days  are  fled.  My  only  consolation  is, 
that  /  am  no  way  changed,  whatever 
they  may  be  who  formerly  honoured  me 
with  their  esteem." 

But  the  floodgates  of  democracy 
had  now  been  pulled  up,  and  it  was  not 
in  Lord  Charlcmont's  power  to  close 
them.  The  secret  association  of  United 
Irishmen  was  rapidly  spreading  through 
the  country.  While  the  friends  of  the 
people,  us'they  were  called,  in  parlia- 
ment, were  denouncing  ministers,  for 
not  yielding  to  the  "pressure  from 
without,"  by  grunting  reform  in  par- 
liament, and  other  measures  of  a  like 
tendency,  Wolfe  Tone,  M'Neven, 
Ernmet,"  and  their  associates,  were 
secretly  laughing  at  their  folly,  and 
determined  to  rest  satisfied  with  no- 
thing short  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  church,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  re- 
public in  Ireland.  But  we  shall  re- 
serve what  we  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject for  our  notice  of  Lord  Clare,  who 
was,  indeed,  at  this  period  a  terror  to 
evil-doer*,  and  who  was  afterwards 
acknowledged,  (by  one  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  in  his  examination  before  the 
secret  committee,)  to  have  shaped  his 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion with  almost  as  much  skill  as  if  he 
had  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  hidden  designs  of  the  traitors. 

Lord  Charlemont's  health  was  now 
very  much  broken,  and  his  anxiety  now 
respecting  the  state  of  the  country  did 
not  contribute  to  improve  it.  The 
arrest  of  the  committees  in  Belfast, 
aud  the  seizure  of  their  papers,  put 
government  into  possession  of  much 
valuable  information,  and  caused  many, 
who  were  cither  hostile  or  neutral,  to 
give  a  cordial  approbation  to  the 
vigorous  measures  of  administration. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 


Dr.  Hallidav,  bears  date,  June  9th. 
1797  :— 

M  Dublin,  June  9th,  1797. 
"  Deplorable  indeed,  is  the  account 
you  give,  and  your  experience  of  my  sen- 
timent* will  enable  you  readily  to  judge, 
how  sensible  I  feel  the  misfortune  of  a 
town,  which,  with  all  its  errors,  must 
ever  be  dear  to  me ;  neither  does  my  hav- 
ing long  foreseen,  and  fruitlessly  warned 
your  fellow  citizens  agaiu*t  what  has  hap- 
pened, tend  in  any  great  degree  to  lessen 
my  concern,  since,  perhaps,  thry  are  the 
most  unhappy,  and  consequently  the  roost 
to  be  pitied,  who  suffer  from  their  own 
faults  or  follies ;  and  far  be  from  me  that 
hardness  of  heart,  which  can  view  with 
indifference,  or  sometimes  even  with  plea- 
sure, the  sufferings  of  a  friend,  merely 
because  he  brought  them  on  himself. — 
To  avert  these  evils,  you  well  know 
what  pains  I  have  taken.  My  advice  has, 
indeed,  been  lavished  on  both  parties, 
with  equally  ill  success  ;  but  how  could  I 
expect  that  it  would  influence  those 
with  whom  I  was  wholly  unconnected, 
when  it  had  produced  little  or  no  effect 
upon  my  friends?  Would  to  heaven  it 
had  been  otherwise ;  but  spurred  on  by 
destiny,  we  seem  on  all  hands  to  run  a 
rapid  course  towards  a  frightful  precipice. 
But  it  is  criminal  to  despair  of  our  coun- 
try. I  will  then  endeavour  yet  to  hope. 
My  conscience  at  least  is  clear,  and  with 
a  clear  conscience,  utter  despondency  can 
scarcely  exist.  Every  thing  in  my  power 
has  been  done.  I  have  recommended 
conciliation,  I  have  recommended  con- 
cession, and,  though  my  advice,  however 
strongly  urged,  has  proved  ineffectual, 
still  I  have  disburdened  my  mind  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  utterly  impossible  that,  in  the 
fluctuation  of  these  unsteady  tiroes,  my 
opinion  may  yet  prevail." 

Of  the  dreadful  scene  which  shortly 
after  took  place,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  speak  at  present.  A  more  fitting 
opportunity  for  so  doing  will  be  pre- 
sented in  some  of  our  future  numbers. 
But  he  must  have  been  but  a  short- 
sighted statesman,  who  could  not  now 
see  the  perils  to  which  the  country 
must  be  exposed,  if  the  boasted  con- 
stitution of  1 782  continued  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  its  government,  and 
who  was  not  fully  persuaded  that  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  could  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  legislative  union. 

It  is  not,  however,  surprising,  that 
the  fathers  of  that  constitution  should 
still  continue  to  regard  it  with  a  par- 
tial fondness,  and  that  every  attempt 
to  extinguish  their  national  legislature 
should  be  strongly  and  indignantly  re- 
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When  it  was  noised  abroad    readily  perceive  that  this  business  is  most 

certainly  in  agitation.  Lord  Clare,  as  I 
am  told,  makes  no  secret  of  its  being  a 
principal  cause  of  his  voyaife  to  England, 
and  two  things  only  can,  I  fear,  prevent 
its  being  brought  forward  ;  remonstrances 
from  the  English  trading  towns,  and  the 
firm  opposition  of  individuals  here.  The 
former  is,  I  am  assured,  probable,  but 
may  <»nly  tend  to  render  the  treaty  worse 
for  this  country;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
both  you  and  I  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  our  fellow  legislators,  to  put  much 
trust  in  them." 

But  his  remonstrance*  were,  happily, 
unavailing.  When  the  measure  was 
first  brought  forward,  it  was,  to  hit 
great  joy,  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
This  gave  a  momentary  sunshine  to 
his  existence,  in  which,  for  a  time,  he 

doubt  but'  tha\,7n  amaller  7(  th^Tture!    8e.e!ned  t0  revive'  .  ?ut  *f*  and  i^r" 
he  would  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of    m'VeSu  n0W  Pre88*d,  hetvl1*  T°  ^ 
every  individual.    That  I  deprecated  the    H,ld  ,  he,  **•  "P""?  fPP'oacbing  to- 
wards his  latter  end.     His  health 

visibly  declined  more  and  more  every 


that  it  was  the  intention  of  government 
to  propose  the  measure  of  an  union, 
Lord  Charlemont  waited  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
his  respectful  but  earnest  remonstrance 
against  it.  The  interview  he  thus  de- 
scribes, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy  : — 

M  I  prefaced  my  discburse  by  assuring 
him,  that  I  expected  no  answer  to  what  I 
meant  to  say,  conscious  as  I  was  that, 
considering  his  situation,  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent even  to  desire  it ;  but  that,  as 
a  proposition  of  the  highest  importance 
was  openly  and  generally  spoken  of,  and 
as  there  was  a  possibility,  that  the  report 
might  be  founded  on  truth,  I  bad  deemed 
it  an  incumbent  duty,  shortly  to  lay  be- 
fore him  my  sentiments,  not  only  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  his  also,  as  I  could  not 


every  individual.  That  1  deprecated 
mrasure  for  many,  many  reasons,  but 
would  now  trouble  him  with  one  only: 
that  it  would,  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tribute to  the  separation  of  two  couutries, 
the  perpetual  connexion  of  which  was  one 
of  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart.  His 


day.  His  appetite  almost  entirely 
failed  him  ;  his  legs  swelled,  and  it 
was  evident,  to  all  who  saw  him,  that 
his  dissolution  was  near  at  hand.  After 


Excellency  received  my  discourse  with  lingering  for  some  time  in  this  dis- 

the  ntnios't  politeness ;  expressed  his  obli-  tressing  state,  a  species  of  stupor 

gation,  and  his  nrm  assurance,  that  every  seized  him  which  lasted  some  days, 

opinion  of  mine  was  founded  on  the  best  when  he  expired,  at  Charlemont  house, 

motives  ;  but,  in  complin  nee  with  my  de-  in  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799, 

sire,  declined  for  the  present,  saying  any  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Amongst 

on  the  subject.    From  this  you  may  his  papcrs.was  fouud  the  following  :— 

'*  My  own  epitaph. 
Here  lies  the  body  of 
James,  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
A  sincere,  zealous,  and  active  friend 
To  his  country. 
Let  his  posterity  imitate  him  in  that  alone, 
And  forget 
His  manifold  errors." 


THE  TWO  INHIBITIONS.  Al 

We  believe  it  was  in  the  first  vcar  of 
his  Archiepiscopate,  that  the  late  la- 
mented Prelate  of  this  diocese  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  execut- 
ing an  extreme  act  of  power,  by  issuing 
an  Inhibition.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  which  called  for  this  severity, 
left  Archbishop  Magee  without  alterna- 
tive. They  were  these  : — A  gentle- 
man who  has  since  become  notorious 
fur  the  perseverance  with  which  he  hss 
inveighed  against  the  truths  of  revealed 
rtligion,  and  who  has  indeed  been 
thought  to  have  rendered  such  services 
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to  an  evil  master  as  have  procured  for 
him  a  title  which  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted, had  found  means  to  possess  him- 
self of  two  posts  of  a  very  commanding 
influence.  He  was  principal  assistant 
in  a  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  had  been  appointed  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  absent  curate  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parochial  duties.  What 
use  was  likely  to  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  to  him,  the  reader  will 
scarcely  ask,  after  having  learned  that 
the  instructor  of  boyhood  and  matu- 
rity of  whom  we  speak  was  the  Rev. 
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Robert  Taylor.  The  use  actually  made  under  which  it  ha« 

at*  one  at  least  was  such  as  might  have  We  shall  see. 

been  expected.     The  ministration  of  Robert  Taylor  was  an  Englishman, 

the  pulpit  was  profaned  to  the  office  of  having  no  clerical  appointment  either 

undermining  Christianity.  in  his  own  country  or  m  this.    L.  J. 

It  would  occasion  no  surprise  to  any  No!».n  >».  c»ra«f.      »  vf  e.7  fT*&? 

who  should  hear,  now,  for  the  first  P°"T                    J      ' '  ™lu 

time,  that  an  inhibition  was  issued  less  than  thirty  m.lcs  of  thts  metropol  s. 

against  such  a  preacher ;  and  yet,  wc  J?r.  Taylor,  it  is  .aid,  was  pursued  in.o 

ct.  remember  'well,  when  the'  whole  ,*n»t  '.n                .  Ji  'T t 

iorcc  of  Archbishop  Magee.  high  cha-  '"  En»land.  he. ^  »cted  "\  s"£h 
  .  f  •   l-  a  manner  as  to  have  incurred  the 


racier  was  demanded  to  sustain  him  ..                        v  . 

against  the  storm  of  calumny  and  in-  P^  *  of  suspens.on.    Mr.  Nolan  en- 

vtctive  which  the  conscientious  dis-  «pon  the  duties  of  h»  core 

charge  of  an  imperative  duty  brought  ™«stunsusp,c.otis  testimony  s  that  he 

down  upon  him.    We  remember  well  ^          utmost  of  his  abilities  pro- 

au-  „i„„ .„„n.    *iv-                 r  rooted  the  EfOod  ot  the  relormed  reh- 


the  placarded  walls— the  comers  ot 
every  street  occupied  by  the  busy  and 


gion,  and  without  any  evil  report,  ex- 


KM..fi:n<,            '  ut%            -»,/.i,.,.iu  cent  from  those  who  hated  him  because 

brawling  agents  who  upheld  standard*  .f               . .>,.„»„«».«,.  m,.,™*b 

testifying  against  episcopal  intolerance,  he  ,had  enff  ™  4the  ™>ttist»nt  ynurcn. 

and  the  shrill  clamours  of  importunate  and  WM  llke1/  to  UT0^  "?  aCtlTC  T\ 

urchins  still  ring  in  oar  eirs,  -  Mr.  »«1oos  minister.  Mr  Taylor  preached 

Tavlors  letter,  sfr,  to  Magec  f  -  Mr.  gainst  the  fundamental  doctrines  ot 

TaVlor,  sir,  giving  it  to  theArchbishop  ™ea,cd  "Jf00-  and  !»r^s ,n  h,s 

of  Dublin."    We  remember,  too,  how  t^T?'  '  u*  authon^  .of nS™Pturei 

the  liberal  press  greedily  seized  upon  .Mr'  No,a,l       P™*ncd  Cn"st  and 

the  opportunity  of  assailing  dignity-  ,h,m.  CJf1^  and  8t™uous ly  con- 

with  what  unmitigated  rancour    it  *he         principle  that  the 

poured  forth  slanders  against  the  illus-  Bible  contains  all  truths  necessary  to 

trious  guardian  of  theThurches  of  this  9alvat;o»-  *U'?*ylo*m 

diocese,  and  how  pathetically  it  ap-  8e.ntcd  ^Archbishop  Magee  as  one 

pealed  to  the  sympathies  which  distress  *ho  so'ight  P™'1.*  ">  bnng  in  dam- 

awakens,  to  enlisf  the  compassion  of  ™We  doctrine.    Mr.  Nolan  it  is  said, 

men  against  their  sense  of  justice,  and  ^,cn  represented  to  Archbishop 

to  beguile  them  into  a  notion  that  be-  Whately  as  one  whose  discourses  and 

cause  Robert  Taylor  was  a  suffering,  he  whosc  1,ff  *,ave.  ta,,&bt  a"d  «™phJed 

was  an  injured,  man,  and  that  Arch-  ^u,nc  thrulmniiv.    rhese  are  not 

bishop  Magee,  because  he  exercised  ^^repancies  which  would  seem  to 

authority  to  restrain  him,  was  a  tyrant,  f*11  'or  ™}?&<*  on  the  silencer  of  No- 

'                              J  lan,  from  the  same  class  of  persons  by 

After  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  whom  the  inhibition  issued  against 

an  A rchi episcopal  Inhibition  has  again  Taylor  was  stigmatised  as  an  unpar- 

created  some  excitement  in  the  public  donable  crime.    Where  then  shall  we 

mind.    The  circumstances  under  which  find  the  essential  difference  ?  What  is  it 

it  has  issued  are  not  similar  to  those  which  recommended  Taylor  and  Arch- 

iu  which  the  former  was  called  for —  bishop  Whately  to  the  favour  of  the 

the  subject  of  it  is  a  man  of  zeal  and  u  liberal  press"  which  provoked  against 

piety  ;  his  discourses  are  of  a  character  Archbishop  Magee  and  Nolan  its  ran- 

to  procure  many  attestations  in  their  corous  hostility  ?     Can  it  be  this. — 

favour,  and  to  provoke  no  complaint  Taylor  preached  against  Christianity  ; 

or  censure — he  has  been  inhibited  Nolan  against  the  errors  of  the  Church 

from    preaching  in  the  diocese  of  of  Rome  ?    Wc  bid  Mr.  Nolan  be  of 

Dublin, — and  the  same  press  which  left  good  cheer.    The  press  which  calum- 

no  species  of  vituperative  eloquence  niates  him  is  that  which  *'  so  perse- 

unattempted  in  the  generous  endeavour  cuted  also"  William  Magee.  We  do  not 

to  expose  and  bear  down  the  despotism  think  it  matter  of  congratulation  to  any 

of  Archbishop  Magee,  has  "aggra-  party,  to  add,  that  the  champions  of 

vated^its  most  gentle  voice,  and  speaks  Robert  Taylor  in  times  past  are  now 

smooth  and  small  to  justify  and  eulo-  the  apologists  of  Dr.  Whately. 

gise  the  inhibition  of  the  more  enter-  Our  course  begins  to  emerge  into  the 

prising  Archbishop  Whately.    Does  light.     The  motives  for  eulogy  and  vi- 

this  change  in  the  "  spirit  of  the  jour-  tuperation  are  becoming  intelligible, 

nais"  admit  of  explanation  ?    Is  it  to  and  the  consistency  of  the  liberal  press 

be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  begins  to  be  apparent.    No  man  will 
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admit  of  a  doubt*  that  the  individual, 
against  whom  the  inhibition  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee  was  issued,  was  the  de- 
cided enemy  of  revealed  religion,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  Protestant  Churoh. 
The  illustrious  Prelate,  therefore,  who 
displaced  him  rendered  the  Church  a 
service.  The  opinions  of  dispassion- 
ate men  appear  made  up  that  Mr. 
Nolan  ia  one  whose  exertions,  Roman 
Catholics  think,  would  be  beneficial  to 
Protestantism— the  act  of  silencing  him 
therefore  was,  in  their  judgment,  the 
depriving  the  reformed  religion  of  an 
eiheient  minister.  To  complain  that 
Mr.  Taylor  was  silenced  and  to  pane- 
gyrise the  offering  an  indignity  to  Mr. 
Nofoo,  are,  therefore,  acts  ascribable 
to  the  same  consistent  policy. 

Let  it  be,  here,  clearly  understood, 
that  we  confine  our  observations  within 
the  letter  of  their  meaning.  We  in- 
sinuate nothing — we  sujrife*t  nothing. 
We  affirm,  and  we  contend, on  sufficient 
grounds,  that  Archbishop  Whately  is 
eulogised  and  encouraged  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Popery,  because  they  think  he 
has  done  injury  to  the  Protestant 
Church  ;  hut  we  do  not  say,  nor  have 
we  formed  a  judgment  on  the  subject, 
that  it  was  with  a  design  to  injure  Pro- 
testantism, or  to  purchase  the  praise  of 
any  party.  Dr.  Whately  performed  the 
act  in  which  the  enemies  of  his  church 
are  exulting.  We  shall  consider  im- 
partially what  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate, 
in  the  administration  of  his  high  office, 
has  thought  it  becoming  of  him  to  do  ; 
we  shall  consider  such  reasons  as  have 
been  officially  given  to  justify  his  ex- 
treme exercise  of  authority  ;  we  feel  it 
within  our  province  to  advert  also  to 
the  consequences  likely  to  wait  upon  it ; 
but  into  the  motives  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, we  feel  our  inability  to  pene- 
trate, nor  do  we  think  ourselves  at  li- 
bcrtye  ven  to  speculate  concerning;  them. 
Premising,  therefore,  that  wherever  we 
are  constrained  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
we  shall  do  so  openly  ;  that  when  we 
do  not  directly  complain,  we  hold  it 
unworthy  of  us  to  insinuate,  we  pro- 
ceed fearlessly  with  our  review.  The 
eulogies  of  the  liberal  press  we  have  re- 
garded as  lights  which  served  to  shew 
the  tendency  of  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate's 
act,  not  the  motivet  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. A  very  brief  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  Resetting  the  Church  of 
Rome  will  show  that  they  gave  correct 
intelligence. 

It  is  well  known,  that  doubts  which 
threaten  the  demolition  of  their  system, 


have  been  widely  disseminated,  and 
have  been  deposited  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clcrsry  of 
Ireland.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
•♦healing  measure"  of  1829,  which  has 
made  the  country  sore,  had  the  power 
to  blast  the  good  fruits  for  which  wc 
were  taught  to  look  immediately  be- 
fore that  year,  although  it  certainly  had 
the  effect  of  checking  their  growth, 
and  of  defacing  those  manifestations  of 
promise  which  encouraged  even  the 
superficial  and  the  distrustful  to  ex- 
pect them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  had  been  engaged  in  controver- 
sial discussions.  In  the  endeavour  to 
defend  their  church,  they  had  been 
frequently  constrained  to  abandon  and 
deny  her  principles  ;  their  assaults  upon 
the  Church  of  England  had  provoked 
replies  which  taught  them  for  the  first 
time  that  antiquity  bore  testimony  in 
favour  of  that  pure  faith  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Scripture  and  right  reason  ; 
and  although  boldness  of  assertion  and 
denial  often  secured  to  them  a  tempo- 
rary triumph  or  a  happy  escape,  it 
could  not  protect  them  against  a  re- 
currence of  thoughts  which  disturbed 
the  trust  with  which  they  relied  on 
their  church,  and  increased  their  re- 
verence for  the  great  rule  of  fifith  and 
morals  with  which  they  had  become 
habituated  to  compare  it.  The  conse- 
quence was  beginning  to  be  apparent 
in  the  conduct  of  priests  and  people, 
when  the  political  measures  of  1829, 
interrupted  the  progress  of  religious 
discussion  by  giving"  a  new  direction  to 
the  public  mind,  and  by  causing  the  in- 
terest of  argument  and  reasoning  to 
fade  in  the  more  commanding  splen- 
dor of  what  the  great  mass  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  people  were  taught  to 
acknowledge  as  their  miraculous  de- 
liverance. 

An  interruption  of  what  had  become 
a  popular  pursuit,  thus  produced,  could 
not  be  permanently  effectual.  The  ex- 
citement to  which  sober  enquiry  had 
been  distasteful,  subsided,  and  the  in- 
terrupted studies  would  have  been  re- 
sumed, had  not  new  topics  of  agitation 
been  discovered  and  adopted.  In- 
stead of  meeting  the  advocates  of  Pro- 
testantism, to  dU>cuss  points  of  faith, 
the  priests  entered  into  associations  to 
discuss  and  advance  political  interests, 
instead  of  defending  the  doctrines  of 
their  own  church,  they  assailed  the 
temporalities  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, and  instead  of  appealing  to 
truth,  and  Scripture,  and  righteousness 
for  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  ad- 
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dressed  themselves  to  the  passions  of  a 
misguided  people,  to  men's  discontent, 
and  envy,  ana  uncharitableness,  and 
strove,  by  such  auxiliaries,  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  station  of  nower  to 
which  they  had  been  raised,  and  to 
overthrow  all  obstacles  which  impeded 
them  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  still 
higher  dominion,  or  menaced  them 
with  insecurity  in  the  positions  they 
already  occupied.  But  reflection 
comes  to  all  men.  Such  a  policy  was 
desperate.  It  was  impossible  that  at 
times  it  must  not  have  appeared  to 
many  who  were  guided  by  it,  dishonest 
as  well  as  uncertain.  Many  a  priest 
must  have  thought  the  cause  bad  which 
was  driven  to  the  adoption  of  such 
modes  of  defence.  Many  a  laic  must 
have  felt  that  the  boasted  characteris- 
tic of  sanctity  had  been  effaced  from 
the  aspect  of  a  church  whose  ministers 
were  engaged  in  so  unholy  practices ; 
and  the  natural  result  has  followed,  in 
the  well-known  disposition  of  many  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  Rome,  in  the 
actual  withdrawal  of  many  laics  and 
ecclesiastics  from  her  communion,  and 
in  the  doubts  which  it  is  ascertained, 
have  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes  by  the  exertions  of  Protes- 
tant instructors,  and,  still  more,  by  the 
confessions  which  their  own  clergy 
have  made,  or  the  methods  of  counter- 
acting the  efforts  of  their  antagonists, 
to  which  they  have  resorted. 

Of  all  the  incidents  which,  at  the 
same  time,  betray  the  unsoundness  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  increase  the 
evil  of  her  condition,  the  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  dreaded  is  the  fre- 
quent withdrawal  of  priests  from  her 
communion.  The  injury  is  two-fold — 
the  affections  of  some  go  after  the  ec- 
clesiastics who  have  departed — the  re- 
liance of  others  is  shaken  in  the  eccle- 
siastics who  remain.  The  reformed 
priest  is  a  witness  against  the  church 
irora  which  he  has  separated  ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  such  se- 
parations, will  be  the  facility  with  which 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  drawn  iuto 
conjectures  and  presages  of  new  con- 
versions, and  the  degree  iu  which  the 
stability  of  their  dependance  will  be 
weakened  on  the  priests  who  have  not 
yet  avowed  a  change.  When  a  con- 
gregation has  learned  that  a  vehement 
asserter  of  the  superiority  of  their 
church  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  test  ify  against  it,  some  among  them 
will  be  led  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
that  his  successor  may  also  change ; 
and,  gradually,  something  like  distrust 


will  spread,  whether  the  confessional  or 
the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  may  not  have 
been  invaded  by  uncertainties  and 
doubts,  such  as  disturb  the  intention  of 
the  officiating  priest  and  mar  the  sacra- 
ment. We  do  not  set  this  down  as  in 
itself  a  severe  injury  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
approaches  by  which  douht  may  enter 
into  her  citadel.  It  will  furnish  an 
occasion  for  thought  and  enquiry  and 
speculation,  and  will,  to  many  mind*, 
suggest  consequences  arising  out  of 
Romish  doctrine,  by  which  their  un- 
soundness will  be  rendered  more  ap- 
prehensible than  by  the  scriptural  tes- 
timonies which  condemn  them. 

It  requires  little  sagacity  to  deter- 
mine what  should,  and  what  must  be 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
this  emergency.  Whatever  can  dis- 
parage the  testimony  of  reformed 
priests  who  hear  witness  against  her ; 
whatever  is  likely  to  deter  waverers 
from  renouncing  her  authority,  and  at- 
taching themselves  to  those  who  have 
gone  out  from  her,  she  must  naturally 
hold  desirable.  The  inhibition  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  it  serves  to  both  uses. — 
To  all  who  respect  the  authority  or 
judgment  of  the  Most  Rev.  Prelate,  it 
damages  the  authority  of  Mr.  Nolan's 
teaching — to  those  who,  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  profession,  and 
estranged  from  it  in  belief,  meditate 
upon  the  course  they  will  pursue,  it 
utters  a  dissuasive  from  the  making  a 
good  confession.  They  are  wise  in 
their  generation,  therefore,  who  aji- 
plaud  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  pour  their  invectives  on 
the  reformed  nriest,  Mr.  Nolan. 

There  might  have  been  one  un- 
avoidable drawback  on  the  satisfaction 
with  which  the  radical  press  lent  itself 
to  the  defence  of  a  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop. It  might  have  done  so  uuder 
circumstances  which  involved  a  defence 
of  the  church  in  which  he  was  a  ruler. 
To  vindicate  episcopal  authority  from 
calumnious  aspersions,  to  assert  the 
duty  of  submission  to  cauonical  go- 
vernment, might  have  become  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  duty  undertaken  by  the 
men  who  discontinued  their  assaults  on 
Mr.  Nolan,  only  while  they  panegy- 
rised the  judge  who  had  exposed  him 
to  their  fury.  This  would  have  been  a 
distressing  necessity.  It  would  not 
lerhaps  have  released  the  sufferer  from 
lis  tormentors,  but  it  would,  to  some 
little  extent  have  abated  the  gratification 
with  which  they  dealt  their  blows,  and 
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hurled  their  foul  missiles  at  him.    The  also,  by  the  tenor  of  these  present*,  in- 

manrier   in   which    the    Archbishop  hibit  that  he  presume  not  to  preach,  or 

thought  proper  to  proceed— .the  ground  perform  any  other  clerical  office  within 

on  which  he  justifies  his  proceeding— has  our  "id  diocese  and  jurisdiction,  without 

enabled  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  °ur  special  license  and  authority  first  had 

to  enjoy  their  freedom  without  alloy.  *Rd  obtained,  under  pain  of  the  law  and 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  be-  contempt  thereof;  and  that  you  certify 

tween  the  vindication  of  Dr.  Whately,  to  u»»  <*  our  Vicar- General,  or  some  other 

and  a  defence  of  the  episcopal  order—  Jua>,e  competent  in  this  behalf,  what  you 

There  U  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  "J"*11  do  «  th<s  Premises,  together  with 

eulogy  on  his  Archiepiscopal  judg-  t^'»e  presents.    Dated  under  our  Ar; 

ment,  without  ascribing  authority  to  ^P,8CT  •  "  i    6  elehtfnth  **y  °f 

the  canons  bv  which   his   decisions  Woveml*r'                    °|  °ur  Lord 

.he-uld  be  governed.    In  short,  a  Ro-  °.n«  lhou8and  e*ht  hundred  Rnd  ihlTt*' 

maa  Catholic  may  praise  the  late  in-  ,  %      _  _ 

hibition  with  its  accompanying  com-  <Seah)    M  Richabd  Dublin. 

uientary,  because  it  not  only  restrained  "     "  J^uty  itevirtrar  " 
a  preacher  whom  he  dreaded,  but  cast 

disparagement  also  ou  the  heads  of  the  Before  we  offer  any  observations  on 

Protestant  Church ;  because,  in  his  the  substantial  matter  of  this  docu- 

judgment,  the  Prelate  who  proclaimed  ment,  we  think  it  right  to  enter  our 

the  ignorance,  and  censured  the  pre-  protest  against  what  we  conceive  to  be 

sumption,  and  punished  the  disobedi-  a  very  objectionable  form  of  expression, 

ence  of  the  convert  from  Popery,  be-  Mr.  Nolan's  alleged  offence  U  declared 

tra  ved  iu  his  own  acts,  unacquaintance  to  be  M  contrary  to  the  laws  and  canons 

with  the  canons  according  to  which  it  of  the  Church  of  Ireland."    We  would 

behoved  him  to  rule,  disregard  for  the  ask  respectfully,  what  is  the  44  Church 

judgment  of  those  whose  authority  he  of  Ireland  V    Is  it  a  Church,  in  its 

was  bound  to  respect,  and  a  fixed  de-  constitution,  character,  doctrine,  or 

termination  to  take  his  own  will  and  discipline,  different  from  the  established 

wisdom,  as  more  trust-worthy  guides,  church  of  these  realms  ?    As  we  read 

that  the  spirit  of  those  laws  by  which  the  5th  article  of  Union,  it  runs  thus — 

church  government  is  edifyingly  con-  „  Xhf|t  A  c,(Urche9  of  R    ^  ^ 

ducted     The  Roman  Catholic  may  be  ,reland  M  now  hy  ,aw  C9tttbl£hedf  u  be 

lavish  of  encomium,  because,  as  it  seems  wiud  intQ  one  "Protestant  Epitco  t 

to  him,  the  blow  aimed  at  the  repute-  Church  to  he  cM  the  Uniied  of 

tion  of  the  convert  was  so  awkwardly  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine, 

levelled,  that  Protestant  discipline  must  worshi    diicip|jnei  and  government  of 

take  hurt  from  it.    We  shall  see  whe-  the  mVL  United  Church  9haU  ^  8nd 

ther  such  au  anticipation  is  ground-  nXnMn  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the 

lea*.  same  are  now  by  law  established  for  the 

Although  the  terms  of  the  inhibition  Church  of  England,  fee.  &c  &c." 
against  Mr.  Nolan  may  be  familiar  to 

our  reader's  memory,  we  think  it  not  Such  is  the  aiticle  of  Union.  We 

unsuitable,  for  many  reasons  to  give  it  ask — are  the  laws  and  canons  which 

a  place  in  our  pages  : —  Mr.  Nolan  has  transgressed,  different 

u  inhibition.  from  tho8°  ot  ln's  United  Church  ? — 

^  t»- l    i     t      rv  •       »     'j  If  they  are,  we  propose  another  ques- 

-  Richard,    by   Divine    Providence,  tlnn_'       it  rlJllt t  .    ..fi  . 


Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  and  Ale- 


tion — was  it  right  that  he  should  be 

tropolitan  of  Ireland,  and  Bishop  of  ^Ked  by  them  ?    Are  they  the  same  ? 

GUndelngh,  to  all  and  Angular  clerk*  and  *re  tl,e  ll,"ei  ' 5Uch  us  " 

literate  arsons  within  our  diocese,  of  *>n"«nt  °f.thf  appellation  to  which 

Dublin  and     Glandelagh,    greeting.-  Vhf                  ™         T  ^°^9 

Whereas  the  Rev.  L.   J.  Nolan  hath  titled.^    Is  it  right  to  t.iiuiliaitze  the 

token  upon  himself  to  officiate  in  perform-  Pub»c  «>'•» ^  to  the  idea  of  a  separation 

ing  divine  offices  in  the  parish  churches  of  between  churches  which  have  been,  so 

Lucan  and  Saint  John,  within  our  said  a8          h*ve  power,  indUsolubly 

and  jurisdiction,  without  our  li-  united?    We  know    that  something 

a  or  authority,  contrary  to  the  laws  may  be  said  respecting  adherence  to 

canoos  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  form.     We  have  no  opportunity  of 

tuat  case  made  and  provided  :  We,  there-  comparing  the  form  of  inhibition  is- 

fore  by  these  presents,  strictly  charge  and  .sued  against  Mr.  Taylor  with  that  of 

command  vou,  that  you  inhibit  peremp-  which  we  now  complain.    .We  can, 

terily  the  said  L.  J.  Nolan,  whom  we  however,  imagine,  that  an  iuadverteuce 
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may  hate  been  committed  in  1822, 
which,  in  180fi,  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  excuse  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  the  heads  of  the  church,  if  their 
interposition  be  necessary,  will  rectify 
an  error  which  should  not  at  any  time 
have  been  permitted,  hut  which  the 
temper  of  the  present  day  renders  pe- 
culiarly obuoxious  to  censure.  In 
times  when  a  minister  of  the  crown 
can  rear  up  his  scheme  of  municipal 
reform  on  an  assumption  that  in  every 
thing  by  which  legislation  should  be 
affected,  there  is  sameness  in  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  while  his  accompany- 
ing measure  of  Church  Reform  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  a  difference  and 
discrepancy  amounting  to  not  less  than 
irreconcileable  opposition,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  provided  that  no  Tigellins 
of  law-makers — no  present  or  future 
Lord  John  Russell — should  avail  him- 
self of  theprecedent  set  by  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  as  his  excuse  for  for- 

f etting  that  the  Protestant  Church  in 
reland  had  not  become  disentitled  to 
the  protective  guarantee  assured  to  it 
in  the  articles  of  the  legislative  union. 

But  to  come  to  the  more  substan- 
tial matter  of  the  inhibition.  It  alleges 
that  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan  has  taken 
upon  him  to  officiate  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  without  authority  or  license 
from  the  Archbishop,  u  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  canons  of  the  church.7*  This 
is  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  general 
proposition,  affirming  that  a  stranger 
officiating  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
without  license  from  the  Archbishop, 
transgresses,  and  infringes  the  canons, 
or  it  contemplates  some  peculiarity  in  his 
particular  instance,  by  which  Mr.  Nolan 
was  rendered  culpable.  In  either  case 
we  think  his  Grace  took  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject.  In  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given,  (we  believe 
officially)  of  his  procedure,  we  have 
certainly  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  us 
that  he  did  not  act  under  a  miscon- 
ception. 

That  a  stranger  officiating  in  Dub- 
lin is  not  accounted  a  transgressor  of 
ccclesiatical  rule,  although  he  has  not 
sought  or  obtained  a  license  or  autho- 
rity from  the  Archbishop,  the  fre- 
qnency  of  such  ministrations  renders 
abundantly  manifest.  Nor  is  usage  at 
variance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
which  direct,  not  thata  stranger  shall  ob- 
tain authority  from  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  which  he  performs  an  occasional 
office,  but  that  be  be  licensed  by  the  dio- 
cesan to  whom  his  canonical  obedience 


is  primarily  due.  The  canons  bearing 
reference  directly  to  the  qualification* 
which  a  stranger  must  possess  in  order 
that  he  be  permitted  to  perform  a 
clerical  office,  are  two,  the  38th  and 
89th.   The  latter  enjoins  that, 

"  Neither  the  minister,  churchwardens, 
or  other  officers  of  any  parochial  or  col- 
legiate church,  shall  suffer  any  stranger 
to  preach  unto  the  people  in  their 
churches,  except  they  kuow  him  to  be 
sufficiently  authorised  thereto  as  is  afore' 
said;" 

And  the  "  aforesaid"  authority  is  de- 
clared, in  the  preceding  canon,  to  be, 

"  The  testimony  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  as  afore- 
said, whence  they  came,  in  writing,  of 
their  honesty,  ability,  and  conformity  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland." 

All  this  is  rational  and  intelligible. 
The  ministers  and  officers  of  each 
parochial  or  collegiate  church  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  doctrines  which  shall 
be  preached  in  their  respective  pulpits. 
If  they  invite  strangers  to  officiate, 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  select 
persons  duly  qualified ;  for  which  pur* 
pose  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  pro- 
cure, not  a  license  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  their  offices  arc 
held,  but  to  have  assurance  that  the 
stranger  has  been  duly  authorised  to 
officiate  in  the  place  from  whence  he 
came.  In  a  word,  the  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  church  may  admit 
strangers  to  officiate  under  certain 
specified  restrictions.  The  canons 
which  limit  their  power,  by  prohibit- 
ing them  from  introducing  improper 
persons  to  their  pulpits,  recognise 
and  secure  their  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  such  ministers 
as  are  not  canonically  disqualified. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a 
stranger  solicited  by  the  minister  of  a 
Dublin  church  to  preach  in  his  pulpit, 
does  not  necessarily  violate  the  canons 
by  accepting  the  invitation.  He  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  he  would 
not  have  been  requested  to  officiate 
if  any  local  regulation  excluded  hiin ; 
if  it  were  necessary  to  obtain  a  special 
permission  from  the  diocesan,  he  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  it  should  be 
sought,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  minister 
of  the  place ;  and  that,  indeed,  had  not 
such  a  permission  been  generally  un- 
derstood, or,  in  that  particular  instance 
obtained,  he  would  not  have  received 
the  iuvitation  to  officiate.    As  to  the 
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canons,  he  knows  that  they  do  not 
require  of  him  to  obtain  an  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  preaching  other  than 
that  which  he  has  received  from  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  holds 
his  cure  or  preferment.  So  much  for 
the  question  us  affecting  strangers 
generally.  We  shall  now  consider  it 
as  it  may  be  effected  by  peculiarities 
jn  the  recent  case  of  inhibition. 

Mr.  Nolan,  it  appears,  about  three 
years  since,  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  requesting  employ- 
ment in  his  Grace's  diocese.    The  ap- 
nlication  was  entertained,  and  Mr. 
Nolan  was  required  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining his  competency  to  discharge 
clerical  duties.    He  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  Archbishops  appro- 
bation, and  was  accordingly  refused 
permission  to  officiate.     His  Grace, 
however,  did  not  bid  Mr.  Nolan  de- 
spair ;  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  course 
of  study,  and  declared  his  willingness 
to  admit  him,  when  better  prepared,  to 
a  re-examination.    So  far  the  conduct 
of  the  Archbishop  may  have  been  con- 
sistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  with  a  bene- 
Tolent  consideration  for  the  individual 
whom    he    pronounced  deficient  in 
scriptural  knowledge.    Of  all  this  we 
are  officially  informed.    We  are  fur- 
ther instructed,  that  Mr.  Nolan  was 
recently  refused  permission  to  officiate 
in  Dublin,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  found  incompetent  when  he  was 
formerly   examined,    and   that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that 
he  had  so  benefitted  by  his  Grace's 
counsel  as  to  have  become  capable  of 
discharging  clerical  duties  with  ad- 
vantage.   We  subjoin  the  document 
in  which  this  explanation  is  given  with 
authority—- 

**  To  the  Editor  of  Sounder*1  News-Letter. 

«  Nov.  26,  1836. 

**  Sib, — Many  statements  and  remarks 
having  appeared  in  various  newspapers 
relative  to  Mr.  Nolan,  who  ha*  been  in- 
hibited by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
from  officiating  in  his  diocese,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  transaction  in  question  is 
assumed  to  have  some  connexion  with 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Nolan's  having 
been  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest, 
and  that  accordingly  the  whole  matter  is 
mixed  up,  more  or  less,  with  Roman 
Catholic  controversy.  We  think  it  right, 
therefore,  to  undeceive  the  public  as  to 


the  point  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
which  have  come  under  our  knowledge. 
The  transaction  alluded  to  is,  in  reality, 
totally  unconnected  with  any  thing  re- 
lating to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  its  doc- 
trines, or  to  its  members,  considered  as 
such.     The  Archbishop  proceeded  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  in  which  he, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  every  other 
Bishop  would,  in  the  cause  of  an  indi- 
vidual brought  up  either  in  the  Protes- 
tant  or    Roman    Catholic  persuasion. 
Mr.  Nolan  having  some  time  ago  ap- 
peared before  the  Archbishop,  applying 
for  some  clerical  appointment,  was  found 
on  examination  not  to  possess  that  know- 
ledge which  is  required  for  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.    His  Grace  was  of  course 
obliged  to  decline  giving  him  at  that 
time  what  would  be  equivalent  to  or- 
dination, permission  to  officiate  as  a 
clergyman.    The  Archbishop  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  a  course  of  study,  and 
expressed  his  readiuess  to  admit  him  to  a 
re-examination  when  better  prepared.  In 
an  interview  with  us  lately,  Mr.  Nolan 
admitted  that  he  wes  ignorant  of  the 
Scriptures  at  the  period  of  that  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  Archbishop  had  acted 
rightly  in  refusing  him  leave  to  preach. 
He  added  that  since  that  period  he  had 
acquired  religious  knowledge.    Of  this 
the  Archbishop  had  no  opportunity  of 
judging,  Mr.  Nolan  having  never  pre- 
sented himself  a  second  time  to  his  Grace. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Nolan  commenced 
preaching  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  after 
having  been  refused  permission  as  above 
stated,  it  became  necessary,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  direct  an  inhibition  against 
him,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
any  topics  introduced  or  designed  to  be 
introduced  in  his  discourses,  and  without 
reference   to  any  popular  commotion, 
actual  or  apprehended.      The  whole 
transaction  was,  as  we  have  before  said, 
from  first  to  last,  totally  unconnected 
with  any  question  between  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.    We  remain,  your 
obedient  humble  ssrvants. 

"  Charles  Dickenson. 

"  James  Wilson, 

Chaplain*  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  docu- 
ment of  importance.  Answering  as  it 
docs  for  the  motives  by  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  influenced, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  Grace's  inspection.  In- 
deed it  would  imply  a  degree  of  su- 
pine indifference,  of  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  accuse  the  Archbishop,  were 
he  to  permit  such  a  statement  to  go 
forth  to  the  public  without  his  consent 
and  approbation.    It  professes  to  de- 
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dare  with  authority  what  were,  and 
what  were  not,  his  views  in  issuing*  the 
inhibition — it  records  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  Mr.  Nolan,  that  when  the 
Archbishop  pronounced  him  incom- 
petent to  discharge  clerical  duties 
with  propriety,  (which  was,  as  Mr. 
Nolan  affirms,  two  years  and  seven 
months  since,)  bis  Grace  was  justified 
in  denying  him  permission  to  officiate — 
and  it  exhibits  an  opinion  as  held  by 
his  Grace  of  Dublin  and  his  chaplains, 
in  which  we  fondly  hope  no  other 
bishop  and  chaplains  in  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  will 
be  found  to  participate.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  censorious  in  our  observa- 
tions. We  do  not  wish  to  inflict,  even 
had  we  the  power,  unnecessary  pain. 
For  one  of  the  parties  whose  name  has 
become  connected  with  this  unhappy 
transaction,  we  have  long  entertained 
feelings  of  respect  and  affection,  from 
which  it  would  be  very  painful  to  us 
to  be  severed  ;  but,  as  we  impute  no 
blame  to  the  holders  of  the  opinion, 
as  they  have  courageously  and  can- 
didly, because  unnecessarily,  avowed 
it,  we  will  not  think,  that  any  private 
feeling  can  be  embittered  by  entering 
a  protest  against  it,  in  respectful  terms, 
but  in  the  strongest  also  which  our 
temperate  vocabulary  can  supply  ;  be- 
cause of  what  we  believe  to  be  its  un- 
soundness in  doctrine,  and  its  most 
injurious  tendency. 

The  opinion  to  which  we  feel  thus 
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constrained  to  advert,  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  words — 
M  what  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
ordination,  permission  to  officiate  as  a 
clergyman.  Tha  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression is  either  general,  that  per- 
mission from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  any  person  is  equivalent  to  ordina- 
tion, or  it  is  limited,  and  intimates  the 
value  of  such  permission  if  given  to 
the  individual  who  then  sought  it,  Mr. 
L.  J.  Nolan.  In  either  sense,  we  con- 
tend, the  expression  is  incorrect  The 
permission  of  the  Archbishop  would 
not,  in  any  case  whatever,  be  equivalent 
to  ordination.  Deliberately  to  affirm 
that  it  would,  indicates  a  very  exag- 
gerated notion  of  the  Archbishop's 
power,  or  denotes  a  very  inadequate 
comprehension  of  the  solemn  rite  of 
ordination.*  Power  to  administer,  and 
permission  to  officiate,  are,  in  truth, 
privileges  altogether  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  one  is 
derived  through  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  ordination — the  other  is  con- 
ferred at  the  will  of  the  ordinary,  by 
his  license.  The  one  is  a  power  which 
abides  with  the  individual  on  whom  it 
has  been  bestowed,  so  that  by  no 
human  authority  can  he  divest  himself 
of  it— the  other  is  a  right  which  may 
be  resigned  at  will,  and  of  which  for  a 
variety  of  causes,  the  possessor  may 
be  deprived.  The  one  imprints  an 
indelible  character — the  other  assigns 
an  office  of  which  the  holder  may  be- 


♦  "  Ministeral  power  is  a  mark  of  separation,  because  it  severeth  them  that  have  it 
from  other  men,  and  maketh  a  special  order,  consecrated  unto  the  service  of  the  Moat 
High,  in  things  wherewith  others  may  not  meddle.  Their  difference,  therefore,  from 
other  men  is  in  that  they  are  a  distinct  order.  So  Tertullian  ealleth  them.  And 
St.  Paul  himself,  dividing  the  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  into  two  moieties, 
nameth  the  one  part  $iuir*t,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  order  of  the  laity,  the  op- 
posite part  whereunto  we  in  like  sort  term  the  order  of  God's  clergy,  and  the  spiritual 
power  which  he  hath  given  them,  the  power  of  their  order,  so  far  forth  as  the  same 
consisteth  in  the  bare  execution  of  holy  things,  called  properly  the  affairs  of  God ; 
for  of  the  power  of  their  jurisdiction  over  men's  persons  we  are  to  speak  in  the  books 
following.  They  which  have  once  received  this  power  may  not  think  to  put  it  off 
or  on  like  a  cloak,  as  the  weather  serveth,  to  take  it,  reject,  and  resume  it  as  oft  as 
themselves  list ;  of  which  protaue  aud  impious  contempt  these  latter  times  have, 
yielded,  as  of  other  kinds  of  iniquity  and  apostacy — strange  examples.  But  let  them 
know,  which  put  their  hand  unto  this  plough,  that  onre  consecrated  unto  God,  they 
are  made  his  peculiar  inheritance  for  ever.  Suspensions  may  stop,  and  degradations 
utterly  cut  off  the  use  or  exercise  of  power  before  given  ;  but  voluntarily  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  separate  and  pull  asunder  what  God  by  his  authority  coupleth. 
So  that  although  there  may  be  through  this  desert  degradation,  as  there  be  cause  of 
just  separation  after  matrimony ;  yet  if  (as  sometimes  it  doth)  restitution  to  former 
dignity,  or  reconciliation  after  breach  doth  happen,  neither  doth  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  iterate  the  first  knot;  much  less  is  it  necessary,  which  some  have  urged, 
concerning  the  reordtnation  of  such,  as  others  in  times  more  corrupt  did  consecrate 
heretofore— which  error,  already  quelled  by  St.  Jerome,  doth  not  now  require  any 
other  refutation."— Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  5. 
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come  dispossessed.  In  what  sense, 
then,  can  permission  to  officiate  and 
ordination  be  termed  equivalent  ? 

If  permission  to  officiate  as  a  clergy- 
man be  equivalent  to  ordination,  ordi- 
nation is  unnecessary.  But  the  Church 
of  England  declares  that  no  man  who 
has  not  been  duly  ordained,  shall  pre- 
sume to  officiate. 

"  No  man  shall  Ue  accounted,  or  taken 
to  be  a  lawful  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
in  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the 
said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried, 
examined,  and  admitted  thereunto,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  hereafter  following, 
or  hath  before  had  Episcopal  ordination 
or  consecration. n  —  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — preface  to  the  form  and  manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  fyc.  SfC 

If  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  would 
admit  a  person  not  thus  qualified  to 
officiate  as  a  clergyman,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  would  in  so 
doing  transgress  the  laws  of  his  church. 
If  he  require  ordination  as  an  indis- 
pensible  pre-requisite  to  his  granting 
such  permission,  he  cannot,  rationally, 
account  "permission"  an  equivalent 
for  what  it  cannot  represent,  for  what 
it  presupposes,  for  that  of  which  it  can- 
not supply  the  absence  or  want.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  ordinary  and 
general  sense  of  the  terms,  it  would  be 
a  very  grave  error  to  pronounce  M  per- 
mission to  officiate,  equivalent  to  or- 
dination." 

Is  there  any  such  peculiarity  in  the 
circumstances  or  condition  of  Mr. 
Nolan,  as  justify  the  use  of  such 
expressions,  if  limited  to  his  particular 
case  ?  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the 
limitation  rather  serves  to  render  the 
incorrectness  more  manifest.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  regarded  that 
gentleman  either  as  a  layman  or  an 
ecclesiastic  ;  as  an  individual  seeking 
admission  into  priest's  orders,  or  as 
one  who  had  been  already  ordained. 
If  he  accounted  Mr.  Nolan  a  layman, 
his  case  is  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
already  considered.  We  need  not  re- 
turn to  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
Grace  regarded  him  as  a  person  in 
orders,  he  must  have  known,  surely, 
that  he  did  not  a  second  time  require 
ordination,  in  order  to  his  engaging  in 
clerical  duties.  Why  should,  therefore, 
the  grace  to  be  accorded  to  him  be 
pronounced  equivalent  to  ordination  ? 
Had  it  been  described  as  supplemental, 
as  conferring  a  right  to  exercise  powers 
bestowed  by  ordination,  we  could  un- 


derstand, and  would  acknowledge  its 
propriety.  Bnt  to  affirm  that  an  equi- 
valent for  ordination  was  granted  to,  or 
was  withheld  from,  one  who  ha*d 
already  received  that  of  which  it  was 
the  equivalent,  is  not  to  speak  ration- 
ally ;  it  is,  iudeed,  to  pronounce  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Nolan,  the  permission 
sought  and  refused  was  wholly  super- 
fluous, because  its  use  was  that  it 
should  serve  as  an  equivalent  for  or- 
dination, and  he  had  already  been 
ordained. 

There  is  another  supposition  by 
which  which  the  efficacy  ascribed  to 
44  permission"  might  be  rendered  in- 
telligible, namely,  that  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  invested  with 
a  species  of  dispensing  power — accord- 
ing to  which  he  can  supersede  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Church,  can  disregard 
the  book  of  common  prayer,  and  by 
his  simple  "sic  volo"  convey  all  the 
power  aud  authority  imparted  in  the 
rite  of  ordination.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  no  such  power  will  be  as- 
serted on  his  Grace's  behalf,  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  conclude  that  the  pro- 
position ou  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting is  in  itself  untrue,  and  that  no 
privileges  belonging  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  no  peculi- 
arities in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nolan  furnish 
an  excuse  for  it. 

Perhaps,  although  not  correctly  ex- 
pressed, the  proposition  has  an  in- 
telligible meaning.  We  shall  recite 
the  sentence  preceding  that  in  which 
the  censurable  expression  occurs. 

"  Mr.  Nolan  having  some  time  ago 
appeared  before  the  Archbishop,  applying' 
for  some  clerical  appointment,  was  found 
ou  examination  not  to  potass  that  know- 
ledge which  is  requisite  for  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders." 

Then  follows  the  objectionable  pas- 
sage— 

"  His  Grace  was  of  course  obliged  to 
decline  giving  him  at  that  time  what 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  ordination, 
permission  to  officiate  as  a  clergyman." 

It  is  possible  that  the  term  "  equi- 
valent" may  have  been  designed  to 
convey  no  more  emphatic  idea,  and 
have  been  used  in  no  higher  sense  than 
to  intimate  that  permission  to  officiate 
would  be  as  effectual  a  recognition  of 
Mr.  Nolan's  competency  to  discharge 
clerical  duties,  as  that  which  takes 
place  when,  under  other  circumstances, 
a  candidate  is  admitted  to  holy  orders. 
In  the  ceremonial  of  ordination  there 
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is  a  solemn  attestation  given  to  the  have  no  wish,  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
learning  and  godly  conversation  of  any  exercise  of  power  which  men  in 
those  persons  who  are  candidates,  authority  may  think  themselves  called 
There  is  also  a  solemn  service,  holy  on  to  make.  We  have  no  wish  to 
and  earnest  prayers,  and  the  appointed  spy  out  blemishes,  and  are  for,  indeed, 
imposition  of  hands  through  which  from  the  desire  to  abridge  episcopal 
graces  are  sought  and  imparted  to  authority,  or  to  bring  it  into  disrepute, 
those  who  are  commissioned  to  preach  For  ourselves  we  distinctly  and  de- 
God's  word,  and  to  administer  sacra-  liberately  affirm  that  we  would  not 
inents.  If  it  be  the  habit  of  his  Grace  willingly,  had  we  opportunity  and 
the  Archbishop  to  think  or  speak  with  power,  officiate  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
slight  regard  of  the  deep  spiritualities  in  opposition  to  the  Archbishop's  ex- 
of  ordination,  and  if  his  thoughts  are  pressed  direction  and  will  ;  and  with 
accustomed  to  rest  on  the  public  noti-  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Nolan's  high 
fication  of  the  candidates'  worth,  as  character  and  attainments,  and  without 
that  which  is  alone,  or  principally,  im-  at  all  presuming  to  judge  whether  the 
portant,  we  can  understand  that  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced 
word  **  equivalent"  has  been  delibe-  ought  not  to  be  more  constraining  than 
rately  employed — the  ceremonial  of  ours,  we  should  be  well  pleased  to  find 
ordination,  and  the  forms  of  permission  that  when  that  excellent  man  under- 
having,  according  to  his  Grace's  judg-  took  to  officiate  in  Dublin,  he  did  so 
menu,  one  meaning  ;  but  if  he  believe  not  deliberately  and  with  full  know- 
the  elevating  and  subduing  service  by  ledge  of  hU  Grace's  objection.  We 
which  the  Church  sets  apart  an  order  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
of  men  to  minister  before  the  Lord,  condemning  an  exercise  of  episcopal 
and  supplicates  that  he  will  bestow  authority  of  which  we  cannot  see  the 
upon  them  richly  his  promised  graces,  advantage.  But  the  same  disposition 
to  be  more  than  idle  word?,  he  can*  to  respect  legitimate  power  which 
not  have  wilfully  suggested  or  per-  draws  from  us  this  declaration,  influ- 
mitted  the  application  to  it  of  a  dis-  ences  us  also  to  protest  against  any 
pa  raging,  and  indeed  a  profaning  ex-  exercise  by  which  legitimacy  itself  is 
preasion,  and  he  will,  we  are  persuaded,  threatened  or  shaken.  The  same 
take  some  public  opportunity  to  undo  jealousy  with  which,  had  we  power, 
the  mischief  it  is  likely  to  effect  wher-  we  would  defend  the  rights  or  dignity 
ever  his  name  possesses  authority.  of  Archbishop  Whately,  would  arouse 
Having  assigned  the  reason  why  us  to  remonstrate,  if,  inadvertently,  or 
Mr.  Nolan's  application  to  the  Arch-  of  set  design,  we  found  his  Grace  "  re? 
bishop  proved  unsuccessful,  the  official  moving  his  neighbour's  land-mark 
statement  proceeds  to  explain  the  re-  and,  as  we  would  express  unfeigned 
fusal,  continued  to  this  day,  of  the  regret  that  Mr.  Nolan,  coming  from 
permission  which  nearly  three  years  the  diocese  of  Meath,  should  take  upon 
since  had  been  vainly  solicited.  him,  in  opposition  to  the  Archbishop's 

will,  to  preach  in  Dublin,  so  must  we 

^«  In  an  interview  with  us  lately,  Mr.  aiso  regret  tnati  in  ^  explanation  Qf 

Nolan  adrmtted  thai  he  was  ignorant  of  hU               conduct  whict  ^  be€I) 

the  Scripture,  at  the  period  of  that  ex-  officia|)v  gent  forth  aQ  exprewion  h  to 

amotion  and  that  the  Archlmhop  had  be  fomm.  b   which    fa    8uthority  alld 

acted  rightly  in  refusing  h.n, leave  to  jurj8diction  of  every  prelate  of  the 

preach.    He  added  that  since  that  period  v.,      ,    .      x    <     «     ^  .\ 

be  had  acquired  knowledge.    Of  this  £hurc.h         h*}*nd.  8eeBW.  Vl"*%. 

Archbishop  had  no  means  or  thou&h  l«<*"ectly,  abrogated. 


TIIK 


judging,  Mr.  Nolan  having  never  <4rir,u:.  »u   a-ui-u  «i  i 

"  Ut  tins  the  Archbishop  had  no  means 

PRESENTED  HIM6EI.F  A  SECOND  TIME  TO  nf  •    ,  •         w      ~i  *\ 

/->             «n        . i      t        »*  °*  iudtrintr,    Mr.  No  an  havincr  never 

his   Grace.      When,   therefore,   Mr.  n„int6j\-     if  „  ■    „  ,       6   "  . ; 

XT  ,                    ,         ,  .           !     ,.  presented  himself  a  second  time  to  hi* 

Nolan  commenced  preaching  m  the  dio-  Qrace  » 

cese  of  Dublin,  after  having  been  refused 

permission  as  above  stated,  it  became  «  No  mcans  0f  judging !!"  Mr.  Nolan 

cessary,  a*  a  matter  of  course,  to  direct  wgs  ft  curate  jn  tne  diocese  of  Meath— 

an  inhibition  against  him.  he  ha(J  obtained  that  person*  to 

We  have  no  right,,  and  certainly  officiate  which   the   Archbishop  oP 


•  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Mr.  Nolan  was  pot  duly  licensed  by  bis  diocesan. 
We  have  not  ascertained  whether  the  assertion  is  correct.  It  may  have  been  in  his 
case,  as  we  have  known  it  to  be  in  the  jnstance  of  many  curates,  that  permission,  tp, 
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Dublin  pronounces  equivalent  to  or- 
dination, and  which,  accordingly,  in 
his  Grace's  judgment,  at  least  bears 
testimony  to  the  "  learning  and  godly 
conversation"  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  granted — and  yet  it  is  said 
that  m  the  Archbishop  had  no  means  of 
judging'*  whether  Mr.  Nolan  "had 
acquired  knowledge.**  Surely  to  as- 
certain that  the  important M  permi«sion** 
had  been  obtained,  a  personal  inter- 
view  with  Mr.  Nolan  was  not  ne- 
ccssary . 

Bui  we  must  be  more  exact  When 
the  Archbishop  declined  giving  Mr. 
Nolan  permission  to  officiate  as  a 
clergyman,  lie  **  pointed  out  to  him  a 
course  of  study,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  admit  him  to  a  re-ex- 
amination when  better  prepared.'* 
W  hen  next  his  Grace's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  rev.  gentleman,  it  found 
him  in  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  proffered  re-examination  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Nolan  was  curate  of  Ath- 
boy.  The  fact  of  his  having  obtained 
the  requisite  permission  to  officiate 
had  become  notorious,  and  if  the  Arch- 
bishop desired  uo  further  satisfaction 
than  an  assurance  upon  this  point,  he 
couid  have  obtained  it  from  a  still  more 
unsuspicious  source  than  the  lips  of  a 
party  interested,  by  directing  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When, 
therefore,  his  Grace  is  represented  as 
having  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
proficiency  of  Mr.  Nolan,  because  that 
gentleman  had  not  sought  a  second 
audience,  it  seems  evident  that  a  **  re- 
examination'* was  the  sole  M  means  of 
judging"  by  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  desired  to  be  satisfied. 

H>is  "  means  of  judging,"  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  in  our  opinion,  most 
wisely  disallow.     A  bishop  may  ex- 


amine a  minister  who  seeks  at  hit 
hands  collation  to  a  benefice.  It  it 
right  that  he  should  be  afforded  all 
facilities  to  judge  the  fitness  of  one  to 
whom  momentous  interest*  are  to  be 
entrusted,  for  the  duties  he  is  about  to 
undertake.  It  is  right  that  he  should 
have  assurance  not  only  of  general 
ability  and  good  conversation,  but  also 
of  those  qualities  which  promise  har- 
monious and  edifying  correspondence 
and  intercourse  between  the  minister 
and  his  particular  congregation.  But 
where  there  is  no  permanent  relation 
formed— where  the  matter  to  l>e  con- 
sidered is  the  qualification  required  in 
a  stranger  who  is  solicited  to  perforin 
some  occasional  act  of  ministerial  duty, 
it  appears  that  110  such  authority  is 
given.  It  is  directed,  in  this  case,  to 
ascertain  that  the  stranger  is  subject  to 
episcopal  governance,  and  that  he  is 
duly  accredited  and  authorised  by  his 
proper  superior.  Where  the  requisite 
testimonials  are  found,  they  are  assumed 
to  certify  competent  knowledge  and 
propriety  of  lite.  By  this  regulation 
ths;  Church  is  preserved  as  a  nalmnal 
establishment.  If  bishops  were  to  dis- 
allow the  testimonials  of  their  brethren, 
(and  to  insist  on  an  examination  is  to 
disallow  them,)  each  diocese  would  be- 
come an  established  church,  separate 
and  estranged  from  every  other  dio- 
cese, and  perhaps  hostile  also.  By 
insisting  on  re-examining  Mr.  Nolan 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  claimed  a 
power  which  would  have  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
church,  and  with  which,  therefore,  the 
canons  did  not  endow  him.  The 
power  to  inhibit  we  do  not  dispute.  1 
Upon  the  exercise  of  that  power  we 
do  not  sit  in  judgment ;  but  the  reason 
given  for  the  late  exercise  has  been 
thrown  out  before  the  public,  and  we 


officiate  was  not  given  with  all  the  formalities  which  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  its 
strictness  enjoins.  We  do  not  enter  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  case,  because  our 
limited  space  will  not  allow  of  our  undertaking  it  with  a  hope  of  giving  it  a  full 
examination.  We  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  the  reasons  assigned  on  behalf  of 
the  Archbishop  for  his  act  of  power.  Mr.  Nolan  was  inhibited,  not  for  want  of  a 
license  from  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  but  because  he  had  not  license  or  authority  from 
h  s  Grace  of  Dublin.  Had  the  want  of  letters  testimonial  from  his  diocesan  been 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Nolan  was  denied  permission  to  preach,  it  is,  we  trust,  no  more 
than  justice  to  affirm  that  the  inhibition  or  the  explanation  would  have  stated  as 
much.  The  reasons  assigned,  however,  are  that  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  had  not  been  obtained,  and  that  his  Grace  did  not  consider  Mr.  Nolan  com. 
aetent  to  the  discbarge  of  clerical  duties.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  superfluous 
labour  to  investigate  the  ground  of  assertions  relative  to  a  license  from  Meath,  or 
to  the  degree  in  which  such  considerations  affect  the  question  at  i?sue.  That  question 
is  not,  was  Mr.  Nolan  rightly  inhibited  from  preaching  ? — but,  are  the  reasons  as- 
signed on  the  part  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  satisfactory  ? 
Vol-  IX.  H 
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have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory  and  incorrect.  Mr. 
L.  J.  Nolan  was  refused  permission 
to  officiate  because  of  his  alleged  ig- 
norance. That  cause,  with  due  respect 
for  the  regulations  of  the  Church, 
could  not  be  assigned  against  a  settled 
and  officiating'  minister.  If  Mr.  Nolan 
were,  as  he  professed,  curate  of  Ath- 
boy,  to  accuse  him  of  ignorance  would 
he  a  violation  of  decorum,  a  wide 
departure  from  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence owing  to  the  bishop  who  had  ad- 
mitted him  into  his  diocese,  and  in- 
deed a  contumelious  disregard  of  the 
canons.  If  he  was  not  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  be,  there  was  a  still  better 
ground  than  ignorance  for  the  inhi- 
bition. But  Mr.  Nolan  was,  we  hope, 
we  may  say  (unless  promotion  has 
removed  him}  is,  curate  of  Athboy. 
The  Archbishop  does  not  express  a 
doubt  of  the  fact.  We  therefore  com- 
plain, not  that  he  issued  an  inhibition, 
which  we  believe  it  may  have  been 
competent  for  him  to  do,  but  that  he 
required  what  was  not  competent  for 
him,  a  minister  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath,  to  submit  to  his  examination  ; 
or,  what  was  still  more  objectionable, 
that  he  imputed  ignorance  to  that 
minister,  because  he  had  considered 
him  ignorant  before  he  had  qualified 
himself  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
cure,  and  because  in  despite  of  the 
testimony  borne  by  his  clerical  ap- 
pointment, ho  was  resolved  to  think 
him  so  still. 

It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  an 
inhibition  issued  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  justified  by  such  explana- 
'  tioas,  shall  have  brought  gladness  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Church 
and  religion,  or  that  it  should  cause  to 
us  much  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The 
whole  transaction  seems  to  indicate  a 
separation  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin 


from  ihe  national  establishment,  dis- 
closing a  very  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  religious  opinion,  and  assuming  a 
very  extraordinary  privilege  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  There 
may  be  found  some  who  will  say  that 
in  commenting  on  such  manifestations 
of  sentiment  and  belief,  we  have  ap- 
plied ourselves  to  topics  incidental  and 
collateral,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  was 
more  obviously  the  matter  most  to  be 
regarded.  Our  reply  is,  that  we  have 
addressed  our  observations  to  that 
which  we  accounted  of  the  highest 
moment — to  principles  wbich  must 
ever  be  matter  of  grave  alarm,  rather 
than  to  an  incident  which,  considered 
apart  from  the  maxims  by  which  it  is 
justified,  might  have  been,  for  a  time 
a  subject  of  poignant  regret,  and  then 
a  warning  against  subsequent  inad- 
vertencies. We  looked  upon  the  docu- 
ments issued  in  the  Archbishop's  justi- 
fication, as  containing  expressions  by 
which  the  holy  rite  of  ordination,  was 
profaned,  and  advancing  claims  by 
which  episcopal  authority  is  dis- 
allowed ;  and  wherever  we  find  such 
expressions,  whether  they  are  set 
forth  as  constituting  professedly  tbe 
substance  of  the  document  in  which 
they  occur,  or  seem  parenthetically  in- 
sinuated, like  the  celebrated  u  propon- 
ent'! bus  legatis"of  Pius  1 V.  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  pronounce  them  the  scandals 
which  most  imperatively  demand  cor- 
rection, holding  that  the  severity  under 
which  the  purest  individual  may  surfer 
or  sink,  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  tbe  injury  done  by  a  proposi- 
tion, appearing  as  part  of  an  official 
statement,  which  a  knowledge  of  its 
author  alone  would  prevent  us  from 
pronouncing  a  defamatory  libel  on  tbe 
spiritual  offices  of  our  Church,  and  an 
avowal  of  contempt  for  her  constituted 
authorities. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS.— NO.  II. 
HENRY  MORE. 

The  poems  of  Henry  More,  the  Pla-  Review,  neither  of  them  exhibiting 
tonist*  are  but  seldom  opened  in  our  the  peculiar  character  of  tbe  poems ; 
dav  ;  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  and  both  critics,  it  would  seem,  wholly 
fallen,  though  easily  enough  accounted  uninterested  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
for,  is  we  think  undeserved.  We  know  writer  on  whom  they  were  comment* 
but  of  two  accounts  of  the  volume,  ing.  We  therefore  think  we  are  doing 
one  in  the  Oinniana,  and  a  second  in  some  service  in  bringing  before  the 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Retrospective    public  some  extracts  from  the  works  of 
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a  man,  some  of  whose  writings  were 
uiure  admired  and  more  influential  than 
auy  appearing  at  the  same  period ; 
the  correspondent  of  Descartes — the 
opponent  of  Hobbes — the  friend  of 
Milton — one  whom  Burnett  describes 
as  «*  an  open-hearted  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian philosopher," — of  whom  Hoboes 
said  "that  if  his  own  philosophy  was 
not  true  he  knew  none  that  he  should 
sooner  like  than  Morc's  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

He  was  born  at  Grantham  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  the  year  1614.  His 
rather,  Alexander  More,  a  zealous 
Calvinist,  took  anxious  care  to  educate 
his  son  in  his  own  sentiments;  and 
the  aft eT- life  of  the  young  student 
being  passed  in  combating  these  opi- 
nions, has  made  him  anxious  to  record 
that  a  master  was  selected  for  him  of 
rigid  Calvtnistic  opinions.  At  this 
period,  an  uncle  of  his  prevailed  uj>on 
his  father  to  send  him  to  Eton.  He 
relates  his  departure  for  Eton,  and  his 
father's  parting  injunction  not  to  de- 
sert those  religious  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  carefully  instructed.  But 
the  young  enquirer  had  already  taught 
himself  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination as  taught  by  bis  father  and 
bis  tutor  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
adequate  notions  of  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  God.  At  Eton  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  bis  opi- 
nions aloud ;  and  the  theologian  tells 
of  a  dispute  between  hiin  and  his 
uncle,  in  which  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
be  stoutly  maintained  his  own  opinions 
though  chidden  by  his  uncle  and  me- 
naced with  correction  for  his  u  imma- 
ture forwardness  in  philosophising.'* 

In  spite  of  this  controversial  divinity 
the  boy  was  religious,  and  contempla- 
tive ;  he  tells  us,  that  from  his  earliest 
childhood  an  inward  sense  of  the  di- 
vine presence  was  so  strong  upon  him 
and  so  habitual,  that  he  did  then  be- 
lieve and  feel  there  could  be  no  thought 
or  word  hidden  from  God.  At  Eton 
his  progress  in  Greek  is  described  as 
unusual.  In  due  time  he  was  removed 
to  Cambridge  and  placed  uuder  a  tutor, 
not  a  Calvinist. 

"  And  now,"  says  he,  "  a  mighty  and 
almost  immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge 
poKseswd  me  throughout,  especially  (or 
that  which  was  Natural,  and  above  all 
others,  that  which  is  Mid  to  dive  into 
the  deepest  causes  of  things  snd  Aris- 
totle calls  tbe  first  and  the  highest  phi- 
losophy in  wisdom.*' 

In  this  temper  he  read,  before  he 
took  his  first  degree,  Aristotle,  Cardan, 
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and  Scalier.  The  Platonists,  whose 
vt  orks  he  next  studied,  coincided  more 
with  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  ; 
and  he  read  with  delight  Ficinus,  Plo- 
tinus,  Trismegistus,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  A  volume  of  mystical  divinity 
— the  famous  "Theologia  Germanica" 
about  this  time  fell  into  his  hands  ami 
gave  him  great  delight.  The  author- 
ship of  this  work  is  doubtful ;  but  it 
has  been  ascribed  with  great  probabi- 
lity to  Lautcru*,  a  Dominican  monk, 
who  was  styled  the  illuminated  divine  ; 
and  in  whose  writings  Luther  was 
fond  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
found  more  "solid  and  sincere  theology 
than  in  all  the  scholastic  doctors  of  all 
the  universities  put  together." 

"  That  precept,"  *ays  More,  giving  an 
account  of  this  period  of  bis  life,  •<  which 
this  author  so  mightily  inculcates,  namely, 
that  we  should  thoroughly  put  off  and 
extinguish  our  own  proper  will;  that 
being  thus  dead  to  ourselves  we  may  live 
alone  to  God  and  do  all  things  whatso- 
ever by  bis  instinct  or  plenary  permission, 
was  so  connatural  as  it  were,  and  agree- 
able to  my  roost  intimate  reason  and 
conscience  that  I  could  not  of  anything 
whatsoever  be  more  clearly  or  certainly 
convinced." 

More  speaks  of  his  habitual  indo- 
lence at  this  period,  by  which,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  mean  little  more 
than  his  unwillingness  to  commit  to 
writing  the  result  of  his  studies  ;  for 
his  mind  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
with  the  fullest  strife  of  all  its  power*, 
on  the  highest  subjects  that  can  be  pro- 
posed to  human  investigation.  The 
writing  his  contemplations,  he  repre- 
sents as  in  a  manner  a  necessary 
result  o"  his  natural  constitution, 
44  which,"  to  use  his  own  words, 

"  freeing  me  frcm  all  the  servitude  of 
those  petty  designs  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  and  pleasing  entanglements  of 
the  body,  I  might  either  lie  first  for  ever 
in  an  inactive  idleness,  or  else  be  moved 
by  none  but  very  great  objects,  amongst 
which  the  least  was  the  contemplation  of 
this  outward  world,  whose  several  powers 
and  properties,  touching  variously  on  my 
tender  senses,  made  to  me  such  enravitth- 
ing  mu»ic,  and  snatched  away  my  soul 
into  so  great  admiration,  love  nnd  desire 
of  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  that  prin- 
ciple from  which  all  these  things  did  flow, 
that  the  pleasure  and  joy  that  frequently 
accrued  to  me  from  hence,  is  plainly  un- 
utterable, though  I  have  attempted  to 
lenve  some  marks  and  traces  thereof  in 
my  philosophical  poems.  But  being  well 
advised  by  the  dic  tates  of  my  own  con- 
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science  and  clear  information  of  those 
holy  oracles  which  we  all  deservedly  re- 
verence that  God  reserves  his  choicest 
secrets  for  the  purest  minds,  and  that  it 
is  unclean  ness  of  spirit,  not  distance  of 
place,  that  dissevers  us  from  the  Deity. 
I  wiis  fully  convinced  that  true  holiness 
was  the  only  safe  entrance  into  divine 
knowledge,  and  having  an  unshaken  be- 
lief of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his 
will,  that  we  should  be  holy  even  as  he  is 
holy;  then*  was  nothing  that  is  truly 
sintnl  that  could  appear  to  me,  assisted  by 
such  a  power  to  be  unconqueraWle  which 
therefore  urged  me  seriously  to  set  my- 
self to  the  task.    Of  the  experience  and 
events  of  which  enterpnze  my  second  and 
third  cauto  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is  a 
real  and  faithful  record.    My  enjoyments 
then  enereasing  with  my  victories,  and 
innocency,  and  simplicity,  tilliug  my  mind 
with  ineffable  delight  in  God  and  his  cre- 
ation, I  found  myself  as  loath  to  die,  that 
is,  to  think  my  soul  mortal,  as  1  was  when 
I  was  a  child  to  be  called  to  go  to  bed  in 
summer  evenings,  there  being  still  light 
enough  as  I  thought  to  enjoy  my  play, 
which  solitude  put  me  upon  my  first 
search  into  the  nature  of  the  soul  which 
I  pursued  chiefly  by  the  guidance  of  the 
school  of  Pinto,  whose  philosophy  to  this 
very  day  I  look  upon  to  be  more  than 
human  in  the  chief  strokes  thereof." 

More  pursued  his  studies  so  intently 
that  he  soon  reduced  himself  to  "great 
thinness  of  body."  His  language  was 
coloured  with  the  expressions  of  the 
mystical  divines.  He  spoke  of  his  ex- 
periences and  his  communications  with 
the  divine  spirit  with  such  fervour  that 
his  enthusiasm  was  made  a  ground  of 
objection  to  him  when  he  was  candi- 
date for  a  fellowship  ;  and  he  was 
nearly  rejected  till  they,  in  whose  hand 
the  election  wa-s  were  satisfied  by 
those  who  knew  him  intimately,  that 
that  the  same  student  was  a  pleasant 
companion  and  "in  his  way,  one  of 
the  merriest  Greeks  they  were  ac- 
quainted with."  His  earliest  publica- 
tion was  **  Psychozoia,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  son?  "f  the  soul;  containing  a 
Christiano-Platonical  display  of  life." 
In  a  few  years  after,  he  reprinted  it 
with  the  other  poems  of  which  we  pur- 
pose to  give  an  account.  The  volume 
was  inscribed  to  his  father. 

"  You  deserve,"  says  the  young  poet, 
•'you  deserve  the  patronage  of  better 
poems  than  these;  though  you  may  lay  a 
more  proper  claim  to  them  than  any,  you 
having  from  my  childhood  tuned  mine 
ears  to  Spenser's  rhymes;  entertaining 
us  on  winter  nights  with  that  inconipara- 


rable  piece  of  his  «  The 
poem  as  richly  fraught  with  divine  mo- 
rality as  phansie." 

The  first  of  these  poems,  Psychozob, 
is  a  bold  effort  to  present  to  the  rea- 
der's conceptions  the  Platonic  Triad. 
He  expresses  great  anxiety  that  his 
reader  should  not  regard  him  as  doin*r 
more  than  explaining  the  theologry  of 
Plotinus,  and   the    later  Plutonists. 
Like  Coleridge  in  our  own  day,  he  re- 
gards the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
truth  deducible  from  the  idea  ot  Got!, 
even  without  revelation.    But  while 
he  thinks  it  aids  the  argument  for  the 
doctrine  that  "  the  Platonists,  the  best 
and  divinc.*t  of  philosophers,  and  the 
Christians,  the  best  of  all  that  do  pro- 
fess religion,  do  both  concur  that  there 
is  a  Trinity  ;"  he  yet  adds,  u  in  what 
they  differ  I  leave  to  be  found  out  ac- 
cording to  the  safe  direction  of  that 
infallible  rule  of  faith,  the  Holy  Word." 
The  Platonic  Triad,  then — and  Dot 
any  mystery  of  revelation — is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem.    But  our  Platonist 
does  not  seek  to  conceal  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  in  this  way  the  lan- 
guage of  two  systems  becomes  insen- 
sibly bleuded, — we  think  unwisely, 
though  assuredly  not  irreverently. — 
Platonism  becomes  with  More  an  alle- 
gory, under  which  he  veils  some  points 
of  Christianity,  as  Spenser,  under  the 
name  of  Pan,  sings  of  our  Lord, — as 
Paul— the    illustration    is  Mores — 
transfers  what  Aratus  says  of  Jupiter 
to  God  himself : 

Ti  yi{  *iu  ytt»i  (#ytt»* 

More — though  he  disclaims  con- 
tending for  the  identity  of  the  thought, 
yet  is  anxious  to  show  that  the  corres- 
pondence of  names  and  attributes,  in 
the  Platonic  scheme,  with  those  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  imply 
some  agreement  of  nature, — that  there 
is  such  similitude  that  one  may  conve- 
niently be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
the  other,— and  that  it  is  no  unnatural 
digression  in  the  poet,  if  the  lower 
forms  of  the  Platonic  schools  suggest 
to  him  analogies  more  or  less  obscure, 
by  which  he  may  recull  to  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  spiritual  truths,  and  per* 
haps  persuade  some  spirits  that  even 
with  respect  to  the  highest  truths,  God 
was  not  left  without  a  witness  among 
the  Gentiles. 

In  a  preface  to  his  first  poem,  More 
exhibits  the  parallelism  of  titles  be- 
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longing  to  the  second  Unity  of  each 
Triad. 

The  verbal  resemblances,  at  least, 
are  very  remarkable.  In  the  Platonic 
scheme  God  is  spoken  of  as  making 
the  world  by  his  Word.  The  visible 
and  outward  creation  is  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  Wisdom  of  God,  or  the 
Intellectual  World.  In  their  language, 
this  Intellectual  World  is  the  idea  of  the 
outward  creation.  In  their  language, 
too,  the  Logos  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
lapsed  world,  viz.  mankind, — whom 
he  restores  again  into  man ;  i.  e.  into 
wisdom  and  righteousness. 

"  Take  in  the  whole  Trinity,"  says 
More,  "  and  you  shall  find  a  strange  con- 
cordance and  harmony  betwixt  the  na- 
ture of  each  hypostatis  (person)  in  either 
in  their  order.  Atove,  or  Ahad,  [Atove 
is  the  Good — A  had,  One,]  is  simply  the 
first  principle  of  all  beings,  the  father  of 
all  existences, — and  the  universal  crea- 
tion is  but  his  family,  and  therefore,  he 
bis  a  right  of  imposing  law*  on  the 
whole  creation.  The  natural  creation 
keepeth  this  law,  but  man  breaks  it; 
however,  it  is  still  propounded  to  him, 
and  when  it  takes  hold  of  him  strikes 
him  with  dread  and  horror, — hence  his 
external  compliance  with  the  law  through 
fear  and  force  as  it  were.  And  this," 
says  More,  "  I  couceive  is  to  be  under 
the  law  that  makes  nothing  perfect  This 
God  vouchsafes,  sometimes,  to  second 
with  the  gift  of  his  Son.  *  »  ^4»t  ii»v  X«y*f 
•r*frtyn*i  iwt  as  Philo,  the  Platonist, 
rails  him.  He  clennseth  us  of  our  sins, 
he  healeth  us  of  our  infirmities,  shapes 

from  an  inward  vital  principle  (even 
as  the  ratio  seminalia  figures  out  a  tree) 
into  a  new  life  und  shape,  even  into  the 
image  of  God." 

More  now  quotes  from  Aristotle  his 
judgment  of  those  who  are  eminently 
good  in  themselves  living  from  a  vital 
principle  of  morality  within.    K«r«  r»» 

Against  such  there  is  no  law,  for  they 
are  themselves  a  law  ;  the  very  words 
of  the  Apostle.  And  in  the  same  pas- 
sage Aristotle  says,  they  are  no  more 
under  the  law  than  a  deity  can  he  un- 
der the  law, — for  'tis  as  if  they  should 
take  upon  them  to  rule  Jupiter  himself, 
and  share  his  kindgdom. 

The  last  hypostasis  in  the  Platonic 
Triad  is  Uranore,  or  Psyche,  whom 
Plotinus  calls  the  celestial  Venus,  from 
whom  is  born  the  heavenly  Cupid — 
Divine  Love.  In  this  More  again 
sect  a  correspondence  with  Christian 
truth  ;  but  he  entreats  his  reader  to 
remember  that  the  happiness  of  man 


is  not  to  know  the  essence,  but  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  Divinity,  and  to 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  of  more  con- 
sequeuce  than  to  understand  all  curi- 
ou*  and  acute  school- tracts. 

Before  we  transcribe  any  part  of  the 
Pxychozoia  we  find  it  necessary  to  say 
that  Psyche  is  the  soul  of  the  world — 
that  then  s»hc  is  described  as  the  soul 
of  ail  AUtrity.  The  meaniug  may  be 
thus  explained  :  as  the  seed  of  a  plant 
hath  the  whole  tree,  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruits  at  once,  in  one  point,  after  a 
manner  closed  up,  but  potentially,  so 
eternity  is  said  by  the  Platonist  to 'have 
all  the  world  indivisible  present  at 
once,  and  that  actually.  As  the  semi- 
nal form  spreads  out  itself,  and  the 
body  it  animates  into  distant  branches, 
from  the  quiet  and  silent  seed,  (i*"rt{ 
i*  rfi^c7t(  iitvxtu)  so  doth  Psyche, 
the  soul  of  the  wot  Id,  make  that  actual 
in  time  and  succession  which  could  not 
be  here  below  in  bodies  at  once.  This 
the  Platouists  called  alterity.  When 
our  readers  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  names  which  More  gives  his  alle- 
gorical persons  and  places, — names  sup- 
plied to  him  either  from  the  rabbinical 
Hebrew,  and  the  dialect  of  the  Cab- 
balists,  from  the  Greek  of  Plotinus, 
and  from  the  Latin  of  his  interpreters — 
we  think  they  will  admire  the  extreme 
freedom  of  his  style.  His  vocabulary 
is  neither  abundant  nor  very  poetical, 
but  is  distinguished  for  great  clearness, 
so  that  on  a  very  difficult  subject  no 
reader  giving  fair  attention,  can  be  at 
any  loss  for  his  meaning. 

It  has  been  said — untruly  we  think — 
that  Spenser  is  most  interesting  to 
those  readers  who  forget,  or  who  have 
never  attended  to  the  allegory.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  contrary  is  cer- 
tainly  the  case  with  More.  The  poet 
is  lost  in  the  philosopher — he  in  fact 
deals  with  subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  range  of  fancy — which  refuse  the 
aid  of  ordinary  illustration — and  his 
best  praise  is,  that  he  succeeds  in  fas- 
tening his  reader's  watchful  attention 
upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
The  opening  of  the  |K>em  gives  no 
unfavourable  specimen  of  his  manner. 
Let  not  the  reader  be  deterred  by  the 
half-dozen  scholastic  w  ords  which,  with 
a  moment's  attention,  will  cease  to  in- 
terrupt his  progress,  but  give  More  the 
benefit  of  the  same  attention  which  he 
would  to  any  other  writer,  cither  of 
our  own  or  any  other  country,  whose 
t  vie  is  not  yet  quite  familiar : 
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*•  Nor  ladies  loves,  nor  knights  brave  martiall  deeds, 

Y  wrapt  in  rolls  of  hid  antiquitie ; 

But  th'  inward  fountain,  and  the  unseen  seeds, 

From  whence  are  these,  and  what  so  under  eye 

Doth  fall,  or  is  record  in  metnorie, 

Psyche,  1  11  sing.    Psyche  !  from  thee  they  sprong. 

O  life  of  time,  and  all  Hlterity  I 

The  life  of  lives  instill  his  nectar  strong, 
My  soul  t*  inebriate,  while  I  sing  Psyche's  song. 

"  But  thou,  whoe'rethou  art  that  hear'st  this  strain, 
Or  read'st  these  rhymes  which  from  Plntonick  rage 
Do  powerfully  flow"  forth,  dare  not  to  blame 
My  forw  ard  pen  of  foul  miscarriage, 
If  all  that's  spoke,  with  thoughts  more  sadly  sage 
Dr>th  not  agree.    My  task  is  not  to  try 
What's  simply  true,  I  onely  do  engage 
My  self  to  make  a  fit  discovery, 

Give  some  fair  glimpse  of  Plato's  hid  philosophy. 

"  What  man  alive  that  hath  but  common  wit 
(  When  skilfull  limmer  'suing  his  intent, 
Shall  fairly  well  pourtray  and  wisely  hit 
The  true  proportion  of  each  lineament, 
And  in  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
The  fulvid  eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye) 
Would  waxen  wroth  with  inward  choler  brent 
'Cause  'tis  no  buzard  or  discolour *d  Pie? 

Why  man  ?    I  meant  it  not.    Cease  thy  fond  obliquie. 

«<  So  if  what's  consonant  to  Plato's  school, 
(  Which  well  agrees  with  learned  Pythagore, 
Egyptian  Trismegist,  aud  th'  antique  roll 
Of  ('haldee  wisdome,  all  which  time  hath  tore, 
But  Plato  and  deep  Plotiu  do  restore,) 
Which  is  my  scope,  1  sing  out  lustily  : 
If  any  twitten  me  for  such  strange  lore, 
And  me  all  blamelesse  brand  with  infamy, 

(Jod  purge  that  roan  trora  fault  of  foul  malignity. 

«  The  Ancient  of  dayes,  Sire  of  Eternitie, 
Sprung  of  himself,  or  rather  no  wise  sprong  : 
Father  of  lights  and  everlasting  glee, 

"This  Ahad  of  himself  the  Man  fair 
Begot  the  brightnesse  of  his  father's  grace  : 
No  living  wight  in  heav'n  to  him  compare, 
No  work  his  goodly  honour  such  disgrace, 
Nor  lose  thy  time  in  telling  of  his  race. 
His  beauty  and  his  race  no  man  can  tell : 
His  glory  darkeneth  the  sunne's  bright  face ; 
Or  if  ought  else  the  sunne's  bright  face  excell, 

His  splendour  would  it  dim,  and  all  that  glory  quell. 

<*  This  is  that  ancient  Eidos  omniform, 
Fount  of  all  beauty,  root  of  (Wring  glee. 



*«  Farre  otherwise  it  fares  in  this  same  Lond 
Of  truth  and  beauty,  then  in  mortall  brood 
Of  earthly  lovers,  who  impaasion'd 
With  outward  forms  (not  rightly  understood 
From  whence  proceeds  this  amorous  sweet  flood, 
And  choice  delight  which  in  their  sprigbt  they  feel : 
Can  outward  idole  yield  so  lieavenly  mood  ?) 

...» 

•<  Like  U»  Narcissus,  on  the  grassie  shore, 
Viewing  his  outward  face  in  watery  glasse  ; 
Still  as  he  looks,  his  looks  adde  evermore 
New  fire,  new  light,  new  love,  new  comely  graft- 
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To't  inward  form  ;  and  it  displayes  apace 
lu  hidden  raves,  and  so  new  lustre  sends 
To  that  vain  shadow ;  but  the  boy,  alas ! 
Unhappy  boy  !  the  inward  nought  attend*, 
But  in  foul  filthy  mire,  love,  life,  and  form  he  blends. 

"  And  this  I  wot  is  the  soul's  excellence, 

Thai  from  the  hint  of  every  painted  glance 

Of  shadows  sensible,  she  dolh  from  hence 

Her  radiant  life,  and  lovely  hue  advance 

To  higher  pitch,  and  by  good  governance 

May  wained  be  from  love  of  fading  light 

In  outward  forms,  having  true  cognizance, 

That  those  vain  shows  are  not  the  beauty  bright 
That  takes  men  so,  but  what  they  cause  in  humane  spriglrt. 

44  Farre  otherwise  it  fares  in  ASon's  realm. 

0  happy  close  of  sight  and  that  there's  seen  ! 
That  there  is  seen  is  good  Abinoam, 

Who  Atove  bight:  and  Atuvus  I  ween, 
Cannot  be  lesse  then  he  that  sets  his  eyeu 
On  that  abysse  of  good  eternally, 
The  youthful]  ASon,  whose  fair  face  doth  shine 
While  he  his  father's  glory  doth  espy, 
Which  waters  his  fine  flowering  forms  with  light  from  high. 

"  Not  that  his  forms  increase,  or  that  they  die : 
For  i&on-land,  which  men  Idea  call, 
Is  nought  but  life  in.  full  serenity, 
Vigour  of  life  is  root,  stock,  branch,  and  all ; 
Nought  here  increaseth,  nought  here  hath  its  fall ; 

..-••>       •       •       •  . 
Rut  th'  eldest  daughter  of  this  aged  sire. 
She  Uranora  bight 

"  Whilome  me  chanced  (  O  my  happy  chance  \ ) 
To  spie  this  spotlesse,  pure,  fair  U  ran  ore  : 

1  spi'd  her,  but,  alas !  with  slighter  glance 
Beheld  her  on  the  A  tu vegan  shore. 

She  stood  the  last ;  for  her  did  stand  before 
The  lovely  Autocal.    But  first  of  all 
Was  mighty  Atove,  deeply  covored  o'er 
With  unseen  light.    No  might  imaginal) 
May  reach  that  vast  profanditie. 


The  rest  of  the  canto  is  occupied  this  outward  visible  world  no  new 

with  a  description  of  the  dress  and  the  fancy,  for  in  the  Sybilline  Oracles  this 

marriage  of  Psyche.     The  garment  is  made  the  apparel  of  the  deity.  We 

of  Psyche,  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  is  quote  Morels  own  translation — 

"  I  am  Jehovah,  well  my  words  perpend, 
Clad  with  the  frory  sea,  all  mantled  o'er 
With  the  blue  heavens,  shod  with  the  earth  I  wend, 
The  stars  around  me  dance,  th*  uir  doth  me  cover." 

In  our  own  days,  the  philosophic  the  same  language  to  his  Macrocos- 
poet  of  Germany  gives  something  of  mus— 

In  the  tempests  of  life,  in  the  currents  of  motion, 
Hither  and  thither, 
Over  and  under. 
Wend  I  and  wander  ; 
Birth  and  the  grave — 
A  limitless  ocean — 
Where  the  resiles*  wave 
Undulates  ever — 
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Under  aad  over, 

Tbeir  toiling  eftrife, 

I  mingle  and  hover 

The  spirit  of  life- 
Hear  the  murmuring  loom  of  Time  unawed, 
As  I  weave  the  living  mantle  of  God." 

The  language  of  Philo  Judieus  in  says  that  the  garment  re  circular,  to 
describing  thtf  garment  of  Aaron,  in  express  the  shape  of  the  world,)  and 
which  he  says  a  symbol  of  the  visible  the  whole  Universe.  In  this,  however, 
world  was  intended,  suggested  More's  it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  read 
dress  of  Uranore,  and  is  alluded  to  by  him  aright.  The  golden  balls  that 
him  in  the  passage  we  shall  quote,  hung  ujkhi  the  fringes  of  Aaron's 
This  mixture  of  Gentile  and  Hebrew  sacred  garments,  and  the  interpreta- 
fancies  seems  to  have  given  singular  tion  given  by  Philo,  certainly  sug- 
delight  to  More.  There  seems  to  us,  gested  the  balls  at  the  hem  of  Psyche  s 
however,  to  be  some  confusion  in  his  robe,  and  the  allusion  to  the  planetary 
thoughts  between  the  Globe  which  we  pystera.  The  whole  passage  is  a  pleas- 
inhabit,  which  at  times  seems  the  only  ing  one.  The  music  of  the  verse, 
thing  he  would  typify  by  the  garment  though  less  rich  and  complex,  is  not 
of  Psyche,  (as,  for  instance,  where  he  unlike  Spenser. 

*'  But  if  conjecture  may  stand  in  truth's  stead 
The  garment  circular  I  do  aread. 

"  For  who  can  it  unfold,  and  reade  aright 

The  divers  colours,  and  the  tinctures  fair, 

Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 

Of  light,  of  duskishness,  of  thick,  of  rare 

Consistences :  ever  new  changes  marru 

Former  impressions.    The  dubious  shine 

Of  changeable  silk  stuffs,  thispasseth  farre. 

Farre  more  variety,  and  farre  more  fine, 
Then  interwoven  silk  with  gold  or  silver  twine. 

«'  There  you  may  see  the  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

With  lofty  silver  arch  displaid  ith'  east, 

And  in  the  midst  the  burnisht  gold  doth  burn; 

A  lucid  purple  mantle  in  the  west 

Doth  close  the  day,  and  hap  the  sun  at  rest. 

Nor  doth  these  lamping  shews  the  azur  quell, 

Or  others  colours :  where't  beaeemeth  beat 

There  they  themselves  dispose  ;  so  seemly  well 
Doth  light  and  changing  tinctures  deck  this  goodly  veil 


«'  But  yet  one  thing  I  saw  that  I'll  not . 
At  the  low  hem  of  this  large  garment  gay 
Number  of  goodly  balls  there  pendent  was, 
Some  like  the  sun.  some  like  the  moone's  white  ray, 
Some  like  discoloured  Tellus,  when  the  day 
Descries  her  painted  coat:  in  wondrous  wise 
These  coloured  ones  do  circle,  float,  and  play, 
As  those  farre  shining  rounds  in  open  skies : 

This  is  but  the  external  form  of  the  life.    The  next  film  is  that  in 

stole— the  outward  and  visible.    The  touch,  Aphe  or  Hanhr,  reside— sensa- 

siicceasive  films  of  which  it  consists,  tive  or  irritable  lite.    And  the  third 

the  poet  thinks  it  now  difficult  to  de-  inward  and  more  mysterious  web,  is 

scribe.    The  first,  that  which  is  nearest  imaginative  life— Scmele,  in  the  lan- 

to  the  outward  surface,  he  calls  phusis  ;  guage  of  the  platonic  poet.    When  we 

and  this  typifies— say  rather  is,  life—  have  added  that  by  Htflt  is  meant 

life  in  its  lowest  degree— that  which  is  mailer  as  opposed  to  spirit — or  rather 

alike  shared  by  plants  and  animals,  the  incapacity  or  malignity  (to  use  the 

This  lie  now  and  then  calls  plantal  language  of  Plotinus  and  bis  followers) 
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of  the  creature  apart  or  divided  from   difficult  as  any  writing  of  the  fame 
the  divine  life,  we  have  paid  enough  period, 
to  render  the  following  passage  as  little 

* 

"  The  firit  of  these  fair  dims,  we  Physi*  ntune. 

Nothing  in  nature  did  you  ever  &py, 

But  there's  pourtraid  :  all  beasts  both  wild  and  tame, 

Each  bird  U  here,  and  every  boning  8y  ; 

All  forrest-work  » in  this  tapestry : 

The  oke,  the  holm,  the  ash,  the  as  pine  tree, 

The  lonesome  buzzard,  th'  eagle,  and  the  py, 

The  bock,  the  bear,  the  boar,  the  hare,  the  bee, 
The  brize,  the  black-arm'd  clock,  the  gnat,  the  butterflie. 

«*  Snakes,  adders,  hydraes,  dragons,  toads,  and  frogs, 
Th'  own-litter-loving  ape,  the  worm,  and  snail, 
Th'  undaunted  lion,  horses,  men,  and  dogs, 
Their  number's  iufinite. 


u  Foul  Hyle,  mistresse  of  the  rnorv  strond, 

w  W 

Oft  her  withstands,  and  taketh  great  delight 
To  hinder  Physis*  work,  and  work  her  all  despight. 

**  The  self-same  envious  witch  with  poyson'd  dew, 
From  her  foul  eben-box,  all  tinctures  stains, 
Which  fairly  good  be  in  hid  Physia  hew  : 
That  film  all  tinctures  fair  in  it  contains ; 
But  she  their  goodly  glory  much  restrains. 
She  colours  dims ;  clogs  tastes ;  and  damps  the  sounds 
Of  sweetest  musick  ;  touch  to  scorching  pains 
She  turns,  or  baser  tumults;  smells  confounds. 

O  horrid  womb  of  hell,  that  with  such  ill  abounds. 

So  Physis.    Next  is  Arachnea  thin, 
The  thinner  of  these  two,  but  thinn'st  of  all 
Is  Semele,  that's  next  to  Psyche's  skin. 
The  second  we  thin  Arachnea  call, 
Because  the  spider,  that  in  princes  hall 
Takes  hold  with  her  industrious  hand,  and  weaves 
Her  dainty  tender  web,  far  short  doth  fall 
Of  this  soft  yielding  vest — this  vest  deceives 
The  spider's  curious  touch,  and  of  her  praise  bereaves. 

tM  In  midst  of  this  fine  web  doth  Haphe  sit ; 
She  is  the  centre  from  whence  all  the  light 
Dispreads,  and  goodly,  glorious  forms  do  slit 
Hither  and  thither. 
»••■••••«« 

41  In  this  clear  shining  mirror  Psyche  sees 
All  that  falls  under  sense,  what  ere  is  done 
Upon  the  earth,  the  deserts  shaken  trees, 
The  mournful  winds,  the  solitary  wonne 
Of  dreadful  beasts,  the  Lybian  lions  moan, 
When  their  hot  entrails  scorch  with  hunger  keeu, 
And  they  to  God  for  meat  do  deeply  groan ; 
He  hears  their  cry,  he  sees  of  them  unseen — 

His  eyelids  compass  aU  that  in  the  wide  world  been. 

*  He  sees  the  weary  traveller  sit  down 
In  the  waste  field  oft-times  with  careful]  chear 
His  chafed  feet,  and  the  long  way  to  town, 
His  burning  thirst,  faiatnesse,  and  panick  tear, 
Because  he  sees  not  him  that  stands  so  near, 
Fetch  from  his  soul  deep/ghs  with  count  nance  sad, 
But  he  looks  on  to  whom  nought  doth  dispear  : 
O  happy  man  that  full  persuasion  had 

Of  this  !  if  right  at  home,  naught  of  him  were  wJrad 
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41  A  many  sparrows  for  small  price  be  sold, 
Yet  none  of  them  on  his  wings  on  earth  doth  close 
Lighting  full  soft,  but  that  eye  doth  behold. 
Their  jets,  their  jumps,  that  mirour  doth  disclose. 
Thrice  happy  he  that  putteth  his  repose 
In  hia  all-present  God.    That  Afrkk  rook 
Buttouch't  with  heedlesse  hand,  Auster  aro«e 
With  blust'ring  rage,  that  with  his  irefull  shock 
And  moody  might  be  made  the  worlds  frame  nigh  to  rock. 

44  And  shall  not  He,  when  his  anointed  be 
III  handled,  rise,  and  in  his  wrathfull  stour 
Disperse,  and  quell  the  haughty  enemy, 
Make  their  brisk  sprights  to  lout  and  lowly  lowr  ? 
Or  else  confound  them  quite  with  mighty  power  ? 
Touch  not  my  kings,  my  prophets  let  alone, 
Harm  not  my  priests  ;  or  you  shall  ill  endure 
Your  works  sad  payment  and  that  deadly  lone  ; 
Keep  off  your  hand  from  that  high  holy  rock  of  stone. 

44  Do  not  I  see  ?    I  slumber  not  nor  sleep. 

Do  not  I  hear  ?  each  noise  by  shady  night 

My  mirour  represents  ;  when  mortal*  sleep 

Their  languid  limbs  in  Morpheus'  dull  delight, 

1  hear  such  sounds  as  Adam's  brood  would  fright. 

The  dolefull  echoes  from  the  hollow  hill 

Mock  howling  wolves  ;  the  woods  with  black  bcdight 
'    Answer  rough  P»»n,  his  pipe  and  eke  his  skill, 
And  ali  the  Satyr- routs  rude  whoops  and  shoutings  shrilL 

44  But  Hnphe  and  Arachne  I'll  dism  isse, 

And  that  fourth  vest,  rich  Semele"*  display  j 

The  largest  of  all  foure  and  loosest  is 

This  flotmg  flouring  changeable  array. 

How  fairly  doth  it  shine,  and  nimbly  playt 

Whiles  gentle  windes  of  Paradise  do  blow. 

And  that  bright  sun  of  the  eternall  day 

Upon  it  glorious  lu/ht  and  forms  doth  strow, 
And  Ahad  it  with  love  and  joy  doth  overflow. 

44  This  all-spread  Seutele  doth  Bacchus  bear, 
Impregn'd  of  Jove  or  On.    He  is  the  wine 
That  sad  down-drooping  senses  wont  to  roar. 
And  chearlesse  hearts  to  comfort  in  ill  tine. 
He  'flames  chaste  poets  brains  with  fire  divine ; 
The  stronger  spright  the  weaker  spright  doth  sway ; 
No  wonder  then  each  phansie  doth  incline 
To  their  great  mother  Semel,  and  obey 
The  vigorous  imprease  of  her  enforcing  ray. 

44  Prophets  and  poets  have  their  life  from  hence ; 
Life  fire  into  their  marrow  it  searcheth  deep  ; 
This  flaming  fiery  flake  doth  choak  all  sense, 
And  binds  the  lower  man  with  brazen  sleep : 
Corruption  through  all  his  bones  doth  creep, 
And  raging  raptures  do  his  soul  out»natth : 
Round-turning  whirlwinds  on  Olympus  steep 
Do  cast  the  soul,  that  earst  thev  out  did  catch  : 
Then  Miller  whispering  winds  dark  visions  unlatch. 

44  But  not  too  farre,  thou  bold  platonick  Swain . 

Strive  not  at  once  all  myst'ries  to  discover 

Of  that  strange  school:  more  and  more  hard  remain 

As  yet  untold.    But  let  us  now  recover 

Strength  to  ourselves  by  rest  in  duly  houre. 

Great  Psyche's  parentage,  marriage,  and  weeds, 

We  having  sung  according  to  our  power, 

That  we  may  Tise  more  fresh  for  morning  deeds, 
Let's  here  take  innc  and  rest  our  weary  sweating  steeds." 

♦  Imagination. 
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The  marriage  of  Mori  and  Urartore,  roan.    The  Plutoatstg  songbt  thus  to 

and  the  emanation  of  each  'particular  explain  the  mysteries  of  natural  philo- 

life  from  the  union  of  the  Divine  Reason  sopl.y,  by  statin?  in  their  symbolical 

n  ith  the  Spirit  of  Universal  Life*  in  language  that  Natme  or  Psyche  was 

^onland  is  fancifully  described.    The  united  with  the  divine  intellect— that 

j*>et  has  not  yet  descended  to  earth,  she  beheld  there  as  in  a  mirror  the 

The  plantal,  and  irritable,  and  im-  forms  afterwards  to  be  exhibited  in 

aginative  life — nay,  the  outward  robe  actual   and  outward  manifestations, 

of  Psyche  with  all  its  ornaments,  are  as  and  that  all  things  created  were  iu 

yet  but  ideas.    The  union  of  JEon  and  conformity  with  that  intellect — that 

Psyche  is  indissoluble.     The  poet  without  him  was  made  nothing  that  w  as 

denies  them  to  be  of  the  same  essence,  made.    The  moral  mysteries  hidden 

but  says  that  the  union  is  of  that  inti-  by  this  their  Platonic  veil,  are,  we 

mate  nature  which,  subsisting  between  think,  beautifully  touched  by  our  poet, 

the  body  and  the  soul,  forms  of  both  one  Ahad 


««  My  first  borne  sonne,  and  4hou  my  daughter  dear, 

Look  on  your  aged  sire,  the  deep  abysse, 

In  which  and  out  of  which  you  first  appear ; 

I  Ahad  hight,  and  Ahad  ouenesse  is: 

Therefore  be  one  (his  words  do  never  mis&e ) 

They  one  became.    I  Hattove  also  hight, 

Said  he ;  and  Hattove  goodness  is  and  bltsse : 

Therefore  in  goodnesse  be  ye  fast  unite : 
Let  unity,  love,  good,  be  measures  of  your  might." 

The  second  canto  of  the  Psychozoia  coloured  shadows  as  they  are  made  to 
describes,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Uni-  pass  by  us.  To  express  the  Infinite 
verse,  (including  Ahad,  the  First — the  by  words  borrowed  from  Time  and 
Eternal — and  Hylc — which  we  must  space,  may  be  impossible ;  to  suggest 
describe  in  the  poets  own  words  as  devotional  thought  by  analogies,  how- 
u  positive  negation,'*)  as  one  uniform  ever  remote,  is  another  task,  and  one 
being,  M  no  particular  straightened  in  which  More  is  not  unsuccessful, 
being  as  yet  being  made  ;  no  eurth  or  After  describing  the  eight  orders  in- 
any  other  orb  being  as  yet  kneaded  eluded  in  the  notion  of  the  All-con- 
together  ;  all  homogeniul,  simple,  taining  One,  he  proceeds  to  state  that 
single,  pure,  pervious,  unknotted,  un-  particular  live*  flow  like  rays  from  this 
lothing  existing  but  those  the  fountain  of  universal  life. 


eight  orders."    The  eight  orders  are  The  land  of  Souls  is  next  described. 

Hyfe —  The  abode  of  the  body  is  this  earth, 

M  The  lowest  »tcp  of  that  profoundly."  but  the  habitation  of  the  soul  is  **  her 

Next  is  Tasu  or  extension — next  to  own  energy,  which  is  exceeding  vast, 

that  is  Ptantai  life— then  Sentient  life  ;  at  least  in  some."    Every  man,  our 

next  to  that  Imagination— then  Psyche  philosopher    teaches,  has  a  proper 

or  Uronore,  the  universal  spirit — then  world,  or  particular  horixon,  enlarged 

JEoity  and  last  Ahad  or  Atove.  or  contracted  according  to  the  capacity 

The  sun  with  his  rays,  and  with  of  his  mind.  In  out  allegory,  Psychania 

shadow  or  fuliginous  darkness,  is  the  is  the  name  by  which  the  land  of  souls 

favourite  illustration  of  the  Piatonists,  is  called.    The  sun  exceeds  Saturn  in 

they  would  represeut  the  uni-  magnitude — Saturn  exceeds  the  earth 


verse  regarded  as  including  the  maker  — the  earth  exceeds  the  moon.  The 

of  the  universe — and  the  evil  of  then*  "  fixed  rounds"  are  still  larger, 

system  seems  to  be  that  it  resolves  But  Pnychani<>  those  fixed  rounds  exceeds 

itself  into  Something  not  altogether  As  fnr  uth<>se  fixed  rouiuis  excel  small  mtisUrd 

unlike  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza— a  seeds." 

system  that  with  unimaginative  minds  Psychania  is  divided  into  two  king- 
is  almost  atheism,  and  with  better  doms.  The  one  Theoprcpia,  which 
men  ends  in  dreamy  mysticism.  typifies  a  condition  of  the  soul,  in 
To  the  poet,  however,  we  roust  which  self-will  and  self-love  arc  dead, 
allow  his  allegory — to  the  philosopher  and  in  which  we  become  one  with 
his  dream.  If  the  figures  which  he  (rod.  In  this  kingdom  Michael,  M  the 
paints  be  but  abstractions — if  person-  image  of  God,  the  true  man,  the  lord 
aiity  be  with  difficulty  ascribed  to  from  Ucavcn,"  rules  supreme.  This  is 
thtui— wc  cannot  refuse  to  look  at  the  He,  of  whom  the  soul  will  say,  when 
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he  cometh  to  abide  in  her,  and  when  first  meaning  expresses  any  particular 

he  is  known  of  her  **  who  is  like  unto  life  as  apart  from  the  universal  life,  an  v 

God  for  either  beauty  or  power  ?  who  divided  spirit,  or  rather  the  power 

so  comely  and  strong-  as  he."    The  ruling  in  these — frhm  Imi*  divide)  t» 

second  kingdom  is  Autaesthesia,  or  the  the  king  of  this  land — his  wife  is  Dues**, 

land  of  selfishness,  which  is  again  sub-  is  "the  natural  life  of  the  body  or  the 

divided  into  two  provinces — the  one  natural  spirit"    Through  her  influence 

Adaniah  or  Beirah,  which  typifies  the  we  are  subjected  to  magical  delusion*, 

corrupt  natural  life,  the  old  Adam,  or  The  world,  says  Plot  in  us,  is  the  first. 

Beirah  "the  brute,"  because  the  old  magician  and  enchanter ;  all  others  are 

Adam    is  still  in  the  bestial  state,  imitators.    Magic,  says  our  poet,  has 

actually,  perhaps,  and  certainly  so  in  no  power  over  Israel.    They  are  estab- 

coiuparison  with  the  true  man,  whose  lished  in  a  principle  above  the  world, 

form,  and  shape,  and  life — we  here  In  that  strength  they  are  beyond  the 

translate  the  words  of  Plotinus — is  wis-  danger  of  all  enchantments.   44  Neither 

dom  and  righteousness.    The  low  life  as  ral  spirit  nor  angel  can  prevail 

in  the  body  is  leonine,  or  rather  exhibits  against  one  ray  of  the  Deity."  From 

a  mixture  of  the  nature  of  every  kind  this  no  doubt,  and  from  the  feeling  that 

of  brute.    The  other  part  of  Autoes-  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  arose 

thfsia  is  Dizoia.     The  condition  of  the  beautiful  fancy  so  frequent  in  the 

its  inhabitants  is  monarel,  between  man  old  romances,  that  true  love  could  not 

and  beast.  The  soul  in  this  region  is  be  deceived  by  any  magic  delusions — 
struggling  between  light  and  darkness.       The  poet  proceeds  to  give  an  ac- 

"  Jacob  and  Esau,"  says  our  poet,  count  of  a  visit  to  Behron  land  and 

"  struggle  in  them."    The  name  of  the  Dhoui.  by  an  old  friend  Mnemon, 

province  expresses  this  double  or  di-  whom,  we  must  allow  him  to  introduce 

vided  life.    Demon  (the  word  in  its  to  the  reader— 

"  Old  Mnemons  head  and  beard  was  hoary  white, 

But  yet  a  chearfull  countenance  he  had  : 

His  vigorous  eyes  did  shine  like  starres  bright, 

And  in  good  decent  frees  he  was  yclad, 

As  blith  and  buxcm  as  was  any  lad 

Of  one  and  and  twenty  cloth'd  in  forrest  green  ; 

Both  blith  he  was,  and  eke  of  counxell  sad : 

Like  winter-morn  bedight  with  snow  and  rine 
And  sunny  rayes,  so  did  his  goodly  eldship  shine." 

In  *  Psittachusa  land," or  the  country  ful  in  the  mysteries  of  mode  and  figure, 

of  parrots,  Mnemon  travels  in  com-  but  their  art  is  to  prolong  dispute,  not 

pany  with  some  halt  dozen  chatterers,  to  ascertain  any  thing.     They  are 

The  natives  of  the  country  are  proud  zealots  for  established  forms  of  reli- 

of  their  birth.    They  are  in  shape  men,  gion — but  they  are  represented  as 

but  date  their  origin  from  the  fifth  day  withour  the  possibility  of  ever  attaining 

of  the  creation,  before  the  time  Adam  any.    Mnemon's  account  of  bis  first 

was  born.    They  are  disputative  on  all  meeting  the  lcarued  and  aged  Don 

points,  chiefly  on  religion.  Their  words  Psittaco,  is,  we  think,  exceedingly 

are  not  without  meaning,  but  the  mean-  amusing,  and  shews  that  with  a  happier 

ing  of  their  words  is  not  understood  by  subject,  More  might  have  attained  a 

the  speakers — they  are  logicians  skil-  high  name  among  our  poets — 

"  His  concave  nose,  great  head,  and  grave  aspect, 

Affected  tone,  words  without  inward  sense, 

My  inly  tickled  spright  made  me  detect 

By  outward  laughter ;  but  by  best  pretence 

1  purg'd  my  self,  and  gave  due  reverence. 

Then  he  ran  gravely  treat  of  codicils, 

And  of  book-readingB  passing  excellence. 

And  tri'd  his  wit  in  praysing  gooses  quills : 
O  happy  age!  quoth  he,  the  world  Minerva  fills. 


•<  I  gave  the  talk  to  him,  which  pleas d  him  well: 
For  then  he  seem'd  a  learned  clerk  to  been, 
When  none  contraryM  his  uncontrolled  spell. 
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"  As  we  yode  softly  on,  a  yonster  gent 
With  bever  cock't,  and  arm  set  on  one  side 
(  His  youth  full  fire  quickly  our  pace  out- went) 
Full  fiercely  pricked  on  in  madcap  pride, 
The  mettle  of  his  horses  heels  he  tri'd, 
He  hMted  to  hit  countrey  Pithecuse. 
Mo*t  haste,  worst  speed  :  still  on  our  way  we  ride, 
And  him  o'retake  halting  through  haplesse  bruize; 

We  help  him  up  again,  our  help  be  nould  refuse. 

*•  Then  gan  the  learn'd  and  ag'd  Don  Psitlaco, 
When  he  another  auditor  had  got, 
To  spruse  his  plumes,  and  wisdome  sage  to  show, 
And  with  his  sacred  lore  to  wash  the  spot 
Of  youthfull  blemishes;  but  frequent  jot 
Of  his  hard  setting  jade  did  so  confound 
The  words  that  he  by  paper-stealth  had  got, 
That  their  loet  sense  the  yongster  could  not  sound, 

Though  he  with  mimicall  attention  did  abonnd. 


**  When  Psitlaco  look'd  up  to  holy  place, 

Pithecus  straight  with  sanctimonious  grace 

Cast  up  his  eyes ;  and  when  the  shape  divine, 

Which  Adam  bad  from  God,  he  gan  to  praise, 

Pithecus  draws  himself  straight  from  that  line, 
And  pliancies  his  sweet  face  with  heavenly  hiew  to  shine. 

*<  He  pincht  bis  hat,  and  from  his  horse's  side 

Stretcht  forth  his  russet  legs,  himself  inclin'd 

Now  here,  now  there,  and  most  exactly  eyed 

His  comely  lineaments,  that  he  might  find 

What  ever  beauty  else  he  had  not  mind 

As  yet  in  his  fair  corse.    But  that  full  right 

And  vast  prerogative  did  so  vnbind 

His  straighted  sprighta,  that  with  tyrannick  might 
He  fort-M  his  feeble  beast,  and  straight  fled  out  of  sight." 

When  Mnemon  and  Ptissaco  are  left       A  congregation  of  dissenters  which 

to  them*elves,  the  conversation  turns  thev  fall  in  with ,  is  amusingly  fancied, 

on  such  point*  as  may  impress  the  tra-  and  Psittaco's  assertion  of  church  au- 

veller  with  the  highest  opinion  of  thority — his  conviction,  too,  that  the 

Psittaco's  learning.    The  derivation  of  preacher  is  a  rogue,  with  purposes  of 

the  name  of  the  country,  and  how  he  his  own,  and  not  altogether  a  gull  or 

would  pn  fer  calling  it  Anthropion  to  a  parrot  like  his  disciples— 
Bciroti.  occupies  them  for  a  while.  In 
this  conversation,  Mnemon  seems  to 
have  the  best  of  it. 

M  And  here  I  think  we  both  as  dumb  had  been 

As  were  the  slow-foot  beasts  on  which  we  rode 

Had  not  Don  Psittaco  by  fortune  seen 

A  place  which  well  he  knew  though  disallow'd ; 

Which  he  to  me  with  earnest  countenance  show'd 

Histing  me  nearer  ;  nearer  both  we  go 

And  closely  under  the  thick  hedges  crowd, 

Which  were  not  yet  so  thick  but  they  did  show 
Through  their  false  sprays  all  the  whole  place  and  persons  toe. 

**  It  was  to  weet,  a  trimly  decked  close 

Whose  grassie  pavement  wrought  with  even  line 

Kan  from  the  morn  upon  the  evening-close. 

The  eastern  end  by  certain-steps  they  climbe 

To  do  their  holy  things  (O  sight  divine  !) 

There  on  the  middle  of  the  highest  flore 

A  large  green  turf  squar'd  out,  all  fresh  and  fine 

Not  much  unlike  to  altars  u»*d  of  yore 
Right  fairly  was  adorn'd  with  every  glittering  flower. 
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"  At  either  end  of  this  well- raised  sod  - 
A  stately  stalk  shot  up  of  torch  wood  high 
Whose  yellow  flames  small  light  did  cast  abroad 
But  ret  a  pleasant  show  they  yield  the  eye. 
A  pretty  space  from  this  we  did  descry. 
An  hollow  oak,  whose  navell  the  rough  saw 
Long  sinew  had  clove  :  so  standing  wet  and  dry 
Around  the  stumped  top  soft  tnosse  did  grow 

Whose  velvet  huo  and  verdure  cushion-like  did  show. 

"  Within  the  higher  hedge  of  thickn'd  trees 
A  lower  rank  on  either  side  we  saw 
Of  lesser  shrubs  even-set  with  artifice. 
There  the  wood-querristers  sat  on  a  row; 
Aud  sweetly  sung  while  Boreas  did  blow 
Above  their  heads,  with  various  whistling, 
As  his  blasts  hap  to  break,  (now  high,  now  low,) 
Against  the  branches  of  the  waving  pines 

And  other  neighbour  plants,  still  rocking  with  the  winds. 

"But  above  these  birds  of  more  sightly  plume 
With  gold  and  purple  feathers  gnvly  dight 
Are  rank'd  aloft.    But  th'  eagle  doth  assume 
The  highest  sprig.    For  his  it  is  by  right. 
Therefore  in  seemly  sort  he  there  is  pight 
Sitting  aloft  in  his  green  cabinet, 
From  whence  he  all  beholds  with  awfull  sight. 
Who  ever  in  that  solemne  place  were  met. 

At  the  west  end  for  better  viaw,  right  stately  set. 

"  After  a  song  loud  chanted  by  that  quire, 

Tun'd  to  the  whistling  of  the  hollow  winde, 

Comes  out  a  gay  pye  in  his  rich  nltire, 

The  snowie  white  with  the  black  satin  shin'd, 

On's  head  a  silken  cap  he  wore  unlin'd. 

When  be  had  hopped  to  the  middle  flore 

His  bowing  head  right  lowly  he  inclin'd, 

As  if  some  deity  he  did  adore, 
And  seemly  gestures  make,  courting  the  heavenly  pow'r. 

"  Thus  criog'd  he  toward  th'  cast  with  shivering  wings, 
With  eyes  on  the  square  sod  devoutly  bent. 
Then  with  short  flight  up  to  the  oak  he  springs. 
Where  he  thrice  conjried  after  his  ascent, 
With  posture  chang'd  from  th'  east  to  th*  Occident, 
Thrice  bowed  he  down,  and  easily  thrice  he  rose; 
Bow'd  down  so  low  as  if't  had  been's  intent 
On  the  green  mosse  to  wipe  his  swarthy  nose. 

Anon  he  chatters  loud,  but  why  himself  be»t  kuows. 

44  There  we  him  leave,  impatient  of  stay, 
My  self  amaz'd  such  actions  to  see, 
And  pretty  gestures  'mongst  those  creatures  gay  : 
Sc  unexpected  uniformitie, 
And  ;uch  a  semblance  of  due  piety  ; 
For  every  crow,  as  when  he  cries  for  rain, 
Did  eastward  nod  ;  and  every  daw  we  see 
When  they  first  entered  this  grassie  plain 

With  shaking  wings  and  bended  bills  ador'd  the  same. 

"  O  that  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras 

Would  now  invade  my  breast,  dear  Psittaco ! 

Said  I.    In  nature  he  so  cunning  was 

As  both  the  mind  of  birds  and  beasts  to  know, 

What  meant  their  voyces,  and  their  gestures  too. 

So  might  we  riddle  out  some  mystery 

Which  lieth  hid  in  this  strange  uncouth  show ; 

But  thy  gravo  self  may  be  n*  wise  as  he 

1  wotc.    Arcad  then  IVittaco  what  sights  these  be. 


1837.]  Henry  More.  Ill 

"  Certes,  said  he,  thine  eyes  be  waxen  dim. 

These  be  the  people  of  wide  Adwnah  ; 

These  be  no  birds.    'Ti»  true,  they're  sons  of  tin, 

And  vessels  of  Heaven's  ire:  for,  sooth  to  say. 

They  have  no  faith, — I  fear  nor  ever  may ; 

Hut  be  shap'd  out  for  everlasting  shame, 

Though  they  deride  us  of  Psittacusa ; 

Yet  well  I  wot  we  have  the  onely  name 
Above,  and  though  all  foul  yet  there  devoyd  of  blame. 

««  And  that  green  spot  which  thou  maist  deem  a  close, 

It  is  to  them  no  close,  but  holy  place, 

Ycieep'd  a  church,  whose  sight  doth  well  dispose 

Approaching  souls.    The  rest  thy  self  maist  trace 

By  true  analogy.    But  Til  not  passe 

One  thing  remarkable,  said  he  to  me : 

It  was  Don  Pico  took  the  preaching  place — 

A  man  of  mighty  power  in  his  own  see : 
A  man,  no  bird,  as  he  did  fondly  seem  to  thee. 


"  Ms.  Tell  then  Don  Psittaco,  what 

By  his  three  bowings  to  the  setting  sun, 

And  single  obt>sance  toward  th'  orient. 

What!  were  they  postures  of  religion? 

If  so,  why  had  those  yellow  flames  but  one  ? 

The  eagle  three?— That  th'  eagle  was  his  God 

It  is,  said  he,  a  strong  presumption  ; 

Whom  he  first  slightly  in  that  holy  sod 
After  ador'd  more  folly  with  a  triple  nod. 

"  O  bad  we  once  the  power  in  our  hands, 
How  carefully  the  youth  wee'd  catechise, 
But  bind  God's  enemies  in  iron  bands, — 
(Such  honour  have  his  saints,) — and  would  devise 
Set  forms  of  truth,  on  discipline  advise. 
That  unto  both  all  men  might  needs  conform. 

Mn.  But  what  if  any  tender  heart  denies  ? 

Pg.  If  he  will  his  own  fortunes  overturn 

It  cannot  well  be  holp,  we  mutt  be  uniform." 


While  the  discussion  on  church  au-  by  two  acquaintances  of  Psittaco. — 

thority,  with  the  expediency  or  neces-  We  greatly  overrate  the  merit  of  the 

stty  of  coercing  conscience  is  insisted  passage  or  it  will  amuse  our  readers 

on  by  Psittaco,  the  party  is  encreased  like  some  of  the  portraits  in  Chaucer : 


"  The  one  on  a  lean  fiery  jade  did  sit, 

And  seem'd  a  wight  of  a  right  subtle  brain. 
Both  cloth'd  as  black  as  jet.  But  he  was  fit 
With  a  dry  wall-nut  shell  to  fence  his  wit. 
Which  like  a  quilled  cap  ou's  head  he  wore, 
Lin'd  with  white  taffity,  wherein  were  writ, 
More  trimly  than  the  Iliads  of  yore, 

The  laws  of  mood  and  figure,  and' many  precepts  more. 

M  All  the  nice  questions  of  the  school-men  old, 
And  subtUties  as  thin  as  cobwebs  bet, 
Which  he  wore  thinner  in  his  thoughts  yrold. 
And  his  warm  brains,  they  say,  were  closer  set 
With  sharp  distinctions  than  a  cushionet 
With  pios  and  needles ;  which  he  can  shoot  out 
Like  angry  porcupine,  where  e're  they  hit. 
Certes,  a  doughty  clerk  and  champion  stout 

He  feem'd,  and  well  appointed  against  every  doubt. 

M  The  other  rod  on  a  fat  resty  jade 

That  neighed  loud.  His  rider  was  not  lean. 
His  black,  plump  belly  fairly  outward  swai'd, 
And  pressed  somewhat  hard  on  th'  horse's  mane. 
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Most  like,  methought,  to  a  cathedrall  dean. 
A  roan  of  prudence  and  great  courtesie, 
And  wisely  in  the  world  he  knew  to  glean. 
Hie  sweaty  neck  did  shine  right  greasily, 
Top  heavy  was  his  head  with  earthly  policy. 

M  This  wight  Corvino,  Psittacus  me  told 

Was  named,  and  the  other  Graculo. 

They  both  of  his  acquaintance  were  of  old, 

Though  so  near  friendship  now  they  did  not  owe, 

But  yet  in  generally  agreed,  I  trow. 

For  they  all  dearly  hug  dominion, 

And  lore  to  hold  men's  consciences  in  awe; 

Each  standing  stiff  for  his  opinion 
In  holy  things,  against  all  contradiction. 

"  But  most  of  all  Corvin  and  Psittaco, 
Prudentinll  men,  and  of  a  mighty  reach, 
Who  through  the  ir  wisdom e  sage  th'  e rents  foreknow 
Of  future  things ;  and  confide ntlv  preach 
ITnlesse  there  be  a  form  which  men  must  teach. 
Of  sound  opinions,  (each  meaning  his  own,) 
But 't  he  left  free  to  doubt  and  countrey-speech, 
Authority  is  lost,  our  trade  is  gone, 

Our  Tyrian  wares  forsaken,  we,  alas !  shall  mone. 

«  Or  at  the  best  our  life  will  bitter  be ; 

For  we  must  toil  to  make  our  doctrine  good ; 
Which  will  em  pair  the  flesh  and  weak  the  knee. 
Our  mind  cannot  attend  our  trencher-food. 
Nor  be  let  loose  to  sue  the  worldly  good. 
•  All's  our  dear  wives,  poore  wenches !  they  alone 
Must  ly  long  part  of  night,  when  we,  withstood 
By  scrupulous  wits,  must  watch  to  night's  high  noon. 


«  Heaps  of  such  inconveniences  arise 

From  conscience -freedome,  Christian  liberty. 

Beside,  our  office  all  men  will  despise 

Unleaae  our  lives  gain  us  authority. 

Which,  in  good  sooth,  a  harder  task  will  be. 

Dear  brethren  !  sacred  souls  of  Behiron ! 

Help,  help,  as  you  desire  to  liven  free 

To  ease,  to  wealth,  to  honour  and  renown, 
And  sway  th'  affrighted  world  with  your  disguized  frown.** 

There  is  no  object  in  our  continuing  tic  feeling,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 

a  dialogue,  which,  of  course,  leaves  from  blind  enthusiasm,  and  Psittaco  in 

each  of  the  speakers  of  his  own  opi-  real  or  affected  rapture  speaks  of  his 

nion.    Their  companions  pass  on,  and  daughter  Gtaucis.    The  reader  of  the 

Mnemon  and  Psittaco  coutinue  their  allegory  who  remembers  his  Greek, 

ride  and  the  discussion.     Mnemon  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  name — for 

says  something  of  an  inward  light  its  the  character  of  the  dull  enthusiast  i* 

own  evidence  to  the  soul.    This  mys-  not  ill  typified  by  the  owl. 

"  Here  Psittaco, 
Though  what  I  said  did  not  well  satisfie 
His  grave  judicious  self,  yet  he  did  know 
Of  whom  this  talk  much  'plause  would  gain  and  kindnesse  too, 

• 

"  And  straight  gan  say.    Dear  Glaucts !  badst  thou  been 
At  this  discourse,  how  would  thy  joyous  spright 
Have  dane'd  along.    For  thou  art  or  well  seen 
In  these  queint  points,  or  dost  at  least  delight 
Exceeding  much  to  hear  them  open'd  right. 
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And,  well  I  wot,  on  earth  scarce  can  be  found 
So  witty  girl,  so  wily  female  wight 
As  this  my  Glaucis,  over  all  renown'd  ; 
I  mean  for  quicker  parte,  if  not  for  judgment  sound. 

"  How  fit  an  auditour  would  she  then  prov'd 
To  thee,  young  Mnemon  ?  how  had  she  admired 
Thy  sifting  wit,  thy  speech  and  person  lov'd, 
Clove  to  that  mouth  with  melting  zeal  all  fired, 
And  hung  upon  those  lips  so  highly  inspired  ? 
*...*••%•« 
For  your  conspiring  minds  exactly  agree 
In  points,  which  the  wide  world  through  wrath  and  teeu. 
Rudely  divide,  I  mean  free  liberty. 
Be*t  so,  said  I,  yet  may  our  grounds  farre  different  he. 

**  For  might  I  but  repeat  without  offence 

What  1  have  heard,  ill  symtomes  men  descry 

In  this  thy  Glaucis,  though  the  nimble  wench 

So  dexterously  can  pray  and  prophecy, 

And  lectures  read  of  dread  mortality, 

Clapping  her  palms  with  fatall  noise  and  shrceks. 

Inculcating  approaching  misery 

To  sad  afflicted  houses,  when  she  strikes 
With  brushing  strokes  the  glatwie  doors  and  entrance  seeks. 

"  Nor  doth  her  solemne  looks  much  like  her  sire, 
Or  native  zeal,  which  she  did  once  derive 
From  thee,  grave  Psittaco !  exalt  her  higher 
Than  earth  and  nature.    For  men  do  conceive 
Black  sanguine  fumes  my  spouse  do  thus  deceive ; 
Translating  her  into  fools  paradUe, 
And  so  of  seuse  and  reason  her  bereave.'* 


When   Psittaco  sees  there  is  no    Beiron  land,  he  begins  himself  to  tell 
chance  of  thus  providing  for  his  daugh-    of  her  wild  follies — 
ter  or  inducing  Mnemon  to  settle  in 

«  So  with  full  bitter  words  he  did  chastise 

His  absent  child  ;  but  whether  zeal  it  be, 
Or  deep  conceived  hatred,  I  no'ro  well  descry. 


«'  Nor  stopt  he  here,  but  told  me  all  her  gui 

How  law-lesse  quite  and  out  of  shape  she's  grown, 

Affecting  still  wilde  contrarieties, 

Averse  from  what  for  good  all  others  own. 

Preposterous  girl !  how  often  hast  thou  thrown 

Thy  self  into  dark  corners  at  mid-day, 

And  then  at  dead  of  night  away  art  fl own 

To  some  old  barn,  thereon  to  perch  and  pray, 
Ending  thy  dark  devotions  just  at  break  of  day. 

•<  When  others  sleep  or  weep,  then  dost  thou  sing 
In  frosty  night,  on  neighbour's  chimney  set. 
When  others  fast  'ginst  thou  thy  revelling) 
Thy  lustfull  sparrows  greedily  dost  eat." 

They  journey  on  till  they  come  to  pediency — for  in  Beiron  no  higher 

a  place  where  three  roads  meet.  The  principle  actuates  any  of  its  inhabitants, 
middle  road  led  out  of  Beiron — that  to       We,  who  do  not  venture  to  discuss 

the  right  was  the  way  to  Leontopolis  ;  the  politics  of  More,  cannot  conceal 

and  third  to  Onnpolis — the  land  of  the  tact  that  Don  Psittaco,  the  intole- 

Asies,  whither   Don  Psittaco    was  rant  advocate  for  a  tyrannical  controul 

bound.    In  firm  alliance  with  these  over  conscience,  belongs  to  the  city  of 

two  towns,  were  united  the  city  of  the  the  Asses — or  Democrats.  Leonto* 

Foxes,  and  that  of  the  Pismires.    The  polis,  or  a  Monarchy  of  Force,  is  not 

ooe  expressing  the  subtlety  of  the  law,  in  the  philosopher's,  opinion  a  much 

the  other  the  principle  of  Utilitarian  ex-  better  condition. 

Vol.  IX.  i 
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«•  No  truth  of  justice  in  Beira  lond; 
No  sincere  faith  void  of  slie  subtilfcy, 
That  alway*  seeks  it  self,  is  to  be  found ; 
But  law  delusion  and  false  polity, 
False  polity  that  into  tyrantue 
Would  quickly  wend,  did  not  stern  fear  restrain 
\nd  keep  in  aw.    Th'  Onites  democracy 
Is  nought  hut  a  large  hungry  tyrant-train  ; 
Oppression  from  the  poore  is  an  all-sweeping  rain. 

«*  A  sweeping  torrent  that  beats  down  the  corn, 
And  wastes  the  oxens  labour,  head-long  throws 
The  tallest  trees  up  by  the  root  ytorn, 
Its  ranging  force  in  all  the  land  it  shows ; 
Woods,  rent  from  hence,  its  rowling  rage  bestows 
In  other  places  that  were  bare  before ; 
With  muddied  arms  of  trees  the  earth  it  strows  ; 
The  list'ning  shepherd  is  amazed  sore, 
While  it  with  swift  descent  so  hideously  doth  rore. 

"  Such  is  the  out-rage  of  Democracie, 

When  fearlesse  it  doth  rule  in  Beirah  : 

And  little  better  is  false  monarchy, 
When  it  in  this  same  countrey  bears  the  sway. 

There's  no  society  in  Behirah, 

But  beastlike  prating  in  one  pasture  ground. 

No  love  but  of  the  animated  clay 

With  beaties  fading  flowers  trimly  crowned, 

JUneraon  parts  from  Psittaco  and  pursues  the  middle  way  alone— 

When  I  came  near  the  end,  there  was  in  view 
No  pnssnge  :  for  the  wall  was  very  high, 
But  there  no  doore  to  me  it  self  did  shew  : 
Looking  about  at  leugth  I  did  espy 
A  lively  youth,*  to  whom  I  presently  *gan  cry. 

When  I  'gan  call,  forthwith  in  seemly  sort 
He  me  approach'*]  in  decent  russet  clad, 
More  fit  for  labour  then  the  flaunting  court. 
When  ho  came  near,  in  chearfull  wise  he  bad 
Tell  what  I  would ;  then  I  anto  the  lad 
'Gan  thus  reply  ;  alas  !  too  long  astray 
Here  have  I  trampled  foul  Behirons  pad  :f 
Out  of  this  land  I  thought  this  the  uext  way, 
But  I  no  gate  can  find,  so  vaiu  is  mine  assay. 

Then  the  wise  youth,  good  Sir,  you  look  too  high  ; 
The  wall  aloft  is  raised  ;  but  that  same  doore 
Where  you  must  passe  in  deep  descent  doth  lie : 
But  he  bad  follow,  he  would  go  before. 
Hard  by  there  was  a  place,  all  covered  o're 
With  *lirtiiuir  nettles  and  such  weedery. 
The  pricking  thistles  the  har-l'st  legs  would  gore, 
Un«ler  the  wall  a  straight  doore  we  descry  ; 
The  wail  hight  self-conceit ;  the  doore  humility. 

When  we  came  at  the  do<>re  fast  lockt  it  was, 
And  Simon  had  the  key,  hut  he  would  grant 
That  I  into  that  other  land  should  passe, 
Without  I  ma<le  him  my  Concomitant. 
It  pleased  me*  well,  I  mused  not  much  upon't, 
But  straight  accord  :  for  why  ?  a  jolly  swain 
Me  thought  he  was ;  meek,  chcarfull,  and  pleasant. 
When  he  saw  this,  he  thus  to  me  again, 
Sir,  see  you  that  sad  couple  ?    Then  I ;  I  see  those  twain. 
»  '.   i —  —    —  — ■   -  — ■ 

•  Simon.  f  Path. 
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A  sorry  couple  certaiuly  they  be. 
The  man  a  bloudy  knife  holds  at  his  heart 
With  chearlesse  countenance ;  as  sad  is  she. 
Or  eld,  or  else  intolerable  smart, 
Which  she  can  not  decline  by  any  art. 
Doth  thus  distort  and  writh  her  wrinkled  face ; 
A  leaden  Quadrate  swayes  hard  on  that  part 
That's  fit  for  burdens ;  foulnesse  doth  deface 
Her  aged  looks ;  with  a  strait  staff  her  steps  she  stayes. 

The  parents  of  Simon,  who  typifies  accompanied  by  Simon,  our  pilgrim 

Obedience,  are  Antoparnes  and  Hy-  leaves  Beiron  land,  and  passes  into 

poraene,  in  English  words  Self-denial  Dizoia.    The  third  cauto  opei.s  not 

and  Patience.    Guided  by  these,  and  unplcasingly — 

«  Bnt  now  new  stories  I  *gin  to  relate, 

Which  aged  Mnemon  unto  us  did  tell, 

Whiles  we  on  grassie  bed  did  lie  prostrate 

Under  a  shady  beach,  which  did  repell 

The  fiery  scorching  shafts  which  Uriel 

From  southern  quarter  darted  with  strong  hand, 

No  other  help  we  had  ;  for  Gabriel 

His  wholesome  coolintr  blasts  then  quite  restrained. 
The  lions  flaming  breath  with  heat  parch'd  all  the  land. 

The  sage  proceeds  to  describe  the  sight  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  seen 

state  of  mind  when  the  soul  is  first  through  the  clouds  of  Dizoia  from  Ida, 

awakened  to  a  sense  of  higher  power  or  the  mountain  of  vision.  The  way  in 

than  that  which  rules  the  mere  brute  which  it  is  distorted  and  becomes  an 

animal  man,  when  the  conscience  is  image  of  wrath  to  the  mind  unpre- 

fim  affected  by  the  teirors  of  the  law.  pared  to  behold  it  is  scarcely  equalled 

The  passage  is,  we  think  nobly  con-  by  any  passage  in  any  poet 
ceived.    Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 

"  Here  seem]y  sitting  down,  thus  gan  that  sago, 

Last  time  we  were  together  here  ymet, 

lieirah  wall,  that  was  the  utmost  stage 

Of  our  discourse,  if  I  do  not  forget. 

When  we  departed  thence  the  sun  was  set, 

Yet  nathelesse  we  past  that  lofty  wall 

That  very- evening.    The  uight's  nimble  net 

That  doth  encompitsse  every  opake  ball. 
That  swims  in  liquid  aire,  did  Simon  nought  appall. 

"  When  we  that  stately  wall  had  undercrept, 

We  straightway  found  ourselves  in  Di/oie  : 

The  melting  clouds  chill  drizzeling  tears  then  weep; 

The  mistie  aire  swet  for  deep  agony, 

Swet  a  cold  sweat,  and  loose  fri^idilie 

Fill'd  all  with  a  white  smoke  ;  pale  Cynthia 

Did  foul  her  silver  limbs  with  filthy  die, 

Whiles  wading  on  she  measured  out  her  way, 
And  cut  the  muddy  heavens  defil'd  with  whitish  clay. 

"  No  light  to  guide  but  the  moon's  pallid  ray, 
And  that  even  lost  in  mistie  troubled  aire  : 
No  tract  to  take,  there  was  no  beaten  way  ; 
No  chearing  strength,  but  that  which  might  appear 
From  Dian's  face ;  her  face  then  shin'd  not  clear, 
And  when  it  shineth  clearest,  little  might 
She  yieldeth,  yet  the  goddesse  is  severe. 

Hence  wrathfull  dojjs  do  bark  at  her  dead  light :  % 
Christ  help  the  man  thus  clos'd  and  prison'd  in  dread  night 
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"  O'rewhelmed  with  irksome  toyl  of  strange  annoyes 

In  stony  stound  like  senselesse  stake  I  stood, 

Till  the  vast  thumps  of  massie  hammers  noise, 

That  on  the  groning  steel  laid  on  such  lode* 

Erapierc'd  mine  ears  in  that  sad  stnpid  mood. 

I  weening  then  some  harbour  to  be  nigh. 

In  sory  pace  thitherward  slowly  yode, 

By  ear  directed  more  then  by  mine  eye, 
But  here,  alas !  I  found  small  hospitality. 

"  Foure  grisly  black-smiths  stoutly  did  their  task 

Upon  an  an  vile  form'd  in  conick  wise. 

They  neither  minded  who,  nor  what  1  ask, 

But  with  stern  grimy  look  do  still  arise 

Upon  their  works ;  but  I  my  first  emprise 

Would  not  forsake,  and  therefore  venture  in. 

Or  none  hath  list  to  speak,  or  none  espies, 

Or  hears ;  the  heavy  hammers  never  lin ; 
And  hot  a  blue  faint  light  in  this  black  shop  did  shine. 

"  There  I  into  a  darksome  corner  creep, 

And  lay  my  weary  limbs  on  dusty  floor, 

Expecting  still  when  soft  down-sliding  sleep 

Should  seize  mine  eyes,  and  strength  to  me  restore  : 

But  when  with  hovering  win^s  she  'proach'd,  e'remore 

The  mighty  souses  those  foul  knaves  laid  on,* 

And  those  huge  bellows  that  aloud  did  rore, 

Chnc'd  her  away  that  she  was  ever  gone. 
Before  she  came,  on  pitchy  plumes,  for  fearyflone. 

"  The  first  of  those  rude  rascals  Lyponf  bight, 

A  foul  great  stooping  slouch  with  heavie  eyes, 

And  hanging  lip  :  the  second  ugly  sight 

Pale  Phobon,  f  with  his  hedghog-hairs  disguise. 

Aelpon§  b  the  third,  he  the  false  skies 

No  longer  trusts.    The  fourth  of  furious  fashion 

PhrenitionQ  bight,  fraught  with  impatiencies, 

The  bellows  be  ycleep'd  deep  suspiration : 
Each  knave  these  bellows  blow  in  mutuall  circulation. 

**  There  is  a  number  of  these  lonesome  forges 
In  Bacha^  vale  (this  was  in  Bacha  vale,) 
There  be  no  innes  but  these,  and  these  but  scourges ; 
Instead  of  ease  they  work  much  deadly  dale 
To  those  that  in  this  lowly  trench  do  trale 
Their  feeble  loins.    Ah  me  !  who  here  would  fare  ? 
Sad  ghosts  oft  crosse  the  way  with  visage  pale. 
Sharp  thorns  and  thistles  wound  their  feeten  bare  : 

Yet  happy  is  the  man  that  here  doth  bear  a  share. 

"  When  I  in  this  sad  vale  no  little  time 

Had  measured,  and  oft  had  taken  Inne, 

And  by  long  penance  paid  for  mine  ill  crime 

Methought  the  sunne  itself  began  to  shine, 

And  that  I'd  past  Diana's  discipline. 

But  day  was  not  yet  come,  'twas  perfect  night): 

I  Phoebus  head  from  Ida  hill  had  seen  : 

For  Ida  bill  doth  give  to  men  the  sight, 
Of  Phoebus  form,  before  Aurora's  silver  light. 

"  But  Phoebus  form  from  that  high  hill's  not  clear 
Nor  figure  perfect.    It's  inveloped 
In  purple  cloudy  veil ;  and  if 't  appear 
In  rounder  shape  with  skouling  drery  head 
A  glowing  face  it  shows,  ne  rayes  doth  shed 


•  This  powerful  fiction  will  remind  many  readers  of  Carle  ton's  Pilgrimage  to 
Lough  Dearg. 

f  Sorrow.       |  Fear.       §  Despair.       ||  Frenzy.      J  The  valley  of  tears. 
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Of  light's  serenity,  yet  duller  eyes 
With  gazing  on  this  ire  full  sight  be  fed 
Best  to  their  pleasing ;  small  things  they  will  prise, 
That  never  better  saw,  nor  better  can  devise." 

On  the  top  of  Ida  hill,  is  a  strong  whose  names  might  have  excited  the 
fortress,  with  a  number  of  inhabitants,   envy  of  a  Cromwellite  regiment. 

"  That  rabble  rout  that  in  this  castle  won. 

Is  Irefull-ignorance,  unseemly-zeal, 

Strong  self-conceit,  rotten-religion, 

Contentious- reproach- 'gainst- Michael- 

If-he-of-  Moses'-body-ought-reveal- 

Whicb-their-dull-skonses-cannoUeas'ly-reach, 

Love-of-tbe-carkas,  an  inept  appeal- 

T'  uncertain-papyre,  a-false-formaU-fetch- 
Of-feigned-sighs,  contempt-of-poore-and-sinfull- wretch. 

**  A  deep  self-love,  want  of  true  sympathy- 

With  all  mankind,  th'  admiring  their  own  herd, 

Fond  pride  a  sanctimonious  cruelty 

'Gainst  those  by  whom  their  wrath  full  minds  be  stird 

By  strangling  reason,  and  are  so  afeard 

To  lose  their  credit  with  the  vulgar  sort ; 

Opinion  and  long  speech  'fore  life  preferred, 

Lease  reverenee  of  God  then  of  the  court, 
Fear,  and  despair,  evil  surmises,  false  report. 

"  Oppression-of-the-poore,  fell-righteousncsse, 

Contempt-of- Government,  fierceness,  fleshly-lust, 

The-rn  easuri  ng-of-all- true-righteousness 

By-their-own-modell,  cleaving-unto-dust, 

Rash-censure,  and  despising-of-the-just- 

That-are-not-of-their-sect,  False-reasoning- 

Concerning-God,  vain-hope,  needlesse-mistrust, 

Strutting-in-knowledge,  egre  slavering- 
After  hid-«kill,  with  every  inward  uncouth  thing. 

•«  No  such  inchantment  m  all  Dizoie 

As  on  this  hill :  nor  sadder  sight  was  seen 

Then  you  may  in  this  rufull  place  espy. 

Twixt  two  huge  walls  on  solitary  green, 

Of  funerall  cypresse  many  groves  there  been, 

And  eke  of  ewe,  eben,  and  poppy  trees : 

And  in  their  gloomy  shade  foul  grisly  fiend 

Use  to  resort,  and  busily  to  seize 
The  darker  phansied  souls  that  live  in  ill  disease. 

*«  Hence  you  may  see,  if  that  you  dare  to  mind, 

Upon  the  side  of  this  accursed  bill, 

Many  a  dreadfull  corse  ytost  in  wind, 

Which  with  hard  halter  their  loath'd  life  did  spill. 

There  lies  another  which  himself  did  kill 

With  rusty  knife,  all  roll'd  in  his  own  blood, 

And  ever  and  anon  a  dolefull  knell 

Comes  from  the  fatall  owl,  that  in  sad  mood 
With  drery  sound  doth  pierce  through  the  death-shadow'd  wood. 

Who  can  expresse  with  pen  the  irksome  state 

Of  those  that  be  in  this  strong  castle  thrall  ? 

Yet  hard  it  is  this  fort  to  ruinate, 

It  is  so  strongly  fenc'd  with  double  wall. 

The  fiercest  but  of  ram  no'tc  make  them  fall  ; 
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The  first  Inevitable  Destiny  » 
Of  God's  decree ;  the  other  they  do  call 
Invincible  fleshie  Infirmitie : 
But  keeper  of  the  tower's  Unfelt  Hypocrisie. 

**  Aye  me  !  who  shall  this  fort  so  strongly  fenced  win  ! 

*«  I  hear  the  clattering  of  an  armed  troop, 
My  ears  do  ring  with  the  strong  prancere'  heels. 
(My  soul  get  up  out  of  thy  drowsie  droop. 
And  look  unto  the  everlasting  hills) 
Th«  hollow  ground,  ah !  how  my  sense  it  fills 
With  sound  of  solid  horses  hoofs.    A  wonder 
It  is,  to  thiuk  how  cold  my  spirit  thrills. 
With  strange  amaze.    Who  can  this  strength  dissunder? 
Hark  how  the  warlike  steeds  do  neigh,  their  necks  do  thunder. 

'*  All  roilkwhite  steeds  in  trappings  goodly  gay, 
On  which  in  golden  letters  be  ywrit 
These  words  (even  be  that  runs  it  readen  may) 
True  righteousness  unto  the  Lord  of  might* 
O  comely  spectacle  !    O  glorious  sight  I 
'T would  easily  ravish  the  beholder's  eye 
To  see  such  beasts,  so  fair,  so  full  of  apright, 
All  in  due  ranks,  to  prance  so  gallantly, 
Bearing  their  riders  arm'd  with  perfect  panoply. 

««  In  perfect  silver  glistring  panoply 
They  ride,  the  army  of  the  highest  God. 
Ten  thousands  of  his  saints  approachcu  nie, 
To  judge  the  world,  and  rule  it  with  his  rod. 
They  leave  all  plain  whereever  they  have  trod. 
Each  rider  on  his  shield  doth  bear  the  Sun 
With  golden  shining  beams  dispread  abroad, 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  at  high  day  noon, 
By  this  same  strength,  I  ween,  this  fort  is  easily  wonne. 

■ 

Mncmon  then  describes  the  coun-  The  narrative  hastens  to  its  close, 

try    of  the    Apterites— a    sluggish  A  black  wall  rises  up  before  the  tra- 

people — overcome  by  the  enchant-  vellers 

menu  of  the  land  in  which  they  live.  As  they  pass  this  boundary  vale,  the 

He  passes   through  other  provinces  aged  parents  of  Simon  die. 

which  we  cannot  delay  to  describe —  Self-denial  and  Patience  are  virtues 

among  temptations  which  have  little  but  of  this  life,  and  our  travellers 

effect  on  him.    However,  the  philoso-  Mnemon  and  his  companion  are  pass- 

her  has  other  dangers  to  surmount,  iug  into  the  better  land, 

'hey  ascend  a  hill  on  which  they  m»*ct  Thus  terminates  the  poem  of  Psv^ 

three  nymphs,  which  typify  the  philo-  chnzoia — and  with  the  close  of  this, 

sophies* of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and  of  the  first  division  of  the  Song  of  the 

the  Stoics.    Mncinon  leaves  them  re-  Soul,  must  we,  for  the  present,  take 

luctantly.  leave  of  our  readers. 


THE  PAST  V EAR— POPERY — AND  THE  PEERAGE. 

When  a  state  has  survived  the  petils  its  rise  become  thenceforward,  if  un- 

of  infancy  or  foreitrn  invasion,  and  ar-  resisted,  the  sources  of  its  dissolution, 

rived  at  the  maturity  of  its  strength.  The  discontented  restlessness,  the  in- 

the  wisdom  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  satiable  longings  of  an  ambition,  exalted 

not  more  exercised  in  directing  than  or  depraved  according  to  the  character 

bis  firmness  in  controlling — since  the  of  its  object,  will  still  be  overflowing 

very  elements  that  have  contributed  to  its  narrow  channel,  if  not  to  fertilize 
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nd    bless,  to    destroy  and   curse,  state  of  national  prosperity,  the  cry  of 

hrough  the  adventurous  energy  of  want   and  impatience  Mill  still  be 

:  principle  it  is  that  nations  have  heard  ;  and  though  the  philanthropist 

raised  to  fame  and  dominion  ;  may  lament,  the  philosopher  will  ad- 


bat  the  same  agency,  when  it  could  no  mit  the  fact,  that  in  the  most  perfect 
longer  expand,  nas,  by  its  tmehequered  of  our  institutions,  a*  the  scale  of 
violence,  shattered  the  fabric  it  reared,  society  descend4,  causes  of  complaint 
and  left  but  a  ruin  to  attest  it*  power,  wiil  multiply.  In  the  .-tr.iitness  of  in- 
From  it  spring  the  arts  of  Greece,  ihe  creasing  numbers  ami  the  proportion- 
arms  of  Rome,  ihe  sway  of  Britain;  ate  increase  of  pauperism — in  the  un- 
but  also  the  factions  of  Athens  the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
civil  wars  of  Koine,  the  bloody  reign  consequent  limitation  of  civil  privi- 
of  the  Directory  ; — while  the  true  lege? — in  the  advance  of  science  and 
•caloric,  that  animates  within  the  na-  civilization,  by  whose  increasing  light 
tionaJ  bosom  the  sleeping  germs  of  constitutional  errors  will  ever  be  ol>- 
fulure  glory,  it  also  generates  those  served — and  in  other  evils  inseparable 
volcanic  elements,  wh<«sc  mighty  and  fn:in  human  society — the  fruitful  seeds 
unresisted  heavings  have  crumbled  of  commotion  will  ever  be  louud.  And 
empires  to  dust.  In  every  state  that  inadditiouto  those  antagonist  influences 
groans  uot  beneath  a  tyrants  yoke,  its  which  ever  exist  to  threaten  and  per- 
operation  is  incessant,  and  when  not  turb,  there  are  others,  less  frequent  in 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  their  occurrence,  but  more  perilous  iu 
becomes  an  engine  potent  to  destroy,  their  results.  States,  like  individual*, 
if  not  itself  destroyed.  Promptitude  have  their  peculiar  periods,  when 
in  detecting,  and  determination  in  re-  there  is  an  increased  degree  of  sus- 
sisting  the  first  workings  of  this  evil  ceptihility  to  irritation — when  the 
leaven,  display  the  statesman'*  power  poison  of  disaffection  is  more  easily 
and  penius.  When  zeal  for  national  infused.  Varied  and  numerous  are  the 
freedom  betrays  the  first  symptoms  of  causes  which  may  originate  this  morbid 
the  morbid  change,  as  it  gradually  ad-  state.  The  refactions  of  newly  wakened 
vances  to  the  fever  of  democratic  am-  energies  after  the  thraldom  of  a  moral 
bition — when,  uot  the  pain  of  experi-  despotism* — the  works  of  some  per- 
euced  evils,  but  the  cravings  of  antici-  verted  genius,  which,  flowiihr  through 
pated  power,  become  the  incentive  to  the  souls  of  men,  sap  the  foundations 
actiou — when,  not  the  reason  of  the  of  truth  and  puiityf — the  efforts  of  an 
legislator,  but  the  passions  of  the  mul-  ambitious  hierarchy  to  extend  their 
titude  are  appealed  to — when  popular  iron  sway,],  or  other  causes  more  in- 
triumpb,  una  not  national  weal  is  the  scrutable,  but  not  less  potent — may 
motive  that  impels — then  to  hesitate  is  rouse  a  nation  to  violent  and  iucreas- 
to  mil.  This  is  the  moment  to  shew  ing  fervour  ;  but  whatcv»  r  be  the 
the  determined  froiit  to  the  spirit  of  source  of  excitement— whatever  be 
change,  and  that  restless  passion,  the  character  it  assumes  or  the  aspect 
which  it  displays — whether  fanaticism,  super- 
MubiKtut*  vifcrt,  vireMpi*  arq«ifiti>un«t«i,  stition,  or  infidelity — the  channel  it 
r«rr» mrtu primo,  moxime  attoietiu  ■urns,  finally  flows  in  has  ever  been  the  same 
IngroUturqtie solo,  et  caput  inter uabiiuroodlr,  — hostility  to  existing  government, 
will,  when  the  anticipations  on  which  and  organization  to  effect  its  over- 
it  lives  are  blasted,  of  itself  expire.  But  throw.  Every  age  of  civil  dissension 
delay  is  death — a  few  moments  can  ha«  witnessed  the  unholy  alliance  be- 
swell  the  rij.ple  that  murmurs  to  the  tween  democratic  passion  and  fanatic 
surge  that  overwhelms.  or  infidel  zeal— religion  or  scepticism 
The  vigilance  of  the  magistrate  in  being  first  the  watch- word,  but  socn 
detecting  and  guarding  against  this  becoming  the  war-cry  to  revolt  and 
danger  can  never  for  a  moment  be  re-  revolution.  The  lauguage  of  virtue 
kixed.  since  materials  are  never  want-  may  be  prostituted  to  its  cervice — the 
itig  wherewith  a  sordid  ambition  can  mantle  of  patriotism  may  be  worn, 
its  lust.    Even  iu  the  highest  but  It  cannot  long  conceal  the  dagger 


*  The  fanaticirm  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold  displayed  itself  early  in 
Elizabeth's  reiirn,  soon  after  tlrfinal  extinction  of  Popery  in  England.  The  rite*  nud 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  chiefly  exasperated  them — Hume. 

f  Voltaire  and  the  French  Revolution. 

J  The  Jrish  Rebellion  of  1798. 
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that  lurks  beneath,  nor  prevent  the 
character  and  designs  of  the  wearer 
from  being  soon  revealed ;  and  blood- 
bought  experience  at  last  attest*,  that 
from  sucn  polluted  fountains  the 
streams  of  freedom  can  never  flow,  nor 
aught  but  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
license  of  ochtocratic  tyranny.  At  such 
periods  as  these,  when  popular  excite- 
ment is  stung  to  frenzy  by  superstitious 
zeal — when  civil  strife  dips  its  dagger 
in  the  venom  of  religious  hate — the 
democrat  is  flung  to  the  surface  from 
the  filth  which  gave  him  birth— his 
depraved  lust  obtaining  a  theatre  on 
which  it  may  expatiate — and  he  soon 
enacts  his  part.  To  expand  the 
tnephilic  vapours  of  faction,  and  ripen 
them  into  deadlier  pestilence  —  to 
foster  the  brooding  elements  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  popular  mind — to  foment 
the  troubles  which  are  at  once  the 
source  and  condition  of  his  existence — 
becomes  the  great  end  and  object  of 
every  effort,  and  experience  abundantly 
proves  how  successfully  the  task  may 
be  accomplished.  At  such  periods 
prompt  resistance  is  more  imperatively 
called  for — deference  to  the  popular 
will  becomes  a  crime — concession,  then, 
instead  of  allaying,  pours  oil  on  the 
kindling  embers  of  disaffection.  If 
vacillating  weakness  then  characte- 
rize the  ruling  power,  the  nation's 
doom  is  sealed — as  at  such  a  time  the 
genial  influence  of  a  timid  policy  swells 
discontent  to  sedition,  sedition  to  re- 
bellion, rebellion  to  revolution  and 
iron  despotism — each  step  in  the  fatal 
series  being  at  once  the  offspring  of 
the  past,  and  the  parent  of  the  future. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  occurrences 
ofthc  past  year — a  retrospect,  everv 
glance  of  which  curdles  the  blood  with 
indignation.  One  sentence  may  epito- 
mize the  character  of  its  policy — passive 
imbecility  in  the  ruler,  unequalled  but 
by  the  daring  ambition  of  the  subject — 
an  unvarying  reiteration  of  conccs- 
sion«,  measured  only  by  the  insatiable 
lust  to  which  they  ministered — a  scene 
of  incessant  rivalry  between  the  legis- 
lator and  the  people,  to  try  whether 
the  one  could  yield  or  the  other  en- 
croach to  the  more  fatal  degree.  And 
behold  the  result — never  *ince  the 
days  of  Emmet  and  Fitzgerald  has  our 
situation  been  so  precarious — all  the 
elements  which  then  glooiningly  min- 
gled and  gathered  as  a  thunder-cloud 
to  burst  upon  us  being  now  in  motion, 
and  lowering  more  portentously  over 
us.    Ireland,  all  but  under  a  foreign 


yoke*  is  at  this  moment  without  any 
legislature  but  the  will  of  a  demagogue, 
one  of  the  slaves  of  a  hostile  power,  de- 
pendant on  that  will  for  peace  or  revolt, 
expecting  each  moment  the  bodinsr  still- 
ness of  a  treacherous  tranquillity  to  be 
broken  by  the  drunken  roar  of  an  in* 
surgent  populace.  A  mindless  crowd, 
harmonized  by  agency,  potent  as  subtle, 
cemented  by  internul  rites  in  a  brother- 
hood of  sedition,  have  become  the 
arbiters  of  a  nation's  destines.  The 
mask  of  moderation  which  was  assu  med 
and  retained  until  power  was  accumu- 
lated, has  been  flung  away — the  lan- 
guage of  solicitation  abandoned — and 
while  the  most  daring  demands  are 
made,  the  means  of  enforcing  them  arc 
paraded — physical  force  becoming  the 
final  tribunal  of  appeal.  While  yet 
neophites  in  sedition,  enlargement  of 
privilege  was  the  extent  and  limit  of 
their  desires  ;  but  rash  concession  to 
their  demands  has  at  once  stimulated  the 
cravings  of  their  lust,  and  multiplied 
the  instruments  of  its  gratification. 
They  have  in  their  progress  through 
the  phases  of  incipient  revolution  (a 
succession,  uniform  as  a  law  of  nature,) 
discovered  the  difference  between  pri- 
vilege and  spoliation,  and  the  former  is 
now  valued  only  as  subservient  to  the 
latter.  With  power  has  experience 
been  acauired,  and  the  sphere  of  action 
enlarged.  The  question  is  not  now 
one  of  franchise,  but  property — not  of 
equality  of  rights,  but  encroachment  on 
vested  property  —  not  of  religious 
liberty,  but  of  sacrilege  and  extirpa- 
tion—  every  new  concession  being 
made  the  incentive  to  a  fresh  and 
more  daring  assault,  and  paraded  forth 
as  the  triumph  of  indignant  patriotism 
over  a  tyrannic  and  debilitated  oli- 
garchy. 

And  no  marvel  that  such  is  the  state 
of  things.  In  the  policy  our  rulers 
have  adopted  may  be  found  a  specimen 
of  misgovernment,  wholly  without  ex- 
ample, destructive  in  its  influence  on 
the  present,  and  opening  out  a  future 
or  strife  and  horror.  If  their  object 
from  the  outset  had  been  to  scourge 
our  countrymen  to  discord  and  con- 
vulsion— to  fill  Ireland  with  the  flame* 
of  civil  war — to  extirpate  every  vestige 
of  our  church — and  to  sever  the  British 
empire  —  the  ingenuity  of  infernal 
malice  could  not  have  succeeded 
better- — while  a  lawless  faction,  drank 
with  the  intoxication  of  fancied  tri- 
umph, are  clamouring  for  our  destruc- 
tion, they  regard  their  advance  with 
I>assive  acquiescence  ;  or  worse,  they 
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are  tbe  advocates  of  their  demands,  of  repression  and  restraint  altogether 

and  the  instruments  of  their  accom-  impotent," 

plishment.    Instead  of  controlling  a  Nor  can  a  doubt  darken  conviction 

wild  ochlocracy — instead  of  withering  as  to  the  final  consummation  to  which 

with  indignant  scorn  an  ambitious  wc  are  advancing  unless  some  barrier 

priesthood,  and  their  incendiary  mi-  be  interposed.  Not  alone  for  their  own 

nions— they  hare  condescended  to  tbe  aggrandizement  are  democrats  toiling, 

infamous  distinction  of  beini?  the  lead-  to  unhinge  the  frame  of  society  and 

ers  of  a  mob,  taking  the  post  of  honour  unlock  the  perilous  torrent  of  popular 

and  forming  tbe  vanguard  in  the  as-  ambition ;  their  personal  advantage  is 

sauit — they  have  elevated  to  an  un-  but  an  accident  in  the  fatal  progress  of 

natural  dominion  the  mindless  herd,  growing  evils— the  ceaseless  stimulant, 

tlie  rabble  of  the  city,  the  but  neither  the  source  nor  object  of 

existing  agitation  ;   the   fountain  of 

kennel— puddle—«ink— whose  filth  and  dirt  u:m«.  °    ,5L  i-       J^^„.      TU^„  . 

Pollute*  tb«  nirer  iprtng  where  Britain  drink*,  bitter  waters  lies  deeper,     l  hey  are 

but  the  instruments  in  the  accomplish- 

and  swelled  to  the  bloated  dimensions  ment  of  a  fell  design,  the  leaders  in  a 

of  gigantic  stature  religion*  war,  the  hired  mercenaries  of 

that  overgrown  hydra,  an  ambitious  hierarchy,  which  seeks  to 

The  poi*«nou*  head*  of  whow envenomed  body  wait  itself  to  undisputed  supremacy. 

Have  breathed  a  peatuence  upon  ua  an,  Our  devoted  country  has  been  selected 

,   .           ,           , .  by  the  papal  power  as  the  seat  of 

pandering  to  the  quenchless  cravings  ^tern              that  here  her  inm 

of  an  appetite,  which    'grows  with  throne         be  Med       md  her  ^ 

what  it  feeds  on,  ministering  to  the  ient)e88    MeptTe   swaycd  in  „ncon. 

flames  that  must  yet  consume  them  trolIed  a8ce„dancy-that  Ireland  may 

They  have  bowed  down  before  an  idol  remain  a  8terile  /ock  in  the  spreadin^ 

of  day,  and  brought  to  its  unhallowed  of  tnllh  and  knowledge,  on 

altar  the  kindred  sacrifice  of  craven  which                  of  light  and  hope 

hearts  and  treacherous  hands,  offering  must  withc/_that  it  Diav  be  8et  apart 

up  character  and  country  to  win,  with-  a         the  nation8  of  a'worW,  ^  the 

out   securing  a   Judas    smile  ;  but  r^Wering  but  untallen  monument  of 

wretchedcreatnresofa  despot8w.il!  her           ambition,    her  inexpiable 

what  alternative  have  they  left  ?    To  „ui|t_that  here  she  mav  take 

this  they  owe  their  place-that  trea-  .  Her            ,nd  bW  ^  ^  ^ 

sure   which   Kicks   the   beam,  though  Be  brought,  and  fire  and  fencers,  and  tfie  hook, 

loaded  with  all,  the  wise  and  good  hold  And  icorpion**  that  her  soul  on  tU  revenge  may 

precious.    They  must  obey  the  demon  look." 

whose  word  has  raised  them,  and  now  This  is  the  sole  object  and  must  be  the 


them  ;  resist  they  cannot ;  inevitable  result  of  the  present  course 
resign  they  will  not ;  yield  they  must,  of  erents,  if  their  progress  be  not 
and  crouch  to  the  monster  whose  frown  stayed — the  elevation  of  the  papal 
would  blast  them  again  to  nothingness,  hierarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  ProtesU 
caressing  the  filth  from  which  they  antism.  Not  a  measure  has  been 
shriuk  with  iustinctive  aud  ill-con-  passed,  not  a  change  attempted,  with 
cealed  loathing — fawning  on  the  base-  reference  to  Irish  affairs  but  such  as 
born  serfs  whom  they  have  the  pride  should  accelerate  this  consummation — 
to  detest,  the  baseness  to  fear,  but  not  take  a  glance  at  their  late  efforts — 
the  courage  to  resist.  "  *  And  so  must  Is  a  revenue  necessary  to  the  sup- 
it  ever  be  when  rauk  and  wealth,  and  port  and  dissemination  of  religious 
education  stoop  to  combine  in  a  secret  truth  ?  have  those  that  ministered  at 
bond  with  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant ;  the  altar  always  subsisted  by  the  altar  ? 
they  must  not  expect  to  govern  them —  has  a  fund  been  set  apart  for  centuries 
they  may  be  suffered  to  lead,  but  in  to  that  sacred  object  ?  do  the  labourers 
vain  will  they  endeavour  to  alter  their  who  hold  forth  unto  us  the  word  of 
direction,  or  moderate  their  violence,  life,  thence  draw  their  means  of  ex- 
W hen  the  evil  spirit  is  unchained  und  istence?  then  is  not  the  remorseless 
let  loose,  the  spell  that  raised  it  will  be  violation  of  that  fund,  the  deepest 
unavailing  to  allay  it — for  the  pur-  wound  that  man  can  give  to  the  creed 
poses  of  a  greater  excitement  they  may  which  it  supports  ? 
be  powerful  aud  dangerous — for  those       Does  tbe  possession  of  advocates  in 

♦  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunket— tempore  mutantur,  nos  et  mutaraur  in  illis. 
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high  places  tend  to  the  maintenance 
and  security  of  the  church  against  a 
sleepless  foe?  do  the  political  privi- 
leges of  her  professors  present  a  bar- 
rier to  the  destructives  that  assail  her? 
are  those  privileges  illusory,  when 
their  possessors  are  vastly  outnum- 
bered, then  is  it  not  adding  the  insult 
of  mockery  to  the  deadliest  injury,  it 
franchise  is  so  modified  that  numerical 
superiority  is  the  only  energy  de- 
veloped ? 

But  further  and  worse,  does  the  man 
exhibit  what  has  been  implanted  in  the 
child?  does  the  fruit,  in  riper  years, 
bear  the  character  of  the  germ  in 
youth?  docs  the  hoary  head  carry  to 
the  grave  the  principles  the  bay  im- 
bibed? Then  we  denounce  this  last 
great  triumph  of  a  crafly  priesthood 
as  the  deadliest  wound  thut  thought 
could  devise  or  malice  execute.  Con- 
victions, feelings,  faith,  and  principles, 
are  hereby  polluted  at  their  very 
source:  the  poison  is  infused  into  the 
very  fountain  of  truth  and  knowledge; 
and  instead  of  its  waters  flowing  in  a 
pure  and  healthful  stream,  they  have 
been  rendered  a  pestilential  current, 
bringing  death  to  all  among  whom 
they  flow ;  and  thus  might  we  enume- 
rate, were  it  necessary,  the  endless 
items  of  this  fatal  catalogue  ;  but  can 
a  doubt  exist  as  to  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  leads.  When  encroach  menu 
can  be  made  on  property  and  privi- 
leges, without  airgraudizing  the  aggres- 
sor, when  error  can  be  ditfused  with- 
out darkening  truth,  when  the  assassins 
arm  can  be  nerved  without  endanger- 
ing his  victim,  theu  may  we  hesitate 
to  pronounce  upon  the  atrocious  de- 
signs of  the  papal  hierarchy. 

Aud  let  England  look  well  to  it; 
with  the  preservation  of  Irish  Pro- 
testantism inviolate,  her  own  is  inse- 
perably  interwoven.  By  it  ah  me,  is 
Englifh  authority  and  alliance  sup- 
ported against  the  most  inveterate 
malice  ;  every  successful  assault,  there- 
fore, made  upon  the  one,  must  impair 
and  endanger  the  security  of  the  other; 
the  continuance  of  that  allium*-  is  not 
less  precarious  than  its  exist*  ure  is 
odiou*  in  the  minds  of  our  deluded 
and  en  fevered  peasantry  ;  hostility 
against  the  Sassenach  aud  the  stranger, 
has  been  associated  with  aud  strength- 
ened by  religious  obligation  ;  their 
natural  hatred  being  quickened  to  a 
fiercer  intensity  by  the  sacred  sanc- 
tions of  divine  injunction,  until  it  has 
ripened  to  a  spirit  of  sanguinary  veu- 


gcauce,  to  be  terminated  only  by  the 
ruin  of  its  object.  And  further,  that 
the  rankling  imagination  of  fancied 
wrongs  might  sharpen  the  sting  which 
goads  them,  England  is  held  up  to 
their  deepest  execration  as  their 
haughty  conqueror  and  ruthless  op- 
pressor, that  on  her,  aud  her  children, 
aud  her  faith,  and  her  friends,  the 
hottest  vials  of  a  people's  wrath  might 
be  poured  without  mercy  or  remorse. 
In  their  ignorance  of  the  past,  in  the 
moral  slavery  of  the  present,  their 
blind  credulity  is  open  to  every  im- 
pression which  lynx-eyed  subtlety  aud 
sordid  lust  deem  essential  to  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  thus  are  they  led  to  view 
the  English  as  proud  intruders,  the  in- 
vader*  of  their  hallowed  soil,  the  spo- 
liators of  their  ancient  jcmples,  the 
usutpers  of  their  fern-lathers'  homes,  the 
hli^hting  and*  withering  curse  of  their 
once  happy  isle.  While  such  feelings 
exist  to  fester  to  its  inmost  core  the 
popular  mind,  is  it  not  madness  to 
weaken  the  links  that  strengthen  so 
precari  us  an  alliance,  which,  if  once 
severed,  must  erect  an  independent  and 
rival  standard  here,  or  render  this 
country  a  highway  to  continental  am- 
bition, in  subduing  England  to  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Protestant  estab- 
lishment here  is  to  her  as  an  incorrupti- 
ble fortress  in  a  hostile  land,  at  once  a 
sentinel  over  open  violence  or  secret 
treachery;  a  stable  barrier  against  the 
first  outbreak  of  revolt ;  a  tower  of 
strength  and  refuge  to  which  the  loyal 
may  look  and  rally  when  the  inceu- 
diary  is  abroad,  and  the  work  of  blood 
has  commenced.  Protestantism  aud 
English  authority  must  terminate  in 
Ireland  together,  with  the  fall  of  either 
one  of  the  eyes  of  Britain  is  put  out ; 
for  this  purpose  alone  is  that  csiabli>h- 
ment  assailed,  that  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nity may  be  broken,  and  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  her  down- 
fall be  accomplished. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  which  threat- 
ens that  empire  ;  the  weapon  may 
pierce  a  member  aud  stop  not  there, 
but  enter  the  trunk  itself.  If  Britain 
be  rent  asunder  by  the  convulsions 
which  are  now  portended,  the  events 
that  lead  to  it  will  entail  destruction 
on  England  ;  the  gangrene  which  cor- 
rupts the  limb  will  fester  and  irritate 
the  body  aud  render  the  whole  a  moul- 
dering, putrescent  mass  ;  ami  has  not 
this  morbid  change  partiullv  com. 
menced  then?  Alreadv  has  the  Irish 
incendiary  traversed  the  length  and 
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breadth  of  that  land,  planting  the  applied,  without  reflecting  on   the , 
(terms  of  future  decay,  unless  their   enormous  power  which  existed,  to 
growth  be  arrested,  and  with  consum-  .  damp  or  neutralize  the  explosion.  The 
mate  skill  conducted  the  campaign  to    attempt  was,  therefore,  unsuccessful,  hut 
effect  the  twofold  purpose.  To  avert  the    the  causes  of  its  failure  have  been  ana- 
protecting  arm  whicn  England  had  ex-   lysed  and  carefully  guarded  against.* 
tended  over  the  destined  victim,  her    A  new  system  of  tactics  has  been 
own  plains  have  beeu  made  the  scene  adopted,  less  rapid  in  its  progress,  but 
of  agitation  —  her  own  guardians  the  more  certain  in  its  results;  while  the 
traitors  of  her  security/  With  an  in-  instrumentality  employed— sanguinary 
fatuation,  unequalled  but  by  the  skill  outrage,  secret  organization,  and  rc- 
of  the  enemy,  the  objects  of  destruc-  ligious  animosity — remains  unchanged, 
tion  are  induced  to  become  their  own  The  priesthood  of  Ireland  have  since 
executioners,  and  Euglaud  made  to  deal  erected  a  court,  f  where  their  paid  re- 
home  upon  herself  the  suicidal  blow,  voluiionists  exercise  supreme  power 
Long  since  would  she  have  been  at  over  the  physical  force  ol  the  kingdom, 
rest — long  since  would  the  calm  of  rea-  with  a  senate  house  of  their  own,  and  a 
sou  there  have  resumed  its  sway  but  dictator  to  preside  under  its  authority  ; 
for  the  ceaseless  irritation  of  the  Irish  taxes  are  levied, ambassadors  supported 
demagogues,  by  whom  the  ebbing  tide  in  every  district,  laws  promulgated,  and 
of  disaffection  has  there  been  made  to  constituted  authority  either  superseded 
How,  and  the  standard  of  revolt  erect-  or  nullified.    While  on  the  one  hand, 
ed,  that  every  haunt  of  turbulence  and  through  the  altar  and  the  confessional, 
crime,  throughout  the  British  empire,  the  tremendous  power  of  religious  des- 
might  pour  forth  its  filthy  occupants  potism  cooperates  with  its  present  and 
to  swell  the  insurgent  roar.  future  terrors  ;  on  the  other  an  in- 
A  second  time,   therefore,  within  ccssant  fever  of  excitement  is  main- 
the  same  half  ceutury  does  revolution  tuiiied  by  emissaries  from  the  great 
and  dismemberment  thrrMen  the  Bri-  centre  of  action  ;  the  one  multiplying 
tish   empire,  and   force    her    again  the  channels  through  which  the  venom 
to  grapple  with  her  malignant  and  of  bigotry  and  the  hot  fire  of  passion 
once  crushed  foe.    It  is  now  nearly  might  circulate,  while  the  other  in- 
forty  years  since  the  Romish  priest-  creases  the  diseased  and  fervid  mass 
hood  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Ire-  which  is  destined  to  receive  it.  But 
land  by  an  effort,  in  daring  ferocity  though  by  this  ma«tcr-stroke  of  policy 
rivalling  the  present,   but  in  depth  a  nation  is  leagued  and  pledged  as  one 
and   danger  immeasurably  below  it.  man, to  a  democrat's  will  the  power  thus 
Strengths,  and  numbers,  and  fierceness,  accumulated  is  differently  wielded  ;  no 
and  sanguinary  hate,  were  there ;  but  fierce  convulsion  threatens— no  start- 
the  master-mind  to  direct,  concentrate,  ling  onset  now  is  made,  no  volcanic 
and  control  was  wanting  ;  the  blow  burst   now,   as   before,    awakes  the 
was  thus  too  suddenly  given,  and  re-  sleeper.    Not  bv  a  single  coup -de-main 
coiling  on  the  murderer  levelled  him  is  the  constitution  now  availed — the 
prostrate.      When   organization  was  new  plan  is  to  cut  up  in  detail.  The 
then    complete,    and    through    the  forces  they  have  arrayed,  an;  now  used 
agency  of  the  secret  counsel,  every  subsidiary  to  the  mtaiu  ami  not  to  the 
hand  was  united  in  a   fraternity  of  aul.    It  is  not  in  a  general  and  decisive 
rebellion;   the  match  was  at   ouce  action  that  their  sanctions  of  terror  are 


*  While  our  rulers  are  despising  the  lessons  of  experience,  our  enemies  are  acting 
upon  them.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  line  of  policy  adopted  towards  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  before  the  rebellion  of  1798,  coiucides  precisely  with  that  of  the 
present  day — see  Barring  ton's  Rise  and  Fnll  (and  observe  his  puerile  attempts  to  as- 
sign other  causes),  hut  especially  pages  341-2,  &c.  »'  though  many  of  the  penal  and 
restrictive  statutes  were  repealed,  ....  these  concessions  were 
but  a  stimulus  to  further  exertion,  ....  being  important  and 
greater  than  could  have  been  credible  before,  Lord  Westmoreland's  administration,* 
&c.  In  179:3,  the  last  concession,  the  elective  franchise,  was  made:  and  soou  after 
organization,  insurrection,  and  rebellion  commenced.  We  quote  from  his  work,  not 
out  of  respect,  for  that  inane  congeries  of  pointless  reasoning  and  perverted  facts,  but 
on  the  principle  that  the  evidence  of  an  adverse  witness  is  couclusive  against  one's 
opponent, 

f  The  Catholic  Association — now  the  National  Ass  . 
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now  pat  forth,  but  in  the  small  and  vengeance  of  a  sanguinary  faction,  bj 
more  tatal  skirmish  at  the  hustings  and  refusing  to  be  the  instruments  of  their 
court-house.    The  country  is  traversed  crime ;  and  in  that  conflict  for  life  and 
in  every  quarter,  by  ruthless  ruffians  to  death  made  displays  of  heroism  and  en- 
gather  into  the  registry  or  to  the  elec-  durance,  that  will  form  the  richest  re- 
tion,  the  peasant  and  the  pauper,  that  collections  of  a  future  age.    On  them 
they  may  risk  the  penalties  of  unquali-  now  rest  the  destinies  of  the  empire. — 
fied  perjury — that  a  profligate  repre-  To  them  a  nation's  eyes  are  turned, 
sentation  may  be  secured,  and  the  very  watching  the  issue  of  that  struggle  on 
armoury  of  the  constitution  turned  which  their  fate  depends  ;  we  would 
against  itself  therefore  implore  them  to  pause,  con- 
In  this  emergency,  engirt  by  sleep-  sider  and  weigh  the  consequences  be- 
less  assailants,  betrayed  by  our  natural  fore  they  shrink  from  the  post  which 
guardians,  do  we  sit  down  in  despair  their  value  has  so  ably  defended,  and 
and  give  up  all  for  lost  ? — in  verity  no.  tell  them,  with  all   the  earnestness 
Our  case  is  critical,  but  not  desperate  ;  which  danger  inspires,  that  if  they  re- 
no  t  even  dangerous,  if  we  acquit  our-  treat,  their  doom  is  sealed  ;  ami  with 
selves  like  men,  and  therefore  nave  we  them  the  empire  falls.    If  one  inch  be 
traced  the  history  of  fools  and  cowards,  yielded,  the  point  of  the  wedge  is  in- 
of  plunderers  and  traitors — therefore  serted  and  what  can  then  stay  its  pro- 
have  we  sketched  the  progress  of  folly  gress.    The  measures  they  have  re- 
and  madness,  aggression  and  robbery,  jected,  go  to  the  root  of  vested  rights 
bigotry,  profligacy,  blood,  and  crime  ;  and  established    religion.  Without 
well  knowing  that  all  required  for  our  their  consent,  they  can  never  become 
security  is — the  dcepfcU  conviction  of  law.    Will  they  then  give  them  the 
the  enmity  of  our  foes,  and  the  treach-  sanction  of  their  authority  and  thus 
ery  of  our  friends — of  the  actual  exist-  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  spoliator 
ence  of  impending  danger  that  its  ap-  and  the  bigot  ?    And  what  will  cob- 
proach  may  be  arrested  by  firmness  cession  obtain  «Tom  them  ?    Have  they 
and  enersry  in  the  use  of  our  rights.  not  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  nerving 
And  already  do  we  see  streaks  of  the  arm  that  is  uplifted  for  their  de- 
nascent  light  dawning  along  the  poli-  st ruction  ?    Twice  with  peculiar  weak- 
tical  horizon ;  dim  and  faint,  but  still  ness  have  they  bent  their  necks  bo- 
giving  promise  of  a  brighter  day  ;  amid  ueath  a  traitors  foot — have  they  se- 
the  gloomy  retrospect  of  the  past,  cured   his  smile?     After  many  a 
there  is  one  bright  spot  of  fixed  and  well-fought    field  thev    yielded  to 
abiding  lustre,  on  which  delighted  re-  menace,*  and  what    has  been  the 
miniscence  dwells  with  untiring  gaze,  result?    Has  contentment  and  gra- 
as  it  glows  into  stronger  radiance,  and  titude  marked  the  conduct  of  those 
wreathes  from  out  the  mists  that  would  to    whom    they   stooped  ?  After 
quench  it,  a  halo  to  encircle  it  with  bearing  for   years,  the   angry  as- 
glory ;  while  hope  expands  the  grow-  saults  of  the  priesthood  and  their 
ing  splendour  and  traces  in  every  ray  miuions,  they  at  length  succumbed, 
a  message  of  future  peace — peace,  the  and  loosed  the  bands  which  had  coerced 


first  and  greatest  blessing— -  tired  na-  their  disaffection,  and  for  what  ?  To 
ture's  sweet  restorer" — the  soothing   raise  to  the  altitude  of  British 


balm  of  life — the  emblem  pledge  and  the  slaves  of  a  hostile  power,  the 

foretaste,  the  crowning  joy,  the  great  sworn  enemies  of  their  rights  and  pri- 

presiding  spirit  of  Heaven  itself.  vileges.    The  instruments  of  inquisi- 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  torial  ferocity,  that  the  leaven  of 


alone  in  the  field,  without  an  earthly  malice  might  spread  and  prevail 
aim  to  defend  them  or  an  earthly  shield  poison  the  sources  of  law  and  govern- 
to  cover  them.    The  great  and  noble  ment 

Ones  of  the  land  have  arisen,  and  stood  This  was  the  first  great  wound  given 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  op-  to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  In  ad- 
posing  a  barrier  to  the  sweeping  flood  dition  to  the  host  of  evils  which  fol- 
of  popular  fury.  The  democrat's  ca-  lowed  in  its  train,  it  rendered  a  se- 
reer  nas  been  arrested — shall  we  say  cond  defeat-f-  all  but  inevitable.  Were 
permanently  ?  The  British  peers  have  it  not  for  the  impulse  thus  given  to  no- 
met  the  assault,  and  quailed  not  before  pular  excitement  and  the  influx  of  po> 
ils  violence,  but  fearlessly  dared  the  pular  leaders  thus  poured  upon  the  Ic- 


*  Catholic  Emancipation.  f  Reform  Bill. 
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gislature,  a  radical  reform  would  never 
have  been  sanctioned  by  our  Upper 
House.  But  the  preponderance  that 
measure  grave  to  the  movement  party 
at  such  a  crisis,  baffled  everv  effort  at 
resistance,  and  the  Peers  shrunk  be- 
fore the  **  pressure  from  without;"  the 
evils  which  their  weakness  had  caused, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  avert. 
The  demon  they  had  evoked,  they  had 
not  the  strength  to  master.  The  un- 
swerving opposition  which  was  so  long 
given  to  constitutional  change,  grew 
languid  and  became  extinct ;  adding 
another  to  the  succession  of  popular 
triumphs,  and  providiug  the  means  of 
their  recurrence. 

Both  those  measures  became  law, 
and  as  a  necessary  result,  proved  to  be, 
but  the  first  instalments  of  an  unlimit- 
ed— an  illimitable  debt ;  others  have 
followed  ;  worthy  successors,  bearing 
their  parent's  impress — in  the  short 
interval  of  a  year  or  two,  we  seem  to 
have  grown  old  in  revolutionary  dar- 
ing. Why,  a  century  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  to  raise  the  spirit  of  change 
to  the  colossal  magnitude  it  now  exhibits. 
Menaces  now  are  patiently  listened  to — 
demands  are  openly  made — efforts  are 
feebly  opposed — encroachments  are 
passively  acquiesced  in,  which  a  year  or 
two  ago  would  have  been  branded  as  the 
blackest  treason.  Would  not  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  profligate  press  of 
that  day  have  deemed  their  page 
polluted  by  the  prurient  virulence  that 
now  deluges  the  kingdom  ?  Time  and 
space  forbid  our  quoting  examples, 
but  surely  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
scanned  that  is  not  pregnant  with  a 
candour  of  malignity — a  hardy  avowal 
of  political  baseness — a  vehemence  of 
revolutionary  passion  from  which  the 
most  reckless  of  their  predecessors 
would  have  shrunk,* and  to  their  Lord- 
ships more  especially,  passing  events 
are  uttering  a  most  articulate  voice  ; 


menaces  have  been  urged,  and  new  de- 
sinns  unfolded,  which  must  sound  in 
their  ears  like  the  echo  of  a  distant 
earthquake.  An  insurgent  rabble  re- 
spects not  dignities,  when  their  hour  of 
frenzv  comes,  and  we  need  not  point 
out  the  first  victims  of  popular  wrath  ; 
but  a  more  imminent  peril  threatens 
them — a  licentious  press  is  inundating 
the  kingdom  with  gross  and  unmasked 
Jacobinism,  stimulating  the  malignant 
hatred  of  a  sightless  mob  against  their 
character  and  their  existence,  exhaust- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  invective,  in 
heaping  obloquy  on  them — but  the 
source  of  their  danger  is  higher  still. 
Were  we  to  take  up  the  last  year's  re- 
cords of  our  second  chamber,  and 
thence  detail  the  unblushing  declara- 
tions made  in  solemn  council,  or  the 
measure  proposed  and  yet  to  be  urged 
upon  a  misruled  land — concentrating 
and  embodying  all  that  insolent  ma- 
lice ever  yet  dared  to  utter  or  perpe- 
trate against  the  objects  of  its  hate, 
a  faint  outline  thus  might  be  given  of 
the  peril  that  impends,  f  And  it  augurs 
something  ominous  in  the  coming  des- 
tinies of  the  empire,  when  the  solemn 
sanction  of  senatorial  dignity  is  im- 
pressed upon  ferocious  outrage  against 
all  that  is  high  and  noble  amongst  us — 
when  men  of  rank  and  opulence  are 
found  soliciting  infamy  in  the  cause  of 
revolutionary  turpitude,  and  directing 
the  stream  of  popular  fury  against  the 
brightest  and  greatest  characters  which 
are  yet  to  adorn  our  history's  page. 
But  none  of  these  things  need  intimi- 
date the  Peers.  The  utmost  efforts  of 
remorseless  passion,  or  deliberate  guilt, 
will  exhibit,  but  the  impotency  of  an 
expiring  grasp,  if  they  be  but  true  to 
themselves,  if  they  but  see  the  dan- 
ger and  summon  fortitude  to  resist 
it.  Themselves  the  arbiters  of  their 
own  and  their  country's  fate,  by 
shrinking,  they  only  court  destruction, 


*  Touching  the  Peerage — a  leading  periodical  would  scarcely  have  inserted  a  few 
years  ago  such  passages  as  these — 

Need  we  demonstrate  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  House  of  Peers  with  good 
government  ? 

Why  are  we  to  be  told  that  recourse  will  not  be  had  to  organic  change,  the  only 
thing  they  fear  ? 

The  pear  is  nearly  ripe — the  appeal  may  soon  be  made  to  the  people,  whether  they 
will  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  Peers. 

The  resolves  in  Pandemonium  on  good  and  evil,  are  not  a  matter  of  more  cer- 
tainty than  those  of  the  Peers  on  the  same  questions. 

f  Space  forbids  our  more  than  alluding  to  the  shameless  insults  levelled  at  the 
upper,  by  members  of  the  lower  house  last  session — but  Mr.  O' Council's,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's, and  other  notices  on  the  journals  of  the  latter,  touching  Peerage  Reform  f ! ! 
speak  for  themselves. 
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as  every  inch  they  yield,  every  con- 
cession they  make,  is  but  accelerating' 
the  rapidity  of  their  descentt  and  risk- 
ing their  existence  by  a  suicidal  act. 

"But  history  and  experience  alike  at- 
test, that  passive  compliance  with  po- 
pular demands,  instead  of  averting  or 
retarding,  aggravates  impending  dan- 
ger— that  it  but  stimulates  the  cravings 
of  insatiable  appetite— that  it  is  but 
breaking  the  maniac's  fetters, — for  him 
to  turn  and  rend  his  keeper.  We 
would  remind  our  Peers  of  the  acts  of 
their  forefathers  in  1648,  when  unli- 
mited concession  characterized  every 
measure  until  after  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  virtue  outraged  by  the 
most  iusane  acquiescence,  they  ven 
tured  to  hesitate  on  a  trying  occasion. 
They  shrunk  from  the  precipice  to  which 
their  weakness  had  urged  them  ;  and 
forthwith  the  resolution  which  is  now 
only  proposed,  was  passed  and  exe- 
cuted— **  the  Commons  declared,  th  tt 
they  were  the  sole  representatives  of 
the  nation,  that  the  Peers  held  their 
6eats  as  individuals  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, and  that  if  they  did  not  consent 
to  acts  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  people,  the  Commons  and  com- 
plying Lords  should  join  together, 
&c.r*  The  sequel  is  known — sen- 
tence of  extinction  went  forth  against 
them,  and  they  almost  became  the 
executioners  of  it  themselves.  And 
we  would  also  remind  them  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  nobility  in  1791, 
when  a  Parisian  mob  clamoured  for 
their  destruction.  The  noblesse  in 
the  spirit  of  a  generous  chivalry,  (they 
knew  not  the  character  of  their  assail- 
ants,) at  the  very  first  struggle  in  one 
night  (I Oth  August)  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered all  their  privileges,  abolish- 
ing dignities  and  emoluments  of  every 
kind  —  they  expiated  their  weak- 
ness by  spoliation,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  death  ! ! — and  again — to 
turn  from  the  past  to  the  present — wc 
would  direct  their  attention  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  boasted  Utopia  of  the 
demago/ue  and  the  sciolist.  There, 
the  first  shock  of  that  earthquake  was 
felt,  which  rocked  every  throne  in  Ku- 
rope,  and  seemed  commissioned  against 
all  political  stability.  We  take  up  the 
record  of  events  which  arc  hourly 
transpiring  there,  and  we  ask,  has  the 
convulsion,  which  shook  that  nation 
from  the  parent  stem,  ceased  to  vi- 
brate 'f    Details  are  unnecessary,  w  hen 


the  occurrences  are  oh  every  lip ;  btxt 
we  fear  not  contradiction  when  we 
state,  that  if  ever  peace  and  union 
blessed  those  states,  their  days  are 
numbered.  A  year  or  two  since,  that 
collossal  fabric  was  almost  rent  in 
twain  ; — the  chasm  was  closed,  but 
not  cemented — the  unhealed  wound  is 
now  hid  from  view,  but  fierce  and  un- 
checked fever  still  riots  in  ever?  limb. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  !  The 
germs  of  internal  dissolution  there 
flourish  in  rank  luxuriance.  The  peo- 
ple— the  unerring  wisdom,  the  stern 
virtue,  the  majesty,  the  power,  the  wn- 
geance,  of  the  people,  there,  form  the 
sole  theme  of  flattery,  the  sole  object 
of  terror,  the  pole-star  of  legislation. 
Legitimate  government,  therefore*  in 
America,  trembles  on  the  verge  of  a 
volcano.  Popular  fervour,  stimulated 
by  adulation,  unable  to  govern,  unwil- 
ling to  obey,  is  Fathering  resistless  en- 
ergy— each  moment  of  partial  sup- 
pression only  accumulating  force  for 
the  ultimate  explosion.  And  in  vain 
docs  the  ruling  power  now  seek  to  stay 
it :  already  is  trie  utter  impotency  of 
coercive  effort  both  seen  and  felt ;  a  ud 
the  passive  nominee  of  a  demagogue 
taught,  that  he  may,  by  acquiescence 

Whet 

Not  glut,  the  ncvcr.gorged  leviathan. 

At  this  moment  is  a  rival  banner 
ready  for  elevation  in  every  state  ;  and 
insurrection,  civil  war  and  dismember- 
ment threaten — a  train  of  evils  which 
successively  await,  and  must  inevitably 
terminate  the  Western  Republic. 

Nor  should  the  apprehension  of  civil 
convulsion  induce  our  peerage  to  yield 
one  moment  to  a  delusive  expediency. 
The  assault  will  still  wear  the  aspect 
of  constitutional  effort,  aud  the  strug- 
gle long  continue  a  moral  one  ;  to  re- 
sist which  effectually,  onlv  moral  firm- 
ness will  be  required.  Though  ruffian 
violence,  midnight  intimidation,  and 
sanguinary  outrage  prevail,  the  sphere 
of  their  operation  is,  and  long  will  be, 
limited  to  the  poll  and  the  court-hou<e. 
We  must  surfer  many  a  defeat,  they 
must  achieve  many  a  triumph,  ere  a 
reign  of  terror  commence,  ere  the  iron 
sway  of  popular  anarchy  become  uni- 
versal— a  consummation  which  nought 
but  concession  can  ever  produce.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  menaces  of 
physical  coercion  may  be  met  by  the 
smile  of  derision.    The  democrat  may 


•  Hume,  6. 

♦  * 
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talk  of  rebellion ;  but  his  threatening" 
jargon,  without  alarming  the  most  ti- 
mid, scarcely  yields  a  pretext  to  a 
venal  ministry  to  screen  their  acts  of 
perfidy.  Well  they  know,  that  an  ap- 
peal to  force  would  only  hasten  their 
destruction,  which  now  hngereth — that 
the  British  phalanx,  true  as  the  steel 
they  wear,  would  now,  as  before,  sweep 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  their  mad  and 
disorderly  hordes.  No !  never  will 
the  flames  of  civil  war  consume  our 
fair  and  fertile  plains,  until  by  folly,  by 
cowardice  and  treachery,  popular  fer- 
vour be  ripened  to  wild  and  resistless 
frenzy. 

And  as  of  civil  convulsions,  so  of 
the  puerile  menaces  of  organic  change 
in  the  upper  house.  It  is  only  by  a 
revolutionary  second  chamber  that  the 
first  will  ever  be  invaded  ;  and  what  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  attenuated  ma- 
jority the  movement  there  commands  ? 
Such  an  attempt,  at  present,  would 
only  ensure  defeat,  and  merit  scorn. 

IJut  a  few  short  months,  and  things 
may  fearfully  change.  A  few  more 
triumphs  to  the  movement  party,  and 
the  opposition,  which  is  now  difficult, 
will  tnen  be  vain.  The  murmur  that 
now  awakes,  will  then  become  the  yell 
that  appals, — or  the  cry  for  blood  that 
is  never  hushed  but  to  have  its  victims 
marked.  The  Peers  now  stand  at  the 
Rubicon  of  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's fate.  Will  they  cross,  and  rouse 
the  demon  of  civil  war,  to  scorch  the 
nation  with  his  fiery  breath  ?  We  hope 
better  things :  and  therefore,  as  men 
whose  lives,  and  liberties  and  faith  de- 
pend, we  call  upon  our  noble  Lords  to 
"bide  the  shuck,"  to  stand  fast  and 
quit  them  like  men.  We  have  remind- 
ed them  of  their  ancestors'  frailty  ;  w  e 
would  now  turn  the  picture,  and  talk 
of  their  achievement*,  were  it  not  that 
the  task  would  take  volumes  where  we 
have  not  lines.  Are  not  our  peers  the 
descendants  of  those,  whose  names 
stand  blazoned  brightest  on  the  daz- 
zling pinnacles  of  our  country's  glory  ? 
potent  spells,  to  awake  in  every  breast 
resolves  of  might  and  virtue  ?  Have 
not  their  ancestors  led  our  armies  to 
victory — swept  the  ocean  with  our 
fleets,  and  gathered  deathless  laurels  in 
every  field  of  tame  ?  Has  not  their 
courage  sustained  our  liberties,  and 
spread  our  dominion  ?  Does  not  the 
blood  of  the  Howards  and  the  Percys 
flow  in  their  veins  ?  Are  they  not  the 
descendants  of  Marlborough,  of  Chat- 
ham, and  Somere ;  of  Aberciomby, 
Howe,  and  Nelson  ?    Aud  have  they 


not  at  their  head  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred battles,  before  whose  mighty  arm 
a  world's  despot  shrunk  paralysed  and 
prostrate  ;  who  smote  the  sword  from 
the  victor's  hand ;  who  weighed  na- 
tions in  a  balance,  and  appointed  each 
its  due  portion  ?  And  wdl  our  peers 
forget  the  glories,  to  imitate  the  weak- 
ness of  their  ancestors?  Perish  the 
thought  They  will  never  become  the 
fawning  sycophants,  the  abject  slaves 
of  a  debased  and  debasing  ascendancy. 
They  will  never  yield  to  the  serpent 
fascination  of  a  wdy  foe,  who  has  min- 
gled death  in  the  springs  of  a  nation's 
file-blood,  that  her  people  might  writhe 
under  the  poison  that  consumes  them. 
While  removing  the  dross  that  encum- 
bers, they  will  not  pull  down  the  pil- 
lars that  support  the  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitution— that  august  and  glorious  fa- 
bric, which  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors fortified,  and  their  trophies  adorn; 
which  has  survived  the  wrath  of  the 
zealot,  the  rage  of  the  democrat,  the 
sword  of  the  invader ;  and  stood  for 
centuries,  unscathed  by  flood,  by  fire, 
or  tempest ;  never  will  they  suffer  it 
to  be  trampled  on  by  the  cloven-feet 
of  an  atrocious  priesthood.  But, 
strong  in  the  armour  of  ancient  faith 
and  loyalty,  let  them  resist  the  pesti- 
lential genius  of  republicanism,  with 
its  delusive  and  ever-crumbling  theo- 
ries, nor  wait  until  the  cup  of  popular 
frenzy  is  full  to  overflowing,  to  close 
its  burning  fountains. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  Irish  Con- 
servatives. The  plans  and  object  of 
your  assailants  are  fully  developed — 
the  elevation  of  Popish  supremacy,  on 
the  ruins  of  Protestantism,  and  your 
extirpation  or  expulsion  from  Irefand. 
This  consummation  is  to  be  effected, 
not  by  physical,  but  legislative  coer- 
cion, lour  natural  guardians  are  the 
slaves  of  a  faction,  and  have  a  majority 
of  your  representatives  to  support 
them.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  peeiage  is  at  present  the 
only  I  wrier  to  the  ruin  that  impends; 
and  even  that,  your  Lift  hope,  now  is 
threatened.  A*M-e<»nd  time,  in  British 
history,  is  the  txtinetion  of  our  upper 
chamtier  attempted  ;  most  ineptly,  no 
douot  ;  but  it  is  by  you  that  this  must 
be  proved  .  you  are  the  source  of  their 
strength  in  this  vital  combat ;  by  the 
manifestation  of  your  support  their  re- 
sistance is  to  be  rendered  effectual. 
We  have  laid  before  you  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
would  now  ask  you,  what  has  given  it 
an  aspect  so  appalling?     What  has 
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been  the  pregnant  cause  of  all  those 
evils  ?  Bear  with  a  few  words,  not  of 
censure,  but  monition ;— and  wouhl, 
that  instead  of  being  scanned  by  the 
eye,  they  were  branded  in  deep  con- 
viction on  the  mind,— has  it  not  been 
your  apathy  and  inertness,  while  im- 
placable hostility  was  straining  every 
nerve  for  your  destruction?  Have 
you  not,  with  childlike  infatuation,  in- 
stead of  meeting  and  averting,  closed 
your  eyes  to  the  coming  danger,  and 
by  inexplicable  indolence,  permitted  a 
spark,  which  an  infant's  foot  might 
once  have  crushed,  to  threaten  univer- 
sal conflagration?  It  may  well  be  said 
of  you,  that  while  you  slept  the  tares 
were  sown,  and  you  awoke  only  to  sec 
what  an  enemy  had  done. 

But  though  you  tarried  so  long  from 
the  held,  though  your  first  inexperi- 
enced efforts  were  opposed  to  an  ene- 
my practised  in  combat,  nerved  by  ma- 
lignity, and  flushed  by  partial  success, 
a  most  encouraging,  a  triumphant  stand 
has  been  made.  Even  already  the  re- 
sults of  your  fresh-roused  courage,  your 
unflinching  firmness  arc  apparent.  Be- 
hold the  change  that  has  been  wrought 
among  us !  Instead  of  a  few  despised 
and  trembling  stragglers,  crouching 
round  their  devoted  leaders,  awaiting 
ruin  in  every  shock  of  popular  vio- 
lence, without  a  hope  to  inspire  them; 
*•  nothing  left  but  their  honour,"  and 
the  high  resolve,  to  share  their  coun- 
try's fate,  as  was  our  state  when  the 
first  <fe-formed  parliament  met — our 
leaders  are  now  surrounded  by  a  noble 
phalanx,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  foe  in 
numbers,  but  how  infinitely  above  them 
in  genius,  wisdom,  and  honour;  and 
above  all,  in  their  sacred  veneration  for 
that  high  old  spirit  of  British  thought 
and  feeling — the  true  source  and  safe- 
guard of  our  national  glory ;  and 
against  which  are  now  concentrated 
the  utmost  energies  of  blind,  infuriate, 
implacable  malice. 

rhere  is,  however,  still  a  majority  ; 
base  and  paltry,  no  doubt ;  but 
it  must  be  annihilated,  that  the 
threats  and  designs  which  are  based 
thereon  may  share  its  grave.  For  this, 
renewed  exertion  is  necessary.  The 
incendiary  has  avowed  his  guilty  pur- 
pose, and  knows  the  penalty  which  na- 
tional retribution  will  exact ;  the  cra- 
vings of  revenge  are  therefore  quick- 
ened to  the  recklessness  of  a  despair 
which  would  purchase  with  life  the 
death  of  its  victim.  Our  safety  thus 
rests  upon  the  unqualified  putting  forth 
of  every  antagonist  effort, — upon  our 


showing  a  determined,  undaunted  front , 
and  wielding,  with  the  assured  skill  of 
our  opponents,  those  weapons  of  the 
constitution  which  they  are  perverting' 
to  its  overthrow.    We  have  already- 
pointed  out  the  line  of  policy  adopted 
for  your  extirpation, — a  species  of  as- 
sault as  fatal  as  it  is  treacherous ;  deli- 
berate and  noiseless,  but  unerring  in 
its  operation  ;  by  which  the  system  of 
representation  that  was  designed  to  be 
the  Palladium  of  vour  liberties,  has 
been  rendered  the  engine  of  their  des- 
truction.   We  have  told  you,  that  the 
court  of  registry  is  the  place  where 
this  parricidal  act  is  sought  to  be  per- 
petrated,—an  attempt  which  must  ine- 
vitably succeed,  if  fear  or  apathy  be 
indulged.    To  that  scene  of  conflict 
we  would  urge  you  by  those  motives 
that  must  ever  awake  to  alarm  and 
promptitude, — the  protection  of  your 
property,  your  freedom,  your  faith  ; — 
your  happiness  in  this  world — your 
prospects  in  a  better.    Surely  you  will 
not  pause  and  procrastinate  until  the 
cloud,  that  now  lours,  shall  send  forth 
its  lightnings ;   when  the  only  boon 
that  mercy  will  vouchsafe,  is  the  alter- 
native of  an  appalling  death,  or  a  worse 
apostacy?    Will  you  wait,  until  the 
torch  of  anarchy  is  in  your  dwellings, 
the  Jacobin  dagger  at  your  throats,  or 
the  revolutionary  halter  at  your  necks  'f 
A  fearful  crisis  impends,  and  every 
moment  is  pregnant  with  eventful  in- 
terest.   To  loiter  is  to  perish.  Let, 
therefore,  vigilance,  energy,  and  ac- 
tion characterise  your  conduct ;  and, 
while  undefiled  by  its  influence,  catch 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  that  nerves  your 
foe,  making  zeal  and  indignation  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom. 
Enrol  your  names  upon  that  record  of 
the  brave  and  free,  to  which  your 
country  calls  you.     Be  up  at  your 

f>ost,  swelling  the  ranks  of  faith' and 
oyalty,  that  by  your  wide,  and  deep, 
and  dauntless  front, — by  your  enthusi- 
astic cheers  of  unchanged  devotion, 
your  noble  leaders  may  feel  the  thrill 
of  fearless  hope,  and,  strong  in  your 
strength,  may  meet  unmoved  the 
sweeping  flood  of  wild  licentiousness, 
which  beats  and  surges  round  them, — 
that,  contemning  alike  the  remorseless 
passion  and  brutal  revelry  of  a  reckless 
but  impotent  rabble,  they  may  stand 
undismayed,  amid  the  rollings  and 
howlings  of  the  moral  deluge  which  so 
portentously  threatens,  and  say  with 
stilling  energy  to  its  advancing  waters, 
44  so  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  farther !" 

C.  C.  T. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

If  by  some  great  social  evolution  in  and  before  its  virtue,  courage,  and  re- 
the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  division,  sisting  spirit  can  be  fully  brought  into 
the  whole  body  of  the  loyal  and  well-  concert ;  the  destructive  may  have  se- 
affected  to  the  constitution  of  England,  cured  a  position  inconsistent  with  the 
were  to  be  separated  from  the  radical  public  safety.  Such  is  the  fearful  pro- 
reformers,  we  have  long  felt  confident  cess  that  has  been  pausing  before  our 
that  the  latter  would  be  taught  one  eyes  from  the  end  of  the  Peninsular 
great  fact  of  no  small  importance  to  the  war  to  the  present  moment.  It  has 
country, — that  they  are  a  contemptible  been  such  as  to  make  many  a  sound 
minority,  which  derives  its  whole  heart  quail  for  England,  and  some 
weight  from  the  base  passions  and  the  leading  minds  retire  in  despair  from 
blind  activity  which  make  it  an  effi-  the  hopeless  conflict.  Hopeless  indeed, 
cient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  every  in  the  history  of  nations,  have  such 
political  adventurer —  the  "  scouudrel  conHicts  been.  We  never,  ourselves, 
to  be  found  in  every  village,  who  calls  despaired,  for  we  trusted  in  the  righteous 
himself  the  public.*'  But  the  action  of  Power,  that  has  never  been  deserted 
the  saner  opinions  and  better  affected  by  England,  or  abandoned  her  in  her 
feelings  of  the  country  is,  us  ever  has  distress. 

been  the  case,  slow  and  retarded  in  its       Great  as  was  the  danger,  and  slow 
progress.     While  error  is  easily  in-  as  has  been  the  rally,  the  mind  of  Eng- 
volved  in  specious  pleas  of  patriotism  land  is  awake  ;  voice  calls  to  voice — 
and  public  good,  ana  exposure  depends  and  deep  calls  to  deep— the  virtue, 
on  the  more  difficult  process  of  disabus-  w  isdom,  and  power  of  the  first  people 
ing  the  public  mind  ; — the  peaceful  and  on  the  earth — Protestant  Constitutional 
industrious, — the    honest   and   high-  England.    The  struggle  on  which  the 
minded  have  a  reluctanceto  be  dragged  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  suspended— 
forward  into  collision  with  turbuleuae  had  been  transferred  to  Ireland — the 
and  wrongful  violence,  and  are  devoid  first  blow  was  struck  at  the  rights  of 
of  that  fierce  euergy  which  gives  its  the  subject,  and  the  second  at  the 
fatal  jK)wer  and  concentration  to  the  Church  of  Christ.    Such  blows  could 
factious.    And  if  it  be  considered  that  not  be  concealed  by  palliatious,  and 
the  elements  of  revolutionary  move-  the  conservatives   of    Ireland  were 
roent,  working  together,  long  and  uuder  brought  together  by  the  common  and 
various  forms,  in  many  an  under-ground  imminent  danger.    The  Conservative 
channel,  are  necessarily  far  advanced  spirit  of  England  responded — and  the 
into  maturity,  before  resistance  can  be  sense  of  every  right  and  true  heart  be- 
thought  of — it   will  be  understood,  gan  slowly  to  be  linked  into  commu- 
how  fearful  is  the  advantage  of  the  d«-  nion  through  the  land,  until  the  voice 
structi ve     principle — how    desperate  of  the  public — not  the  oflscnuring  of 
the  odds  against  the  counteraction  of  sedition  and  itrttorancc,  to  which  that 
right,  truth,  justice,  religion,  and  civil  high  name  is  sometimes  misapplied— 
order.    Thousands  of  rightly  disposed  but  the  genuine,   well-informed,  in- 
miuds  are  imposed  on — and  the  coun-  dustrious,  independent,  sound-minded 
try  sustains  many  a  heavy  shock  be-  British  public,  utters  its  genuine  senti- 
fore  the  public  mind  is  truly  roused  ments,  Xulumux  ft  get  Augikc  mutari; — 
into  a  state  of  intelligent  attention  ;  as  loudly,  and  we  iru>t  as  irresistibly 
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as  ever  it  has  been  heard  in  the  hour  of 
constitutional  danger. 

The  reaction  which  wc  have  thus  de- 
scribed, has  been  for  some  years  the 
subject  of  question,  among  the  unversed 
or  unobservant  in  public  ev.  :>t- — 
The  doubt  we  trust  is  over  and  the 
simplest  Protestant  will  feel  as  little 
faint-hearted  on  this  head,  as  the  most 
watchful  Conservative  who  sounds  the 
watchword  of  the  fight.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine  a  sign  more  fatal 
to  the  hopes  of  the  infidel  democracy, 
which  has  so  long  banished  order  and 
.peace  from  the  country,  thin  the  de- 
cisive conduct  of  Glasgow,  in  its  recent 
reception  of  the  illustrious  leader  of 
the  Conservatives  of  England.  The 
city  of  Glasgow,  second  to  none  in  the 
empire  for  its  commercial  prosperity 
and  profound  intelligence,  has  been  less 
happily  marked  for  the  curious  incon- 
sistency with  which  it  had  suffered  it- 
self to  lend  an  ear  to  the  spurious  li- 
beralism of  infidel  philosophers,  and 
radical  empirics.  Hut  it  has  illustri- 
ously redeemed  itself,  by  the  more 
sterling  liberality,  which  frankly  ac- 
knowledges error. 

Of  this  glorious  event  it  would  be 
our  desire  to  give  our  readers  the  most 
full  and  minute  intelligence.  For  not 
the  slightest  incident  can  be  wanting 
in  interest,  which  is  connected  with  an 
event,  for  the  report  of  which  every 
intelligent  mind  in  the  kingdom  is  on 
the  watch.  But  our  Number  is  almost 
made  up,  and  while  wc  write  the 
printer  is  at*  a  stand.  We  must,  there- 
fore, though  fain  to  dally  with  a  theme 
we  love,  pass  on  with  a  rapid  pen,  and 
endeavour  to  select  the  points  of  chief 
interest  for  narration  or  comment. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the 
inauguration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
Lord  Rector  of  an  University,  hitherto 
conspicuous  for  its  Whig  predilections. 
Though  justice  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  on  without  the  qualifying  admis- 
sion, that  it  is  but  recently  that  the  im- 
putation of  Whiggism  implied  taint- 
ed loyalty  and  unconstitutional  opi- 
nion. The  young  are  by  nature 
Whi'js — maturity  brings  experience 
and  conservatism. 

Nor  will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 


delay  with  the  inaugural  speech — it 
has  wou  the  free  applause  of  even  the 
liberal  press — and  this  may  be  its 
praise.  It  was  marked  by  that  strong 
masculine  common  sense,  discrimi- 
nating sagacity  and  tact,  and  nervous 
simplicity  of  language,  which  are  the 
great  features  of  Sir  Robert  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  Even  on  the  topic  of 
education  conservative,  he  dwelt  with 
great  vigour  and  propriety  of  illustration 
on  the  study  of  those  models  of  classical 
antiquity,  from  which  so  many  firstrate 
orators  'aud  writers  have  been  formed, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be 
traced  the  modern  corruption  of  Bri- 
tish literature. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  true  point  of 
universal  interest,  the  dinner  giveu  by 
the  city  on  Friday  the  13th.  It  is  hardly 
less  memorable  for  the  explicit  decla- 
rations from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  w  hich 
it  was  the  occasion,  than  for  the  cir- 
cumstances which  proudly  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  ordinary  public  demon- 
strations— the  magnificence,  superb 
scale,  and  perfect  good  taste  of  the 

f i reparations,  such  as  could  only  come 
rain  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
first  order.  We  remark  this,  because 
the  facility  with  which  public  enter- 
tainments can  be  got  up,  in  some  de- 
gree diminishes  the  ordinary  impression 
of  this  mode  of  expressing  public  sen- 
timent. A  pavilion,  which  dined 
Three  Thousand  Four  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Five  Gentlemen, — thirty-two 
feet  in  height,  supported  by  Iweuty- 
f«  ur  elegantly  formed  pillars,  with  gal- 
leries ou  three  sides,  aud  adorned  by 
national  devices,  was  built  for  the  oc- 
casion with  a  celerity  that  suqirised 
the  builders  themselves.  At  five  the 
guests  assembled  in  this  vast  pavilion, 
more  splendid  than  the  halls  of  Ori- 
ental monarchs — 

When  Egypt  with  Awyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury 

—with  that  calm  and  orderly  preci- 
sion which  marked  that  the  guests 
were  of  a  better  order  than  public 
dinners  sometimes  briug  together  in 
these  times.  Among  these  guests 
were  the  prime  of  the  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy.* One  incident  we  must 
not  omit,  strongly  indicative  of  the 


*  Amongst  the  distinguished  individuals  who  entered  the  hall  with  the  Hon. 
Baronet  was  Henry  Monteith,  Esq.  of  Carstairs,  the  President  ;  and  afterwards  we 
observed  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Chair- 
man : — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.  M. P.;  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  Marquess  of  Tweedale; 
Earl  of  Morion  ;  Earl  of  Glasgow  j  Earl  of  Haddington ;  Earl  of  Rosslyn  j  Vis- 
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class  and  the  feeling :  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  first  introduction  was  greeted 
bj  no  loud  cheers — the  moment  was 
felt  in  every  heart  to  be  sacred — 
solemn  as  the  eve  of  battle ;  he  was 
received  with  no  heartless  outcry, 
such  as  raises  its  prostituted  vocife- 
ration before  the  base  idols  of  the 
Corn- Exchange, — but  the  hearty  cheer 
of  three  thousand  Conservatives  was 
preceded  by  a  deep,  sudden,  breathless 
silence  which  showed  the  reverence  of 
Scotland  for  the  representative  of  the 
national  cause.  And  well,  before  they 
left  that  room,  was  that  respect  vindi- 
cated, and  the  high  expectations  ful- 
filled of  that  company,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  sate  ex]>ectaut 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  for  every  word  that  was  to  be 
spoken  on  that  evening. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  has  been 
very  ably  reported  in  some  of  the 
Conservative  papers ;  and  we  deem  it 
right  to  say,  that  it  has  been  so  far 
contracted  by  some  of  their  libera/  op- 
ponents as  to  be  entirely  stripped  of 
its  pretension  to  eloquence.  This  we 
do  not  condemn — it  is  the  common 
custom  on  both  sides,  and  is  by  most 
readers  understood.  All  agree  in  a 
substantially  fair  statement  of  the  po- 
litical sentiments  he  has  so  distinctly 
expressed.  As  we  are  here  reviewing 
simply,  we  shall  so  far  follow  their  ex- 
ample, earnestly  advising,  intreating 
every  one  of  our  readers  not  to  rest 
until,  for  the  benefit  of  his  whole 
household,  he  possesses  a  full  and  ac- 
curate copy  of  this  sound  and  masterly 
exposition  of  genuine  Conservatism. 

Sir  Robert  expresses  himself  freely 
on  the  nice  and  difficult  limits  between 
reform  and  revolution.  He  advocates 
no  narrow,  short-sighted  adherence  to 
pa*t  forms  of  institution,  which  society 
m  its  progress  must  ever  continue  to 
outgrow :  but  recognizing  the  enlarged 
and  altered  frame  of  modern  society, 
he  asserts, — 

**  I  see  the  necessity  of  widening 
the  foundation  on  which  the  defence 
of  the  British  Constitution  and  the 
religious  establishments  must  rest. 
]  ask  you — 1  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  for  any  coufession  of  error,  or 


even  of  the  change  of  opinion — all  I 
ask  is,  do  you  adhere  to  the  principles 
on  which  reform  was  advocat<  d  in 
1831  ?  and  if  you  do,  with  me  you 
ought  to  combine  for  the  defence  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country." 

To  the  peculiar  assembly,  at  that 
moment  addressed  by  Sir  Roliert,  the 
appeal  is  fair — there  is  no  room  for  a 
taunt  on  either  side.  Time,  and  expe- 
rience, which  follows  in  its  train,  lias 
taught  to  both  the  lesson  of  adversity. 
But  we  shall  follow  and  recommend  the 
worthy  leader's  profession  of  amnesty 
for  the  past,  and  trust  for  the  future. 
We  shall  not  ••fight  again  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  and  Flodden."  One 
thing  is  fair  to  admit,  that  the  working 
of  enactments  may  be  for  good  or  evil 
according  to  the  bauds  to  which  they 
are  entrusted  and  the  measures  that 
are  to  follow  thorn  up.  We  never, 
for  our  part,  doubted  the  intentions  of 
Sir  Robert :  but  we  still  doubt  the 
justness  of  his  former  application  of 
the  wise  principle  of  reform,  which  he 
quotes  as  the  rule  by  which  he  was 
governed — a  careful  adherence  "to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution,  by  which  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  are  equally 
secured."  All  general  statements  re- 
quire the  nicest  modifications  before 
they  can  be  confided  to  the  operation 
of  detail.  And  this  necessary  precau- 
tion is  precisely  what  now  meets  our 
unqualified  approbation  in  this  able 
ana  satisfactory  speech.  It  answers 
the  question,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, by  which  all  swear  and  few  agree 
upon  ?  Sir  Robert  here  leaves  no  loop- 
hole for  retreat  from  the  assertion  of 
his  future  rules  of  public  conduct. 

*•  Let  us  come  then  to  the  main 
point,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ciliate your  confidence,  or  attempt  to 
gain  your  support  by  hoisting  false 
colours.  1  mean,  gentlemen,  to  sup- 
port the  natiouul  establishments  which 
connect  Protestantism  with  the  state 
in  the  three  countries  (tremendous  ap- 
plause, the  w  hole  assemblage  standing 
up  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs.) 
Nothing  could  be  so  unseemly  alter 


count  Melville;  Lord  John  Campbell;  Viscount  Stormont,  M. P.;  Lord  John 
Scott,  M.P. ;  Lord  Forbes;  Rev.  Dr.  M'Leod;  Principal  M'Farlane;  Mr.  Joseph 
Peel;  Sir  George  Clerk,  M.  P. ;  Sir  H.  P.  Campbell,  Bart.  M.P. ;  Sir  C.  Lamb, 
Bart.';  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Bart.;  Sir  W.  Rhc,  Bart.  M.P.  ;  Sir  A.  Edmonstone, 
Bart-  ;  Win.  Forbes,  Esq.  M.P. ;  Sir  J.  MKeuzie.  Bart.;  Sir  Charles  Hastings, 
the  Hon.  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  &c.  Ac. 
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the  reception  which  I  have  met  with  No  man  has  with  common  attention 
— nothing  could  be  so  unseemly  as  to  read  the  history  of  England,  without 
say  one  word  of  disrespect  in  regard  being  taught  to  feel  that  the  British 
to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  reli-  Con-titution  has  derived  the  better 
gious  opinions.    No ;  I  will  say  with  portion  of  its  free  and  equable  spirit 
resect  to  dissent  in  this  country  that  from  the  principles  of  that  Reformation 
I  think  we  owe  to  it  a  great  obligation  which  are  best  embodied  in  the  Church 
for  the  efforts  it  lias  made  in  the  com-  of  England.     And  every  Protestant 
uion  cause  of  spreading  sound  doc-  Englishman,  who  believes  in  the  truths 
trines.    But  it  is  consistent  with  that  without   which   all   churches   are  a 
respect  and  with  that  obligation  to  de-  mockery,  must  feel  that  much  of  the 
clare,  that  in  my  opinion  more  futile  prosperity  of  England,  and  the  firm 
arguments  than  those  by  which  what  stability  of  her  institutions,  must  be 
is  called   the  voluntary    system  are  attributed  to   the   preserving  provi- 
supported,  were  never  presented  for  dence  and  guardian  care  of  that  rower 
the  consideration  of  men  interested  in  which  has  covenanted  never  to  desert 
the  welfare  of  their  brethren.    I  do  his  church,  "even  to  the  end."  This 
feel,  and  I  trust  that  you  feel  the  same,  is  the  first  principle  and  the  touch- 
that  it  is  right  thai  the  state  should  pay  stone  of  political  creeds — the  main 
hom  ive  to  Christianity  in  every  way  bulwark  ot  the  state — and  the  main 
that  it  is  possible  for  itto  do  so.    Is  it  point  of  attack  to  its  enemies,  for  with 
not  clear  that  the  demand  for  religious  it  all  comes  to  the  ground.  The 
instruction  shall  not  only  be  in  the  second  topic  is  not  much  less  motnen- 
direct  ratio  of  its  necessity,  but  abso-  tons,  for  in  the  aristocracy  of  England 
lately  made  on  the  inverse  ratio  that  resides  the  heart  and  life-blood  of  the 
those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  reli-  Constitution  itself.      The  balancing 
gious  instruction  are  not  the  first  but  centre  between  all  its  extreme  actions, 
the  last  who  will  make  a  voluntary  through  which  all  the  conduits  of  in- 
effort  to  get  it.    I  say  th.it  it  is  right  fluence  and  subjection  run,  and  where 
that  the  minister  who  i«  to  speak*  to  all  encroachments  find  a  natural  pre- 
thc  people — who  is  to  rebuke  indif-  ventive  :  a  counterbalancing  spirit  sig- 
ference — who  is  to  try  to  conciliate  nalixed  alike  in  the  field  of  Runnimede, 
them  towards  religious*  feelings — who  or  in  the  resistance  to  the  modern  spo- 
is  to  be  censor  over  presumptuous  vice  Hut  or — warding  off  the  encroachments 
- — should  be  inde|»eiidcntly  supported,  of  the  tyrant  John,  or  the  assaults  of  the 
I  say  that  man  ouiht  not  to  depend  demagogue  O'Connell — assailed  alike 
on  the  precarious  benevolence  of  those  by  tyrants  in  the  days  when  kings 
whom  it  is  his  business  to  admonish  aimed  at  unconstitutional  power,  or 
ami  rebuke.    1  infer  from  this  declara-  by  rabble  parliaments,  when  popular 
lion  ot  your  feelings  on  that  point  insurrection  menaced  the  crown.  We 
your  mind  is  made  up;  the  question  is  should  apologize  for  this  commonplace, 
not  wheiher  we  are  to  form  de  novo  a  but  unhappily  it  is  not  now  a  mere 
new  establishment— the  question   is,  flourish  of  declamation — it  must  become 
will  you  adhere  to  that  which  you  find  a  portion  of  the  litany  of  Conservatism, 
established  by  the  law,  and  guaranteed  and  though  we  have  cast  it  off  in  the 
to  yon  by  the  most  solemn  national  schools,  it  must  henceforth  be  recited 
compart.  "  Then  again  I  avow  to  you,  in  the  senate.    •«  The  hour  is  arrived* 
gentlemen,  1  mean  to  support  in  its  observed  our  leader,  "  when  if  the-e 
full   mte.:ritv  the   authority  of  the  are  our  feelings,  we  must  be  prepared 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  essential  and  to  act  on  them.**    And  again — 
indispensable  condition  of  the  mixed  "  If  your  sense  of  danger  is  that 
f  inn  of  government  under  which  you  which  I  apprehend  it  is  from  your  ae- 
hve,  and  as  essential  to   the  mainte-  plantations,   and    if    your  sentiment 
nauce  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  with  me  is  that  which  I  also  calculate 
1  ui'-an  to  consider  every  plausible  upon,  then  I  say  that,  having  these 
proposition  that  may  be  made,  not  di-  privileges,  and  refusing  to  exert  them, 
rectly  assailing  that  integrity  as  having  you  will  be  in  the  situation  of  the  man 
for  its  object  covertly  to  undermine  it.  who,  in  the  face  of  the  common  euemy, 
1  mean  to  consider  those  propositions,  having  a  sword,  refused  to  draw  it.** 
not  in  their  abstract  isolated  merits,  We  shall  add  to  these  strong  ex> 
hut  to  consider  the  tendency — the  nlti-  pressions,  another  sentence   or  two, 
mate  tendency  they  have  to  undermine  similarly  embodying  what  we  deem  a 
toe  House  of  Lords,  and  to  destroy  just  sense  of  the  emergency  of  this 
the  British  constitution/  fearful  hour. 
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-  I  see  that  the  time  is  come  for  us 
to  stand  forward  in  the  exercise  of  our 

Em  leges  ;  for  I  have  read  speeches  of 
;e,  delivered  by  those  whose  special 
doty  I  should  have  thought  it  to  be  to 
defend  the  British  Constitution  in  all 
its  integrity,  but  which  speeches  make 
me  unwilling  to  trust  its  defence  to 
their  official  exertions.    I  have  read 
speeches  delivered  by  great  legal  au- 
thorities, from  which  I  find  that  they 
have  not  yet  made  op  their  mind  about 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
am  sorry  for  it.    They  fear  the  time 
for  reform  in  that  House  has  come,  but 
they  have  not  seen  the  plan  that  is 
quite  according  to  their  wishes.  They 
axe  wearied  out  with  the  ransacking  of 
the   pigeon-holes,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  plans  for  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  every  objection  is, 
that  they  have  not  yet  had  the  good 
ruck  to  clraw  out  the  right  one.  On 
that  miserable  trifling  let  them  spare 
themselves  the  time  and  the  trouble- 
let  them  take  the  first  that  comes  in 
their  way,  whether  in  the  place  of  the 
House  of  Lords  there  shall  be  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  of  five  hundred,  or  a 
new  body  elected  by  the  Peers,  or  by 
the  head's  of  families — or  whether  the 
Peers  shall  have  a  suspensive  veto ; 
take  one  or  other  of  ail  their  plans, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same.    Why,  do 
you  believe  you  can  uproot  the  oak  of 
the  forest  that  has  seen  a  thousand 
generations  ? — do  you  think  you  can  up- 
root  that  noble  production  with  the 
achievements  of  thousands  of  illustrious 
deeds  suspended  from  its  branches — 
*  Exurius  veteres  populi  sacratas  que 
gestana  Dona — do  you  think  you  can 
uproot  it,  dig  a  trench  around  ir,  ami 
sever  the  thousand  minute  fibres  and 
ramifications,  the  growth  of  centuries, 
that'  have  incorporated  it  with  the 
mass  around  it— do  you  think  by  the 
aid  of  pullies  and  machinery,  by  all 
that   ingenuity  can   devise — do  you 
think  you  can  transplant  it.  and  bid  it 
abide  the  fury  of  the  storm?    No,  the 
first  gush  of  popular  passion  that  should 
sweep  the  land  would  bring  it  to  the 
ground,  and  with  all  the  contrivances 
of  artificial  machinery  which  had  been 
used   to  support  it  ;  and  miserable 
would  be  the  consolation  we  should 
have  that  the  advisers  of  that  ma- 
chinerj*,   and  the  architects  of  that 
ruinous  fabric,  would  probably  be  the 
rirtt  to  be  overwhelmed  under  it." 

To  this  we  are  tempted  to  add  ano- 
ther extract,  which  but  continues  -the 
cbaiu  of  these  leading  thoughts. 


And — "  when  for  such  arguments  as 
these  you  shall  have  abolished  the  House 
of  Lords,  how  long  do  you  think  the 
privilege  of  hereditary  monarchy  will 
remain  ?    I  will  tell  you — just  so  long 
as  the  prerogative  of'  monarchy  can  be 
made  a  useful  instrument  in  the.handa 
of  the  democracy  that  is  to  be  trium- 
phant.   The  peers,  it  is  said,  are  irre- 
sponsible.   I   heard   that   before.  I 
replied,  that  certainly  the  Peers  were 
not  responsible  in  the  s<  nse  in  which 
the  Commons  were  responsible  ;  but 
that  I  did  think  that  in  tneir  responsi- 
bility to  God,  to  their  own  conscience, 
and  to  enlightened   public  opinion, 
the  public  had  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 
But  what  I  said  in -the  place  in  which 
I  said  it,  met  with  a  different  reception 
from  what  it  meets  with  here.  Now, 
if  it  is  a  vital  objection  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  that  it  is  not  responsible  to 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  let 
me  ask  whether  there  are  any  other 
bodies  of  men  who  are  not  in  the  same 
sense  irresponsible  also.    The  House 
of  Commons  are  responsible  to  their 
constituents — the  ministry  are  respon- 
sible in  a  different  sense  from  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  let  me  ask 
you  to  whom  is  the  constituent  body 
responsible  ?    You  have  selected  n 
certain  body,  and  qualified  that  body 
for  the  exercise  of  a  great  power.  I 
say  not  a  word  on  that  subject,  as  find- 
ing fault  with  the  bestowing  of  that 
power.    I  state  only  the  fuct,  that  you 
nave  been  investing  some  3  or  4,000 
men   of  the  whole  classes  of  your 
society,  with  great  political  privileges  ; 
and  to  whom  are  they   responsible  ? 
They  arc  not  selected  for  any  peculiar 
qualification.    You  can  administer  no 
test  by  which  the  fitness  of  a  man  to 
exercise  the  franchise  can  be  correctly 
determined.     His  right  of  franchise 
depends  partly  on  hereditary  privilege, 
and  partly  on  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty ;  but  what  security  have  you  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  this  trust,  but 
that  security  which  we  have  that  the 
peers  will   faithfully  discharge  their 
duty,  namely,  their  responsibility  to 
God,  to  their  own  consciences,  and  to 
an  enlightened  public  opinion." 

Sir  Robert,  from  these  general  pro- 
positions, goes  to  vindicate  the  peers 
against  some  special  charges.  He 
replies  to  the  charge  of  having  resisted 
improvement,  by  the  unanswerable 
reference  to  the  charges  already  made 
with  their  indispensable  concurrence, 
and  by  this  cutting  retort  against  the 
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inconsistent  assailants— that  they  justi- 
fied the  distrust  of  the  Lords  by  their 
criminations  of  each  other. 

u  But  if  you  will  remember  their 
characters,  as  given  by  each  other, you 
will  hardly  blame  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  were  called  upon  to 
make  immediate  and  implicit  submis- 
sion. Why,  if  the  one  party  de- 
scribe the  other  as  base  and  bloody, 
and  the  other  party,  in  an  interchange 
of  compliment,  say  that  their  pre- 
sent allies  were  the'fomenters  of  sedi- 
tion in  Ireland  for  interested  purposes ; 
If  the  King  told  the  House  of  Lords 
in  my  hearing:,  that  attempts  were 
made  to  excite  the  people  or  Ireland, 
and  that  the  practices  to  which  he  had 
alluded  bad  engendered  destructive 
animosities,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation— can  you  blame  the  House  of 
Lords  if,  paying  those  parties  the  com- 
pliment of  believing  their  testimony, 
they  refuse  to  repose  in  them  unbounded 
confidence." 

Another  extract  from  the  same  por- 
tion of  Sir  Robert's  address,  we  make, 
for  its  bearing  on  a  special  question. 

"  They  did  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Irish  church.  I  made  no  account 
of  the  sum  ;  not  that  that  was  unim- 
portant. The  objection  was  not  one 
of  detail — it  was  one  of  principle. 
They  felt  that  by  consenting  to  the 
appropriation  clause,  a  principle  would 
be  introduced  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  existing  establish  ments.  And  can 
you  doubt,  that  if  the  Lords  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  avowals,  which 
from  the  newspapers  you  wHl  have 
perceived  are  now  made — avowals  of 
an  iuteution  to  require  the  destruction 
of  all  establishments,  as  unjust  to  those 
who  dissent — can  you  suppose  that  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  advanced 
one  step  towards  conciliation,  if  they 
had  taken  the  instalment  of  one-sixth  ?n 

The  next  topic  on  which  Sir  Robert 
enters  at  great,  but  not  too  great  length, 
is  one  that  has  latterly  been  pressing 
itself  strongly  on  every  one  who  can 
enlarge  his  views  to  the  comprehension 
of  political  precedent ;  the  example  of 
other  countries.  America  supplies  a 
singularly  appropriate  example.  The 
subject  has  been  seasonably  brought 
forward  by  M.  de  Toqueville,  a  distin- 
guished Frenchman,  a  disinterested 
witness,  whose  book  should  Ih?  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  professes  to 
form  opinions  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  aire.  The  iiu|H>rtant  tact  which 
this  work  sets  in  the  clearest  Tight,. 


is  the  real  uniform  natural  working  of 
democracy.    A  species  of  slavery  ia 
which  every  individual  is  oppressed  by 
the  accumulated  tyranny  of  a  whole 
nation.    Reason  might  arrive  at  these 
facts  in  the  form  of  necessary  inference 
from  human  nature,  and  the  common 
principles  of  social  action.    But  here 
it  is  exemplified  iu  the  most  successful 
oi'-the  modern  republics.  In  America  no 
man  has  a  will  of  his  own.   Every  one 
is  subject  to  a   popular  inquisition 
into  all  his  thoughts,  as  manifested  by 
the  circumstantial  evidence  of  all  bis 
words  and  actions.    He  may,  as  one  of 
the  multitude,  break  into  bis  neigh- 
bour's house,  and  tear  him  forth  to 
atone  by  death  for  the  colour  of  a 
cravat,  that  does  not  please  the  nice 
humour  of  the  many-headed  monster  ; 
but  he  is  at  the  same  time  not  the  less 
a  slave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
same  multitude,  in  whose  persons  the 
opposite  extremes  of  licentiousness  and 
slavery  seem  thus  happily  **  met  toge- 
ther," like  the  antithesis  to  mercy  and 
truth.    The  example  is  too  important 
to  pass  without  that  reference  to  autho- 
rity which  Sir  Robert  has  thought 
proper  to  select. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted,"  writes  De 
Tocqueville,  u  with  any  country  in 
which  there  is  so  little  true  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  so  little  freedom  of 
discussion  as  in  America.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  king  is  purely  physical  ;  it 
controls  the  action  of  the  subject  with- 
out subduing  his  private  will  ;  but  the 
majority  in  America  is  invested  with  a 
power  which  is  physical  and  moral  at 
the  same  time  ;  it  acts  upon  the  will  as 
well  u«  upon  the  actions  of  men,  and 
represses  not  only  all  contest,  but  all 
controversy.'*  Again — u  In  America 
the  majority  draws  a  formidable  circle 
round  the  exercise  of  thought  Within 
its  limits  an  author  is  at  liberty  to 
write  what  he  pleases  ;  but  woe  to 
him  that  dares  to  pass  them.*'  Here 
the  right  him.  gentleman  paused,  and 
then  observed  with  great  emphasis — 
**  And  surely,  gentlemen,  the  roan  wbo 
is  thus  obliged  to  truckle  to  a  majority 
ceases  even  to  entertain  the  common 
rights  of  a  free  citizen."  Sir  Rol>ert 
sums  up  a  series  of  remarks  by  this 
comprehensive  expression:  M  If  no  great 
writers  have  as  yet  appeared  in  Ame- 
rica the  reason  is  clear  ;  literary 
genius  cannot  exist  without  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  freedom  of  opinion  does 
not  exist  in  America.'' 

Additional  extracts  from  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  are  brought  forward  to 
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shew  their  opinions  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  those  just  cited,  proving 
strongly  that  these  eminent  statesmen, 
who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  working  and  machinery  of  the 
American  states,  apprehended  national 
rain  and  subversion  from  the  pressure 
of  popular  despotism. 

America  is  in  a  state  of  transition, 
which  may  require  centuries  for  its 
completion.  Her  unpeopled  forests 
are  to  be  reduced  within  the  province 
of  human  occupation,  and  the  form  of 
he?  empire  must  have  attained  matu- 
rity before  the  result  of  these  evils 
can  be  fully  seen.  The  stream  of  colo- 
nization is  yet  in  full  vigour — the  flame 
of  living  power  is  raised  to  its  intenscst 
action  by  the  perpetual  rush  of  gain, 
acquisition,  traffic,  and  territorial  occu- 
pation— nothing  can  stand  still  ;  and 
the  restless  and  humorsome  multitude 
are  pressed  forward  by  a  wave  of  pro- 
gress which  allows  no  pause  for  the 
accumulation  of  revolutionary  purfiose. 
The  vast  call  for  labour,  the  teeming 
market  for  speculation,  affords  an  ab- 
sorbing medium  for  restlessness,  cupi- 
dity, and  ambition  ;  the  mob  is  too 
busy  and  keen  for  the  idle  excitement 
of  the  vulgar  demagogue.  These,  how- 
cver.are  but  the  growing  powers  of  ado- 
lescence which  counterbalance  disease. 
A  hundred  years  must  at  least  elapse 
before  America,  even  without  the 
frightful  eonditions  cited  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  might  be  called  an  example  of  a 
successful  republic.  Before  that  time 
comes  we  wish  her  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  a  historical  example  of  repub- 
licanism. 

A  still  more  fearful  and  familiar 

example  is  found  nearer  home — France, 

the  mother  of  European  revolutionary 

opinions  and  impulses,  that, 

*•  When  they  list, 
**  Into  the  womb  that  bred  than  they  return." 

Sir  Robert  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  well-known  and  striking  contrast 
between  the  high  and  lofty  impulses  of 
patriotism  and  philanthropy  that  gave 
a  general  impulse  to  that  stormy  move- 
ment, and  the  directly  opposite  charac- 
ters of  the  re?ult  to  which  it  led. 
.  «*  Why,"  says  M.  Guizot,  44  folly  took 
the  name  of  reason,  tyranny  that  of 
liberty,  the  scaffold  reeked  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  and  barbarism  held  over 
civilization  a  festival  which  might  more 
properly  be  denominated  her  funeral 
ohftequiesJ*  Now,  are  you  sure  that 
in  case  a  democratic  assembly,  under 
the  name  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  be  created  by  men  who  exercise 
their  privileges  in  secrcsy— by  men 


who  arc  taught  lo  call  out  foronc  man 
at  the  hustings,  and  to  put  a  vote  in 
the  ballot ing-box  for  another — dont 
you  think  that  the  same  results  which 
followed  in  France  would  follow  here, 
under  the  new  government  ?  Then 
would  come  re-action,  then  proscrip- 
tion, then  would  creep  forth  the  men 
not  yet  heard  of.  Don't  believe  that 
the  bloody  miscreants  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  Robespierres,  the  Dan- 
tons,  the  Marats,  the  Talliens,  and 
others,  M  ere  lusus  naturaz,  engendered 
in  France  alone.  They  were  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstances  produced  by 
the  conflicts  of  party  passions,  and 
arising  from  the  content  betwixt  the 
domocratic  spirit,  and  the  prescriptive 
authority  of  old  associations.  If  you 
consent  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  same 
results  will  follow." 

With  all  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  read  on  this  subject,  there  is  one 
thought  that  we  have  often  reflected  on 
with  surprise,  that  this  real,  necessary 
working  of  levolntionary  causes  does 
not  appear  to  have  presented  itself  to 
the  leaders  of  popular  impulse.  The 
economist,  who  constructs  paper  pro- 
jects in  his  closet,  and  the  orator  who 
stirs  up  wild  passions  in  the  forum, 
seem  as  if  it  never  entered  their  minds, 
that  revolution,  as  it  passes  from  stage 
to  stage,  must  needs  be  successively 
conducted  by  minds  of  a  different  order 
from  theirs.  The  soldier  mu>t  succeed 
the  projector  or  the  talker  ;  and  if 
unhappily  the  soldier  does  not  succeed 
in  controlling  with  an  armed  hand  the 
accelerated  progress  of  national  frenzy, 
a  less  ordered  stage  of  violence  must 
succeed,  in  which  the  most  desperate 
and  most  abandoned  must  be  foremost. 
These  are  natural  workings,  not  prece- 
dents from  the  calendar.  The  strong 
of  hand  and  relentless  of  purpose — the 
fiery  excitement  of  all  the  ruffian  pas- 
sions, which  are  ever  ready  for  occa- 
sion ;  these  are  not  latent  element*. 
Not  a  county  in  England  or  a  parish 
in  Ireland  that  does  not  boil  over  with 
them.  Hie  bauds  that  set  fire  to  a 
peasant's  cabin,  for  being  refractory  to 
the  cause  of  sedition,  would  perform 
the  same  patriotic  act  for  Darryuane. 
The  murderers  of  Carrickshock,  the 
assassins  of  the  Irish  clergy,  will  not 
withhold  their  worthy  reward,  from  the 
loud-tongued  oracle  of  revolution  : 
when  some  more  thorough-paced  re- 
former, some  heart  as  base  and  bloodier 
hand,  leads  them  on. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  takes  occa- 
sion to  comment  ou  an  argument  of 
Lord  John  Russell's,  in  which  he  is  en- 
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dcavouring  to  infer  the  scrurity  of 
British  liberty,  from  the  splendid  pro* 
gress  of  wealth  and  kuowledge.  These 
advantages,  Sir  Robert  affirms,  are  the 
fruits  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  the 
strongest  argument  against  changing 
them.  Surely  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  nations, 
without  seeing  a  truth  which  floats  on 
the  surface :  there  can  be  no  other 
cause  of  national  prosperity,  but  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  national  institutions.  Dif- 
ferent forms  may  harmonize  with 
climate, territorial  contiguity  and  varied 
commercial  advantages  and  political 
relations  :  or  the  stage  of  national 
progress,  or  the  state  of  society  in  re- 
mote eras,  may  furnish  modifications  of 
the  principle  of  national  polity.  But 
still,  in  all  the  good  and  evil  events,  the 
greatness  or  depression  of  every  people 
that  has  left  a  history,  might  afford 
Lord  John  Russell  a  safer  inornl,  than 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  from  his  read- 
ing. But  there  is  a  shallow  scorn  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  day,  that  treats 
all  old  familiar  truths,  whether  sacred 
or  profane,  with  the  same  measure  of 
slight,  founded  on  the  same  old  causes. 
Speculation,  love  of  chance,  vauity, 
presumption,  and  the  amazing  ignorance 
of  truth,  that  results  from  the  adoption 
of  a  few  fallacies. 

We  have  cndc.ivourcd  to  extract  in 
his  own  plain  unequivocal  language, 
the  important  announcements  of  prin- 
ciple contained  in  this  valuable  docu- 
ment, for  such  it  may  be  appropriately 
called.  They  can  be  briefly  summed. 
The  strict  preservation  of  the  form  and 
principles  of  the  British  constitution-— 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, with  all  the  prerogatives,  pri- 
vileges, and  rights,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  which  their  integrity  consists. 
The  strict  preservation  of  the  national 
Protectant  churches  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  in  their  rights,  pos- 
sessions and  functions  ;  as  they  have 
been  severally  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  England.  The  general  pledge  to 
guard  all  our  ancient  institutions 
aguin«t  encroachment  in  spirit  or  sub- 
stance. These  pledges  are  still  further 
strengthened,  if  possible,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  jealous  watchfulness  against 
seeming  slight  and  equivocal  aggre.-sion 
which  may  have  an  injurious  tendency. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  particu- 
lar pledges  which,  though  they  fall 
under  the  above  heads,  are  yet  more  in 
tercsting  for  their  application  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  season.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  strong  citation  which  we 


have  given  on  the  subject  of  the  Lords 
Such  too  is  the  opinion  which  the 
honourable  Baronet  has  expressed  on 
the  appropriation  clause. 

The  honourable  baronet  concluded  a 
speech,  unrivalled  in  these  latter  days, 
for  force,  perspicuity,  and  standard 
classical  beauty  of  style,  by  expressing 
his  confidence  in  the  sound  vitality  of 
our  constitution.  This  passage  for  ora- 
torical splendour,  and  for  the  powerful 
compactness  with  which  it  embodies  a 
principle,  is  not  unworthy  of  Burke  : 

"  i  never  desponded  when  righting 
the  battle  of  the  constitution.    I  knew 
the  time  was  coming  when,  after  the 
first  intoxication,  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  mighty  changes — the  an* 
cient  hearts  of  Eughnd  and  Scotland 
would  rally  round  our  institutions.  If 
I  did  not  despond  then,  with  what 
feelings  of  confidence  shall  I  return 
now  and  take  my  part  in  defending 
those  institutions  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament.    Those  vibrations  that  ac- 
companied the  great  chancres  that  have 
taken  place,  an-  beginning  quietly  to 
settle  down.    The  influence,  the  dis- 
turlting  influence,  of  foreign  events,  has 
gradually  lessened  ;  the  dazzling  illu- 
sions of  *•  three  glorious  days,"  begin 
to  depart  from  ns.    The  convictions, 
feelings,  and  affections  which  were  ga- 
thered once  around  the  Briti-h  consti- 
tution, are  gravitating  towards  their  old 
centre  :  the  respect  for  property,  the 
love  of  rationul  freedom,  the  veneration 
for  long  established  and  preset  iptivc 
rights,  are  all  returning.  Gentlemen, 
from  these  walis  a  spirit  shall  go  forth 
that  will  survive  when  this  edifice  is 
but  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant,  faded ; 
it  shall  survive,  uniting  us  by  the  re- 
membrance of  this  day  —  spreading  its 
contagious  influence  into  every  part  of 
the  empire — animating  the  desponding 
— encouraging  the  weak  :  it  shall  go 
forth,  exuitingly,  but  not  abusing  its 
strength  ;  it  shall  go  forth  remembering 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  the  vows 
it  made,  and  the  pledges  it  gave — it 
shall  go  forth,  uniting  the  disposition 
to  preserve  institutions,  and  to  correct 
.grievances — it  shall  go  forth,  uniting 
the  disposition  to  improve  with  a  re- 
solution to  maintain.    And  defended 
by  that  spirit,  an  unboiight  defence, 
beyond  "  the  cheap  defence  of  na- 
tions," our  institutions  shall  survive  ; 
sustained  by  that  spirit,  the  proud  edi- 
Jiceof  the  British  monarchy  shall  stand, 
resting  upon  those  coeval  powers  its 
own  doubled  strength — the  power  of 
protecting  the  rich  from  the  spoliations 
of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  from  the  op- 
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j  region  of  the'  rich.  No  tawdry  em- 
blew  of  revolution  (said  Sir  Robert, 
pointing  to  the  emblematic  device  upon 
the  wall)  shall  ever  flaunt  over  the 
ruins  of  the  British  constitution,  but  the 
meteor  flag  of  England— 

*  That  ercr  feared  the  battle  and  the  brecjc," 

»liall  still  float  over  the  heads  of  its 
firm  defenders ;  and  that  faith — that 
Christian  faith — for  whose  support  our 
national  establishments  are  intended, 
shall,  with  tho«e  establishments,  con- 
tinue to  exiid,  as  they  do  exist,  in  their 
three  branches  in  the  united  kingdom  ; 
those  establishments  which  the  King 
ius  sworu  to  protect,  and  which  the 
national  honour  is  bound  to  maintain. 
They  shall  survive,  and  our  religion,  of 
which  our  free  institutions  are  the  ott- 
tprimr,  shall  survive.  And  I  foresee, 
gentlemen,  springing  up  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  sound  knowledge,  new  sources 
of  strength,  and,  tried  though  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  land  may  be  by  the 
storms  «d  adversity,  they  will  only  be- 
come more  purified  by  the  trial,  and  be 
rooted  deeper  in  the  convictions,  feel- 
ings and  affections  of  a  patriotic 
jtf^ople.'* 

About  the  reception  of  this  address, 
little  med  be  said.  It  was  worthy  of 
the  man  arid  the  assembly .  So  great 
indeed  was  the  excitement,  that  a  long 
time  passed  before  it  was  subdued  for 
the  toasts  that  were  to  follow. 

The  frankuess  and  unreserved  decla- 
rations of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  address, 
lead  us  to  form  a  grateful  hope,  that  the 
time  for  speaking  out  is  arrived  :  that 
the  great  reaction  of  English  good 
loyalty  and  piety,  approaches  the  point 
of  national  unity  and  consent  ;  and  that 
the  high  conservative  leaders,  will  be 
ready  to  lay  aside  all  minor  differences 
amang  themselves,  that  may  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  the  cause,  to  which 
they  should  be  attached.  Hard  in- 
deed, will  it  be,  when  the  base  and 
mercenary  sycophants  of  the  mob,  have 
so  long  combined  to  mature  their  exe- 
crable schemes  ;  if  the  high,  the  sound- 
principled,  and  the  loyal,  should  be  neu- 
tralized by  slight  differences.  But  this 
we  cannot  now  anticipate.  The  times 
have  been  fertile  in  events,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  numerous  exposures, 
which  have  been  made  by  the  collisions 
of  the  enemies  of  England.  May  we 
here  apply  the  adage,  which  promises 
from  such  a  sign,  that  honest  men  may 

come  by  their  own." 

This,  however,  must  be  the  true  awl 
manly  construction  of  every  sign,  which 


is  cheering  to  the  conservative.  It  is  a 
motive  for  exertion.  All  public  de- 
monstrations, short  of  this,  are  laugh- 
able to  nur  enemies,  and  will  be  a  re- 
proach to  England,  in  that  history  which 
shall  do  justice  to  the  men  and  parties 
of  this  critical  day. 

Other  spcakeis  expre*scd  their  sen- 
timents with  ability  and  effect.  We 
can  now  only  notice  the  speech  of  Mr. 
E.  Tknnknt,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction,  as  having  on  this  occasion 
answered  to  the  health  of  the  con- 
servatives of  Ireland.     For  these,  Mr. 
Tennent   claimed  the   distinction  of 
having  been   placed  in  more  trying 
emergencies,  and  contended  with  diffi- 
culties Hiid  dangers  more  formidable  and 
appalling.     The  Scotch  and  English 
conservatives  have  known  party  war- 
fare in   its    more  softened   aspect — 
such  as  it  has  been  in  the  mo>t  ci- 
vilized country  in  Europe,  where  the 
knowledge  of   Christianity  throws  a 
humanizing  control  on  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  an  inborn  and  heredi- 
tary, constitutional   feeling  of  respect 
for  laws  and  institutions — tor  life  and 
property  ;  tends  to  soften  and  mode- 
rate the  outbreaks  of  the  lowest  rank. 
The  contention  has  been,  one  of  words 
or  arguments  and  chiefly  conducted 
by  gentlemen,  or  at  least  of  educated 
persons.      Now  as  the  hon.  member 
has  well  insisted,  the  struggle  of  the 
Irish  conservative,  was  chiefly  with 
persons,  as  low  in  morals,  and  as  devoid 
of  the  constraining  principles  of  cul- 
tivated humanity,  a*  might  easily  be 
discovered  from  "India to  Peru,"  or  as 
far  north  as  the  lovers  id'  agitation  can 
fiud  time  to  seek.    Our  strife  has  been, 
amidst  the  very  central   uproar  and 
fury  of  Irish  barbarism — amidst  hatred 
— inflamed  fanaticism — inveterate  illu- 
sions and  prejudices,  taught  by  art- 
ful imposture,  and  filtered  by  the  low- 
est ignorance.     Murders  and  confla- 
grations, have  left  their  sign  or  their 
report  on   every   townland :   and  no 
man  not  protected  by  position,  can  lift 
his  hand,  or  raise  his  voice,  or  even  be 
silent,  unless  as  the  watchword  of  con- 
spiracy directs.     If  to  this  we  add, 
that  in  Ireland,  the   impulse  of  the 
conservative  reaction  commenced,  we 
take  no  merit  to  ourselves.    The  fight 
began  among  us — it  was  no  deep-sight- 
ed political  wisdom — no  love  of  aping 
our  turbulent  opponents,  or  rivalling 
them  in  oratorical  display.    The  shouts 
of  the  Association,  rang  in  our  ears — 
the  rubid  eye  of  a  bloody-handed  mob, 
trained  in  lies,  and  lying  maxims — 
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scowled  on  our  paths.  We  began  the 
struggle,  with  a  firmness  that  deserved 
success,  and  which  by  the  blessing  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  has  not  been 
altogether  vain.  Enlightened  England, 
heard  and  responded  nobly  from  the 
depths  of  her  sanctuary  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  And  well  indeed  she 
might,  for  it  required  no  wizard  voice, 
to  tell  her  that  the  danger  was  her  own. 
The  agitator  and  the  reformer  held 
concert  for  her  destruction  :  Irish  po- 
pery was  but  the  pretence  :  the  feeblest 
bastion  was  selected  for  the  fatal  breach. 
And  while  the  British  parliament, 
yawned  over  the  tedium  of  Irish  ques- 
tions, it  did  not  for  a  little  while,  un- 
derstand the  fatal  byplay,  that  was  to 
decide  a  mightier  revolution,  than  that 
which  precipitated  the  wornout  mo- 
narchy of  France  to  the  earth. 

We  arc  entciing  on  the  very  crisis 
of  this  long-prepared  conflict  ;  and  it 
is  desirable  to  enlist  into  our  ranks,  all 
the  sound-minded  of  every  class.  For 
a  time,  the  strife  of  complicated  ques- 
tions of  det.iil,  which  demanded  much 
trained  attention,  to  trace  their  pub- 
lic bearings,  may  have  kept  many  in  the 
dark,  as  to  our  position.  But  as  the 
moment  of  a  sterner  trial  comes  on, 
both  sides  have  been  flinging  aside  the 
masks  and  cloaks  of  their  purpose!*, 
and  seizing  with  a  directer  view,  those 
great  ultimate  questions,  which  are  at 
the  fearful  issue.  Questions,  explicable 
to  the  simplest  peasaut  of  England,  or 
the  poprest  Irish  Protestant,  are  an- 
nounced by  the  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tives, and  echoed  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  from  town  to  town,  through 
the  three  countries.  Oxford,  the  old 
hereditary  temple  of  classical  learning  ; 
West  Kent,  Birmingham,  Dublin, 
Londonderry,  all,  consentaneously, 
are  delivering  the  same  plain  truths. 
The  Protestant  church  is  assailed,  not 
by  the  reformer,  but  by  the  marked  and 
avowed  infidel  ;  the  Lords  are  attacked 
not  by  the  reformer,  but  by  the  revolu- 
tionist— the  radical:  a  fool  or  a  repub- 
lican. These  are  the  two  great  com- 
prehensive charges,  which  include, 
within  their  details,  all  the  minor 
atrocities,  the  suffrage,  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  the  education  board — all  the 
rapid  gradations  of  national  downfall. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  the  well  affected, 
the  patriotic,  and  the  loyal  to  stand 
puzzling  about  the  intent  or  working  of 
enactments;  the  design  once  known,  all 
is  understood  enough  for  an  honest  man 
and  a  true  conservative.  If  the  devil 
quotes  scripture,  it  is  for  some  devilish 


purpose.  And  this  important  prac- 
tical principle,  the  ignorance  of  which 
deludes  tnan^,  we  will  endeavour  to 
make  plain  in  a  few  words.  There 
never  was  a  political  or  commercial 
cheat,  who  dia  not  think  it  necessary 
to  preserve  a  seeming  adherence  to 
principles  and  maxims  generally  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  wisest  laws 
and  most  perfect  forms  of  govern- 
there  must  be  imperfections :  so  long 
as  this  world  shall  be  human,  there 
must  be  abuses.  Now  these  will  ever  be 
alike  the  objections  of  the  wise  and  the 
pretexts  of  the  knave:  and  bow  are  they 
to  be  distinguished  ?  Many  ways.  The 
wise  will  not  sacrifice  for  any  amount 
of  improvement,  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  his  own  generation  :  he  will 
follow  the  course  of  human  tendencies, 
the  result  of  which  is  progress.  The 
knave  will  scatter  fire  over  every 
hamlet  and  drench  every  hearth  in 
blood  to  effect  any  specious  change. 
Again  watch  the  men,  track  their  con- 
sistent progress  to  their  purj>o$e. 
Mark  the  profligate  politics,  the  iufidel 
opinions,  the  low  associations  of  a  life. 
Though  the  arch  impostor  will  be  dis- 
creet, there  will  be  those  about  him 
who  will  speak  out  for  him.  His  pur- 
poses will  be  known*  to  those  who 
read  his  writings  or  meet  his  friend*. 
But  lastly — the  fact  which  makes  tbii 
knowledge  important.  Any  enact- 
ment may  work  in  a  hundred  various 
ways — the  halter  that  is  for  the  knave, 
might  be  so  managed  as  to  hang  the 
judge.  A  law  is  but  a  portion  of  a 
mighty  system  of  operations  ;  and  a 
little  clause,  a  slight  combination,  a 
tyrannical  construction  will  give  it  ail 
the  pernicious  effect  that  the  con- 
triver or  administrator  can  desire.  How 
justly  is  this  fact  illustrated  by  the 
policy  that  diverted  the  powers  of  the 
constituency  of  this  country  from  the 
landlords  to  the  priests.  One  word 
more  must  end  our  notice  of  then? 
topics.  The  use  of  right  feeling  and 
sound  principle  is  to  govern  the  acts. 
Our  conservatism  if  confined  to  the 
dinner-table,  if  it  is  to  evaporate  amid 
the  smoke  and  si  cam  of  jugs  and 
jovial  meetings,  will  avail  but  little. 
It  is  by  actual  preparation,  by  the 
registry  of  votes,  that  every  Christian 
and  every  true  loyal  conservative  mast 
prepare  tor  the  contest  at  the  hustings. 
For  there  the  fate  of  the  country  mii't 
be  decided,  so  far  as  mortal  strength 
can  have  any  effect. 

There  is.  in  Ky all's  portraits  of  con- 
servative statesmen,  a  pleading  print  of 
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Sir  Robert,  from  a  portrait,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Laurence.  Mild,  calm,  firm, 
and  dignified,  and  strongly  expressive 
of  manly  common  sense,  finely  tem- 
pered with  that  peculiar  kind  of  dis- 
cernment which  belongs  to  perfect 
?ood  taste.  It  gives,  of  course,  a 
more  youthful  idea,  than  suits  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  honourable  baronet. 

The   address  of  which  we  have 
given  a  hurried  and  inadequate  out- 
line, must,  of  course,  be  printed  in  a 
separate  form.    We  trust  it  will  circu- 
late widely.    It  will  be  the  manual  of 
the  scasoti  in  the  conservative's  hand  to 
mark  with  clearness  and  precision  our 
objects  and  our  hopes.    It  has  a  re- 
commendation of  another  kiud  which 
the  absorbing  interest  of  its  political 
views  prevented  us  from  even  noticing. 
We  mean  the  strong  tone  of  personal 
character  which  pervades  it,  and  the 
clear  and  beautiful  touches  of  the 
spirit,  the  taste  and  homebred  feelings 
of  the  man.    We  naturally  desire  to 
see  those  for  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  feci  deep  respect  in  the  un- 
dress of  their  private  pursuits,  in  their 
homes,  in  their  travellings,  in.  their 
studies,  in  their  friendships.  And 
there  is  ever  felt,  by  all  who  have  a 
touch  of  enthusiasm  in  their  admira- 
tion of  intellect  and  public  worth,  an 
earnest  desire  to  gather  those  distinct 
notions  which  the  events  of  public  life, 
as  we  see  them  in  the  public  journals, 
can  never  impart.    In  the  honourable 
baronet's  academical  address  which  we 
are  sorry  to  have  been  forced  by  ex- 
treme haste  to  pass,  the  reader  will 
trace  the  honourable  baronet's  mind 
through  the  course  of  study  that  has 
made  him  what  he  is.     We  were 
forcibly  reminded  in  reading  it,  of  the 
picture  which  his  classfellow,  Byron, 
gives  of  him  at   Harrow. — u  7  here 
were   always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
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among  us  all — masters  and  scholars— 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  always  greatly 
my  superior ;  as  an  actor  and  de- 
claimer  I  was  reckoned  at  least  bis 
equal ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of  school,  I 
was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never ; 
and  in  school  he  always  knew  hia 
lesson,  I  rarely." 

Such  was  the  steady  and  bright 
beginning  of  a  career,  which,  we  trust, 
will  be  made  illustrious  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  high  cause  in  which  we 
are  committed.  There  are,  in  the  poli- 
tical address,  some  flashes  of  a  higher 
spirit,  for  which  the  calm  sobriety  of 
the  honourable  baronets  speeches  has 
not  prepared  us.  He  describes  to  an 
auditory,  who  could  appreciate  the  ap- 
peal, his  own  wanderings  through  the 
sublime  wilds  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands.  In  this  beautiful  digression,  if 
it  may  bear  the  name,  the  heart  of  the 
poet  seems  tempered  by  the  deeper 
and  more  social  views  of  the  stateman's 
mind.  And  we  are  let  into  the  secret 
of  those  loftier  and  more  deepseated 
yearnings,  that  inward  spirit  which  is 
only  seen  to  the  world  in  outward  acts 
or  in  the  dignified  calm  of  patient  en- 
durance. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  first  statesman 
of  bis  own  day,  and  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  England,  has  been  long 
obliged  to  take  a  stand  in  the  platform 
of  observation.  He  has  been  oblig<  d 
to  strive  against  power  and  authority 
in  high  places,  and  to  witness  much 
that  must  have  wrung  his  inmost  heart. 
But  in  this  position  his  conduct  has 
been  as  high  and  honourable  as  if  the 
conversative  King  of  England  (God 
bless  him !)  with  the  whole  weight  of 
his  true  and  loyal  subjects  were  at  his 
side,  and  the  truckling  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration where  they  should  be- 
in  the  dust  beneath  his  feet 
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EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PHILOSOPHER. 

44  Oh  !  if  h  man  shuts  himself  up  for  ever 

In  his  dull  study— if  he  sees  the  world 

Never,  un)e«s  on  some  chance  holiday — 
Looks  at  it  from  a  distance  through  a  telescope — 
How  can  he  learn  to  sway  the  minds  of  men?  " — Faust  us. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  many  sensible  people  who  solved  itself  into  a  dew  ;  but  never 

justly  think  that  life  is  too  short  for  yet,  ha?  one  of  the*e  dreamers  elicited 

reading  the  large  and  learned  books  from    his  dull  researches   a  single 

which  a  few  unconscionable  persons  practical  truth,  or  taught  any  thing  in 

have  fouud  leisure  to  write.  The  prac-  life  that  can  be  of  any  possible  use. 

tical  part  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  But  we  must  not  ourselves  be  tncta- 

abhor  metaphysics,  as  nature  was  once  physical. 

supposed  to  abhor  a  vacuum.    For  its       If  there  is  one  man  more  likely  than 

tortuous  logic  few  men  have  lime,  and  another  to  lose  his  way  in  the  streets, 

no  woman  patience  ;  the  former  have  or  come  smack  against  a  larap-j>o«*t,  and 

mostly  something   better  to  employ  raise  inextinguishable  laughter  among 

their  thoughts,  and  the  latter  come  to  cabs  and  coaches  as  he  somersets  baok- 

conclusions   bv  a  shorter  method  of  ward  and  rolls  wigless  into  the  kennel, 

their   own.     It  is  indeed   no  less  a  be  assured  that  he  is  deep  in  **  Brow  a 

curious  than  an  edifying;  sight,  to  see  on  Causation/'  and  (he  Scottish  meia- 

the  gentle  shudder,  or  the  more  por-  physics.    Should  you  chance  unluckily 

tentous  relaxation  that  passes   like  a  to  sit  for  half  an  hour  in  the  same  coin- 

suramer-cloud  across  the  muscles  of  pany  with  some  wise  and  puzzled  per- 

the  nether  jaw,  w  ith  which  a  person  of  sonage,  w  ho  mars  the  social  moments 

this  shrewder  sex  is  visibly  affected,  of  scandal  and  flirtation,  music  and 

on  happening  to  lift  up  by  any  chance  son£,  tale-telling  and  joke,  with  nice 

the    Kussia   leather    binding   which  distinctions  about  reason,  imagination, 

quietly  inurns  the  deep  learning  of  association  of  ideas,  and  such  like  im- 

Stewart,  or  the  magniloquent  meta-  material  entities — of  the  very  existence 

physics  of  Brown.  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 

Now,  though  we  are  not  unwilling  in  the  waking  work-day  world— de- 

to  admit  that  some  little  portion  of  pend  upon  it  that  person  is  talkiug  you 

this  fastidious  reluctance  is  to  be  at-  dead   out   of  11  Hume's   Essays,"  or 

tributed  to  a  very  reasonable  dislike  to  "  Locke  upon  the  Human  Umlerstaud- 

the  combined  exer^ons  of  mind  and  nig."    Lastly,  not  to  be  prolix,  should 

muscle,  which  all  such  ponderous  works  vou  have  the  lack  to  be  made  love  to 

require,  yet  there  are  much  better  rea-  in  language  that  sounds  like  a  mixtoie 

sons  with  which  it  is  ju>t  that  our  of  high  Dutch  and  low  English  : — Oh. 

gentle  fellow  students  should  be  con-  beware  of  those  jaws  of  darkness  lest 

versant,  in  order  the  better  to  be  en-  they  devour  thee — beware  ol  ruatrinio- 

abled  to  sustain  the  superiority   of  trial  prolixity,  and  prose  that  knows  uo 

their  own  acquirements.    The  whole  end  till  left  half  told  by  death.  You 

difference  between  folly  and  wisdom  h.tve  fallen  into  the  merciless  hands  of 

consists  oftener  than  any  one  would  a  disciple  of  Kant,  who  does  not  know 

imagine  in  the  different  reasons  which  what  he  is  saying,  and  wants  jou  to 

can  be  given  for  the  same  contact.  comprehend  what  he  means. 

Of  that  ponderous  learning  which       Of  these  and  all  their  tril>es,  one 

the  wiser  part  of  the  world  lias  ever  common  caution  must  serve — close  the 

und  will  ever  leave  to  moulder  among  book,  fly  the  man,  shudder  at  the 

the  kindred  cobwebs  ol  the  academic  woman.    They  can  tell  you  nothing 

shelf,  it  tnav  truly  be  said  that  it  con-  that  you  do  not  know  already  ten  times 

duces  nothing   to  the  knowledge  of  better  than  themselves.    That,  for  in- 

mankind.    It   may   offer   a  specious  stance,  you  have  within  your  cranium 

scope  to  the  unlimited  ampliations  of  more  or  less  of  something  called  mind, 

juvenile  inexperience,  in  the  unworldly  of  which  you  can  make  various  twes, 

twilight  of  college  chambers,  and  may  of  which  they  have  little  or  no  distinct 

amuse  the  strenuous  leisure  of  the  pale  notion.     That  you  can  talk,  invent 

student  who  pores  over  dissertations  stories,  lecture  your  husband,  describe 

upon  mind,  until  body  has  almost  re-  the  features  of  your  acquaintance,  arid 
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bit  off  her  character  to  a  hair — be  wise, 
witty,  fanciful,  or  foolish,  love  or  hate, 
contemn  or  admire.  But  all  the 
shrewdness  in  Glasgow,  all  the  learning 
in  Oxford,  all  the  subtlety  of  Sor- 
bonne,  all  the  dark  depths  of  Ger- 
many, where  truth  lies  hidden  in  a 
well,  inscrutable  to  mortal  sense,  could 
not  enable  you  to  do  any  one  of  these 
all-important  things  one  atom  better 
than  your  natural  gifts  admit  of. 

But  here,  we  fancy  ourself  to  hear 
some  one  ask  ;  is  it  then  to  be  con- 
cluded that  all  philosophy  is  but  a 
fiction  pot  up  between  the  pedant  and 
the  publisher  to  impose  upon  the  purses 
of  mankiud.  No  such  thing — the  pub- 
lishers know  better  and  so  do  the  pub* 
lie.  No  one  is  imposed  upon  but  the 
luckless  wight  who  has  wasted  his  life 
in  trying  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Few  will  be  found  to  be- 
lieve— fewer  to  read,  and  fewest  to 
buy.  The  world  will  infallibly  write 
him  down  an  ass— without  troubling 
itself  to  stand  one  single  instant  puz- 
zling about  the  matter. 

We  are  ourself  not  quite  so  uncha- 
ritable, having,  if  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  very  young,  been  once  betrayed 
into  such  readings  ;  and  it  excited  our 
admiration  to  notice  how  much  labor 
and  time  were  so  curiously  wasted  in 
searching  for  what  every  body  knows, 
or  what  has  no  existence — and  is  at  the 
very  highest  a  grain  of  wheat  in  a 
bushel  of  chaff.  We  may  indeed  sum 
the  whole  of  our  discoveries  in  these 
sage  books,  in  the  Poet's  just  and  ad- 
mirable maxim  which  should  be  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  over  the  gates 
of  all  universities  in  Europe— 

And  thinking  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought." 

Having1  discoursed  thus  far,  'upon  this 
unprofitable  study,  we  must  now,  with 
like  distinctness,  explain  that  which  we 
propose  to  substitute  for  it.  It  is  then, 
our  opinion,  that  all  such  knowledge  as 
can  be  usefully  brought  to  bear  on 
life,  must  be  derived  from  the  obser- 
vation of  its  phenomena.  Instead  of 
commencing,  like  some  well-known 
authorities,  with  the  oyster,  and  elabo- 
rately tracing  from  this  simple  stage  of 
animal  existence,  to  the. more  complex 
combinations  of  two-legged  un feathered 
humanity,  we  take  our  stand  at  once 
among  the  -visible  and  audible  scenes 
of  life  ;  the  street — the  lire-side — the 
assembly — and,  like  the  Athenian, 
briag  down  philosophy  from  the  tenth 
heaven,  into  the  haunts  of  men.  Unit- 
ing the  sagacity  of  Socrates,  the  shrewd 


sarcasm  of  Diogenes,  the  pathos  of 
Heraclitus,  and  the  laughter-moving 
drollery  of  Democritus,  as  occasion 
may  require,  we  shall  then  develope 
our  stores  of  accumulated  observation 
into  a  well-digested  philosophy.  This 
we  promise,  shall  be  as  a  faithful  mirror 
in  which  the  moving  world  shall  be  re- 
flected, and  to  which  every  one  may 
come  to  take  a  peep  at  her  own  lovely 
face. 

As  we  are  most  especially  anxious 
to  avoid  being  for  an  instant  con- 
founded with  that  class,  whose  utter 
absurdity  we  have  so  precisely  demon- 
strated, we  shall  take  care  to  be  as 
unlike  them  as  possible  iu  all  things. 
And  as  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
for  these  gentlemen  to  discuss  the  most 
insignificant  absurdity,  as  if  it  weTe 
matter  of  the  most  sofemn  importance  ; 
we  shall,  on  the  contrary,  settle  the 
profouudest  questions,  and  irrefragably 
establish  upon  immortal  foundations, 
the  most  vital  truths,  with  the  most 
apparent  unconsciousnessof  being  more 
deep  than  our  neighbours.  We  shall 
use  our  wisdom,  as  Newton  is  said  to 
have  used  his  fluxionary  calculus : 
having  by  the  deepest  reasoning  dis- 
covered our  conclusion,  we  shall 
explain  them  by  a  simpler  method  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  shall  vary 
at  every  page  from  the  sublime  to  the 
closely  bordering  limit  of  the  grotesque 
— from  the  laughable  to  the  pathetic — 
from  the  light  to  the  profound  .  as  the 
subject  may  require  we  shall  be  poetical- 
ly luxuriant  or  dryly  sententious.  One 
thing  we  must  seriously  promise,  that 
every  reader  must  not  expect  to  find 
our  whole  meaning  always  quite  ap- 
parent on  the  surface — this  would 
obviously  be  inconsistent  with  huving 
much  meaning.  It  must  be  ever  re- 
collected that  reality  has  its  depths  as 
well  as  invention  its  obscurities.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  recommended  to  our 
more  youthful  students ;  however  fri- 
volous a  remark  may  seem,  to  trust 
that  it  means  more  than  meets  the  ear 
of  inexperience,  and  patiently  to  read 
on  to  the  end  of  the  next  page.  If  he 
should  not  find  it  there,  we  assure  him 
that  when  he  is  a  few  months  older,  a 
second  perusal  will  change  his  mind. 
If  this  will  not  do,  we  must  refer  him 
to  posterity  ;  which,  it  is  presumed, 
will  always  appreciate  rightly  what 
thepresent  age  cannot  understand. 

Tne  person  who  pretends  to  be 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  no 
business  with  the  affectation  of  supe- 
rior modesty.   Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
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most  inordinate  pretenders  are  those  marks  that  habitual  intensity  of  tntel- 

who  have  affected  this  virtue  the  most,  lectual  concentration,  which  must  be* 

We  utterly  reject  this  impudent  pre-  long  to  one  who  looks  through  and 

tension — this  nolo  epiicopari  of  author-  through  the  deeds  of  men.  In  a  word, 

ship.    We  have  no  notion  of  dressing  by  thinking  of  the  *  lean  and  hungry 

our  philosophy  in  the  blushing  attire  Cassius,"  the  reader  may  do  us  justice 

of  self-convicted  folly,  and  hanging  in  many  respects, 
onr  heads  before  those  we  offer  to  in-      Such  is  the  semblance  of  our  out- 

struct  ward  man.   Our  study  is  the  world  ; 

We  must,  therefore,  in  concluding  men  and  women  are  our  books ;  our 

this  introduction,  endeavour  to  convey  ponderous  folios  and  our  light,  orna- 

some  distinct  notion  of  our  qualifica-  mented  octavos — our   sermons  and 

tions  and  personal  character.  jestbooks  ;  our  tragic  volumes  and  gay 

If  the  reader  is  a  frequenter  of  pub-  romances, — all  written  in  the  same  old 
lie  places  he  has  of  course  often  parti-  universal  language,  which  pedant  can- 
cularly  noted  a  tall,  slight-built,  dark-  not  teach,  or  dull  pretender  read, 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  pale  and  Often  have  we  stood  in  the  market- 
sallow,  but  singularly  expressive  face —  place — and  while,  to  vulgar  eye,  we 
of  whom  it  might  be  said  with  truth,  seemed  to  be  pondering  the  merits  of 
that  being  once  seen,  he  cannot  easily  a  cauliflower — in  reality  read  off  whole 
be  forgotten.  This  is  ourself.  We  chanters  of  moral  truth,  such  as  might 
commonly  walk  the  streets,  having  our  well  astonish  the  deepest  academic 
head  bent  a  little  forward,  and  very  into  the  confession  of  helpless  igno- 
slightly  (for  we  avoid  exaggerations)  ranee.  Still  more  frequently  are  wn 
inclined  towards  our  right  or  left  seen  in  crowded  theatre,  or  thronged 
shoulder,  our  lip  yet  quivers  with  exhibition,  observing  nature,  not  art, 
the  movement  of  some  recent  cmo-  and  intently  watching  the  play  of  feel- 
tion,  or  is  compressed  with  the  energy  ing  or  thought  upon  the  surrounding 
of  tacit  thought :  our  eye  betrays  the  galaxy  of  bright  eyes.  Philosophy,  as 
quick  observer.  At  moments  a  smile,  Lord  Brougham  has  observed,  has  its 
indicating  shrewd,  but  not  ill-natured  pleasures  as  well  as  its  advantages — 
remark,  stands  tiptoe  on  our  cheek,  or  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  exhibit  num- 
plays  with  unsettled  purpose  round  the  bcrless  illustrations  in  the  progress  uf 
comers  of  our  mouth  :  and  last,  a  our  discourse.  * 
slight  triple  furrow  between  our  brows, 


A  SKETCH. 

I  saw  them  round  thy  pallet  keep 

That  watch  of  silent  woe, 
When  saddest  tears  for  those  they  weep, 

Whose  tears  have  ceased  to  flow — 
Thy  features  calmly  seemed  to  tell 
That  with  the  parted,  all  is  well ! 

Oh,  it  was  strange — while  all  beside 

Stood  wrapt  in  deep  distress — 
To  see  thy  beauty  still  abide 

In  tearless  loveliness  j 
'Twas  an  unwonted  sight  to  see 
Thy  features  speak  no  sympathy. 

From  thy  pale  temple,  calm  and  high, 
Death'*  passing  pang  had  flown— 
And  the  heart's  smile  we  knew  thee  by, 

Its  light  of  heaven  had  thrown 
Round  thy  closed  lips,  and  o'er  thec  shed 
The  calmness  of  the  holy  dead. 

J.  U.  U. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORREQIER, 
LATE  CAPTAIN  IN  TUB  4-TH  REGIMENT. 

*'  We  talked  of  pipe-clay— regulation  caps- 
Long  twenty-fours — short  culverins  and  mortars ; 
Condemu'd  the  *  Horse  Guards'  for  a  set  of  raps, 

And  cursed  our  fate  at  being  in  such  quarters.  ^ 
Some  smoked,  some  sighed,  and  some  were  heard  to  snore  ; 

Some  wished  themselves  five  fathoms  'neath  the  Solway; 
And  some  did  pray — who  never  prayed  before — 
-    That  they  might  get  the  « route*  for  Cork  or  Galw<uf. 

Maurice  QuiWs  Zafln/tf.—page  104. 

CHAP.  i. — CORK. 

It  was  on  a  splendid  morning  in  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  in  a  life,  whose 

autumn  of  the  Year  181 — ,  the  Howard  changes  and  vicissitudes  h*ve  equalled 

transport,  with  four  hundred  of  his  most  men's. 

Majesty's  4-th  Regt.  dropped  anchor  Drawn  up  in  a  line  along  the  shore, 

in  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Cove  ;  the  I  could  scarce  refraiu  from  a  smile  at 

sea  shone  under  the  purple  light  of  the  our  appearance.  Four  weeks  on  board 

rising  sun  with  a  rich  rosy  hue,  beauti-  a  transport  will  certainly  not  contribute 

fully  in  coutrast  with  the  different  tints  much  to  the  "  personel"  of  any  unfor- 

of  the  foliage  of  the  deep  woods  at-  tunate  therein  confined ;  but  when,  in 

ready  tinged  with  the  brown  of  autumn,  addition  to  this,  you  take  into  account 

Spike   Island  lay  "sleeping  upon  its  that  we  had  not  received  new  clothes 

broad  shadow,"  and  the  large  ensign  for  three  years — if  I  except  caps  for 

which  crowns  the  battery  was  wrapped  our  grenadiers,  originally  intended  for 

around  the  flag-staff,  there  not  being  a  Scotch  regiment,  but  found  to  be  all 

even  air  enough  to  stir  it.    It  was  still  too  small  for  the  long-headed  genera- 

so  early,  that  but  few  persons  were  tion.    Many  a  patch  of  brown  and 

abroad ;  aud  as  we  leaned  over  the  grey,  variegated  the  faded  scarlet,  and 

bulwarks,  and  looked  now,  for  the  first  scarcely  a  pair  of  knees  in  the  entire 

time  for  eight  long  years,  upon  British  regiment  did  not  confess  their  obliga-  • 

ground,  many  an  eye  filled,  and  many  tions  to  a  blanket.    But  with  all  this, 

a  heaving  breast  told  how  full  of  recol-  we  showed  a  stout  weather-beaten 

lections  that  short  moment  was,  and  front,  that,  disposed  as  the  passer-by 

how  different  our  feelings  from  the  gay  might  feel  to  a  laugh  at  our  expense, 

buoyancy  with  which  we  had  sailed  very  little  caution  would  teach  him  it 

from  that  same  harbour  for  the  Penin-  was  fully  as  safe  to  indulge  it  in  his 

aula  ;  many  of  our  best  and  bravest  sleeve. 

had  wc  left  behind  us,  and  more  than  The  I >clU  from  every  steeple  and  tower 

one,  native  to  the  land  we  were  ap-  rung  gaily  out  a  peal  of  welcome  as  we 

proaching  had  found  his  last  rest  in  marched  into  "that  beautiful  city  called 

the  soil  of  the  stranger.    It  was,  thcu,  Cork,"  our  band  playinjr  u  Garryoweun 

with  a  mingled  sense  of  pain  and  — for  we  had  been  originally  raised  in 

pleasure,  we  gazed  upon  that  peaceful  Ireland,  and  still  among  our  officers 

little  village,  whose  white  cottages  lay  maintained  a  strong  majority  from  that 

dotted  along  the  edge  of  the  harbour,  laud  of  punch,  priests,  and  potatoes — 

The  moody  silence  our  thoughts  had  the  tattered  flag  of  the  regiment  proudly 

shed  over  us  was  soon  broken  :  the  waving  over  our  heads,  and  not  a  man 

preparations  for  disembarking  had  be-  amongst  us  whose  warm  heart  did  not 

gun,  and  I  recollect  well  to  this  hour  bound  behind  a  Waterloo  medal.  Well — 

how,  shaking  off  the  load  that  op-  well!  I  am  now — alas  that  I  should  say 

pressed  my  heart,  I  descended  the  it — somewhat  in  the  "sear  and  yellow;1* 

gangway,  humming  poor  Wolfe's  well-  and  I  confess,  after  the  experience  of 

known  song —  ?ome  moments  of  high,  triumphant 

-  wky,Midtm,  why  feeling,  that  I  never  before  felt  within 

Should  we  be  mdanchoiy,  boys  ?••  me,  the  same  animating,  spirit-filling 

And  to  this  elasticity  of  spirits,  whether  glow  of  delight  as  rdse  within  my 

the  result  of  my  profession,  or  the  gift  heart  that  day,  as  I  marched  at  the 

of  God— as  Dogberry  has  it — I  know  head  of  my  company  down  George**- 

uut,  I  owe  the  greater  portiou  of  the  street, 

Vol.  IX.  i 
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We  were  soon  settled  in  barracks;  mention  that  I  never  heard  the  name 
and  ihen  began  a  series  of  entertain-  till  that  moment 
ments  on  the  side  of  the  civic  dignities  *  You  don't  say  so,  Sir  r"  said  Fer- 
of  Cork,  which  soon  led  most  of  us  to  gus — for  so  I  must  call  him,  fur  short- 
believe  that  we  had  only  escaped  shot  ness  sake.  44  Has  he  any  chance  of  the 
and  shell  to  fall  less  gloriously  beneath  company  yet,  Sir  ?" 
champagne  and  claret  I  do  not  be-  44  Company  P  said  I,  in  astonishment. 
Hove  there  is  a  coroner  in  the  island  '*  He  obtained  his  majority  three  months 
who.  would  not  have  pronounced  but  since.  You  cannot  possibly  have  heard 
the  one  verdict  over  the  regiment —  from  him  lately,  or  you  would  hive 
14  Killed  by  the  mayor  and  corpora-  known  that  Y* 

tiou,"  had  we  so  fallen.  *4  That's  true.  Sir.    I  never  heard 

First  of  all,  we  were  dined  by  the  since  he  quitted  the  3 — th  to  go  to 

citizens  of  Cork — and,  to   do   them  Versailles,  1  think  thev  call  it,  for  bis 

justice,  a  harder  drinking  set  of  gentle-  health.'   But  how  did  fie  get  the  step, 

meu  no  city  need  boast ;  then  wc  were  Sir  ?" 

feasted  bv^  tin*  corporation  ;  then  by  «*  Why,  as  to  the  company,  that  was 

the  sherii!*;  trwn   came  the    mayor  remarkable  enough!**  said  I,  quaffing 

solus;  then  an  address,  with  a  cold  off  a  tumbler  of  champagne,  to  assist 

collation,  that  left  eight  of  us  on  the  my  invention.  44  You  know  it  was  about 

sick  list  for  a  fortnight :  but  the  climax  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 

of  all  was  a  grand  entertainment  given  18th  that  Napoleon  ordered  Grouchy 

in  the  mansion  liou>e,  am)  to  which  to  advance  with  the  first  and  second 

upwards  of  two  thousand  were  invited,  brigade  of  the  Old  Guard  and  two 

It  was  a  species  of  fancy  ball,  begin-  regiments  of  chasseurs,  and  dislodge 

niug  bv  a  dejeune  at  three  o'clock  in  the  position  occupied  by  Picton  and 

the  afternoon,  and  ending — I  never  the  regiments   under  his  command. 


regiments 

vet  met  the  man  who  coukl  tell  when  Well,  Sir,  on  they  came,  masked  by 

it  ended ;  as  for  myscH',  my  finale  par-  the  smoke  of  a  terrific  discharge  of 

took  a  little  of  the  adventurous,  and  I  artillery,  stationed  on  a  small  eminence 

may  as  well  relate  it.  to  our  left,  and  which  did  tremendous 

After  waltzing  for  about  an  hour  execution  among  our  poor  fellows  on 

"with  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  ever  they  came,  Sir;  and  as  the  smoke 
set  eyes  upon,  uuu  a  tender  squeeze  of  cleared  partially  away  we  got  a  glimpse 
the  hand  as  I  restored  her  to  a  most  of  them,  and  a  more  dangerous  looking 
affable-looking  old  lady  in  a  blue  tur-  set  I  would  not  desire  to  see:  grizzle- 
ban  aud  a  red  velvet  gown,  who  smiled  bearded,  hard-featured,  bronzed  kU 
most  benignly  on  me,  and  called  me  lows,  about  five-and-thirty  or  forty 
*'  Mccjor,"  1  retired  to  recruit  for  a  vears  of  age ;  their  beauty  not  a  whit 
new  attack,  to  a  small  table,  where  unproved  by  the  red  glare  thrown  u(>on 
three  of  ours  were  quaffing  "punche a  la  their  faecs  and  along  the  whole  liue 
Ronuww"  with  a  crowd  of  Corkagiaus  by  each  flash  of  the  long  twenty-fours 
about  them  eagcrlv  inquiring  after  that  were  playing  away  to  the  right, 
some  heroes  of  their  own  city,  whose  Just  at  this  moim  nt  Picton  rode  down 
deeds  of  arms  they  were  surprised  did  the  line  with  his  staff,  and  stopping 
not  olrtain  special  mention  from  44  the  within  a  few  puces  of  me,  snid, 4*  They're 
Duke."  I  soon  in-ratiati  d  myself  into  coming  up:  steady,  boys  ;  steady  now  : 
this  well-occupied  clique,  and  dosed  wc  shall  have  something  to  do  soon.* 
them  with  glory  to  tin  ir  hearts'  con-  And  then,  turning  sharp] v  round,  he 
tent.  1  resolved  at  once  to  enter  into  looked  in  the.  direction  of  the  French 
thrir  humour;  and  as  the  *  poncho**  battery,  that  was  thundering  awav 
mounted  up  to  my  brain  I  gradually  again  in  full  force, 44  Ah,  that  must  be 
found  uiy  acquaintanceship  extend  to  silenced," said  he.  44  Where's  Beamish  V" 
♦  very  family  and  connexiou  in  the  — "Says  Picton!"  interrupted  Fergus 
country.  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  mid 

*•  Did  ye  know  Phil.  Beamish  of  the  his  im.uth growing  widcrcverv  moment, 

S — th.  Sir*"  >uid  a  tall,  red-faced,  r<  d-  us  he  listened  with  the  mo^t  intense  in- 

wniskei  ed,w ell-looking  gentleman,  who  tcrcst.  44  Yes,"  said  I,  slowly;  and  then, 

bore  no  small  lesemblanee  to  Fergus  with  all  the  provoking  nonchalauce  of 

O'Connor.  an  Italian  improvisatore,  who  alwavs 

44  Phil.  BruimYo  P  said  I.    Indeed  1  halts  at  the  most  exciting  point  of  his 

did,  Sir,  ami  do  still;  and  there  is  not  narrative,  I  begged  a  listener  near  roe 

a  man  in  tiie  British  army  I  am  prouder  to  rill  my  glass  from  the  iced  punch 

oi  know  aig."  Heie,  by  the  way,  I  may  beside  him.    Not  a  sound  wa<  heard 
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as  I  lifted  the  bumper  to  my  lips ;  all 
were  breathless  iu  their  wound-up 
anxiety  to  hear  of  their  countryman 
who  had  been  selected  by  Picton — for 
what,  too,  they  knew  not  yet.  And, 
indeed,  at  this  i.tstant  I  did  not  know 
myself,  and  nearly  laughed  outright, 
for  the  two  of  ours  who  had  remained 
at  the  table  had  so  well  employed  th«-ir 
interval  of  ease  as  to  become  very 
pleasantly  drunk,  and  wete  listening 
to  my  confounded  story  with  all  the 
gravity  and  seriousness  in  the  world. 
*•  *  Where's  Beamish  V  said  Picton. 
•  HeTe,  Sir,'  said  Phil,  stepping  out 
from  the  line,  and  touching1  his  cup  to 
the  General,  w  ho,  taking  hi  in  apart 
ft*r  a  few  minutes,  spoke  to  him  with 
great  animation.  We  did  not  know 
what  he  said;  but  before  five  minutes 
were  over,  there  was  Phil,  with  three 
companies  of  light-bobs  drawn  up  at 
our  left ;  their  muskets  at  the  charge, 
rhey  set  off  at  a  round  trot  down  the 
little  steep  which  closed  our  flank. 
We  had  not  much  time  to  follow  their 
movements,  for  our  own  amusement 
began  soon;  but  I  well  remember,  after 
repelling  the  French  attack, a ud  stand- 
ing in  square  against  two  heavy  charges 
of  cuinssiers,  the  first  thing  I  saw 
wheTe  the  French  battery  hud  stood 
was  Phil.  Beamish  and  about  a  handful 
of  brave  fellows,  all  that  remained  from 
the  skirmish.  He  captured  two  of  the 
enemy's  tidd-pieces,  and  was  '  Captain 
Beamish'  on  the  day  after.'* 

**  Long  life  to  him,"  said  at  least  a 
dozen  voices  behind  and  about  me, 
while  a  general  clinking  of  decanters 
and  smacking  of  lips  betokened  that 
Ptiil.'s  health  with  all  the  honours  was 
being  celebrated.  For  ni)self,  I  was 
really  so  engrossed  by  my  narrative*, 
and  so  excited  by  the  **  ponche,**  that 
I  saw  or  heard  very  little  of  what  was 
passing  around,  and  have  only  a  kind 
of  dim  recollection  of  being  seized  by 
the  hand  by  "  Fergus,"  who  was  Bea- 
mish's  brother,  and  who,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  would  have  hugged  me  to 
his  breast,  if  I  had  not  opportunely 
been  so  overpowered  as  to  tall  seuse- 
less  under  the  table. 

When  I  first  returned  to  any  con- 
sciousness, ]  found  myself  lying  ex- 
actly where  I  had  fallen.  Around  me 
lay  heaps  of  slain — the  two  of  M  ours  " 
amongst  the  number.  One  of  them — 
I  remember  he  was  the  Adjutant — 
held  in  his  hand  a  w;ix  candle,  (three 
to  the  pound.)  Whether  he  had 
himself  seized  it  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  narrative  of  tlood  and  field,  or  it 


Irad  been  put  there  by  another,  I  know 
not,  but  it  certainly  cut  a  droll  figure. 
The  room  we  were  in  was  a  small  one, 
off  the  great  saloon,  and  through  the 
half  open  folding  door  I  could  clearly 
perceive  that  the  festivities  were  still 
continued.  The  crash  of  fiddles  and 
French  horns,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
which  had  lost  much  of  their  elasticity 
since  the  entertainments  began,  rang 
through  my  ears,  mingled  with  the 
sounds  **  down  the  middle,1*  44  hands 
a<  ross,**  "here's  your  partner,  Captain," 
What  hour  of  the  night  or  morning  it 
th^n  was,  1  could  not  guess ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  vigour  of  the  party  seemed 
little  abated,  if  I  might  judge  from  the- 
specimen  before  me,  and  the  testimony 
of  a  short  plethoric  gentleman,  who 
stood  wiping  his  bald  head,  after  con- 
ducting his  partner  down  twenty-eight 
couple,  and  who,  turning  to  his  friend, 
said,  u  Oh,  the  distance  is  nothing,  but 
it  is  the  pace  that  kills.11 

The  first  evidence  I  announced  of' 
any  return  to  reason,  was  a  strong 
anxiety  to  be  at  my  quarters ;  but  how 
to  get  there  I  knew  not  The  faint 
glimmering  of  sense  I  possessed  told 
me  that  "to  stand  was  to  fall,**  and  I 
was  ashamed  to  go  all-fours,  which 
prudence  suggested. 

At  this  moment  I  remembered  I  had 
brought  with  me  my  cane,  which,  from 
a  perhaps  pardonable  vanity,  I  was 
fond  of  parading.  It  was  a  present 
from  the  officers  of  my  regiment — many 
of  them,  alas,  since  dead — and  had  a 
most  splendid  gold  head,  with  a  stag 
at  the  top,  the  arms  of  the  regiment. 
This  t  would  not  have  lost  for  any 
consideration  I  can  mention ;  and  this 
now  w  as  gone !  I  looked  around  me 
on  every  sh'e;  I  groped  beneath  the 
table ;  I  turned  the  sleeping  sots  who 
lay  about  in  no  very  gentle  fashion : 
hut,  alas  it  was  pone.  1  sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  only  then  remembered  how 
unfit  1  was  to  follow  up  the  search, 
as  tables,  chairs,  lights,  and  people 
seemed  all  rocking  and  waving  before 
me.  However,  I  succeeded  in  making 
my  wav,  through  one  room  into  ano- 
ther,  sometimes  guiding  my  steps  along 
t lie  walls  ;  and  once,  as  I  recollect, 
seeking  the  d'a^nual  of  a  room,  I  bi- 
sected a  quadrille  w  ith  such  ill-directed 
speed,  us  to  run  foul  of  a  Cork  dandy 
and  his  partner  who  were  just  per- 
forming the  en  avant :  but  though  I 
saw  them  lie  tumbled  iu  the  dust  by  the 
shock  of  my  encounter — for  I  had  up- 
set them — t  still  lu  lu  on  the  even  tenor 
of  my    way.     In  fact,  1   had  feel- 
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ings  for  but  one  loss ;  and,  still  in  pur- 
suit of  my  cane,  I  reached  the  hall 
door.  Now,  be  it  known  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Cork  Mansion  House 
has  but  one  fault,  but  that  fault  is  a  grand 
one,  and  a  stroug  evidence  of  how 
tnisuitcd  English  architects  are  to  pro- 
vide buildings  for  a  country  whose  tastes 
and  habits  they  but  imperfectly  under- 
stand— be  it  known,  then,  that  the  de- 
scent from  the  hall  door  to  the  street 
was  by  a  flight  of  twelve  stone  steps. 
How  should  1  ever  get  down  these  was 
now  my  difficulty.  If  Falstaff  deplored 
"eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  as  being 
three  score  and  ten  miles  a  foot,"  w  ith 
equal  truth  did  I  feel  that  these  twelve 
awful  steps  were  worse  to  me  than 
would  he  M'Gillicuddy's  Reeks  in  the 
day-light,  and  with  a  head  clear  from 
champagne.  While  I  yet  hesitated, 
v  the  problem  resolved  itself;  for,  mazing 
down  upon  the  bright  gravel,  brilliautly 
lighted  by  the  surrounding  lamps,  I 
lost  my  balance,  and  came  tumbling 
and  rolling  from  top  to  bottom,  where 
I  fell  upon  a  large  mass  of  some  soil 
substance,  and  to  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, I  ow  e  my  life.  In  a  few  seconds 
I  recovered  my  senses,  and  what  was 
my  surprise  to  find  that  the  downy 
cushion  beneath,  snored  most  audibly  ! 
I  moved  a  little  to  one  side,  and  then 
discovered  that  it  in  reality  was  nothing 
less  thau  an  alderman  of  Cork,  who, 
from  his  position,  I  concluded  had 
shared  the  same  fate  with  myself: 
there  he  lay,  "  like  a  warrior  taking  his 
rest,"  but  not  with  his  martial  cloak 
about  him,  but  a  much  more  comfort- 
able and  far  more  costly  robe — a  scarlet 
gown  of  office,  with  huge  velvet  cuffs 
and  a  great  cape  of  the  same  material. 
True  courage  consists  in  presence  of 
mind ;  and  here  mine  came  to  my  aid  at 
once:  recollecting  the  loss  I* had  just 
sustained,  and  perceiving  that  all  was 
still,  around  me,  with  that  right  Penin- 
sular maxim  that  reprisals  are  fair  in 
an  enemy's  camp,  I  proceeded  to  strip 
the  slain;  and  with  some  little  diffi- 
culty— partly,  indeed,  owing  to  my 
own  unsteadiness  on  my  legs — I  suc- 
ceeded in  denuding  the  worthy  alder- 
man, who  gave  no  other  sign  of  life 
during  the  operation  than  an  abortive 
effort  to  M  hip,  hip,  hurra?  in  which  I 
left  him,  having  put  on  the  spoil,  and 
set  out  on  my  way  to  barracks  with  as 
much  dignity  of  manner  as  I  could  as- 
sume iu  uonour  of  my  costume.  And 
here  I  may  mention  (en  parent hese) 
that  a  more  comfortable  morning  gown 
no  man  ever  possessed,  and  in  its  wide 


luxuriant  folds  I  revel  while  I  write 
these  lines. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  following  day 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  events  of  the  past  evening.  The 
great  scarlet  cloak,  however,  unravelled 
much  of  the  mystery,  and  gradually 
the  whole  of  my  career  became  clear 
before  me,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  episode    of   Phil.  Beamish, 
which  my  memory  was  subsequently 
refreshed  about — but  I  anticipate.  Only 
five  appeared  that  day  at  mess;  and 
Lord  !   what  spectres  they  were  ! — 
yellow  as  guineas:  they  called  for  soda 
water  without  ceasing,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  to  each  other.    It  was 
plain  that  the  corporation  of  Cork  wa* 
coin mitling  more  havoc  among  us  than 
Corunua  or  Waterloo,  and  that  if  we 
did  not  change  our  quarters,  there 
would  be  quick  promotion  in  the  corps 
for  such  as  were  "seasoned  gentlemen." 
After  a  day  or  two  we  met  again  toge- 
ther, and  then  what  adventures  were 
told— each  roan  had  his  own  story  to 
narrate ;  and  from  the  occurrences  de- 
tailed, oue  would  have  supposed  years 
had  been  passing,  instead  of  the  short 
hours  of  an  evening  party.  Mine  were 
indeed  among  the  least  remarkable ; 
but  I  confess  that  the  air  of  vraiaem- 
blance  produced  by  my  production  of 
the  aldermanic  gown  gave  me  the  palm 
above  all  my  competitors. 

Such  was  our  life  in  Cork — dining, 
drinking,  dancing,  riding  steeple  chases 
pigreon  shooting,  and  tandem  driving* — 
filling  up  any  little  interval  that  was 
found  to  exist  between  a  late  breakfast, 
and  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner  :  and 
here  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
a  tendency  to  boasting,  while  I  add, 
that  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men  and  women  too,  there  never  was 
a  regiment  more  highly  in  estimation 
than  the  4-th.  We  felt  the  full  value 
of  all  the  attentions  we  were  receivinsr ; 
and  we  endeavoured,  as  best  we  might, 
to  repay  them,  even  in  some  small  de- 
gree.   We  got  upGarrisou  Balls  and 
Garrison  Plays,  and  usually  performed 
once  or  twice  a  wer»k  during  the  w  inter. 
Here  I  shone  conspicuously.    In  the 
morning  1   was    employed  painting 
scenery  and  arranging  the  properties ;  as 
it  grew  later,  I  regulated  the  lamps,  »nd 
looked  after  the  foot-lights,  mediating 
occasionally  between  angry  litigants, 
whose  jealousies  abound  to  the  full  as 
much  in  private  theatricals,  as  in  the 
regular  corps  dramatique.    Theu  I  was 
also  leader  in  the  orchestra  ;  and  had 
scarcely  given  the  last  scrape  in  the 
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oTertore, before  I  was  obliged  to  appear 
to  speak  the  prologue.  Such  are  the 
cares  of  greatness  :  to  do  myself  jus- 
tice, I  did  not  dislike  tliem  ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  my  taste  for  the  drama  did 
co*t  we  a  little  dear,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel. 

We  were  then  in  the  full  career  of 
popularity.  Our  balls  pronounced  the 
very  pleasantest  ;  our  plays  far  supe- 
rior to  any  regular  corps  that  had  ever 
honoured  Cork  with  their  talents  ; 
when  an  eveut  occurred  which  threw  a 
gloom  over  all  our  proceedings,  and 
finally  put  a  stop  to  every  project  for 
amusement,  we  had  so  completely  given 
ourselves  up  to.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  removal  of  our  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  After  thirty  years  of  active 
service  in  the  regiment  he  then  com- 
manded, his  age  and  infirmities,  in- 
creased by  some  severe  wounds,  de- 
manded ease  and  repose  ;  he  retired 
from  us,  bearing  along  with  him  the  love 
uud  regard  of  every  mau  in  the  regi- 
menu  To  the  old  officer  lie  was 
endeared  by  long  companionship,  aud 
undeviating  friendship  ;  to  the  young, 
he  was  in  every  respect  as  a  father, 
assisting  by  his  advice,  and  guiding  by 
his  counsel  ;  while  to  the  men,  the  best 
estimate  of  his  worth  appeared  in  the 
fact,  that  a  corporal  punishment  was 
unknown  in  the  corps.  Such  was  the 
man  we  lost ;  and  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  his  successor,  who,  or  what- 
ever he  might  be,  came  under  circum- 
stances of  no  common  difficulty  amongst 
us  ;  bat,  when  I  tell,  that  our  new 
Lieutenant-Colonel  was  in  every  respect 
his  opposite,  it  may  be  believed  how 
httle  cordiality  he  met  with. 

Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Card  en — for  so 
I  shall  call  bim,  although  not  his  real 
name — had  not  been  a  month  at  quarters, 
when  he  proved  himself  a  regular  Mar- 
tinet ;  everlasting  drills,  continual  re- 
ports, fatigue  parties,  ball  practice,  and 
heaven  knows  what  besides,  superseded 
our  former  mornings  occupation ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
we,  who  fought  our  way  from  Albuera  to 
Waterloo,  under  some  of  the  severest 
Generals  of  division,  were  pronoun- 
ced a  most  disorderly  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined regiment,  by  a  colonel,  who 
had  never  seeu  a  shot  fired  but  at  a 
review  in  Hounslow,  or  a  sham-battle 
in  the  Fifteen  Acres.  The  winter  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close — already  some 
little  touch  of  spring  was  appearing, 
as  out  last  phiy  for  the  season  was 
announced,  every  effort  to  close  with 
some  little  additional  eviat  was  made  ; 


and  each  performer  in  the  expected 
was  nerving  himself  for  an  effort 
d  his  wont.  The  colonel  had 
most  unequivocally  condemned  these 
plays  ;  but  that  mattered  not ;  they 
came  not  within  his  jurisdiction ;  ana 
we  took  no  notice  of  his  displeasure, 
further  than  sending  him  tickets,  which 
were  as  immediately  returned  as  re- 
reived.  From  being  the  chief  offender, 
/  had  become  particularly  obnoxious  ; 
and  he  had  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion expressed  his  desire  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  me  with  his  vengeance  ; 
but  being1  aware  of  his  kind  intentions 
towards  me,  I  took  particular  care  to 
let  no  such  opportunity  occur.  On  the 
morning  in  question,  then,  I  had  scarcely 
left  my  quarters,  when  one  of  my 
brother  officers  informed  me  that  the 
colonel  had  made  a  great  uproar — that 
one  of  the  bills  of  the  play  had  been 
put  up  on  his  door — which,  with  his 
avowed  dislike  to  such  representations, 
he  considered  as  intended  to  insult 
him  :  he  added,  too,  that  the  colonel 
attributed  it  to  me.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrong — and,  to  this  hour,  I 
never  knew  who  did  it.  1  had  little 
time,  and  still  less  inclination,  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  colonel's  wrath — the 
theatre  had  all  my  thoughts  ;  and 'in- 
deed it  was  a  day  of  no  common  exer- 
tion, for  our  amusements  were  to  con- 
clude with  a  grand  supper  on  the  stage, 
to  which  all  the  elite  of  Cork  were 
invited.  Wherever  I  went  through  the 
city — and  many  were  my  peregrinations 
— the  great  placard  of  "the  play  stared 
me  in  the  face  ;  and  every  gate  and 
shattered  window  in  Cork,  proclaimed 
"  the  part  of  Vthetto,  by  Mr.  Lorre- 
quer." 

As  evening  drew  near,  my  cares  and 
occupations  were  redoubled.  My  logo 
I  had  fears  for — 'tis  true  he  was  an 
admirable  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb 
— but  then— then  I  had  to  paint  the 
whole  company,  aud  bear  all  their  abuse 
besides,  for  not  making  some  of  the 
most  ill-looking  wretches,  perfect  Apol- 
lo* ;  but,  last  of  all,  I  was  sent  lor,  at  a 
quarter  to  seven,  to  lace  Dc-detnoua's 
stays.  Start  not,  gentle  reader— my  fair 
Desdemona — she  *•  who  might  lie  by 
an  eiyperor's  side,  aud  command  hi  in 
tasks" — was  no  other  than  the  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  regiment,  and  who 
was  a*  great  a  votary  of  the  jolly  god  as 
honest  Cassio  himself.  But  I  must 
hasten  on — i  cannot  delay  to  recount 
onr  successes  in  detail.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that,  by  universal  consent,  I  was 
preferred  to  Kean  ;  and  the  only  fault 
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the  most  critical  observer  could  lay  to  ling  on  my  belt  as  daudy-Hke  as  might 
the  representation  of  Desdemona,  was  be,  hurried  down  the  stairs  to  the  bar- 
a  rather  unladylike  fondness  for  snuff,  rack-yard.  By  the  time  I  got  down, 
But,  whatever  little  demerits  our  acting  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  alnug 
might  have  displayed,  were  speedily  the  square  ;  while  the  adjutant  was 
forgotten  in  a  champagne  supper,  proceeding  to  examine  their  accoutre- 
There  /  took  the  head  of  ihe  table;  merits,  &c.  as  he  passed  down.  Tic 
and,  in  the  costume  of  the  noble  Moor,  colonel  and  the  officers  were  standing  in 
toasted,  made  speeches, returned  thanks  a  trrmip,  hut  not  converting.  The 
and  sung  son^s,  till  I  might  have  ex-  anger  of  the  commanding  officer  a|»- 
claimed  with  Othello  himself,  "Chaos  peared  still  to  continue,  and  there  was 
was  come  airain  ;n — and  I  believe  1  a  dead  sileuce  maintained  on  l>oth  sides, 
owe  my  ever  reaching  the  barrack  that  To  reach  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
uighl  to  the  kind  offices  of  Desdemona,  ~I  had  to  pass  along  part  of  the  line, 
wlio  carried  me  the  greater  part  of  the  lit  doing  so,  how  shall  I  convey  u»y 
wav  on  her  back.  amazement  at  the  faces  that  met  me- 
Thcfiist  waking  thoughts  of  the  wight  a  general  titter  ran  along  the  entire 
who  ha<  indulged  over-night,  are  not  rank,  which  not  even  their  fears  for 
amonz  the  most  blissful  of  existence,  consequences  seemed  able  to  repress — 
and  certainly  the  delight  is  uot  in-  for  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  many,  to 
creased  by  the  couscio  asness  that  you  stifle  the  laugh,  only  ended  in  a  ttiil 
arc  called  on  to  the  discharge  of  duties  louder  burst  of  merriment.  1  looked 
which  your  fevered  pulse  and  throbbing  to  the  far  side  of  the  yaid  for  an  cxpla- 
temples  had  rather  have  escaped.  My  nation,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to 
sleep  was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  the  account  for  it.  1  now  crossed  over  to 
morning  after  the  play,  by  a  "  row-dow-  where  the  officers  were  standing,  deter- 
dow"  beat  beneath  my  window.  I  mining  in  my  own  mind  to  investigate 
jumped  hastily  from  my  bed, and  looked  the  occurrence  thoroughly,  wheu  free 
out,  and  there,  to  my  horror,  perceived  from  the  presence  of  the  colonel,  to 
the  regiment  under  arms.  It  was  one  whom  any  representation  of  ill  conduct 
of  our  confounded  colonel's  morning  always  brought  a  punishment  far  ex- 
drills  j  and  there  he  stood  himself  with  cecdmgthe  merits  of  the  case.  Scarcely 
the  poor  adjutant,  who  had  been  up  all  had  1  formed  this  resolve,  when  I 
night,  shivering*  beside  him.  Some  reached  the  group  of  officea-s  ;  but  the 
two  or  three  of  the  officers  had  de-  moment  I  came  near,  one  general  roar 
seen  Bed  ;  and  the  drum  was  now  sum-  of  laughter  saluted  tue, — the  like  of 
tnouing  the  others,  us  it  beat  round  the  which  I  never  before  heard.  I  looked 
barrack  -aqua  re.  I  saw  there  was  uot  a  down  at  my  costume,  expecting  to  di&- 
moment  to  lose,  aud  proceeded  to  dress  cover  that,  in  my  hurry  to  dress,  I  had 
with  all  despatch  ;  but,  to  my  misery,  put  on  some  of  the  garments  of 
I  discovered  every  where,  nothing  but  Othello.  No  :  all  was  perfectly  cox- 
theatrical  robes  and  decoratious — there  rect.  I  waited  for  a  moment,  titt  the 
lay  a  splendid  turban,  here  a  pair  of  first  burst  of  their  merriment  over,  I 
buskin -s — a  spangled  jacket  glittered  on  should  obtain  a  clue  to  the  jest.  But 
one  table,  and  a  jewelled  scimitar  on  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  this  &  for 
the  other.  At  la*t  I  detected  my  *•  re-  as  I  stood  patiently  before  them,  ibe-ir 
gi mental  small-clothe*,"  &c.  most  igno-  mirth  appeared  to  increase. 

miniously  thrust  iuto  a  corner,  in  my    poor  G  ,  the  senior  major,  one  of 

-ardour  for  my  Moorish  robes  the  pre-  the  gravest  men  in  Europe,  laughed 

ceding  evening.    1  dressed  myself  with  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks;  aud 

-the  speed  of  lightning  ;  but  as  I  pro-  such  was  the  effect  upon  me,  that  I 

cecded  in  my  occupation — guess  my  was  induced  to  laugh  too— as  men  will 

annoyance  to  find  that  the  toilet  table  sometimes,  from  the  infectious  nature 

aud  glass,   ay,  and  even  the  basin-  of  that  Btrange  emotion.     But,  no 

stand,  had  been  removed  to  the  dress-  sooner  did  I  do  this,  than  their  fun 

iug-room  of  the  theatre  ;  aud  my  ser-  knew  no  bounds,  and   some  almost 

vant,  I  suppose,  following  his  master's  sci  earned  aloud,  in  the  excess  of  their 

example,  was  too  tipsy  to  remember  merriment.     Just  at  this  instant  the 

to  bring  them  back  ;  so  that  I  was  colonel,  who  had  been  examiuiug  some 

unable  to  procure  the  luxury  of  cold  of  the  men,  approached  our  group, 

water — for  now  not  a  momeut  more  re-  and  advancing  with  an  air  of  evident 

maincd — the  drum  had  ceased,  and  the  displeasure,  as   the  shouts   of  k)U>l 

men  had  hII  fallen  in.    Hastily  drawing  laughter  continued,  came  near,  I 

on  my  c  at,  I  put  on  my  shako,  and  buck-  turned  hastily  round,  and 
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cap,  wished  him  good  morning.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  look  he  gave  me.  If 
a  glance  could  have  annihilated  any 
that  would  have  finished  me. 


For  a  moment  his  faee  became  purple 
with  rage,  his  eye  was  almost  hid  be- 
neath his  bent  brow,  and  he  absolutely 
shook  with  passion. 

44  Go,  sir,"  said  he,  at  length,  as  soon 
a*  he  was  able  to  find  utterance  for  his 
w  >rd*  ;  **  Go,  sir,  to  your  quarters; 
and  before  you  leave  them,  a  eourt- 
irrartia)  shall  decide,  if  such  continued 
insult  ro  your  commanding  officer,  war- 
rants vour  uaine  being  in  the  ■  Army 


"  What  the  devil  can  all  this  moan!" 
I  said,  in  a  half-whisper,  turning  to  the 
others.  But  there  they  stood,  their 
handkerchiefs  to  their  mouths,  and 
evidently  choking  wiih  supprefsed 
laughter. 

"  May  I  beg,  Colonel  C  ,n  said 

I  

•*  To  yonr  quarters,  fir  !"  roared  the 
Hftle  man,  in  the  voice  of  a  linn.  And 
with  a  haughty  wave  of  his  hand,  pre- 
vented all  further  attempt  on  my  part 
to  seek  explanation. 

**  They're  ull  mad,  every  man  of 
them.'*  I  muttered,  as  I  betook  my  way 
slowly  back  to  my  rooms,  amid  the 
same  evidences  of  mirth  my  first  ap- 
pearance bad  excited — which  even  the 
colonel's  presence,  feared  as  he  was, 
could  not  entirely  subdue. 

With  the  air  of  a  martyr  I  trod 
heavily  up  the  stairs,  and  entered  my 
quarters,  meditating  within  myself  aw- 
ful schemes/or  vengeance,  ou  the  now 
open  tyranny  of  my  colonel ;  upon 
whom,  I  too,  in  my  honest  rectitude  of 
heart,  vowed  to  have  *  a  court  martial.' 
I  Ihrew  myself  upon  a  chair,  and  en- 
deavoured' to  recollect  what  circum- 
stance of  the  past  evening  could  have 
poesiblv  suggested  all  the  mirth  in 
which  lioth  officers  and  men  seemed 
to  participate  equally  ;  but  nothing 
could  I  remember  capable  of  solving 
the  mystery, — surely  the  cruel  wronsa 
of  the  manly  Othello  were  no  laugh- 
ter-moving subject. 

I  rung-  the  bell  hastily  for  my  ser- 
vant.   The  door  opened. — 

**  Stubbes,"  said  1, "  are  you  aware" — 

I  had  only  got  so  far  in  my  ques- 
tion* wheti  my  servant,  one  of  the  most 
discreet  of  men,  put  on  a  broad  grin, 
and  turned  away  towards  the  door  to 
hide  his  face. 

*'  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?'* 
said  I,  stamping  with  passion  ;  he  is 
as  bad  as  the  rest.    **  Stubbes,"  and 


this  T  spoke  with  the  most  grave  and 
severe  tone,  M  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  insolence  Y* 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  the  man,  -  oh,  captain, 
surely  you  did  not  appear  on  parade 
with  that  faee  V"  And  then  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  the  most  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

Like  lightning  a  horrid  doubt  shot 
across  my  mind  I  sprung  over  to  the 
dressing-glass,  which  had  been  re- 
placed, and  oh  !  horror  of  horrors ! 
there  I  stood  as  black  as  the  King  of 
Ashantec.  The  cursed  dye  which  I 
hud  put  on  for  Othello  I  had  never 
washed  off, — and  there,  with  a  huge 
bear-skin  shako,  and  a  pair  of  black, 
bushy  whiskers  shone  my  huge,  black, 
and  polish  d  visage,  glowering  at  itself 
in  the  looking-glass. 

My  first  impulse,  after  amazement 
had  a  little  subsided,  whs  to  laugh  im- 
moderately ;  in  this  I  was  joined  by 
Stubbes,  who,  feeling  that  his  mirth 
was  participated  in,  yavc  full  vent  to  his 
risibility.  And,  indeed,  a*  I  stood  be- 
fore the  glas«,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  I  felt  very  little  surprise  that  my 
joining  in  the  laughter  of  my  brother 
officers,  a  short  time  before,  had  caused 
an  increase  of  their  meriiment.  I  threw 
myself  upon  a  sofa,  and  absolutely 
laughad  till  my  sides  ached,  when,  the 
door  opening,  the  adjutant  made  his 
appearance.  He  looked  for  a  moment 
at  me,  then  at  Stubbes,  and  then  burst 
out,  himself,  as  loud  as  either  of  us.— 
When  he  had  at  length  recovered 
himself,  he  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  suid,  with  as  much 
gravity  as  the  consequences  seemed  to 
warrant  : — 

"  But,  my  dear  Lorrequer,  this  will 
be  a  serious — a  devilish  seiious  affair. 
You  know  what  kind  of  man  Colonel 

C  is;  and  you  are  aware,  taio,  you 

are  not  one  of  his  prime  favorites.  He 
is  firmly  convinced  that  you  intended 
to  insult  him.  and  nothing  will  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary.  We  told 
him  how  it  must  have  occurred,  but  he 
will  listen  to  no  explanation.*' 

I  thought  for  one  second  before  I 
replied.  My  mind,  with  the  practised 
rapidity  of  an  old  campaigner,  look  in 
all  the  pros  and.  cons  of  the  case.  I 
saw  at  a  glance,  it  were  better  to  brave 
the  antter  of  the  colonel,  come  in  what 
shape  it  might,  than  be  tiie  laughing 
stock  of  the  mess  for  life,  and  with  a 
faee  of  the  greatest  gravity  and  self- 
possession,  said, 

**  Well,  adjutant,  the  colonel  is  right. 
It  was  no  mistak  •  !    You  know  I  sent 
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him  tickets  yesterday  for  the  theatre. 
Well,  he  returned  them.  This  did  not 
annoy  me,  but  on  one  account.  1  had 
made  a  wager  with  Alderman  Gullable, 
that  the  colonel  should  see  me  in 
Othello— what  was  to  be  done?— 
Don't  you  see  now,  there  was  only  one 
course,  and  I  took  it,  old  boy,  and  have 
won  my  bet!'* 

M  And  lost  your  commission  for  a 
dozen  of  champagne,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  adjutant. 

»*  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow,"  1  re- 
plied ;  "  I  shall  get  out  of  this  scrape  as 
i  have  done  many  others." 

u  But  what  dovou  intend  doing  ?M 
•*  Oh,  ns  to  that,"  said  I,  u  I  shall  of 
course,  wait  on  the  colonel  immedi- 
ately ;  pretend  to  him  that  it  was  a 
mere  blunder,  from  the  inattention  of 
my  servant — hand  over  Stubbes  to  the 
powers  that  punish,  (here  the  poor 
fellow  winced  a  little),  and  make  my 
peace  as  well  as  1  can.  But,  adjutant, 
mind,"  said  I,  "and  give  the  real  ver- 
sion to  all  our  fellows,  and  tell  them  to 
make  it  public  as  much  as  they  please." 

M  Never  fear,"  said  he,  as  he  left  the 
room  still  laughing,  "  they  shall  all 
know  the  true  story  ;  but  1  wish  with 
all  my  heart  you  were  well  out  of  it." 

I  now  lost  no  time  in  making  my 
toilet,  and  presented  myself  at  the 
colonel's  quarters.  It  is  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  recount  these  passages  in  my 
life,  in  which  1  have  had  to  bear  the 
"  proud  man's  contumely."  I  shall 
therefore  merely  observe,  that  after  a 
very  long  interview,  the  colonel  accept- 
ed my  apologies,  and  we  parted. 

Before  a  week  elapsed,  the  story  had 
gone  far  and  near  ;  every  dinner  table 
in  Cork  had  laughed  at  it.  As  for  me, 
1  attained  immortal  honor  fur  my  tact 
and  courage.  Poor  Gullable  readily 
agreed  to  favour  the  story,  and  gave 
us  a  dinner  as  the  lost  wager,  and  the 
colonel  was  so  unmercifully  quizzed  on 
the  subject,  and  such  broad  allusions  to 
his  being  humbugged  were  given  in  the 
Cork  papers,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
negociatc  a  change  of  quarters  with  an- 
other regiment,  to  *et  out  of  the  conti- 
nual jesting,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
we  marched  to  Limerick,  to  relieve, 
as  it  was  reported,  the  9th,  ordered  for 
foreigu  service,  but,  in  reality,  only  to 
relieve  Lieut.-Coloncl  C,  quizzed "bc- 
youd  endurance. 


However,  if  the  colonel  had  seemed 
to  forgive,  he  did  not  forget,  for  the 
very  second  week  of  our  arrival  in 
Limerick,  I  received  one  morning  at 
my  breakfast  table,  the  following  brief 
note  from  our  adjutant : 

"  My  dear  Lorrequer — The  colonel 
has  received  orders  to  despatch  two  com- 
panies to  some  remote  part  of  the  county 
CI rt re,  as  you  have  'done  the  state  some 
service,'  you  are  selected  lor  the  beauti- 
ful town  of  Kilrush,  where,  to  use  the 
eulogistic  language  of  the  geography 
books,  « there  is  a  good  harbour  and  a 
market  plentifully  supplied  with  fish.'  I 
have  just  heard  of  the  kind  intention  in 
store  for  you,  and  lose  no  time  in  lett  og 
you  know. 

God  give  you  a  good  deliverance  froi 
the  "  garcons  blnncs,"  as  the  Monxteut 
calls  the  whiteboys,  and  believe  roe  ever 
yours, 

"  Charles  Curzon." 
I  had  scarcely  twice  read  over  the 
adjutant's  epistle,  when  I  received  an 
official  notification  from  the  colonel 
directing  me  to  proceed  to  Kilrush, 
then  and  there  to  afford  all  aid  and 
assistance  in  suppressing  illicit  distilla- 
tion, when  called  on  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  other  similar  duties  too  agreeable 
to  recapitulate.  Alas!  alasl  "  Othello's 
occupation"  was  indeed  gone  I  The 
next  morning  at  sun-rise  saw  me  on 
my  march,  with  what  appearance  of 
gaiety  I  could  muster,  but  in  reality 
very  much  chopfallen  at  my  banish- 
ment, and  invoking  sundry  things  upon 
the  devoted  head  of  the  colonel, 
which  he  would  by  no  means  consider 
as  **  blessings." 

How  short-sighted  are  we  mortals, 
whether  enjoying  all  the  pomp  and 
state  of  royalty,  or  marching  like  my- 
self at  the  head  of  a  company  of  his 
Majesty's  4-th. 

Little,  indeed,  did  I  anticipate  that 
the  Siberia  1  fancied  I  was  condemned 
to,  should  turn  out  the  happiest  quarters 
my  fates  ever  threw  me  into  ;  but  this, 
including  as  it  does,  one  of  the  roost 
important  events  of  my  life,  1  reserve 
for  another  chapter. 

44  What  is  that  place  called,  ser- 
geant ?" 

M  Bunratty  Castle,  sir." 
"  Where  do  we  breakfast  ?" 
"  At  Clare  Island,  sir  ? 
**  March  awuy,  bop 
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For  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  Kil-  tenderness,  and  the  happy  groom*  on 
rush,  my  life  was  one  of  the  most  their  honeymoon  visit  to  Bath  bunoion 
dreary  monotony.  The  rain,  which  and  its  romantic  caves,  or  to  the 
had  begun  to  fall  as  I  left  Limerick,  gigantic  cliffs  and  sea-girt  shore  of 
continued  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  Mother  ;  or  with  more  steady  pace  and 
I  found  myself  a  close  prisoner  in  the  becoming  gravity  had  borne  along  the 
sanded  parlour  of  "mine  Inn."  At  no  "  going  judge  of  assize" — was  now  be- 
time  would  such  M  durance  vile"  have  cornea  lying-in  hospital  for  fowl,  and 
been  agreeable ;  but  now,  when  I  con-  a  nursery  lor  chickens.  Fallen  as  I  was 
trasted  it  with  all  I  had  left  behind,  at  myself  from  my  high  estate,  it  afforded 
head-quarters,  it  was  absolutely  mad-  me  a  species  ot  malicious  satisfaction  to 
dcning.  The  pleasant  lounge  in  the  contemplate  these  sad  reverses  of  for- 
morning,  the  social  mess,  and  the  tune  ;  and  I  verily  believe — for  on  such 
agre  ;able  evening  party,  were  all  ex-  slight  foundation  our  greatest  resolves 
changed  for  a  short  promenade  of  are  built — that  if  the  rain  had  con- 
ff  urteen  feet  in  one  direction,  and  tinued  a  week  longer,  I  should  have 
.welve  in  the  other,  such  being  the  ac-  become  a  misanthropist  for  life.  I 
curate  measurement  of  my  u  salon  a  made  many  enquiries  from  my  land- 
manger.*'  A  chicken,  with  legs  as  lady  as  to  the  society  of  the  nlacc,  but 
blue  as  a  Highlander's  in  winter,  for  my  the  answers  1  received,  only  led  to 
dinner  ;  and  the  hours  that  all  Chris-  greater  despondence.  My  predecessor 
tian  mankiud  were  devoting  to  plea-  here,  it  seemed,  had  been  an  officer  of 
sant  intercourse,  and  agreeable  chit-  a  veteran  battalion,  with  a  wife,  and 
chat,  spent  in  beating  that  dead  march  that  amount  of  children  which  is 
to  time,  "  The  Devil's  Tattoo,*'  upon  algebraically  expressed  by  an  X  (mean- 
my  ricketty  table,  and  forming,  be-  ing  an  unknown  quantity.)  He,  good 
tween  whiles,  suudry  valorous  resolu-  man,  in  his  two  years'  sojourn  here, 
tions  to  reform  my  life,  and  "  eschew  had  been  much  more  solicitous  about 
sack  and  loose  company."  his  own  affairs  than  making  acquaintance 

My  front-window  looked  out  upon  a  with  his  neighbours  ;  and  at  last  the  few 

long,  straggling,  ill-paved  street,  with  persons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 

its  due  proportion  of  mud-heaps,  and  callingon  the" officer," gave  up  the  prac- 

duck-pools  ;  the  houses  on  either  side  tice ;  and  as  there  were  no  young  ladies 

were,  for  the  most  part,  dingy-looking  to  refresh  Fa's  memory  on  the  matter, 

edifices,  with  half-doors,  and  such  pre-  they  soon  forgot  completely  that  such 

tension  to  being  shops  as  a  quart  of  a  person  existed— and  to  this  happy 

meal,  or  salt,  displayed  in  the  window,  oblivion,  I  Harry  Lorrequer.succeeded, 

confers  ;  or  sometimes  two  tobacco-  and  was  thus  left  without  benefit  of 

,  fi pes,  placed  "saltier-wise,"  would  ap-  clergy  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mrs. 

.Jiear  the  only  vendible  article  in  the  Healy  of  the  Burton  Arms, 

tttablishment.     A    more   wretched,  As  during  the  inundation  which 

g\  >omy-looking  picture  of  wo-begone  deluged  the  w  hole  country  around  1  was 

po  erty  I  never  beheld.  unable  to  stir  from  the  house,  I  enjoyed 

L*  1  turned  for  consolation  to  the  abundant  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 

back  of  the  house,  my  eyes  fell  upon  acquaintance  of  my  hostess,  and  it  is 

the  di  ty  yard  of  a  dirty  inn,  the  half-  but  fair  that  my  reader,  w ho  has 

thatch*  d  cowshed,  where  two  famished  journeyed  so  far  with  me,  should  have 

animaU  mourned  their  hard  fate, —  an  introduction. 

"  chewii  g  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  Mrs.  HeaJy,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
fancy  ;"  the  chaise,  the  yellow  post  the  M  Burton  Arms,"  was  of  some  five 
chaise,  o  ce  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  and  fifty—"  or  by'r  lady,"  three  score 
establishi  ent,  now  stood  reduced  from  years,  of  a  rubicond  aud  hide  corn- 
its  wheels  and  ignominiously  degraded  plexion  ;  and  though  her  short  neck 
to  a  hen  bouse  :  on  the  grass-grown  and  corpulent  figure  might  have  set 
roof  a  c/*k  liad  taken  his  stand,  with  her  down  as  "  doubly  hazardous,"  she 
an  air  o*  .protective  patronage  to  the  looked  a  good  life  for  many  years  to 
feathere  I  inhabitants  beneath  ;  come.     In  height  and  breadth  she 

at  hat."  most  nearly  resembled  a  sugar-hogs- 
head, whose  rolling-pitching  motion, 


t  cbiise,  which  once  had  conveyed  when  trundled  along  on  edge,  she* 
the  blooming  bride,  all  blushes  aud    emulated  in  her  gait.    To  the  ungaiu- 
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lines*  of  her  figure  her  mode  of  dress-  as  served  her  need,  and  with  thia  holy 
ing  not  a  little  contributed.    She  usu-   alliance  of  tongues,  she  had  been  for 


ally  wore  a  thick  linsey-wolsey  gown,  years  long,  the  dread  aud  terror  of  the 

with  enormous  pockets  on  either  side,  entire  village. 

and,  like  Nora  Creina's,  it  certainly  re-     **  The  dawning  of  mom,  tho.<iar  light  •inking" 

fleeted  no  undue  restriction  upon  her  a^t  and  evelt  tne  night's  dull  hour?, 

charms,  but  left  jt  wu8  ^  too,  .  found  her  labour- 

«•  every  henitjr  frw,  ing  in  her  congenial  occupation — and 

To  •ink  or  tweU  as  heaven  pieates."  while  thus  she  continued  to 44  scold  and 

Her  feet  ve  gods !  such  feet— were  *row  ^  ncr  Inn«  ome  a  popular  and 

apparelled  'in  liston  slippers,  over  frequented  one,  became  gradually  less 
which  the  upholstery  of  her  ancles  and  less  frequented,  and  the  dragon  of 
descended,  and  completely  relieved  the  Rhine-fells  did  not  more.eHcctu, 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  as  to  the  ally  lay  waste  the  territory  around  him, 
superincumbent  weight  being  dispro-  than  did  the  evil  influence  of  Jier  tongue 
portioned  to  the  support.  I  remember  spread  desolation  and  ruin  around  her. 
well  mv  tiist  impression  on  seeing  Her  Inn,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had 
those  feet  and  ancles  reposing  upon  a  not  ,,cen  troubled  with  even  a  passing 
straw  foot-stool,  while  .-he  took  her  traveller  for  months  long  ;  and,  inde<  d, 
afternoon  dose,  and  I  wondered  within  if  1  had  any,  even  the  least  foreknow- 
myself,  if  elephants  were  liable  to  the  ,r%c  ol"  the  character  of  my  hostess, 
tout.  There  are  few  countenances  in  it?  privacy  should  have  still  remained 
the  world,  that  if  wishing  to  convey  uninvaded  for  some  time  longer, 
an  idea  of,  we  caun  >t  refer  to  some  well  I  had  not  been  many  hours  installed 
known  standard,  ami  thus  nothing  is  when  I  got  a  specimen  of  her  powers  ; 
more  common  than  to  hear  comparisons  and  before  the  first  week  was  over,  so 
with  44  Vulcan- Venus- Nicodemus"  and  constant  and  unremitting  were  In  r 
the  like  ;  but  in  the  present  c.se  1  am  labours  in  this  way,  that  I  have,  upou 
totally  at  a  loss  for  any  thing  re-  the  occasion  of  a  slight  lull  in  the 
sembling  the  face  of  the  worthy  Mrs.  storm,  occasioned  by  her  falling  asleep, 
Healy,  except  it  be,  perhaps  that  most  actually  left  my  room  to  enquire  if  any- 
ancient  and  sour  visage  we  used  to  see  thing  had  gone  wrong,  in  the  same 
upon  old  circular  iron  rappers  formerly  way  as  the  miller  is  said  to  awake  if 
— they  make  none  of  them  now — the  the  mill  stops.  I  trust  I  have  said 
only  difference  being,  that  Mrs.  Ilcaly's  enough  to  move  the  reader's  pity  and 
nose  had  no  ring  through  ii — I  am  compassion  to  my  situation — one  mote 
almost  tempted  to  add  "morc's  the  miserable  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
pity."  It  may  be  thought  that  much  might  be 
Such  was  she  in  the  flesh — would  done  by  management,  and  that  a  slight 
that  I  could  say  she  was  move  fasci-  exercise  of  the  favourite  Whig  plan^of 
nating  in  the  spirit  ; — but  alas,  truth,  Conciliation,  might  avail.  Nothing  of 
from  which  I  never  may  depart  in  these  the  kind — she*  lias  proof  against  all 
M  my  confessions,"  constrains  me  to  ac-  such  arts;  and  what  was  still  wois<% 
knowledge  the  reverse.  Most  persons  there  was  no  subject,  no  possible  eir- 
in  this  miserable  world  of  ours  have  cuuistance,  no  matter,  past,  pieseut,  or 
some  prevailing,  predominating  cha-  to  come,  that  she  could  not  wind  by 
racteri«tic,  which  usually  gives  the  her  diabolical  ingenuity  into  some 
tone  and  colour  to  all  their  thoughts  and  cause  of  offence — and  then  came  the 
actions,  forming  what  we  denominate  quick  transition  to  instant  punishment, 
temperament  ;  this  we  see  actuating  Thus,  my  apparently  harmless  enquiry 
them  now  more,  now  less,  and  sometimes  as  to  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood 
becoming  i  l  nost  dormant — so  little  suggested  to  her — a  wish  on  my  part 
does  it  seem  to  exert  its  influence,  to  make  acquaintance — therefore  to 
Not  so  with  her  of  whom  I  have  been  dine  out — therefore  not  to  dine  at 
speaking — hr  had  but  one  passion,  home — consequently  to  escape  paying 
but  like  Aaron's  rod  it  swallowed  up  half-a-cro,wn  and  devouring  a  chicken— 
every  other,  ami  that  was  to  scold,  and  therefore  to  defraud  her,  and  to  he- 
abuse,  all  whom  hard  fate  had  brought  have,  as  she  would  herself  observe, 
within  the  unfortunate  limits  of  her  M  like  a  beggarly  scullion  with  his  four 


tyranny.    The  Knglish  language,  com-  shillings  a-day  setting  up  for  a 

prehehMve  as  it  is,  afforded  not  epithets  man,"  ike. 
strong  en  nigh  for  her  wrath,  and  she       By  a  quiet" and  Job-like  endurance 

sought  among  the  mpre  classic  beauties  of  all  manner  of  taunting  suspicions 

of  her  nativeWrUh  such  additional  ones  and  unmerited  sarcasm?,  to  wnicU 
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dailv  became^more  reconciled,  I  ahso-  they  denominated  "his- taste  for  losing 

Jutcly  became  almost  a  favourite  ;  and  caste." 

before  the  first  mouth  of  my  banish-  Such  were  the  chief  particulars  I  ob- 

incat  expired,  had  got  the  length  of  jtaiucd  of  my  neighbours,  and  which  I 

invitation  to  tea  iu  her  owu  snug-  should  not  liuve  been  so  circumstantial 

ray — an  honour  never  known  to  be  in    noting   duwn,  if  ihey  had  not 

bestowed  on  any  before,  with  the  ex-  subsequently  occupied  our,  at  least  one 

ception  of  Father  Malachi  Brennan,  import aut  page  in  my  history, 

her  ghostly  adviser  j  and  even  he,  it  is  After  some  weeks'  close  confinement, 

said,  never  ventured  on  such  an  up*  which,  judging  from  my  feelings  alone, 

prvxhnation  to  intimacy  uutil  he  was,  1  should  have  counted  as  many  years, 

in  Kilrush  phrase,  -half  screwed,"  I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 

thereby  meaning  more  than  half  tir>y<  first  glimpse  of  sunshine  to  make  a 

From  time  to  time  thus  I  learned  from  short   excursion  along  the  coast ;  I 

my  hostess   such  particulars   of  the  slatted  early  in  the  morning,  and  after 

country  and  its  inhabitants  as  I  was  a  long  stroll  along  the  bold  headlands 

desirous  of  hearing  ;  and  among  other  of  Kilkec,  was  returning  late  in  the 

matters,  she  gave  me  an  account  of  the  evening  to  my  lodgiugs.     My  path 

great  landed  proprietor  himself,  Lord  lav.  across  a  wild,  bleak  moor,  dotted 

Callonby,  who  was  daily  expected  at  with  low  clumps  of  furze,  and  not  pre- 

h.s  seat,  within  some  miles  of  Kilrush,  seuting  on  amy  side  the  least  trace  of 

at  the  same  time  assuring  me  that  I  habitation.     in  wading  through  the 

ueed  not  be  looking  so  "pleased  and  tangled   bushes,  my  dog  44  Mouche" 

curling  out  my  whiskers'* — 44  that  they'd  started  a  hare  ;  and  after  a  run  "sharp, 

never  take  the  tr«»uhlc  of  asking  even  short,  and  decisive,"    killed  at  the 

the  name  of  me."  This,  though  neither  bottom  of  a  little  glen  some  hundred 

very  courteous,nor  altogether  flattering  yards  off. 

to  listen  to,  was  no  more  than  I  had  1  was  just  patting  my  dog,  und  ex- 
al ready  learned  from  some  brother  amining  the  prize,  when  I  heard  a 
officers  who  knew  this  quarter,  and  crackling  among  the  low  bushes  near 
who  informed  me  that  the  Bar!  of  me ;  and,  on  looking  up,  perceived, 
Callonby,  though  only  visiting  his  about  twenty  paces  distant,  a  short, 
Irish  estates  every  three  or  four  years,  thick  set  man,  whose  fustian  jacket 
never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  any  and  leathern  gaiters  at  once  pro- 
of the  military  in  his  neighbourhood,  nouueed  him  the  game  keeper  ;  he 
nor,  indeed,  did  he  mix  with  the  stood  leaning  upon  his  gun,  quietly 
country  gentry — confining  nimself  to  awaiting,  as  it  seemed,  for  any  move- 
nts own  family,  or  the  guests,  who  ment  on  my  part  before  he  interfered, 
usually  accompanied  him  from  Kngland,  With  one  glance  I  detected  how  mut- 
and  remained  during  his  few  weeks'  stay,  ters  stood,  and  immediately  adopting 
"y  impression  of  his  lordship  was  my  usual  policy  of  44  taking  the  bull 
erefore  not  calculated  to  cheer  my  by  the  horns,"  called  out,  in  a  tone  of 
solitude  by  any  prospect  of  his  render-  very  "sufficient  authority, 
ing  it  lighter.  44 1  say,  my  man,  arc  you  his  lord- 

The  earl's  family  consisted  of  her  ship's  game  keeper  ?" 

ladyship,  an  only  son,  nearly  of  age,  Taking  off  his  hut,  the  man  ap~ 

and  two  daughters ;  the  eldest,  Lady  proached  me,  and  very  respectfully 

Jane,  had  the  reputation  of  being  ex-  informed  me  that  he  was. 

tremely  beautiful;  and  I  remembered  44  Well,  then,"  said  I,  44  present  this 

when  she  came  out  in  London,  only    hare  to  his  lordship  with  my  respects  

the  year  before,  hearing  nothing  but  here  is  my  card,  and  say  I  shall  be 
praises  of  the  grace  and  elegance  of  most  happy  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
her  manner,  united  to  the  most  classic  morning  and  explain  the  circumstance." 
beauty  of  her  face  and  figure.  The  The  man  took  the  card,  and  seemed 
second  daughter  was  some  years  for  some  moments  undecided  how  to 
younger,  and  said  to  be  also  very  act  ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  probably 
handsome;  but  as  yet  she  had  not  he  might  be  illtreatiug  a  friend  of  his 
been  brought  into  society.  Of  the  lordship's  if  he  relusc.l  ;  and  on  the 
son,  Lord  Kilkee,  I  only  heard  that  other  hand  might  be  merely  "jockied" 
he  had  been  a  very  guy  fellow  at  by  some  bold-faced  poacher.  Mean- 
Oxford,  was  much  liked,  and  had  but  while  I  whistled  my  dog  close  up,  and 
small  sympathy  with  the  ultra  exclu-  humming  an  air  with  great  appearance 
live  notions  of  the  rest  of  his  family,  of  indifference,  stepped  out  homeward; 
augured  but  ill  oi  him  from  what  By  this  piece  of  presence  of  mind  i 
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saved  poor  "  Mouche  for  I  saw  at  a  morning,  but  the  gout  ^rould  not  be 
glance  that  with  true  game  keeper's  denied/  and  so  he  deputed  a  moat  in- 
law he  had  been  destined  to  death  the  ferior  '  diplomate  ;'  and  now  wiU  you 
moment  he  had  committed  the  offence.  let  me  return  with  some  character  from 
The  following  morning,  as  I  sat  at  my  first  mission,  and  inform  my  friends 
breakfast,  meditating  upon  the  events  that  you  will  dine  with  us  today  at 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  not  exactly  seven — a  mere  family  party  :  but  make 
determined  how  to  act,  whether  to  your  arrangements  to  stop  all  night  and 
write  to  his  lordship  explaining  how  tomorrow  ;  we  shall  find  some  work 
the  matter  occurred,  or  call  person-  for  my  friend  there  on  the  hearth  — 
ally,  a  loud  rattling  on  the  pavement  what  do  you  call  him,  Mr.  Lorrequer  V 

M  *  Mouche'— come  here,  *  Mouche.*  * 

u  Ah  1  Mouche,  come  here,  ray  fine 
fellow — a  splendid  dog  indeed — very 


drew  me  to  the  window.  As  the 
house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  street  I 
could  not  see  in  the  direction  the  noise 
came ;  but  as  1  listened,  a  very  hand- 
some tandem  turned  the  corner  of  the 
narrow  street,  and  came  along  towards 
the  hotel  at  a  long,  sling  trot;  the 
horses  were  dark  chestnuts,  well  match- 
ed, and  showing  a  deal  of  blood.  The 
carriage  was  a  dark  drab,  with  black 
wheels ;  the  harness  all  of  the  same 
color.  The  whole  turn  out — and  I 
was  an  amateur  of  that  sort  of  thing — 
was- perfect ;  the  driver,  for  I  come  to 
him  last,  as  he  was  the  last  I  looked 
at,  was  a  fashionable  looking  youmr 
fellow,  plainly,  but  knowingly,  dressed, 
and  evidently  handling  the  "ribbons" 
like  an  experienced  whip. 


tall  for  a  thorough-bred ;  and  now 
you'll  not  forget  seven,  *  temps  niilt- 
taire,'  and  so,  sans  adieu." 

And  with  these  words  his  lord- 
ship shook  me  heartily  bv  the  hand  : 
and  before  two  minutes  had  elapsed, 
had  wrapped  his  box  coat  once  more 
across  him,  and  was  round  the  corner. 

I  looked  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
again  silent  street,  and  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  I  was  in  a  dream, 
so  rapidly  had  the  preceding  moments 
passed  over ;  and  so  surprised  was  I 
to  find  that  the  proud  Earl  of  Callonby, 
who  never  did  the  "civil  thing"  any 


After  bringing  his  nags  up  to  the  w^er«.»  sh?u,d  t,nnk  Pr0P?r  lo.  Pa7 
Inn  door  in  very  pretty  style,  he  gave  aWenJ'.<>n  to  a  poor  ensign  ir,  a 
the  reins  to  his  servant  and  got  down.  regiment,  whose  only  claim 
Before  I  was  well  aware  of  it  the  door  on  hl!  ■cquwntonce  was  the  suspi- 
of  my  room  opened,  and  the  gentleman  clon  °.f  Poach,nff  011  his  manor.  I  re- 
entered with  a  certain  easy  air  of  good  Pea'ed  over  aml  over  aJI  ■»»  lordship, 
breeding  and  savimr.  "J081  Pohte  «peechcs,  trying  to  solve 

the  mystery  of  them  ;  but  in  vain :  a 


breeding,  and  saying, 

"  Mr.  Lorrequer  I  presume" — intro- 
duced himself  as  Lord  Kilkce. 

I  immediately  opened  the  conversa- 
tion by  an  apology  for  my  dog's  mis- 
conduct on  the  day  before,  aud  assured 
his  lordship  that  I  knew  the  value  of  a 
hare  in  a  hunting  country,  and  was 
really  sorry  for  the  circumstance. 

**  Then  I  must  say,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, M  Mr.  Lorrequer  is  the  only  per- 
son who  regrets  the  matter ;  for  had  it 
not  been  for  this,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable we  should  never  have  known  we 
were  so  near  neighbours ;  in  fact,  no- 
thing could  equal  our  amazement  at 
hearing  you  were  playing  the  *  Soli- 
taire' down  here.  \uu  must  have 
found  it  dreadfully  heavy,  'and  have 
thought  us  downright  savages.'  But 

then  I  must  explain  to  you,  that  my    dinner,  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  I 
father  has  made  some  4  rule  absolute*   »o,yed  all  the  secret  of  his  lordship's 
about  visiting  when  down  here.    And  attentions. 

though  I  know  you'll  not  consider  it  a  The  drive  to  "  Callonbv''  was  beau- 
compliment,  yet  I  can  assure  you  there  ttful  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  seen 
is  not  another  man  I  know  of,  he  in  Ireland ;  for  upwards  of  two  miles 
would  pay  attention  to  but  yourself,  it  led  along  the  margin  of  the  loflhr 
He  made  two  efforts  to  get  here  this   cliffs  of  Mogher,  now  jutting  out  itrti 


thousand  explanations  occurred,  but 
none  of  them  I  felt  at  all  satisfactory  ; 
that  there  was  some  mystery  some- 
where, I  had  no  doubt ;  for  I  remarked 
all  through  that  Lord  Kilkee  laid 
some  stress  upon  my  identity,  and  even 
seemed  surprised  at  my  being  in  such 
banishment.  u  Oh,"  thought  I  at  last, 
"his  lordship  is  about  to  get  up  pri- 
vate theatricals,  and  has  seen  my  Cap- 
tain Absolute  or  perhaps  my  Hamlet 
—  I  could  not  say  *  Othello'  even  to 
myself— and  is  anxious  to  get  'such 
unrivalled  talent'  even  *  for  one  night 
only.' " 

Afler  many  guesses  this  seemed  the 
nearest  I  could  think  of;  and  by  the 
time  I  had  finished  my  dressing  for 
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without  a  ripple.  The  only  sound  break-  good  graces,  to  devote  a  day  to  tl 

ifig  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour,  was  "  angle,"  there,  before  I  left  the  cou 

the  heavy  plash  of  the  waves,  as  in  try.     It  was  now  growing  late,  at 

minute  peajs  they  rolled  in  upon  the  remembering  Lord  Kiikee's  imimatu 
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bold  promontories,  and  again  retreating  a  very  steep  road,  I  reached  a  beau- 

and  forming^ small  bays  and  mimic  tiful  little  stream,  over  which  a  rustic 

harbours,  into  which  the  heavy  swell  bridge  was  thrown.    As  I  looked  down 

of  the  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling  its  upon  the  rippling  stream  beneath,  ou 

deep  blue  tide.   The  evening  was  per-  the  surface  of  which,  the  dusky  even- 

fectly  calm,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  ing  rlies  were  dipping,  I  made  a  re- 

the  shore  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  soIv<',  if  1  prospered  in  his  Lordship's 

without  a  ripple.  The  only  sound  break-  good  graces,  to  devote  a  day  to  the 

coun- 
and 
mation 

pebbly  beach,  and  brought  back  with  ot   ''sharp  seven,"  i  threw  my  reins 
them  at  each  retreat,  some  of  the  larger  over  my  cob.  "Sir  Roger's"  neck,  (for  I 
and  smoother  stones,  whose  noise,  as  had  hitherto  been  walking,)  and  can- 
they  fell  back  into  old  oceans  bed,  tered  up  the  steep  hill  before  me, 
mingled  with  the  din  of  the  breaking  When  1  reached  the  top,  1  found  my- 
surf.      In  one  of   the  many  little  self  upon  a  broad  table  laud,  eucircled 
bays   I   passed,   lay  three  or  four  by  old  and  well-grown  timber,  and  at 
fishing  smacks.    The  sails  were  drying,  a  distance,  most  tastefully  half  concealed 
and  flapped  lazily  against  the  mast.    1  by  oruameutal  planting,  I  could  catch 
could  see  the  figures  of  the  men  as  some  glimpse  of  Callonby.  Before, 
they  passed  backwards  and  forwards  however,  1  had  time  to  look  about  mo 
upon  the   decks,  and   although  the  I  heard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  be- 
height  was  near  800  feet,  could  hear  hind,  and  in  another  moment  two  la- 
tlieir  voices  quite  distinctly.    Upon  the  dies  dashed  up  the  steep  behiud,  and 
golden  strand,  which  was  still  marked  came  towards  me,  at  a  smart  gallop, 
with  a  deeper  tint,  where  the  tide  had  followed  by  a  groom,  who  neither 
washed,  stood  a  little  white  cottage  of  himself  nor  his  horse  seemed  to  relish 
some  fisherman — at  least,  so  the  net  the  pace  of  his  fair  mistresses.   I  moved 
before  the  door  bespoke  it    Around  off  the  road  into  the  grass  to  permit 
it  stood  some  children,  whose  many  them  to  pass  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
voices  and  laughitur  tones  sometimes  got  abreast  of  me,  than  Sir  Roger, 
reached  me  where  I  was  stauding.    I  anxious  for  a  fair  start,  flung  up  both 
could  not  but  think,  as  I  looked  down  heels  at  once,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
from  my  lofty  eyrie,  upon  that  little  with  a  plunge  that  very  nearly  threw 
group  of  boats,  and  that  lone  hut,  how  me  from  the  saddle,  setoff  at  top  speed, 
much  of  the  M  world"  to  the  humble  My  first  thought  was  for  the  ladies  be- 
dweller  beneath,  lav  in  that  secluded  side  me,  and  to  my  utter  horror,  I  now 
and  narrow  bay.    There,  the  deq>  sea,  saw  them  coining  aloiiff  in  lull  gallop  ; 
where  their  days  were  passed  in  "storm  their  horses  had  got  otf  the  road,  aud 
or  suushine,"  there  the  humble  home,  were,  to  my  thinking,  become  quite  un- 
where  at  night  they  rested,  aud  around  manageable.  I  endeavoured  to  pull  up, 
whose  hearth  lav  all  their  cares  and  but  all  in  vain.    Sir  Roger  had  got  the 
all  their  joys.    How  far,  how  very  far  bit  between  his  teeth,  a  favourite  trick 
removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  of  his,  aud  1  was  perfectly  powerless 
and  all  the  struggles  and  contentions  of  to  hold  him  by  this  time.    They  being 
the  ambitious  world  ;  and  yet  how  mounted  on  thoroughbreds,  got  a  full 
short-sighted  to  suppose  that  even  they  neck  before  nic,  and  the  pace  was  now 
had  not  their  griefs  and  sorrows,  and  tremendous.    On  we  all  came,  each 
that  their  humble  lot  was  devoid  of  the  horse  at  his  utmost  stretch;  they  were 
inheritance  of  those  woes  which  all  are  evidently  gaining  from  the  better  stride 
heirs  to.    I  turned  sorrowfully  from  of  their  cattle,  and  will  it  be  believed, 
the  sea-shore  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  or  shall  I  venture  to  acknowledge  it  in 
park,  and  my  path  in  a  few  moments  these  my  confessious,  that  I  who,  a* mo- 
was  as  completely  screened  from  all  ment  before,  would  have  given  my  best 
prospect  of  the  sea,  as  though  it  had  chance  of  promotion,  to  be  able  to  pull 
lain  miles  inland.    An  avenue  of  tall  in  my  horse,  would  now  have  "pledged 
and  ancient  lime  trees,  so  dense   in  my  dukedom"  to  be  able  to  give  Sir 
their  shadows  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  Roger  one  cut  of  the  whip  unobserved, 
road  beneath,  led  for  above  a  mile  I  leave  it  to  the  wise,  to  decipher  the* 
through  a  beautiful  lawn,  whose  sur-  rationale,  but  such  is  the  fact.    It  was 
face,  gently  undulating  and  studded  complete  steeple  chasing,   and  my 
with  young  clumps,  was  dotted  over  blood  was  up.    On  we  came,  and  I 
with  sheep.    At  length  descending  by  now  perceived  that  about  two  hundred 
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yard*  before  me  stood  an  iron  gate  and 
piers,  without  any  hedge  or  wall  on 
either  side  ;  before  I  could  conjecture 
tho  meaning  of  so  strange  a  thing1  in 
the  mulst  (if  a  large  lawn,  I  saw  the 
foremost  horse,  now  two  or  three 
lengths  before  the  other,  still  in  ad- 
vance of  me,  take  two  or  three  short 
strides,  ami  fly  about  eight  feet  over  u 
sunk  fence — the  second  followed  in  the 
same  style,  the  riders  sitting  as  steadily 
as  in  the  gallop.  It  was  now  my 
torn,  and  I  confess,  as  1  neared  the 
dyke,  I  heartily  wished  myself  well 
over  it,  for  the  very  possibility  of  a 
**  mistake,"  was  maddening.  Sir  Roger 
came  on  at  a  slapping  pace,  and  when 
within  two  yards  of  the  brink,  rose  to 
it  and  cleared  it  like  a  deer.  By  the 
tiaie  1  had  accomplished  this  feat,  not 
the  less  to  my  satisfaction,  that  both 
ladies  had  turned  in  the  saddles  to 
watch  me,  they  were  already  far  in 
advance  ;  they  held  on  still  at  the  same 
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pace,  round  a  small  copse  which  con- 
cealed them  an  instant,  from  my 
view,  and  which,  when  I  passed  *I 
perceived  that  they  had  just  reached 
the  hall  door,  and  were  dismounting. 

On  the  steps  stood  a  tall,  elderly- 
looking,  gentleman-like  person,  whom 
I  rightly  conjectured  was  his  Lord- 
shim  I  heard  him  laughing  heartily 
as  I  came  up.  I*  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  Sir  Roger  to  a  canter,  and  when 
within  about  twenty  yards  from  where 
the  group  were  standing,  sprunjr  off, 
and  hastened  up  to  make  my  apologies 
as  I  best  might  for  my  unfortunate 
Tunaway.  I  was  fortunately  spared 
ihe  awkwardness  of  an  explanation,  for 
his  Lordship  approaching  toe  with  his 
hand  extended  said — 

*  Mr.  Lorre<|uer  is  most  welcome  at 
Callonby.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  am 
sure.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  nephew  of  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Guy  Lorrequer  of  Elton.  I  am  iudecd 
most  happy  to  see  you,  and  not  the 
less  so,  that  you  are  safe  and  sound, 
which,  five  minutes  since,  I  assure 
you  1  had  my  fears  for  " 

P.eforc  I  could  assure  his  Lordship 
that  my  fears  were  all  for  my  compe- 
titors in  the  race — for  such  it  really 
was — he  introduced  me  to  the  two  la- 
dies, who  were  still  standing  beside 
him — Lady  Jane  Callonby,  Mr.  Lor- 
requer  ;  Lady  Catherine."* 

"  Which  of  you,  young  ladies,  may 
I  a^k,  planned  this  escapade,  for  I  set 
by  your  looks  it  was  no  accident?" 

"  I  think,  papa,"  said  Lady  Jane, 
"you   must  question  Mr.  Lorrequer 


he  cei|pSn!y  started 
Mich 


on  that  head 
first." 

tt  I  confess,  indeed,"  said  I, 
was  the  case." 

**  Well,  you  must  confess  too,  you 
were  distanced,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

His  Lordship  laughed  heartily,  and 
I  joined  in  his  mirth,  feeling  at  the 
same  time,  most  terribly  provoked,  to 
be  quizzed  on  such  a  mutter,  ti  al  1.  a 
steeple-chase  horseman  of  the  first 
water,  should  be  twitted  by  a  couple  of 
young  ladies,  on  the  score  of  a  most 
manly  exercise.  "  But  come,"  said  his 
Lordship,  *'the  first  bell  has  rung  long 
since,  and  I  am  longing  to  usk  Mr. 
Lorrequer  all  about  my  old  college 
friend  of  forty  years  ago.  So  ladies 
hasten  your  toilet,  I  beseech  you. 

With  these  words,  his  Lordship 
taking  my  arm,  led  me  into  the  draw- 
ing room,  where  we  had  not  been 
many  minutes  till  we  were  joined  by 
her  ladyship,  a  tall  stately  handsome 
woman  of  a  certain  age  ;  resolutely 
bent  upon  being  both  young  and  beau- 
tiful, in  spite  of  time  and  wrinkles  ;  her 
reception  of  me,  though  not  possessing 
the  frankness  of  his  lordship,  was  still 
very  polite,  and  intended  to  be  even 
gracious.  I  now  found"  by  the  reite- 
rated enquiries  for  my  old  uncle  Sir 
Guy,  that  he  it  was,  and  not  Hamlet, 
to  whom  I  owed  my  present  notice, 
and  1  must  include  it  among  my  con- 
fessions, that  it  was  the  only  advan- 
tage I  cveT  derived  from  the  relation- 
ship. After  half  an  hour's  agreeable 
chatting,'thc  ladies  entered,  and  then  I 
had  time  to  remark  the  extreme  beauty 
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of  their  appearance  :  they  were  both 
wonderfully  like,  and  except  that  Lady 
Jane  was  taller  and  more  womanly,  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  them. 

Lady  Jane  Callonby  was  then  about 
20  years  of  age,  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  and  slightly  cn  bon  point; 
her  eye  was  of  the  deepest  and  m«i«t 
liquid  blue,  and  rendered  apparently 
darker,  by  long  lashes  of  the  blackest 
jet — for  such  was  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
her  nose  slightly,  but  slightly,  deviated 
from  the  strain htness  of  the  Greek, 
and  her  upper  lip  was  faultless,  as  M'ere 
her  mouth  and  c.nin  ;  the  whole  lower 
part  of  the  face,  from  the  perfect 
"chiselling/1  and  from  the  carriage  of 
her  head,  had  certainly  a  great  air  of 
hauteur,  but  the  extreme  molting 
softness  of  her  eyes  took  from  wi\ 
and  when  she  spoke,  there  was  u  quiet 
earnestness  in  her  mild  and  musii*l 
%  voice  that  disarmed  you  at  onct  tf 
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connecting-  the  idea  of  self  with  the  the  lovely  figure  before  me,  by  his 

speaker  ;  the  word  **  fascinating"  more  lordship  saving,  "  Mr.  Lorreqner,  her 

than  any  other  1  know  oC  conveys  the  ladyship  is  waiting'  for  yon."*    1  ac- 

^ffm  of  her  appearance,  and  to  produce  cordiogly  bowed,  and,    ottering  my 

it,  she  had  more  than  any  other  wo-  arm,  led  her  into   the  dinner-room, 

man  lever  nut,  that  wonderful  girt,  And  here  I  draw  rein  for  the  present, 

the  44  tart  de  plait  e"  reserving  for  my  next  chapter — My 

I  was  roused  from  my  perhaps  too  Adventures  at  Cullouby. 
earnest,  because  unconscious  gaze,  at 


MODERN*  TOWN  TALK. 
COLLECTED  BY  TERENCE  O'llUABK,  A.M. 

A  bolt  a  century  ago  (I  am  not  particular  as  to  a  year  or  two)  there  did  appear, 
t«i  the  singular  edification  of  the  judicious,  and  the  great  diversion  of  all,  "  A 
Treatise  on  polile  Conversation,  by  Simon  Wagstaff,  Esq.,"  follow  ed  l»y  **a  complete 
cuflectiim  of  genteel  and  ingenious  conversation  according  to  the  most  polite  mode  and 
methttd  now  used  at  court,  and  in  the  best  cxmipanies  of  England.1*  1  know  not,  nor 
care  to  inquire,  whether  these  quaint  titles  be  preserved  in  the  modern  editions 
of  these  celebrated  works,  but  set  them  dowti  as  I  find  them,  in  certain  jroodly 
tome*,  niven  to  the  world  in  the  year  l7iK>  at  Dublin,  by  the  worthy  George 
Panikoer,  alderman  and  stationer,  and  entitled  u  A  Collection  of  the  Author's 
Works,"  so  that  even  then,  Swift,  or  his  friends,  seem  to  have  thought  some 
caution  necessary  about  the  avowal  of  what  he  had  written.  Should  I  feel  iti  a 
generous  mood  w  hen  1  have  done  with  these  volumes,  1  may  perhaps  send  them 
to  that  ingenious  and  energetic  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  as  a  proof  of 
wSiat  could  be  done  in  Dublin  hefore  the  Union.  Of  a  certain  truth,  there  have 
no  such  books  appeared  since  the  union  was  solemnized  or  perpetrated,  as  the 
rase  may  be,  and  if  it  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  was  in  the  time  of 
tlie  penal  laws,  as  well  as  of  a  separate  Irish  legislature — I  need  only  reply  that 
so  are  all  the  other  evidences  of  peace,  prosperity,  ami  literary  advancement, 
which  mark  the  period  of  the  real  ante-union  superiority. 

But  that  is  be«ide  the  present  matter,  my  object  being'  now  to  state  that  a 
recent  perusal  of  the  "genteel  and  ingenious  conversations,"  n«.ted  and  com- 
piled by  Mr.  WagstafT,  has  put  into  my  mind  (in  consideration  ol*  the  important 
changes  which  "time,  the  great  innovator,"  hath  wrought  in  sueh  things)  to  lav 
before  the  public  occasionally*  and  as  opportunity  serves,  my  own  modern  col- 
lection, which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  small  advantage  to  those  whose  studies 
are  not  of  a  purely  meditative  and  abstract  character.    Not  that  I  mean  any 
thing  so  impertinent  as  an  imitation  of  that  1  have  been  reading,  which  would 
be,  on  e»ery  account,  utterly  absurd.    It  is  no  hyperbole  to  affirm  that  the 
uidHucr  of  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  perfectly  inimitable,  and  eveu  if  it  were  not,  there 
are  no  materials  in  these  smoothened  times  to  work  np  with  the  hope  of  a  suc- 
r»Wul  affectation  of  that  author*  manner.    WagstarTs  collection  is  the  oddest 
imaginable  aggregation  of  vulgarisms,  huddled  together  in  a  way  at  once  so 
nrtural  and  so  ludicrous,  as  to  make  one  of  the  most  diverting  satires  in  the 
world.    Thanks  to  the  44  enlightenment"  of  this  age,  how  ever,  we,  who  detail 
modern  conversation,  have  no  such  coarse  and  unprofitable  smoothnesses  to 
fxjiose.    Our  ta  k  is  of  philosophy,  politics,  the  fine  arts — we  are  very  careful 
not  to  say  any  thing  merely  for  a  laugh,  and  the  few  who  do  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  be  fluently  didactic,  can,  at  the  least,  display  a  remarkable  talent  for 
silence.  Nor  is  this  high  intellectual  level — this  table  land  of  mental  superiority 
—confined  to  a  particular  class.    If  the  prom'feing  yonng  gentleman  of  the  Hubs 
k  drawlt  forth  to  you  an  opinion  from  the  last  pamphlet,  or  a  fact  from  the  la«t 
parliamentary  return  ;  your  tailor's  refined  utilitarianism  is  no  less,  when  he 
I  Lilks  to  yon  sotto  voce,  of  taking  your  measure  on  44ge-o-metrieal"  principles  (it 

F*er  "join  metrical"  as  in  VVagstafTs  day)  or  to  go  to  the  more  robust 
s  (we  must  not  say  "trades"  unless  we  speak  of  44 unions")  yon  shall 
no-coated,  leather-aproned  smith  or  bricklayer,  and  instead  of  being 
with  a  wise-saw,  as  old  as  William  the  Third  and  as  common  as  coals 
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in  Newcastle,  you  are  treated  to  a  modern  instance  from  the  last  lecture  at  the 
Mechanic's  Institute;  nay,  without  Ijeing  particularly  lucky,  you  may  chanc  to 
have  the  information  you  desire  concerning  bricks  or  iron,  garnished  with  obser- 
vations of  much  pith  and  moment,  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  time*,  culled, 
with  philosophic  discrimination,  from  the  last  Sunday  *'  noospapcr." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  could  I  conceive  myself  gifted  with  a  genius  for  dis- 
quisition, 1  should  be  tempted  to  try  something  after  the  manner  of  the  inimitable 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  polite  conversation;  for  anything  more  excellent 
than  the  argument, or  more  sprightly  than  the  manner,  of  that  most  convincing  and 
entertaining  discourse,  cannot  be  well  imagined,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  despaired 
of,  that  much  of  what  it  contains,  or  something  of  the  same  sort,  might  profit- 
ably be  applied  to  our  modern  affairs.  But  the  truth  is,  that  I  lack  that  present 
confidence  in  my  powers  which  might  conduct  me  into  such  an  enterprise,  and 
I  rather  await  the  encouragement  of  the  public  for  whose  weal,  and  under  whose 
encouragement,  I  know  not  what  there  is  that  I  might  not  attempt,  nor  (at- 
tempting with  a  bold  and  willing  heart)  not  succeed  in.  But  this  is  for  another 
time,  when  (under  the  encouragement  aforesaid)  I  may,  both  by  written 
words,  and  proper  plans,  and  drawings,  set  forth  the  whole  programme  of 
modern  polite  behaviour  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  most  important, 
even  to  the  minutest  particulars  ;  since  1  am  free  to  confess,  that  these  matters 
have  been  much  my  study.  I  have  especially  noted  the  most  approved  methods 
of  taking  a  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  due 
instruction  in  which,  as  regards  the  latter,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
these  times  to  gentlemen  from  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  various  modes  of 
recognition  and  (which  is  a  still  more  delicate  branch  of  art)  of  non-recognition 
have  obtained  my  diligent  attention  ;  of  recognition,  from  the  nod-distant  and 
severe,  to  the  nod-gracious,  accompanied  by  that  mysterious  twitter  of  the 
fingers,  which  denoteth  more  than  words  can ;  of  non-recognitiou,  from  the 
simply  turning  aside,  and  not  noticing,  to  the  stare  direct,  or  "  cut-dead"  which 
can  be  44 no  mistake"  and  which  annihilates  all  hope.  The  most  approved 
manner  of  riding  in  a  carriage,  I  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  to  the  ladies,  from 
the  reclining  lying-abed  fashion,  appropriate  to  open  carriages,  and  the  noon- 
day, to  the  upright  posture  which  in  close  carriages,  and  at  night,  preserves  in 
its  most  agreeable  folds,  the  dress  which  is  to  be  worn  until  the  morning.  These 
may  serve  as  hints  of  the  various  things  which,  were  I  encouraged  to  become  a 
teacher,  I  flatter  myself  I  might  undertake,  with  (as  Lord  Althorp  used  to  say) 
credit  to  myself,  and  benefit  to  the  public  ;  but  for  the  present  I  am  a  mere 
furnisher  of  examples,  from  which  the  judicious  reader  must  pick  out  such 
instruction  or  entertainment  as  he  can.  1  have  only  a  word  to  add,  which  is  by 
way  of  apology  for  introducing  politics,  but  not  to  do  so  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  since  to  make  a  modem  conversation  without  politics,  is  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  to  make  a  coat  without  broad  cloth,  or  a  book  without  paper.  It 
is,  however,  my  custom  to  hear  all  sides  with  equal  attention,  and  I  am  the  moft 
impartial  of  chroniclers,  as  will  be  on  all  hands  admitted,  by  those  who  read  the 
following  conversations  : — 

Scene  The  Athentrum  Club  House.    Time — Midsummer,  eleven  o'efocfr,  A.M. 

Present — Lord  Easy,  Colonel  Fashion,  Mr.  Feebletuil  and  Mr.  Bluff.  Break- 
fast on  a  table. 

Col  F.  My  lord,  there  is  a  tradition 
of  the  strangest  sort  concerning  you 
goin?  about  this  morning. 

Lord  E.  The  deuce,  there  is  I  what 
is  it  ? 

Col.  F.  They  say  you  were  seen  in 
the  park  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning 
— nothing  serious,  I  hope  ? 

Lord  E.  Nothing  more  than  being 
kept  up  in  that  abominable  House  of 
Commons  all  night. 

Col  F.  They  did'nt  sit  'till  seven 
o'clock— did  they  ? 

Lord  E.  No,  but  they  did  till  past 
three,  and  my  colleague,  who  is  a  great 
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ass  for  his  pains,  had  something  coming 
on  at  the  very  last,  for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  stay  and  vote. 

Col.  F.  A  comfortable  night  you 
must  have  had  of  it — you  did'nt  stay 
in  the  house,  surely  ? 

Lord  E.  Yes  I  did— I  fell  aaleep 
just  after  twelve — I  have  a  sort  of  con- 
fused recollection  of  bearing  Potter 
and  Poultcr,  and  Parret  and  Pea**- 
jabbering  away  at  something  or  ano- 
ther, but  luckily  there  was  no  division, 
and  from  the  time  of  Pease  I  recollect 
nothing  until  half-past  two,  when  a 
shocking  uncouth  noise  awoke  me,  an<i 
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I  found  it  was  that  strange  person, 
Roebuck,  addressing  the  house. 

Col.  F.  What  was  he  talking  about  ? 

Lord  E.  I  have  not  the  least  idea- 
he  was  literally  addressing  the  house — 
for  there  were  not  two  dozen  people  in 
it,  and  they  all  seemed,  like  myself, 
more  than  half  asleep— the  very  can- 
dles seemed  overcome  with  drowsiness. 

CU,  F.  Well!  but  what  did  you  do 
from  three  to  seven — for  you  haven't 
solved  the  mystery  yet  ? 

Lord  E.  Why  that  wild  youngster, 
my  cousin  Tom,  who's  always  at  some 
odd  prank  or  another,  bolted  in  just  in 
time  for  the  division  at  three  o'clock, 
and  w  hen  I  told  him  of  the  nap  I  had 
had,  he  insisted  I  would  be  sick  of  the 
unwholesome  air  I  had  slept  in,  if  1 
didn't  take  a  drive  into  the  country, 
and  so  he  carried  me  off  to  Blackheatn, 
to  see  the  sun  rise.  I've  done  nothing 
so  extravagant  these  seven  years. 
Coming  home  I  happened  to  say  to 
Tom,  that  I  wanted  to  see  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  he  advised  me  to 
walk  into  the  park  where  I  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  meet  him  taking  his 
morning  walk ;  and  so  I  did. 

Col.  F.  Well,  if  that's  the  solution 
of  the  mystery,  you  had  better  send 
round  to  the  evening  papers  to  say 
that  you  were  not  fighting  a  duel — for 
depend  on  it  sundry  portentous  para- 
graphs are  under  manufacture  at  this 
moment. 

Lord  E.  Confound  them,  let  them 
paragraph  what  they  will.  The  news- 
papers in  this  country  have  become  a 
nuisance — dont  you  think  so  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  being  abroad, 
that  you  neither  know  nor  are  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  news- 
papers. 

Col.  F.  You  dont  mean  France  ? 

Lord  E.  No  ;  they're  a  greater  nui- 
sance there,  at  least  in  Paris  ;  they 
were  so  when  I  was  last  there,  but 
things  are  altered  in  Paris,  and  Louis 
Philippe  sees  that  he  will  never  be 
settled  until  he  settles  the  newspapers 
— no — I  alluded  to  Italy  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  dont  agree  with  you, 
Lord  Easy.  I  bote  newspapers  as 
much  as  you  do,  because  they  tell  lies, 
and  perplex  what  ought  to  be  plain  ; 
but  I've  no  notiou  of  being  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  man  may  not  print  what 
is  true,  if  it  does  not  happen  to  please 
the  government. 

Lord  E.  I  assure  you.  Bluff,  that 
if  you  saw  how  smoothly  affairs  go  on 
there,  I  doubt  if  you'd  think  so  ; — but 
that,  you  know,  is  cntre  nous.  I  am 
Vol.  IX. 


on  the  liberal  side  of  the  hedge,  in  po- 
litics; but  I  begin  to  think  it  will  be 
deuced  hard  to  get  out  of  the  field,  and 
not  very  pleasant  to  stav  in  it. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  thought  you  would 
come  to  that  opinion  by  degrees. 

[A  brief  silence  ensues,  during  which 
breaJifast  is  devoured.  The  servant 
brings  in  a  letter  and  delivers  it  to  CoL 
Fashion.] 

Colonel  F.  A  black  seal!  Who's 
dead  ?  let  me  see.  Ah,  here's  a  cousin 
of  mine  gone.  Hum !  Out  fishing — 
caught  cold — three  days'  illness. — 
Well !  /  never  fish.  A  stupid  amuse- 
ment it  is,  I  think,  standing  up  to  one's 
middle  in  the  water,  sometimes. — 
There's  good  shooting,  however,  on 
the  property.  Easy,  will  you  come 
down  with  me  in  August?  George 
Fashion's  house  and  grounds  come 
into  ray  hands  now,  and  I  dont  know 
any  better  shooting  quarters  so  near 
town. 

Lord  E.  You  may  book  me  to  go, 
if  you  wont  ask  more  than  two  be- 
sides. 

Colonel  F.  Agreed.  I  must  go  down, 
I  suppose,  to  the  funeral ;  but  I  shall 
be  up  in  town  again  immediately,  and 
will  take  you  down  with  me  wheu  I  re- 
turn. 

Lord  E.  Very  well. 

Colonel  F.  Feeblewit,  bow  do  you 
like  being  in  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  cant  exactly  say  ; 
I  like  it  middling.  It  is  not  exactly 
what  I  expected.  In  ehort — a 
I  dont  know.  That  is,  of  course,  I 
like  the  principle  of  the  thing,  but  the 
details  are  not  so  pleasant. 

Colonel  F.  What  have  you  been 
reading  for  this  hour  in  that  news- 
paper ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  have  been  only 
looking  over  last  night's  debate. 

Colonel  F.  I  thought  you  had  been 
in  the  house. 

Air.  Feeblewit.  So  I  was.  I  wanted 
to  go  out  several  times,  but  some  one 
always  desired  me  to  stay. 

Colonel  F.  But  what  do  you  want  to 
read  the  debate  for,  if  you  heard  it '( 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  So  many  people 
spoke  that  they  confused  me.  Besides, 
I  always  understand  best  what  1  read. 

Colonel  F.  But  you  understood 
enough  to  know  which  way  to  vote, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  O  yes!  I  was  at 
Lord  John  Russell's  yesterday,  and  he 
explained  to  us  the  principle  of  what 
was  to  come  on  in  the  evening  ;  so  I 
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had  my  mind  made  up  about  my  vote, 
but  the  details  were  rather  puzzling'. 

Colonel  F.  Have  you  spoken  in  the 
house  yet  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  Yes ;  but  what  I 
said  was  not  reported.  I  think  that 
was  very  unfair. 

Colonel  F.  Most  undoubtedly.  But 
was  the  speech  long  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  No ;  it  was  very 
short.  I  did  prepare  a  long  speech, 
for  which  I  reaa  a  great  deal,  and 
made  extracts  ;  but  my  father  advised 
me  to  show  it  to  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
Mr.  Hume,  before  I  spoke  it,  and  they 
advised  me  against  it. 

Colonel  F.  Sheer  envy,  beyond  ques- 
tion. They  were  afraid  you  would 
eclipse  them  both. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  Oh  no!  I  am  pretty 
sure — at  least  I  think  it  could  not  be 
that ;  though  I  do  think  that  they 
think  there  is  nothing  like  what  they 
do  themselves.  But  it  was  their  odi- 
nion  that,  if  I  put  my  speech  in  trie 
form  of  a  letter  to  my  constituents, 
and  printed  it  in  a  pamphlet,  it  might 
do  me  more  good. 

Colvnel  F.  The  cunning  dogs! — 
Well,  and  did  you  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  Yes  ;  but  as  I  had 
not  been  used  to  writing  for  print,  you 
know,  my  father  wrote  to  a  young  man 
in  the  Temple,  a  cousin  of"  his  junior 
partner,  to  look  it  over. 
Colonel  F.  And  did  he  ? 
Mr.  FeeblewiL  Yes,  and  it  was  then 
printed,  and  sent  down  to  my  consti- 
tuents, and  very  well  received. 
Colonel  F.  What  was  it  about? 
Mr.  Feeb/eivit.  Oh,  the  reform  prin- 
ciple, of  course.    I  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  going  forward  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  f  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
tails. 

Colonel  F.  You  were  very  right. 
Whv  does  not  your  father  represent 
the  oorough  himself? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  He  thought  of  it  at 
first  ;but  he  hasn't  time,  without  ne- 
glecting his  business. 

Colonel  F.  So  he  told  them  to  elect 
you. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  Hp  gave  them  a 
holiday,  and  a  dinner,  and  spoke  to 
them  about  it. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Prav,  Mr.  Feeblewit, 
how  many  of  the  electors  of  your  bo- 
rough are  in  your  father's  employ  ? 

ilfr.  Feeblewit.  One  hundred  and 
eic-Hty-seven. 

Mr.  Blnff.  And  how  many  are  there 
altogether? 


Mr.  Feeblewit.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

Mr.  Bluff.  His  interest,  then,  must 
be  tolerably  decisive? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  Yes,  I  should  think 
it  is  ;  but  that,*  you  know,  is  not  the 
principle.  The  principle  is,"that  they 
elect  whom  they  please.  Whatever 
interest  my  father  may  have  belongs 
to  the  details. 

Colonel  F.  Just  so.  Feeblewit,  I 
don't  know  any  man  who  draws  a  dis- 
tinction better  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  am  proud  of  your 
good  opinion.  I  have  not  passed  so 
pleasant  a  morning  for  some  time.  I 
think  breakfast  rather  a  pleasant  meal; 
and  then,  to  avail  oneself  of  the  op> 
port  unity  for  rational  political  conver- 
sation,— I  like  that  principle. 

Colonel  F.  Upon  my  word,  I  think 
that  the  case  you  mention  is  one 
worthy  of  approbation  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  its  details.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Feeblewit  ? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  think  so.  As  to 
the  principle,  I  am  confident  of  it ; — 
but  I  have  a  committee  to  attend  at 
twelve,  so  I  must  go. 

[He  bids  "Good  morning?  and  goes  out.] 

Mr.  Bluff  There  goes  as  great  a 
fool  as  ever  walked  without  a  leader. 

Colonel  F.  My  dear  sir,  he  will  only 
go  as  far  as  Downing-street  without 
one. 

Lord  E.  That's  good. 
Mr.  Bluff  That's  true. 

[A  cloud  intervenes,  during  which  Time 
gallops  on  to  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember; the  scene  changes  to  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  St. 
James  s-strect  ;  present,  as  before. 
Lord  Easy,  Mr.  Feeblewit,  Colonel 
Fashion,  and  Mr.  Bluff) 

Lord  E.  By  what  miracle  do  you 
happen  to  be  in  town  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  Fashion  ? 

Colonel  F.  1  have  been  blown  hi- 
ther. I  was  driven  out*  of  Brighton 
by  the  wind  ;  my  house  was  unroofed; 
my  peace  disturbed;  my  domestics  put 
into  ill-humour.  1  am  here  on  iny 
way  into  Warwickshire. 

Lord  E.  It  was,  indeed,  (as  I  un- 
derstand the  man  who  keeps  the  me- 
teorological register  for  the  Royal  So- 
ciety has  noted  it,)  "rather  a  high 
wind."  I  was  on  the  road,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  blown  into  one 
of  the  deepest  ravines^in  Kent,  had 
not  my  man,  who  is  an  old  soldier, 
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jumped  down  from  behind,  and  opened 
the  carriage-door,  so  as  to  let  the 
storm  pass  through. 

Colonel  F.  It  exceeded  anything  of 
the  sort  I  ever  saw,  and  put  roe  in 
mind  of  Dick  Martin's  story  of  the 
storm  in  Dublin. 

Lord  E.  What  was  that? 

Colonel  F.  Haven't  you  heard  him 
tell  it  ?  He  used  to  begin  it  with  a 
Ions?  account  of  the  glories  of  Dublin 
before  the  Union,  the  spirit  of  the  par- 
liamentary debates,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  evening  assemblies  of  the  raal 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry.  From  thence 
he  led  you  on  to  a  grand  assembly  of 
the  masquerade  kind,  at  a  place  he 
called  the  Rotunda  ;  which  I  suppose 
is  the  "Willis's  Rooms"  of  Dublin. 
Sackville-street,  he  said,  was  thronged 
with  the  carriages  in  waiting,  when 
suddenly  a  wind  arose,  of  such  vio- 
lence that  nothing  could  stand  or  sit 
before  it.  The  coachmen,  said  Dick, 
were  carried  off  their  boxes,  and  there 
you  might  see  them  flying  about  in  the 
air,  over  Sackville-street,  like  larks ! 

Lord  E.  Ha !  ha !  very  like  larks,  I 
dare  say.  Poor  Dick !  Does  Brighton 
fill  this  season  ? 

Col.  F.  Yes  ;  a  great  many  people  ; 
but  I  dont  think  it's  what  it  used  to  be. 

Lord  E.  No.    How  is  the  Kinir  ? 

CoL  F.  Not  quite  so  well,  1  think, 
as  he  was  at  Windsor  in  the  summer, 
but  tolerably  hearty,  as  he  would  say 
himself,  notwithstanding.  Better  than 
you  or  I  will  be,  I  dare  say,  at  his  age, 
if  we  weather  the  world  so  long. 

Lord  E.  He  will  come  up,  to  open 
parliament,  I  suppose. 

Col.  F.  Doubtless.  He  likes  that 
*ort  of  thing,  or  did,  and  he  feels  it  fo 
be  a  duty,  while  he  can. 

Lord  E.  How  does  he  get  on  with 
our  friends  in  Downing-street  ? 

Co/.  F.  O  just,  the  same.  He  loves 
them  not,  and  they  know  it.  I  give 
very  little  attention  to  politics,  but  the 
talk  that  one  can't  help  hearing  leads 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  blow- 
up of  political  combinators. 

Lord  E.  Yes  ;  it  docs  not  seem  at 
all  probable  that  things  can  go  on  in 
their  present  way  much  longer. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Thev  have  gone  on  too 
long  already.    It  is  most  disgraceful. 

Lord  E.  You  are  such  a  down- 
right partizan,  Bluff,  that  you  will  give 
us  enlightened  reformers  no  sort  of 
quarter ;  but  do  go  on  and  tell  us  what 
your  party  say  will  happen  to  us. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  do  not  speak  as  a 
party  man.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with 


either  one  party  or  another ;  but  I 
was  brought  up  in  habits  of  respect  for 
the  British  constitution,  and  my  own 
understanding  has  confirmed  the  feel- 
ing which  was  early  inculcated  upon 
me.  I  do  feel  strongly  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  old  England,  and  I  repeat 
that  the  government  has  of  late  been 
carried  on  in  a  most  disgraceful  man- 
ner. 

Lord  E.  But  are  you  not  a  little 
loo  warm  ?  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
things  have  been  managed  just  as  they 
should  be,  but  there  have  been  dim- 
cult  circumstances  to  deal  with,  and 
times  are  not  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Bluff.  But  what  has  made  the 
difficult  circumstances?  The  total 
absence  of  direct  and  honest  policy  on 
the  part  of  ministers.  There  is*  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  guided  by  any  sound 
and  settled  principle  of  policy. 

Lord  E.  Consider,  Bluff,  the  com- 
position of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. Ministers  cannot  command  a 
majority  as  they  used  to  do,  and  the 
liberal  mass  is  made  up  of  a  great 
variety  of  shades  of  opinion.  If  an 
open  and  direct  line  be  taken  and  ad- 
hered to,  how  can  you  hope  to  escape 
offending  some  of  tne  liberal  body  ? 

Mr.  Bluff  If  I  were  a  British  minis- 
ter, I  should  have  no  such  hope,  nor 
wish,  nor  expectation  ;  but  neither 
should  I  have  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  giving  such  offence.  A 
minister  is  not  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  all  the  various  fragments  of  fac- 
tion, or  folly,  or  selfishness,  that  he 
finds  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  influences  in  that  house, 
instead  of  guiding  them  as  the  King's 
minister  ought.  But  how  does  the 
matter  stand  ?  The  minister  finds  that 
among  the  English  members  even  of 
his  own  party  there  arc  a  good  many 
that  he  cannot  at  all  times  reckon  up- 
on, men  that  he  cannot  persuade,  and 
dare  not  attempt  to  coerce.  What 
then  does  lie  do  ?  He  takes  such  an 
unprincipled  blusterer  as  O'Connell 
into  his  pay — he  gets  the  votes  of  that 
man  and  his  infamous  tail,  without  any 
fear  of  the  scruples  of  independence 
rising  up  against  him, and  he  hands  over 
in  exchange  the  government  of  Ireland 
to  a  rude,  gross,  popish  enemy  of  Great 
Britain.    Is  not  that  disgraceful  ? 

Lord  E.  I  do  think  the  coalition 
with  O'Connell  was  upon  the  whole 
impolitic. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Impolitic  J 
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Lord  E.  Yes.  It  was  resolved  upon 
for  the  take  of  accomplishing  an  im- 
mediate purpose,  and  without  a  view, 
or  at  all  events,  a  sagacious  view,  to 
future  consequences.  No  man  can 
calmly  consider  O'Connell's  character, 
without  perceiving  that  he  must  be- 
come an  object  of  suspicion  and  dUgust 
to  the  British  nation.  The  versatility, 
the  extravagance,  the  cant  and  non- 
sense, the  personal  animosities,  and 
the  scurrilous  indulgence  of  them, 
which  answer  so  well  with  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  their 
present  state,  cannot  succeed  with  a 
people  so  differently  constituted  as  are 
the  English.  O'Connell's  aid  has 
ruined  the  ministry  in  England. 

Mr.  Bluff.  It  is  evcu  so,  and  this  I 
doubt  not  he  foresaw,  though  they  did 
not.  They  are  now  wholly  in  his 
power,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
making  a  desperate  exertion  to  show 
that  through  his  power  they  may  keep 
their  places.  But  he  is  wrong— the 
disgust  of  England  will  be  too  strong 
for  him.  I  do  not  think  that  any  ex- 
ertion of  his  cunning  will  remove  the 
gTO wing  detestation  of  O'Connell  among 
the  sincere  radicals  of  England. 

Lord  Easy.  I  have  seen  the  pamphlet 
of  that  strange  wild  countryman  of  his, 
who  was  in  the  House  for  a  short  time, 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor.  He  lays  about 
him  like  a  man  with  a  flail.  His  ex- 
posure of  O'Connell  will  have  a  great 
effect  with  the  sturdy  radical  multi- 
tude. 

Mr.  Bl^r.  And  so  will  the  writing 
of  Mr.  Bell  of  the  **  London  Mercury," 
with  the  more  intelligent  of  the  same 
party. 

Mr.  Fecblewit.  The  '*  Times*  is  very 
severe  on  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Col.  Fashion.  Aud  the  "  Morning 
Post," 

Lord  E.  And  the  u  Morning  Herald." 

Mr.  Bluff.  But  that  very  English 
journal,  the  M  Morning  Chronicle"  sup- 
ports him. 

Lord  E.  I  cannot  bear  that  news- 
paper, though  it  supports  the  ministry 
—it  is  so  shockingly  ill  written. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Crown  and  Anchor  elo- 
quence, and  Stock  Exchange  principles. 

Mr.  Fecblewit.  Is  it  true,  Lord  Easy, 
that  Lord  'Palmerston  writes  articles 
for  the  "  Globe  T 

Lord  E.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bluff.  And  I  don't  care. 

Lord  E.  Nor  does  any  body  whose 
anxiety  upon  any  subject  is  worth  a 
straw.  Official  people  are  generally 
the  last  to  communicate  publicly  any 


piece  of  news  ;  and  as  to  the  political 
argument  of  a  newspaper,  it  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  merits,  aud  it  matters 
not  whether  Lord  Palmerston  or  the 
printer's  devil  has  written  it. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Judgiug  from  the  usual 
style  of  the  leading  articles  of  the 
"Globe,"  1  should  say  they  were 
written  by  women. 

Isjrd  E.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bluff.  There  is  no  earnestness 
about  principles  and  a  great  deal  about 
persons — there  is  scarcely  u  trace  even 
of  party  spirit,  but  there  is  a  most 
offensive  redundancy  of  personal  spite. 

Col.  F.  That  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  women,  Mr.  Bluff.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  publish  your  female 
eharactcristics,  and  put  your  name  to 
the  publication? 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  meant  women  of  the 
worser  sort. 

Col.  F.  Was  it  not  the  "  Globe"  that 
proclaimed  that  it  hardly  knew  to  which 
party  it  belouged,  and  that  whether  the 
Whigs  were  a  party  in  the  country  or 
no,  was  not  wortn  the  pains  of  in- 
quiry  ? 

Mr.  Bluff.  It  was. 

Lord  E.  That  was  gross  imperti- 
nence. It  is  very  well  for  you  and  I, 
Fashion,  who  see  the  humbug  of  politi- 
cal people,  to  be  poeo  curanti  as  to  these 
matters,  but  a  newspaper  which  has  no 
other  vocation  than  politics,  is  exces- 
sively absurd  when  it  affects  indiffer- 
ence about  political  parties.  That  sort 
of  foppery  in  any  publication  suspected 
to  be  connected  with  government,  docs 
us  mischief.  But  enough  of  this. 
Fecblewit,  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
are  not  dining  with  your  constituents  ? 
I  thought  so  devoted  a  politician  as  you 
are  would  be  buried  in  study,  aod 
courting  your  constituents  until  the 
meeting  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  That  was  my  inten- 
tion, but  my  father  heard  there  were 
to  be  two  or  three  new  commissions 
instituted  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  he  wished  me  to  make  an  early 
nersonal  application  to  Lord  John 

Lord  E.  What,  then,  arc  you  to  be- 
come a  commissioner  ? 

Mr  Fcebletvit.  Oh  no.  I  applied  for 
my  brother — he  was  called  to  the  bar 
a  few  months  ago,  and  as  the  attorneys 
have  not  begun  to  employ  him  yet, 
my  father  thinks  he  might  as  well  have 
a  commissionership  to  occupy  him  aiul 
put  some  money  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Bluff.  A  provident  gentleman! 

Mr.  Fecblewit.  My  father  thought 
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this  a  very  good  time  to  apply*  and 
sent  me  up  to  town  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  E.  I  dare  say  ;  and  have  you 
succeeded  ? 

Mr.  Feeb/ewit.  No.  Lord  John  says 
that  nothing  is  yet  arranged.  I  am  to 
see  him  again  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  can  well  believe  that 
nothing*  is  yet  arranged. 

Lord  E.  Fceblewit,  what  do  yon 
think  of  the  state  of  our  foreign  policy  V 

Mr.  Feeble w'd.  Why,  as  to  foreign 
policy — a — I  really  have  not  much  at- 
tended to  the  details,  but — a — I  un- 
derstand that  in  Spain  our  moral  in- 
fluence is  very  important. 

Lord  E.  \ou  allude,  I  suppose,  to 
the  example  of  patience  set  by  Evans 
and  his  legion — the  cool  steadiness 
with  which  he  abides  the  sneers  of  all 
Europe. 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  suppose  that's  it  ; 
but  the  moral  influence  is  the  only 
Uiing  of  which  I  have  heard. 

Lord  E.  Do  you  think  that  M  moral 
influence"  will  stop  Don  Carlos? 

Mr.  Feeblewit.  I  suppose  that  is 
what  is  meant 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  should  prefer  the  physi- 
cal influence  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
moral  influence  of  keeping  out  of  the 
way  when  an  enemy  is  to  be  encoun- 
tered. 

Mr.  Fecbletvit.  1  don't  know  the 
particulars,  but  I  was  told  by  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle,"  who  said  he  had  been  at  the 
Foreign  Office  only  two  hours  before, 
that  the  important  thing  in  Spain  was 
our  moral  influence. 

Mr.  Bluff  Moral  fiddlestick  ! 

Col.  F.  Has  any  body  seen  Lord 
Brougham  since  he  came  into  this  part 
of  the  world  ?  What  is  he  going  to  do 
for  the  ministers? 

Lord  E.  I  hear  he  has  become  so 
profound  and  dignified,  that  no  one 
knows  what  to  make  of  him.  The 
newspaper  chatter  about  pitting  him 
against  Lyndhurst,  is  all  nonsense. 
The  ex-clianecllors  will  be  more  likely 
to  embrace  than  to  fight,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  They  are  very  good 
friends,  and  respect  one  another's  ex- 
traordinary talents  very  sincerely. 

Mr.  Bluff.  Is  it  supposed  there 
will  be  a  committee  of  the  Lords  on 
the  new  Poor  Law  ? 

Lord  E.  I  have  not  heard,  but  if 
there  be  a  committee  of  one  house,  it 
is  probable  there  will  be  of  the  other. 
If  that  subject  be  mentioned,  there 
will  be  a  blaze  from  Brougham,  no 


doubt;  he  glorifies  his  Poor  Law  phi- 
losophy very  exceedingly. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  recollect  his  speech 
upon  the  Bill,  and  1  heard  it  was  af- 
terwards sent  about  by  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  as  a  true  exposition 
of  Poor- Law  philosophy. 

Lord  E.  So  it  was  ;  but  that  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  to  lunch  with 
Lady  High  tern;  I  must  go. 

Col.  F.  I  shall  go  with  you.  Is  her 
ladyship  as  great  a  politician  as  ever  ? 

Lord  E.  W orse  and  worse.  I  am 
in  great  favor  with  her,  because  I  have 
transferred  to  her  all  my  printed  par- 
liamentary papers,  which  used  to  accu- 
mulate in  my  rooms  till  they  were 
quite  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  me,  and  she  is  quite  pleased.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  reads  them  all.  But  you 
shall  hear  her:  eome  away. 

CoL  F.  Mr.  Bluff,  will  you  come 
with  us,  and  we  shall  introduce  you  to 
a  lady  who  is  a  very  great  politician. 

Mr.  Bluff.  1  hate  lady  politicians. 

CoL  F.  A  most  scientific  political 
economist. 

Mr.  Bluff.  I  detest  political  econo- 
mists. 

CoL  F.  One  who  knows  Lord 
Brougham's  speech  on  the  Poor  Laws 
by  heart,  and  has  studied  all  Miss 
Marti nean's  pretty  little  books  as  ear- 
nestly as  ever  young  barrister  did  his 
first  brief,  or  young  lady  her  first  love- 
letter. 

Mr.  Bluff  The  name  of  Lord 
Brougham  makes  me  angry,  and  that 
of  Miss  Marti neau  makes  tugtipick. 

CoL  F.  Well,  then  we  iHSe  you— . 

addio.  {They  go  out.) 

Lady  Rightem't  House — present,  her 

ladyship,  Mr.  Jones,  Lord  Easy,  and 

Colonel  Fashion. 

Lady  R.  The  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  ■ 
CoL  F.  Man. 

Lady  R.  No.  I  was  not  going  to 
quote  Pope — though  I  must  say  that 
were  I  to  quote  any  poet,  it  probably 
would  be  him,  for  he  appears  to  have 
had  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  more  than 
any  other  of  the  tribe ;  but  I  spoke  of 
that  science — that  useful  and  practical 
science,  as  Lord  Brougham  admirably 
says,  founded  on  facts,  and  papers,  antl 
documents,  which  relate  to  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society — I  mean 
political  economy. 

CoL  F.  I  beg  your  ladyship's  par- 
don—pray, did  you  see  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Martineau  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ? 
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Lady  R.  Yes,  certainly — it  was  the  Lady  R.  What  are  the  point*  to 

first  picture  at  which  I  looked.  which  you  allude  ? 

CoL  F.  What !  before  Landseert  V  Lord  E.  He  said  that  al)  statutes  for 

Lady  R.  Yes — what  is  a  fat  monk  the  relief  of  the  poor,  were  mischievous ; 

of  the  olden  time,  or  the  plunder  at  that  'he  law  empowering  overseers  to 

his  feet,  to  me,  compared  with  the  poor  people  to  work,  and  if  they 

countenance  of  one  who  has  enlight-  cou'd  not  find  work,  to  find  food  for 

ened  the  human  race  on  the  moat  im-  them,  was  as  pernicious  a  law  a* 

porta nt  of  truths  Y  wa*  made. 


Col.    F.   Yes,  certainly,  you  are       Lady  R.  Quite  right — j>erfectly 

right — you  thought  the  countenance  eutific. 

pretty  /—amiable-looking— eh  ?  Lord  E.  He  said  that  the  only  safe 

Lady  R.  No,  but  superior  to  cither,  Mnd  of  charity  .  was  an  hospital  for 

very  intellectual.  accidents — he  doubted  that  dispens 


Col.  F.  What!  "ugly  and  intellec-  for  the  sick  poor  were  not  an  abuse,  and 

tual  r  as  some  one  said  in  describing  ag"aiust  sound  principle— the  charitable 

Brougham's  indescribable  face.  support  of  the  htjirm  and  poor,  he  said, 

Lady  R.  I  did  not  say  -  ugly."  he  *M  *uhe,  Certain  was  a^in9t  al1 

jlt     t          v      t           .    i    l  soun(i  principle. 

Mr.  Jones.   No,  I  remarked  that  T  \,  „   „   f         .  .  .  . 

your  ladyship  said  -  intellectual with  R*  1  erfectl>'  "ffht-quite  sci- 

deference  to  Colonel  Fashion,  I  should  cn"nc' 

say  that  I  do  not  recollect  the  epithet  ,  iorc'  E'  Does  not  a"  tnis  seem  ra" 

*•  ugly."  ther  hard-hearted. 

Col.  F.  Well!  well!    Pray,  Lady  Lady  R-m  Reason  is  the  highest  fa- 

Rightem,  do  you  recollect  the  pretty  culty  of  mind — the  demonstrations  of 

thing  the  Times  newspaper  said  of  Miss  reason  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  sug- 

Martineau  ?  gestions  of  feeling.    Hard-hearted ness 

Lady  R.  No— but  I  should  like  to  \  but  anotheT  name  for  *«P<™r*y  to 

hear  what  the  influential  press  said  of  11,086  8u?Sc8t,0»s- 

such  a  person.  Lord  E.  Some  would  say  insensibility 

CoL  F.  They  described  her  as—  to  thcm- 

Lady  R.  Psha  !  men  endeavour  to       Lord  E.  But  I  have  not  done  

make  that  ridiculous,  which  they  would  Lord   Brougham  said,  the  greatest 

fain  excel,  but  cannot.  wretchedness  of  the  poor  was  the  beine 

Lord  B.  Pray,  Lady  Rightem,  is  it  tormented  with  the  ills  of  riches,  the 

true  what  they  say,  that  the  best  bits  of  satiety  of  pampered  idleness. 

Lord  Brougham's  speech  about  the  Lady  R.  That  view  of  the  subject 


Poor  Laws,  were  l>orrowed  from  Miss  wasmcute,  original,  and  philosophy 

Martineau?  Its  truth,  though  unperceived  before. 

Lady  R.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ob-  was  "°  sooner  taken  up  by  the  mind, 

served  any  passages  literally  borrowed,  than  it  matured  into  conviction, 

did  you  Mr.  Jones  ?  Lord  E.  Upon  my  honour  I  dont 

Mr.  Jones.  No — as  your  ladyship  think  so.    For  my  part,  I  don't  like 

observes,  and  with  deference  to  the  worlc  nivself,  aud  I  have  pitied  the 

observation  of  Lord  Easy,  I  should  say  Poor  devils — paupers  I  mean — that  I 

not  literally.  nave  seen   breaking  stones,  and,  in 

Lady  R.  Of  course,  when  great  au-  London'  sweeping  the  streets, 

thorities  speak  upon  the  same  science,  R-  Fa^e  humanity,  my  lord, 

they  are  likely  to  fall  into  statements  These  people  should  have  provided 

somewhat  similar.  something  in  their  prosperity,  to  keep 

Lord  E.  Some  of  the  maxims  laid  them  out  of  a  state  of  P^perism. 
down  by  Lord  Brougham  appear  to  me  Lord  E.  But  perhaps  they  never 
rather  startling— indeed  I  might  use  a  knew  prosperity — perhaps  they  never 
stronger  expression,  did  I  not  go  in  fear  in  their  lives  knew  what  it  was  to 
of  being  classed  with  the  "grovellingly  nave  enough  to  eat  for  three  days  to- 
ignorant,"  who  alone,  as  his  lordship  gether. 

says,  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  poll-  Lady  R.  Then  they  must  have  been 

tical  economy.  all  along,  redundant  labourers,  and  to 


■ 
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support  them  if  but  to  continue  and  ject,  I  must  lay  good  bye,  I  have  to  be 
d-vravate  the  evil.    But  you  have  not 
mentioned  what  Lord  Brougham  said 
about  the  bastardy  part  of  the  Poor 


Law  Bill,  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
scientific  portion  in  the  whole  of  his 
splendid  speech. 

CoL  F.  I  think  if  your  ladyship  is 
about  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  sub- 


at  Tattereall's  at  four  o'clock. 

Lord  E.  Why,  so  have  I — is  it 
really  so  late  ?  Good  morning,  Lady 
Rightem. 

( They  go  out — Lady  Rightem  and  Mr. 
Jones  take  up  books  ami  papers,  and 
retire  to  an  inner  room.) 


ASTORIA  ;  OR,  ENTERPRISE  BE* 

The  history  of  the  wilds  of  North 
America,  and  of  the  nations  which  in- 
habit them,  might  have  long  remained 
unknown  to  Europeans,  but  for  the  en- 
terp  rises  of  the  fur  traders,  which  have 
carried  a  succession  of  during  adven- 
turers into  the  remotest  recesses  of  the 
wilderness.  Ever  since  the  French 
and  English  established  their  colonies 
on  trie  continent  of  North  America, 
the  traffic  in  peltries  has  been  pur- 
sued with  unremitting  anxiety.  As 
the  population  of  the  colonies  in- 
creased, and  the  forests  gave  way  be- 
fore the  corn-fields,  the  wild  animals, 
like  the  unfortunate  Indians,  were 
driven  back  upon  the  desert,  and  the 
chief  supplies  of  furs  are  now  obtained 
from  the  sterile  regions  reaching  from 
the  north  of  Canada  to  the  Polar  sea, 
or  from  the  wild  and  hitherto  uncivi- 
lised countries  situated  between  the 
Kockv  Mountains  and  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  The  northern,  and  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries, is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  united  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
west Companies,  who  have  now  aban- 
doned their  fierce  rivalries,  and  con- 
duct a  peaceful  commerce,  equally 
advantageous  to  themselves  and  their 
Indian  customers. 

Beavers  are  also  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  the  uncolonized 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
are  inferior  in  numbers  as  well  as 
quality  to  those  obtained  in  the  more 
northern  countries.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  not  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  fur  trade  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  British  adventurers. 
During  the  administration  of  Jefferson, 
this  circumstance  reasonably  enough 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  American 


>ND  TUB  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS* 

government,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  trade  as  from  the 
preponderance  which  it  gave  to  Eng- 
lish influence  among  the  Indians.  The 
attempts,  however,  of  the  American 
traders,  even  when  supported  by  all 
the  influence  of  their  government,  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  interlopers,  until  the 
weaMi  and  exertions  ot  a  single  in- 
dividual at  last  wrested  the  trade  from 
the  English,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
individual  we  allude  to  is  Mr.  Astor, 
a  German  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of 
America,  who  bad  amassed  a  princely 
fortune  by  his  talents  and  industry  ; 
but  Mr.  Astor  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  success  which  had  crowned  his 
efforts,  for  he  resolved  to  follow  them 
up  by  one  of  the  boldest  schemes  which 
a  single  merchant  ever  attempted  to 
execute.  He  resolved  to  plant  a 
trading  establishment  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Columbia  river,  which  would 
command  the  entire  fur  trade  of  the 
west  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while 
coasting  vessels  were  to  collect  the 
sea-otter  furs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  A  chain  of  forts  or  rather  of 
trading  stations  was  to  be  established 
between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Columbia,  thus  connecting  theA 
commerce  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  keeping 
open  a  land  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
produce  of  the  fur  trade  whs  to  be 
deposited  at  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  aud  from 
thence  transported  to  Canton,  the 
great  market  for  furs.  The  vessels 
were  then  to  return  to  New  York  with 
a  cargo  of  teas,  having  thus  made  a 
voyage  of  three  years'  duration,  and 
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circumnavigated  the  world.  Nor  did 
his  project  stop  here,  for  he  also  con- 
tracted  to  supply  the  Russian  factory 
at  Sitka  with  trading-  goods,  aud  he 
even  aspired  at  getting  possession  of 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  con- 
venient station  for  his  vessels,  being  half 
way  between  Canton  and  the  Colum- 
bia. Such  was  the  gigantic  project  of 
a  single  merchant,  but  a  man  of  vast 
wealth  and  energy,  and  iutimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  the  fur 
trade ;  and  although  the  enterprise 
proved  unfortunate,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  magnificence  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  skill  and  prudence,  which, 
had  they  been  adequately  supported, 
might  have  carried  it  on  to  success. 

These  observations  will  explain  the 
object  of  the  work  before  us,  as  also 
the  name  it  bears ;  we  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
various  expeditions  which  the  pro- 
jects of  Mr.  Astor  set  in  motion.  A 
ship  was  fitted  up  to  carry  out  the 
settlers  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony, 
while  another  detachment  was  10  as- 
cend tq  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, traverse  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  descending  the  Columbia,  were  to 
join  their  companions  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

We  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  by  which  it  was  ter- 
minated. The  ship,  Tonquin,  was  well 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary 
to  ensure  success,  and  carried  out  an 
efficient  complement  of  fur  traders  and 
Canadian  voyageurs.  All  the  prudence 
of  these  arrangements  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  unfortunate  selection 
of  a  commander,  whose  absurd  con- 
duct frustrated  every  provision  sug- 
gested by  prudent  forethought,  and 
added  one  to  the  many  examples  where 
persevering  folly  has  effected  more 
irreparable  mischief  than  intentional 
malice  could  have  accomplished.  This 
worthy  navigator,  who  is  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  Irving,  was  obviously  a  man 
of  a  single  idea  ;  his  notions  of  duty  do 
*  not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond 
maintaining  the  necessary  discipline, 
and  making  the  shortest  possible  voy- 
age betweervtwo  points.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  during  the  voyage  the 
ship  exhibited  a  little  world  of  jealousy 
ana  insubordination.  The  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  one  passenger,  the  imper- 
turbable good  nature  of  another,  and 
the  caustic  humour  of  a  third,  were 
alike  the  sources  of  misery  to  this  lord 


of  the  quarter  deck.     We  need  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  these  petty 
squabbles,  as  every  one  who  has  made 
a  voyage  of  moderate  length  can  suffici- 
ently appreciate  them.  After  a  prospe- 
rous voyage,  the  captain  found  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  from  this  period  bis  incompetency 
became  more    apparent.     The  en- 
trance to  the  Columbia  river  is  danger- 
ous, except  in  fine  weather,  and  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size,  on  account 
of  a  broad  and  shallow  sand- bank  which 
reaches  across  its  mouth.    The  Ton- 
quin arrived  here  in  stormy  weather,  but 
instead  of  waiting  till  the  gales  abated* 
the  captain  attempted  to  enter  the 
river,  at  whose  entrance  the  breakers 
were  rising  in  fearful  surges.    But  the 
force  of  folly  could  proceed  still  farther. 
In  such  weather,  and  on  such  a  coast, 
where  the  ship  was  in  imminent  peril, 
it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  a  boat 
could    live;    the    captain,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  proceed  in  the  boat  to 
ascertain  the  soundings  on  the  bar ; 
and  to  render  success  impossible,  the 
boat  was  manned,  not  with  expert  sea- 
men,  but  with  Canadian  voyageurs. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  fated  officer 
attempted  to  decline  this  act  of  immo- 
lation— he  affectingly  observed  that  a 
near  relation  of  his  own  had  lost  bis 
life  in  the  same  service  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  added,  I  am  now  going 
to  lay  my  bones  alongside  of  his.  The 
boat  and  her  hapless  crew  were  never 
heard  of.    Next  day  the  attempt  to 
enter  the  river  was  resumed,  and  an- 
other boat  was  despatched  to  explore 
the  bar — a  duty  which  would  have 
been  performed  to  more  advantage  at 
the  mast-head.    This  expedition  was 
rather  less  unfortunate  than  its  pre- 
decessor, for  two  of  the  crew  survived, 
aud  the  ship  at  last  entered  the  river 
without  the  aid  of  soundings.    It  has 
been  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
incapacity  of  the  captain  so  alarmed  all 
on  board,  that  one  of  the  officers  actu- 
ally took  the  management  of  the  ship 
into  his  own  hands,  and  by  watching 
the  breakers  from  the  mast-head,  was 
enabled  to  bring  the  ship  to  auchor 
without  damage. 

The  traders  and  their  associates  now 
landed,  and  after  establishing  an  ami- 
cable understanding  with  the  Indians, 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort 
for  the  protection  of  their  commerce. 
The  ship  departed  on  a  trading  voyage 
along  the  coast,  when  the  same  folly 
which  had  already  produced  such  mis- 
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fortunes,  terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  situation,  uninviting  climate,  small 
ship,  and  the  destruction  of  her  crew,  commercial  importance,  and  the  jea- 
On  arriving  at  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  lousy  of  the  Spaniards,  all  contributed 
Fuca,  the  natives  came  on  board  to  to  continue  our  ignorance.  Although 
barter  their  furs  for  knives,  beads;  &c  several  Spanish  navigators  had  ex- 
it hen  the  captain  contrived  to  insult  plored  the  western  coasts  of  North 
the  chiefs,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  America,  and  Riscaino  had  discovered 
trade.  The  wily  and  vindictive  Nootka,  yet  it  was  not  till  Captain 
sa rages  were  not  to  be  without  their  Cook  had  made  the  country  known 
revenge.  No  entreaty  could  persuade  that  it  became  a  field  for  commercial 
the  captain  to  quit  this  dangerous  enterprise.  It  was  then  ascertained  that 
vicinity,  nor  to  take  the  necessary  pre-  the  north-west  coast  abounded  in  sea 
cautions  against  a  surprise.  Crowds  otters,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Ame- 
of  unarmed  Indians  now  approached  rican  furs  in  the  China  market.  Cap- 
the  vessel,  bringing  plenty  of  furs,  tain  Meares,  an  enterprising  Englisn- 
vhich  they  readily  disposed  of  for  man,  now  attempted  to  establish  a 
knives  or  daggers,  which  were  secretly  regular  trade  between  Nootka  and 
distributed  till  most  of  the  savages  Canton  ;  he  gained  the  good  will  of 
were  armed.  The  captain  became  the  Indians,  and  constructed  a  small 
alarmed,  and  when  it  was  too  late  gave  factory  among  them,  where  he  built  a 
orders  to  unrecf  the  sails  and  weigh  small  coasting  vessel,  and  carried  on  a 
anchor.  While  preparations  for  de-  prosperous  and  friendly  intercourse 
parture  were  in  progress,  an  indis-  with  the  natives.  The  suspicious 
criminate  massacre  commenced,  and  government  of  Spain  became  alarmed 
only  four  of  the  sailors  escaped.  These  at  the  idea  of  permitting  the  English 
brave  men  barricaded  themselves  in  the  to  establish  themselves  in  the  vi- 
cabin,  and  by  opening  a  brisk  fire  tinity  of  its  Mexican  dependencies ; 
through  openings  which  they  had  made  and  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  fitted 
in  the  companion-way,  they  readily  out  an  expedition  which  dispossessed 
drove  the  Indians  from  the  ship,  and  Captain  Mearcs's  people  and  left 
then  issuing  from  their  fortress,  by  a  Spanish  settlement  in  their  place, 
means  of  the  great  guns,  they  inflicted  The  English  government  did  not  brook 
a  fearful  retaliation  upon  the  canoes  of  this  insult,  and  demands  for  reparation 
the  savages.  The  sailors  afterwards  were  made  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
attempted  to  make  their  way  to  the  The  interminable  negotiations  to  which 
Columbia  in  the  ship's  boat,  but  were  this  demand  promised  to  give  rise,  were 
driven  ashore  by  adverse  weather,  and  quickly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  cner- 
were  murdered  by  the  natives.  One  getic  demonstrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
individual  still  survived,  who  hud  re-  began  to  prepare  for  obtaining  redress 
fused  to  quit  the  ship,  and  although  by  commencing  hostilities.  The  Spanish 
severely  wounded,  had  resolved  upon  government  now  abandoned  its  claims 
a  dreadful  act  of  revenge.  He  a|>-'  upon  Nootka,  and  Captain  Vancouver 
pea  red  upon  the  deck,  and  invited  the  was  despatched  to  take  possession  of 
Indians  to  come  on  board,  and  speedily  the  disputed  territory,  and  to  survey 
disappeared.  The  vessel  was  soon  the  complicated  coasts  of  North* west 
crowded  with  plundering  and  exulting  America.  How  well  Vancouver  ex- 
savages,  when  the  ship  blew  up  with  ecuted  his  difficult  task  may  be  seen 
a  tremendous  explosion.  by  inspecting  the  admirable  charts 

.          ,    *    .,     ,  ,  ,.  which  accompany  his  voyage.  When 

«.  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilated   bodies  rcflect  ^  ^  immen8C  cxtent  of 

were  blown  into  the  air  and  a  dreadful  wW  h  he  su       cdf  cxtcndmg 

lavocwas   made  in   the  surrounding  f       California  to  Bering's  Straits,  a 

canoai.  Mr™**  <>f  a  hundred  ravage.  aboundiug  in  in|ets,  *nd  studded 

were   <Wroved  by  the  explosion,  and  •  1     i        .1  *-,,»  1., 

many  more  shockingly  mu!ilat,d  :  and  with  numerous  "lands  ;  and  that  only 

for  many  days  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  three  »ummers  were  occupied  with  the 

•l«in  were  thrown  upon  the  beach."  *c  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal 

and   energy  which   accomplished  so 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  much.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  but 

history  of  Mr.  Astor's  project,  we  shall  justice  to  state,  that  a  portion  of  the 

give  some  account  of  this  part  of  coast  was  surveyed  by  the  Spaniards, 

the  American  coast.    The  north-west  and  that  the  navigators  of  both  coun- 

coast  of  America  remained  longer  un-  tries  carried  on  their  operations  in  the 

known  to  Europeans  than  any  other  most  friendly  concert,  and  interchanged 

part  of  the  New  World,    its  remote  their  discoveries  in  the  most  uurc- 
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served  manner.  If  the  hydrograpbical 
labours  of  the  Spanish  officers  were 
less  extensive  than  those  of  Vancouver, 
they  have  made  us  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  Nootka, 
whose  history  and  language  may  yet 
throw  some  light  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  the  migration  of  the  Aztec 
tribes  towards  Mexico.  Much  curious 
information  respecting  Nootka  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  Senor  Moyiuo 
the  naturalist  to  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  fur 
trade.  No  sooner  had  England  vindi- 
cated the  freedom  of  the  commerce  of 
North-we9t  America,  than  a  crowd  of 
adventurers  entered  upon  the  trade; 
and  at  one  time,  the  obscure  harbour 
of  Nootka  contained  no  fewer  than 
twenty  vessels  under  different  fla^s. 
The  trade  in  sea  otters  did  not  prove 
an  El  Dorado.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors raised  the  price  of  peltries; 
and  while  the  Indians  hunted  with  in- 
creased spirit,  the  game  diminished, 
and  the  increased  supply  of  ftirs 
lowered  their  value  in  the  Chinese 
market.  The  North-west  fur  trade 
proved  a  losing  one,  especially  to  the 
English,  who  could  not  purchase  teas 
for  their  homeward  cargo  ;  and  they 
soon  abandoned  all  relations  with  the 
Indians  of  Nootka ;  and  thus  a  petty 
territory  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  a 
bloody  war  between  two  great  nations, 
was  quickly  forgotten  by  all.  Since 
that  time  the  coasting  fur  trade  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  was  carried  on,  we  believe, 
in  the  following  manner : — The  trad- 
ing vessel  remained  on  the  American 
coast  till  a  supply  of  furs  was  obtained. 
These  were  carried  to  the  Sandwich 
isles,  where  another  ship  was  waiting 
to  receive  them  and  take  them  to 
Canton.  The  ship  which  had  brought 
the  furs  took  in  a  supply  of  goods  and 
returned  to  the  American  coast,  while 
the  other  vessel  proceeded  to  Canton  ; 
and  having  exchanged  the  peltries  for 
Chinese  produce  returned  to  Boston 
or  New  York.  Lately  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  established  fac- 
tories on  various  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  by  combining  in  this  manner  the 
inland  and  coasting  trade,  will  be  able 
to  oppose  all  competitors,  while  they 
have  now  no  difficulties  with  respect 
to  the  China  trade. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  north- 
west coast  differs  in  many  respects  from 
their  brethren  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  and  even  the  tribes  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast  vary  consi- 
derably in  language,  features,  and  man- 
ners. The  Indians  of  California  are, 
according  to  La  Ferouse,  almost  as 
dark  coloured  as  negroes ;  bat  the 
natives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island  are 
nearly  asfi^ht  coloured  as  Europeans, 
while  the  intermediate  Nootkan  and 
Columbian  tribes  possesses  characters 
which  distinguish  them  from  either. 
The  Indians  of  the  Columbia  river — 
those  of  De  Fucas  Straits  and  Nootka 
— appear  to  belong  to  one  race  con- 
nected by  affinities  of  language,  phy- 
sical resemblances,  and  similarity  of 
customs.  They  are  all  ichthyophagous, 
subsisting  almost  entirely  on  fish,  while 
the  chase  forms  but  a  secondary  means 
of  support.  They  are  a  sleek  and 
pampered  race  of  small  stature,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  by  no  means 
handsome.  The  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
north-west  tribes,  is  the  barbarous 
custom  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their 
children.  Immediately  after  birth  the 
infant  is  placed  in  a  cradle  so  con- 
structed that  a  constant  but  moderate 
pressure  is  applied  to  its  head  ;  and 
this  process  is  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  year  till  the  natural  form  of  the 
head  is  irretrievably  lost.  By  this 
means  the  natural  measurements  are 
inverted,  and  the  long  diameter  is  not 
from  behind  to  before,  but  laterally 
from  ear  to  ear.  This  custom  of  flat- 
tening the  head  appears  to  have  been 
widely  diffused  throughout  America, 
and  was  practised  by  many  tribes  in 
widely  remote  situations,  as  by  the 
natives  of  Carolina,  by  the  Canbs  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  by  the  natives  of 
Peru,  where  the  practice  was  prohibited 
by  the  Synod  of  Lima,  shortly  after 
the  conquest  of  that  country.  It  is 
also  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  although  they  did  not 
flatten  their  own  heads,  represented 
their  deities  with  compressed  fore- 
heads. Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of 
this  strange  custom  which  at  all  events 
must  change,  to  some  extent,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  that  apoplexy  is  very  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river. 

The  Columbian  tribes  are  also  re- 
markable for  the  prevalence  of  slavery 
among  them  ;  but  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
slave  is  much  happier  than  that  of  the 
negro  of  a  sugar  colony.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  intellec- 
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tual  superiority  of  the  masters.  In 
Carolina  the  slave  is  prohibited  from 
thinking  and  excluded  from  hope ;  his 
existence  is  almost  as  purely  physical 
as  that  of  our  domestic  animals.*  In 
the  Spanish  colonies,  where  the  dis- 
tinctions are  less  extreme,  the  lot  of 
the  slave  admits  of  many  alleviations ; 
and  at  Nootka,  the  slave  is  almost  on 
an*equality  with  his  master.  He  sleeps 
under  the  same  roof,  partakes  of  the 
same  food,  and  is  protected  by  the 
same  clothing.  He  is  often  rewarded 
with  freedom,  and  his  descendants 
may  become  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
true,  the  master  possesses  the  power  of 
life  and  death — a  power  under  some 
form  or  other  inherent  in  the  property 
of  tlaves  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  exer- 
cised by  the  Indian  masters.  Mankind 
are  ready  to  invent  fictitious  distinc- 
tions, or  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
as  nature  affords.  In  the  European 
colonies  difference  of  complexion  se- 
parates the  dominant  from  the  sub- 
ject race.  Such  a  distinction  is  impos- 
sible among  the  Indians,  where  master 
<m<]  servant  are  of  like  complexion. 
The  same  end  is  attained  by  a  ludi- 
crous but  most  effectual  expedient. 
Among  the  Columbian  tribes  no  slave 
dares  to  flatten  the  head  of  his  child. 
This  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
free,  and  thus  the  distinction  of  flat 
head,  as  effectually  marks  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave,  as  that  of  Euro- 
pean and  negro.  There  is  one  advan- 
tage attending  this  Indian  slavery  ;  it 

Erobably  mitigates  the  ferocity  of  war, 
y  raising  selfishness  as  a  counterpoise 
to  that  excess  of  vindictive  feeling 
which  is  common  to  all  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  Indians  are  extremely  credu- 
lous as  well  as  vindictive ;  and  these 
two  states  of  mind  are  often  strangely 
combined.  They  believe  that  every 
disease  is  occasioned  by  some  malevo- 
lent agent ;  and  in  every  tribe  there  is 
a  number  of  medicine  men  who  can 
expel  the  evil  spirit  from  the  patient, 
or  can  afflict  their  enemies  with  mortal 
disease.  These  impostors  lead  a  very 
hazardous  life  ;  for  their  countrymen 
have  an  unbounded  faith  in  their 
powers  for  good  or  evil,  and  they  are 
consulted  on  every  emergency.  Their 
mode  of  cure  is  abundantly  simple.—. 
The  doctor  collects  the  neighbours, 
whose  office  it  is  to  sing,  beat  the  roof 
with  sticks,  and  in  short  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible  to  frighten  away  the 
demon.  The  doctor  then  places  his 
kuees  on  the  chest  of  his  unfortunate 

r 
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patient,  and  endeavours  to  squeeze  the 
evil  spirit  out  of  his  lurking  place.  It 
the  patient  recovers,  the  impostor  is 
richly  rewarded,  but  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  event ;  and  if  the 
disease  terminates .  fatally,  and  the 
friends  of  toe  patient  be  powerful,  the 
doctor  will  be  assassinated  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  This  mode  of 
punishing  their  medical  men  is  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  war  among  the 
Columbian  tribes.  On  one  occasion, 
two  young  and  favourite  chiefs  of  the 
Cheenook  clan,  both  labouring  under 
pulmonary  consumption,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  two  famous 
medical  chiefs ;  and  under  their  treat- 
ment the  patients  died.  The  two  doc- 
tors, who  belonged  to  another  clan,  were 
murdered,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  war 
of  twelve  mouths'  duration.  We  shall 
give  another  instance  of  the  danger  of 
practising  on  Indian  credulity.  One 
of  the  doctors  actually  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Indians  that  he  was 
ball  proof;  and  one  of  his  friends  re- 
solved to  make  the  experiment;  the 
boaster  was  shot,  but  it  was  for  some 
time  before  the  matter-of-fact  Indian 
could  be  persuaded  that  he  had  killed 
his  friend. 

To  the  north  of  Nootka  the  Indians 
belong  to  a  different  race,  and  speak  a 
different  language.  The  natives  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  belong  to  this 
race;  are  a  strong-built  and  good-look- 
ing people,  of  a  light  complexion,  and 
possessed  of  great  courage  and  inge- 
nuity. They  are  far  superior  to  the 
Columbian  tribes  in  courage  as  well  as 
in  the  neatness  of  their  ornaments,  but 
inferior  to  them  in  cleanliness.  Thev 
do  not  compress  the  heads  of  their 
children  ;  but  in  its  stead  they  have 
devised  a  still  more  revolting  defor- 
mity. The  women — for  it  is  to  them 
the  practice  is  confined — make  a  long 
incision  in  the  under  lip,  into  which 
they  insert  a  piece  of  wood  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  thus  appear 
as  if  they  carried  a  spoon  fixed  to  their 
mouth. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of 
the  overland  expedition,  which  is  still 
richer  in  incidents  than  the  sea  voy- 
age. This  expedition  was  to  depart 
from  St.  Louis,  and  after  ascending 
the  Missouri,  was  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  join  the  settlers  at 
Astoria,  as  their  em]>oriuin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  desig- 
nated. In  this  instance  Mr.  Astor 
was  more  fortunate  iu  selecting  a  corn- 
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mander  than  he  was  in  choosing  a 
captain  for  his  vessel.  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  conducted  the  travelling  party, 
across  the  American  continent,  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  task  by 
his  calm  courage  and  mild  good  sense, 
which  contrast  him  favourably  with 
the  peevish  obstinacy,  and  want  of 
prudence  exhibited  by  the  commander 
of  the  Tonquin.  Mr.  Hunt's  party 
consisted  of  upwards  of  sixty  men, 
composed  of  the  most  discordant  ma- 
terials, and  requiring  the  most  dex- 
terous management.  The  greater 
number  were  French  Canadians,  kind, 
light-hearted  and  tractable, — admirable 
boatmen,  and  possessing  much  of  the 
clastic  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  These 
men  are  invaluable  in  the  management 
of  a  canoe,  and  their  easy  manners 
enable  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves with  far  more  facility  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Indians,  than  the  more  ener- 
getic, but  inflexible  Englishman  ;  and 
hence  they  readily  intermarry  with  the 
natives  in  whose  country  they  may 
chance  to  reside.  The  voyapeur, 
however,  differs  from  his  chivalrous 
ancestors  in  one  important  respect — 
courage  is  not  his  forte ;  consequently, 
righting  is  business  for  which  he  has 
no  relish,  and  his  antipathy  to  all 
deadly  weapons  is  very  great.  To 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Cana- 
dians, a  proper  quota  of  hunters  were 
hired,  men  who  had  seen  many  a  ha- 
zard in  the  Indian  countr)',  and  whose 
duty  it  was  to  kill  game  for  the  support 
of  the  party,  and,  when  requisite,  to 
fight  in  its  defence.  Occasionally,  as 
the  expedition  ascended  the  Missouri, 
it  would  meet  with  one  of  these  he- 
rocs  of  the  desert,  on  his  return  to  St. 
Louis,  and  but  little  persuasion  was 
required  to  induce  such  restless  spi- 
rits to  join  in  a  journey  so  full  of  in- 
terest and  excitement.  The  history 
of  one  of  these  adventurers  will  ex- 
hibit the  dangers  incidental  to  these 
fearless  but  unsettled  men. 

A  hunter,  of  the  name  of  Colter, 
was  engaged,  with  a  companion,  in 
trapping  beaver,  in  territories  of  the 
Ulack-Fcct  Indians.  We  shall  give 
the  adventure  in  Mr.  Irving'*  words  : 

"  They  were  on  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri called  Jefferson's  Fork,  and  had  set 
their  traps  at  nipht,  about  six  miles  up  a 
small  river,  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
Fork.  Early  in  the  morning  they  de- 
scended the  river  in  a  canoe,  to  examine 
their  traps.  As  they  were  softly  pad- 
dling along  they  heard  the  trampling  of 
many  feet  upon  the  banks.    Colter  im- 


mediately gave  the  nlarm  of  1  Indians!' 
and  was  for  instant  retreat.  Potts  scoffed 
at  him  for  being  frightened  for  the  tramp- 
ling of  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  Colter  check- 
ed his  uneasiness  and  paddled  forward. 
They  had  not  gone  much  further  w  hen 
frightful  whoops  and  yells  bunt  forth 
from  each  side  of  the  river,  and  several 
hundred  Indians  appeared  on  either  bank. 
Signs  were  made  for  the  unfortunate 
trappers  to  come  on  shore.  They  were 
obliged  to  comply.  Before  they  could 
get  out  of  the  canoe,  a  savage  seized  the 
rifle  belonging  to  Potts.  Colter  sprung 
on  shore,  wrested  the  weapon  from  the 
hands  of  the  Indian,  and  restored  it  to 
his  companion,  who  was  still  in  the  ca- 
noe, and  immediately  pushed  into  the 
stream.  There  was  the  sharp  twang  of 
a  bow,  and  Pott*  cried  out  he  was 
wounded.  Colter  urged  him  to  come  on 
shore  and  submit,  as  the  onry  chance  for 
his  life ;  but  the  other  knew  there  was 
no  prospect  of  mercy,  and  determined  to 
die  game ;  levelling  his  rifle,  he  shot  one 
of  the  savages  dead  on  the  spot; — the 
next  moment  ho  fell  himself,  pierced  with 
innumerable  arrows. 

"  The  vengeance  of  the  savages  now 
turned  upon  Colter.  He  was  stripped 
naked,  and  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  Black- Foot  language,  overheard  a 
consultation  as  to  the  mode  of  despatch- 
ing him,  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest 
amusement  from  his  death.  Some  were 
for  setting  him  up  as  a  mark,  and  having 
a  trial  of  skill  at  his  expense.  The  chief, 
however,  was  for  nobler  sport.  He  seized 
Colter  by  the  shoulder,  and  demanded  if 
he  could  run  fast.  He  knew  it  was  to 
run  for  his  life,  to  afford  a  sort  of  human 
hunt  to  his  pursuers.  He  was  led  by  the 
chief  to  the  prairie,  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  body  of  the  savages, 
and  then  turned  loose,  to  save  himself  if 
he  could.  A  tremendous  yell  let  bin 
know  that  the  whole  pack  of  blood- 
hounds were  off  in  full  cry.  He  had  six 
miles  to  run  before  he  could  reach  the 
Missouri,  and  the  plain  abounded  in 
prickly  pears,  which  wounded  his  naked 
feet.  He,  however,  left  the  main  body 
of  his  pursuers  behind ;  but,  a  swift- 
footed  warrior,  armed  with  a  spear,  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind 
him. 

"  He  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river. 
The  sound  of  footsteps  gathered  upon 
him,  and  his  pursuer  was  within  twenty 
yards,  preparing  to  launch  his  spear. 
Stopping  short,  he  turned  round,  and 
spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage,  con- 
founded by  this  sudden  action,  attempted 
to  stop  short,  and  level  his  spear,  but  fell 
in  the  act.  Colter  picked  up  the  spear, 
and  piuned  the  savage  to  the  earth,  and 
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continued  his  flight.  The  Indians,  as 
they  arrived  at  their  slaughtered  compa- 
nion, stopped  to  howl  over  him.  Colter 
plunged  into  the  stream,  and  gained  a 
neighbouring  island,  at  the  upper  part  of 
which  a  great  accumulation  of  drift-wood 
had  formed  a  natural  raft ;  under  this  he 
dived,  and  swam  until  he  gained  a  breath- 
ing-place between  two  trunks  of  trees. 
He  had  scarcely  drawn  breath  when  he 
heard  his  pursuers  on  the  river-bank, 
whooping  and  yelling  like  so  many  fiends. 
They  came  to  the  raft.  The  heart  of 
Colter  died  within  him  as  he  snw  them 
through  the  chinks,  seeking  for  him  in 
all  directions.  But  at  last  they  gave  up 
the  search,  and  the  trapper  effected  his 
escape." 

Such  are  the  adventures  to  which 
the  beaver  trapper  is  exposed  in  these 


savage  regions,  -through  which  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  was  to  pass.  The  virtues 
and  happiness  of  a  savage  life,  which 
have  been  described  with  so  much  sen- 
tinientalistn,  exist  only  in  the  ima- 
ginations of  such  men  as  Rousseau. 
The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri  are 
in  continual  war,  burnings  of  villages, 
massacres,  acts  of  treachery,  and  re- 
morseless cruelty, — such  is  the  varied 
uniformity  of  savage  life.  The  po- 
pulation is  diminishing  every  year; 
the  vices  of  civilization  have  been 
amalgamated  with  those  of  barbarism  ; 
and  the  old  landmarks  of  custom, 
which  tended  to  moderate,  in  some 
degree,  the  vices  of  the  Indian,  have 
been  broken  down  by  his  commerce 
with  the  white  man.  How  correct  is 
the  poet's  picture  of  savage  life ! 


"  Nec  commune  bonum  poterunt,  spectare  neuue  ullis 
Moribus  inter  se  scient  nec  legibus,  uti 
Quod  quoque  obtulerat  prseda  fortuna  ferebat, 
Sponte  sua  sibi  quisque  valere  et  vivere  doctus." 


The  history  of  the  Omaha  chief, 
Blackbird,  affords  a  frightful  instance 
of  the  increased  powers  for  evil  which 
ravage  roan  may  obtain  from  civilized 
but  wicked  associates.  Blackbird  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  which 
he  acquired  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  fur  traders.  When  a  trader  visited 
his  village,  it  was  his  custom  to  cause 
all  tbe  trading  goods  to  be  brought  to 
his  lodge,  and  to  select  from  them 
whatever  he  pleased.  In  return  for 
these  exactions  he  allowed  the  trader 
to  purchase  all  the  peltries  of  the  tribe 
at  his  own  price.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  dispute  the  prices  fixed  by  the  white 
trader  upon  his  articles,  who  took 
care  to  indemnify  himself,  five  times, 
for  the  goods  set  apart,  by  the  chief. 
This  arrangement  was  equally  profita- 
ble to  the  white  man  and  the  Indian 
chief,  but  excited  great  discontent 
among  the  people  of  his  tribe.  Upon 
this,  says  Mr.  Irving,  a  crafty  and  un- 
principled trader  revealed  a  secret 
to  the  Blackbird,  by  which  he  might 
acquire  unbounded  sway  over  his  ig- 
norant and  superstitious  subjects.  He 
instructed  him  in  the  poisonous  quali- 
ties of  arsenic,  and  furnished  him  with 
an  ample  supply  of  that  baneful  drug. 
From  this  time  Blackbird  seemed  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers, — to 
possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  to 
hold  the  disposal  of  life  and  death 
within  his  hands.  Wo  to  any  one  who 
Questioned  his  authority,  or  dared  to 
dispute  his  commands!  Blackbird 
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prophesied  his  death  within  a  certain 
time,  and  he  had  the  secret  means  of 
verifying  his  prophecy.  It  is  interest* 
ing  to  contemplate  the  results  of  such 
a  fatal  power,  as  influencing  the  temper 
of  their  possessor.  His  vindictive 
passions  gained  strength  in  proportion 
to  his  means  of  satisfying  them  ;  his 
passions  became  too  powerful  to  bo 
controlled,  and  he  became  subject  to 
fits  of  furious  rage.  It  is  a  melancholy 
comfort  to  reflect  that,  uncontrolled 
ower  for  evil  is  necessarily  attended 
y  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  mi- 
sery of  its  possessor,  who,  by  his 
blind  ebullitions  of  passion,  inflicts 
ample  retaliation  on  himself,  nnd  accu- 
mulates a  long  arrear  of  remorse.  In 
one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  savs  Mr. 
Irving,  his  beautiful  wife  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  offend  him,  when  suddenly 
drawing  his  knife,  he  laid  her  dead 
with  a  single  blow. 

It  was  summer  when  Mr.  Hunt's 
party  ascended  the  Missouri,  and  the 
vast  prairies  which  extended  on  cither 
side  of  that  magnificent  stream, 
abounded  in  herds  of  buffaloes,  which 
afforded  ample  sport  to  the  hunters, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the 
arty.  The  scene  is  vividly  pourtrayed 
y  Mr.  Irving  : — 

"  Sometimes  these  unwieldy  animals 
were  seen  moving  in  long  procession 
across  the  silent  landscape;  at  other 
times  they  were  scattered  about  singly, 
or  in  groups,  over  the  broad,  enamelled 
prairies,  and  green  declivities;  some 
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cropping  the  rich  pasturage,  other*  re- 
dining  amidst  the  flowery  herbage.  At 
one  place  the  shores  seemed  absolutely 
lined  with  buffaloes  ;  many  were  making 
their  way  across  the  stream,  snorting, 
and  blowing,  and  floundering.  Num- 
bers, in  spite  of  every  effort,  were  borne 
by  the  rapid  current  within  shot  of  the 
boats,  and  several  were  killed.  At  an- 
other place  a  number  were  descried  on 
the  beach  of  a  small  island,  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  or  standing  in  the  water, 
like  cattle,  to  avoid  the  flies  and  the  heat 
of  tlie  day. 

"  Besides  the  buff  aloes,  they  saw  abun- 
dance of  deer,  and  frequent  gangs  of 
sUtely  elks,  together  with  light  troops  of 
sprightly  antelopes, — the  fleetest  and 
most  sprightly  animals  of  the  prairies." 

This  description  of  Mr.  Irving's  is 
free  from  all  exaggeration,  and  every 
traveller  speaks  in  terms  of  admiration 
at  the  abundance  of  these  fine  animals 
whose  countless  herds  afford  the  chief 
support  of  the  Indians  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  Mexico. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration,"  says  an  Ame- 
rican traveller,  "to  assert  that  in  one 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  at 
least  ten  thousand  bisons  burst  on  our 
sight  in  an  instant.  In  the  morning,  we 
again  sought  the  living  picture,  but  upon 
all  the  plain,  which,  last  evening  was  so 
teeming  with  noble  animals,  not  one  re- 
mained." 

These  animals  are  migratory — ad- 
vancing during  summer  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  America,  and  retiring 
as  the  cold  season  approaches',  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the 
useful  domestic  animals  have  been  in- 
troduced into  America  by  Europeans. 
At  its  discovery,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mals were  the*  llama  and  vienba,  and 
the  dog,  the  inseparable  companion  of 
man.  None  of  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  North  America  ever  attempted 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  buffalo  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  none  of  the  hunting  tribes 
ever  passed  to  the  pastoral  state  by 
bringing  the  wild  cattle  under  their  do- 
minion. In  short,  so  far  arc  we  from 
finding  any  tendencies  to  civilization 
and  a  settled  life  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  that  melancholy  as 
the  fact  may  be,  every  thing  leads  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  We  find 
throughout  the  continent  ancient  mo- 
numetits  of  former  races  superior  in 
civilization  to  the  present  tribes,  and 
long   before   the  arrival  of  Euro- 


peans, the  Indian  race  had  retrograded 
into  barbarism,  and  had  lost  every  me- 
morial of  their  ancestors. 

On  arriving  at  the  Aricara  village,the 
Missouri  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party  were  obliged  to 
nursue  their  iourney  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  horseback.  They  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Crow  In- 
diaus,  a  tribe  of  the  most  dcxterons 
horsestealers  which  America  can  pro- 
duce. These  marauders,  issuing  from 
their  hiding  places  in  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  pillage  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  and  carry  off  great  numbers 
of  horses,  plunder  the  lonely  beaver 
trapper,  or  attack  the  weak  parties  of 
traders. 

The  party,  however,  passed  in  safety 
through  this  dishonest  tribe,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  j  onrney  across  the 
mountains.  This  lofty  range  is  viewed 
with  feelings  of  superstitious  awe  by 
the  Indians,  who  believe  that  its  lofly 
and  inaccessible  summits  are  the 
abodes  of  their  deceased  warriors. 

"  They  call  it,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  « the 
crest  of  the  world,  and  think  that  Wa- 
coudah,  the  Master  of  life,  as  they  desig- 
nate the  Supreme  Being,  has  his  residence 
among  these  aerial  heights.  Some  of 
them  place  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
their  ideal  paradise,  among  the  recesses  of 
these  mountains,  but  say  that  they  are 
invisible  to  living  men ;  here  also  is  the 
land  of  souls,  in  which  are  the  towns  ot 
the  generous  and  free  spirits,  where  those 
who  have  pleased  the  Master  of  life 
while  living,  enjoy  after  death,  all  manner 
of  delights." 

In  what  is  remote  or  unknown,  there 
is  always  room  for  the  imagination,  and 
the  inaccessible  and  snow-crowned 
mountains  have,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, been  peopled  by  the  creations  of 
fancy.  The  heights  of  the  Him- 
malayah  Mountains  are  the  favourite 
abodes  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and 
every  one  remembers  the  aerial  inhabi- 
tants of  Olympus.  The  belief  in  a 
hereafter  so  accordant  with  all  the  as- 
pirations of  savage  or  civilized  man,  is 
but  obscurely  revealed  to  unaided  rea- 
son, and  this  uncertainty  becomes  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  all  that  is  in- 
definite and  inaccessible  in  the  grander 
scenery  of  nature. 

-The  remainder  of  thejournev  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  party  was  one  of  hardships  and 
misfortunes.  They  traversed  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  during  tne  winter,  while 
provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  game 
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difficult  to  procure.    In  consequence  life  of  a  fur  trader  or  trapper,  and 

of  this  scarcity,  they  were  obliged  to  thenceforth  he  is  lost  to  sedentary  life, 

separate  into  smaller  bands,  and  to  The  pleasures  of  the  chace — the  ex- 

» libsist  on  horse-flesh  and  dogs ;  and  even  citement  of  continual  dangers — the  al- 

tJiese  were  not  always  to  be  procured,  tern  at  ions  of  perfect  inaction  and  vio- 

Arter  numerous  hardships  and  adven-  lent  exertion,  when  strengthened  by 

tares,  the  wanderers  successively  ar-  habit,  render  all  continuous  exertion 

rived  at  Astoria,  their  head-quarters,  insupportable.     The   Indian,  on  his 

od  the  Columbia  River.  hunting  expeditions,  will  encounter  an 

The  ultimate  fortunes  of  Mr.  As-  amount  of  fatigue  and  exertion  and 

tor's  project  are  soon  told.     While  hunger  which  is  perfectly  incredible  ; 

his  traders  were  employed  in  establish-  but,  his  time  at  home  is  spent  in  eating 

ing  their  commerce  to  the  west  of  the  atid  sleeping. 

mountains,  war  broke    out   between       But  this  mode  of  life  produces  many 

England  and  the  United  States,  and  effects  on  the  Indian  character.  Accus- 

the  establishment  on  the  Columbia  tomed  to  privation  and  patience  in  the 

presented  a  fair  and  tempting  prize  to  chace,  he  acquires  every  artifice  ne- 

the  English  North  West  Company   cessary  for  accomplishing  his  purpose ; 

Accordingly,  they  fitted  out  an  armed  he  is  silent  not  to  alarm  his  prey,  he 
vessel  to  take  possession  of  Astoria,  conceals  every  expression  of  nis  feel- 
and  the  government  despatched  a  ings,  and  his  countenance  seldom  indi- 
doop  of  war  to  aid  them.  In  the  mean-  cates  cither  joy  or  sorrow.  His  tran- 
tioie  a  band  of  North  Westers  were  quil  hours  also  require  excitement  ana- 
despatched,  who,  by  a  skilful  ma-  logons  to  that  of  the  chace,  and  hence 
nasuvre,  purchased  at  a  small  price,  the  practice  of  gaming  is  a  passion  ; 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Aster's  property,  and  he  often  stakes  his  property,  and 
The  officers  of  the  sloop  of  war,  who  even  his  wife,  on  the  chance  of  a  game, 
had  been  elated  with  splendid  hopes  of  His  wars  are,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of  a 
prize  money,  were  bitterly  disappointed,  nobler  kind  of  hunting  ;  he  pursues  his 
when,  on  their  arrival,  they  found  that  foe  as  he  does  the  bear  or  the  wolf.— • 
this  El  Dorado  of  the  Columbia  had  Open  warfare  is  unknown  among  In- 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North  dians,  and  their  revenge  is  unrelenting. 
West  Company.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  sportsman  in- 
We  shall,  before  taking  leave  of  tent  upon  his  game  may  have  some 
this  interesting  work,  add  a  few  obser-  idea  or  the  habitual  cast  of  the  Indian 
rations  on  the  characters  of  the  Indian  countenance.  This  state  of  mind  is 
tribes,  which  are  scattered  over  the  also  cherished  by  the  scenery  around 
vast  prairies  of  North  America,  and  him.  He  sojourns  in  boundless  and 
contrast  their  habits  and  dispositions  sombre  forests — the  lakes  are  inland 
with  those  of  their  brethren  of  the  seas,  the  mountains  of  inaccessible 
western  shores.  Although  the  Indian  height,  and  the  rivers  of  vast  magni- 
character  possesses  many  features  tude.  Everything  seems  to  impress 
which  are  common  to  all  the  tribes  on  him  the  vastness  of  nature  and  the 
from  Canada  to  Chili,  still  many  in-  feeble  powers  of  man  to  contend  with 
teresting  modifications  are  introduced  it  ;  and  this  contributes  to  the  stoicism 
by  variety  of  climate,  and  mode  ofob-  of  his  character,  which  acquires  much 
taining  subsistence.  The  Indian  mind  of  the  permanence  of  the  mighty 
is  characterised  by  its  inflexibility,  and  scenery  around  him. 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  all  continu-  The  Indian  of  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
ous  labour  or  tranquil  life.  The  causes  America  is  placed  under  very  different 
of  this  are  sufficiently  obvious.  It  circumstances,  and  exhibits  correspond- 
has  been  the  custom  to  trace  the  pro-  ing  contrasts  of  character.  He  is  not 
gress  of  civilization  from  the  rude  a  hunter,  but  lives  upon  the  fish  which 
hunter  to  the  nomadic  shepherd,  and  frequent  his  rivers  and  bays  in  count- 
from  thence  to  the  settled  life  of  ogri-  less  swarms.  Hence,  he  is  more  se- 
culture,  and  ultimately  to  aggregations  dentary  in  his  habits,  and  consequently 
of  men  into  cities  occupied  with  manu-  more  ready  to  adopt  civilized  usages, 
fact u res  and  commerce.  It  is  difficult,  The  natives  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island 
however,  to  quote  a  single  instance  in  have  learned  to  cultivate  the  potato, 
which  a  tribe  of  hunters  have  passed  although  all  their  intercourse  with 
voluntarily  to  the  state  of  shepherds  or  Europeans  was  confined  to  the  occa- 
farmers.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  sional  visits  of  trading  vessels.  As 
case,  that  let  even  a  civilized  European  these  tribes  of  the  west  subsist  upon 
become  habituated  to  the  wandering  fish,  they  must  also  display  a  degree  of 
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mechanical  skill  which  is  not  required 
by  the  hunting  tribes.  The  Columbian 
Iudian  must  construct  canoes — manu- 
facture fishing  Hues — and  have  accom- 
modations for  drying  his  fish.  Nature 
is  on  a  less  magnificent  scale,  and  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  hill  and  dale  ;  the 
coast  is  indented  by  numerous  inlets, 
and  the  climate  variable.  From  these 
circumstances  the  north-western  In- 
dian differs  remarkably  from  the  hunt- 
ing tribes.  His  form  is  less  nervous 
and  athletic,  but  is  more  corpulent. — 
His  countenance  is  more  open  to  va- 
ried expression,  and  he  has  less  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  new  usages.  Their 
wars  are  less  bloody  than  among  the 
hunting  races,  and  instead  of  indiscri- 
minate massacres,  the  milder  alter- 
native of  slavery  is  adopted,  and 
as  their  contests  are  not  for  their 
,  hunting  grounds,  consequently  they 
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are  not  contending  for  their  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  fol- 
lowed out  these  observations  by  a 
more  extensive  analysis  of  tbe  Indian 
character,  but  must  defer  our  remarks 
till  some  future  opportunity,  when  an 
outline  of  the  filiations  of  the  American 
tribes,  and  the  uffinities  of  their  lan- 
guages may  afford  much  curious  and 
interesting  matter. 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Irving's  work 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
our  observations.  It  is  written  iu  a  style 
worthy  of  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  ;  the 
facts  are  narrated  with  the  utmost  fide- 
lity ;  and  in  truth,  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  work  is  surprizing,  as  the  author 
never  visited  the  remote  regions  of  the 
west.  The  book  has  all  the  interest 
of  a  work  of  fiction,  combined  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  historical  narrative. 
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The  kindness  of  a  friend  of  M.  de 
Sismondi  has  placed  in  our  hands  the 
very  able  volume  whose  title  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which 
is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series 
of  speculations  on  the  social  sciences. 
We  are  not  unthankful  for  an  interven- 
tion which  has  procured  for  ourselves 
a  momentary  relaxation  from  the  pet- 
tiness of  private  politics ;  and  which 
enables  us  for  a  while  to  contemplate 
the  lofty  and  beautiful  Theory  of  Go- 
vernment apart  from  the  distressing 
characteristics  which,  in  all  our  expe- 
rience of  its  practical  operation,  the 
interests  and  passions  of  men  have 
mingled  with  its  details.  Too  often 
our  duty  compels  us  to  be  engaged 
with  this  most  ungracious  department 
of  the  subject ;  too  often  arc  we 
obliged  to  pass  from  the  character  of 
measures  to  the  incapacity  of  men, 
whose  folly  would  make  the  best  mea- 
sures ineffective,  and  give  additional 
virulence  to  the  worst.  It  is  a  real 
relief  to  turn  from  this  uujoyous  pros- 
pect, which  reveals  all  the  least  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  human  nature,  to  those 
wider  and  more  theoretical  views  in 
which  we  may  soothe  Hope  and  Imagi- 
nation by  dwelling  on  its  possible  ad- 
vancement to  political  greatness;  nay, 


to  regard  the  very  vices  and  errors  of 
public  leaders  as  forming,  scarcely  less 
than  their  few  and  scanty  virtues,  a 
part  of  the  prolonged  discipline  by 
which  the  civilized  world  may  be 
educating  itself  into  future  legislative 
perfection. 

Of  these  advances,  M.  dc  Sismondi 
expresses  himself  in  a  strain  of  lofty 
confidence.  The  despotisms  that  have 
crushed  the  mind,  the  revolutions  that 
have  infuriated  it,  the  follies  that  have 
retarded  it,  the  bigotry  that  has  tram- 
melled it,  are  all  pregnant  with  hope 
to  this  prophet  of  happiness  to  come. 
The  glory  of  nations  has  been 
again  and  again  wrecked  upon  these 
rocks;  it  is  for  political  Wisdom  to 
light  the  fragments  into  a  flame  that 
may  be  the  warning  beacon  of  all 
future  ages.  Thus  trie  whole  world  of 
intellect  may  give  itself  the  experience 
of  an  individual  mind,  and  profiting 
by  the  errors  of  its  past  historic  life, 
make  them  its  directors  to  prospective 
greatness.  That  this  is  a  difficult  ta>k 
— this  application  of  old  lessons  to 
new  circumstances — we  have  ever 
been  but  too  well  satisfied :  and  the 
very  ability  of  the  work  before  us  has 
perhaps,  tended  to  increase  the  con- 
viction.   With  all  its  eloquence  aud 
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all  its  truth,  how  Tew  distinct  and  de- 
terminate rules  lias  the  genius  of  its 
author  been  able  to  offer  for  the  actual 
practice  of  nations!  How  true  are 
its  generalities  but  how  restricted  in 
application  and  uncertain  in  event  its 
particular  instructions !  With  what 
energy  and  effect  arc  the  great  ends 
of  legislation  designated,  with  what 
comparative  hesitancy  and  vagueness 
the  means  to  attuin  them!  That  he 
knows  and  acknowledges  a  defect 
which  belongs  in  truth  not  to  himself 
bat  to  the  invincible  difficulties  of  his 
subject,  is  as  much  an  indication  of  the 
jreueral  moderation  and  wisdom  of  the 
writer,  as  the  really  admirable  attempts 
which  he  has  made  to  overcome  it  are 
of  his  philosophical  sagacity  and  depth. 
And,  after  all,  in  rightly  estimating 
such  works  as  these  it  is  not  the  M  spe- 
cial rules"  (in  logical  phrase)  of  policy, 
applicable  to  particular  cases,  that  we 
are  to  demand — the  schemes  and  secrets 
of  political  practice  ;  but  the  "  general 
rules"  and  objects  of  social  union — not 
Laws,  but  the  Spirit  of  Laws. 

Considered  then  as  a  sketch  of  the 
proper  aims  of  legislation,  and  the 
general  principles  which  should  govern 
every  attempt  to  realize  them,  this 
volume  is  valuable  beyond  almost  any 
similar  work  which  it  ha1*  been  our 
fortune  to  sec  for  many  years.  These 
are  no  untested  theories  ;  the  weakly 
children  of  enthusiasm  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  they  are  the  sound  and  vigor- 
ous offspring  of  more  than  forty  years 
study  of  the  history  of  associated  man. 
A  profound  research  of  past  ages,  a 
watchful  experience  of  the  present, 
have  given  to  M.  de  Sismondi  qualifi- 
cations for  political  speculation  imc« 
onallcd,  it  is  probable,  in  Europe. 
The  story ist  of  the  Ituliun  Republics 
and  of  France,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  learned  that  great  art  of  histori- 
cal generalization,  which,  in  the  simila- 
rities of  recurring  events,  detects  the 
great  principles  that  everlastiugly  per- 
vade society — substantially  identical, 
though  reappearing  under  a  thousand 
different  manifestations :  and  the  keen 
observer  of  the  events  of  the  last  half- 
century  has  had  the  advantage  of  wit- 
nessing a  scries  of  humau  affairs  more 
rich  with  instruction,  more  pregnant 
with  valuable  experience,  tiian  any 
equal  portion  of  the  modern  history  of 
tbe  world.  The  work  which  M.  de 
Sismondi  now  presents  to  the  statists 
of  Europe  Mas  undertaken,  as  we  have 
stated,  forty  years  since.  It  was  then 
intended  to  be  carried  to  a  great  cx- 
Vol.  IX. 


tent ;  "  to  comprise  an  exposition  and 
criticism  of  eacn  of  the  free  constitu- 
tions of  which  we  preserve  monu- 
ments." The  first  two  volumes  were 
presented  to  the  Institute,  but  never 
printed.  The  result  of  the  more  ela- 
borate researches  in  history  which  the 
author  has  since  prosecuted,  and  of 
the  enlarged  experience  which  he  has 
derived  from  the  eventful  changes  of 
Europe,  has  been  to  throw  the  light 
of  a  stronger  evidence  upon  his  original 
views,  while  altering  considerably  his 
manner  of  delivering  and  enforcing 
them. 

The  spirit  of  this  book,  as  of  all  M. 
de  Sismondi's  writings,  is  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  the  republicanism  proper  to 
a  patriotic  citizen  of  Geneva  ;  but  it  is 
the  republicanism  of  a  philosopher  as 
well  as  of  a  Swiss.  Such  a  man  knows 
well  that  all  modes  of  government  are 
hut  means  to  a  high  and  noble  end ; 
and  that  where  that  end  is  fully  at- 
tained, the  means  become  absolutely 
indifferent.  A  political  speculator  who 
addresses  the  reason  of  mankind  and 
not  the  prepossessions  of  a  party,  will 
not,  it  is  true,  admit  with  the  poet  that 
"  whatever  is  best  administered  is  best;'* 
he  knows  that  this  is  but  the  licensed 
exaggeration  which  the  necessary  uni- 
versality of  poetry  requires  for  its  me- 
trical epigrams ;  that  there  are  forms 
of  government  whose  evils  no  perfec- 
tion of  mere  administration  could  re- 
move ;  and  forms  of  government  which, 
while  human  nature  remains  the  same, 
we  can  never  hope  to  sec  well  admi- 
nistered. But  while  such  a  thinker 
advocates  the  adoption  of  particular 
schemes  of  polity,  and  sees  in  them 
incommunicable  advantages,  he  only 
advocates  their  adoption  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  public  miud  either  is 
sufficiently  familiarized  to  these  systems 
to  embrace  them  with  cordiality,  or 
presents  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  all 
systems  may  come  into  equal  competi- 
tion. We  cannot  forcibly  and  sud- 
denly induct  new  codes,  unless  we  can 
with  equal  suddenness  abolish  old  re- 
collections. We  may  despise  men's 
prejudices,  but  we  must  legislate  for 
them.  And,  therefore,  while  M.  de 
Sismondi  speaks  and  writes  as  a  genuine 
son  of  Switzerland,  and  to  new  states 
unaffected  by  the  remembrances  of  an- 
cestry and  unbound  by  the  fetters  of 
custom,  recommends  some  modification 
of  the  form  which  national  predilec- 
tions have  consecrated  to  his  own  rea- 
son, he  »  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of 
others,  can  admire  the  energetic  unity 
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of  the  royal  as  well  as  the  ardent  public  tion  of  the  language  of  freedom  to  the 
spirit  of  the  republican  executive,  and  vilest  purposes  of  temporary  excite- 
recognizes  innumerable  cases  in  which  ment.     It  may,  we  do  believe,  1* 
apparent  and  tiieoretical  amelioration  affirmed,   with  probability,  that  the 
is  to  be  purchased  by  such  a  disruption  light  of  political  truth  u  spreading, 
of  ancient  ties  and  such  a  violation  of  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  its  cne- 
hallowcd  customs  as  would  weaken  or  mies  to  cloud  or  quench  it,  and  the 
destroy  those. principles  to  which  all  still  more  injurious  tolly  of  its  friends, 
government  is  indebted  for  its  existence  who  would  prefer  to  see  in  it  not  its 
or  its  continuance.  own  sober  beam,  but  the  wild  unsteady 
Love  and  Fear,  says  M.  de  Sis-  glare  of  conflagration.     In  the  very 
mondi,  are  the  two  great  social  mo-  centre  of  disturbance  the  common  tense 
tives  of  man,  the  means  by  which  all  of  politics  is  slowly  maturing  ;  the  con- 
states of  association  are  maintained  in  tention  of  parties  is  originating  a  better 
existence ;  and  these  terms,  understood  lesson  than  party  itself  could  ever 
in  their  most  general  sense,  may  6crve  teach  ;  and  though  there  arc  still  many 
to  designate  the  first  great  classification  (and  will  perhaps  be  in  every  «sre 
of  human  governments.    The  former  many)  who  are  willing  to  believe  that 
principle,  under  whatever  form  it  mani-  agitation  and  excitement  are  neces- 
Fest  itself — whether  this  attachment  of  sary  ingredients  in  patriotism,  there 
the  citizen  to  his  country's  institutions,  are  many,  too,  who  have  learned  to 
be  a  sentiment  of  enlightened  self-  acknowledge  that  every  government 
interest,  or  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  may'  be  fairly  acquiesced  in,  which 
towards  a  protecting  constitution,  or  a  offers  peace,  security,  and  sufficient 
sentiment  of  justifiable  pride  in  influ-  opportunities  of  intellectual  and  moral 
encing  its  laws  and  decisions,  or  what-  development.    Our  readers  may  wish 
ever  other  modification  of  patriotic  for  the  melancholy  gratification  of 
feeling  constitute  his  affectionate  re-  hearing  M.  de  SismondPs  own  account 
gard  for  his  native  land — is  the  source  of  the  present  chaotic  state  of  the 
and  support  of  liberal  constitutions,  nations  which  have  aspired  to  be  the 
The  principle  of  Fear,  on  the  con-  modern  champions  of  freedom  in  Eu- 
trary,  is  that  which  consolidates  all  rope.    After  alluding  to  the  hard  fate 
those  unhappy  combinations  of  men  in  of  the  Italian  Republics,  over  whose 
which  the  object  of  combination  is  the  tomb  he  still  hangs  with  the  fondness 
happiness  not  of  all  but  of  a  few—-  of  a  patriot*  deepened  by  the  peculiar 
which  would  instantly  dissolve  if  their  interest  which  an  historian  must  ever 
members  were  free — and  which  under  find  in  the  long  subject  of  his  labours 
the  name  of  unmixed  despotic  or  ser-  — to  the  perished  republics  of  Gcr- 
vilc  governments  have  long  been  the  many — to    the  u  royal  republic"  of 
curse  and  disgrace  of  human  reason.  Poland — to  the  United  Provinces  de- 
Thcsc    miserable    combinations   are  graded,  as  he  seems  to  think,  iuto  a 
wholly  rejected  by  political  science  ;  monarchy — and  to  the  revolutionized 
she  regards  them  but  as  anomalies  and  cantons  of  Switzerland — he  proceeds 
abortions  ;  and  the  only  modes  of  to  comment  on  the  state  of  the 
association  whose  perfectionment  she  tui tonal  monarchies  of  Europe. 


recognizes  as  the  object  of  her  doc  „Dan9  le>  monarchies  con8tituUon. 

nnes,  are  those  which  founded  on  „     ,     ^      ^ement  re 

the  better ^  principles  of  human  nature,  en  doute/ ^Anglcterre,  de  beaucoup 

serve  in  their  turn  to  exalt  the  pnn-  ja  pjug  ^e  comme  ja  pW9  heureuse 

ciples  on  which  they  rest.  d'entre  elles,  a  introduit  un  changeroent 

That  the  progress  of  reason,  and  eMentiei  dan9  ]a  partio  populate  de  » 

the  study  of  the  aims  and  means  of  constitution;  mais  au  lieu  de  la  raffemir 

government,  ts  really  tending  to  the  ainsi.elles'esttrouveedetlorsebranleedaos 

advancement  of  this  great  cause  of  toutes  ses  parties;  des  huines  plus  vio 

genuine  liberty,  we  would,  with  M.  de  lentes  s'y  sont  manifestees,  les  parti*  s'y 

Sismondi,  gladly  believe,  even  in  spite  sont  combattus  avec  plus  d'acharnenieDt, 

of  the  disheartening  aspect  presented  toutes  les  institutions  antiques  ont  i\e 

by  existing  European  politics,  and  the  roenacees,  et  les  amis  de  leur  pays  oot  po 

*t ill  more  discouraging  exhibition  which  craindre  qu'il  ne  restat  bient6t  plusriea 

our  own  country  offers  of  the  prostitu-  de  cette  constitution  qui  avail  hut  loo$- 


•  M.  de  Sismondi  is  himself  descended  from  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Pisan  republic. 
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temps  leur  glotre.    En  France,  le  people  de  la  cour  >  les  franchises  et  les  liberies 

obtmt  en  1830  une  victoire  signalee,  cn  dee  provinces,  par  un  rain  amour  pour 

urfor  du  progres,  contre  le  parti  du  runiformite ;  la  propriety  et  la  foi  pub- 

moavement  retrograde*  et  cependant,  si  lique,  pour  se  dispenser  de  payer  ses 

boos  ecou tons  toutes  lea  voix  qui  partent  dettes;  et  surtout  on  l  a  vn,  ingrat  et 

de  la  France,  ellcs  s'accordent  a  affirraer  defiant,  sacrilier  rapidemcnt  la  reputation 

que  le  pays  a  des  lore  remltf  au  lieu  de  tous  ses  serviteurs.    II  appelait  Lien 

(Tavancer ;  les  republicains  arrusentde  les  au  pouvoir  ceux  qui  avaient  le  plus  souf- 

■voir  trahis  une  partie  de.  chefs  qui  les  fert  pour  lui,  le  plus  donn£«  de  gages  a  la 

avaient  conduits  a  la  victoire;  les  legiti-  patrie;  mais  au  bout  de  peu  de  semaines 

mwtes  pretendent  qu'une  autorite  usurpee  il  les  accusait  impitoynblement  de  toutes 

est  toujour*  violcnte  et  tyranniquc ;  et  les  les  fnutes  qu  il  les  avnit  fort  es  lui-meme 


,  •  «        '    -j—   -     ■  *  lui-iiiviug 

convienncnt  que  le  pays,  a  commettrc,  il  les  conrntit  d'opprobre, 
apre*  avoir  subi  une  revolution,  est  trap  et  il  demnndait  leur  mise  en  jugement." 
ebranle  pour  supporter  encore  les  liberies  t»   ,k„    i                    ^    .  ,. 
-lout  il  aurait  pu  jouir  en  temps  de  ™hne  t :  J°  r,h?             Pro"I,cci  t,,C  C.on6iZ 
Le.    petites    monarchies  d'AUemagne,  °f  A2TCBl ^  *"  ™on  <\f 
apves  Vvoir  obtenu  prt»que  toutes  de.  /he  (former)  Spamsh  and 
charte.  constitutionndK  s'apercoivent  Pj^^'^sta^  though  enjoying con- 
avec  etonnement  qu'elles  ne  tierment  rien  9tltut,.?.n*  nominally  free,  arc  scenes  of 
encore;  le.  deputes  de.  noes  sent  oblige.  unc,v.,,,zcd  ™khcc  and  unerasing  re- 
de donner  leur  aswaliment  a  tout  ce  }  Jhe  more  important  rcpiow, 
qu'on  lenr  propose;  ceux  dee  autre,  ne  ose  wn'cn  owc<»  tneir  colonization  to 
*oat  pas  ecoutes,  ou  sont  menaces  par  Grcat  Britain— with  all  their  "  materia! 
une  puissance  etrangere,  ou  sont  decries  Pr°spcrity,"  their  boundless  extent  of 
par  les  efforts  qu'on  fait  pour  leur  donner  lcr"t»ry,  their  abundance  of  employ- 
la  reputation  d'incapacite  et  d'ignorance.  ment»  "  lluir  possession  by  hereditary 
Les  goorernemens,  nes  momentanement  "j*'!'1  oT  the  most  laboured  system  of 
des  revolutions  d' Italic,  ont  £te  accuses  legislation,  and  of  I  he  admiuistratiou 
par  ceux  qui  les  avoient  eleves  d 'a voir  west  adapted  to  their  wants — of  all  the 
la'*se  per d re  leur  cause  par  leur  imperitte,  knowledge  and  experience  of  au  old 
leur  faiblesse,  ou  des  menagemens  hors  de  people  with  the  freshness  and  vigour 
saison.  Le  Portugal,  qui  a  tantcombattu  of  a  new  people,**  with  all  these  natural 
et  tant  souffert  pour  I'eUiblissemeot  d'une  and  acquired  advantages — are  yet,  as 
constitution  librc,  qui  a  etc  si  puissam-  their  conduct  betrays,  but  little  imbued 
ment  assist*  pour  arriver  a  son  but,  et  par  with  the  penniue  "  spirit  of  political 
argent  on  les  armes  des  Strangers,  et  par  equity.      They    not    only  maintain 
les  cometls  de  leur  experience  et  de  leur  slavery,  but  they  irderdict  all  educa- 
prudence,  voit  avec  inquietude  scs  insti-  tion  to  the  negro  race;  they  refuse  all 
tation.  et  son  existence  mcme  c«mpro-  security  of  liberty  or  property  to  the 
nmca  par  le.  caprices  d'une  jeune  lillc.  frcc  b,ack8>  am|  thcy  punish  with  the 
L  Kspagna  fa.t  eprouver  un  .ent.ment  whoic  wei  ht  of  thc  ^pular  ven  ce 
plus  amer  encore.    Apre.  avo,r  plcure  cvery  raanifcstation  c-fj.isticc  <fr  com. 

rrau^eTun^oian  'J  ?„^t  "10n                 t0Wards  th<*e  «»haPl>y 

tyraun  e  d  un  mona^  mcn     VVhat  excuse  shall  we  devise 

<>n  avait  oaiue  avec  d«  !i  ens  de  ioic  'appel    u„M  9    tu  *i  •        «  1  1 

que  ,«  veuve  et  *u  fill*  avaient  fait  a  la  fh.CrC  '  t  ^              ta.ke  V]™C  bX 

nation,  pour  defendre  les  droits  nuVllea  [.he  \°tC  ?f  8  wh°,e  ™U?n     lh,,S  na" 

lai  rendaient.    Cette  delivnmce  n'a  pn>-  t,.°:,a,.s,»  »*  P^Pf^tcd  by  n«>  decree 

daitqu'une  efTroyaWe  guerre  civile;  del.  °f.  ""^^nitic  ilbbcrabty  or  monar- 

lors  deux  partis  se  sont  combattu.  avec  r.,l,1cal  •,',pP"Vs.m.  "  >f  ^  >n  thc  full 

une  ferocite  inouie,  et  tous  deux  ont  pro-  "Jf"1  <»*  publicity,  and  by  the  most  un- 

tendu  *tre  le  parti  du  peuple.    CeJui  ,n,,,gle<1    democratic    constitution  in 

pour  lequel  .'arment  dans  le  nord  les  the,  worU1-    Give  us-  may  it  not  he 

et  la  populace  des  villes,  est  8a,J  w,tn  pl"»w>hility,  the  arbitrary 


justement  celui  qui  repousse  toute  inno-  institutions  of  Prussia,  of  Denmark,  of 

ration,  toute  extension  de.  droit,  nation-  Austria,  in  preference  to  the  tyranny 

aux;  celui  qui  s'attache  avec  une  sorte  °^  lhe  friends  of  liberty  in  America! 

de  fureur  a  tous  les  abu.,  a  toutes  les  su-  If  these  be  thc  blessings  of  freedom, 

perstitious,  a  toute.  le.  livrees  de  Tescla-  give  us  thc  shame  and  the  disasters  of 

race.    Le  parti  contraire  n'inspire  guere  servitude! 

plus  de  conriaoce  ou  d'esperance :  on  l'a       It  is  true,  that  all  this  is  formidable 

vu  violent  dan.  la  destruction  et  inhabilo  enough  to  thc  sanguine  speculator,  yet 

a  recon.truire,  attaquer  la  religion  a  cau^  ought  it  not,  argues  M.  de  Sismondi, 

de  la  superstition;  la  royaute  qui  lui  to  discourage  him.     If  the  hopes  of 

avait  rendu  l'cxistence,  a  cause  des  vices  the  politician  be  disappointed  at  these 
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unfortunate  results,  the  science  of  the  the  less  effective  because  they  arc 
politician  may  aid  him  in  demonstrating  humane,  for  the  judicial  barbarities 
their  causes.    In  many  cases  these  re-  which  sullied  even  the  reign  of  the 
suits  are  themselves  exaggerated  by  just  and  liberal    Henry    IV.  The 
the  fervour  of  journalists  who  would  victories  of  rational  politics  arc  not 
sacrifice  the  reputation  of  their  country  least  certain  where  they  are  leiist  ap- 
to  the  gratification  of  animosity  or  parent.      Prussia — M.   de  Sismondi 
avarice  ;  while  in  arbitrary  states  evils  scarcely  does  justice  to  that  happy 
far  more  oppressive  may  be  at  work,  country — and  Austria,  both  of  which  to 
though  buried  in  impenetrable  secrecy  the  cursory  observer  scen^o  resolutely 
by  the  censorship  of  the  press.     But  stationary,  and  all  whose  novelties  ap- 
the  best  encouragement  is  to  be  found  pear  to  be  those  of  speculation,  not  of 
in  the  actual  progress  which  the  dis-  action — the  novelties  of  the  lecture- 
semination  of  just  political  thinking  room  and  the  closet,  not  those  of  the 
has  effected  in  the  arbitrary  govern-  cabinet  or  popular  assembly — have, 
incuts  themselves.    A  principle  is  u  >\v  nevertheless,   felt  the   universal  im- 
admitted  which  contains  in  it  the  germ  pulsion,  and  their  course  resembles 
of  endless  improvement  ;  a  principle  those  vast  astronomical  cycle*,  where 
established  beyond  the  power  of  royal  the  interval  of  a  few  years  cau  dis- 
despotism   or  of  mob  despot i -in  to  cover  little  or  no  progression  in  the 
shake;  the  great  principle,  that  the  mass,  but  where  the  comparison  of  a 
vhjeet    of   nil    government    is    the  large  period  detects  palpable  and  pcr- 
g<M)(l  of  all.    Simple  as  this  truth  now  ceptihle  advancement.    In  fact,  it  is 
appears,  the  discipline  of  centuries  was  now  evident — nor  has  it  ever  been  the 
required  to  teach  it.    Who  hears  now  maxim  of  this  journal  to  deny  it — 
of  the  44  glory  of  the  monarch"  as  the  that  elements  before  unthouuht  of  have 
sole  or  great  end  of  government  ?  yet  entered  into  political  calculation  ;  that 
who  heard  any  thing  else  in  the  days  doctrines  have  produced  events,  and 
of   Louis  XIV.?    The  Tory  of  obi  events  have  still  more  powerfully  pro. 
was  often  the  misguided  defender  of  duced  doctrines  ;   that  the  thinking 
preposterous  theories  of  the  sacredtu  ss  faculty  has  forced  its  way  into  the 
of  all  authority,  however  acquired  or  conduct  of  governments  boldly  sum- 
maintained,  madly  arguing  that  power  tnouin:?   men  to  be  swayed  not  by 
was  consecrated  by  its  very  existence  :  habits  hut  by  reasons  : — and  the  heart 
the  Conservative  of  modern  times  is  of  the  patriot,  and  the  intellect  of  the 
the   rational   defender  of  tried   and  philosopher  will  now  feel  it  tin  ir  true 
established  institutions  that  have  vin-  duty  tmt  to  urge  but  to  rcsfrciu,  or  fa 
dicjted  their  propriety  by  their  per-  urge  ou't/  to  rnd.le.  Above  all,  we  would 
manence,  against  the  idle  and  mischiev-  say  that  it  is  their  wisdom  to  rcmcm- 
ous   spirit  of  change — a  spirit  even  ber,  as  a  great  practical  maxim,  that 
more  irrational  in  many  of  its  votaries  while  human  nature  minting  the  snuu, 
than  the  passive  obedience  of  elder  no  government  can  ev.  r  realize  the 
times — a    kind   of  pessimism    which  bright  ideal  of  speculation  ;  that  it  is 
adopts  but  one  principle;  in  its  political  therefore  weak  or  wicked  to  exhibit 
philosophy, — Whatever  is  is  nut  right,  this  delusive  phantom  for  any  but  a 
Ag^in,  compare  (as  another  instance  purely  philosophical  purpose  ;  and  t\ul 
of  the  improvement  for  which  we  con-  in  the  political,  as  in  the  individual 
tend)  the  morality  of  modern  and  of  constitution,  nemo  caret  ri/u't,  t^itimus 
former  courts ;  the  decency  of  conduct  est  qui  minimis  urgetur.    The  best  ex- 
that  governs  their  precincts,  with  the  isting  government  is  that,  wherever  it 
wild  profligacy  of  by-gone  royalty  ;  be,  which  makes  the  greatest  provision 
and  where  vie?  still  reigns,  the  sober  for  social  happiness  and  moral  pro- 
secrecy  which  now  shades  it  from  the  grcssion.    To  expect  that  this  object 
public  gaze,  with  the  shameless  cx-  is  perfectly  attained,  or  will  be  perfectly 
posure  of  its  pollutions,  in  the  days  attained  by  any  scheme  which  human 
when   a  crown  e  >uld  sanctify  every  prudence  can  Oevise,  is  to  pronounce  a 
immorality,  and  the  maxim  seemed  to  direct  contradiction — it  is  to  suppose 
be  accepted  in  its  fullest  literalily,  that  in  framing  a  government  that  our  ni- 
"  Kin,'s  could  do  no  wrong."    Another  turc  has  attained  to  the  very  perfee- 
urtiele  of  which  M.  de  Sismondi  re-  tion  for  whose  distant  production  it 
minds  us  as  signalizing  the  triumphs  legislates,  and  that  it  is  to  be  governed 
of  inte  llectual  advancement,  is  the  Re-  by  rules,   the  very  contemplation  of 
form  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  >ubslitti~  whose  possibility  presupposes  all  g- 
rien  of  a  -ystcm  of  punishments  not  vcrnuicnt  needless. 
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The  cause  of  rational  freedom  ap- 
pears then  to  be  on  the  advance,  in 
spite  of  its  failures,  and  in  spite  of  the 
follies  and  illusions  of  its  advocates. 
The  great  object  of  good  men  must 
now  be  to  enlighten  its  course  with 
the  systematized  experience  of  past 
ages,  and  above  all,  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  generosity  and  candour  among  po- 
litical reasoners,— for  how  can  men  be 
expected  to  be  of  one  mind  in  esti- 
mating a  subject  which  no  two  of  them 
cuuteinplutc  in  the  same  light,  and  where 
the  difference  is  really  not  a  differ- 
ence of  judgments  but  of  perceptions  f* 
A  citizen's  estimate  of  the  political 
x'tmmum  bonnm  will  be  the  result  of 
all  the  mingled  influences  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  where  the  discipline  of 
no  man's  mind  is  accurately  the  same 
with  that  of  his  neighbour's,  it  is  surely 
most  preposterous  to  expect  that  the 
resulting  decisions  will  be  the  same. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  upon  all 
points  susceptible  of  perfect  exami- 
nation, and  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  passion,  reason  is  ever  a  principle 
of  agreement,  it  is  not  reason  but  party 
that  must  be  called  in  to  produce  po- 
litical union.  And  though  such  unions 
are  as  obstinately  adhesive  as  any 
which  reason  ever  consolidated,  there 
is  still  an  unfortunate  distinction  be- 
tween the  operation  of  the  two.  One 
of  the  earliest  deductions  of  reason  is 
the  obligation  of  candour  and  tolera- 
tion ;  but  where  party  is  the  principle 


of  concord,  in  a  triple  proportion  to  its 
energy  in  combining  the  particles  of 
its  own  mass,  it  acts  to  separate  that 
mass  from  all  others  !  its  principle  of 
attraction  is  a  principle  of  repulsion 
also  ;  while  its  approbation  is  a 
bigoted  devotion,  its  dissent  is  rancour 
and  abhorrence. 

As  it  is  not  in  our  power  on  the 
present  occasion  to  pursue  any  regular 
analysis  of  M.  de  Sismondi'*  very  able 
volume,  we  pass,  however  unwillingly, 
from  his  introductory  dissertation,  the 
earlier  passages  of  which  have  fur- 
nished the  text  of  the  foregoing  desul- 
tory observations,  and  proceed  to  give 
some  slight  general  account  of  the 
plan  of  the  work  itself.  We  sincerely 
say  unwillingly,  for  there  are  not  many 
pages  turned  in  our  progress  which  do 
not  contain  either  some  recognised 
truth  admirably  expressed,  or  some 
striking  exposition  of  novel  views. 
We  particularly  refer  to  the  very  in- 
genious account  of  the  legislator's  duty 
of  conciliating  the  interests  of  monar- 
chical, aristocratical,  and  democratical 
power,  as  they  are  found  in  fact,  with 
the  principles  of  these  powers  as  they 
are  presented  in  speculation  ;  accom- 
modating the  absolute  rules  of  theory 
to  the  prejudices,  affections,  and  habi- 
tudes of  actual  politics  : — to  the  re* 
marks  on  the  limits  of  the  power  of 
society  over  individuals  ; — and  to  those 
on  the  true  nature  of  mixed  constitu- 
tions.   We  arc  not  sure,  however,  that 


•  "  Let  us,"  says  M.  do  S.  "  remember  thnt  we  are  all  philosophers  of  different 
sect*;  that  we  all  have  the  same  end  in  view ;  that,  animated  by  the  same  desire,  we 
all  seek  the  same  truth,  the  same  wisdom."  .  .  .  Mat  then — "  How  could  we 
be  of  one  opinion,  since  our  reason — a  human  and  fullilde  reason — our  sensibility,  our 
imagination,  represent  to  us  in  a  manner  so  different  the  sovereign  good  of  nations, 
the  great  object  of  social  science?  There-  are  men  who  see  nothing  above  quiet 
mid  security,  while  others  value  only  activity,  development,  abundance  of  life. 
>ome  Lave  regarded  virtue  as  the  great  end  ol  human  association,  but  they  do  not 
u.Tee  on  what  i«>  to  be  understood  by  the  word.  To  one  cla«s  it  is  military  virtue, 
national  eminence  in  arms;  to  another  it  is  moderation,  self-government,  and  purity 
of  manner*;  while  to  another  patriotism,  the  sacrifice  of  one's  self  to  society,  is  the 
only  public  virtue.  In  the  theories  of  national  wealth,  there  is  the  same  diversity  in 
designating  the  olject  of  society ;  whether  it  shall  be  excitement  of  i  ml  us  try, 
activity  of  labour,  equal  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  the  luxuries  of  colossal  individual  for- 
tune*. Another  Lody  of  political  philosophers,  disregard  the  moral  and  the  material 
v:ew  of  social  progress,  the  intellectual  movement  alone  attracts  their  notice;  and  even 
on  thi*  they  differ  widely,  some  demanding  a  universal  diffusion  of  education,  and 
others  neglecting  the  mass,  and  requiring  the  production  of  tminmt  men  as  the  great 
^lory  of  a  community.  .  .  .  Where  is  tho  common  measure  for  ol-jccts  so  il  lifer- 
ent ?  or,  how  shall  we  persuade  him  who  selects  any  one  of  th«  m  in  pre'erence  to  the 
rest,  that  he  is  in  error?  While  we  proclaim  that,  that  nulivn  is  truly  free,  where  the 
ttntitmal  reason  dictates  the  laws,  we  cannot  hut  know  that  this  reason  will  not  pro- 
nouuee  every  where  the  same  verdict.  We  must  perceive  that  truth  cannot  be  the 
same  for  natures  that  differ  from  each  other,  and  that  are  all  incomplete  ;  wo  must 
perceive  that  truth  is  one  only  for  the  One  Ueiuy  who  sees  it  entire." 
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We  perfectly  understand  the  force  of 
M.  de  Sismondi's  objection  to  the 
theory  of  the  equilibration  of  powers,  as 
constituting  the  liberty  of  a  state.  He 
urges  that  in  consistency  with  the  very 
comparison  which  is  insinuated  in  this 
metaphor,  the  conscouencc  of  such  an 
equiponderation  would  be  not  action  but 
absolute  immotriKly.  But  we  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  announcers  of  this  view 
of  constitutions  ever  contemplated  that 
the  equilibrating  forces  should  be  per- 
petually engaged  in  mutual  resistarwre. 
The  equilibrium  to  which  they  refer 
is  one  not  so  much  of  active  as  of  pos- 
sible effort—  the  opposing  forces  are 
not  exerted,  but  they  are  capable  of 
being  exerted.  The  machine  really 
discharges  its  office  by  the  consent  of 
the  jMrts,  and  the  result  is  one  of 
cooperation  not  of  counterpoise  ;  but 
there  is  always  a  reserved  provision 
that  no  paft  may  have  it  in  its  power 
to  augment  its  force  undid  v.  The 
smooth  united  action  of  the  whole  is 
the  perfection  of  the  political  condi- 
tion ;  the  provision  of  reciprocal  checks 
is  its  safety.  The  one  gives  peace  and 
prosperity, the  otherseeurity  ;  and  while 
we  admit  the  benefits  of  the  coopera- 
tion which  insures  the  former,  we  can- 
not overlook  the  necessity  of  the  separa- 
tion which  constitutes  the  latter  blessing. 

The  essays  of  which  this  first  vo- 
lume consists  are  classed  under  three 
heads — the  Powers  which  the  people 
ought  to  preserve — the  Powers  which 
are  independent  of  the  people — and 
the  Progress  of  nations  towards  free- 
dom.* The  deep  interest  of  these 
topics  will  scarcely  be  questioned ; 
and  we  gladly  avow  that  the  profit  of 
perusing  the  speculations  of  the  philo- 
sophical republican  who  canvasses  thcui 
in  this  work,  is  to  our  mind  augmented 
by  the  result  to  which,  as  we  believe 
and  tru*t,  they  must  lead  every  think- 
ing subject  of  the  British  throne  ;  an 
accession  of  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution under  which  (the  expression,  we 
own,  is  somewhat  old-fashioned)  it  has 
been  our  fortunate  destiny  to  be  born, 
and  an  equal  accession  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  resolution  to  defend  its  form  and 
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principles  against  every  assailant  whose 
contemptible  folly  would  ridicule,  or 
whose  ambitious  malignity  would 
menace  them. 

Among  the  numerous  real  or  affected 
worshippers  of  political  freedom,  form- 
ing as  they  do  an  assembly  vast  in 
reality,  but  where,  there  can  l>e  little 
doubt,  the  tumult  multiplies  the  ap- 
parent number,  it  is  certainly  rather  a 
startling  consideration  that  the  simple 
test  of  calling  for  a  definition  of  this 
important  term  would  inevitably  split 
the  unanimous  host  into  a  thousand 
hostile  conclaves.    The  inscription  on 
every  banner  is  the  same,  but  the  in- 
terpretation in   every  bosom  varies. 
For  proof  we  appeal  to  their  writings, 
the  matured  creations  of  the  closet;  to 
their  speeches,  the  sudden  and  perhaps 
thesinccrer  creations  of  temporary  ex- 
citement :  to  their  actions,  the  sin- 
cerest  indications  of  all.  Philosophers 
instruct  us  that  no  two  individuals  can 
behold  the  same  immediate  object  of 
vision,  or  hear  the  same  immediate 
object  of  audition — the  luminous  form, 
or  the  harmonious  sound,  which  we 
hastily  conclude  to  be  single  objects  of 
perception,  arc  equally  in  their  causes 
and  themselves,  substantially  different 
to  every  perceiving  mind  ;  and  this 
common  object  of  political  idolatry  to 
which  we  arc  adverting,  furnishes  an 
instance  of  a  similar  illusive  identity. 
To  some  a  constitution  is  free,  when 
every  individual  bora  on  its  soil  pos- 
sesses a  right  of  suffrage — to  some 
when  he  posscs&es  a  right  of  electing — 
to  a  third  class  when  he  possesses  the 
right  of  being  himself  elected.  With  one 
party  freedom  is  reconcileable  with  a 
constituent  assembly  alone — with  an- 
other the   vote  by  baliot  sufficiently 
guarantees  it — with  another  the  aboli- 
turn  of  hereditary  legislation — with  an- 
other  the  abolition  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy— with  another  the  abolition  of 
taxes  or  publication — with  all,  the  su- 
premacy of  their  own  particular  faction. 
How  irrational  to  denominate  these 
multitudinous   parties  a  single  party, 
because  they  agree  to  call  their  con- 
flicting theories  by  a  common  name! 


•  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  people,  notwithstanding  M.  de  Sismondi's  care  to 
discriminate  its  meanings  (pp.  88,  80.)  creates  a  continual  difficulty  in  Ids  writings.  We 
would  adopt  the  plan  of  simply  translating  this  Protean  term  on  all  occasions,  leaving 
it  to  explain  itself,  if  it  were  not  that  its  plural  form,  which  the  French  have  the 
advantage  of  employing,  seems  to  be  unrecognized  in  the  present  English  language.  It 
would  probably  be  a  useful  innovation  to  iutiuducc  the  latter  into  our  political  ter- 
minology. 

I 
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How  absurd  to  designate  them  by  anv 
bat  that  attribute  in  which  they  all 
coincide,  namely,  tub  Passion  for 
change  !  A  well  chosen  bond  of 
anion,  for  it  can  never  terminate ;  the 
party  of  Freedom  ends  when  freedom 
is  obtained— the  party  of  Change  is, 
from  its  essential  nature,  insatiable  and 
eternal. 

M.  de  Sismondi  places  the  question 
of  political  freedom,  as  i:  regard  the 
legislative  constitution,  upon  a  firmer 
basis  ;  aud  the  security  of  his  struc- 
ture answers  to  the  depth  of  his 
foundation.  A  nation,  according  to 
him,  is  legislatively  free  when  the 
total  intelligence  of  that  nation  is 
called  out  upon  every  public  ques- 
tion, is  afforded  full  opportunity  of 
giving  and  receiving  enlightenment, 
and  has  its  final  decision  carried  into 
effect  l>y  the  fiat  of  the  national  will. 
The  great  end  of  national  as  of  indi- 
vidual existence  is  to  act  aright — the 
great  means  of  acting  aright  is  to  ap- 
ply the  whole  resources  uf  reason,  and 
the  art  of  politics  is  the  art  of  facili- 
tating and  securing  this  application, 
and  thence  discovering  the  true  utter- 
ance of  the  enlightened  national  mind. 
All  that  tends  to  produce  this  effect 
tends  to  freedom  ;  all  that  hinders  it, 
however  extolled  for  apparent  libe- 
rality, miuisters  to  real  slavery.  Let 
not  this  appear  barren  speculation. 
We  possess  here,  eloquently  and  argu- 
mcntativcly  established  u  valuable  test 
by  which  all  the  plans  of  political 
theorizers  may  be  equitably  tried  ;  and 
by  their  accordance  to  which  constitu- 
tional  alterations  are  to  be  approved 
or  condemned.  Do  they  tend  to  en- 
lighten the  national  mind  ?  Do  they 
tend  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  that 
enlightenment  ?  What  havoc  would 
the*e  simple  interrogatories — trans- 
mitted to  us  too  from  the  republican 
Alps — produce  among  the  republicans 
of  Birmingham  and  Manchester?  How 
terrific  the  ordeal  to  the  magnificent 
bombast  of  the  Corn  Exchange  !  If, 
for  instance,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those 
ferocious  attacks  on  one  of  the  two 
hereditary  estates  of  the  realm,  (the 
other  is  spared  yet  a  while  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Polyphemus  s  mercy,)  a  voice 
were  innocently  to  suggest  the  ques- 
tion— whether  the  proposed  measure 
of  re  volution — consisting  as  it  does  of 
the  virtual  suppression  of  one  great  and 
most  enlightened  interest  in  the  con- 


stitution, and  effected  as  it  roust  be  by 
rude  disregard  of  the  legal  course  of 
legislation — tended  towards  securing 
the  full  and  unforced  expression  of  the 
entire  national  mind  or  not, — wc  sus- 
pect th«it  the  ingenious  audacity  of 
the  leader  himself  would  be  for  a  while 
at  fault  even  in  the  uneuibarrassing 
presence  of  his  14  free  aud  independent" 
slaves ! 

Brought  to  the  test  which  wc  have 
enounced— that  the  object  of  a  legisla- 
tive constitution  should  be  to  collect 
the  sum  of  the  will,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  place  each  question  in  the  focus  of 
these  concentrated  rays— the  scheme 
of  universal  suffrage  is  lound  miserably 
wanting.  As  this  is  one  of  the  favourite 
idols  of  our  republican  patty,  we  will 
take  the  trouble  of  showing  them  how 
a  Genevese  republican  regards  the  ob- 
ject of  their  worship.  He  considers 
the  question,  as  most  political  ques- 
tions may  be  considered,  with  refer* 
encc  to  the  claims  of  right  and  to 
those  of  expediency.  He  shows  that 
an  original  right  of  the  majority  to  go- 
vern the  minority  (which  is  commonly 
assumed  in  this  scheme)  is  utterly  un- 
discoverable — the  right  if  it  exist,  al- 
together depending  on  convention^. 
Since  then,  from  the  origin  of  associa- 
tions, we  can  derive  no  support  for 
this  theory,  let  us  look  at  them  in  their 
actual  state.  The  man,  no  longer  an 
isolated  being,  but  a  citizen,  enjoying 
and  acknowledging  the  advantages  of 
such  a  condition,  claims  no  right  be- 
yond that  of  possessing  all  political 
privileges  which  the  interests  of  the 
whole  permit  him.  Any  other  right 
is  a  fallacy — a  dream.  The  right 
of  a  citizen  is  the  expediency  of 
the  state  :  this  surrender  of  natural 
liberty  to  public  utility  is  the  price 
which  the  citizen  pays  for  the  advan- 
tages of  citizenship.*  This  reasoning 
brings  the  question  under  the  law  of 
expediency;  and  here  wc  apply  the 
test.  Does  the  exercise  of  universal 
suffrage  tend  to  aid  or  to  stifle  the  de- 
velopment and  expression  of  the  en- 
lightened intelligence  of  the  nation  ? 
Our  answer  is  decisive,  whether  we 
derive  it  from  speculation  or  from  ex- 
perience. Previous  to  all  examina- 
tion of  facts,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a 
system  of  governing  by  the  multitude 
of  voices,  **  of  counting  suffrages  in- 
stead of  weighing  them,"  must  ncces- 


•  We  may  have  gone  in  this  exposition  beyond  M.  de  Sismond/s  Tiewf. 
the  case  seemed  imperfect  without  some  such'complctiou. 
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«  Why,  I  do  not  koow  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  we  are,'  answers  the  sailor ;  « 1  do 
not  know  the  distance  of  the  coasts ;  I 
never  even  heard  of  such  places  as  China 
or  California;  I  confess  I  had  rather  not 
vote,  for  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  choice  or  have  any  preference.'  *  No 
matter,  you  shall  vote,  and  your  vote 
shall  have  as  much  weight  as  that  of  the 
skilfulle»t  navigator  on  board.'  <  China, 
then,  be  it ;  the  name  is  shorter,  and  I'll 
remember  it  better!'  " 

Such  is  the  annihilation  of  all  intelli- 
gent grounds  of  proceeding,  when  men 
are  considered  as  simple  units,  and 
when  all  the  distinctions  of  judgment 
and  patriotism  are  lost  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  false  and  irrational  equality. 

And  what  an  accession  . of  oidcucc 
does  experience  bestow  on  these  con- 
clusions !  The  mass  is  ever  retrograde. 
Ask  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  the 
state  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and 
these  deep-thoughted  republicans  will 
tell  vou  of  its  brutality,  its  blindm  ss 

W  ft-  * 

its  caprice,  its  bigotry,  its  fugitive 
virtues,  and  its  permanent  despot- 
ism. No  one  writer  of  any  name 
has  ever  spoken  without  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal popular  assembly  ;  the  wise 
know  that  prejudice  is  the  only  energy 
of  ignorance.  Count  voices  in  Spain  or 
Portugal,  and  you  will  replace  the  in- 
quisition ;*  count  voices  in  Russia, 
and  you  will  preserve  the  dull  despot- 
ism of  the  Cz  ir,  unmitigated  by  a  single 
co i recti ve  institution.  In  Switzerland 
(it  is  a  Swiss  citizen  who  tells  us,)  tho 
cantons  which  have  enjoyed  the  mag- 
nificent equality  of  the  universal  vote — 
all  m..les  over  eighteen  years  of  aire 
being qualified — are  behind  the  rest  of 
Switzeilaiid,  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  in- 


*  ♦<  The  roassps,"  says  M.  dc  Sismondi,  as  if  he  had  come  fresh  from  an  Irish  sa- 
cerdotal oratiou,  and  still  breathed  the  disgust  which  every  real  patriot  feels  at  these 
holy  harangues,  whero  the  altar  is  converted  into  the  tribune,  mid  the  just  authority 
of  religion  prostituted  to  the  miserable  purpose  of  awakening  or  preserving  every  foul 
and  ha  If- forgot  ten  prejudice  which  an  ignorant  peasantry  can  entertain  against  the 
laws  that  are  set  to  govern  them  ; — "  The  masses,  (in  Spain)  stimulated  and  conducted 
by  the  jn  teste,  the  must  dato/crous  of  all  dt'imiffogurs,  have  battled  with  ferocity  against 
all  progress  of  enlightenment— against  all  liberty— against  all  clemency."  Vet,  after 
all,  if  the  religious  prepossessions  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  are  to  constitute 
the  new  "  ascendancy" — and  wdiile  we  see  and  denounce  this  commencing  tyranny 
(  Jod  forbid  that  we  should  ever  deny  them  their  just  rights  as  brethren  and  Chris- 
tians ! — why  are  the  same  religious  prepossessions  of  the  peasantry  of  Spain  to  be 
trampled  on; — combated  too  by  a  system  of  wretched  butchery  and  halt-sided 
hostility  that  has  made  our  glorious  old  England  despicable  through  Europe!  — 
If  the  will  of  the  mob  be  an  infallible  guide  in  Irish  politics,  why  has  the  same  will 
expressed  on  the  same  subject,  lost  all  its  prerogatives  beyond  the  Pyrenees?  The 
advocates  of  the  unlimited  sovereignly  of  the  people,  (in  the  democratic  sense  of  that 
phrase)  would  And  it  lather  dillkult  to  answer. 
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sarily  throw  the  control  of  public  af- 
fairs into  the  hands  of  those  who,  from 
habits  and  education  are  least  qualified 
to  direct  them  rightly:  that  the  multi- 
tude in  a  pure  democracy  must  be  in- 
variably swayed  not  by  reason  but  by 
authority — whether  it  be  the  authority 
of  priest,  of  proprietor,  or  of  dema- 
gogue— and  therefore  must  be  but  the 
reflectors  of  a  light  not  their  own  ;  that 
the  same  expectations  w  hich  would  re- 
commend such  an  extension  of  privi- 
leges ought  equally  to  confer  them  on 
women  and  on  children  ;  that  the  sci- 
ence of  political  management  is  of  all 
others  that  which  requires  the  most 
of  patient  attention,  and  protracted 
consideration  — qualities  which  it  would 
be  chimerical  to  expect  in  the  mass  ; 
that  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  are 
always  a  minority,  and  that  to  give  to 
the  opinions  of  such  men  no  more  than 
the  weight  which  is  due  to  the  opinions 
of  the  least  gifted  would  be  to  lose  to 
the  state  its  most  valuable  property,  the 
wisdom  of  its  members.  **  The  nation 
cannot  be  well-governed  but  by  its 
most  virtuous  and  most  enlightened 
citizens.  It  is  not  that  they,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  virtue  and  intelligence, 
have  a  right  to  the  sovereignly  ;  it  is 
that  the  nation,  as  sovereign,  has  a 
right  to  nil  the  intelligence  and  virtue  that 
they  possess"  Who  would  think  of 
guiding  a  vessel  on  an  unknown  sea 
by  the  majority  of  voices?  Not  in- 
deed that  the  pilot  has  aright  to  guide 
the  vessel,  but  that  the  vessel  has  a 
right  to  the  services  of  the  pilot.  M. 
iki  Sismondi  puts  this  eilectively  

" «  Shall  we  steer  for  China  or  for  Ca- 
lifornia?' is  tho  question  put  severally  to 
each  sailor  in  a  vessel  which  we  suppose 
to  have  missed  its  way  in  tho  South  S.u. 
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stitutions  and  policy.  The  will  of  the  we  acquire  all  the  evils  of  the  former 
people  is  expressed,  it  is  true  ;  but  that  system,  the  surrender  of  power  into  the 
will  is  constantly  retrograde,  and  the  hands  of  ignorance,  with  only  the  ud- 
trinmphs  of  the  unqualified  right  of  l<s  dition  of  an  illusion  of  pretended  dcli- 
gulation  are  found  in  the  continuance    beration — 

of  judicial  torture,  the  eagerness  for       «,  We  are  not  to  speak  of  the  right  of 

foreign  mercenary  service,  the  jealous    every  citizen  of  every  individual  to  be 

proscription  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  represented,  but  of  the  rizht  of  every  in- 
So  much  for  democratic  14  freedom  in  dividual  to  be  well  governed;  of  his  inte- 
the  Helvetian  valleys."  rest  that  society  make  in  all  eases  the 

Repulsed   from   this   ground,  the    best  choice  possible  If  it 

champions  of  democracy  assume  an-    be  absurd  to  *ay  that  a  minority  is  free 
other.     Representative  government  is    because  it  obeys  only  the  laws  that  the 
now  their  idol  ;  the  nation  assembled    majority  has  enacted  against  it,  it  is  not 
through  its  accredited   organs.    We    less  so  to  say  that  a  nation  is  free  because 
admit,  with  our  author,  the  excellencies    it  only  obeys  the  laws  that  those  whom  it 
of  this  invention,  but  we  admit  it  upon    has  regularly  elected,  have  enacted  against 
grounds   very   different    from   those         il  is  lhe  nature  of  laws  it  is  their 
which  sustain  and  hallow  it  to  the  tho-    conformity  with  pubhc  opinion,  and  not 
rough-paced  democrat.    If  the  merit*    the  deceptions  of  representation  which 
of  the  representative  system  depended    ou»ht  to  Fr°v?  that  they  are  truly  the 
upon  the  identity  of  the  nation  with    expresaiuu  of  the  will  of  a  free  people." 
its  jr    wscntatives, — insomuch  that  the       The  perpetual  sovereignty  of  the  en- 
re*  /escntatives  are  to  do  exactly  what    lightened  national  will  is  freedom  ;  and 
•»ie  nation  would  have  done  could  it    the  system  of  representative  govcrn- 
havc  assembled,  and  that  the  inconve-    ment  is  admirable  as  far,  and  only  as 
niencc  of  such  an  assembly  is  the  only    far,  as  it  tends  to  develope  that  virtu- 
reason  for  resorting  to  these  instru-    ous  intelligence,  and  to  secure  it  from 
ineuts — it  is  obvious  that  every  single    oppressive  interception.    In  this  point 
objection   which   we   have    adduced    of  view  it  w  an  admirable  institution  ; 
against  the  reference  of  public  ques-    nor,  if  it  be  rightly  managed  and  under- 
tions  to  the  universal  vote,  would  be    stood,  is  there  any  conceivable  nic- 
cqually  effective  against  this  delegated    chanism  by  which  those   two  great 
convention.     "People  can   only  de-    means  of  developing  the  enlightened 
legate  what  they  possess  ;  and  'if  the    will  of  the  nation  can  be  better  ob- 
mussc*  are  ignorant  and  retrograde,    tained — the  production  of  the  muss  of 
they  cannot  transmit  to  their  ambassa-    public  opinions,  and  the  refinement  of 
dors  progressive  knowledge  and  pro-    these  opinions  into  proper  decisions  by 
gressive  purpose."  If  direct  democracy    discussion.    In  the  constitution  of  such 
be  pernicious,  indirect  democracy  can    an  assembly,  the  representation  of  into 
bc  no  better.    Clearly,  therefore,  rc-    rests  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the 
present  alive  government  is  a  slavish    representation  of  districts  or  localities. 
and  mischievous  illusion,  if  it  be  only    The  representation  of  interests  is  the 
regarded  as  an  expedient  for  securing    representation  of  opinions;  and  the  rc- 
the  national  sovereignty  to  the  tnajo-    presentation  of  opinions  is  the  first 
rity  of  votes  in  the  nation.    If  repre-   great  requisite  for  discussion.    For  as 
seutatives  are  but  as  counters,  which,    man  is  formed,  his  opinions  arc  neces- 
whollv  valueless  and  insignificant  in    sarilv  modified  bv  his  self-love  ;  his  ac- 
themselves,  convey  a  certain  con  veil-    quaiutancc  with  his  rights  is  enlarged, 
tional  import  which  they  are  coinmis-    and  his  determination  to  defend  them 
sioned  to  b«  ar,  and  from  which  they    fortified,  by  the  all-powerful  [feeling 
cannot  depart, — if  they  are  but  minia-    that  they  an?  his  own  rights  committe. 
tore  pictures  of  the  sentiments  of  their    to  his  own  advocacy.    M.  de  Sismond1 
district,  presenting  a  faithful  copy  in    states  with  great  force  the  defects  of 
simiil  of  the  decisions,  of  a  county  or  a    the  French  system  of  election;  anil 
borough,  as  a  "oiivex  mil ror  g'nc-*  in  a    contrasts  its  deceptive  appearance  of 
fewincln  san  accurate  reilexion  of  a    plenary  representation  with  the  seeming 
landscape — and  if  this  uieiv  iiistiumen-    inequality  but  really  superior  uuiver- 
tal  office  comprise  the  transmission  to    sality  of  the   English  scheme.  His 
ti»c  national  a.-sembly  of  all  the  bigotry,   views  would   probably  have  applied 
ail  the  passion,  and  all  the  prejudice  of  with  yet  greater  propriety  antecedently 
u  whole  vicinage  unimpaired  and  un-   to  the  vast  changes  produced  by  the 
changeable,  a  fool  s  folly  exactly  court-    Reform  Bill.    We  are  not  inclined  to 
tcrbalauring  a  wise  mau's  wisdom,—   dispute  that  the  provisions  of  that  mca~ 
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sure  for  extending  the  privileges  of 
election  to  several  places  not  previously 
possessed  of  them,  were  required  by  a 
just  and  liberal  policy  ;  but  assuredly, 
the  bill  was  itselt  defended  by  its  parlia- 
mentary supporter*  upongroundswhich 
displayed  an  utter  misconception  of  the 
true  peculiarities  of  our  constitution. — 
Events  have  since  shown  too  forcibly 
to  need  any  commentary,  that  the 
much  abused  rotten  boroughs  were 
really  a  valuable  provision  in  our  re- 
presentative system ;  and  the  peril 
which,  at  this  hour,  menaces  the  House 
of  Peers — a  peril  which  could  never 
have  existed  under  the  Old  Sarum 
Constitution— sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  these  representatives  of  the  aris- 
tocratic interest  were  (to  adopt  a  me- 
chanical metaphor)  the  buffers  that 
perpetually  broke  the  violence  of  the 
colliding  j>arts  of  the  political  machine. 
England,  which,  like  every  very  limited 
monarchy,  is  substantially*,  republic  (en- 
dowed with  advantages  which  a  pro- 
fessed republic  could  never  attain  or 
preserve,)  perpetually  wavers  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  genus 
of  republics.  Its  history,  since  the 
birth  of  its  liberty,  consists  of  the  con* 
diet  of  these  elements  ;  and  its  perfec- 
tion is  to  reconcile  them.  The  close 
boroughs,  without  being  directly  in- 
tended for  the  purpose,  went  far  to- 
wards solving  this  difficulty ;  whether 
design  will  ever  afford  any  means  of 
doing  so,  equal  to  this  creation  of  acci- 
dent, may  perhaps  be  the  subject  of 
hope,  but  can  scarcely  be  that  of  ex- 
pectation. 

The  history  of  the  French  elective 
system  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
short-sightedness  of  theorists  iu  their 
calculations  of  political  provisoes. — 
After  the  Revolution,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  whole  nation  should  con- 
cur m  the  nomination  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  primary  assemblies  were 
appointed  to  nominate  the  electors  who 
were  to  select  the  members  of  the  le- 
gislature. After  some  time,  it  was 
found  that  this  apparently  satisfactory 
scheme  wholly  faded  in  attaining  its 
object  The  people  perceived  that 
their  indirect  nominees  neither  knew 
them  nor  were  known  by  them,  and 
that  their  "sovereignty"  over  public 
affairs,  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Of 
this  sovereignty  each  individual  was 
entitled  to  six-mtiliontlu  ;  he  soon  found 
that  even  this  fraction  of  control  was 
substantially  lost.  After  the  restora- 
tion, the  system  of  direct  election  was 
adopted  j  and  in  order  to  give  such 
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value  to  the  suffrage  as  would  make  it 
of  some  importance  to  its  possessor,  the 
qualification  w  as  fixed  at  000  francs  of 
taxes.  This  arrangement,  which  seemed 
calculated  to  produce  general  acquies- 
cence, has,  however,  fared  so  ill,  that 
an  abatement  of  the  qualification  to 
200  francs  was  universally  demanded 
at  the  revolution  of  the  **  Three  Glo- 
rious Days,"  and  a  still  greater  exten- 
sion of  suffrage  is  now  the  object  of  the 
popular  clamour  in  France  as  well  as 
among  ourselves;   an  extension  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  deci- 
sion ;  for  while  some  consider  it  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  still  more  complete 
obstruction  of  the  influence  of  the  rea- 
soning minority  of  the  community, 
others  consider  it  peremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  democratic  distribution 
of  property  in   France.    The  only 
maxim  in  the  theory  of  election  Unit 
seems  to  us  to  afford  a  rock  of  support 
amidst  all  these  varying  tides  of  opi- 
nion, is  the  principle  that  interests  and 
opinions  are  the  real  subjects  of  repre- 
sentation, not  numbers  and  places  ;  and 
that  the  latter  really  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation only  in  virtue  of  the  former. 
Numbers  will  of  course  come  iuto  con- 
sideration under  this  calculation  of  in- 
terests ;  for  every  nun  is  concerned 
in  his  own  interest  and  the  interest  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs ;  but 
numbers  will  not  be  the  ouly  subjects 
of  representation,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
happen  that  a  body  not  numerically 
equivalent  to  a  fifth  of  any  body  in  the 
state  may  possess  interests   of  five 
times  as  great  political  importance  as 
any  other  class  whatever.    We  have 
mentioned  interests  and  opinions.  By 
the  adequate  representation  of  the 
former,  all  parties  are  secured  against 
neglect  or  oppression  ;  by  that  of  the 
latter,  provision  is  made  for  the  per- 
petual progress,  political  and  moral,  of 
the  country  ;  if  bot/i  could  be  secured, 
(and,  as  we  before  observed,  the  repre- 
sentation of  interests  will  always  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  opinions,) 
the  scheme  of  a  Representative  Assem- 
bly would  be  perfect. 

M.  de  Sismondi  explains  at  great 
length  the  principles  which  should  re- 
gulate the  association  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Element  in  the  legislative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial  powers  ;  a  partici- 
pation which,  he  contends,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  iu  order  to  secure  the 
mass  of  the  population  from  actual 
oppression,  from  mental  debasement, 
and  even  from  the  liability  to  revolu- 
tionary excitation  which  the  absence 
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of  all  popular  interest  in  the  national  and  pamphlets  of  the  day, — by  all  tiiat 
institutions  presents  as  material  for  the  diversified  machinery  of  political  ex- 
ambition  of  the  demagogue  to  operate  citemcnt,  which  our  age  and  country 
on.  With  regard  to  legislative  and  assuredly  do  not  require  to  hear  more 
executive  powers,  he  would  resort  to  copiously  described.  It  has  the  ad- 
the  instrumentality  of  the  communes  vantage,  says  M.  de  Sisraondi,  of  at 
municipalities,  continually  con-  once  appearing  to  be  the  work  of  all 
with  the  central  power  of  the  society,  ami,  nevertheless,  being  only 
state ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  the  expression  of  its  most  intelligent 
privileges,  to  such  institutions  as  our  portion.  Discussions  of  this  kind 
invaluable  trial  by  jury,  on  which  he  nrecede  and  enlighten  the  more  regu- 
passea  an  encomium  warm  enough  to  lar  official  debates  of  political  ques- 
satisfy  the  most  resolute  admirer  of  tions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
this  jewel  of  the  British  Constitution,  theoretical  representations  of  specu* 
In  the  Essay  immediately  succeeding  latists  are  tried  and  corrected  by  the 
the  one  to  which  we  have  just  been  more  experimental  spirit  of  the  Cham- 
referring,  M.  de  Sisraondi  proceeds  to  ber  or  the  House, — the  conjectures  of 
the  consideration  of  a  problem,  not  a' Montesquieu  by  the  experience  of  a 
less  abstruse  than  any  of  the  former,  Depute  du  jwitple,  and  the  philoso- 
and  indeed  closely  connected  with  phieal  calculations  of  a  Hume  by  the 
them  all, — namely,  the  means  by  which  arithmetical  ones  of  his  modern  par- 
thc  National  Reason  may  be  summon-  liamentary  namesake, 
ed  to  the  National  Sovereignty.  This  In  arranging  the  representative  sys- 
we  have  before  noticed  as  forming  the  tcm  the  great  point  to  be  attained  is 
great  end  of  legislative  policy.  The  obviously — that  the  deputy  may  be  at 
National  Reason  is  to  the  state  what  once  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
the  presitling  principle  of  Wisdom  wants  and  the  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
and  Intelligence  is  to  the  individual ;  ents,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
and,  as  the  latter  requires  to  be  puri-  independent  of  their  control  to  bring 
vied  and  exalted  by  long  and  careful  to  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  not  the 
contemplation,  above  the  conflicts  of  unalterable  vote  of  a  pledged  partizan, 
passion  and  interest — so  must  the  for-  but  the  dignified  candour  of  a  delibe- 
mer,  to  deserve  ite  character  and  title,  rative  councillor.  To  the  entire  sys- 
bc  the  elaborated  product  of  universal  tern  of  pledges,  antecedent  to  elec- 
discussimi;  and  thus,  by  the  gradual,  tion,  we  confess  ourselves  strongly  op- 
but  certain  supremacy  of  truth  over  posed.f  Wc  are  opposed  to  it,  not  so 
error,  succeed  in  eliminating  from  its  much  on  accouut  of  its  direct  practical 
pure  and  perfect  essence  every  intru-  results,  as  on  account  of  its  inconsis- 
sive  tincture  of  prejudice  and  precipi-  tencv  with  the  true  spirit  of  our  con- 
tation  : —  stitution,  and  consequently,  its  indirect 

.  .     .    c      .                e    i  &nu<  ultimate  tendency  to  alter  the 

« It  is  only  after  the  tempests  of  pub-  who,e  nature  of  Qur  poiiticai  gy9tCm. 

he  op.mon  have  been  calmed,  after  its  u  u  ^  that  the       \  questioni  upon 

d.swns.ons  have  been  confuted,  after  w  h  thc8e               £  exacted  ^ 

tu^1"?  condensed  into  a  „          .  H     *         .      d  irf 

single  h£ht,  vivid,  calm,  and  equable,  that  ..       «\,     r  6  ,.     •  "°     ,  , 

the  National   Reason  pronounces,  and  Jhe  walls  of  parliament,  and  previously 

that  its  sentence  ought  to  be  law."*  to  »u  meeting  that  little  can  be  ex- 


pected  from  subsequent  parliamentary 

The  great  introductory  consideration,  debate,  of  a  nature  so  forcible  as  to 

therefore,  is  the  formation  and  develop-  alter  opinions  formed  from  this  wide 

incut  of  this  public  opinion,  of  which  the  extra-mural  discussion.    It  is  true,  that 

National  Reason  is  the  last  and  most  we  arc  not  so  chimerical  as  to  expect 

perfect  refinement.  In  all  free  states  this  that  any  eloquence  of  any  speaker 

process  is  effected  by  the  spontaneous  could  proselytize  (lor  instance)  Mr. 

discussions  of  all  who  arc  interested  O'Connell  to  the  cause  of  British  con- 

in  public  affairs,  by  the  earnest  inter-  ncxion,  or  reconcile  Lord  John  Russell 

course  of  private  circles,  the  animation  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  church, 

of  public  meetings, — by  the  journal*  Such  conversions  arc  beyond  the  ora- 


*  "  Etudes/*  &c.  p.  133. 
f  Aussi  est  il  absurde  de  donner  des  cahiers  imperatifa  aux  deputes :  e'est 
que  la  decision  precede  la  deliberation,  que  les  parties  en  savent  plus  que  )e  tout ;  que- 
chaque  interet  ne  veut  lien  cider,  et  que  toute  conciliation  est  impossible — Etudes, 
&c.  p.  136. 
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tory  of  a  Cicero,— perhaps  beyond 
that  of  a  Melbourne.    It  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  the  expectation  of  such  possi- 
bilities as  these,  that  we  abjure  the 
fetters  of  the  pledge.    But  it  is  be- 
cause such  a  practice  habituates  the 
people  to  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  familiar- 
izing them  to  regard  it  as  a  purely  de- 
mocratic convention,  assembling  be- 
cause it  is  not  convenient  for  the  people 
tliemschcs  to  assemble,  and  presenting 
the  verdict  of  the  multitude  as  ambas- 
sadors whose  powers  arc   limited  to 
announcing  decisions  already  defini- 
tively concluded.    The  wildest  theo- 
ries of  republicanism  never  contem- 
plated anything  so  monstrous  as  this, 
so  adverse  to  national  advancement, aud 
by  destroying  all  the  real  advantages 
of  a  representative  assembly,  so  calcu- 
lated to  crush,  under  the  torrent  of 
vulgar  prejudice,  every  development 
of  public  wisdom.    A  dignified  posi- 
tion, truly,  for  the  national  deputies  ! 
Invented  with  "a  power  of  attorney," 
by  a  constituency,  the  blind  proxies' of 
an  electoral  majority,  a  sort  of  parlia- 
mentary automata,  differing  little  from 
that   obedient  "  Speaking  Machine" 
which,  as  we  remember,  the  ingenuity 
of  an  accomplished  professor  prescnt- 
•ed,  not  long  since,  to  the  curiosity  of 
a  Dublin  audience; — yet, assuredly,  this 
is  the  ideal  contemplated  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  pledge.     For  our  part, 
when  we  accept  the  office  of  senatorial 
machine,  we  are  resolved  at  least  to 
make  one  condition, — that  we  receive 
some  hire  for  our  vicarious  labour  ;  as 
certainly,  if  we  are  but  to  think  and 
speak  as  we  are  bid,  it  would  be  sadly 
unreasonable  that  the  usual  advocate 
should  be  paid  for  vindicating  the  fol- 
lies of  a  client,  ami  the  parliamentary 
one  be  unrewarded  for  vindicating  the 
absurdities  of  a  district.    In  both  in- 
stances there  is  the  simple  transmission 
of  a  case  previously  settled;  and  in 
both  alike,  or  in  neither,  there  ought 
to  be  a  remuneration  for  the  very 
troublesome,  and  often  very  inglorious, 
task  of  stating  and  enforcing  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  considering  the  English  House 
of  Commons ; — as  an  as.-etubly  of 
councillors,  deputed  to  consider  lor  the 
public  weal, — or  as  an  assembly  of 
agents,  deputed  to  signify  the  will  of 
the  majority  in  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. The  latter  supposition  is 
refuted  by  the  whole  spirit  and  nature 
of  its  proceedings ;  the  very  formula 
of  convocation  is  sufficient  to  prove 
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that  they  are  meant  to  be,  not  dele- 
gated verdicts,  but  deliberative  discus- 
sions. From  this  theory  of  the  House 
of  Commons  it  will  follow  that,  the 
deliberative  character  being  essential 
to  membership,  whatever  destroys  that 
character  may  be  said  virtually  to  des- 
troy the  membership  itself,  and  there- 
fore mat/  be  cotisidered  as  diminis/ting 
the  number  of  members  comprehended 
in  the  House  by  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs.  That  is  to  say — the 
system  of  pledged  votes  terminates — 
not  merely  in  contradicting  the  spirit 
of  the  English  polity,  but  in  directly 
violating  its  letter.  It  is  not  merely 
unconstitutional,  it  is  illegal. 

As  this  subject  is  one  of  great  pre- 
sent interest,  and  one  continually  in- 
volved in  perplexity  by  the  shallow 
casuistry  of  our  democratic  statists,  it 
may  be  well  to  advance  a  step  farther 
in  its  consideration.    No  question  is 
oftencr  proposed,  than  the  course  of 
conduct  befitting  a  representative  who 
discovers  that  his  conscientious  vole 
must  differ  from  the  opinions  of  the 
constituency  (that  is,  of  that  majority 
of  the  constituency)  which  has  return- 
ed him.     Instant  resignation,  is  the 
cry  of  the  republican  politician  ;  the 
moment  that  the  representative  ceases 
to  be  the  exponent  of  his  constituent 
majority,  his  riuht  to  represent  it  ceases. 
If  he  vote  in  its  favour  he  is  a  hypo- 
crite ;  if  he  vote  against  it  he  is  an 
apostate  :  let  him  cease  then  to  vote! 
Utterly  erroneous !  reply  the  opposite 
party :  the  constituency  has  made  its 
bargain,  and  must  abide  by  it.    It  has 
undertaken  the  changes  and  chances 
of  political  life,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them.     Such  conver- 
sions can  happen  but  seldom  ;  but 
when  they  do,  they  are  necessarily 
irremediable,  until  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  has  restored  the  power  of 
choice  and  of  rejection. 

The  truth  is  not  fully  declared  by 
cither  patty  ;  but  it  certainly  is  ap- 
proached more  nearly  by  the  latter  of 
the  two.  The  first  duty  of  a  member, 
compared  to  which  all  others  arc  sub- 
ordinate,— is  to  consult  and  vote  for  the 
public  good.  If  he  vote  at  all,  the:e 
ought  to  be  no  question  that  this  con- 
sideration on- lit  to  take  precedence  of 
the  wishes,  expressed  or  implied,  of 
any  constituency, — or  of  the  world. 
The  arguments  of  a  constituency  may 
influence  a  decision  ;  their  wishes  ne- 
ver. Hut  under  the  supposed  case 
of  a  discrepancy,  ought  he  to  rote  at 
all?'    To  this  wc  reply  by  a  simile 
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distinction.  If  ho  be  expressly  and 
verbally  pledged  to  resign,  his  course 
is  obvious  ;  he  was  indeed  grossly  cul- 
pable in  admitting  an  unconstitutional 
obligation,  but  once  subjected  to  it,  he 
cannot  escape  its  control  without  vio- 
lating every  principle  that  regulates 
the  intercourse  of  men.  Rut  if  he  be 
not  expressly  and  verbally  pledged  to 
resign;  if  he  have  only  declared  to  the 
electoral  body  that  his  opinions  (at  the 
lime  of  declaration)  were  of  a  certain 
caste,  and  have  left  to  them  to  con- 
clude for  themselves  as  to  his  stability, 
he  is  not  only  not  bound  to  resign,  but 
would  err  in  resigning.  In  voting  ac- 
cording to  his  convictions,  he  has  ful- 
filled his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty.  If 
any  other  covenant  were  understood, 
it  was  illegally  and  unconstitutionally 
understood.  To  this  view  there  is  one 
apparent  objection.  Why,  it  may  be 
a-ked,  declare  opinions  at  all  on  the 
hustings  ;  and  why  labour  with  such 
energy  to  demonstrate  their  accordance 
with  those  of  the  constituency,  if  the 
candidate  be  not  substantially  pledging 
himself  to  represent  them  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  representation  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Opinions  are  de- 
clared, not  that  the  constituency  may 
select  an  agent  to  transmit  their  irre- 
vocable decisions,  but  that  they  may 
select  a  wise  and  competent  public 
councillor.  Now,  as  every  elector's 
individual  opinions  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate standard  to  which  he  refers  in 
order  to  determine  the  wisdom  of 
others,  he  will  (disturbing  influences 
apart)  select  the  candidate  who  most 
closely  expresses  them  ;  and  thus  the 
number  will  ultimately  "  represent"  the 
wishes  of  the  constituency,  just  as  if 
the  constituency  (which  it  does  not) 
recognized  his  election  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  representing  them.  The 
declaration  of  opinions  is  not  to  es- 
tablish his  ability  to  "represent,"  but 
to  establish  his  character  as  a  legis- 
lator; and  the  latter  will  necessarily 
rise  in  the  opinion  of  the  constituency, 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the 
former.  From  this  general  coinci- 
dence arises,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vul- 


var conrusion  of  the  two  ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  necessity  of  showing  their 
relative  priority  in  rank,  whenever,  as 
in  the  case  above  cited,  they  appear 
to  conflict.  We  repeat  that,  according 
to  all  just  \icws  of  the  nature  of  the 
House  of  Common?,  we  are  warranted 
to  say — not  that  the  candidate  is  bound 
to  vote  in  any  given  way,  because  a 
certain  constituency  have  elected  him, — 
but  that  a  certain  constituency  have 
elected  him  because  he  was  likely  so  to 
vote.  We  must,  however,  relinquish  a 
subject  which  its  great  approaching  im- 
portance could  alone  have  induced  us 
to  prolong  to  this  extent. 

And  with  this  topic  we  must,  for  the 
present  relinquish  M.  dc  Sismondi's 
volume.  We  may  return  to  it  again  ; 
for  our  space  has  not  allowed  us  to 
present  in  these  remarks  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  continuous  account  of 
its  entire  contents.  If  we  should  be 
prevented  from  doin?  so,  we  shall  have 
at  least  offered  our  attestation  to  the 
variety  and  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
few  political  dissertations  of  our  times 
which  a  philosopher  may  peruse  with, 
approbation,  and  a  philanthropist  with 
pleasure.  "  La  politique  est  une  sci- 
ence que  je  crois  avoir  achevce,"  was 
the  cool  boast  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes  ; 
M.  de  Sismondi  will  scarcely  echo  the 
presumptuous  vaunt  of  the  sophist  of 
the  revolution.  He  has  too  much 
knowledge  not  to  know  its  bounds  ; 
but  he  may  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that,  if  he  has  not  attained 
to  the  imaginary  omniscience  of  the 
French  politician,  he  has  proved  no 
slight  contributor  to  the  progress  of 
that  real  and  attainable  knowledge, 
which,  we  may  hope,  will  at  length 
pervade  the  whole  of  society,  and,  by 
bestowing  on  all  classes  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  true  aims  and  ends  of 
political  institutions— what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  can  never  hope  to 
do, — aid  in  setting  the  public  welfare 
beyond  the  interested  eflorts  either  of 
agitation  to  endanger  in  its  boisterous 
tempest,  or  of  corruption  to  impair  in 
its  sluggish  and  deceitful  calm. 
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Of  spiritual  knowledge  there  are  two 
great  branches,  which,  though  seem- 
ingly remote  in  character,  are  yet  by  a 
most  beautiful  series  of  common  prin- 
ciples and  profound  coincidences  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  origin,  and  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusions.  Of  these, 
the  first  in  order  of  time%  but  not  of 
design,  is  that  evidence  of  a  creative 
intelligence,  to  be  derived  from  a  sci- 
entific observation  of  nature.  The 
second,  the  revelation  which  God  has 
actually  made  of  his  own  design  and 
law — thus  supplybg  that  more  impor- 
tant and  practical  knowledge,  not  other- 
wise even  to  be  remotely  conjectured. 
This,  though  last  in  order,  will,  upon 
reflection,  appear  the  indispensible 
preparation  for  the  former.  It  is  now, 
we  believe,  generally  felt  that  meta- 
physical speculations,  commencing  with 
ill-defined  assumption*,  proceeding  on 
premises  merely  verbal,  and  ending  in 
the  most  remote  and  incomprehensible 
inferences,  are  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon  in  theology  as  they  have  been 
found  in  all  other  subjects  of  human 
enquiry  :  and  as  such  reasonings  have 
hitherto  failed  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  things  which  arc  within  our  com- 
pass of  observation,  so  they  are  still 
less  likely  to  be  very  profitable  when 
applied  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God.  To  be  sensible  of  this  the  re- 
flecting reader  has  only  to  recollect  the 
confused  cha«»s  of  religions  and  theo- 
logies, which  have  been  the  result  of 
human  speculation  in  every  age  and 
nation,  until  we  reach  the  confines  of 
probability  in  the  page  of  Scripture. 
In  laying  aside  the  amazing  subtleties 
of  the  ancient  philosophy,  or  of  the 
met u physical  Christian  divines  of  the 
a  priori  pchool,  the  Christian  student 
will  ever  approach  the  simpler  and 
clearer  light  of  that  Word  which  has 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who  has  been 
M  through  outer  and  through  middle 
darkness  home,"  when  he  first  gains  a 
prospect  of  the  "  Holy  light — purest  of 
things  first-born — of  the  eternal,  co- 
eternal  beam.** 

It  is  not  until  the  design  and  moral 
attributes  of  God  are  known  from  his 
word,  that  they  can  be  traced  with 
reasonable  certainty  in  the  world 
which  he  has  created  for  purposes 
which  do  not  appear  distinctly  trace- 


able on  the  surface.  To  human 
eyes  but  a  little  portion  is  seen,  of  a 
plan  which  is  based  upon  infinity  and 
built  for  eternity.  A  depth  too  un- 
fathomable for  the  sounding  line  of 
human  reasonings,  expands  more 
broadly  before  us  as  we  look  with  more 
intentness  upon  it,  with  the  purpose  of 
tracing  analogies  between  the  known 
and  unknown  realms  of  truth  or  dis- 
covering final  purposes  within  our 
shallow  compass  and  depth. 

But  let  the  purpose  be  known  ;  let 
the  scheme  of  God's  dealings  be  laid 
before  us ;  and  although  our  reasonings 
must  still  be  confined  to  one  aspect  of 
our  Creator ;  yet  there  immediately 
may  be  looked  for,  a  correspondent 
system  of  indications,  by  which  one 
separate  part  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign may  be  found  connected  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  other.  And  further, 
there  may  also  be  found  those  corres- 
pondencies of  plan  which  two  dis- 
tinct works  of  the  same  author  may  be 
expected  to  exhibit 

Furnished  with  these  principles  of 
observation,  the  true  analogies  of  Na- 
tural Theology  commence  with  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  the  Christian 
mind,  which  alone  converses  with  a 
divine  being,  not  purely  imagiuary ; 
neither  the  phantasm  which  poetry  con- 
jures up  from  human  conceptions,  nor 
the  verbal  abstraction  of  ideaku  meta- 
physics, but  the  creator  of  all  worlds, 
who,  having  made  man  responsible,  has 
given  him  laws  of  action — and  having 
made  him  fot  a  purpose,  which  im- 
plied some  knowledge  of  his  maker,  has 
imparted  that  knowledge  on  authority 
of  the  most  unequivocal  and  unques- 
tionable kind.  Such  is  the  first  sti-p, 
and  not  as  it  is  sometimes  fancied,  the 
conclusion  to  be  looked  for  in  the  study 
of  natural  theology. 

This  key  to  the  true  comprehension 
of  the  natural  world  being  obtained,  the 
actual  methods  of  the  creative  mind 
in  one  clear  instance  being  placed  in 
our  possession,  a  deep  and  varied  region 
of  analogies  starts  to  the  thoughtful 
from  every  scene  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature.  That  there  may  be 
discovered  many  features  of  such  an 
analogy  between  the  revealed  word- 
its  moral  plan,  the  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, on  one  hand  :  and  the  systems 
which  are  to  be  traced  in  the  social 
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and  natural  world,  is  what  might  he 
anticipated,  on  the  principle  that  they 
are  not  only  designs  of  the  same  au- 
thor, but  that  they  also  bear  relation 
to  the  same  common  end ;  and  it  is 
only  when  thus  viewed  that  the  works 
of  the  visible  creation  afford  not  only 
(as  in  Bishop  Butler's  profound  argu- 
ment) strong  corroborations,  but  as  we 
shall  preseutly  endeavour  to  shew,  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  impressive  mani- 
festations of  the  power,  the  glory,  and 
love  of  God,  not  only  as  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  as  our  own 
parent  and  friend  who  has  taught  us  by 
his  word. 

If  with  this  view  we  look  upon  the 
outline  of  this  great  system  of  analo- 
gies, omitting  all  subtle  links,  and  ull 
topics  which  might  demand  more  at- 
tentittn  than  ordinary  readers  care  to 
aSFord,  we  may  enumerate  the  similar 
characters  of  adaptation  to  our  wants 
and  capacities,  the  similar  marks  of  that 
pervading  compensation  by  which  good 
is  developed  fiom  evil — the  same  per- 
manence of  principle,  and  capacity  of 
conforming  to  varied  circumstances, 
not  to  be  discerned  in  human  con- 
trivances—the same  adaptation  to  a 
transient  state — the  same  practical 
simplicity  and  speculative  difficulty — 
the  same  internal  power  to  work  on 
the  better  and  purer  feelings,  and  im- 
press devotional  sentiment.  On  these 
topics  we  shall  avoid  detail.  Some  of 
them  are  well  illustrated,  by  Whewell, 
Buckland,  and  the  other  authors  of 
the  Bridgcwater  Treatises  ;  and  some 
involve  lengthened  disquisition,  which 
is  not  our  purpose. 

For  this  reason  we  cannot  dwell  as 
fully  as  we  would  desire  on  that  singu- 
lar provision  bv  which  the  history  of 
redemption  and  the  institutions  of  re- 
vealed religion  commencing  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  has  preserved  its  con- 
tinuity. And  still  changing  its  external 
forms  with  the  developments  of  the  so- 
cial progress  through  so  many  extreme 
changes  and  revolutions,  developed 
from  itself*  provisions  and  changes 
suitable  to  all  ;  without  losing,  through 
all,  a  single  feature  of  its  identity — 
This, could  we  follow  in  detail  so  broad 
and  deep  a  view,  might  be  paralleled  in 
the  changeful  revolutions,  by  which  the 
features  and  product  ions  of  physical  na- 
ture, can  be  traced  into  adaptations  to 
the  progress  of  social  change  ;  the 
domestic  bird  and  beast— the  garden 
and  agricultural  production— the  metal 


and  coal  formations.  In  both  branches 
of  the  comparison— wonderfully  exhi- 
biting principles  of  stability  and  provi- 
sional adaptation,  and  contrasting  with 
the  works  of  human  skill,  the  obsolete 
laws  and  institutions — the  empires  sur- 
viving in  a  name — the  un recording 
monuments — the  knowledge  confuted 
by  time — the  dead  language — the  spe- 
culation abandoned  and  forgotten- 
things  which  contemplated  with  a  nar- 
row view,  have  ever  imparted  a  pre- 
vailing sceptical  sense  to  the  historical 
inquirer.  While  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher alone,  looking  on  the  whole  but  aa 
the  manifestation  of  the  one  great  plan, 
alike  traceable  iu  all  its  parts  :  the 
moral,  social,  spiritual,  and  physical, 
may  apply  the  reflection  of  Cicero,  in 
a  more  comprehensive  sense — Opt- 
rtionum  commenta  dclet  dies,  nalutxe  ctrn- 
firmai.  Such  is  the  characteristic  attri- 
bute of  the  divine  architect,  however 
traced,  whether  in  the  world  that  he 
has  made,  or  the  word  that  he  has 
spoken. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  might  se- 
lect numerous  instances  to  shew,  that 
while  in  both  the  natural  and  revealed 
systems,  the  common  uses  and  applica- 
tions are  of  the  most  practical  kind, 
and  accommodated  to  our  most  urgent 
wants  and  simplest  perceptions,  there 
are  heights  ana  depths  of  contrivance 
and  design,  which  baffle  and  perplex 
the  deepest  research.  In  each,  there 
is  manifestly  a  system  perfect  in  itself, 
yet  as  obviously  forming  a  portion  of 
a  further  system.  For  this  purpose  wc 
might  detail  tho  social  provisions  of 
Christianity,  which  form  the  broad 
foundation  of  the  civilized  w  orld  ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  natural  adaptations 
of  our  mundane  system  to  the  same 
great  ends  ;  while  in  both  wc  are  led 
by  the  course  of  our  enquiry  to  the  out- 
works of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  to  the 
mysterious,  inscrutable,  and  boundless 
empire  of  the  universal  mind.  So  that 
while  we  are  taught  and  fed—guided, 
governed,  and  maintained,  we  are  pre- 
sented from  afar  with  perceptions  cal- 
culated to  raise  our  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, and  repress  our  presumption  : 
whether  we  search  with  the  specula- 
tive astronomer  among  the  nebula? 
which  fade  from  our  eyes  into  the 
depths  of  the  illimitable  void — or  scru- 
tinize with  the  daring  lojjic  of  the  theo- 
logian, those  brief  and  obscure  intima- 
tions of  the  counsels  and  purpos*  s  of 
the  Omniscient,  which  seem  to  ex- 
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hibit  a  remotely  awful  outline  of  an-  can  be  legitimately  attained,  by  homan 
other  world  upon  the  shores  of  a  dread  reason,  is  a  moral  stagnation— "a  repose 
hereafter.  nearly  tantamount  to  the  idea  of  non- 
It  would  be  still  easier  to  enter  upon  existence  ;  and  which,  not  being*  con- 
an  analogy  for  the  physical  portion  of  formable  to  any  actual  constitution  of 
whieh  so  much  interesting  material  has  mind  within  the  possibility  of  human 
been  recently  compiled  ;  in  the  exam-  comprehension,  we  have  no  right  to 
pies  which  might  be  brought  together  affirm  as  the  condition  of  a  perfect 
to  exhibit  that  principle  of  compen-  state. 

sation   which   pervades  the    natural  And  here — as  in  many  other  instances, 

world.     In  this,  as  in  the  scheme  of  which  were  we  not  pledged  to  a  pecu- 

redemption — much  of  real,  and  much  liar  view  of  the  subject,  we  might  no- 

of  nt  least  apparent  evil  is  so  modi-  tice — of  these  great  branches  of  divine 

ficd  or  counterbalanced,  as  to  produce  study,  one  throws  a  clear  light  upon 

a  greater  sum  of  good,  not  otherwise  the  difficulties  of  the  other.    If  among 

to    be   obtained,    by   any   apparent  the  many  beautiful  provisions  of  divine 

means.   In  the  one,  for  instance,  the  no-  wisdom  for  the  development  of  order 

tion  of  a  responsible  agent  capable  of  from  disturbance,  and  spiritual  good 

virtue  and  of  legal  observance,  implies  from  moral  evil,  the  natural  philoso- 

frecdom  and  the  power  to  err.    Yet  pher  can  detect  among  the  operations 

from  this  necessary  imperfection — the  of  nature,  signs  of  disorder  for  which 

want  of  which  would  imply  either  a  less  no  compensation  can  be  discovered  to 

perfect  creation  or  a  manifest  contra-  exist  ;  and  if  the  moralist  can  detect 

diction  in  terms,  arises  a  beautiful  sys-  a  sum  of  evil  unbalanced  by  any  rc- 

tcm  of  moral  provision*,  the  result  of  suiting  prevalence  of  moral  good.— . 

which  is  a  higher  order  of  virtues —  Here,  too,  the  oracle  of  divine  truth, 

fortitude,  patience,  humility,  self-con-  interposes  with  its  corresponding  light, 

(piest,    charity,    that    "  beareth    all  and  solves  the  doubts  of  the  astrono- 

things,  belicveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  mcr  and  the  geologist,  by  affirming  the 

things,  endureth  all  things     the  sub-  very  conclusion  to  which  they  would 

lime  heroism  of  adversity,  and  the  conduct,  to  be  also  a  portion  of  the 

enduring  walk  of  faith  : — virtues  ami  plan.    For  whether  the  slow  but  sure 

graces   confirmed,  and  approved  by  operation  of  a  resisting  medium — or 

discipline  and  trial,  by  which  imperfee-  the  igneous  and    aqueous  elements 

tion  is  made  the  means  of  a  higher  per-  of  the  geologist  arc  to  be  the  instru- 

feetion  in  the  end.     So  when  the  eye  ments  ;  it  predicts  a  coming  day  when 

of  the  historian  and  the  naturalist  turns  this  transitory  scene — the   stage  of 

on  the  progress  of  human  things,  as  af-  more  transient  things — is  to  pass  away 

1*1*                                                           *•  It                                            *    1       •             A.  1  1 


fected  by  the  physical  circumstances  of  and  h  ave  a  void  in  the  heave 
the  world — a  combination  of  principles  In  like  manner,  moral  evil,  imper- 
wondwfully  similar,  appears  with  the  fectly  counteracted  here, — is  in  the  re- 
utmost  clearness.  The  hardships  aris-  vealed  purpose  of  the  great  Creator, 
ing  from  climate  and  soil—from  the  but  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  and 
elemental  convulsion,  and  various  inci-  the  portion  of  an  infinite  system, 
dental  disturbances  of  earth,  sea,  and  wherein  all  that  is  difficult  shall  be 
sky,  give  rise  to  those  precisely  analogous  cleared,  and  all  imperfection  done 
changes  which  urge  on  the  progress  of  away. 

the  social  world  ;  and  are  main  in-       A  beautiful  result  of  this  profound 

strtitnents  for  the  development  of  the  and  extensive  analogy  would  be,  the 

wonderful  resources  of  the  human  in-  probable  inferences  which  our  know- 

tellect,  which  without  them  would  have  ledge  of  the  natural  world  may,  on  an 

no  earthly  object  or  end.    These  pro-  attentive  consideration  supply,  as  to 

cesses,  of  which  an  ascending  progress  the  more  remote,  or  the  invisible  por- 

in  the  scale  of  moral  and  social  being  tions  of  that  spiritual  system,  of  which 

seems   to    be  the    beautiful    result,  so  little  is  before  us  distinctly.  For 

while  they   necessarily  involve   the  example  :  while  within  the  narrow 

notion  of  imperfection,  will  thus  op-  sphere  of  our  sensations,  great  disor- 

pcar  equally  essential  to  the  supposi-  ders,  and  irregularities,  and  evils  hard 

tion  of  the  most  perfect  conceivable  to  be  accounted  for, — sterile  regions, 

state  of  things, — that  which  includes  inclement  changes,   human  suffering, 

progression  and  moral  advancement,  and  crime,  and  the  like,  surround  our 

Without  this  the  highest  notion  that  steps,  and  meet  our  eyes  wherever  wc 
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tnrn  them.  When  we  take  a  wider  view,  vealed  religion,  ample  provision  for  it* 

these  small  disturbances  are  lost  in  the  purpose — the  instruction  and  coover- 

immensity  of  a  larger  sphere,  wherein  sion  of  the  simple  ;  and,  as  it  can  be 

all  is  beautifully  regular,  bright,  and  shewn  that,  in  the  practical  portion  of 

enduring.    The  desert  contracts  into  a  both  its  doctrinal  principle,  and  of  its 

speck  the  tempest  subsides  into  a  moral  code,  there  is  contained  a  natu~ 

whisper  human  suffering  into  an  in-  ral  tendency  to  alter  and  renew  the 

finitisinal  antedate  of  the  grave,  corrupt  heart.  So  it  may,  on  a  little 
Planet  whirls  beyond  planet — sun  be-  reflection,  appear  that  there  is  a  simi- 
yond  sun  gives  light  to  unseen  worlds;  lar  tendency  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
system  beyond  system,  stretch  upward  natural  world  to  operate  strongly  and 
and  downward,  and  every  way  into  the  beneficially  on  every  mind  that  is 
illimitable  depths  of  space,— -like  the  awake  to  such  impressions, 
kingdoms  and  states  of  the  empire  of  In  passing  to  the  notice  of  these,  we 
the  Universal  Spirit,  thronged  with  should  premise,  that  a  large  portion  of 
life,  and  bound  together  by  the  chain  mankind  appear  insensible  to  either* 
of  the  supreme  law  of  eternity.  If  the  influences  of  religion  or  those  of 
from  this  va*t  view  we  follow  up  the  external  nature  ;  but,  on  a  more  exact 
analogy,  and,  contemplating  the  small  view  it  may  be,  in  both  cages,  attribu- 
portion  of  the  scheme  of  God,  which  table  to  causes  of  the  same  class, — the 
ne  has  found  desirable  to  reveal  to  us  mind  engrossed  by  worldly  objects, 
by  his  word,  a  new  and  beautiful  per-  and  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  sor- 
spective  into  eternity  opens  before  the  did  and  lowering  passions.  There 
Christian's  mind.  For,  as  he  knows  in  is  also,  in  all  a  capacity  of  being 
part  the  awful  importance  of  his  own  awakened  to  a  momentary  sense  of 
being, — and  as,  independent  of  this  nature  or  of  divine  truth, 
knowledge,  he  might  conjecture  the  Most  people  arc  more  or  less  awake 
superior  importance  of  mind  to  mat-  to  the  influences  of  natural  scenery, 
ter, — it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  "  who  This  susceptibility  is  the  foundation  of 
made  all  worlds/'  and  who  died  for  the  landscape-painter's  art,  and  the  bet- 
man,  has  not  destined  him,  with  all  his  ter  part  of  the  poet's ;  it  is  ihe  study 
vast  capabilities  of  knowledge  and  or  the  taste  of  the  intellectual  and  re- 
love,  to  occupy  a  mean  or  obscure  fined  ;  and  almost  every  one  proteoses 
part  in  his  eternal  empire:  that,  as  to  be  subject  to  it  in  some  degree.  Nor 
the  starry  world  transcends  this  little  can  we  consistently  with  our  philoso- 
scene,  so  shall  his  future  existence  phy,  suppose  that  the  high-souled 
transcend  the  fleeting  present, — as  the  touches  of  feeling  and  fancy  which  are 
partial  evil  is  lost  in  the  universal  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  were  designed 
good,  so  shall  the  sufferings  of  this  to  be  waste  and  sterile  dispositions  of 
present  life  be  forgotten  in  the  glo-  our  nature.  We  cannot  believe  that 
nous  happiness  hereafter.  the  rapturous  elevation  of  heart — that 
Incautious  minds  are  apt  to  convert  the  kindling  inspiration — the  vividly 
remote  analogies  into  pioofs,  and  to  colored  impression  of  sentiment,  that 
found  the  most  awfully  important  con-  the  tone  of  feeling  which  varies,  like 
elusions  on  the  assumptions  of  the  ima-  the  many-coloured  reflections  of  pris- 
gination.  But,  to  perceive  these  aualo-  matic  light,  with  every  changing  aspect 
gies  is  the  work  of  trained  reflection —  of  nature, — has  no  better  design  than 
they  are  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  to  glitter  on  the  tourist's  page,  or  to 
great  system.  They  demand  the  use  of  the  evaporate  in  poetical  mediocrity, 
reasoning  faculty  and  the  imagination,  In  truth,  the  mind  that  studies  na- 
and  are  not  correctly  perceptible  but  ture  rightly,  must  perceive  in  the  class 
to  the  mind  educated  to  the  percep-  of  impressions  of  which  we  are  now 
tion  of  systematic  order.  As,  in  the  speaking,  something  still  more  closely 
right  understanding  of  the  Scripture,  establishing  the  analogy  we  have  been 
nothing  is  rightly  to  be  explained  but  dwelling  upon.  We  nave  often  felt 
from  an  allowance  for  the  whole;  so  in  something  of  an  admonitory  and  pre- 
thc  perusal  of  the  great  external  vo-  ceptive  power  in  the  aspect  of  ; :  tri- 
lumc  of  nature,  the  uninstructed  eye  king  and  lonely  scene,  that  is  well 
will  he  more  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  worth  tracing  out.    It  is  particularly 

{>artiulirregularities,and  by  transient  and  to  be  recognized  in  the  tendency  of 

ocal  evils,  than  by  the  wonderful  unity  those  who  are  most  alive  to  the  effects 

and  comprehensive  harmoniousness  of  of  scenery,  to  moralize  upon  the  ap- 

the  whole.     Yet,  as  there  is  in  the  pearances  of  nature,  to  find,  M  tongues 

precepts  and  leading  doctrines  of  re-  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Vol.  IX  o 
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sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  sensible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 

thing.**    The  same  spiritualizing  ten-  that  happiness  which  the  truly  Chris- 

dency  even  appears  in  a  considerable  tian  spirit  can  extract  from  adversity 

department  of  language;  hope  and  fear,  itself,  we  should  refer  him  to  the 

care  and  pleasure,  nave  found  a  common  well-known  language  of  the  great 

idiom  in  the  chances  of  scene  and  volume   of    nature   for  impressive, 

sky.  But  it  is  meanwhile  to  be  observed  though  perhaps  forgotten  experiences, 

that  these  beautiful  and  often  aftect-  We  would  desire  him,  to  recall  to  his 

ing  moral  impressions  which  crowd  mind  those  hills  and  dales,  those  moors, 

thickly  on  the  mind,    as  soon  as  and  lakes,  and  streams,  those  lawns, 

it  becomes  touched  by  the  spirit  of  and  plantations,  and  forests,  the  haunts 

nature,  are  not  in  reality  to  be  traced  of  earlier  years,  which  even  among  the 

to  any  precise  propriety  of  comparison,  corruptions  and  troubles  of  the  world 

or  any  real  significance  in  the  appear-  cannot  be  recalled  without  the  traces 

ance  of  the  phenomena  around  us.  But  which  they  indelibly  bear  of  older  and 

a  tone  of  feeling  is  awakened,  which  better  feelings — of  affections  and  joys 

compels  the  fancy  into  a  train  of  which  would  be  called  dead;  but 

emotions,  moral  and  religious  in  their  which  the  world  has  entombed  alive 

nature.    The  spirit  becomes,  by  a  in  the  corruptions  which  it  too  soon 

latent  but  real  provision,  percipient  of  encrusts  the  heart    How  often  have 

a  purer  intercourse  ;  the  spiritual  por-  such  affecting  recollections  wrung  the 

tioa  of  human  nature  is  for  a  moment  worldly  breast,  and  drawn  from  its 

extricated  from  the  debasements  of  the  weariness  the  sentiment  so  affectingly 

world,  and  restored  to  the  perceptions  expressed  by  Gray  : — 

Of  its  better  nature.  •«  i  reel  the  galea  that  from  je  blow 

From  this  it  will  be  apparent,  how  a  momentary  youth  bcatow, 
admirably  adapted  arc  trie  influences  And  breathe  a  second  spring." 
of  natural  scenery  to  harmonize  with  We  would  assure  him,  that  the  fresh- 
those  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  ness  of  heart,  the  singleness  and  sim- 
And  thus  while  the  instructed  eye  of  plicity  of  view,  and  the  disengaged 
science  can  discover  in  the  whole,  and  freedom,  to  which  he  would  in  his  wts- 
in  the  minutest  part,  proofs  of  creative  dom  refer  these  recollected  gleams  of 
wisdom  and  all-pervading  beneficence ;  early  peace,  are  to  be  recovered  in  the 
there  is  in  the  very  music  of  the  rill,  the  cultivation  of  that  wisdom  and  those 
lowliest  flower,  the  tinge  of  the  sky,  affections,  which  they  who  know  are 
the  decline  or  revolution  of  the  year ;  beautifully  said  to  become  **  as  little 
a  depth  of  heart  appealing  persuasion,  children."  The  Christian,  as  he  be- 
which  comes  as  the  voice  of  God  to  comes  more  and  more  disengaged  from 
the  rightly  disposed  breast.  It  is  thus  the  fallacies  and  snares  of  the  world, 
the  Christian  mind  will  read,  in  the  gains  by  a  parity  of  progress  a  pro- 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  types  and  portional  sense  of  more  pure,  holy, 
shadows  of  its  course  through  this  aud  true  affections.  He  not  only  be- 
low world  into  eternity.  And  thus  comes  "alive  unto  God,"  but  as  a 
to  take  an  impressive  instance,  the  consequence,  be  acquires  a  sense  of  his 
changes  of  the  year  as  they  revolve  presence  in  all  his  works ;  he  reads 
before  our  eyes  in  their  fleeting  circle  the  same  mind  in  all ;  to  him  even* 
of  deeply  felt  vicissitudes,  seem  to  object  is  a  touch  of  the  hand  **  which 
shadow  out  the  correspondent  seasons  createth  all  worlds,  and  without  bim 
of  human  life — the  blossomy  youth,  nothing  was  made  that  is  made."  All 
the  ardent  hopeful  maturity,  the  un-  is  but  a  sacred  language,  of  which  the 
certain  harvest,  the  chill  decline  and  words  were  pronounced  by  the  Al- 
decay,  where  poetry  hangs  its  un-  mighty  voice  ere  the  world  was  made, 
availing  wreath,  and  philosophy  drops  In  the  contemplation  of  this  glo- 
the  comparison,  while  the  Christian —  rious  world,  the  religious  spirit  alone 
but  we  reserve  the  continuation  of  this  is  truly  awake  to  the  effects  of  nature, 
comparison  for  a  moment  more,  that  The  Christian  philosopher  only  does 
we  nay  interpose  some  remarks  from  not  translate  them  into  false  and 
which  it  may  derive  a  fuller  interest.  earthly  meanings.  He  does  not  find  in 

If  the  worldly  minded  person  who  those  works,  which  are  thoughts  of  God. 

feels  his  mind  repelled  by  the  imagined  a  sympathy  with  passious  which  he  is 

gloom  of  spiritual  religion,  while  he  is  forbidden  to  cheriah.     To  him  the 

{>rofoundly  ignorant  of  that  purer  and  slightest  thing  that  bears  the  impress 

leavenlier  peace  which   the  world  of  divine  power  is  filled  with  hallowed 

cannot  give,  were  to  ask  us  for  some  meaning ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
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10  iook  uoroau  witnout  oemg  reminacn 
of  Him  who  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth — and  feeling  that  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  bear  testimony  to 
the  one  great  truth,  on  which  his 
peace  and  future  hope  are 

How  beautifully  to  the  mind  thus 
prepared  does  the  voice  of  the  pre* 
sent  season  speak.  And  with  what 
exquisite  felicity  have  Christian  moral- 
ists  selected  its  fallen  leaves  and  faded 
flowers  as  emblems  of  the  tomb  of 
man.  And  when  the  merely  human 
instinct  recoils  in  awe  or  terror  from 
the  feartully  impressive  aspect  of  that 
event  which  terminates  the  shadowy 
vista  of  our  days  ;  how  simply  sublime 
is  the  added  type  which  the  Christian's 
hope  supplies  to  complete  the  figure. 
Not  more  surely  shall  the  withered 
flower  again  revive  when  the  spring 
returns,  than  the  dead,  in  Christ,  shall 
rise  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the 
world. 

With  this  view,  bow  happily  has 
the  commemoration  of  the  Redeemer's 
birth  been  placed  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  season  of  decay,  illustrating  as  it 
were  the  passage  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  disarming  its 
terror  and  driving  its  gloom,  and 
throwing  an  emblematic  glory  and 
moral  sublimity  over  the  ruins  of  the 
year. 

There  is,  it  will  be  thought,  no  real 
gloom  in  the  aspect  of  wiuter.  The 
social  spirit  brightens  as  the  face  of 
nature  gathers  increasiug  desolation ; 


it  brings  round  the  reunions  of  home 
circles ;  it  teems  with  young  associa- 
tions of  festive  liberty  ;  the  most  spirit- 
stirring  hours  are  those  of  the  sharp 
clear  frost,  and  pleasant  firesides  of 
December.  But,  alas,  how  soon  are 
these  but  the  recollections  of  things 
departed — the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
Most  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
solemn  feeling,  that  our  earthly  joys 
are  leaving  us.  As  we  advance 
through  life,  Christmas  comes  stamped 
with  the  memory  of  faces,  which  have 
ceased  to  greet  us  in  the  social  ring. 
And  the  scenes  where  happiness 
breathed  are  sad,  because  they  are 
become  lonely.  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  Christian  spirit  may  still  extract  a 
solemn  pleasure  from  the  associations 
of  the  season,  from  which  life  has 
thus  departed  into  futurity.  And  as 
the  parents  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
loved  companions  of  his  youth,  throng 
round  him  with  the  smiles  and  words 
of  early  years,  faith  and  hope  throw 
their  blessed  light  from  heaven  upon 
the  beautiful  shades  of  remembered 
love.  His  very  social  affections  breathe 
in  heaven  where  his  heart  uuiics  them 
all  with  Christ.  And  as  the  day  of 
his  departure  approaches,  it  is  w  elcome 
us  was  once  the  morn  that  was  to  light 
him  on  the  homebound  journey  to  meet 
the  kindred  of  his  younger  days.  Such 
is  the  moral  of  nature,  to  the  mind 
that  reads  it  with  the  one  true  prepa- 
ration— the  volume  written  by  the 
hand  of  God. 


THE  HOURS. 

At  early  dawn,  when  from  the  eastern  hill 
The  golden  eye  of  morn  awakes  the  prime  ; 
And  dewy  mists,  from  lowland  field  and  rill 
Breathe  upward,  while  each  bowery  wild  lies  still ; 
Methouuht  l*ve  heard  the  low-toned  wheels  of  Time 
Up  the  far  dusk,  keeping  their  way  sublime 
Still  constant  on  ;  while  mortal  labors  stay. 

And  bearing,  sighed  !  'tis  thus  the  moments  keep 
Their  fleeting  course, — and  bear  our  lives  away 
With  even  swiftness,  whether  toil,  or  sleep, 
Or  pleasure  cheat  us,  with  supposed  delay, — 
Mocked  by  the  still-paced  round  of  night  and  day. 
They — like  the  river  to  its  far-off  shore 

Through  light  from  darkness  glide  ;  once  seen,  and  seen  no  more. 

J.  U.  U. 
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We  take  some  blame  to  ourselves  for 
not  having  earlier  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  important  sub* 
ject ;  but  the  omission  was  not  alto- 
gether from  neglect,  as  we  were  anxi- 
ous to  examine  the  system  in  all  its 
bearings,  aud  to  try  it  as  well  by  its 
practice  as  its  principles,  before  we 
pronounced  a  decisive  opinion  re- 
specting its  fitness  or  its  unfitness  for 
tne  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to 
answer. 

The  time,  however,  has  now  come 
when  any  longer  silence  on  our  part 
would  amount  to  a  culpable  dereliction 
of  duty.  This  system  has  already  been 
in  operation  five  years.  Of  its  funds 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
largely  availed  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  instruction  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  their  communion. 
A  proposal  has  been  made  from  the 
diocese  of  Dcrry,  signed  by  clergymen 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  in  which  it 
is  recommended  that  a  proposition  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Board,  upon 
a  compliance  with  which  the  estab- 
lished clergy  might  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  work  of  national  education. 
The  individuals  who  subscribed  their 
names  to  this  proposal,  are,  some  of 
them,  men  of  high  respectability,  who 
have,  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion ;  and  if 
there  be  any  of  them  (and  we  do  not 
gay  that  there  arc)  who  deserve  the 
character  of  mere  political  adventurers, 
the  worth  of  the  majority,  in  our  esti- 
mation, so  far  preponderates,  as  amply 
to  entitle  their  project  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration. 

but  before  we  proceed  to  any  de- 
tailed account  eitner  of  the  system 
itself,  or  the  proposition  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  be  modified,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  explain  our  views  respect- 
ing the  important  subject  to  which  that 
system  refers  ;  as,  iu  our  apprehension, 
it  is  from  a  neglect,  or  an  ignorance,  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  subject,  that  both 
our  legislators  and  our  philanthropists 
have  fallen  into  an  error  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  national  education 
should  be  conducted. 

Few  things  are  more  natural  or  more 
laudable,  than  that  a  Christian  pubiic 
should  reel  an  anxious  interest  about 
the  moral  well-being  of  that  destitute 


portion  of  the  community,  who  may  be 
described  as  "  the  ignorant,  and  them 
that  are  out  of  the  way."  Nor  have 
we  ever  contemplated  the  parochial 
divisions  of  towns,  and  cities,  and 
country  districts,  without  feeling  the 
influence  of  that  beautiful  principle, 
by  which  human  creatures,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  diversity  of  their 
rank  or  circumstances,  are  practically 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  a 
Christian  family,  nestling,  as  it  were, 
for  protection,  under  the  wings  of  their 
common  mother,  the  Church,  and 
pledged  to  a  mutual  interchange  of 
sympathy  with  their  common  joys  and 
sorrows,  that,  if  one  member  rejoice, 
all  the  others  should  rejoice,  and  if 
one  member  suffer,  all  the  other  mem- 
bers should  suffer  with  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  principle  is 
acted  upon,  that  knowledge  is  power, 
that  moment  the  intellectual  begins  to 
supersede  the  merely  physical  energies 
of  our  nature  ;  and  education  and  re- 
finement being  the  distinguishing  dif. 
ferences  between  the  more  exalted  and 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  community, 
the  conferring  these  advantages  upon 
such  as  have  them  not,  becomes,  to 
the  Christian  philanthropist,  a  pleasing 
and  a  bounden  duty.  Indeed,  it  is 
also  a  matter  in  w  hich  the  state,  if  it 
be  wise,  will  take  an  earnest  and  a 
leading  interest ;  as  nothing  but  a 
degree  of  instruction  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  multitudes,  who  are  placed  in  a 
servile  or  a  dependant  .condition,  can 
very  materially  increase  the  chances  of 
their  becoming  good  citizens  and  good 
subjects.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
ought  to  be  the  only  object  of  a  Chris- 
tian government,  in  multiplying  the 
facilities  fur  the  instruction  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
higher  and  deeper  than  merely  human 
responsibilities  attach  to  all  those  to 
whom  are  entrusted  the  temporal  go- 
vernance of  their  fellow-men.  We 
have,  indeed,  an  unalterable  persuasion 
that  man  was  made  for  a  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  our  persuasion  is  just  as  fixed, 
that  society  has  been  ordained  for  the 
moral  amelioration  of  man  ;  and,  there- 
fore, any  scheme  of  instruction,  leaving 
that  great  end  of  our  mortal  being  out 
of  view,  or  giving  it  but  a  subordinate 
importance,  must,  in  our  miuds,  not 
only  fall  short  of  what  should  be  aimed 
at,  but,  in  so  doing,  must  frustrate  the 
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▼cry  inferior  object  which  is  sought  to 
be  attained.  But  this  we  affirm,  that 
a  wise  and  prudent  government,  look- 
ing' only  to  its  own  security  and  well- 
beingr,  would  be  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspired  writer,  that 
"righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  ;"  and 
this  should  inspire  them  with  a  con- 
viction, that  that  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, which  is  here  commended, 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  their 
educational  system ;  a  conviction  which, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  sagacious  in 
discerning  even  its  temporal  conse- 
quences, would  be  quite  as  constraining 
and  quite  as  efficacious  as  that  which 
would  actuate  the  Christian  who  sin- 
cerely believed  and  felt  "  that  sin  was 
a  reproach  to  any  people." 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  principal 
point  at  issue  between  the  partixans  of 
the  opposing  systems,  which  are  at 
present  struggling  for  the  mastery  in 
this  country.  Can  national  education 
be  advantageously  prosecuted,  without 
being  based  upon  religion?  The 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  is  main- 
tained by  a  large  majority  of  the  fa- 
vourers of  tbe  new  national  board. 
They  would,  perhaps,  prefer  an  edu- 
cation strictly  connected  with  religion  ; 
but  deeming  that  impossible,  they  re- 
gard it,  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  a  good  uper 
and  are  disposed  to  say, 

"  Ert  quodam  jirodire  tcnut,  si  non  datur  ultra." 

Their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  must 
be  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  They 
feel  that  any  wisdom  which  begins  in 
any  other  way,  has  its  rout  in  human 
depravity,  and  can  never  be  expected 
to  bear  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness. They  are  convinced  that 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  must 
be  "first  pure,  t/ien  peaceable  and 
they  are  not  a  little  confirmed  in  their 
conviction  by  the  godly  admonition  of 
another  apostle,  "  to  add  to  their  faith, 
vtrtue,  to  virtue,  knowledge.**  Indeed, 
not  merely  an  attention  to  the  word  of 
God,  but  an  observation  of  the  state  of 
society,  has  satisfied  them,  that,  to  at- 
tempt the  civil  or  political  amelioration, 
without  having  made  a  previous  provi- 
sion for  the  moral  and  religious  well- 
being,  of  their  fellow-men,  would  be  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  ;  that  it  would 
be  like  planting  the  tree  with  the  root 
up  and  the  branches  down  ;  and  that  the 
only  certain  result  must  be,  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  root  and  branches.  They 
were  satisfied, in  fact,  that  merely  human 
instruction,  unaccompanied  by  divine 
knowledge,  viould  be  "sowing  the 


wind,"  and  that  they  could  only  expect 
by  so  doing,  "to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

The  other  party  were  of  opinion, 
that  human  knowledge  would  naturally 
lead  to  divine;  that  a  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  could 
hardly  be  attained,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  a  thirst  ior  still  farther 
information  of  a  different  and  a  higher 
kind,  and  that,  most  assuredly,  the 
skill  which  had  been  acquired  would 
enable  those  who  had  acquired  it  more 
readily  to  read  the  Bible. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that,  in  the 
case  supposed,  it  was  not  the  power  but 
the  disposition  which  was  wanted  ;  that 
it  was  one  thing  to  bring  the  horse  to 
the  water ;  another,  and  a  very  different 
ihing,  to  make  him  drink ;  that  the 
very  same  means  which  facilitated  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  facilitatcd.also,  the 
reading  of  many  things  which  could 
bring  with  them  very  little  profit,  even 
if  they  were  not,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, corrupting  or  profane ;  and 
that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
what  both  reason  and  Scripture  teach 
us  it  must  be,  until  informed  and  actu- 
ated by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
must  be,  to  abuse  rather  than  to  derive 
moral  benefit  from  their  merely  tem- 
poral advantages. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the 
parties  whose  conflicting  views  we  are 
thus  contrasting,  were  composed,  in  the 
main,  respectively,  of  tbe  worldly  and 
the  religious  members  of  society.  We 
do  not  mean,  that  the  former  would  he 
truly  designated  as  altogether  without 
religion  ;  or,  that  the  latter  could  be 
described,  as  altogether  without  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  worldliness  ;  but,  as 
far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  we  are 
convinced,  that,  in  the  one,  feeling  and 
principle  predominated,  which  caused 
them,  in  every  project  which  they 
patronised,  to  give  the  uppermost 
place  in  their  thoughts  to  the  world 
that  now  is  ;  and  that,  in  the  other, 
feeling  and  principle  predominated, 
which  rendered  them,  in  all  things 
which  they  put  their  hands  unto,  chiefly 
regardful  of  "the  world  that  is  to 
come."  We  would  say  that  they  were 
also  differenced  by  very  opposite  prac- 
tical persuasions  respecting  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature.  The  one 
looked  upon  man  as  a  being,  fallen, 
indeed,  from  the  high  estate  of  pri- 
meval innocence,  but  still,  by  careful 
moral  culture,  enabled  to  stand  in  his 
own  uprightness  and  integrity  ;  and, 
thercfoic,  requiring  little  "more  than 
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suitable  aid  for  the  development  of 
natural  powers,  by  which  his  inherent 
depravity  might  be  corrected.  They 
looked  upon  humanity  as  a  mass  of  com- 
mingled good  and  evil,  which  possesses 
in  itself  a  principle   of  depuration, 
and  that,  by  instruction  and  discipline, 
such  as  it  is  man's  to  give,  a  rectification 
and  an  adjustment  may  take  place,  bv 
which  individuals  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  the  face  of  society  most  improv- 
ingly  altered.    The  other  are  thorough 
believers  in  the  doctrine,  that  man  has, 
indeed,  •«  very  far  gone  from  bis  ori- 
ginal righteousness     that,  left  to  him- 
self, he  must  only  go  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  ac- 
complishing his  own  redemption  from 
that  thraldom  to  sin  in  which  he  is  taught 
that  the  crime  of  one  has  placed  him  ; 
that  it  requires  a  strength  not  Ms  own  to 
take  him  out  of  that  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption, which  he  feels  to  be  as  much 
his  inheritance  as  his  natural  life  from 
the  first  man,  and  that  he  can  only 
hope,  morally  and  religiously,  to  live 
and  breathe  again,  by  the  preventing 
and  assisting  grace  of  God  cooperating 
for  his  deliverance  and  his  restoration. 
Our  readers  will,  we  are  assured,  par- 
don us  for  thus  enlarging  upon  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  supporters  and 
the  opposers  of  the  national  schools, 
when  tbey  consider  that  it  is  one  which 
must  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
determining  the  respective  parties  in 
their  widely  different  persuasions.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  that,  thinking 
as  they  do,  the  one  should  rest  in  mere 
human  instruction,  as  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  attain  all  that  may  be  neces- 
sary "  for  life  and  for  godliness  ;"  and 
that  the  other  should  believe,  that, 
until  some  deeper  foundation  has  been 
laid,  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  for 
the  promotion  of  that  holiness  which 
affords  the  only  valid  security  for 
peace  upon  earth,  and  is  the  indis- 
pensible  qualification  for  the  happiness 
of  heaven. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  in  advert- 
ing to  the  view  which  has  been  now 
disclosed,  because  we  are  well  con- 
vinced, not  only  that  the  one  paTty  err, 
not  knowing  either  human  nature  or 
the  Scriptures  as  they  should  be 
known,  but,  that  the  other  party  have 
not  been  wise  or  consistent  in  iollow- 
i.ig  out  the  better  views  and  the 
sounder  principles,  with  which  it  was 
their  privilege  to  be  acquainted. 

The  Kildare-place  system — what  is 
that?  It  is  one  according  to  which 
the  Scriptures  must  indeed,  be  read, 


but,  by  a  strict  compliance  with  which, 
they  hardly  can  be  digested.  The 
children  are  made  familiar  with  the 
letter,  and  may  catch  a  portion  of  the 
spirit ;  but  any  systematic  religious 
instruction  is  as  little  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  perusal  of  the  word  of 
God  as  is  there  enjoined,  where  verbal 
or  written  commentary  is  rigidly  in- 
terdicted, as  the  majority  of  unlearned 
ersons  could  derive  of  astronomical 
nowledge,  by  simply  gazing  at  the 
stars. 

We  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
amiable  and  considerate  feelings  which 
gave  rise  to  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions. The  object  of  the  founders  of 
that  society  was,  to  make  it  as  exten- 
sively useful  as  possible.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  studious  in  avoiding 
to  give  any  preference  to  any  one  par- 
ticular creed,  and,  most  especially,  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  could  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Their  aim  was  to  embrace 
as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  their 
benighted  fellow  countrymen,  within 
the  range  of  their  instruction  ;  and, 
provided  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
assented  to,  they  were  not  desirous  of 
inculcating  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect,  under  the  persuasion,  that  thus, 
without  force  or  compulsion,  those  who 
had  been  so  long  led  captive  by  their 
blind  guides,  would  be,  gradually, 
brought  out  of  darkness,  into  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  gospel. 

Now,  plausible  as  this  view  of  the 
subject  appears,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  erroneous.  No  suf- 
ficient provision  could  thus  be  made 
for  instructing  any  portion  of  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion. Therefore,  the  education  which 
might  have  been  afforded,  roust  have 
wanted  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
it  could  be  based,  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  That  children  should 
be  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures 
while  all  commentary  is  withheld,  while 
all  catechisms  are  prohibited,  and  the 
lips  of  the  teachers  absolutely  pad- 
locked against  any  attempt  at  ex- 
plaining the  various  difficulties  which 
must  suggest  themselves  to  tender 
minds — this  is  but  a  very  doubtful 
boon ;  and,  while  such  a  regulation 
was,  in  strictness,  required  to  be  ob- 
served, it  might  well  be  contended  that 
the  Kildare-  place  Society  neglected  a 
most  important  part  of  its  bounden  dutr; 
as  far  as  it  was  not  complied  with,  it  might 
be  charged  with  a  positive  breach  ol 
faith.    So  that,  religious  instruction, 
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properly  so  called,  must  either  be  ne- 
glected according  to  rule,  or  taught 
contrary  to  rule — and  we  scarcely  know 
which  of  the  alternatives  involved  con- 
sequences  the  more  injurious. 

We  were  present  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  oi  Commons  when  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  North  made  the  last 
speech  which  he  ever  delivered,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Kildare-place  institution, 
and  in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley's 
advocacy  of  the  system  at  present  in 
operation  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education.  His  defence  consisted  in 
a  laudatory  detail  of  the  liberal  regula- 
tions of  his  favourite  society,  and  a 
glowing  enumeration  of  specific  in- 
stances, in  which  a  desire  to  avoid  all 
interference  with  religious  peculiarities, 
and  a  respect  for  tender  consciences 
was  exhibited.  One  of  these  struck 
us  very  forcibly,  and  we  will  mention 
it  for  the  edification  of  the  reader  : 

«*  I  was  present,"  said  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, «•  one  day  at  the  dinner  of  the 
schoolmasters,  who  tire  sent  from  the 
different  parts  of  Ireland  to  learn  the 
mode  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  model 
school,  and  I  was  struck,  and,  until  it 
was  explained,  offended,  by  an  omission 
which  1  thought  very  strange.  The  meal 
was  commenced  and  concluded  without 
any  grace  having  been  said.  Having  de- 
sired an  explanation  of  this,  1  was  in- 
formed that  the  individuals  at  table  were 
of  different  religious  denominations,  nud, 
no  common  grace  having  been  agreed  on, 
in  which  tbey  might  all  join,  the  gover- 
nors thought  it  better  to  dispense  with 
any,  lest  some  amongst  the  teachtTS 
should  be  offended !" 

Such,  we  solemnly  assure  the  reader, 
constituted  part  of  the  defence  which 
was  offered  by  this  gifted  and  amiable 
gentleman  for  the  society  of  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  ornament ; 
and,  we  ask,  can  any  thing  more 
be  required  to  prove  that  its  liberality 
was  carried  too  far,  and  that  Christi- 
anity itself  was  compromised,  in  an 
over  anxiety  for  its  dissemination  ? 
We  know,  and  we  revere  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  gentlemen  by  whose  un- 
wearied benevolence  that  society  was 
sustained.  Nothing  ever  was  farther 
from  their  hearts  than,  by  a  specious 
latitudinarianism,  to  injure  the  cause 
of  true  religion.  By  insisting  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  snould  not  be  ex- 
plained, they  imagined  that  they  would 
propitiate  the  haters  of  the  light ;  by 
insisting  that  they  should  be  read,  they 
thought  that  all  the  children  who  fre- 
quented their  schools  would  be  made 


wise  uuto  salvation.  In  both  antici- 
pations they  were  mistaken.  Light 
enough  was  let  in  to  arouse  prejudice  ; 
sufficient  light  was  not  let  in  to  serve 
for  adequate  religious  guidance  ;  and 
those  upon  whose  minds  eny  effect 
could  be  produced,  must  be  rather 
confused  and  bewildered  by  it,  than 
enlightened.  The  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  parts  of  the  system  went 
on  very  well.  There  were  no  dis- 
senters respecting  these,  whose  pre- 
possessions were  to  be  consulted.  It 
was  only  upon  religion  that  such  a 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed,  as  ren- 
dered it  expedient,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  founders  of  this  society,  to  limit 
their  exertions  to  the  bare  reading  of 
the  unexplained  sacred  word — a  prac- 
tice which  may,  no  doubt,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  productive  of  useful- 
ness, but  which, in  many,  must  have  been 
almost  as  unprofitable  as  if  the  Bible  had 
been  contained  in  a  dead  language  ! 

But,  by  far  the  most  deplorable  re- 
sult of  this  latitudinarian  system,  was, 
that  it  led  to  the  present  scheme  of 
national  education.    The  object  of  its 
founders  was  to  realize  a  maximum  of 
extent,  and  a  minimum  of  religious  re- 
quirement ;  and  they  so  far  diluted  and 
generalised  religion  as  to  leave  it  little 
better  than  a  name.    This  they  did  for 
the  purpose   of  conciliating  Roman 
Catholics,  and  they  failed.  Lord  Stanley 
arrived  here  when  the  storm  was 
raging,  that  had  been  stirred  up  by  the 
artifices  of  the  priests.    He  saw  clearly 
the  impossibility  of  subduing  the  op- 
position which  had  been  aroused.  He 
saw  also  that  the  religious  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  Kildare-place  system, 
was  the  very  next  thing  to  no  religious 
instruction  at  all ;  and  that  there  would 
be  no  great  inconsistency  in  those 
who  bad  gone  so  far,  going  a  little  far- 
ther ;  and,  accordingly,  he  devised  the 
plan  which  is  at  present  so  unhappily 
in  such  extensive  operation,  and  to 
which  but  little  shew  of  objection  could 
be  made  by  those  who  were  so  easily 
satisfied  bv  the  very  small  amount  of 
religious  instruction  which  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Kildare-place  system. 
As  an  argumentum  ad  hontinem  ap- 

?lied  to  the  advocates  of  that  system, 
«ord  Stanley's  speech  was  perfectly 
unanswerable ;  and,  indeed,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  defence  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  man  who  pretends  to 
keep  a  horse  alive  by  giving  him  two 
or  three  barley  corns  a-day,  does  not 
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differ  very  widely  from  the  man  who 
resolves  to  destroy  him,  by  starving 
bim  outright  ;  and  the  latter  may,  by 
many,  be  thought  to  have  the  advan- 
tage, because  he  does  not  combine  the 
mockery  of  feeding",  with  the  misery 
of  killing  the  animal  by  a  tedious  pro- 
cess of  maceration.  To  our  minds 
this  is  no  extravagant  exemplification 
of  the  difference  between  those  who 
give  no  sufficient  supply  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  those  who  give  no  religi- 
ous instruction  at  all ;  and,  although,  un- 
doubtedly it  does  not  justify  the  wis- 
dom of  Lord  Stanley's  plan,  it  silences 
those  advocates  of  the  Kildare-place 
system,  who  object,  that  it  does  not 
make  religion  its  basis.  In  truth,  re- 
ligion was  so  far  slighted  by  the  one 
party,  as  greatly  to  palliate  its  neglect 
by  the  other. 

This,  however,  must  be  said,  that  the 
truly  honourable  and  conscientious  in- 
dividuals, by  whom  the  Kildare-place 
system  was  devised,  would  never  have 
suffered  it  to  be  perverted  into  an  en- 
gine for  the  promotion  of  popery  in 
Ireland.  This,  at  least,  was  effectually 
guarded  against,  by  their  zealous  super- 
intendence, and  it  is  very  highly  pos- 
sible that  popery  may  havesuffered  even 
from  the  degree  of  light  which  was  let  in 
upon  it  by  the  reading  of  the  unadulter- 
ated word  of  God.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Romish  priests  began  very  early  to 
take  the  alarm  ;  and  the  demagogues 
also  saw  that  a  handle  might  be  made 
of  it,  to  promote  their  political  objects. 
Hence  the  outcry  tnat  was  raised 
a-pinst  it,  and  which  never  ceased  un- 
til our  infatuated  rulers  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  a  faction,  who,  finding  that 
darkness  could  no  longer  be  substituted 
for  light,  contrived  to  procure  a  sort 
of  light,  which  was  better  for  their  pur- 
poses than  any  darkness. 

We  must  repeat,  that  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  were  the  body,  who,  by 
lowering  the  level  of  Christian  require- 
ment for  public  instruction,  furnished 
the  excuse,  which  has  been  so  readily 
acted  upon,  of  abandoning  it  altogether. 
But,  it  must  be  said,  that,  in  their 
schools,  the  Bible  was,  at  least,  a  de- 
nizen. The  children  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it  read,  in  versions, 
whicli  they  were,  in  their  respective 
denominations,  taught  to  venerate. — 
The  sayings  and  the  doings  of  the 
Lord  of  Life  were  exhibited  to  their, 
as  they  are  presented  to  us  by  the  in- 
spired penmen  ;  and  nothing  was  done 
which  could  diminish  their  respect  for 
that  inestimable  treasure  ot  divine 


truth,  by  insinuating,  into  the  youug 
mind,  any  doubts'respecting  its  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity.    In  the  na- 
tional schools,  the  Bible  is  a  prohibited 
book,  and  the  only  translation  of  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
suffered  to  appear,  is  one  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  with  little  other 
view  than  that  of  bringing  contempt 
on  the  established  version  ;  and  is  so 
interlarded  with  notes,  and  criticisms 
and  references  to  the  conflicting  opi- 
nions of  various  learned  theologians,  as 
though  it  were  designed  in  mockery  of 
the  tender  capacities  of  those  for  whose 
use  it  has  been  prepared.    We  may 
not  say,  and  we  do  not,  indeed,  believe, 
that  the  reverend  and  the  right  re- 
verend  members  of  the  Established 
Church  belonging  to  the  Hoard,  in- 
tended thus  to  exhibit  the  uncer- 
tain guidance  which  is  afforded  by 
the  written  word,  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  the  more  assured  direction 
which  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  put 
themselves  implicitly  under  the  go- 
vernance of  tradition  ;  but,  if  such  had 
been  their  design,  their  object  could 
not  be  more  completely  answered. 
Assuredly,  Dr.  Murray  has  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  system  which 
is  so  well  calculated  to  subserve  the 
ends  of  the  infallible  church  ;  and  if 
much  has  been  gained  by  effecting  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools, 
still  more  has  been  gained  by  effecting 
the  introduction  of  such  a  poor,  sus- 
picious, and  unauthorised  rendering  of 
a  portion  of  it,  as  must  confirm  all  the 
prejudices  against  it  which  have  been 
instilled  into  one  class  of  learners,  and 
cause  it  to  be  regarded,  by  the  other,  as 
but  a  very  doubtful  help  in  the  way  of 
life  everlasting. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
attention  of  government,  and  of  Lord 
Stanley  in  particular,  was  not  early 
turned  to  the  working  of  that  system 
which  had  been  so  long  in  operation, 
under  the  Association  for  Discounte- 
nancing Vice,  and  which  was  managed 
chiefly,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
established  clergy.  This  was  indeed, 
a  system,  which,  if  more  extensively 
furnished  with  means  of  usefulness,  was 
calculated,  in  our  judgment,  to  do 
more  for  the  moral,  religious,  and  lite- 
rary improvement  of  the  people,  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  Kildare-place  Society  recom- 
mended itself  by  the  accommodating 
character  of  its  rules  and  regulations; 
and  had  such  respect  for  the  religious 
scruples  of  all  those  who  were  con- 
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nected  with  it,  that  it  forebore  to  teach 
the  religious  principles  of  any.  **  The 
Association"  felt,  that,  by  proceeding 
upon  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  compro- 
mising the  truth  of  God,  and  setting  a 
most  pernicious  example  of  indifference 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  he  should 
be  worshipped.  Accordingly,  while 
the  Bible  was  read  by  all  the  children 
who  frequented  their  schools,  the  cate- 
chism was  taught,  and  suitable  religious 
instruction  was  given,  to  all  those  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  England. 
The  schoolmasters  were  all  appointed 
by  the  clergymen  of  the  respective 
parishes,  and  were  strictly  under  their 
superintendence  and  control ;  and 
while  mere  literary  instruction,  toge- 
ther with  such  moral  and  religious  in- 
formation as  might  be  gleaned  from 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  freely 
imparted  to  all,  special  care  was  taken, 
by  the  inculcation  of  our  creeds  and 
formularies,  to  promote,  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  according  to 
that  model  which  the  state  has  deemed 
the  most  approved,  the  knowledge  aud 
practice  of  our  divine  religion. 

And  now  for  the  result.  The  reader 
may  suppose  that  this  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive system,  as  he  may  be  pleased  to 
call  it,  had  the  effect  of  banishing  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  the  Association 
schools,  and  rendering  them  mere  se- 
minaries for  the  children  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  No  such  thing.  These 
schools  continue  to  this  day  to  be  just 
as  frequently  resorted  to  by  children 
of  the  one  denomination,  as  by  children 
of  the  other.  We  believe,  (we  speak 
from  memory,)  that  out  of  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  thousand  children,  who 
are  thus  in  process  of  education,  fully 
one  half  are  Roman  Catholics !  And, 
what  is  more,  this  most  uncompromis- 
ing society  is  the  only  one  against 
which  an  outcry  has  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  been  raised,  upon  the  ground, 
that  its  schools  were  mere  traps  for 
converts ! 

The  character  of  these  schools  may 
be  learned  from  the  report  of  the  edu- 
cation commissioners,  a  majority  of 
whom  entered  upon  their  enquiry, 
with  prejudices  against  the  Established 
Church,  not  to  be  easily  overcome.  That 
report  was  made  after  a  diligent,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  jealous  personal  exami- 
nation of  them,  aud  it  is  as  favourable, 
and,  indeed,  as  flattering  as  their  best 
friends  could  wish.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  when  Mr.  Stanley  dis- 
closed his  project  of  the  present 


national  system,  and  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  Mr  Frankland 
Lewis  rise  in  his  place,  and  inter- 
cede for  the  schools  of  the  Association, 
with  an  earnestness  which  proved  his 
conviction  of  their  worth,  although,  un- 
happily, without  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  the  honourable  mover  to  leave 
even  th:it  little  city  of  refuge  to  the 
abandoned  and  persecuted  Protestants 
of  Ireland. 

Now,  what  do  these  facts  prove  ? — 
They  prove,  that,  after  the  fairest  trial, 
a  system  of  compromise  has,  compara- 
tively failed,  and  an  uncompromising 
system  has  comparatively  succeeded. 
They  prove,  that  there  is  no  use,  but 
the  contrary,  in  directing  or  encourag- 
ing the  people  to  regard  the  Established 
Church  at  an  offence.  The  religion  of 
the  state  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
all ; — the  civil  magistrate  should  see  that 
it  is  not  treated  with  disrespect  bv 
any  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm.  If 
it  be  corrupt,  let  it  be  reformed  ;  if  it 
be  erroneous,  let  it  be  corrected.  It 
claims  no  exemption  from  human  im- 
perfection or  human  infirmity  ; — it  ar- 
rogates not  to  itself  the  attribute  of  in- 
fallibility. But,  as  long  as  it  is  the 
established  church,  it  is  weakness  and 
folly  to  admit  the  notion,  that  its  mere 
existence  should  be  regarded,  by  any 
class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  as  a  griev- 
ance, or  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  are 
entitled  to  take  exception  against  a 
system  of  national  education,  because, 
while  it  may  be  made  available  by  all, 
it  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
moral  and  religious  bringing  up  of  the 
children  who  profess  the  national  reli- 
gion. 

It  is  our  belief,  that,  if  the  principle 
were  fullv  and  fairly  acted  upon,  all 
those  difficulties  would  vanish,  which 
have,  more  or  less,  clogged  and  ob- 
structed every  education  project  which 
has  been  acted  upon  since  it  was  aban- 
doned. As  far  as  education  was  use- 
ful, it  would  be  sought,  and  it  would 
be  found,  by  all  those  who  really 
desired  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
were  disposed  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  which  would  be  af- 
forded. This  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  success  which  attended  the  Asso- 
ciation schools.  But,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  show  an  example 
of  indifference  respecting  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  is  only  natural  that 
those  who  dissent  from  it,  should  ex- 
hibit an  aversion  ;  and  if  its  natural 
protectors  are  not  disposed  to  exert 
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themselves  in  defence  of  its  rights,  it  which  we  have  already  so  favourably 

cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  be  adverted,  and  which  has  had  so  much 

regarded  with  reverence  by  its  natural  success,  under  so  many  disadvantages, 

enemies;  or  that  these  will  forego  any  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  lamented, 

favourable  opportunity  that  may  pre*  that,  in  the  matter  of  education,  quality 

tent  itself  of  crippling   its   means,  has  been  made  secondary  to  quantity, 

abridging  its  privileges,  or  undermin-  and  depth  has  been  less  considered 

ing  its  authority.  than  surface.    The  efficiency  of  a  given 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  we  limit  the  system  has  been  judged  of  rather  by 

instrumentality  for  diffusing  instruction  the  extent  to  which  it  may  have 

through  the  mass  of  the  population  in  reached, th&irbj  the  Jruits of  which  it  has 

Ireland,  to  the  established  clergy,  its  been  productive.    And  hence,  the 

extent  must  be  circumscribed  indeed  ;  hasty  preference  which  is  so  frequently 

and,  if  we  shackle  it  with  the  condi-  given,  to  plans,  which,  seemingly,  em- 

tion  of  inculcating  the  tenets  of  the  brace  much,  while  they  accomplish  little, 

established  church,  upon  the  children  above  those  which,  seemingly,  embrace 

professing  that  communion,  it  must  little,  while  they  accomplish  much, 

become  so  unpopular  as  to  be  almost  There  is  a  noisy  barrenness,  which  is 

without  any  beneficial  operation.    To  too  often  admired  j  and  there  is  a 

the  latter  allegation  we  reply,  by  de-  noiseless  industry,  which  is  too  often 

nying  the  fact ;  and  we  appeal  to  what  disregarded. 

has  been  already  stated,  respecting  the  Much  of  evil  has,  we  are  persuaded, 
working  of  the  svstcm  set  on  foot  by  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  force  edu- 
the  Association  for  Discountenancing  cation  upon  a  reluctant  people.  It 
Vice,  as  furnishing  its  substantial  refu-  should  be  the  object  of  wise  men,  rather 
tation.  To  the  former,  we  reply  by  to  excite  the  appetite  for  instruction, 
stating,  that  we  are  far,  indeed,  from  than  to  anticipate,  it  by  providing  an 
wishing  to  limit  the  management  and  over  supply  of  food.  When  the  de- 
superintendence  of  such  a  national  sys-  sire  of  knowledge  has  once  been  awak- 
tem  as  we  desire  to  see  in  operation,  ened,  and  its  advantages  exhibited,  in 
to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church ;  the  present  state  of  society  the  means 
and  we  are  not  only  favourably  dis-  of  intellectual  improvement  will  readily 
posed  to,  but  we  earnestly  covet,  the  be  found  ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the 
cooperation  of  all  those  enlightened  enlightened  Christian  philanthropist 
lay  members  who  take  a  lively  interest  should  be,  so  to  regulate  the  instruction 
in  the  moral  and  religious  well-being  to  be  conveyed,  as  that  the  intellectual 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  even  of  such  should  not  get  an  unfair  start  of  the 
dissenters  as  may  agree  in  the  doc-  moral  nature. 

trine,  while  they  object  to  the  discipline  We  cannot  look  around  us  without 

of  the  Church  of  England.    Of  the  seeing,  that  the  facilities  arc  great,  as 

favourable  disposition  of  many  such,  compared  with  those  which  existed  at 

we  feel  well  assured.    We  have  al-  any  former  period,  for  quickening  and 

ways,  in  our  own  minds,  made  a  dis-  developing  the   mere  intellect,  and 

tinctton  between  the  sweet  and  the  storing  the  mere  understanding  of  the 

bitter  dissenters — between  those  who  multitude ;  while  difficulties,  almost 

dissent  from  the  tenderness  of  their  equally  numberless,  present  themselves, 

consciences  ;  and  those  who  dissent  which  must  operate,  if  not  removed,  in 

from  the  perversity  of  their  natures—  seriously  checking,  or  grievously  per- 

between  those  whose  dissent  indicates  verting  the  growth  of  those  principles 

religious  peculiarity,  and  those  whose  which  would.lead  them  to  embrace  and 

dissent  indicates  political  discontent —  to  venerate  true  religion.    The  one  set 

between  those  whose  dissent  arises  of  faculties  are,  as  it  were,  placed  in  a 

from  a  hatred  of  the  established  church,  hot-bed,  in  which  they  must  be  prema- 

and  those  whose  dissent  arises  from  an  turely  called  forth  ;  the  other  are  placed 

aspiration  after  a  perfection,  to  be  in  a  chill  and  blighting  atmosphere,  in 

sought,  beside,  or,  beyond jt ;  and  of  which  their  inherent  energy  must  be 

this  latter,  (which  we  hope  we  may  call  impaired,  and  their  best  tendencies 

by  far  the  more  numerous  class,)  we  counteracted.    Now,  it  should  be  the 

are  persuaded  thut  a  vast  majority  business  of  the  enlightened  Chiistian 

would  be  found,  who  would  cordially  statesman  to  hold  this  steadily  in  view  : 

cooperate  with  the  established  clergy,  and,  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  religious 

in  carrying  out,  into  extensive  opera-  and   intellectual  improvement  of  the 

tion,  a  system  of  national  instruction,  people,  to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that 

modelled  upon  the  plan  of  that  to  there  are  influences  at  work,  both  in 
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the  state  of  society,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  w  hich,  if  left  to  themselves,  have 
a  tendency  to  discipline  and  invigorate 
his  mental  powers,  while  they  have  no 
tendency,  but  the  reverse,  to  aid  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  moral  nature.  And 
it  should  be  his  object  to  provide,  by 
t  system  of  compensation,  for  this  great 
natural  deficiency,  and  to  see  that  that 
knowledge,  which  only  concerns  us  as 
creatures  of  time,  should  not  be  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  those  princi- 
ples or  those  habits,  which  concern  us 
as  creatures  of  eternity. 

-  As  creatures  of  eternity  V  What 
an  absurdity!  This  will  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  political  worldling,  who, 
like  Gallio,  cares  for  none  of  these 
things.  With  him  we  do  not  argue, 
because  to  argue  with  him  would  be 
vain.  We  leave  him  to  the  more  sure 
correction  of  experience  ;  which  must, 
in  the  long  run,  satisfy  the  most  scep- 
tical, of  the  worthlessness,  and  even  of 
the  mischief,  in  a  merely  worldly  point 
of  view,  of  any  system  of  literary  in- 
struction that  is  not  based  upon  reli- 
gion. If  we  could  even  afford  space 
at  present  to  bestow  a  very  brief  con- 
sideration on  the  state  of  France,  where 
the  experiment  of  mere  literary  educa- 
tion has  been  most  fully  tried,  we 
might  adduce  abundant  evidence  to 
show,  that  it  has  proved  anything  but 
a  specific  against  the  profligacy  and 
the  criminality  of  the  people. 

But  many,  who  strenuously  object 
against  any  divorce  between  religious 
and  intellectual  education,  seem  to 
think  that  Ireland  presents  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  which  should,  in 
almost  all  other  cases,  be  observed  ;  and 
that  that  may  be  a  good  here,  which, 
in  England,  or,  in  Scotland,  should  only 
be  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil. — 
The  justifying  difference,  they  consider 
to  be,  the  extent  to  which  popery 
spreads  in  this  country,  which  must 
oppose,  as  they  imagine,  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  any  educa- 
tional system,  which  has,  for  its  basis, 
the  everlasting  gospel.  Besides,  they 
imagine,  as  we  before  intimated,  that 
the  admission  of  literary  must  make 
way  for  religious  instruction  ;  that  any 
light  must  be,  pro  tanto,  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  empire  of  darkness ; — 
and  that,  when  children  are  taught  to 
read,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  nearer 
than  they  were  before  to  the  only  ge- 
nuine sources  of  moral  and  religious 
illumination.  Their  argument  is,  that 
although  they  would  not  prefer  the 
present  national  system  to  a  more 


scriptural  one,  if  such  were  to  be  had  ; 
yet,  that  it  is,  manifestly,  better  than 
none  at  all ; — the  only  alternative,  as 
they  contend,  which  remains,  if  it  should 
be  rejected. 

Now,  while  we  admit  that  this  w 
plausible,  we  contend  that  it  is  nothing 
more.  It  has,  indeed,  been  refuted, 
in  one  of  the  preceding  pages,  by  anti- 
cipation. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  literary  light  must,  neces- 
sarily, lead  to  moral  habits.  We  would 
ask  those  gentlemen  who  have  put 
forth  such  a  strong  declaration  on  the 
subject,  in  their  recent  manifesto  from 
the  diocess  of  Deny,  whether  their  uni- 
versity experience  has  led  them  to  any 
such  conclusion  ?  That  clear  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  our  religious 
duties  may,  and  frequently  do,  result 
from  high  enlightenment,  is  very  true  ; 
but  the  question  is — are  the  disposi- 
tions increased,  or  the  temptations  di- 
minished, which  prevent  men  from 
acting  on  those  clear  convictions  ?  Is 
there  not  a  law  in  their  members,  which 
will  still  war  against  the  law  of  their 
minds  ?  And  is  not  this  pronounced 
emphatically,  to  be  the  condemna- 
tion, u  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil  V 

To  our  minds,  nothing  can  be  more 
preposterous,  than  to  assert,  that  the 
were  ability  to  read  and  write,  must  ne- 
cessarily exercise  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  as  well  as  the  men- 
tal character  of  those  who  are  only 
thus  far  instructed.  We  must  reject 
the  authoritative  declarations  of  Holy 
Writ,  if  we  do  not  believe,  that  there 
is  much  in  the  unconverted  man,  by 
which  such  a  power  must  be  perverted. 
It  may  be  very  reasonably  presumed, 
that  men  will  do  what  they  like,  when  no 
formidable  obstacle  is  opposed  to  their 
desires  ; — it  cannot  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed that  they  will  do  what  they 
ought,  when  natural  propensities  are 
to  be  resisted.  Therefore,  we  contend, 
mere  elementary  instruction,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  a  certain  means  of  leading 
to  higher  and  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  and  the  foundation  is  thus,  at 
once,  withdrawn  from  the  only  hypo- 
thesis, upon  which  the  Irish  national 
system  can  be,  with  any  colour  of 
plausibility,  supported. 

But,  wc  arc  told,  this  system  does 
not  exclude  religious  instruction.  The 
clergy  of  the  several  persuasions  are 
fully  at  liberty  to  impart  religious  in- 
struction to  such  as  desire  it ;  and 
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there  is  even  a  provision  made  for 
this,  in  the  specification  of  a  particular 
time,  when  such  religious  instruction 
may  be  conveyed.  There  is,  but  that 
only  proves,  that,  during  the  hours  of 
instruction,  it  is  interdicted.  We 
know,  well,  that  there  is  a  time  for 
everything  ;  and,  that,  unless  a  certain 
order  be  observed  in  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  but  little  effectual 
progress  can  be  expected.  But  will 
any  one,  who  is  more  than  a  nominal 
professor  of  Christianity,  will  any  sin- 
cere believer  tell  us,  that  there  is  any 
time  during  which  a  communication  of 
the  vital  truths  of  religion  should  be 
absolutely  forbidden  f  No  one  can  tell 
when  or  how  a  youth  may  be  prompted 
to  ask  his  teacher  some  question,  the 
answer  to  which,  if  rightly  given, 
might  no  far  to  save  his  soul  alive. — 
And  snail  a  Christian  instructor  be 
placed,  by  a  Christian  state,  in  circum- 
stances, in  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  silence  that  child,  by  telling  him, 
that  such  matters  must  not  then  be 
thought  of,  and  that  he  must  defer  his 
enquiry  to  a  more  convenient  season— 
which  more  convenient  season  may 
never  come  ;  or,  if  it  should,  may  only 
come  to  bring  him  under  the  guidance 
of  one  by  whom  his  moral  nature  may 
be  perverted  ?  It  is  no  answer  to 
this,  to  say,  that  the  supposed  must  be 
an  unfrequent  case.  In  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  case  is  unfrequent ; — but  that 
is  not  the  question.  Are  we  to  justify 
a  system  in  which  such  a  case  may 
occur  ;  where  a  schoolmaster  must  be 
compelled  to  baulk  the  moral  appetite 
of  a  child,  and  to  refer  him  for  instruc- 
tion, in  the  most  important  concern 
about  which  he  can  be  solicitous,  to  one 
who  may  only  "  darken  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge  V  Can  that 
system  be  a  good  one  which  thus  re- 
quires  of  any  teacher  to  withhold  the 
bread  of  life  from  one  who  may  then, 
for  the  first  time,  begin  to  hunger  aud 
thirst  after  righteousness  ? — nay  more, 
which  absolutely  makes  it  a  matter  of 
obligation  upon  him,  instead  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  eager  enquirer  after  re- 
ligious truth,  the  only  acceptable  way 
of  salvation,  the  new  aud  the  living 
way  which  Christ  hath  established  with 
his  blood,  to  turn  over  his  interesting 
pupil  to  one,  by  whom,  if  he  be  fed  at 
all,  he  will  be  fed  upon  the  husks  of 
perverted  doctrine,  and  who  will  hew 
out  for  him  cisterns  which  hold  no 
water  ? 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  -or 


misrepresented,  as  though  we  wished 
to  convert  our  schoolmasters  into  the- 
ologians. No  such  thing.  Their  prin- 
cipal duty  must  be  of  a  different  Kind. 
But,  cases  will  frequently  occur  in 
which  to  forbid  them  to  give  any  light 
or  any  guidance  to  a  human  being, 
solicitous  for  religious  knowledge, 
must  be  to  compel  them  to  sin  against 
God.  And  we  ask  the  Christian  sup- 
porters of  the  present  Irish  education 
scheme,  is  that  a  conditiou  in  which 
they  would  have  any  human  creature 
placed  ?  Or,  ought  a  system,  requiring 
such  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  have  any 
Christian  supporters  ? 

We  will  be  told  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  is  not  withheld  during 
the  hours  of  school  ;  for  that  a  book  of 
extracts  has  been  prepared,  containing 
almost  all  that  is  interesting  or  valu- 
able in  the  Gospels.  **  A  book  of  ex- 
tracts!" That  can  be  no  substitute 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  may  be 
truly  said,  that,  in  the  communication 
of  religious  truth,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  matter  ;  and  the  *  excerpta* 
from  the  divine  word,  by  which  its 
place  is  sought  to  be  supplied,  is  al- 
most as  little  calculated  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  wnich 
adorn  and  render  it  attractive,  as  the 
perishing  flowers,  which  arc  rudely 
plucked  from  their  native  bed,  are,  of 
the  beauties  of  a  natural  garden. 
Those  who  are  dependent  upon  such 
a  book  for  instruction,  may  read,  in- 
deed, the  sayings  of  our  Lord,  just  as 
they  may  read  the  sayings  of  a  So- 
crates or  a  Plato  ;  but  they  can  hold 
no  living  converse  with  him  "  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake;"  and,  what- 
ever may  be  the  weight  which  they 
are  disposed  to  acknowledge  in  bts 
words,  the  purifying  and  vitalising  in- 
fluences, which  belong  to  the  tran- 
scendant  and  heavenly  character  of 
the  man-God,  must  be  wanting.  Now 
this  it  is  that  constitutes  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  Christianity  ; — the  very 
air,  without  which  we  can  neither  live, 
nor  move,  nor  have  any  spiritual  being. 
When  the  sacred  context  of  holy  writ 
is  torn,  as  it  were,  live  asunder,  an  es- 
sence evaporates  which  deprives  it  of 
more  than  half  its  power;  and  the 
very  most  that  can  be  accomplished 
will  be,  the  construction  of  a  specious 
morality  out  of  the  mouldering  ele- 
ments of  defunct  religion.  No  wonder 
that  infidels  and  Socinians  should  re- 
joice in  a  project  which  must  so  pow- 
erfully subserve  their  favourite  sys- 
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tems !  Bat  are  do  not  wish  to  bring 
oar  little  children  to  admire  the  statue 
of  a  dead  Christ,  but  to  listen  to  the 
converse  of  a  living  Saviour.  It  is 
thus  alone,  as  we  !>elieve,  that  they  can 
be  thoroughly  purified.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  we  can  expect  them  to  receive 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  adoption. 
Oh!  there  is  a  power  in  incarnate 
God-head,  to  disenthral,  and  to  ruise, 
and  to  regenerate  the  mind,  which  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
the  merely  carnal  man  to  conceive! 
There  is  something  in  the  august  hu- 
mility, the  austere  benignity,  the  un- 
compromising gentleness,  the  lofty  low- 
lines*  of  the  Saviour,  as  he  is  presented 
to  us  by  the  inspired  evangelists,  in 
his  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  for  which  no  substi- 
tute can  be  found  in  any  mutilated  frag- 
ments of  his  history  ;  and  those  who 
imagine  that  any  adequate  provision 
is  made  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
the  youthful  generation,  in  the  book  of 
extracts  which  it  has  suited  the  views 
of  the  Education  Board  to  substitute 
for  the  sacred  volume,  must  not  only 
be  themselves,  either  ignorant  of,  or 
indifferent  about,  the  power  of  true 
religion,  but  miserably  unacquainted 
with  the  only  effectual  mode  of  bring- 
ing it  home,  savingly,  to  the  hearts  of 
Christians. 

Still,  we  will  be  told,  that  religion  is 
a  concern  with  which  the  state  has 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  we  should 
carefully  eschew  the  teaching  of  any 
particular  creed,  in  any  project  of 
national  education. — **  That  the  state 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  1" 
Have  we  abjured  our  Christianity? 
Is  it  a  fable,  that  Christ's  divine  reli- 
gion constitutes  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land  ?  Is  this  an  antiquated 
prejudice,  which  it  becomes  us  to  get 
rid  of,  as  we  value  the  repute  of  modern 
illumination  ?  So  thought  not  the 
great  and  the  wise  of  old ;  the  illus- 
trious founders  of  our  noble  consti- 
tution ;  who  were  not  ashamed  to  lay 
iU  foundations  deeply  and  strongly  in 
a  recognition  of  those  sacred  truths 
which  God  in  his  goodness  and  his 
mercy  has  revealed,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  which,  society  itself 
could  not  subsist,  for  any  noble  or  for 
any  useful  purpose.  Therefore  it  was, 
that  the  religious  well-being  of  the 
community  was  always  connected  in 
their  minds,  with  everv  plan  of  tempo- 
ral improvement ;  and  that  the  church 
was,  as  it  were,  married  to  the  state, 


and  ordained  to  be  a  help-meet  for  it, 
in  the  discharge  of  its  various  and 
complicated  duties,  in  this  troublous 
and  agitated  world.  There  was  thus 
a  grace  and  a  glory  shed  upon  the 
fabric  of  human  society,  iu  the  light  of 
which  it  might  well  rejoice.  Man  was 
contemplated,  from  his  birth,  by  the 
civil  governor,  as  a  creature  destined 
to  immortality  ;  and  society  stood 
pledged,  by  the  very  principles  upon 
which  it  was  constituted,  to  see  that  a 
due  provision  was  made,  for  the  in- 
struction and  the  confirmation  in  righ- 
teousness, of  every  creature  having  an 
immortal  soul.  Accordingly,  the  clergy 
were  the  recognised  guardians  and  pro- 
moters of  national  education  ;  ana  no 
one  conceived  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  their  duty 
towards  their  neighbour,  without  laying 
the  foundation  of  it  in  their  duty  to- 
wards God.  Instead  of  resofviug 
religion  into  morality,  it  was  their 
object  to  derive  morality  from  religion. 
But  our  modern  education  mongers 
|*have  changed  all  that.*  The  church 
is  no  longer  to  be  a  help-meet  for  the 
state.  Religion  is  no  longer  to  be 
"the  one  thing  needful."  Men  are 
now  to  be  brought  up  without  any 
definite  religious  impressions,  except, 
indeed,  that  Christianity  is  a  sort  of  com- 
monage, and  that  it  would  be  unjust 
and  Miberal,  to  mark,  with  any  peculiar 
preference,  any  one  class  above  any 
other  of  professing  Christians. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  more  fair  and 
open  in  the  advocates  of  the  Irish 
education  scheme,  to  begin  bv  attacking 
the  connection  between  church  and 
state,  than  by  abrogating  the  duties 
and  nullifying  the  privileges  of  the 
established  clergy.  While  the  one 
subsists,  the  others  should  be  recog- 
nised as  subsisting  also.  But  to  jilck 
from  the  church  its  prerogatives,  while 
the  name  of  a  state  connection  is  suf- 
fered to  remain,  is,  at  once,  to  degrade 
it,  and  to  deceive  the  people.  It  is  to 
cheat  unsuspecting  Christians  with  the 
mockery  of  an  unreal  pageant,  when 
the  power  and  the  inflnencc  which  it 
once  possessed,  to  rebuke  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,  has  been 
taken  away ;  when  the  high  and  the 
honourable  alliance,  by  which  it  once 
was  dignified,  has  been  degraded  to  a 
species  of  concubinage  ;  and  its  exist- 
ence is  only  perceived  in  the  scoffs 
and  the  tauntings  of  its  enemies. 

But,  mav  we  not  safely  recognize 
the  principle,  that  religious  education 
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belongs  peculiarly  to  the  parents  of  The  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  to 

the  several  children  who  frequent  oar  that  sort  of  consideration  which  is 

national  schools ;  and  that,  provided  now  contended  for,  is  not  better  than 

their  wishes,  in  that  respect,  be  com-  the  claims  of  the  Quaker,  the  Inde- 

5 lied  with,  the  state  will  have  done  its  pendent,  the  Arian,  or  the  Socinian  ; 

uty.    This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  and,  to  admit  such  claims  to  the  extent 

which  has  lately  been  put  forward  by  required,  would  be  to  make  their  into- 

some  few  of  the  Irish  clergy,  as  a  lerance  the  regulator  of  our  liberality, 

means  of  reconciling  the  remainder  of  instead  of  making1  our  own  liberality 

their  body  to  the  Education  Board,  the  regulator  of  our  toleration.  It 

and  securing,  for  the  benefit  of  Pro-  would,  in  fact,  carry  indulgence  to- 

testant  children,  if  not  a  portion  of  the  wards  others  to  an  extent  that  would 

national  grant,  at  least  some  partici-  amount  to  intolerance  towards  our- 

pation  in  its  advantages.    Coming  selves.    That  would  be  liberality  with 

from  the  quarter  it  does,  such  a  pro-  a  vengeance ! 

posal  is   entitled  to   respect ;    and  The  respected  gentlemen  who  have 

we  will  bestow  upon  it  as  calm  and  put  themselves  forward  in  this  business 

as  dispassionate  a  consideration,  as  its  navet  *,n  truth,  mistaken  the  real  ques- 

respcctcd  propounders  can  require.  tjon.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

In  the  first  place,  does  not  the  state  every  parent  in  this  country  possesses 

discharge  its  whole  duty,   when  it  the  right  of  bringing  up  his  children 

regulates  the  religious  bringing  up  of  in  wnat  he  conceives  to  be  the  right 

children,  according  to  the  wishes  of  wav.    With  that  right  the  state  inter- 

their  respective  parents  ?    It  does  not  fere8  not.    But  when  he  urges  it  be- 

Ifit  be  bound  to  promote  Christianity,  yon(j  tne  most  perfect  liberty  to  pro- 

when  it  suffers  itself  to  be  thus  re-  fess,  and  to  practise  his  own  mode  of 

stricted,  it  cither  forgets  or  abandons  religious  belief,  and  requires  that  the 

the  most  important  part  of  its  Christian  gtate  thaU  teach  no  other,  he  claims,  we 

duty.    It  mistakes  negligence  for  libe-  humbly  think,  what  is  not  warranted 

rality,  and  indifference  for  toleration,  by  either  reason  or  Scripture  ;  and 

But,  are  not  parents  to  have  a  const*-  what  cannot  be  conceded  without  a 

ence;  and,  is  not  that  conscience  to  be  compromise  of  Christian  truth,  and  an 

respected  ?    It  is  ;  but  Uicu  are  alto  to  invasion  of  Christian  liberty. 

respect  the  conscience  of  the  state.    A  «                   u            ^  e 

Christian  legislature  should,  in  its  wis-  "  But.  are.  not  thc  1f«raP1«»  of  j>« 

doin,  devise  a  plan  of  national  instruc-  e™«  brethren    0  be  respected  T 

tion,  which  in  their  judgment,  may  be  Jhf *  are*  i "  «™r*'s  the^ "?  not 

best  calculated  to  promote  the  know-  tou.b£  made1  the  A*"**!™  °S  clams> 

ledge  and  the  practice  of  our  divine  ^7  Urgcd  t0  the,r  Jl!  txXeoXt  n?* 

religion.    Many  who  dissent  from  the  *ead  to  a^feve?nc^  °1 the  con.nf 

national  creed,  cannot,  probably,  go  between  Church  and  State,  and  to  the 

the  whole  way  along  with  them,  (n  the  d,su!e  °f  »nv  public  or  authoritative 

principles  upon  which  this  national  ^culcatiou  of  the  national  religion, 

system  is  to  be  constructed  ;  and  they  The  leading  idea  by  which  our 

are,  accordingly,  at  perfect  liberty  to  friends  in  Derrv  seem  to  be  deluded, 

establish,  for  themselves,  any  other  is,  that  by  abandoning  all  peculiar  care 

system,  by  which  their  own  peculiar  of  religious,  they  will  obtain  some  in- 


views  may  be  best  promoted.  We  defineable  control  over  general 
would  secure  to  them  their  indisput-  cation ;  and  that  the  schools  at  present 
able  privilege  to  think  and  to  act  for  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of 
themselves  ;  and,  having  done  so,  Roman  Catholics,  will  be  brought  un- 
they  can  require  no  more  ;  they  cannot  der  their  influence  in  such  a*  way  as, 
claim  it  as  a  privilege  that  the  state  shall  that,  even  though  they  should  not  do 
not  take  the  best  means  in  its  power,  for  them  much  good,  they  may  prevent 
promoting  the  moral  and  religious  well-  them  from  doing  the  state  much  evil. 
being  of  its  members.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  chimerical 
To  admit  such  a  claim,  would  be  to  expectation.  In  any  such  partnership  at 
banish  national  Christianity.  If  one  they  propose  to  themselves,  the  greater 
sect  may  prefer  it,  every  other  may  must  always  predominate  over  the  less, 
prefer  it  also  ;  and  thus,  verity  after  and  instead  of  their  exercising  a  salu- 
verity  of  the  Christian  scheme,  would,  tary  influence  over  the  benighted  ma- 
one  by  one,  be  blotted  out,  until  reli-  jonty,  the  benighted  majority,  and  their 
gion  itself  was  totally  extinguished,  spiritual  rulers,  would  exercise  a  mo*t 
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pernicious  influence  over  them.*  In 
abandoning  their  bounden  duty  of 
taking  care  of  their  oum,  and  holding 
up  to  the  community  at  large  a  model 
of  national  education,  such  as  they  deem 
best  and  wisest,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiming  at  an  authority  which  they 
never  will  be  permitted  to  exercise — 
they  are  catching  at  the  shadow,  while 
ikey  lose  the  substance.  We  could 
easily  conceive  (if  our  respect  for  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme  did  not  forbid 
the  supposition)  such  advice  given  to 
them  by  some  Talleyrand  in  canonicals, 
who  has  his  own  ends  to  serve,  and 
who,  in  exhorting  them  to  cast  them- 
selves down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  may  tell  them  that,  in  so  doing-, 
they  will  only  more  conspicuously 
commend  themselves  to  the  favour  of 
God  M  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
is  the  only  answer  which  he  should  re- 
ceive from  faithful  men,  who  are  re- 
solved to  abide  by  the  "  rock  of  ages," 
and  to  rely  upon  the  divine  protection 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  how- 
ever painful  or  difficult  it  may  be, 
rather  than  deviate,  in  the  least,  from 
the  strict  line  of  duty,  from  a  pre- 


sumptuous hope  that  they  may,  in  such 
wise,  more  effectually  obtain  the  divine 
protection. 

We  are  very  desirous  of  dealing  ten- 
derly with  the  gentlemen  from  whom 
this  suggestion  has  proceeded  ;  because 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  they 
were  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
heal  divisions,  and  were  under  the  firm 
persuasion  that,  upon  the  whole,  re- 
ligion would  be  benefitted  by  their  pro- 
ject. But  we  must  tell  them  that  their 
proposal  was  very  ill-timed,  and  that 
there  never  probably  was  a  time  when 
it  was  less  expedient.  The  Irish  clergy 
amidst  all  their  privations,  were  earn- 
ing undying  reputation  for  themselves, 
by  the  steadiness  with  which  the  anti- 
Christian  education  project  continued 
to  be  resisted.  Iu  England  and  Scot- 
land the  people  were  beginning  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  monstrous  wickedness 
of  such  a  project.  It  had  lost  some  of 
its  most  ardent  supporters.  Every 
one  began  to  see  clearly  that  it  must 
throw  the  whole  education  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  And  the  disclosures  which 
took  place  upon  the  intimidation  com- 


•  The  following  we  extract  from  a  very  able  essay  entitled,  »«  Thought*  on  the 
Elements  of  Civil  Government,"  which  we  regret  exceedingly  that  our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  notice  at  present  as  it  deserves.  Speaking  of  an  attempt  at  the 
united  education  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  upon  the  principle  adopted  by 
the  National  Board,  the  writer  observes: — 

"  The  attempt  will  fail,  because,  although  the  Protestant  prejudice  against  the  plan 
did  not  exist  to  obstruct  the  success  of  the  experiment  by  an  absolute  abandonment 
of  it,  there  are  causes  which  would  necessarily  and  effectually  render  the  project  of 
untied  education  of  both  classes  abortive.  First,  the  overpowering  superiority  in 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  all  the  schools,  and  in  whom  an  hatred  of 
the  name  of  Protestant  is  coeval  with  their  first  perceptions ;  an  hatred  which  would 
aot  certainly  be  mitigated  by  the  presence  of  a  popish  schoolmaster,  and  perhaps  a 
popish  priest ;  in  this  united  system,  this  would  almost  inevitably  make  these  schools 
rather  arenas  for  personal  conflicts  than  peaceful  seats  of  literary  or  religious  instruc- 
tion. Next  to  this,  another  cause  not  less  powerful  would  operate  against  their 
plan — it  is  this;  that  however  zealous  the  Protestant  clergy  might  be  in  attending  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant  children,  they  would  necessarily  constitute 
a  very  small  minority  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  Popish  clergy,  who  in  the 
case  supposed  would  perpetually  hover  round  the  schools  in  the  true  spirit  of  theolo- 
gical haired,  and  probably,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  Bishop  M'Hale,  and  the 
Popish  press  towards  the  insulted  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church,  would  display  an 
insolent  arrogance,  suggested  and  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  a  surrounding  and 
resistless  physical  force,  that  would  quickly  compel  the  Protestant  clergy  to  abandon 
.this  unequal  contest.  How  various  indeed,  and  numerous,  are  the  topics  which  would 
hourly  furnish  matter  for  invective  and  exasperation  of  feeling  between  those  two 
classes  of  priests,  if,  in  every  such  school,  they  were  to  meet  daily  ?  what  sources  of 
virulent  abuse  from  a  rancorous  press  against  the  Protestant  clergy  already  vilified 
with  such  perfect  impunity !  Surely  they  need  not  be  brought  to  the  recollection  of 
any  man  whose  eyes  and  ears  are  not  closed  against  all  that  daily  events,  and  the 
scandalous  and  scurrilous  filth  of  the  daily  press,  obtrude  upon  his  observation.  It  is 
assuredly  in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  to  hope  that  the  clergy  of  those  two  opposing 
and  conflicting  sects  could  meet  in  the  same  places  and  for  religious  purposes,  and 
surrounded  by  the  respective  ( disciples  of  those  sects,  without  violations  of  public 
peace  and  Christian  decorum,  which  never  could  be  tolerated." 
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mittec  in  the  House  of  Commons,  re-  dHCt,  of  some  of  our  brethren  in  the 
spectin?  the  manner  in  which  the  north  of  Ireland.  We  were  led 
spiritual  influences  of  that  body  of  men  to  believe,  from  the  first  manifesto  put 
had  been  abused,  were  quite  sufficient  forward  with  so  much  apparent  modesty 
to  convince  all,  who  are  open  to  con-  by  the  Derry  committee,  that,  if  the 
viction,  that  to  abandon  the  education  clergy  in  general  throughout  Ireland 
of  the  people  to  their  influence,  would  dissented  from  it,  it  would  be  with- 
be  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  drawn.  Nor  were  we  singular  in  our 
for  the  severance  of  British  connection,  opinion.  That  able  paper,  the  Dublin 
This  salutary  persuasion,  we  repeat  it,  Record,  has  given  expression  to  a 
was  rapidly  upon  the  increase.  In  many  similar  persuasion  : 
places  the  constituencies  impressed  «  Any  one  reading  their  official  docu- 
upon  their  representatives  the  necessity  ment  must  hare  imagined  that  they  had 
of  imposing  some  check  upon  the  pro*  not  the  remotest  idea  of  acting  an  isolated 
gress  of  Romish  ambition.  Vanous  part  in  the  transaction,  but  that  they 
associations  started  up,  and  are,  this  would  have  deferred  to  the  opinion  of 
moment,  in  active  operation,  having  for  their  clerical  brethren,  as  soon  as  that 
their  object  the  detection  and  exposure  opinion  should  have  been  obtained." 
of  the  various  expedients  and  subter-  Well — that  opinion  has  been  ob- 
fuges,  and  disguises,  by  which  the  tained,  and  it  is  decidedly  against  the 
grasping  and  dominant  character  of  Dcrry  proposal.  The  clergy  of  Ire- 
popery  was  manifested,  even  when  it  land,  amid  all  their  sufferings,  have 
was  attempted  to  be  concealed.  The  nobly  vindicated  themselves  from  the 
education  project,  in  particular,  seemed  suspicion  of  affording  any  countenance, 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  a  search-  direct  or  indirect,  to  a  proposition 
ing  examination.  The  speech  of  the  which  would  have  made  them  con- 
Bishop  of  Exeter  during  the  last  senting  parties  to  a  measure  which 
session,  produced  a  great  effect,  would  have  handed  over  the  edu- 
Many  noblemen  opposed  to  him  in  cation  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
politics,  were  convinced  that  a  system  to  the  Most  Rev.  Peter  Dens  Murray, 
chargeable  with  the  grave  abuses  which  and  his  popish,  and  infidel,  and  lati- 
no so  powerfully  detailed,  was  not  eal-  tudinarian  colleagues.  But  our  Derry 
cutated  to  produce  any  other  than  a  brethren  are  not  only  not  convinced 
most  unhappy  effect  upon  the  character  by  what  has  been  done,  of  the  inex- 
of  the  Irisn  people.  Thus,  all  things  pediency  of  their  proposal,  and  of  the 
were  working  together  for  good.  Light  mischief  of,  at  the  present  moment, 
was  every  day  breaking  in  upon  the  sowing  divisions  amongst  the  clergy, 
legislature,  by  which,  sooner  or  later,  but  they  have  issued  another  tnauifesto, 
they  must  be  thoroughly  enlightened  ;  reiterating  their  proposition,  and  treat- 
and  a  little  more  of  steady  perseverance  ing  with  the  most  contemptuous  in- 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  their  difference  the  almost  universal  dissent 
opposition  to  a  system  which  could  be  from  it  of  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in 
only  fruitful  ol  demoralization  and  Ireland.  When  it  was  doubtful  how 
sedition,  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  it  would  be  received,  they  were  modest 
to  produce  that  salutary  reaction  in  and  humble  ;  when  that  is  no  longer 
public  opinion,  from  which  upon  that  doubtful,  they  arc  confident  and  proud, 
particular  subject,  the  most  desirable  and  seemingly  willing,  themselves 
results  might  be  expected.  Is  it  not,  alone,  to  take  their  stand  beside  the 
therefore,  to  be  lamented  that  the  apple  Education  Board,  and  to  aid  in  giving 
of  discord  should  he  thtown  amongst  permanence  to  a  system,  which,  we 
the  Irish  clergy,  just  then  when  unaui-  confidently  prou ounce,  is  the  greatest 
mity  was  most*  to  be  desired,  and  that  curse  that  has  ever  been  inflicted  npon 
a  pernicious    project   of  deceptive  the  country. 

liberality  should  receive  the  sanction  Bui  if  the  arrogance  of  these  gentle- 

of  respected  names,  just  then  when  the  men  has  surprised  us,  their  ignorance 

weak,  and  the  wavering,  and  the  cor-  has  surprised  us  still  more.    It  seems 

rupt,  were  desirous  of  some  excuse  fur  that  it  is  only  very  recently  that  they 

retreating  from  a  position,  which  they  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  there 

had  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  were  any  who  suspected  that  education, 

occupy,  as  churchmen  and  as  Christian*,  divorced  from  religious  instruction,  was 

And  here  we  would  have  concluded,  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.    This  dis- 

had  not  a  new  document  made  its  ap-  plays  a  want  of  reflection,  a  want  of 

pearancc,  which  exhibits,  under  a  new  information,  or  a  want  of  honestv, 

and  a  more  suspicious  phase,  the  con-  greatly  to  be  deplored,  in  a  body  of 
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m%n  undertaking  to  be  the  guides  and 
the  instructors  of  their  clerical  brethren, 
and  which  causes  in  us  feelings  more 
powerful  than  astonishment,  from  the 
respect  which  we  hitherto  entertained 
f»r  some  amongst  those  who  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  Derry  resolutions.  As 
therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to  appear 
to  stand  alone  upon  a  question  o!  such 
vital  importance,  we  will  subjoin,  from 
the    first    coteinporary  publications 
which    are  at  hand,  an  extract  or 
two,  which  may  serve  to  shew  that  we 
are  not  singular  in  the  notions  which 
we  have  put  forward  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  that, to  cultivate  the  intellect 
while  the  morals  are  neglected,  (and 
neglected  they  roust  be  in  any  system 
which   precludes  a  specific  mode  of 
Christian  instruction.)  is  but  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  human  depravity,  and 
accumulate     the    incentives  which 
tend  to  the  perversion  of  our  nature. 
The  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Re- 
view for  January,  1837,  has  the  follow- 
ing passage 

«  We  are  assured  by  Plato,  that  if  a 
man  be  only  half  educated,  he  is  the 
w  ildest,  the  most  intractable  of  all  earthly 
animals. 

"  This  is  a  truth  of  all  time,  but  one 
which  takes  an  emphasis  from  the  dan- 
gers peculiar  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
ci  viHsatioo. 

**  Now  the  knowledge  of  the  obliquities 
of  this  wide  and  dangerous  world,  which 
springs  up  in  the  rank  soil  of  the  heart 
like  weeds  on  a  neglected  tomb,  is  pre- 
cisely that  half  education  which  the  pbilo- 
r  all  odes  to,  and  deprecates;  and 
can  only  be  uprooted  and  rendered 
innoxious,  by  inculcating,  on  the  rising 
grneration   subjected   to   our  control, 

ANTAGONIST  IMPUES8ION8  OF  RELIGION, 
AND  FBINaPI.ES  OF  PRACTICAL  WISDOM. 

Thus  there  will  be  substituted,  in  the 
place  of  that  discontent,  which  in  after 
years  too  often  corrodes  their  moral  and 
social  feelings,  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
that  graduated  order  of  things,  on  the 
lowest  round  of  which  it  hath  pleased 
Providence  to  pluce  them.  So  only  will 
they  discover  what  are  the  objects  of  the 
understanding,  and  stoop  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom ;  so  only  will  they  come 
to  feel,  in  common  with  the  wisest  and 
the  brightest  men  who  ever  crossed 
Ibis  threshold  of  eternity,  that,  <  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ; 
and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  under- 
standing.'" 

This  is  surely  a  view  of  the  matter 
which  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  con- 
Alteration,  and  which  the  authors  of 
Vol.  IX. 


the  Dcrr^  manifesto  would  have  done 
well  to  digest,  before  they  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  flippant  and  sneering  al- 
lusion to  the  weak  persons  who  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  any  thing  but 
good,  or  at  least  predominant  good, 
must  be  the  result  of  mere  literary  edu- 
cation.   The  following  passage  from 
our  able  contemporary,  Blackwood,  of 
the  last  month,  (our  readers  will  hold 
in  mind,  that  it  is  our  object  in  making 
these  citations,  not  meiely  to  confirm 
our  views,  but  to  corroborate  our  au- 
thority,) is  mil!  further  illustrative  of 
the  practical  effects  of  permitting  a 
spiritually  unenlightened  population  to 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

»'  In  France,  we  need  not  now  tell  our 
readers,  an  experiment  has  been  made  on 
a  great  scale,  for  the  last  half  century,  of 
extending,  as  far  as  possible,  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  at  the  same  lime  depress- 
ing religion,  so  as  to  render  it,  in  all  but 
the  rural  parishes,  practically  speaking, 
a  mere  enfeebled  relic  of  the  olden  time. 
Now,  attend  to  the  result  of  this  gTeat 
experiment  upon  the  growth  of  crime, 
and  the  progress  of  human  depravity,  as 
evinced  in  the  accurate  and  elaborate 
statistical  tables  of  M.  Guerry,  a  liberal 
writer,  enamoured  of  popular  education 
and  democratic  institutions,  and  who  is, 
in  consequence,  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
result  of  the  returns  which  he  himself  has 
digested  in  so  luminous  an  order.  The 
result  is  thus  given  in  his  own  words, 
which  have  been  quoted  with  great  can- 
dour by  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  his  France,  or 
the  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes. 
«  While  crimes  at^ainst  person  are  most 
frequent  in  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  the 
south-east,  and  Alsace,  where  the  people 
are  well  instructed,  there  are  the  fewest 
of  those  crimes  in  Berry,  Limousin,  and 
Britanny,  where  the  people  are  the  most 
ignorant.    And  as  for  crimes  aguinst  pro- 
perty, it  is  almost  invariably  those  de- 
partments that  are  the  best  informed  that 
are  the  most  criminal — a  fact  which,  if 
the  tables  be  not  altogether  wrong,  must 
show  this  to  be  certain,  that  if  instruction 
do  not  increase  crime,  which  may  bo  a 
matter  of  dispute,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  diminishes  iU* 

"  To  illustrate  this  important  statisti- 
cal truth,  M.  Guerry  has  prepared  maps 
of  all  the  eighty-six  departments  of 
France,  from  which  it  distinctly  appears, 
that  wherever  the  number  of  educated 
persons  is  greatest,  there  crime  is  most 
frequent,  and  that  wherever  it  is  least, 
crime  is  most  rare,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  density  of  population,  the  pre- 
valence of  manufactures,  or  almost  any 
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other  cause.  The  tables  on  which  these 
maps  are  founded,  drawn  from  the  labo- 
rious returns  which  the  French  govern- 
ment have  obtained  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  their  empire,  are  so  important, 
and  mo  utterly  fatal  to  the  whole  school  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  transcribing  them  in  a  note 
for  the  information  of  our  readers." 
(  There  is  a  note  appended  to  this  passage 
stating,  that  the  editor  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  out  the  tables — an  omission 
which,  considering  their  critical  impor- 
tance at  the  present  crisis,  in  so  widely 
extended  a  work  as  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, is  exceedingly  to  be  deplored.) 
"  With  truth  does  the  liberal  but  candid 
Mr.  Bulwer  add,  « Mr.  Gucrry  bowls 
down  at  onc*<  all  the  nine  pins  with 
which  late  statistical  writers  have  been 
amusing  themselves,  and  atjain  sets  up 
many  of  the  old  notions,  which  from  their 
very  nntiquity,  were  out  of  vogue."' 

Nothing  but  want  of  space  prevents 
ns  from  enlarging,  by  references  to 
America,  anil  to  other  countries,  the 
proof,  that  mischief,  rather  than  benefit, 
is  to  be  expected  from  any  system  of 
literary  instruction,  in  which  man's 
moral  nature  is  neglected.  The  Derry 
gentlemen  make  a  general  allusion  to 
countries  under  a  despotic  form  of 
government,  as  proving  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  for  which  we  con- 
tend ;  but  they  adduce  no  details  in 
corroboration  of  their  views  ;  and  even 
if  they  did,  they  could  prove  nothing 
to  the  purpose — because  the  experi- 
ment could  not  be  fairly  tried  in  des- 
potic countries,  whore  external  con- 
st runt  may  often  compensate  the  de- 
ficiency of  internal  principle,  and  where 
men  may  be  compelled  to  cease  to  do 
evil,  although  they  would  not  of  them- 
selves have  been  inclined  to  do  well. 

That  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  not 
tending  to  any  useful  end,  is  at  present 
afforded  in  the  country,  is  most  true, 
and  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  prevent  it. 
But  we  may,  at  least,  avoid  being  re- 
sponsible  f»r  it ;  and  its  very  existence 
is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  be 
more  than  usu  illy  energetic  in  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  that  more  com- 
plete system  of  instruction  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  know  and  to  value  in 
such  a  way  as  may  best  exhibit  our  de- 
cided opinion  of  its  superior  advan- 
tages. 

What,  then,  would  we  have  the 
friends  of  the  best  interests  of  Ireland 
to  do,  in  the  present  critical  emergency? 
We  think  there  is  but  one  safe  course, 
aud  that,  we  have  clearly  indicated  in 


the  preceding  pages.    They  shosdd 
fall  back  upon  «*  The  Association  for  Dis- 
countenancing Vice."    They  should 
make  that,  aud  not  the  Kildare-place 
system  their  Torres  Vedras  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest.    The  truth  is,  that 
infinite  mischief  has  arisen  from  the 
folly  (so  epidemic  amongst  even  ex- 
cellent people  of  late  years,)  of  coaxing 
the  people  to  be  instructed.  The 
same  sort  of  solicitation  has  been  em- 
ployed by  benevolent  men,  to  induce 
them  to  suffer  their  children  to  attend 
the  various  schools  which  Christian 
zeal  has  established  in  the  country,  that 
is,  had  recourse  to  by  those  w  ho  are 
candidates  fur  their  votes  at  contested 
elections.    And  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  they  have  been  led  to  as- 
cribe  the  same  kind  of  interested 
motives  to  exertions  of  the  one  kind 
as  might  very  fairly  be  attributed  to 
exertions  of  the  other.     This  has 
caused  a  prejudice  against  the  very 
thing  which  they  were  desirous  of  re- 
commending ;  and  any  desire  of  edu- 
cation which  might  have  been  awakened 
amongst  the  people,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  suspicion  of  the  instrumen- 
tality by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  dif- 
fused.   This  suspicion   is,  of  course, 
not  discountenanced  by  the  Romish 
clergy  ;  and  thus,  superstition  comes  ia 
to  aid  their  distrust,  and  many  of  the 
poor  people  are  led  to  believe,  that, 
to  consent  to  receive  instruction  upon 
the  terms  upon  which  it  might  be  im- 
parted to  them  in  many  of  our  schools, 
would  be  little  short  of  the  guilt  of 
selling  their  souls  to  the  arch  enemy. 
Now,  it  is  our  persuasion,  that  any 
violent  assault  upon   a  prepossession 
like  this,  would  only,  for  the  present, 
aggravate  the  evil.    It  is  an  impression 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  time, 
and  by  exhibiting,  steadily  and  per- 
se veri  ugly,  the  advantages  of  the  system 
which  they  are  taught  to  regard  with 
so  much  abhorrence.    Aud  we  appeal 
to  facts  for  -the  proof,  that  much  was 
doing,  and  much  is  doing,  in  this  quiet 
and  unostentatious  way,  to  win  their 
confidence  and  excite  their  gratitude, 
and  induce  them  to  accent,  with  thank- 
fulness, the  education  that  has  been 
provided  for  them  by  our  Church  of 
England  Association.    They  felt,  that 
it  was  not  only  given  freely,  without 
money  and  without  price,  but,  that  no 
unfair  means  were  employed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  religious  opinions  ;  and 
their  respect  for  and  attachment  to  the 
system,  which  thus  provided  them  with 
useful  knowledge,  while  that  knowlc% 
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vras  only  communicated  in  an  atmos- 
phere medicated,  as  it  were,  by  tho  di- 
vine word,  increased  with  their  experi- 
ence of  its  manifold  advantages. 

Once  only  was  the  voice  of  calumny 
raised  against  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
led,  by  some  misstatement  which  ap- 
peared, to  denounce  it,  as  though  it 
was  unfaithful  to  its  pledges,  and  did 
interfere  with  the  religious  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  such 
a  way  as  might  justly  excite  the  sus- 
picions and  the  hostility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Association  felt  themselves  immediately 
called  upon  to  repel  this  false  accusation. 
Legal  proceeding's  were  forthwith  taken 
gainst  the  demagogue,  who,  when  he 
found  that  his  charges  could  not  be 
sustained,  had  the  good  sense  to  con- 
tradict them  as  publicly  as  they  were 
wade,  and  consented  to  pay  the  costs 
of  any  proceedings  which  the  Asso- 
ciation had  taken,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  atonement  that  had  been 
made,  and  not  proceed  in  the  business 
any  further. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  system  upon 
which  we  would  earnestly  advise  the 
enlightened  friends  of  education  in 
this  country  now  to  fall  back  ;  it  is 
really  the  only  one  that  can  meet  the 
present  evils.  Compromise  has  been 
tried  long  enough,  and  it  has  failed. 
Yea,  it  has  only  served  to  provoke  and 
to  increase  the  exorbitant  and  grasping 
demands  of  those,  who  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  thing  that  is  given, 
while  any  thing  is  withheld  ;  to  whom, 
in  fact,  concession  is  but  an  argument 
and  a  motive  for  encroachment;  and 
who,  indeed,  argue,  not  unreasonably, 
that  those  who  have,  already,  in  their 
desire  to  conciliate,  gone  so  fur,  have 
abandoned  the  only  ground  upon  which 
they  could  safely  stand  in  refusing  to 
gr>  any  farther. 

We  entertain  no  fears  that  the 
Berry  proposal  will  find  many  ad- 
vocates amongst  the  spiritually  en- 
lightened Protestants  of  Ireland. 
The  clergy  in  general  have  loudly 
expressed  their  dissent.  They  will, 
as  a  body,  never  give  their  con- 
sent to  anv  system  of  national  instruc- 
Una  which  does  not  proceed  upon  the 
admission  of  this  truth,  that  "the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 


dom." They  can  have  no  reliance 
upon  any  wisdom  which  has  not  its  6c- 
gmning  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  They 
know  very  well  that  mere  brute  in- 
telligence may  be  quickened,  by  culture, 
into  a  subtlety  even  surpassing  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent.  But  such  wis- 
dom is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  and 
can  only  give  additional  power  to  the 
unmitigated  depravity  of  our  fallen 
nature. 

Above  all  things,  they  will  never 
formally  abandon  their  poor,  benighted, 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  to 
the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  their 
spiritual  tyrants.  Let  the  Deny  pro- 
posal be  agreed  to,  and  one  important 
function  of  the  Established  Church  be- 
comes forthwith  paralysed.  The  clergy 
have,  hitherto,  held  themselves  ready  to 
give,  to  every  man  who  enquires  of  them, 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
If  an  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  child 
should  now  ask  of  any  one  who  signed 
that  recommendation  for  assistance  to 
enable  him  to  struggle  out  of  the 
slough  of  popery,  he  must  feel  bound, 
by  his  own  principle,  to  refer  him  to 
the  priest  for  guidance,  and  might  be 
fairly  charged  with  want  of  good 
faith,  if  he  aided  in  enabling  him  to 
dissipate  his  delusion.  How  can  he,  in 
such  a  case,  fulfil  his  ordination  vow, 
which  requires  of  him  to  be  altoays 
ready  **  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine,  con- 
trary to  God's  word?'*  But  we  will 
not  suppose,  even  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, that  such  a  project  will  be 
entertained,  which  would  confirm, 
and  render  almost  irreversible,  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  compacts  ever 
entered  into  between  a  wicked  or  de- 
luded government,  and  a  hood-winked 
people.  What  the  end  may  be  we 
know  not.  The  issues  of  things  arc 
not  in  our  power.  But  this  wc  well 
know,  that  the  present  is  a  case  in 
which  there  is  no  halting  between  two 
opinions  ;  in  which  it  may  be  truly 
said,  all  those  who  are  not  fn-  scrip- 
tural instruction,  are  against  it ;  and 
respecting  which  every  Protestant, 
who  values  sound  doctrine  or  religious 
liberty,  should  say,  from  his  inmost 
soul,  away  with  it — it  has  the  mark  of 
the  beast  upon  it — "as  for  me  and  my 
house  we  will  6erve  the  Lord." 
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FARUOROUGHA,  THE  MISER  :  OR,  THB  CONVICTS  OF  L15NAMONA. 

BY  WILLIAM  CARLSON, 
Author  of  ••  TiaiU  and  Stork*  of  the  Iriih 


,  It  was  on  one  of  those  nights  in  Au-  turned  up  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over 

'  gust,  when  the  moon  and  stars  shine  her  bonnet,  and  tied  a  spotted  cotton 

through  an  atmosphere    clear    and  kerchief  round  her  neck, 

cloudless,  with  a  mildness  of  lustre  M  This,"  said  the  guide,  who  was 

almost  continental,  that  a  horseman,  Fardorougha  Donovan's  servant-man. 

advancing  at  a  rapid  pace,  turned  off  a  "  is  a  quare  enough  business,  as  some 

remote  branch  of  road  up  a  narrow  o'  the  nabours  do  be  savin' — man-id 

lane,  and,  dismounting  before  a  neat  upon  one  another  beyaiit  thirteen  year, 

whitewashed  cottage,  gave  a  quick  and  an'  ne'er  a  sign  of  a  haporth.  Why 

impatient  knock  at  the  door.    Almost  then  begad  it  is  quare." 

instantly,  out  of  a  small  window  that  **  Whinht,  whisht  ;"  replied  Molly , 

opened*  on  hinges,  was  protruded  a  with  an  expression  of  mysterious  and 

.  broad  female  face,  surrounded,  bv  way  superior  knowledge  ;  *'  dont  be  spakin' 

of  nightcap,  with  several  folds  ot  flan-  about  what  you  dont  understaod — 

,nel,  that  had  originally  been  white.  sure,  nuttin's  impossible  to  God,  avick 

u  Is  Mary  Moan  at  home  ?"  said  the  — dont  you  know  that  ?* 

horseman.  M  Oh,  bedad,  sure  enough — that  we 

**  For  a  maricle— ay  !"  replied  the  must  allow,  whether  or  not,  still" — 

female  ;  **  who's  doivn  in  the  name  o'  "  Very  well  ;  seein*  that,  what  more 

goodness  T  have  we  to  say,  barriu'  to  bould  our 

**  Why,  thin,  I'm  thinkin'  you'll  be  tongues.     Chddre  sent  late  always 

siniliu'  whin  you  hear  it,"  replied  the  come  either  for  great  good  or  great 

.messenger.    The  sorra  one  else  than  sarra  to  their  paarents — an'  God  grant 

Honor  Donovan,  that's  uow  mar  rid  up-  that  this  may  be  for  good  to  the  h©nc*t 

on  Fardorougha  Donovan  to  the  tune  people — for  indeed  honest  people  thev 

.of  thirteen  years.  Be  dud,  time  for  her,  are,  by  all  accounts.    But  w  hat  myself 

any  how — but,  sure  it  'ill  be  good  whin  wonders  at  is,  that  Honor  Donovan 

it  comes,  we're  thinkin'."  never  once  opened  her  lips  to  we 

41  Well,  betther  late  than  never— the  about  it.    However,  God's  will  be 

Lord  be  praised  for  all  his  gifts,  any  done !    The  Lord  send  her  safe  over 

how.    Put  your  horse  down  to  the  all  her  th roubles,  poor  woman  I  And. 

mountiu'  stone,  and  I'll  be  wid  you  in  now  that  we're  out  o'  this  thief  of  a 

half  a  jiffy,  acushla  *  lane,  lay  an  for  the  bare  life,  a 

She  immediately  drew  in  her  head,  heed  me.    I'm  as  good  a  boi 

and  ere  the  messenger  had  well  placed  yourself  ;  and,  indeed,   I've  a 

his  horse  at  the  aforesaid  stirrup,  or  right,  for  I'm  an  ould  hand  at  it." 

mounting  stone,  which  is  an  iudj*pen-  "  I'm  thinkin',"  she  added,  after  a 

sible  adjunct  to  the  midwife's  cottage,  short  silence,  44  it's  odd  I  never  wa* 

she  issued  out,  cloaked  and  bonneted  ;  much  acquainted  with  the  Donovan*, 

for,  in  point  of  fact,  her  practice  was  .I'm  tould  they're  a  bard  (lack,  that 

so  extensive,  and  the  demands  upon  loves  the  money." 

her  attendance  so  incessant,  that  she  **  Faix,"  replied  her  comjmnion,  «*  lei 

seldom,  if  ever,  slept,  or  went  to  bed,  Fardarougha   alone  for  know  in'  the 

.unless   partially  dressed.    And  such  value  of  a  shillin'! — they're  not  in 

was  her  habit  of  vigilance,  that  she  Europe  can  hould  a  harder  grip  o' 

ultimately  became  an  illustration  of  the  one. 

old  Roman  proverb,  Xon  dorndo  omni-  His  master,  in  fact,  was  a  bard  frugal 

but ;  that  is  to  say,  she  could  sleep  as  man,  and  his   mistress  a  woman  m 

sound  as  a  top  to  every  possible  noise  somewhat  a  similaV  character  :  both 

except  a  knock  at  the  door,  to  which  were  strictly  honest,  but,  like  mam 

she  might  be  said,  during  the  greater  persons  to  whom   God   has  denied 

(»att  of  her  professional  life,  to  have  offspring,  their  hearts  had  for  a  const- 

>een  instinctively  awake.  derable  time  before  been  placed  npon 

Having    ascended    the   mounting-  money  as  their  idol ;  for,  in  truth,  th^ 

stone,  and  placed  herself  on  the  crup-  affections  must  be  fixed  upon  somr- 

. per,  the  guide  and  she,  while  passing  thing,  and  we  generally  find  that  when* 

down  the  narrow  and  difficult  lane,  children  are  denied,  the  world  eoroe* 

along  which  they  could  proceed  but  in  and  hardens  by  its  influence  the  l*s 

slowly  and  with  caution,  entered  into  and  teuderest  sympathies  of  hutnanii v. 

the  following  dialogue,  she  having  first  After  a  journey  of  two  miles  thn 
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came  out  on  a  hay-track,  that  skirted  The  midwife,  when  they  reached 

an  extensive  and  level  sweep  of  tnea-  the  door,  got  herself  dismounted  in  all 

dow,  along  which  they  proceeded  with  haste,  and  was  about  entering  the 

as  much  speed  as  a  pillionless  midwife  house,  when  Fardorougha,  laying  bis 

was  capable  of  bearing.    At  length,  on  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  said  in  a  tone 

a  gentle  declivity  facing  the  south,  of  voice  full  of  deep  feeling' — 

they  espied  in  the  distance  the  low,  "  I  need  say  nothing  to  you  :  what 

long  whitewashed  farm-house  of  Far-  you  can  do,  vou  will  do — but  one  thing 

dorowrha  Donovan.    There  was  little  I  expect — if  you  see  danger,  call  in 

of  artificial  ornament  about  the  place,  assistance. 

bat  much  of  the  rough  heart-stirring  **  It's  all  in  the  hands  o*  God,  Fardo- 

wildness  of  nature,  as  it  appeared  in  a  rougha,  acushla  :  be  as  aisy  in  your 

»trong,  vigorous  district,  well  cultivated,  mind  as  vou  can  :  if  there's*  need  for 

but  without  being  tamed  down  by  more  help  you'll  hear  it ;  so  keep  the 

those  finer  and  more  graceful  touches,  man  an'  horse  both  ready." 

which  now-a-davs  murk  the  skilful  hand  She  then  blessed  herself,  and  entered 

of  the  scientific  agriculturist.  the  house,  repeating  a  short  prayer,  or 

To  the  left  waved  a  beautiful  haxle  charm,  which  was  supposed  to  possess 

glen,  which  gradually  softened  away  uncommon  efficacy  in  relieving  cases  of 

into  the  meadows  above  mentioned,  the  nature  she  was  then  called  upon  to 

Up  behind  the  house  stood  an  ancient  attend. 

plantation  of  whitethorn,  which,  during  Fardorou:*h  Donovan  was  a  man  of 
the  mouth  of  May,  diffused  its  fra-  great  good  sense,  and  of  strong,  but 
grance,  its  beauty,  and  its  melody  over  not  obvious  or  flexible  feeling  ;  that  is 
the  whole  farm.    The  plain  garden  to  say,  on  strong  occasions  he  felt 
was  hedged  round  by  the  graceful  accordingly,  but  exhibited  no  remarka- 
popiar,  whilst  here  and  there  were  ble  symptoms  of  emotion.    In  matters 
studded  over  the  fields  either  single  of  a  'less  important  character,  he  was 
trees  or  small  groups  of  mountain  a*h,  cither  deficient  in  sensibility  altogether, 
a  tree  still  more  beautiful  than  the  or  it  affected  him  so  slightly  as  not  to 
former.    The  small   dells  about  the  be  perceptible.    What  his  dispositions 
farm  were  closely  covered  with  black-  and  feelings  might  have  been,  had  his 
thorn  and  holly,  with  an  occasional  oak  parental  affections  and  domestic  sym- 
shooting  up  from  some  little  cliff,  and  pathies  been  cultivated  by  the  tender 
towering  sturdily  over  its  lowly  com  pa-  intercourse  which  subsists  between  a 
nions.    Here  grew  a  thick  interwoven  parent  and  his  children,  it  is  not  easy 
mass  of  dog-tree,  and  upon  a  wild  to  say.  On  such  occasions  many  a  new 
hedgerow,  leaning  like  a  beautiful  wife  and  delightful  sensation — many  a  sweet 
upon  a  rugged  husband,  might  be  seen  trait  of  affection  previously  unknown — 
supported  by  clumps  of  blackthorn  that  and,  oh  !  man)*,  many  a  fresh  impulse 
most  fragrant  and  exquisite  of  creepers  of  rapturous  cm-  >tion  never  before  felt 
the  delicious  honey-suckle.    Ada  to  gushes  out  of  the  heart ;  all  of  which, 
this  the  neat  appearance  of  the  farm  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  ties  so 
itself,  with  its  meadows  and  cornfields  delightful,  might  have  there  lain,  sealed 
waving  to  the  soft  sunny  breeze  of  up  for  ever.    Where  is  the  man  who 
summer,  and  the  reader  may  admit,  does  not  remember  the  strange  impres- 
that  without  possessing  any  striking  sion  of  tumultuous  delight  which  he 
features  of  pictorial  effect,  it  would,  experienced  on  finding  himself  a  hus- 
nevertbcless,  be  difficult  to  find  an  band  ?  And  who  does  not  recollect  that 
uplying  farm  upon  which  the  eye  could  nameless  charm,  amounting  almost  to  a 
rest  with  greater  satisfaction.  new  sense,  which  pervaded  his  whole 
Ere  arriving  at  the  house  they  were  being  with  tenderness  and  transport  on 
met  by  Fardorougna  himself,  a  small  kissing  the  rose-bud  lips  of  his  first- 
man,  with  dark,  but  well-set  features,  born  babe?    It  is  indeed  by  the  ties  of 
which  being  at  no  time  very  placid,  domestic  life  that  the  purity  and  affec- 
appeared  now  to  be  absolutely  gloomy,  tion  and  the  general  character  of  the 
yet  marked  by  strong  and  profound  human  heart  are  best  tried.    What  is 
anxiety.  there  more  beautiful  than  to  see  that 
*"  Thank  God  !"'  he  exclaimed  on  fountain  of  tenderness  multiplying  its 
meeting  them  ;  "  Is  this  Mary  Moan  Y*  ati'rctions  instead  of  diminishing  them, 
*•  It  is — it  is,"  she  exclaimed :  *•  how  according  as  claim  alter  claim  arises, 
all  within  V — Am  I  in  time  ?"  to  make  fresh  demands  upon  its  love. 
*  Only  poorly,"  he  returned  ;  "  you  Love,  and  especially  parental  love,  like 
e,  I  hope'  jealousy,  increases  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
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But,  oh  !  from  what  an  unknown  world 
of  exquisite  enjoyment  are  they  shut 
out,  to  whom  Providence  has  not 
vouchsafed  those  beloved  beings  on 
whom  the  heart  lavishes  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  its  rapture !  No  wonder,  that 
their  own  affections  should  wither  in 
the  cold  gloom  of  disappointed  hope, 
or  their  hearts  harden  into  that 
moody  spirit  of  worldly-mindedness 
which  adopts  for  its  offspring  the 
misers  idol. 

Whether  Fardorougha  felt  the  want 
of  children  acutely  or  otherwise,  could 
not  be  inferred  from  any  visible  indi- 
cation of  regret  on  his  part  by  those 
who  knew  him.    His  own  wife,  whose 
facilities  of  observation  were  so  great 
and  so  frequent,  was  only  able  to  sus- 
pect in  the  affirmative.    For  himself 
he  neither  murmured  nor  repined,  but 
she  could  perceive  that  after  a  few 
years  had  passed,  a  slight  degree  of 
gloom  began  to  settle  on  him,  and  an 
anxiety  about  his  crops  and  his  few 
cattle,  and  the  produce  of  his  farm. 
He  also  began  to  calculutc  the  amount 
of  what  might  be  saved  from  the  fruits 
of  their  united  industry.  Sometimes, 
but  indeed  upon  rare  occasions,  his 
temper  appeared  inclining  to  be  iras- 
cible or  impatient ;  but  in  general  it 
was  grave,  cold,  and  inflexible,  without 
any  outbreaks  of  passion,  or  tho  slight- 
est disposition  to  mirth.     His  wife's 
mind,  liowcver,  was  by  no  means  so 
firm  as  his,  nor  so  free  from  the  traces 
of  that  secret  regret  which  preyed 
upon  it.    She  both  murmured  and  re- 
pined, and  often  in  terms  which  drew 
from  Fardorougha  a  cool  rebuke  for  her 
want  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  years  advanced,  however,  her  dis- 
appointment became  harassing  even  to 
herself,  and  now  that  hope  began  to 
die  away,  her  heart  gradually  partook 
of  the  cool  worldly  spirit  which  hat! 
seized   upon  the  disposition  of  her 
husband.    Though  cultivating   but  a 
small  farm,  which  they  held  at  a  high 
rent,  yet  by  the  dint  of  frugality  and 
incessant  diligence  they  were  able  to 
add  a  little  each  year  to   the  small 
stock  of  money  which  they  had  con- 
trived to  put  together.   Still  would  the 
unhappy  reflection    that  they  were 
childless  steal   painfully   and  heavily 
over  them  ;    the  wife  would  some 
times  murmur,  and  the  husband  re- 
prove her,  but  in  a  tone  so  cool  and 
indifferent  that  she  could  not  avoid 
concluding  that  his  own  want  of  re- 
signation, though  not  expressed,  was 
at  heart  equal  to  her  own.    Each  also 


th*  Miser:  ov  [Feb. 

became  somewhat  religious,  and  both 
remarkable  for  a  punctual  attendance 
upon  the  rites  of  their  church,  and  that 
in  proportion  as  the  love  of  temporal 
things  overcame  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  lived  upwards  of  thirteen 
years,  when  Mrs.  Donovan  declared 
herself  to  be  in  that  situation  which 
in  due  time  rendered  the  services  of 
Mary  Moan  necessary. 

From  the  moment  this  intimation 
was  given,  and  its  truth  confirmed,  a 
faint  light,  not  greater  than  the  dim 
and  trembling  lustre  of  a  single  star, 
broke  in  upon  the  darkcued  affections 
and  worldly  spirit  of  Fardorougha  Do- 
novan. Had  the  announcement  taken 
place  within  any  reasonable  period 
after  his  marriage,  before  he  had  be- 
come sick  of  disappointment,  or  had 
surrendered  his  heart  from  absolute 
despair  to  an  incipient  spirit  of  avarice, 
it  would  no  doubt  have  been  hailed 
with  all  the  eager  delight  of  utiltlighted 
hope  and  vivid  affection  ;  but  now  a 
new  and  subtle  habit  had  been  super- 
induced,  after  the  last  cherished  expec- 
tation of  the  heart  had  departed ;  a 
spirit  of  foresight  and  severe  calculation 
descended  on  him,  and  had  so  nearly 
saturated  his  whole  being,  that  he 
could  not  for  some  time  actually  de- 
termine whether  the  knowledge  of  his 
wife's  situation  was  more  agreeable  to 
his  affectiou,  or  repugnant  to  the  parsi- 
monious disposition  which  had  quick- 
ened his  heart  into  an  energy  incom- 
parable with  natural  benevolence,  and 
the  perception  of  those  tender  tics 
which  spring  up  from  the  relations  of 
domestic  life.  For  a  considerable 
time  this  struggle  between  the  two 
principles  went  on  ;  sometime  a  new 
hope  would  spring  up,  attended  in  the 
back-ground  by  a  thousand  affecting: 
circumstances — on  the  other  hand 
some  gloomy  and  undetlnable  dread  of 
exigency,  distress,  and  ruin,  would 
wring  his  heart  and  sink  his  spirits 
down  to  positive  misery.  Notwith- 
standing this  conflict  between  growing 
avarice  and  affection,  the  star  of  thf 
father's  love  had  risen,  and  though,  a« 
we  have  already  said,  its  light  wus  dim 
and  unsteady,  yet  the  moment  a  singk 
opening  occurred  in  the  clouded  mind, 
there  it  was  to  be  seen  serene  an<! 
pure,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  undying 
and  solitary  affection  struggling  with 
the  cares  and  angry  passions  of  life- 
By  degrees,  however,  the  hitsbtttdV 
heart  became  touched  by  the  hopes  «f 
his  younger  years,  former  assoc'iado** 
revived,  and  rcmcoibranccs  of  pa* 
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tenderness,  though  blanted  in  a  heart  but  thriye  wid  that  in  the  house.  Thank 
«o  much  changed,  came  over  him  like  you,  sir,  an*  wlshin*  her  once  more  sale 
the  breath  of  fragrance  that  has  nearly  over  her  thronhles !— divil  a  betlbor 
He  began,  therefore,  misthreM  ever,-  &c.  Ac  &c. 

Here,  however,  there  wns  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Fardorougha's  heart  in 
the  first  instance  was  against  the  ex- 


p- 
iate 


in  contemplate  the  event  without  fore- 
boding, and  by  the  time  the  lookedVfbr 
period  arrived,  if  tiic  world  and  its  de- 
basing influences  were  not  utterly  over- 
come, yet  nature  and  the  quickening 
tenderness  of  a  father's  feelings  had 
nude  a  considerable  progress  in  a  heart 
from  which  they  had  been  long  ba- 
nuhed.  Far  different  from  all  this  was 
the  history  of  his  wife  since  her  per 


pense,  and  besides,  its  present  brood- 
ing* resembled  the  throes  of  nain  which 
break  out  from  the  stupor  that  presses 
so  heavily  upon  the  exhausted  functions 
of  life  in  the  crisis  of  a  severe  fever. 
He  could  not,  in  fact,  rest  nor  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  the  same  spot, 
ecptioo  of'  an  event  so  delightful.    In    With  a  slow  but  troubled  step  lie 
her  was  no  bitter  and  obstinate  prin-   walked  backward  and  forward,  som«» 
ciple  subversive  of  Hrtection  to  be  over-    times   uttering  indistinct  ejaculations 
come.    For  although  she  had  in  latter   and  broken  sentences,  such  as  no  one 
years  sank  into  the  painful  apathy  of  a    could  understand.    At  length  he  up- 
hopeless  spirit,  and  given  herself  some-    preached  his  own  servants,  and  ad- 
what  to  the  world,  yet  no  sooner  did    dressed   the  messenger  whose  name 
the  unexpected  light  dawu  upon  her,    wus  Nogher  M'Corinick. 
than  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with       *4  Nogher,"  said  he,  *'  I'm  throublcd  * 
exultation  and  delight.     The  world       «  Throublcd  !  dad.  Fardorongha,  you 
and  its  influence  passed  away  like  a   ought  to  be  a  happy  and  a  thankful 
dream,  and  her  heart  melted  into  a    man  this  night,  that  is,  if  God  sinds 
habit  of  tenderness  at  once  so  novel    the  mistress  safe  over  it,  as  I  hope  he 
and  exquisite,  that  she  often  assured    will,  plase  gondii  ess." 
her  husband  she  had  never  felt  hap-      **  I'm  poor,  Nogher,  I'm  poor,  an' 
piness  before.  here's  a  family  comin\" 

Such  are  the  respective  states  of      «•  Faith  take  care  it's  not  sin  you're 
feeling  in  which  our  readers  find  Far-    committin'  by  spakiu'  as  you're  cloin'." 
dorougha  Donovan  and  his  wife,  upon       "  But  you  know  I'm  poor,  Nogher." 
an  occasion  whose  consequences  run      «  But  I  know  you're  not,  Fardo- 
too  far  into  futurity  for  us  to  determine    rougha ;  but  I'm  afraid,  if  God  has'nt 
at  present  whether  they  are  to  end  in    sed  it,  that  your  heart's  too  much  fix'd 
happiness  or  misery.    For  a  consider-   upon  the  world.    Bo  my  faix  it's  on 
able  time  that  evening,  before  the  ar-   your  knees  you   ought  to   be  this 
rival  of  Mary  Moan,  the  males  of  the    same  night,  thankiu'  the  Almighty 
family  had  taken  up  their  residence  in    for  his  goodness  and  not  grumbhV 
an    inside  kiln,  where,  after  having    an'  sthreelin'  about  the  place,  flyin' 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  draught  hole,  or    in  the  face  of  God  for  sendin*  you 
what  the  Scotch  call  the  *'  logic,"  they    an'  your  wife  a  bles*in' — for  sure  I 
sat  and  chatted  in  that  kind  of  festive    hear    the    Script  hur   say9   that  all 
spirit  which  such  an  event  unifonnly    child  res  a  bles*iu'  if  they're  resaved  as 
produces  among  the  servants  of  a    sich  ;  an'  vo  be  to  the  man  says  scrip- 
family.  Fardorougha  himself  remained    thur  dat's  born  wid  a  milstone  about 
for  the  most  part  with  them,  that  is  to    his  neck,  espishally  if  he's  cast  into  the 
say,  except  wnile  ascertaining  from  time    iay.    I  know  you  pray  enough,  but  be 
to  time  trie  situation  of  his  wife.    His    my  sowl,  it  ha«n't  improv'd  your  morals, 
presence,  however,  was  only  a  restraint    or  it's  the  mistress's  health  we'd  be 
upon  their  good  humour,  and  his  tog-    drinkin'in  a  good  bottle  o'  whiskey  at 
g*rdly  habits  raised  some  rather  un-    the  present  time.  Faix  myself  wouldn't 
complimentary    epithets    during    his    he  much  surprized  if  she  had  a  hard 
short  visits  oi  enquiry.  It  is  customary    twist  in  quenseqnence,  an'  if  she  does, 
upon  snch  occasions  as  soon  as  the    the  fau't  *s  your  own  an"  not  onrs,  for 
mistress  of  the  family  is  taken  ill,  to    we're  willin'  as  the  flowers  o'  May  to 
ask  the  servants  to  drink  "an  aisy  bout    drink  all  sorts  o'  good  luek  to  her.'* 
to  the  misthrcss,  sir,  an'  a  speedy  re-       44  Nogher,"  said  the  other,  "  it's  truth 
covery — not  forgettin'  a  safe  landin'  to    a  great  dale  of  what  you've  sed — may 
the  youngnther,  and,  like  a  Christinas    be  all  of  it." 

compliment,  many  of  them  to  you  hoth.  "Faith,  I  know,  returned  Nogher, 
Whoo!  death  alive,  but  that's  fine  that  about  the  whisky  it's  pai  lit  gos- 
stuff — Oh,  begorra,  the  mislhress  can't  pel." 
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**  In  one  thing  I'll  be  advised  by  extended  her  hand  to  him  whilst  the 

you,  au*  that  is,  HI  go  to  my  knees  soft  sweet  tears  of  delight  ran  quietlv 

a«d  pray  to  God  to  set  my  heart  right  down  her  cheeks.    When  he  seized 

if  it's  wrong— I  feel  strange— strange  her  hand  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  but 

Nogher— happv,  an'  not  happy .w  she  put  her  other  hand  up  and  said— 

"  You  needn  t  go  to  your  knees  at  M  No,  no,  you  must  kiss  him  first." 

all,"  replied  Nogher,  *  if  you  give  us  tbe  He  instantly  stooped  over  the  babe, 

whiskey  ;  or  if  you  do  pray,  beinarnest,  took  it  in  his  arms,  looked  long  and 

that  your  heart  may  be  inclined  to  do  earnestly  upon  it,  put  it  up  near  him 


xU  '  .                       _     ,            ,  airain  gave  it  a  long  intense  gase,  after 

•  You  deserve  none  for  them  words,"  which  he  raised  its  little  mouth  to  his 

said  Fardorou^ha,  who  felt  that  No-  own.  and  then  imprinted  the  father  s 

gher's  buffoonery  jarred  upon  the  better  first  kiss  upon  the  fragrant  lips  of  his 

feelings  that  were  rising  within  him,—  beloved  first-bom.    Having  gently  dc- 

"  you  desarvc  none  an'  you'll  get  none—  posited  the  precious  babe  upon  irs 

for  the  present  at  least,  an'  I'm  only  a  mother's  arm,  he  caught  her  hand  and 

fool  for  spuking  to  you."  imprinted  upon  her  lips  a  kiss  ;— but 

He  then  retired  to  the  upper  part  of  to  those  who  understand  it  we  need 

the  kiln,  where  in  a  dark  corner  he  not  describe  it— to  those  who  cannor, 

knelt  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  prayed  we  could  give  no  adequate  notion  of 

to  God.  that  which  we  are  able  in  no  other 

W  e  doubt  not  but  such  readers  as  way  to  describe  than  bv  sayin?  that 

possess  feeling  will  perceive  that  Far-  it  would  seem  as  if  the  condensed  en- 

dorouglm  was  not  only  an  object  at  joyment  of  a  whole  life  were  concei.- 

this  particular  period  of  much  interest,  trated  into  that  embrace  of  the  child 

but  also  euiitled  to  sincere  sympathy,  and  mother. 

Few  men  in  his  circumstances  could  When  this  tender  scene  was  over, 

or  probably  would  so  earnestly  struggle  the  midwife  commenced— 

with  a  predominant  passion  as  he  did,  •<  Well,  if  ever  a  mau  had  rason  to 

though  without  education,  or  such  a    be  thank  " 

knowledge  of  the  world  as  might  enable  "  Silence  woman,"  he  exclaimed  in 

him,  by  any  observation  of  the  human  a  voice  which  hushed  her  almost  into 

heart  in  others,  to  understand  the  terror. 

workings  of  his  own.  He  had  not  been  «  Let  him  alone,"  said  the  wife,  ad- 

ten  minutes  at  prayer  when  the  voice  dressing  her,  **  let  him  alone,  I  know 

of  his  female  servant  was  heard  in  loud  what  he  feels." 

and  exulting  tones,  calling  out  ere  she  «*  No,"  he  replied,14  even  you  Honora 

approached  the  kiln  itself—  dont  know  it—ray  heart,  my  heart 

««  Fardorougha,  ca   woul   thu  ?  —  went  astray,  and  there,  undher  God  and 

Where's  my  footin*.  masther  ?  Where's  my  Saviour,  is  the  being  that  will  be 

•  my  arles  ?— Come  in— come  in,  you're  the  salvation  of  his  father." 

a  wantin' to  kiss  vour  sou— the  mistress  His  wife  understood  him  and  was 

is  dyin'  till  you  kiss  your  soir."  touched  ;  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her 

The  last  words  were  uttered  as  she  eyes,  and  extending  her  hand  to  him. 

entered  the  kiln.  8ne  said  as  he  clasped  it  : 

r  ?y'm:  !;he  r¥?^Ut^m]*'Vg  u  Sure*  F»rd°rougha,  the  world  wont 

^mK7°h  SAU8y  'f  .\^«f7Hl  chiMre  be  M  much  in  yjurheart  now,  nor 

go^before  Arr-dyiu  !  did  you  say  your  temper  so  dark  as  it  was." 

^Ay  did  I,  an'  it's  truth  too,  but  it's  ,He  madP  no  ^  ;  but  P^ng  h» 

wid  joy  she's  dyin'  to  see  you  kiss  °.Jher  hand  °*er  h,s  e)  e?»  hc  wt  in 

oneo'  thepurtiest  young  boys  in  all  lh.at.  P0/?"™  \or , 80rae  minutes.  Oo 

the  barony  of  Lisnamona— myself's  ^ismg  his  head  the  tears  were  running 

over  head  and  ears  in  love  wid  him  in  M  *  involuntarily  down  his  cheeks, 

ready.*' '  44  Honora,"  said  he,  "  I  II  go  out  for 

He  gave  a  rapid  glance  upwards,  so  a  little  — you  can  tell  Mary  Moan 

much  so,  that  it  was  scarcely  percepti-  where  any  thing's  to  be  had — let  them 

ble,  aW  immediately  accompanied  her  ^  be  trated  so  as  that  they  dout  take 

into  the  house.     The  chil  d  in  the  tuo  much— an'  Mary  Moan  you  wont 

meantime  had  been  dressed*  and  lay  °e  forgotten." 

on  its  mother's  arm  in  the  bed  when  He  then  passed  out,  and  did  not 

its  father  entered.  He  approached  the  appear  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  nor 

bedside  and  glanced  at  it — then  at  the  could  any  one  of  them  tell  where  be 

mother  who  lay  smiling  bosidc  it— she  had  been. 
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•  Well,"  said  Honora,  after  he  had 
left  the  room,  "we're  now  married  near 
fourteen  years;  and  until  this  night  I 
never  see  him  shed  a  tear." 

44  But  sure,  achushla,  if  anything  can 
touch  a  father's  heart  the  sight  or  his 
first  child  will.  Now  keep  yourself  asy, 
avoumeen,and  tell  me  where  the  whis- 
key an'  any  thing  else  that  may  he  a 
wantin'  is,  till  1  give  these  crathurs  of 
sarvints  a  dhrop  of  something  to  com- 
fort  thim." 

At  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Dona- 
van's  mother  and  two  sisters,  who  had 
for  some  hours  previously  been  sent 
for,  just  arrived,  a  circumstance  which 
once  more  touched  the  newly  awaken- 
ed chord  of  the  mother's  fieart,  and 
gave  her  that  confidence  which  the 
presence  of  M  one's  own  blood,"  as  the 
people  express  it,  always  communicates 
npon  such  occasions.    After  having 
kissed  and  admired  the  babe,  and  be- 
dewed its  face  with  the  warm  tears  of 
affection,  they  piously  knelt  down,  as 
is  the  custom  among  most  Irish  families, 
and  offered  up  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  of  gratitude  as  well  for  an  event 
so  happy,  as  for  her  safe  delivery,  and 
the  future  welfare  of  the  mother  and 
child.  When  this  was  performed,  they 
set  themselves  to  the  distribution  of  the 
blvthe  meat  or  groaning  malt,  a  duty 
which  the  midwife  transferred  to  them 
with  much  pleasure,  this  being  a  mat- 
ter which,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
she  considers  beneath  the  dignity  of 
ber  profession.    The  servants  were  ac- 
cordingly summoned  in  due  time,  and 
beaded  by  Nogher,  soon  made  their 
appearance.    In  events  of  this  nature, 
servants  in  Ireland,  and  we  believe 
every  where  else,  are  always  allowed 
a  considerable  stretch  of  good-humour- 
ed license  in  those  observations  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  making.  In- 
deed this  is  not  so  much  an  extempo- 
raneous indulgence  of  wit  on  their 
part,  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  set 
phrases  and  traditionary  apothegms 
which  have  been    long  established 
among  the  peasantry,  and  as  they  are 
in  general  expressive  of  present  satis- 
faction and  good  wishes  for  the  future, 
so  would  it  be  looked  upon  as  churlish* 
ness,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  part  of 
the  servants,  a  sign  of  ill-luck  to  neglect 
them. 

•*  Now,"  said  Honora's  mother  to  the 
servants  of  both  sexes,  44  now  childre, 
that  you've  aite  a  trifle,  you  must  taste 
something  in  the  way  of  dhrink.  It 
would  be  too  bad  on  this  night  above 
all  nights  we've  seen  yet,  not  to  have  a 


glass  to  the  stranger's  health  at  all 
evints.  Here  Nogher,  thry  this,  avick 
— you  never  got  a  glass  wid  a  warmer 
heart." 

Nogher  took  the  liquor,  his  grave 
face  charged  with  suppressed  humour, 
and  first  looking  upon  his  fellow-ser- 
vants with  a  countenance  so  droll  vet 
dry,  that  none  but  themselves  under- 
stood it,  he  then  directed  a  very  sober 
glance  at  the  good  woman. 

44  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
*  be  goxty,  sure  enough  if  our  hearts 
wouldn't  get  warm  now,  they'd  never 
warm.  A  happy  night  it  is  for  Fardo- 
rougha  and  the  misthress,  at  any  rate. 
I'll  engage  the  stranger  was  worth 
waitiu'  for,  too.  I'll  hould  a  th rifle, 
he's  the  beauty  o'  the  world  this  min- 
hit — an'  I'll  engage  its  breeches  we'll 
have  to  be  gettin1  for  him  some  o*  these 
days,  the  darlin'.  Well,  here's  his 
health,  any  way  ;  an'  may  he"  

44  Husth  arogorah !"  exclaimed  the 
midwife  ;  "  stop,  I  say — the  tree  afore 
the  fruit,  all  the  world  over:  dont  you 
know,  an'  bad  win  to  you,  that  if  the 
sth  ranger  was  to  go  tomorrow,  as  good 
might  come  afther  him,  while  the 
paarent  stocks  are  to  the  fore.  The 
mother  an'  father  first,  acushla,  an*  Uiin 
the  sthranger." 

44  Many  thanks  to  you,  Mrs.  Moan," 
replied  Nogher,  44  for  scttin'  me  right 
— sure  we'll  know  something  ourselves 
whin  it  comes  our  own  turn,  plase 
goodness.  If  the  misthress  isnt  asleep, 
by  goxty,  I'd  call  in  to  her,  that  I'm 
dhrinkin'  her  health." 

•*  She's  not  asleep,"  said  her  mother  ; 
"  an'  proud  shell  be,  poor  thing,  to  hear 
you,  Nogher." 

«  Misthress  1"  be  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
41  are  you  asleep,  ma'am  ?" 

*  No,  indeed,  Nogher,"  she  replied, 
in  a  good-humoured  tone  of  voice. 

44  Well  ma'am,"  said  Nogher,  still  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  scratching  his  head, 
"  here's  your  health  :  an'  now  that  the 
ice  is  bruk— be  goxty,  an'  so  it  is  sure," 

said  he  in  an  undertone  to  the  rest  

44  Peggy,  behave  yourself,"  he  continued 
to  one  of  the  servant-maids, 44  mockin's 
catchin' :  faix,  vou  dunna  what's  afore 
yourself  yet— beg  pardon— I'm  for- 
gcttin*  myself— an*  now  that  the  ice  is 
bruk,  ma'am,"  he  resumed,  44  you  must 
be  dacent  for  the  futher.  Many  a 
bottle,  plase  goodness,  well  have  this 
way  yet.  Your  health,  ma'am,  an*  a 
speedy  recovery  to  you— an'  a  sudden 
uprise — not  forgeltin'  the  masther — 
long  life  to  him !" 
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**  What r  said  the  midwife,  "are you 
forgcttin'  the  sthranger  ?" 

Nogher  looked  her  full  in  the  face, 
and  opening  his  mouth,  without  saying 
a  word,  literally  pitched  the  glass  of 
spirits  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  throat. 

44  Beggin'  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he 
replied,  44  is  it  three  healths  you'd  have 
me  dhrink  wid  the  one  glassful  ? — not 
myself  indeed  ;  faix,  I'd  be  long  sorry 
to  make  so  little  of  him — if  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  girsha  I'd  not  scruple  to  give 
him  a  corner  o*  the  glass,  but,  bein'  a 
young  man,  al thcrs  the  case  intircly— 
tie  must  have  a  bumper  for  himself. 

-  A  girsha  !"  said  Peggy,  his  fellow- 
servant,  feeling  the  indignity  just 
offered  to  her  sex — 44  Why,  thin,  bad 
manners  to  your  assurance  for  that 
Fame  :  a  girsha's  as  well  intitled  to  a 
full  glass  a*  a  goreoon,  any  day* 

"Husth  a  colleen,"  said  Nogher 
good-humouredlv,  44  sure,  it's  takin' 
patthem  by  sicli  a  fine  example  you 
ought  to  be.  This,  Mrs.  Moan,  is  the 
purty  crature  I  was  mintionm'  us  we 
came  along,  that  intimls  to  get  span- 
shelled  wid  myself  some  o'  these  days — 
that  is,  if  she  Von  bring  me  into  good 
humour,  the  thief.* 

44  And  if  it  does  happen,"  said 
Peggy,  44  you'll  have  to  look  sharp 
afthcr  him,  Mrs.  Moan.  He's  pleasant 
enough  now,  but  1*11  be  bound  no  man 
'ill  know  betther  how  to  hang  hit  fiddle 
behind  the  door  whin  he  comes  home 
to  us." 

44  Well,  acushla,  suro  he  may,  if  he 
likes,  but  if  he  does  he  kuow6  what's 
afore  him — not  say  in'  that  he  ever  will, 
I  hope,  for  it's  a  woful  case  whin  it 
comes  to  that,  ahagur." 

44  Faix,  it's  a  happy  story  for  half  the 
poor  wives  of  the  parish  that  you're  in 
it,"  said  Peggy,  44  suro,  only  for" 

44  Be  dhc  hiUth  Vread,  agus  glak  sho— 
hould  your  tongue,  Peggy,  and  taste 
this,"  said  the  mother  of  her  misthress, 
handing  her  a  glass  :  44  If  you  iutind 
to  go  together,  in  the  name  o' goodness 
fear  God  more  than  the  midwife,  if  you 
want  to  have  luck  an' grace." 

44  Oh,  is  it  alt  this  *f"  exclaimed  the 
sly  girl ;  44  faix,  it  'ill  make  me  hearty 
if  I  dhrink  so  much — bedced  it  will. 
Well,  misthress,  your  health,  an'  a 
speedy  uprise  to  you — an'  the  same  to 
the  masther,  not  forgettin'  the  sthranger 
— long  life  aii'  good  health  to  him." 

She  then  put  the  glass  to  her  lips, 
and  after  several  small  sij>s,  appearing 
to  be  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
overcoming  her  reluctance  to  drink  it, 
she  at  length  took  oourage,  and  bokiug 


it  down,  immediately  applied  her  apron 
to  her  mouth,  making  at  the  same  time 
two  or  three  wry  faces,  gasping,  as  if 

to  recover  the  breath  which  it  did  not 
take  from  her. 

The  midwife,  in  the  mean  time,  felt 
that  the  advice  just  given  to  Nogher 
and  Peggy  contained  a  clause  some- 
what more  detrimental  to  her  impor- 
tance than  was  altogether  agreeable  to 
her  ;  and  to  sit  calmly  under  any  impu- 
tation that  involved  a  diminution  of  ner 
authority,  was  not  within  the  code  of 
her  practice. 

44  If  they  go  together,"  she  observed, 
44  it's  right  to  fear  God,  no  doubt  ;  but 
that's  no  rason  why  they  shouldn't  pay 
respect  to  thim  that  can  sarvc  thioi  or 
otherwise." 

44  Nobody  says  aginst  that,  Mrs. 
Moan,"  replied  the  other ;  44  it's  all  fair, 
an'  not  bin'  else." 

44  A  midwife's  nuttin*  iu  your  eyes, 
we  suppose,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Moan  \ 
44  but  maybe  there's  thim  belongiu'  to 
you  could  tell  to  the  conthrary." 

44  Oblaged  to  you,  we  suppose,  for 
your  .oar vices — an'  we're  not  denyiu* 
that  ait  her." 

4*  For  me  sarvices — maybe  thim  same 
sarviccs  warn't  very  sweet  or  treacle- 
some  to  some  o'  thim,"  she  rejoined, 
with  a  mysterious  and  somewhat  indig- 
nant toss  of  the  head. 

44  Well,  well,"  said  the  other  in  a 
friendly  tone,  44  that  makes  no  maxim 
one  way  or  the  other,  only  dhrink  this 
—sure  we're  not  goiu'  to  quarrel  about 
it,  any  how." 

44  God  forbid,  Honora  More  ;  but 
sure  it  ud  ill  become  me  to  hear  my 
own  correc— no,  no,  avourneen,"  she 
exclaimed,  nutting  back  the  glass  ;  44 1 
cant  take  it  thts-a-way  ;  it  doesn't 
agree  wid  me  ;  you  must  put  a  grain 
o'  shugar  an'  a  dhrop  o'  bilin'  wather 
to  it.  It  m.\y  do  very  well  hard  for 
the  sarvints,  but  I'm  not  used  to  it." 

44 1  hird  that  myself  afore,"  observed 
Nogher,  44  that  she  never  dhrinks  hard 
whisky.  Well,  myself  never  tasted 
punch  but  waust,  an'  be  goxty  its  great 
dhrink.  Death  alive,  Honora  More," 
he  continued,  in  his  most  insinuating 
manner,  44  make  us  all  a  sup.  Sure, 
blood  alive,  this  is  not  a  common  night, 
aither  what  God  has  sint  us  ;  Fardo- 
rougha  himself  would  allow  you,  if  he 
was  here  ;  deed,  be  dad,  he  as  good  as 
promised  me  he  would  ;  an'  you  know 
we  have  the  voung  customers  health 
to  dhrink  yet." 

"Throth,  an'  you  ought,"  said  i\m 
midwife  ;  44  the  boy  says  nultiii'  but  the 
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ihrutb — it's  not  a  common  night  j  art'  looks  lit  the  darltu'  as  if  it  was  a  sod  of 

if  God  has  given  Fardorougha  sub-  turf.     Throth  you're  not  worthy  of 

stance,  he  shouldn't  begridge  a  little,  bavin*  such  a  bully." 

if  it  was  Only  to  show  a  grateful  heart."  Fardorougha,  during  this  dialogue, 

M  Well,  well"  said  Honora  More—  held  the  child  in  his  arms  and  looked 

which  means  grout  Honora,  in  opposi-  upon  it  earnestly  as  before,  but  without 

lion  to  her  daughter,  Fardorougha's  betraying  any   visible  indication  of 

wife  ;  this  being  an  epithet  adopted  countenance  that  could  enable  a  spec- 

fbr  the  purpose  of  contra-distinguishing  tutor  to  estimate  the  nature  of  what 

the  members  of  a  family  when  called  passed  within  him.    At  length  there 

by  the  same  name— 44  Well,"  said  she,  appeared  in  his  eye  a  barely  pcrccp- 

*  I  suppose  it's  us  good.    My  own  tiblc  expression  of  benignity,  which, 

heart,  dear  knows,  is  not  in  a  th  rifle,  however,  soon  passed  away,  and  was 

only  I  have  my  doubts  about  Fardo-  replaced  by  a  shadow  of  gloom  and 

rougha.    However,  what's  done  can't  anxiety.     Nevertheless  in  compliance, 

be  undone  ;  so,  once  we  mix  it,  hell  be  with  the  commands  of  the  midwife,  he 

too  late  spake  if  he  comes  in,  any  kissed  its  lips,  after  which  the  servants 

way."  all  gathered  round  it,  each  lavishing 

Hie  puuch  was  accordingly  mixed,  upon  the  little  urchin  those  hypcrbo- 

and  they  were  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  lical  expressions  of  flattery,  which  after 

to  enjoy  themselves  with  more  comfort  all  most  parents  are  willing  to  receive 

when  Fardorougha  entered.  As  before,  as  something  approximating  to  Gospel 

he  Mas  silent  and  disturbed,  neither  truth. 

calm  nor  Stern,  but  labouring,  one  14  Bo  dud,"  said  Nngher,  ,f  that  fel- 

would  suppose,  under  strong  feelings  of  low  111  be  the  flower  o'  the  Donovans, 

a  decidedly  opposite  character.     On  if  God  spares  him — begoxty  I'll  engage 

seeing  the  punch  made,  his  brow  ga-  he'll  give  the  nurty  girls  many  a  sore 

thered  into  something  like  severity  :  heart  yet — he'll  play  the  dickens  wid 

he  looked  quickly  at  his  mother-in-law,  'cm  or  I'm  not  here — a  wouuh  !  do  you 

and  was  about  to  speak,  but,  pausing*  a  hear  how  the  young  rogue  gives  tongue 

moment,  he  sat  down,  and  after  a  little  at  that ;  the  sorra  one  o'  the  shaver 

time  said  in  a  kind  voice —  but  knows  what  I'm  sayiuV 

-  It's  right,  it's  right — for  his  sake,  Nogher  always  had  an  eye  to  his 

an'  on  his  account,  have  it  ;  but,  Ho-  own  comfort,  no  matter  under  what 

nora,  let  there  be  no  waste."  circumstances  he  might  be  placed. 

u  Sure  we  had  to  make  it  for  Mrs.  Having  received   the  full   glass,  he 

Moan  whether  or  not,"  said  his  mother-  grasped  his  master's  hand,  and  in  the 

in-law — "she  cau't  dhrink  it  hard,  poor  usual  set  phrases  to  which,  however, 

woman."  was  added,  much  extempore  matter  of 

Mrs.  Moan,  who  had  gone  to  sec  his  own,  he  drank  the  baby's  health,  - 

her  patient,  having  heard  his  voice  congratulating  the  parents  in  his  own 

-again,  made  her  appearance  with  the  blunt  way,  upon  this  accession  to  their 

child  in  her  arms,  and  with  all  the  im-  happiness.    The  other  servants  con- 

nortancc  which  such  a  burthen  usually  tinued  to  pour  out  their  praises  in  terms 

bestows  upon  persons  of  her  calling,  of  delight  and  astonishment  at  his  ac- 

**  Here,"  said  she,  presenting  him  complishments  and  beauty,  each,  in  iini- 

thc  infant,  "  take  a  proper  look  at  this  tatiou  of  Nogher,  concluding  with  a 

fellow.    That  I  may  never,  if  a  finer  toast  in  nearly  the  same  words, 

swaddy  ever  crots'd  my  hands.  Throth  How  sweet  from  all  other  lips  is  the 

if  vou  wor  dead  tomorrow  he'd  be  mis-  prai«e  of  those  we  love !  Fardorougha 

taken  for  you — your  born  image — the  who,  a  moment  before,  looked  upon  his 

•orra  thing  else — eh  alanna — the  Lonl  infant's  face  with  an  unmoved  counte- 

love  my  son — faix  you've  daddy's  nose  nance,  felt  incapable  of  withstanding 

upmi  you  any  how — an'  his  cfiin  to  a  the  flattery  of  his  own  servants  when 

turn.  Oh  thin,  Fardorougha,  but  there's  uttered  in  favour  of  the  child.  His 

many  a  couple  rowliu*  in  wealth  thut  eye  became  complaccntf  and  while 

'ud  be  proud  to  have  the  like'a  of  him  ;  Nogher  held  his  hand,  a  slight  pressure 

an  that  must  die  an  let  it  all  go  to  in  return  was  proof  sufficient  that  his 

strangers,  or  to  them  that  doesn't  care  heart  beat  in  accordance  with  the  hopes 

about  them,  'eeptin'  to  get  grubbin'  at  they  expressed  of  all  thut  the  unde- 

what  they  have,  an'  that  think  every  veloped  future  might  bestow  upon  him. 

day  a  year  that  they're  above  the  sod.  When  their  little  treat  was  over 

What !   manim-an — kiss  your  child,  the  servants  withdrew  for  the  night, 

ntau  alive.    That  I  may  never,  but  he  and  Fardorougha  himself,  still  labour- 
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ing  under  an  excitement  so  complicated 
and  novel,  retired  rather  to  shape  hit 
mind  to'some  definite  tone  of  feeling 
than  to  seek  repose. 

How  strange  is  life,  and  how  mys- 
teriously connected  is  the  woe  or  the 
weal  of  a  single  family  with  the  great 
mass  of  human  society.  We  beg  the 
reader  to  stand  with  us  upon  a  low, 
sloping  hill,  a  little  to  the  left  of  Far- 
dorougha's  house,  and,  after  having 
solemnised  his  heart  by  a  glauce  at  the 
starry  gospel  of  the  skies,  to  cast  his 
eve  upon  the  Ion?  whitewashed  dwell* 
ing,  as  it  shines  faintly  in  the  visionary 
distance  of  a  moonlight  night.  How 
full  of  tranquil  beauty  is  the  hour,  and 
how  deep  the  silence,  except  when  it  is 
broken  by  the  loud  baying  of  the 
watch-dojr,  as  he  barks  in  sullen  fierce- 
ness at  ins  own  echo  ;  or  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  heard  but  the  sugh  of  the 
mountain  river,  as  with  booming  sound 
it  rises  and  falls  in  the  distance  filling 
the  ear  of  midnight  with  its  wild  and 
continuous  melody.  Look  around 
uud  observe  the  spirit  of  repose  which 
sleeps  on  the  face  of  nature,  think 
upon  the  dream  of  human  life,  and  of 
all  the  inexplicable  wonders  which  are 
read  from  day  to  day  in  that  miraculous 
page — the  heart  of  man.  Neither 
v  >ur  eye  nor  invagination  need  pass 
beyond  that  humble  roof  before  you,  in 
which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  by  the 
lights  passing  at  this  unusual  hour 
across  the  windows,  that  there  is  some- 
thing added  either  to  their  joy  or  to 
their  sorrow.  There  is  the  mother,  in 
whose  heart  was  accumulated  the  un- 
wanted tenderness  of  years,  forgetting 
all  the  past  in  the  first  intoxicating  in- 
fluence of  an  unknown  ecstacy,  and 
looking  to  the  future  with  the  eager 
aspirations  of  affection.  There  is  the 
husband  too,  whose  heart  the  lank  de- 
vil of  the  avaricious— the  famine-struck 
god  of  the  miser,  is  even  now  contend- 
ing with  the  almost  extinguished  love 
which  springs  up  in  a  father's  bosom 
on  the  sight  of  his  first-born. 

Reader,  who  can  tell  whether  the  en- 
trancing visions  of  the  happy  mother, 
or  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  her  ap- 
prehensive husband,  are  more  prophe- 
tic of  the  destiny  which  is  before  their 
child.  Many  indeed  and  various  are 
the  hopes  and  fears  felt  under  that  roof, 
and  deeply  will  their  light*  and  sha- 
dows be  blended  in  the  life  of  the  being 
whose  claims  are  so  strong  upon  their 
love.  There ;  for  some  time  past  the 
lights  iu  the  window  have  appeared 
less  frequently,  one  by  one  we  presume 
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the  inmates  have  gone  to  repose,  no 
other  is  now  visible,  the  last  candle  is 
extinguished,  and  this  humble  section 
of  the  great  family  of  man  is  now  at 
rest  with  the  veil  of  a  dark  and  fearful 
future  unlifted  before  them. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  series  of 
human  passions  any  one  so  difficult  to 
be  eradicated  out  of  the  bosom  as 
avarice,  no  matter  with  what  seeming' 
moderation  it  puts  itself  forth,  or  under 
what  disguise  it  may  appear.  And 
among  all  its  cold-blooded  characteris- 
tics there  is  none  so  utterly  unaccount- 
able as  that  frightful  dread  of.  famine 
and  ultimate  starvation  which  is  also 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  ever  being  realized.  In- 
deed! when  it  arrives  to  this  we  should 
not  term  it  a  passion  but  a  malady,  and 
in  our  opinion  the  narrow-hearted  pa- 
tient should  be  prudently  separated 
from  society,  and  treated  as  one  la- 
bouring under  an  incurable  species  of 
monomania. 

Duriugthe  few  days  that  interven- 
ed between  our  hero's  birth  and  his 
christening,  Fardorougha's  mind  was 
engaged  in  forming  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple by  which  to  guide  his  heart  in 
the  conflict  that  still  went  on  between 
avarice  and  affection.  In  this  task  he 
imagined  that  the  father  predominated 
over  the  miser  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle, whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
subtle  passion,  ever  more  ingenious 
than  the  simple  one,  changed  its  exter- 
nal character,  and  came  out  in  the 
shape  of  affectionate  forecast  and  pro- 
vident regard  for  the  wants  and  pros- 
pects of  his  child.  This  gross  decep- 
tion of  his  own  heart  he  felt  as  a  re- 
lief, for,  though  smitten  with  the  world, 
it  did  not  escape  him  that  the  birth 
of  his  little  one,  all  its  circumstances 
considered,  ought  to  have  caused  him 
to  feel  au  enjoyment  unalloyed  by 
the  care  and  regret  which  checked  his 
sympathies  as  a  parent.  Neither  was 
conscience  itself  altogether  silent,  nor 
the  blunt  remonstrances  of  his  servants 
wholly  without  effect.  Nay,  so  com- 
pletely was  his  judgment  over-reached 
that  he  himself  attributed  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  feeling  to  a  virtuous 
effort  of  Christian  duty,  and  looked 
upon  the  encroachments  which  a  de- 
sire of  saving  wealth  had  made  on  his 
heart  as  a  manifest  proof  of  much  pa- 
rental attachment.  He  consequently 
loved  his  wealth  through  the  medium 
of  his  son,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
fixed  principle  that  every  act  of  parsi- 
mony on  his  part  was  merely  one  of 
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prudence,  and  had  the  love  of  a  father 
and  an  affectionate  consideration  for 
hi*  child's  future  welfare  to  justify  it. 

The  first  striking  instance  of  this 
close  and  griping  spirit  appeared  upon 
an  occasion  which  seldom  fails  to  open, 
in  Ireland  at  least,  all  the  warm  and 
generous  impulses  of  our  nature.  When 
his  wife  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
those  hospitable  preparations,  for  their 
child's  christening  which  are  so  usual 
in  the  country,  he  treated  her  intention 
of  complying  with  this  old  custom  as  a 
direct  proof  of  unjustifiable  folly  and 
extravagance — nay,  his  remonstrance 
with  her  exhibited  such  remarkable 
good  so nse  and  prudence,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  contro- 
vert it,  or  to  perceive  that  it  originated 
from  any  other  motive  than  a  strong 
interest  in  the  true  welfare  of  their 
child. 

*  Will  our  wasting  meat  and  money, 
an'  for  triat  matthur  health  and  time 
on  bia  chrfetenin*,  ait  her  give  him 
more  health  or  make  us  love  him  bet- 
thcr?  It's  not  the  first  time,  Honora, 
that  I've  beard  yourself  make  little  of 
some  of  our  nabours  for  goin'  beyant 
their  ability  in  gittin'up  big  christeuins. 
Dont  be  foolish  now  thin  when  it  comes 
to  your  own  turn." 

The  wife  took  the  babe  up,  and  after 
having  gazed  affectionately  on  its  inno- 
cent features,  replied  to  him  in  a  voice 
of  tenderness  and  reproof — 

"God  knows,  Fardorougha,  an*  if  I 
do  act  wid  folly  as  you  call  it  in  gettin' 
ready  his  christenin',  surely,  surely  you 
oughtn't  to  blame  the  mother  for  that — 
little  I  thought,  acushla  oge,  that  your 
own  father  'ud  begrudge  you  as  good  a 
christenin'  as  is  put  over  any  other  na- 
bour's  child.  I'm  afraid,  Fardorougha, 
he's  not  as  much  in  your  heart  as  he 
ought  to  be." 

u  It's  a  bad  proof  of  love  for  him,  Ho- 
nora, to  put  to  the  bad  what  may  aii' 
would  be  sarviceable  to  him  hercafther. 
You  only  think  for  the  present,  but  I 
cant  forget  that  he's  to  be  settled  in  the 
w  orld,  an' you  know  yourself  what  poor 
means  we  have  of  doin*  that,  an*  that 
if  we  begin  to  be  extravagant  an'  waste- 
ful bekase  God  has  sent  him,  we  may 
beg  wid  him  afore  long." 

"  There's  uo  danger  of  us  beggin'  wid 
him.  No,"  she  continued,  the  pride  of 
the  mother  having  been  touched, **  my 
boy  will  never  beg — no  avourncen— 
you  never  will — nor  shame  or  disgrace 
will  ocver  come  upon  him  aither.  Have 
you  no  trust  in  God,  Fardorougha  ?" 


u  God  never  helps  them  that  neglect 
themselves,  Honora.1' 

**  But  if  it  was  plasing  to  his  will  to 
remove  him  from  us,  would  you  ever 
forgive  yourself  not  lettiu'  him  have 
a  christenin'  like  another  child  ?"  re- 
joined the  persevering  mother. 

"  The  priest,"  replied  the  good  man, 
M  will  do  as  much  Inr  the  poor  child  as 
the  rich — there's  hut  one  sacrament  for 
both — anything  else  is  waste,  as  I  said, 
an'  I  wont  give  in  to  it.  You  dont 
considher  that  your  w  ay  of  it  'ud  spend 
as  much  in  one" day  as 'ud  clothe  him 
two  or  three  years." 

•'  May  I  never  sin  this  day,  Fardo- 
rougha, but  one  'ud  think  you're  tired 
of  him  already.  By  not  givin'  in  to 
what's  dacent  you  know  you'll  only 
fret  me — a  thing  that  no  man  wid  half 
a  heart  'ud  do  to  any  woman  supportin' 
a  babby  as  I  am — a  fretted  nurse 
makes  a  child  sick,  as  Molly  Moan 
tould  you  before  she  went,  so  that 
it's  not  on  my  own  account  I'm  spakin', 
but  on  his— poor  weeny  pet— the  Lord 
love  him !  Look  at  his  innocent  purty 
little  face,  an'  how  can  you  have  the 
heart,  Fardorougha  ?  Come  avourneen 
— give  way  to  me  this  wanst — throth 
if  you  do,  you'll  see  how  I'll  nurse 
him — an  what  a  darlin  lump  o'  sugar 
1*11  have  him  for  you  in  no  time  1" 

He  paused  a  little  at  this  delicate 
and  affecting  appeal  of  the  mother,  but 
except  by  a  quick  glance  that  passed 
from  her  to  their  child,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  made  any  im- 
pression on  his  heart,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed  his  resolution. 

44  Well,  well,"  said  he,  u  let  me  alone 
now — I'll  think  of  it — I'll  turn  it  over 
an'  see  what's  best  to  be  done  ;  do  you 
the  same,  Honora,  an'  may  be  your 
own  sinse  will  bring  you  to  my  side  of 
the  question  at  last." 

The  next  day,  his  wife  renewed  the 
subject  with  unabated  anxiety,  but 
instead  of  expressing  any  change  in 
her  favour,  Fardorougha  declined 
even  to  enter  into  it  at  all.  An  evasive 
reply  was  all  she  could  extort  from 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
in  a  day  or  two  communicate  the  reso- 
lution to  which  he  had  finally  come. 
She  perceived  at  once,  that  the  case 
was  hopeless,  and  after  one  la9t  inef- 
fectual attemnt  to  bring  him  round, 
she  felt  herself  forced  to  abandon  it. 
The  child,  therefore,  much  to  the  mo- 
ther's mortification,  was  baptized  with- 
out a  christening,  unless  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  godfather  and  godmother, 
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in  addition   to    Fardorougha's  own 

family,  could  be  said  to  constitute  one. 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  are  not  aware 
that  a  cause  of  deep  anxiety  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  us,  operated  with  latent 
power  upon  Fardorougha's  heait.  But 
so  strong  in  Ireland  is  the  beautiful 
superstition — if  it  can  with  truth  be 
termed  so— that  children  are  a  blessing, 
only  when  received  as  such,  that  even 
though  supported  by  the  hardest  and 
most  shameJess  of  all  vices — avarice, 
Fardorougha  had  not  nerve  to  avow 
this  most  unuatural  source  of  his  dis- 
tress. The  fact,  however,  wa?,  that  to 
a  mind  so  constituted,  the  apprehension 
of  a  large  family,  was  in  itself  a  con- 
sideration, which  he  thought  might  at 
a  future  period  of  their  lives,  reduce 
both  hiiu  and  his  to  starvation  and 
death.  Our  readers  may  remember 
Nogher  M'Cormick's  rebuke  to  him, 
wheu  he  heard  Fardorougha  allude  to 
this,  and  so  accessible  was  he  then  to 
the  feeling,  that  on  finding  his  heart  at 
variance  with  it,  he  absolutely  admitted 
his  error,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he 
might  be  enubled   to  overcome  it. 

It  was  therefore  on  the  day  after  the 
baptism  of  young  Connor,  for  so  had 
the  child  been  called  after  his  paternal 
grandfather,  lliat  as  a  justification  for 
his  own  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
christening,  he  disclosed  to  his  wife 
with  much  reluctance  and  embarrass- 
ment, this  undivulged  source  of  his 
fears  for  the  future,  alleging  it  as  a  just 
argument  for  his  declining  to  be  guided 
by  her  opinion. 

The  indignant  sympathies  of  the 
mother  abashed,  on  this  occasion,  the 
miserable  aud  calculating  impiety  of 
the  husband — her  reproches  were  open 
aud  unshrinking,  and  her  moral  sense 
of  his  conduct  just  and  beautiful. 

"  Fardorougha,"  said  she,  44  I  thought 
up  to  this  time — to  this  day,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  vour  heart  but  too 
much  of  the  world* — but  now  I'm  afeard 
if  God  hasn't  scd  it,  that  the  devil 
himselfs  there.  You're  frettin  for  fraid 
of  a  family,  but  has  God  sent  us  any 
but  this  oiie  yit  ?  No — an  I  would'nt 
be  surprised,  if  the  Almighty  would 
punish  your  guilty  heart,  by  making 
the  child  he  gave  you,  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  blessin* — I  think  as  it  is,  he  has 
brought  little  pleasure  to  you  for  so 
far,  and  if  your  heart  hardens  as  he 
grows  up,  it's  more  unhappy  you'll  get 
every  day  you  live." 

**  That's  very  fine  talk,  Honora,  but 
to  people  in  our  condition,  I  cant  see 
any  very  great  blessin'  in  a  houseful  of 


cbildre.  If  we're  able  to  provide  for 
this  one,  we'll  have  rason  to  be  thank- 
ful widout  wishin*  for  more." 

tt  It's  my  opinion,  Fardorougha,  you 
dont  love  the  child." 

"  Change  that  opinion  then,  Honora, 
I  do  love  the  child— but  there's  no 
needcessity  for  hlowin'  it  about  to  every 
one  I  meet.  If  I  didn't  love  him,  I 
wooldn't  feel  as  I  do  about  all  the 
hardships  that  may  be  before  him. 
Think  of  what  a  bad  sason.or  a  failure 
of  the  craps,  might  bring  us  ail  to, 
God  grant  that  we  mayn't  come  to  the 
bag  and  start'  before  he's  settled  in  the 
world  at  all,  poor  thing." 

"Oh  very  well,  Fardorougha,  you 
may  make  yourself  as  unhappy  as  you 
like  ;  for  me,  I'll  put  my  trust  in  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  for  my  child. 
If  you  can  trust  in  any  one  better  than 
God  do  so. 

M  Honora,  there's  no  use  in  this  talk- 
it  '11  do  nothing  aithcr  for  him  or  us — 
besides,  I  have  no  more  time  to  dis- 
course about  it." 

He  then  left  her,  but  as  she  viewed 
his  dark  inflexible  features  ere  he  went, 
an  oppressive  sense  of  something  not 
far  removed  from  affliction,  weighed 
her  down.  The  child  had  been  asleep 
in  her  arms  during  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue, and  after  his  father  had  departed, 
she  placed  him  in  the  cradle,  and 
throwing  the  corner  of  her  blue  apron 
over  her  shoulder,  she  rocked  him  into 
a  sounder  sleep,  swaying  herself  at 
the  same  time  to  and  fro,  with  that 
inward  sorrow,  of  which  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Irish  females,  this 
motion  is  uniformly  expressive. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  as  the  early  graces  of  childhood 
gradually  expanded  (as  they  did)  into 
more  than  ordinary  beauty,  the  avarice 
of  the  father  was  not  occasionally  en- 
countered in  its  progress  by  sudden 
gushes  of  love  for  his  son.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  parent,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  hideous  idol  of  mammon 
might  sway  his  heart,  to  look  upon  a 
creature  so  fair  and  beautiful,  without 
being  frequently  touched  into  some- 
thing like  affection.  The  fact  was,  that 
as  the  child  advanced  towards  youth, 
the  two  principles  we  are  describing 
nearly  kept  pace  one  with  the  other. 
That  the  bad  and  formidablo  passion 
made  rapid  strides,  must  be  admitted, 
but  that  it  engrossed  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  father,  is  not  true.  The  mild 
and  gentle  character  of  the  boy — his 
affectionate  disposition,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of  his  persou, 
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could  not  fail  sometimes  to  surprize 
bis  father  into  Hidden  bursts  of  affec- 
tion. But  these,  when  they  occurred, 
where  looked  upon  by  Fardorougha, 
as  so  many  proofs  that  he  still  enter- 
tained for  the  boy  love  sufficient  to 
justify  a  more  intense  desire  of  accu- 
mulating wealth  for  bis  sake.  Indeed, 
ere  the  lad  had  numbered  thirteen 
summers,  Fardorougha's  character  as 
a  miser  had  not  only  gone  far  abroad 
through  the  neighbourhood,  but  was 
felt  by  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
with  almost  merciless  severity.  From 
habits  of  honesty,  ami  a  decent  sense 
of  independence,  he  was  now  degraded 
to  rapacity  and  meanness ;  what  had 
been  prudence,  by  decrees  degenerated 
into  cunning  ;  ami  he  who  when  com- 
mencing- life,  was  looked  upon  only  as 
a  saving-  man,  had  now  become  notori- 
ous for  extortion  and  usury. 

A  character  such  as  this,  among  a 
people  of  generuus  and  lively  feeling 
like  the  Irish,  is  in  every  state  of  life 
the  object  of  intense  and  undisguised 
abhorrence.  It  was  with  difficulty,  he 
could  succeed  in  engaging  servants, 
either  for  domestic  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  perhaps,  no  consideration, 
except  the  general  kindness  which  was 
felt  for  his  wife  and  son,  would  have 
induced  any  person  whatsoever  to 
enter  into  his  employment.  Honors 
-and  Connor,  did  what  in  them  lay  to 
nuke  the  dependents  of  the  family 
experience  as  little  of  Fardoroughas 
griping  tyranny  as  possible.  Yet  with 
all  their  kind-hearted  ingenuity  and 
secret  bounty,  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  render  their  situation  barely  tolerable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  lan- 
guage, no  matter  what  pen  might  wield 
it,  capable  of  pourtruying  the  love 
which  Honors  O' Donovan  bore  to  her 
gentle,  ber  beautiful,  and  her  onfy  son. 
Ah  !  there,  in  that  last  epithet,  lay  the 
charm  which  wrapped  her  soul  in  him, 
and  in  all  that  related  to  his  welfare. 
The  moment  she  saw  that  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  to  bless  them  with 
other  offspring,  her  heart  gathered 
about  him  with  a  jealous  tenderness, 
which  trembled  into  agony  at  the  idea 
of  his  loss. 

Her  love  for  him,  then  multiplied 
itself  into  many  hues,  for  he  was  in 
truth  the  prism,  on  which  when  it  fell, 
all  the  varied  beauty  of  its  colours, 
became  visible.  Her  heart  gave  not 
forth  the  music  of  a  single  instrument, 
but  breathed  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  as  heard  from  the  blended  me- 
lody of  many.     Fearfully  different 


from  this  were  the  feelings  of  Fardo- 
rougha, on  finding  that  he  was  to  be 
the  first  and  the  last  vouchsafed  to  their 
union.  A  single  regret,  however, 
scarcely  felt,  touched  even  him,  when 
he  reflected  that  if  Connor  were  to 
be  removed  from  them,  their  hearth 
must  become  desolate.  But  then  came 
the  fictitious  conscience,  with  its  ne- 
farious calculations,  to  prove  that  in 
their  present  circumstances,  the  dispen- 
sation which  withheld  others  was  a 
blessing  to  him  that  was  given.  Even 
Connor  himself,  argued  the  miser, 
will  lie  the  gainer  by  it,  for  what  would 
my  five  loaves  aud  three  fishes  be  among 
so  many.  The  pleasure,  however,  that 
is  derived  from  the  violation  of  natural 
affection,  is  never  either  full  or  satis- 
factory. The  gratification  felt  by  Far- 
dorougha,  upon  reflecting  that  no 
further  addition  was  to  be  made  to  their 
family,  resembled  that  which  a  hungry 
man  feels  who  dreams  he  is  partaking 
of  a  luxurious  banquet.  Avarice,  it  is 
true,  like  fancy,  was  gratified,  but  the 
enjoyment,  though  rich  to  that  parti- 
cular passion,  left  behind  it  a  sense  of 
unconscious  remorse,  which  gnawed  his 
heart  with  a  slow  and  heavy  pain,  that 
operated  like  a  smothered  fire,  wast- 
ing what  it  preys  upon,  in  secrecy 
and  darkness.  In  plainer  terms,  he 
was  not  happy,  but  so  absorbed  in  the 
ruling  passion — the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
that  he  felt  afraid  to  analyze  his  anxiety, 
or  trace  to  its  true  source  the  cause  of 
his  own  misery. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  boy  grew  up 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  parish, 
idolized  by  his  mother,  and  beloved  by 
all  that  knew  him.  Limited  and  scanty 
was  the  education  which  his  father 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  bestow 
upon  him  ;  but  there  was  nothing  that 
could  deprive  him  of  his  natural  good 
sense,  nor  of  the  affections  which  his 
mothers  love  had  drawn  out  and  cul- 
tivated. One  thing  was  remarkable  in 
him,  which  we  mention  with  reluctance, 
as  it  places  his  father'*  character  in  a 
frightful  point  «>f  view  ;  it  is  this,  that 
his  love  for  that  father,  was  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed,  even  in  the  purest 
and  most  affectionate  circles  of  domes- 
tic life.  But  let  not  our  readers  infer 
either  from  what  we  have  written,  or 
from  any  thing  we  may  write,  that 
Fardorougha  hated  this  lovely  and 
delightful  boy  ;  on  the  contrary,  earth 
contained  not  an  object,  except  his 
monev,  which  he  loved  so  welL  His 
affection  for  him,  however,  was  only 
such  as  could  proceed  from  the  dregs 
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of  a  defiled  and  perverted  heart.  This 
is  not  saying  much,  but  it  is  saying  all. 
What  iti  hiin  was  parental  attachment, 
would  in  another  man,  to  such  a  son, 
he  unfeeling  and  detestable  indifference. 
His  heart  sank  on  contemplating  the 
pittance  he  allowed  for  Connor's  edu- 
cation ;  and  no  remonstrance  could 
prevail  on  him  to  clothe  the  boy  with 
common  decency.  Pocket-money  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  were  all  those 
considerate  indulgences  to  youth,  that 
blunt  when  timely  afforded,  the  edge 
of  early  anxiety  to  know  those  amuse- 
ments of  life,  which  if  not  iunocently 
gratified  before  passion  gets  strong,  are 
upt  to  produce  at  a  Inter  period,  that 
giddy  intoxication,  which  has  been  the 
destruction  of  thousands.  When  Con- 
nor, however  grew  up,  and  began  to 
think  for  himself,  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  that  from  a  man  so  absolutely 
devoted  to  wealth  as  his  father  was, 
to  receive  even  the  slenderest  proof  of 
affection,  was  in  this  case  no  common 
manifestation  of  the  attachment  he 
bore  him.  There  was  still  a  higher 
and  nobler  motive.  He  could  not  close 
his  ears  to  the  character  which  had 
gone  abroad  of  his  father,  and  from 
that  principle  of  generosity,  which  in- 
duces a  man,  even  when  ignorant  of 
the  quarrel,  to  take  the  weaker  side, 
he  fought  his  battles,  until  in  the  end, 
he  began  to  believe  them  just.  But 
the  most  obvious  cause  of  the  son's 
attachment  we  have  not  mentioned, 
and  it  is  useless  to  travel  into  vain  dis- 
quisitions, for  that  truth  which  may  be 
found  in  the  instinctive  impulses  of 
nature.  He  was  Connor's  father, 
and  though  penurious  in  every  thing 
that  regarded  even  his  son's  common 
comfort,  he  had  never  uttered  a  harsh 
word  to  him  during  his  life,  or  denied 
him  any  gratification  which  could  be 
had  without  money.  Nay,  a  kind  word, 
or  a  kind  glance,  from  Furdorougha, 
fired  the  son  s  resentment  against  the 
world  which  traduced  him  ;  for  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  habi- 
tual defence  made  by  him,  when  ar- 
raigned for  his  penury,  was  an  anxiety 
to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  aud 
independence  of  his  son. 

Many  characters  in  life,  apnear  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  but  if  those  who 
wish  to  analyze  them  only  consulted 
human  nature,  instead  of  rushing  into 
farfetched  theories,  and  traced  with 
patience  the  effect  which  interest,  or 
habit,  or  inclination  is  apt  to  produce 
on  men  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 
when  placed  in  certain  situations,  there 
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would  be  much  less  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing those  preposterous  exhibitions  which 
run  into  caricature,  or  outrage  the 
wildest  combinations  that  can  bo 
formed  from  the  common  elements  of 
humanity. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  will  beg 
our  readers  to-  suppose  that  young 
Connor  is'  now  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  request  them  besides,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  gloom  which  is  about  to 
overshadow  our  story. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Far- 
dorougba  was  not  ouly  an  extortioner 
but  a  usurer.    Now,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  surprised  that  a  man  in 
his  station  of  life  could  practise  usury 
or  even  extortion  to  any  considerable 
extent,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  inform 
them  that  there  exists  among  Irish 
farmers  a  class  of  men  who  stand,  with 
respect  to  the  surrounding  ]>oor  and 
improvident,  in  a  position  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  is  occupied  by 
a  Jew  or  money-lender  among  those 
in  the  higher  classes  who  borrow,  and 
are  extravagant  upon  a  larger  scale. 
If,  for  instance,  a  struggling  small  far- 
mer have  to  do  with  a  needy  landlord 
or  an  unfeeling  agent,  who  threatens  to 
seize  or  eject  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  to 
the  day,  perhaps  this  small  farmer  is 
forced  to  borrow  from  one  of  those 
rustic  Jews  the  full  amount  of  the  gale ; 
for  this  he  gives  him  at  a  valuation, 
dictated  by  the  lender's  avarice  and 
his  own  distress,  the  oats,  or  potatoes, 
or  hay,  which  he  is  not  able  to  dispose 
of  in  sufficient  time  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  upon  him.    This  property,  the 
miser  draws  home,  and  stacks  or  houses 
it  until  the  markets  are  high,  when  he 
disposes  of  it  at  a  price  which  often  se- 
cures for  him  a  profit  amounting  to 
one-third,  aud  occasionally  one-half 
above  the  sum  lent,  upon  which  in  the 
meantime,  interest  is  accumulating. 
For  instance,  if  the  accommodation  be 
twenty  pounds,  property  to  that  amount 
at  a  ruinous  valuation  is  brought  home 
by  the  accoinmodator.    This  perhaps 
sells  for  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty 
pounds,  so  that  deducting  the  labour  of 
preparing  it  for  market,  there  is  a  gain 
of  fifty,  seventy-five,  or  an  hundred  per 
cent,  besides,  probably,  ten  per  cent, 
interest,  which  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  former.    This  class  of  per- 
sons will  also  take  a  joint  bond  or 
joint  promissory  note,  or,  in  fact  auy 
collateral  security  they  know  to  \>c 
valid,  and  if  the  contract  be  not  ful- 
filled, they  immediately  pounce  upon 
the  guarantee.    They  will,  in  fact,  as 
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a  mark  of  their  anxiety  to  assist  a  that  the  meeting  between  him  and 

neighbour  in  distress,  receive  a  pig  Bartle  might  take  place  with  less  em* 

from  a  widow,  or  a  cow  from  a  struggling  barrassment,  for  be  saw  at  once  that  the 

small  farmer,  at  thirty  or  forty  per  former  was  about  to  speak  to  him. 

cenL  beneath  its  value,  and  claim  the  M  Isn't  the  weather  too  hot,  Connor, 

merit  of  being  a  friend  into  the  bargain,  to  work  bareheaded.     I  think  you 

Such  men  are  bitter  enemies  to  paper  ought  to  keep  on  your  hat. 

money,  especially* to  notes  issued  by  44  Bartle,  how  are  you — off  or  on, it's 

private  bankers,  which  tbey  never  take  the  same  thing  ;  hat  or  no  hat,  it's 

in  payment.    It  is  amusing,  if  a  per-  broilin'  weather,  the  Lord  be  praised  ; 

son  could  forget  the  distress  which  oc-  what  news,  Bartle  T 

casions  the  scene,  to  observe  one  of  M  Not  much,  Connor,  but  what  you 

these  men  producing  an  old  stocking,  know — a  family  that  was  strugglin'  but 

or  a  long  black  leathern  purse-— or  a  honest,  brought  to  dissolation.  We're 

calf-skin  pocket-book  with  the  hair  on,  broken  up  ;  my  father  and  mother's 

and  counting  down,  as  if  he  gave  out  both  livin*  in  a  cabin  they  tuck  from 

his  heart's  blood  drop  by  drop,  thespc-  Billy  Nulthy ;  Mary  and  Alick's  gone 

cific  sum,  uttering  at  the  same  time,  a  to  sarvice,  an'  myself 's  just  on  my  way 

merit  lugubrious  history  of  his  own  po-  to  hire  wid  the  last  man  I  ought  to  go 

verty,  and  assuring  the  poor  wretch  he  to — your  father,  that  is,  supposin'  we 

is  fleecing,  that  if  he  (tne  miser)  gives  can  agree." 

way  to  his  good  nature,  he  must  ulti-  **  As   heaven's  above   me,  Bartle, 

stately  become  the  victim  of  his  own  there's  not  a  man  in  the  county  this 

benevolence.    In  no  case,  however,  do  day  sorrier  for  what  has  happened  than 

they  ever  put  more  in  the  purse  or  myself.   But  the  truth  is,  that  when  ray 

stocking  than  is  ju«t  then  wanted,  and  father  heard  of  Tom  Grehan,  that  was 

sometimes  they  will  be  short  a  guinea  your  security,  bavin'  gone  to  America, 

or  ten  shillings,  which  they  borrow  ne  thought  every  day  a  month  till  the 

from  a  neighbour,  or  remit  to  the  un-  note  was  due.    My  mother  an*  I  did 

fortunate  dupe  in  the  course  of  the  all  we  could,  but  you  know  his  tera- 

day.    This  they  do  in  order  to  en-  per ;  'twas  no  use.    God  knows,  as  I 

hance  the  obligation,  and  give  a  dis-  said  before,  I'm  heart  sorry  for  it." 

tinct  proof  of  their  poverty.    Let  not,  **  Every  one  knows,  Connor,  that  if 

therefore,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mino-  your  mother  an*  you  had  your  way  an' 

ries,  nor  our  P— s  and  our  M— s  will,  your  father  wouldn't  be  rich  a 

nearer  home,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  screw  as  he  is." 

they  engross  the  spirit  of  rapacity  and  M  In  the  meantime,  don't  forget  that 

extortion  to  themselves.  To  the  credit  of  he  is  my  father,  Bartle,  an*  above  all 

the  class,  however,  to  which  they  belong,  things,  remimber  that  I'll  allow  no  man 

such  persons  are  not  so  numerous  as  for-  to  speak  disparaginly  of  him  in  my 

merly,and  to  the  still  greater  honour  of  presence." 

the  peasantry  be  it  said,  the  devil  himself  "  I  believe  you'll  allow,  Connor,  that 

is  not  hated  with  half  the  detestation  he  was  a  scourge  an'  a  curse  to  us,  an' 

which  is  borne  them.    In  order  that  that  none  of  us  ought  to  like  a  bone  in 

the  reader  may  understand  our  motive  his  skin." 

fur  introducing  such  a  description  as  M  It  could'nt  be  expected  you  would, 

that  we  have  now  given,  it  will  be  ne-  Bartle,  but  you  must  grant,  alter  all,  that 

cessary  for  us  to  request  him  to  ac-  he  was  only  recoverin'  his  own.  Still, 

company  a  stout  well-set  young  man,  when  you  know  what  my  feeling  is 

named  Bartle  Flanagan,  along  a  green  upon  the  business,  I  don't  think  it's 

ditch,  which,  planted  with  osiers,  leads  generous  in  you  to  bring  it  up  between 

to  a  small  meadow  belonging  to  Far-  us." 

dorougha  Donovan.    In  this  meadow,  "  I  could  bear  his  harrishin'  us  out 

his  son  Connor  is  now  making  hay,  and  of  house  an'  home,"  proceeded  the 

on  seeing  Flanagan  approach,  he  rests  other,  "  only  for  one  thought  that  still 

upon  the  top  of  his  rake,  and  exclaims  crasses  in  an  me.B 

in  a  soliloquy  : —  **  What  is  that,  Bartle  ? — God  knows 

•»  God  help  you  and  yours,  Bartle —  I  can't  help  feelin'  for  yon,**  he  added, 
if  it  was  in  my  power,  I  take  God  to  smote  with  the  desolation  which  his 
witness,  I'd  make  up  wid  a  willin'  fatheT  had  brought  upon  the  family, 
heart,  for  all  the  hardship  and  mis-  ,f  He  lent  us  forty  pounds,"  pro- 
fortune  my  father  brought  upon  you  ceeded  the  young  man  ;  **  and  when  he 
aU.*"  found  that  Tom  Grehan,  our  security, 

He  then  resumed  his  labour,  in  order  w  ent  to  America,  he  came  down  upon 

Vol.  IX.  Q 
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us  the  minute  the  note  was  due,  canted 
all  we  had  at  half  price,  and  turned  us 
to  starve  upon  the  world  ;  now,  1  could 

bear  that,  butrtberes  one  thing  " 

•*  ThntVtwicc  you  spoke  about  that 
one  thing,"  said  Connor,  somewhat 
sharply,  for  he  felt  hurt  at  the  obstinacy 
of  the  other,  in  continuing  a  subject  so 
distressing  to  him  ;  "but,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  milder  tone,  "  tell  me, 

Bartle,  for  goodness'  sake,  what  it  is, 
an'  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  discoorse. 

Tin  sure  it  must  be  unpleasant  to  both 

of  us." 

**  It  does'ut  signify,"  replied  the 
young  man,  in  a  desponding  voice — 
*he's  gone  ;  it's  all  over  wid  me  there  ; 
I'm  a  beggar — I'm  a  beggar." 

M  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  taking  his 
hand,  "you're  too  much  down-hearted, 
come  to  us,  but  first  go  to  my  father  ; 
I  know  you'll  find  it  hard  to  deal  with 
him.  Never  mind  that,  whatever  he 
offers  you,  close  wid  him,  an'  take  my 
word  for  it  that  my  mother  and  I  be- 
tween us,  will  make  you  up  dacent 
waires  ;  an'  sorry  I  am  that  it's  come 
to  this  with  you,  poor  fellow." 

Bartle's  cheek  grew  pale  as  ashes  ; 
he  wrung  Connor's  hand  with  all  his 
force,  and  fixed  an  unshrinking  eye  on 
him  us*  he  replied — 

M  Thank  you,  Connor,  now — but  I 
hope  I'll  live  to  thank  you  betther  t/ct, 
and  if  I  do,  you  necdiit  thank  me  for 
any  return  1  may  make  you  or  yours, 
i  will  close  wid  your  father,  an*  take 
whatsomevcr  he'll  offer  me  ;  for  Con- 
nor," and  he  wrung  his  hand  again  ; — 
"  Connor  O'Donovan  I  hav'nt  a  house 
or  home  this  day,  nor  a  place  under 
Ciod's  canopy  where  to  lay  my  head, 
except  upon  the  damp  floor  of  my  fa- 
ther's naked  cabin.  Think  of  that, 
Connor,  an'  think  if  I  can  forget  it ; 
still,"  he  added*  u  you'll  see  Connor — 
Connor  you'll  sec  how  I'll  forgive  it." 

"  It's  a  eredit  to  yourself  to  spake  as 
you  do,"  replied  Connor;  "call  this 
way,  an'  let  me  know  what's  done,  an* 
1  hope,  Battle,  you  an'  1  will  have 
some  pleasant  days  together." 

M  Ay,  an'  pleasant  nights  too,  I 
hope,"  replied  the  other  ;  •*  to  be  sure 
I'll  call;  but  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you'd  tie  ahankcrchy  about  your  head  : 
it's  mad  hot,  an'  enough  to  give  one  a 
faver  bareheaded. 

Having  made  this  last  observation, 
he  leaped  across  a  small  drain  that 
bounded  the  meadow,  and  proceeded 
up  the  fields  to  Fardorougha's  house. 

Bartle  Flanagan  was  a  young  man, 
about  five  feet  six  in  height,  but  of  a 


remarkably  compact  and  athletic  form. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  but  his  coun- 
tenance open,  and  his  features  well  set 
and  regular.  Indeed,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance might  be  termed  bland  and 
prepossessing.  If  he  ever  appeared  to 
disadvantage  it  was  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  resentment,  during  which 
his  face  became  pale  as  death,  nay,  al- 
most livid,  and,  as  his  brows  were 
strong  and  black,  the  contrast  between 
them  and  his  complexion,  changed  the 
whole  expression  of  his  countenance 
into  that  of  a  person  whose  enmity  a 
prudent  man  would  avoid.  He  was 
not  quarrelsome,  however,  nor  subject 
to  any  impetuous  bursts  of  passion; — 
his  resentments,  if  he  retained  any, 
were  either  dead  or  silent,  cr  at  all 
events,  so  well  regulated  that  his  ac- 
quaintances looked  upon  hi  in  as  a  young 
fellow  of  a  good-humoured  and  friendly 
disposition.  It  is  true,  a  hint  had  gone 
abroad  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
was  found  deficient  iu  courage,  but,  as 
the  circumstances  referred  to  were 
rather  unimportant,  his  conduct  by 
many  was  attributed  rather  to  good 
sense  and  a  disinclination  to  quarrel  on 
frivolous  ground*,  than  to  positive 
cowardice.  Such  he  was,  and  such  he 
is,  now  that  he  has  entered  upon  the 
humble  drama  of  our  story. 

On  arriving  at  Fardorougha's  hmi«o, 
he  found  that  worthy  man  at  dinner, 
up  #.i  a  cold  bone  of  bac;>n  and  pota- 
toes. He  had  only  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore returned  from  the  residence  of  the 
County  Treasurer,  with  whom  he  went 
to  lodge,  among  other  sums,  that  which 
was  so  iniquitous])"  wrung  from  the 
ruin  of  the  Flanagans.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  he  felt  in  hiiv  degree 
embarrassed  on  looking  into  the  face 
oi  one  whom  he  had  so  oppressively 
injured.  The  recovery  of  his  usurious 
debts,  no  matter  how  merciless  the 
process,  he  considered  only  as  an  act 
of  strict  justice  to  himself,  for  his  con- 
science having  long  ago  outgrown  the 
perception  of  his  own  inhumauity, 
now  only  felt  compunction  when  death 
or  the  occasional  insolvency  of  a  se- 
curity defeated  his  rapacitv. 

When  Bartle  entered,  hirdotougha 
and  he  surveyed  each  other  with  per- 
fect coolness  for  nearly  half  a  minute, 
during  which  time  neither  uttered  a 
word.  The  silence  was  first  broken  hr 
"Honora,  who  put  forward  a  chair,  and 
a*ked  Flan  tgan  to  *it  down. 

"Sit  down,  Bartle,"  said  she,  *'sit 
down,  boy  ;  an'  how  is  all  the  family  T 

**'Dced,  can't  complain,"  replied 
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Rartle,  **  as  time  goes;  an*  how  are 
you,  Fardorougha  ?  although  I  nccd'ot 
ax,  you're  takin'  care  of  number  one, 
any  how." 

"I'm  middlin',  Bartle,  middlin';  as 
well  as  a  man  can  be  that  has  his  heart 
broke  every  day  in  the  year  strivin'  to 
come  by  his  own,  an*  can't  do  it  ;  but 
I'm  a  fool,  an'everwas — sarvin'  others 
an'  ruin  in'  myself." 

"  Bartle,"  said  Mrs.  Donovan,  "  are 
you  unwell,  dear  ;  y«>u  look  as  pale  as 
death.  Let  me  get  vou  a  drink  of 
fresh  milk." 

"If  he's  weak,*  said  Fardorougha, 
**  an*  he  looks  weak,  a  drink  of  fresh 
wather  'ud  be  betther  for  him  ;  ever  an* 
always  a  drink  of  wather  for  a  weak 
man,  or  a  weak  woman  aitlier ;  it  re- 
covers  them  sooner." 

"Thank  you,  kindly,  Mrs.  Dono- 
van, an'  I'm  oblaged  to  you,  Fardo- 
rougha, for  the  wather  ;  hut  Fin  not  a 
bit  weak  ;  it's  only  the  heat  o'  the  day 
ails  me — fur  sure  enough  it's  broilin' 
weather." 

'♦'Deed  it  is,"  replied  Honor,  "killin* 
weather  to  them  that  has  to  be  out 
nndher  ir." 

u  If  it's  good  for  nothiu'  else,  it's  good 
for  the  hay-makin*,"  observed  Fardo- 
rougha. 

"  Tra  towhl,  Misther  Donovan,"  said 
Bartle,  **  that  you  want  a  sarvint  man  ; 
now,  if  you  do,  1  want  a  place,  an'  you 
see  I'm  com  in'  to  you  to  look  for 
one* 

"  Heaven  above,  Bartle,"  exclaimed 
Honor,  '*  what  do  you  mane ?  is  it  one 
of  Dan  Flanagans  sons  goin'  to  sar- 
vice  V 

**  Not  one,  but  all  o1  them,"  replied 
the  other,  coolly,  "  an'  his  daughters, 
t.»o,  Mrs.  Donovan  ;  but  it's  all  the  way 
o'  the  world.  If  Misther  Donovan  '11 
hire  me,  I'll  thank  him." 

Don't  be  Mlttherin  me,  Bartle  ; 
Misther  them  that  has  manes  au'  sub- 
stance," returned  Donovan. 

"  Oh  God  forgive  you,  F.irdorougha," 
exclaimed  his  honest  and  humane  wife, 
"  God  forgive  you !  Bartle,  from  my 
heart,  from  the  core  o'  my  heart  I  pity 
you,  my  poor  boy.  An'  is  it  to  this 
Fardorougha  you've  brought  them  ? — 
Oh  Savour  o'  the  world  !" 

She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  vietim 
of  her  husband's  extortion,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  filled  with  tears. 

-What  did  I  do,"  said  the  latter, 
"but  strive  to  recover  my  own.  How 
could  I  afford  to  lose  forty  pounds? 
An*  1  was  tould  for  sartin  that  your 
father  knew  Grchan  was  goin'  to  Ame- 
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riky  when  he  got  him  to  go  security. 
Whisht  Honor,  you're  as  foolish  a  wo- 
man as  riz  this  day  ;  hav'nt  you  your 
sins  to  cry  for  ?" 

44  God  knows  I  have,  Fardorougha, 
an'  more  than  my  own  to  cry  for." 

1  dar  say  you  did  hear  as  much," 
said  Bartle,  quietly  replying  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Fardorougha  respecting 
his  father  ;  "hut  you  know  it's  a  folly 
to  talk  about  spilt  milk.  If  you  want 
a  sarvint  I'll  hire ;  tor,  as  I  said  a 
while  agone,  /  want  a  place,  an*  except 
wid  you  I  dont  know  where  to  get 
one." 

"If  you  come  to  me,"  observed  the 
other,  "you  must  go  to  your  duty,  an' 
ohsarve  the  fast  days — but  not"  the 
holy-days." 

"  Sarvints  isn't  oblaged  to  obsarve 
them,"  replied  Bartle. 

"  But  1  always  put  it  in  the  bargain," 
returned  the  other. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Bartle,  "  I  dont 
much  mind  it.  Sure  it'll  be  for  the 
good  o'  my  soul,  any  way.  But,  what 
wages  will  you  be  givin' ?" 

u  Thirty  shillitis  every  half-year; — 
that's  three  pounds, — sixty  shillins  a- 
year.  A  i;rcat  deal  o'  money. —  I'm 
sure  1  dunna  where  it's  to  come  from.'* 

"  It's  very  little  lor  a  year's  hard 
labour,"  replied  Bartle;  "but  little  as  it 
is,  Fardorougha,  owin'  to  what  has 
happened  betwixt  us,  believe  me — an* 
you  may  believe  me — I'm  right  glad 
to  take  it." 

44  Well,  but  Bartle,  you  know  there's 
fifteen  shillins  of  the  ould  account  still 
due,  an*  you  must  allow  it  out  o'  your 
waires  ;  if  you  dont,  it's  no  bargain." 

Bartle's  face  became  livid ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  cool; — indeed  so  much 
so  that  he  smiled  at  this  last  condition 
of  Fardorougha.  It  was  a  smile,  how- 
ever, at  once  so  ghastly,  dark,  and 
frightful,  that,  by  any  person  capable  of 
tracing  the  secret  workings  of  some 
deadly  passion  on  the  countenance,  its 
purport  could  not  have  been  mistaken. 

**  God  knows,  Fardorougha,  you 
might  let  thatm  pass, — considher  that 
you've  been  hard  em  ugh  upon  us." 

"God  knows  I  say  the  same,"  ob- 
served Honor.  "  Is  it  the  la6t  drop  o* 
the  heart's  blood  you  want  to  squeeze 
out,  Fardorougha  ?" 

"  The  last  drop !  What  is  it  but  my 
right?  Am  I  robbin'  him?  Isn't  it 
due  ?  Will  he,  or  can  he  deny  that  t 
An*  if  it's  due  isn't  it  but  honest  in 
him  to  pay  it  ?  They're  not  livin'  can 
say  I  ever  defrauded  "them  of  a  penny. 
I  never  broke  a  bargain  ;  an'  yet  you 
» 
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open  on  me.  Honor,  as  if  I  was  a 
rogue  !  If  I  hadn't  that  boy  below  to 
provide  for,  an'  nettle  in  the  world, 
what  *ud  I  care  about  money  ?  It's  for 
h'u  sake  I  look  afther  my  right." 

44  I'll  allow  the  money said  Bartle. 
44  Fardorougha's  right ;  it's  due,  an  I'll 
pay  him — ay  will  I,  Fardorougha,  set- 
tle wid  you  to  the  last  farden,  or  beyant 
it,  if  you  like." 

44  I  wouldn't  take  a  farden  beyant  it, 
in  the  shape  of  debt.  Them  that's  de- 
cent enough  to  make  a  present*— may, — 
for  that's  a  horse  of  another  colour." 

44  When  will  I  come  home  T  en- 
quired Bartle. 

"  You  may  stay  at  home,  now  that 
you're  here,"  said  the  other.  •*  An*  in 
the  mane  time,  go  an'  help  Connor  to 
put  that  hay  in  lap-cock?.  Anything 
you  want  to  bring  here  you  can  bring 
afther  your  day's  work  to-night." 

"  Did  you  ate  your  dinner,  Bartle," 
said  Honor ;  *  bekase  if  you  didn't 
I'll  get  you  something." 

"  It's  not  to  this  time  o'  day  he'd  be 
widout  his  dinner,  I  suppose,"  observed 
his  new  master. 

44  You're  very  right,  Fardorougha," 
rejoined  Bartle ;  I'm  thankful  to  you, 
ma'am,  I  did  ate  my  dinner." 

"  Well,  you'll  get  a  rake  in  the  barn, 
Bartle,"  said  his  master;  Man'  now  tramp 
down  to  Connor,  an'  1  11  see  how  you'll 
handle  yourselves,  both  o'  you,  from 
this  till  night." 

Bartle  accordingly  proceeded  to- 
wards the  meadow,  and  Fardorougha, 
as  was  his  custom,  throwing  his  great 
coat  loosely  about  his  shoulders,  the 
arms  dangling  on  each  side  of  him, 
proceeded  to  another  part  of  his  farm. 

Flanagan's  step,  on  his  way  to  join 
Connor,  was  slow  and  meditative.  The 
kindness  of  the  son  and  mother  touch- 
ed him;  for  the  line  between  their  dis- 
position and  Fardorougha's  was  too 
strong  and  clear  to  allow  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  participation  in  the 
spirit  which  regulated  his  life.  The 
father,  however,  had  just  declared  that 
his  anxiety  to  accumulate  money  arose 
from  a  wish  to  settle  his  son  indepen- 
dently in  life ;  and  Flanagan  was  too 
slightly  acquainted  with  human  cha- 
racter to  see  through  this  fiimsy  apo- 
logy for  extortion.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  Fardorougha  spoke  truth, 
und  his  resolution  received  a  bias  from 
the  imprcssiou,  which,  however,  his 
better  nature  determined  to  subdue. 
In  this  uncertain  state  of  mind  he 
tumed  about  almost  instinctively,  to 
look  in  the  direction  which  Fardo- 
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rougha  bad  taken,  and  as  he  observed 
his  diminutive  figure  creeping  along 
with  his  great  coat  about  him,  he  felt 
that  the  very  sight  of  the  man  who 
had  broken  up  their  hearth  and  scat- 
tered them  on  the  world,  filled  his 
heart  with  a  deep  and  deadly  animo- 
sity that  occasioned  him  to  pause  as  a 
person  would  do  who  finds  himself  un- 
expectedly upon  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice. 

Connor,  on  seeing  him  enter  the 
meadow  with  the  rake,  knew  at  once 
that  the  terms  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween them  ;  and  the  excellent  young 
man's  heart  was  deeply  moved  at  the 
destitution  which  forced  Flanagan  to 
seek  for  service  with  the  very  indivi- 
dual who  had  occasioned  it. 

44  I  see,  Bartle,"  said  he,  "you  hare 
agreed." 

M  We  have,"  replied  Bartle.  rt  But 
if  there  had  been  any  other  place  to 
be  got  in  the  parish— ^an'  indeed  only 
for  the  state  I'm  in) — I  wouldn't  have 
hired  myself  to  him  for  nothing,  or  for 
next  to  nothing,  as  I  have  done." 

44  Why,  what  did  he  promise  ?" 

44  Three  pounds  a  year,  an'  out  o' 
that  I'm  to  pay  him  fifteen  shillins  that 
my  father  owes  him  still." 

44  Close  enough,  Bartle,  but  dont  be 
cast  down  ;  I'll  undertake  that  my 
mother  an'  I  will  double  it, — an'  as  for 
the  fifteen  shillins  I'll  pay  them  out  o' 
my  own  pocket — when  I  get  money. 
1  needn't  tell  you  that  we're  all  kept 
upon  the  tight  crib,  and  that  little 
cash  goes  far  with  us;  for  all  that  well 
do  what  I  promise,  go  as  It  may." 

M  It's  more  than  I  ought  to  expect, 
Connor;  but  yourself  and  your  mo- 
ther, all  the  countbry  would  put  their 
hands  undher  both  your  feets." 

44 1  would  give  a  great  dale,  Bartle, 
that  my  poor  father  had  a  little  of  the 
feelin'  that's  in  my  mother's  heart;  but 
it's  his  way,  Bartle,  an'  you  know  he's 
my  father,  an'  has  beeu  kinder  to  me 
than  to  any  livin'  'creature  on  this 
earth.  I  never  got  a  harsh  word  from 
him  yet.  An'  if  he  kept  me  stinted  in 
many  things  that  I  was  entitled  to  as 
well  as  other  persons  like  me,  still, 
Bartle,  he  loves  me.  an'  I  cant  but  feel 
great  affection  for  him,  love  the  money 
as  he  may." 

This  was  spoken  with  much  ^erioos- 
ncss  of  manner,  not  unmingled  with 
somewhat  of  regret,  if  not  of  sorr»w. 
Bartle  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  fine  fare 
of  his  companion,  with  a  look  in  which 
there  was  a  character  of  oomuassioa. 
His  countenance,  however,  while  he 
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razed  on  him,  maintained  its  natural 
colour, — it  was  not  pale.** 

44  I  am  sorry,  Connor,"  said  he  slow- 
ry,  44  I  im  sorry  that  I  hired  wid  your 
father." 

44  An*  I'm  glad  of  it,"  replied  the 
other  :  "why  should  you  be  sorry  'f 

Bartle  made  no  answer  for  some 
time,  but  looked  into  the  ground,  as  if 
he  bad  not  heard  him. 

44  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  Bartle  ?'' 

Nearly  a  minute  elapsed  before  his 
abstraction  was  broken.  44  What's 
that  ?"  said  he  at  length  :  44  What  were 
you  asking  me?" 

44  You  said  you  were  sorry  ?" 

**  Ob  ay !"  returned  the  other,  inter- 
rupting him  ;  "but  I  didn't  mind  what 
I  was  say  in' :  'twas  thinkin'  o'  somethin' 
else  I  was— of  home,  Bartle,  an'  what 
we're  brought  to  ;  but  the  best  way's 
to  dhrop  all  discoorse  about  that  for 
ever." 

44  Youll  be  my  friend  if  you  do"  said 
Conoor. 

44  I  will,  then,"  replied  Bartle :  "  we'll 
change  it.  Connor,  were  you  ever  in 
love  r 

O'Donovan  turned  quickly  about, 
and,  with  a  keen  glance  at  Bartle, 
replied, 

44  Why,  I  dont  know  :  I  believe  I 
ini^ht,  once  or  so." 

"  /  am?  said  Flanagan  bitterly  ;  **  / 
aw,  Connor." 

44  An'  who's  the  happy  crature,  will 
you  tell  us  ?" 

-  No,"  returned  the  other ;  44  but  if 
there's  a  wish  that  I'd  make  against 
my  worst  enemy,  'twould  be,  that  he 
might  love  a  girl  above  his  manes  ;  or 
if  he  was  her  aquil,  or  even  near  her 
aquil,  that  he  might  be  brought"—— 
he  paused,  but  immediately  proceeded, 
41  Well,  no  matter  ;  I  am  indeed,  Con- 
nor." 

44  An'  is  the  girl  fond  o'you  ?" 

44  1  dont  know  ;  my  mind  was  made 
up  to  tell  her  ;  but  it's  past  that  now  ; 
[  know  she's  wealthy  and  proud  both, 
and  so  is  all  her  family." 

44  How  do  you  know  she's  proud 
when  you  never  put  the  subject  to 
her  T 

**  I'm  not  say  in'  she's  proud,  in  one 
sinsc  ;  wid  respect  to  herself,  I  believe, 
she's  humble  enough  ;  1  maue,  she 
doesn't  give  herself  many  airs,  but  her 
people's  as  proud  as  the  very  sarra,  an' 
never  match  below  them  ;  still,  if  I'd 
opportunities  of  beln'  often  in  her 
company,  I'd  not  fear  to  trust  to  a 
yw  eet  tongue  for  comin'  round  her." 

44  Never  despair,  Bartle,"  said  Con- 
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nor  ;  44  you  know  the  ould  proverb,  '  a 
faint  heart ;'  however,  settin'  the  purty 
crature  aside,  whoever  she  is,  1  think 
if  we  divided  ourselves — you  to  that 
side,  an'  me  to  this — we'd  get  this  hay 
lanp'd  in  half  the  time  ;  or  do  you  take 
which  side  you  pluse." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Bartle  ;  44  I 
don't  care  a  trawneen  :  I'll  stay  where 
I  am,  thin,  an'  do  you  go  beyant :  let 
us  hurry,  too,  for,  if  I'm  not  mUtaken, 
its  too  sultry  to  be  long  without  rain  ; 
the  sky,  too,  is  gettin'  dark." 

44 1  obsarved  as  much  myself,"  said 
Connor  ;  44  an'  that  was  what  made  me 
spake." 

Both  then  continued  thrir  labour 
with  redoubled  energy,  nor  ceased  for 
a  moment  until  the  task  was  executed, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  concluded. 

Flanagan's  observation  was  indeed 
correct,  as  to  the  change  in  the  day  and 
the  appearance  of  the  sky.  From  the 
hour  of  five  o'clock  the  darkness  gra- 
dually deepened,  until  a  dead  black 
shadow,  fearfully  still  and  solemn, 
wrapped  the  whole  horizon.  The  sun 
had  altogether  disappeared, and  nothing 
was  visible  in  the  sky  but  one  unbroken 
roafs  of  darkness,  unrelieved  even  by  a 
single  pile  of  clouds.  The  animals 
where  they  could,  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  shelter  ;  the  fowls  of  the  air 
sought  the  covert  of  the  hedges,  and 
ceased  their  songs  ;  the  larks  fled  from 
the  mid  heaven ;  and  occasionally  might 
be  seen  a  straggling  bee  hurrying 
homewards,  careless  of  the  flowers 
which  tempted  him  >in  his  path,  and 
only  anxious  to  reach  his  hive  before 
the  deluge  should  overtake  him.  The 
stillness  indeed  was  awful,  as  was  the  • 
gloomy  veil  which  darkened  the  nice 
of  nature,  and  filled  the  mind  with  that 
ominous  terror  which  presses  upon  the 
heart  like  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  In 
such  a  time,  and  under  the  aspect  of  a 
sky  so  much  resembling  the  pall  of 
death,  there  is  neither  mirth  nor  laugh- 
ter, but  that  individuality  of  apprehen- 
sion, which,  whilst  it  throws  the  con- 
science in  upon  its  own  records,  and 
suspends  conversation,  yet  draws  man 
to  his  fellows,  as  if  mere  contiguity 
were  a  safeguard  against  danger. 

The  conversation  between  the  two 
voung  men,  as  they  returned  from  their 
labour,  was  short  but  expressive. 

44  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  44  are  you 
afeard  of  thundher  ?  The  rason  I  ax," 
he  added,  44  is,  bekase  your  face  is  as 
white  as  a  sheet" 

44 1  have  it  from  my  mother,''  replied 
Flanagan  ;  44  but  at  all  eviuts  such  an 
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evenin'  as  this  is  enough  to  make  the 
heart  of  any  man  quake." 

"  I  feel  my  spirits  low,  by  raaon  of 
the  darkness,  but  I'm  not  afraid.  It's 
well  for  them  that  have  a  clear  con- 
science :  they  say,  that  a  stormy  sky  is 
the  face  of  an  angry  God"  

M  An  the  thundher  his  voice,"  added  % 
Bartle  :  u  but  why  are  ihe  brute  bastes  ' 
au'  the  birds  afraid,  that  commit  no 
sin  ?" 

44  That's  thrue,**  said  his  companion  ; 
"it  must  be  natural  to  be  afraid,  or 
why  would  they  indeed  ? — but  some 
people  arc  naturally  more  thuersome 
than  others." 

44  I  intinded  to  £o  home  for  my  other 
clo'es  ai£  linen  this  evenin  ,"  observed 
Bartle,  "but  I  wont  go  out  to-night." 

**  I  must,  thin,"  said  Connor  ;  44  an', 
with  the  blessin'  o'  God,  will  too  ;  come 
what  may." 

44  Why,  what  is  there  to  bring-  you 
out,  if  it's  a  fair  question  to  ax  en- 
quired the  other. 

"  A  promise,  for  one  thing' ;  an*  my 
own  inclination — my  own  heart — that's 
nearer  the  thruth — lor  another.  Its  the 


6rst  meetin*  that  I  an*  her  I'm  goin'  to 
ever  had." 

44  Tkigkumy  Tltigkttm,  I  undher- 
stand,"  said  Flanagan  :  44  well,  I'll  stav 
at  home  ;  but,  sure  it's  no  harm  to  wish 
you  success— an'  that,  Connor  is  more 
than  I'll  ever  have  where  1  wish  for  it 
roost." 

This  closed  their  dialogue,  and  both 
entered  Fardorougha's  house  in  silence. 

Up  until  twilight  the  darkness  of  the 
dull  aud  heavy  sky  was  unbroken  ;  but 
towards  the  west  there  was  seen  a 
streak  whose  colour  could  uot  be  deter- 
mined as  that  of  blood  or  fire.  By 
its  angry  look,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sky 
in  that  quarter  were  about  to  burst 
forth  in  one  awful  sweep  of  conflagra- 
tion. Connor  observed  it,  and  very 
correctly  anticipated  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  its  appearance  ;  but 
what  will  not  youthful  love  dare  and 
overcome  ?  With  an  undismayed  heart 
he  set  forward  on  his  journey,  which 
we  leave  him  to  pursue,  and  beg  permis- 
sion, meanwhile,  to  transport  the  reader 
to  a  scene  distant  about  two  miles  further 
towards  the  inland  part  of  the  country. 
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might,  on  constitutional  ground — they  ed  their  recent  evolutions.  While  in- 
have  worsted  them  in  every  question  fidelity  legislates  for  the  Church,  an 
of  legal  or  equitable  principle — they  antiehristian  casuistry  labours  to  de- 
have  chased  them  out  of  each  44  refuge  trude  the  word  of  redemption  from 
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the  pulpit ;  and  every  artifice  of  cun- 
ning. Mud  stretch  of  power  are  used  to 
hire  the  Christian  public  into  an  un- 
boly  compromise,  that  may  lay  the 
Church  open  to  the  approaches  of  her 
cruel  enemies.  At  such  a  Time,  it  is 
consoling?  and  encouraging  to  receive 
an  accession  of  strength,  in  a  well- 
written,  deeply-learned,  and  ably- ma- 
naged English  quarterly,  the  very 
motto  of  which  is  our  church's  best 
assurance  of  victory  : 

the  promise  of  God  himself.  We 
cordially  offer  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  a  |»eriodical  which  enters  on  our 
common  cause,  not  only  with  an  un- 
compromising avowal  of  our  common 
principles,  but  which  enters  the  contest 
with  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
vital  and  fundamental  truth,  so  apt  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  clash  of  human 
strife,  thai  we  are  "of  the  told  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.*'  (Int.  p. 
I .)  For,  let  the  strife  end  as  it  may,  whe- 
ther in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  this 
is  our  trust.  It  is  our  avowed  trust  as 
individuals,  aud  we  should  consistently 
bear  it  on  our  ensign  in  the  field. 

Nothing  can  more  justly  illustrate 
the  vital  union  between  Christian 
truth,  and  the  constitutional  stability 
of  our  laws  and  government,  than  the 
secret  but  constant  union  of  act  and 
purpose  which  is  to  be  traced  through 
the  last  forty  years  between  infidelity 
and  disaffection,  through  all  their  va- 
ried forms  and  disguises.  We  can 
trace  them — the  worthy  offspring  of 
atheism  and  regicide,  from  the  bloody 
cradle  of  the  French  revolution,  down 
the  series  of  their  transitions,  through 
clubs,  pamphlets,  speeches,  itinerant 
mongers  of  treason,  infidel  treatises  on 
natural  theology,  and  unprincipled  re- 
views, until  we  tiud  them  spring  up  to 
their  portentous  maturity  in  the  un- 
equivocal denunciations  of  u  Whig 
government,  and  the  armed  dictation 
of  an  Irish  mob. 

It  is  our  best  assurance,  that  wc 
hold  "the  ark  of  the  covenant"  within 
our  camp.  And  it  is  not  more  our 
duty  to  contend  as  men  for  this  sacred 
deposit,  than  to  put  our  firm  trust  as 
Christians  in  that  indwelling  Spirit, 
which  has  promised,  "  I  will  be  with 
you  to  the  end."  It  should  be  our 
watchful  care,  that  we  do  not,  in  word 
or  deed,  sejiwate  ourselves  from  this 
safeguard, — for  our  adherence  is  our 
faith  milt/.  It  is  not  the  true  principle 
of  Conservative  policy  to  enter  into 
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the  maze  of  tortuous  aud  thorny  ques- 
tions. The  complex  results  of  i evo- 
lutionary change  are  beyond  the  power 
of  legislative  provision — they  are  as 
the  hands  that  administer,  or  the  de- 
sign that  overrules  them.  Rut  our 
part  is,  fearlessly  ami  irrespectively  to 
do  right — to  follow  the  laws,  and  de- 
pend on  the  power  of  that  Providence 
which  shapes  our  destinies,  rough-hew 
them  as  we  will.  There  is  no  fanati- 
cism in  this — it  is  the  creed  of  the 
Christian  Conservative,  although  its 
still  small  voice  is  sometimes  faintly 
to  be  heard  amid  the  stormy  wuteis  of 
national  strife. 

We  are  not  less  satisfied  with  the 
political  opinions  w  hich  "  The  Church 
of  England  Review"  expresses  on  all 
the  great  leading  topics  of  the  day. 
It  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
its  principles  on  any  question  of  mo- 
ment. In  an  able  introduction  it  takes 
up.  one  by  one,  and  boldly  testifies 
against  the  accumulated  crimes  and 
follies  which  have  converted  reform 
into  destruction.  The  vain  theories 
which  have  converted  the  interrsts  of 
a  great  nation  into  an  experimental 

{ day  thing — the  extemporaneous  lepis- 
atiou  that  sacrifices  all  beyond  the 
moment,  aud,  with  the  kite-Hying  wis- 
dom of  an  insolvent  trader,  aggravates 
the  ruin  it  procrastinates.  There  is, 
in  truth,  yet  wanting  that  master-art, 
or  science,  of  which  political  economy 
is  but  a  little  subdivision, — a  just  view 
of  the  whole  and  every  portion  of  the 
interests  of  a  nut  ion,  in  which  the 
rights  of  all  classes  aud  communities 
shall  be  strictly  and  precisely  viewed. 
So  that  in  any  queMion  that  may  arise, 
it  can  be  traced  in  its  remote  as  well 
as  its  immediate  bearings,  and  justice 
distributed  by  ihe  legislator  with  the 
impartiality  of  the  judge.  If  an  ap- 
proach to  this  exists,  y  is  in  the  laws 
of  England,  as  they  were  delivered  to 
us,  the  result  not  of  theory  but  expe- 
rience. 

Our  cotemporary,  also  testifies  on 
the  evils  of  that  monstrous  abortion  of 
commercial  cupidity — of  wealth  forced 
from  the  hotbed  of  poverty  and  demo- 
ralization— mused  with  starvation  and 
female  prostitution,  and  infant  sacrifice 
— that  Juggernaut  of  avarice  aud  cru- 
elty, the  manufacturing  systtm.  But 
this  we  must  not  trim  ourselves  to 
dwell  on, — it  leads  to  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  errors,  or  crimes,  which 
with  a  fearful  consistency,  mark  the 
tendencies  of  tlic  hour.  Our  new  ally 
strongly  deprecates  the  pernicious  se- 
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pa  ration  which  has  been  effected,  be- 
tween intellectual  and  moral  education. 
Knowledge  without  religion,  has  been 
made  the  lever  for  the  radical  to  work 
with — and  where  religion  is  not  taught, 
depravity  must  needs  spring  up.  This 
is  the  secret.  A  course  of  unprin- 
cipled, but  not  improvident  policy— has 
from  afar  prepared  the  way,  lor  the 
events  that  have  come  to  pass,  and  are 
at  our  doors.  They  perverted  for  their 
owu  use  the  maxim  of  Solomon,  "train 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.**  Such  was  the  plan  and  principle 
of  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  consistent 
enough  with  the  policy  that  would 
needs  make  national  infidelity  the  right- 
ful step  to  the  downfal  of  the  church — 
and  degrade  the  people,  before  they 
break  dowu  the  constitution.  We  need 
not  with  this  new  and  promising  perio- 
dical, run  through  the  whole  dark  list 
of  iniquities,  to  the  opposition  against 
which  they  boldly  pledge  themselves. 
Their  pledges,  strongly  and  uncom- 
promisingly advanced,  may  be  de- 
scribed in  three  words,  as  coextensive 
with  the  principles  of  conservatism. 
We  may  look  in  their  pages  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  our  church, 
on  its  own  true  basis  of  Christian  truth  ; 
of  our  constitution  on  its  own  time- 
tested  principle  of  balanced  powers, 
and  impartial  provisions.  And  for  a 
firm,  unsparing  and  unflinching  oppo- 
sition to  the  unhallowed  union  of  the 
opposite  extremes  of  flighty  economi- 
cal theory,  and  low  grasping  chicanery, 
which  have  come  together  in  a  hollow 
truce,  for  the  ruin  of  the  nation. 

There  is  one  pledge  of  the  "  Church 
of  England  Review,"  which  specially  en- 
titles it  to  the  notice  of  the  conserva- 
tive periodicals — the  promise  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  press.  The 
exclusive  circulation,  of  most  of  the 
party  journals,  to  some  extent  must 
neutralize  all  attempts  to  control  their 
influence.  Every  one  must  have  no- 
ticed the  unswerving  confidence  of 
statement,  which  gives  an  air  of  simple 
truth  and  honest  zeal,  to  the  most 
daring  and  fraudulent  falsifications ; 
and  the  implicit  reliance,  which  is  thus 
gained  among  the  numbers  who  read 
to  be  misinformed.  Among  these,  it 
is  a  general  error  to  assume  that  any 
adverse  statement  can  find  its  way, 
unless  by  extreme  chance.  Our  co- 
temporary  has  yet,  so  far  as  his  inten- 
tion has  been  carried  into  practice, 
judiciously  selected  his  mark.  Some 
of  the  higher  periodicals,  from  the 


seeming  moderation  of  their  reason- 
ings— and   their   established  literary 
reputation,  have  a  wide  neutral  circu- 
lation, and  under  the  shew  of  fairness, 
have  no  doubt  the  effect  of  deceiving 
some,  and  slackening   the    zeal  or 
lulling    the    prudence    of  others. 
Among  these,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
stands  foremost,  long?  intcrvalio  ;  both 
for  ability,  moderation,  and  a  large 
qualification  of  sound  criticism  and 
high  feeling  ;  and  therefore  a  propor- 
tional power  to  do  evil.    Against  this, 
our  Church  of  England  ally  takes  up 
the  cause  of  our  Episcopal  Church,  in 
a  brief  but  cleverly  written  notice  of 
the  article  on  u  Lathbury's  History  of 
the  English  Episcopacy,"  iu  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  assumed  to  be  in- 
tolerant in  its  spirit.     The  defence 
against  a  charge  so  thoughtless  is  or 
course  brief : — it  is  a  summary  appeal 
to  the  well-known  characters  of  our 
gTeat  Christian  divines,  whose  writings 
breathe  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit, 
which  was  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the 
saintly  spirit  with  which  they  braved 
persecution — resisted  encroachment — 
and  suffered  martyrdom.  Chilling- 
worth  and  Hales,  and  Hall  and  Dave- 
nant  and  Skinner,  and  those  others  who 
were  persecuted  for  the  truth,  by  the 
Puritan  parliament,  are  cited  as  in- 
stances to  enforce  this  defence,  aud  re- 
Ciiminate  a  charge,  which  we  must 
add  is  most  audaciously  flippant.  That 
a  church  which  holds  the  great  central 
position — out  of  which  all  protestant- 
ism draws  its  nutriment,  as  members 
from  the  body  ;  from  which  Christian 
sects  arise  on  each  side  and  into  which 
they  return  ;  which  interchanges  fel- 
lowship, and  in  its  articles  professes 
Christian   unity  with   all  Protestant 
churches  that  agree  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity  ;  that  such  should 
be  called  intolerant,  is  an  absurd  con- 
tradiction.   It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  insist  that  it  should  not  maiiitaiu  the 
truths  committed  to  its  charge.  To 
demand  this,  is  to  deny  those  truths. 
That  it  should  not  firmly  guard  the 
doctrines  of  which  it  is  the  appointed 
depositary,  against   the   Infidel,  the 
Socinian,  the  Arian,  who  deny  Christ, 
or  the  Romanist  who  sets  him  aside, 
and  "  makes  his  word  of  no  effect/1 
cannot  be  demanded  in  fairness  by 
those  who  pretend  to  assent  to  its  doc- 
trines, or  who  even  admit  that  con- 
sistent principle  of  self-preservation, 
without  which  no  institution  can  exist. 

We  pass  the  able  article  on  Dr. 
Wiseman's  lectures  on  the  real  pre- 
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<ence,  &c. — that  not  less  clever  on  mingled  motives,  the  nature  of  which 

the  somewhat  trite  subject  of  Lord  is  perfectly  understood  to  be  a  strife 

Brougham's  superficial  wosk  on  uatu-  between  conscience  and  natural  dispo- 

ral  theology,  which-  first  received  its  sitions — acting  more  or  less  on  every 

direct  and  full  confutation  in  the  pages  one.    To  add  the  keenest  of  all  men's 

of  our  Magazine,   and    many  other  worldly  passions  to  this  natural  unbe- 

clever  articles,  making  together  as  in-  lief  of  the  heart — is  to  throw  a  fearful 

tiling  a  bill  of  fare  as  any  we  have  weight  into  t>>e  wrong  scale, 
teen' during  the   present  season,  to       We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to 

dwell  for  a  few  more  sentences  on  the  notice  this  periodical,  on  account  of 

subject  of  the  article  in  which  our  the  frank  and  uncompromising  tone  of 

London  friends  encounter  the  West*  its  promise,  and  because  we  think  this 

minster    Review  on  the  *•  voluntary  promise  is  in  a  great  measure  realized 

principle."  There  never  was  perhaps  a  in  the  conduct  of  its  first  number, 

proposition  more  decisively  betraying  These  arc  not  the  times  when  a  bold 

the  hostility  of  its  motive,  because  it  and  able  confederate  should  be  re- 

c«»ntains  a  fallacy  too  obvious  to  have  ceived  by  the  constitutional  press  with 

escaped  the  most  careless  or  ignorant  ungracious   silence.     We    trust  the 

of  our  legislators.    It  is  obvious  that  "  Church  of  England  Quarterly,"  so 

in  proportion  to  the  want  of  Christian  auspiciously  begun,  may  be  reciived 

instruction,  must  grow  the  reluctance  by  the  right-thinking  portion  of  the 

to  pay  for  it.    The  church  frequenting  community  according   to  its  deserts, 

crowd  who  are  morally  benefitted,  and  and  that  it  may  continue  lonsr  and 

who  seek  to  be  spiritually  enlightened  prosperously  to  hll  the  useful  office  of 

by  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit,  are  yet,  a  Christian  Conservative  Review, 
for  the  most  part  under  the  influence  of 

44  OH,  IF  AS  ARABS  FANCY." 
BY  JOHN  ANSTXa,  LL.D. 

Oh  !  if,  as  Arabs  fancy,  the  traces  on  thy  brow 

Were  symbols  of  thy  future  fate,  and  I  could  read  them  now, 

Almost  without  a  fear  would  I  explore  the  mystic  chart, 

Believing  that  the  world  were  weak  to  darken  such  a  heart. 

As  yet  to  thy  untroubled  soul,  as  yet  to  thy  young  eyes, 

The  skies  above  are  very  heaven — the  earth  is  paradise ; 

The  birds  that  glance  in  joyous  air — the  flowers  that  happiest  be, 

That    toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin," — are  they  not  types  of  thee 

And  yet,  and  yet — beloved  child — to  thy  enchanted  sight, 

Blest  as  the  present  is,  the  days  to  come  seem  yet  more  bright. 

For  thine  is  nope,  and  thine  is  love,  and  thine  the  glorious  power, 

That  gives  to  hope  its  fairy  light,  to  love  its  richest  dower. 

For  me  that  twilight  time  is  past — those  sun-rise  colours  gone — 

The  prophecies  of  childhood — and,  the  promises  of  dawn  ; 

And  yet  what  is,  tho'  scarcely  heard,  will  speak  of  what  has  been, 

While  Love  assumes  a  gentler  tone,  and  Hope  a  calmer  mien. 

Oh  !  could  we  know— oh !  could  we  feel,  that  blessings  haunt  each  spot, 

 Even  children,  each  its  angel  hath,  albeit  we  see  them  not — 

That  earth  to  them  who  live  in  faith,  still  it  what  they  believe, 

And  they,  who  fear  deception  most,  themselves  indeed  deceive. 

Mr  child,  my  love,  my  Nannie,  at  this  hour  my  heart  flows  free, 

And  wanders  over  field  and  flower  where  I  have  strayed  with  thee  ; 

Thy  very  voice,  thy  very  smile  is  present  with  me  still, 

And  h  commands  me  from  afar,  almost  against  my  will. 

Today  I  trod  enchanted  ground,  and  saw  the  sunset  gleam 

Upon  Kilcolcman's  fading  tower  and  Spenser's  lonely  stream, 

Even  then,  as  in  my  youth,  I  felt  the  minstrel  shadow  come, 

And  my  heart,  that  sported  all  day  long, — sank,  powerless— passive — dumb. 

How  was  it  that  thine  image,  Anne,  was  with  me  in  that  hour, 

All  that  thou  wert  and  art  ?— and,  when  my  soul  resumed  its  power, 

1  sought— I  almost  fear  in  vain— that  feeling  to  prolong, 

And  give  it  utterance  in  verse,— accept— forgive  the  song! 
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DR.  WALL'S  REPLY  TO  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.— PART  II. 
To  the  Editor  afUu  Dublin  University  Magaxine. 

Sir, — I  shnll  feel  much  obliged  if  you  can  afford  room,  in  the  next  Number 
of  your  Periodical,  for  the  following  observations.  They  constitute  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reply  which  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  late  attack 
on  my  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

Trim.  Cot.  Dub^  January  10.1837.  ClIAS.  Wil.  WaLL. 


After  having  indulged  very  freely  in 
general  iuvectivc  against  my  essay,  the 
reviewer  at  length  proceeds  to  give 
two  specific  examples  of  the  faults  im- 
puted to  me  ;  tnc  one  to  shew  my 
ignorance  and  tendency  to  blunders  ; 
-and  the  other,  the  calumnious  malig- 
nity of  my  disposition.  It  was  rather 
incautious  in  him  thus  to  descend  to 
particulars,  as  he  has  thereby  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  placing  in  the 
clearest  light  the  true  nature  of  his 
attack  ;  but  w  hen  an  assailant  loses  his 
temper,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown  off 
his  guard.  The  passages  which  he  has 
selected  as  specimens  of  my  style  are 
introduced  with  the  following  re- 
marks— 

«•  To  expose  even  a  portion  of  the 
numberless  errors  and  inconsistencies  into 
which  Dr.  Wall  has  been  betrayed,  far 
less  to  point  out  the  rush  judgments 
he  has  pronounced,  and  the  unwar- 
ranted censures  in  whirh  he  is  so 
prone  to  indulge,  would  require  a 
volume  as  large  as  his  own.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  manner,  however,  we  shall 
give  two  examples  ;  one  of  his  propensity 
to  blunder,  and  another  of  his  proficiency 
in  abuse." 

I  shall  commence  with  the  second 
example,  as  being  that  upon  which  my 
very  accurate  and  caudj^r  censor  has 
grounded  his  most  serious  charge 
against  me  ;  and  I  quote  the  passage 
exactly  in  the  form  in  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  present  it  to  the  reader  : 

"  In  placiug  M.  Champollion  in  his 
true  light  before  the  public,  I  do  not  feel 
the  same  compunction.  [He  had  just 
finished  his  attack  on  Warburton.]  With 
ability  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  mis- 
chievous, this  writer  endeavoured  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  religious  belief  by  at- 
tacking the  historic  truth  of  the  Bible  ; 
*  for  he  pretended  to  establish,  through 
means  of  his  phonetic  system,  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  chronicle  which  is  at  vari- 


ance with  the  account  of  time  deducible 
from  the  Mosaic  record,  by  at  least  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years;  and  when- 
ever the  nature  of  his  subject  permitted 
it,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  throwing  out 
hints  against  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish 
historian  in  other  matters  as  well  as  in 
chronology.  To  expose,  therefore,  the 
nature  of  his  efforts,  in  order  to  defeating 
them,  wil),  I  trust,  be  considered  a  useful 
act ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pity  the  miserable  bring  who  could  have 
been  capable  of  pursuing  such  an  object, 
still  the  mischief  he  attempted  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  obstruction, 
merely 'from  n  reluctance  to  subject  him 
to  public  scorn.  He  has  been  convicted, 
from  his  own  writings,  of  falsehood — of 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
auother  of  the  exclusive  credit  of  a  dis- 
covery to  which  he  knew  him  to  be  justly 
entitled.  He  endeavoured,  under  false 
pretences,  to  suppress  a  publication  whirh 
interfered  with  his  dishonest  claim;  but 
some  copies  of  it  escaped  destruction,  and 
have  since  come  out  to  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  his  falsehood  and  his  dis- 
honesty— admirably  fit  companions  for 
infidelity." — Inquiry,  pp.  85,  86. 

By  the  allegations  contained  in  this 
extract,  the  honest  indignation  of  the 
reviewer  was,  it  seems,  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  at  length  vented 
itself  in  the  following  burst  of  eloquent 
and  triumphant  vituperation  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  the 
feelings  which  were  excited  in  our  minds, 
on  perusing  this  attack  upon  one  who  is 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living  to  de- 
fend himself  from  such  gross  aspersions. 
We  arc  not  strangers  to  the  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  of  JV1.  Champollion,  any 
more  than  we  are  to  his  real  and  un- 
questionable merits;  nor  have  we  any 
disposition  to  exteuuate  the  one,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  our  honest  admiration  of  the 
other.  But  we  owe  it  to  truth  and  a 
sense  of  justice  to  declare  our  conviction 
that  the  charges  here  brought  agaiusl 
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Champollton's  memory  bare,  in  as  far  as 
regards  religion,  no  other  or  better  founda- 
tion than  tbe  imagination  of  his  accuser. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  be 
4  endeavoured  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
religious  belief,  by  attacking  tbe  historic 
truth  of  the  Bible — it  is  not  true  that, 
in  his  speculative  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  royal  canon  of  Manetho  with  the 
chronological  tablet  of  Abydos,  discovered 
by   Mr.    Banks,   M.  Champollion  ever 
dreamt  of  impeaching   « the  account  of 
time  ileducible  from  the  Mosaic  record — 
it  i*  not  true  that  his  readings  or  investi- 
gations, in  connection  with  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  his  subject,  ever  led  him 
to  draw  conclusions  inconsistent  with  the 
validity  and  accuracy  of  the  chronology 
of  Muses,  or  that,  in  any  case,  the  most 
remote  limit  of  his  researches  was  carried 
beyond  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  ; 
— and,  least  of  all,  is  it  true  that  he  4  lost 
no  opportunity  of  throwing  out  hints 
figwnst  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish  his- 
torian in  other  matters  as  well  as  in 
chronology.'    We  defy  Dr.  Wall  to  es- 
tablish by  evidence  any  one  of  the  charges 
which  he  has  here  preferred.    He  seems 
to  suppose  that,  because  M.  Champollion 
attached  credit  to  the  canon  of  Manetho 
in  some  poiuts,  he  must  be  held  as  ad- 
mitting the  whole;  and  that  his  memory 
must  be  made  responsible,  not  only  for 
tbe  extent  to  which  his  own  researches 
were  carried,  but  also  for  any  conclusion, 
however  absurd,  which  his  accuser  may 
choose  to  deduce  from  them." 

In  the  extract  from  my  work,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  reviewer,  it  may  be 
observed  that  falsehood  and  dishonest  y, 
as  well  as  infidelity,  are  printed  in 
italics  ;  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  all 
the  three  charges  have  alike  been 
made  without  any  just  foundation.  In 
the  ensuing  animadversions,  however, 
on  my  statement,  this  mode  of  vindi- 
cating the  object  of  his  *  honest  ad- 
miration* from  the  first  two  charges  is 
not  sustained  by  any  more  open  attack 
on  their  validity  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a 
very  indirect  und  insidious  manner  that 
they  are  still  assailed.  Indeed  a  plain 
and  direct  refutation  of  those  charges 
could  not  have  been  attempted  by  my 
censor,  since  I  am  completely  borne 
out  as  to  their  correctness  even  by  the 


Edinburgh  Review  itself.  In  its  II 6th 
Number,  article  ten,  full  details,  drawn 
from  the  Kxamen  Critique  of  M. 
Klaproth,  are  given  of  the  instance  of 
M.  Champollion's  total  disregard  of 
truth  ami  literary  honesty  which  is 
only  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  above 
extract ;  and  more  charge!  of  a  like 
nature  are  superadded  in  the  same 
article  from  the  same  authority, as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  passages  : — 

"  This,  indeed,  constitutes  one  of  the 
heaviest  offences  which  Champollion  has 
committed  against  the  ordinary  rules  of 
literary  honesty.  With  the  Coptic,  as 
we  now  have  it,  he  was  but  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  ;  yet  in  his  transcrip- 
tion* of  Egyptian  phrases,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  deciphered  by  means  of 
his  phonetic  alphabet,  he  scrupled  not  to 
set  down  as  Coptic  a  great  number  of 
words  which  exist  neither  in  the  Bible, 
nor  in  the  legends,  nor  in  the  lexicons ; 
and,  what  is  even  more  wonderful,  he  has 
favoured  us  with  translations,  which,  if 
correct,  could  only  have  been  disclosed  to 
him  by  means  of  special  inspiration — there 
being  no  human  means  by  which  he 
could  ever  have  penetrated  the  mystery 
he  professes  to  have  revealed.*  «  Quelle 
foi  la  ciitique  peut-elle  avoir  nux  efTets 
de  cette  sorte  do  divination  ?'  The  plain 
answer  is,  noue  whatever." — Vol.  Ivii.  p. 
47*2.  .  .  "He  is  contiuunlly  betrayed 
into  incongruities  and  inconsistencies,  so 
gross  and  palpable,  as  to  warrant  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  faith,  with  which  M. 
Klaproth  has  in  fact  charged  his  memory." 
—p.  475. 

Even  in  the  Reviewer's  first  article 
on  hieroglyphs,  which  was  writteu 
when  his  admiration  of  the  hieroglyphic 
achievements  of  Cham]  ollion  was  at 
its  greatest  height,  it  is  asserted  that 
an  allegation  of  this  writer  against  the 
priority  of  Youns's  discovery  was 
utterly  unwot|hv  of  credit ;  and  three 
reasons  in  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
allegation  are  given,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  quote  the  lust : — 

*'  Even  if  there  were  no  weight  in  the 
considerations  which  have  now  been 
stated,  the  habitual  disinpenuity  and  want 
of  candour  manifested  by  M.  Champollion 


•  Here,  it  seems,  the  Reviewer  adopted  the  charge  of  frequent  commission  of 
double  »«  forgery,"  which  was  made  by  Klaproth  against  Champollion,  though  he  is 
quite  indignant  that  I  should  have  presumed  to  allude  to  even  n  single  offence  of  his 
own,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say  I  called  by  the  same  harsh  nnroe,  but  which  I  repre- 
sented as  one  of  a  very  different  nature,  involving,  indeed,  a  strange  confusion  of 
intellect,  bat  no  premeditated  fraud. 
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in  every  case  where  Englishmen  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  sufficient  to  discredit 
bis  allegation  in  a  matter  where  his  per- 
sonal  vanity  and  national  pride  are  both 
deeply  interested.  We  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  say  any  thing  unnecessarily  se- 
vere ;  but  while  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  M.  Champoliion  «  has  accomplished 
too  much  to  stand  in  need  of  assuming 
to  himself  the  merits  of  another,'  the  fact, 
we  think,  is  undoubted,  that  he  has  done 
so;  and,  by  the  instances  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  produce,  it  will  be  proved 
from  his  own  mouth  that  Dr.  Young  is 
not  the  only  individual  who  has  reason  to 
complain  of  him,  and  that  his  sense  of 
literary  justice  is  extremely  dull  when  the 
claims  of  Englishmen  are  in  question." 
— No.  lxxxix.  p.  121. 

After  he  had  fullv  proved,  by  vari- 
ous instances,  the  falsehood  and  dis- 
honesty of  Champoliion,  the  Reviewer 
could  hardly  turn  round  now  and 
assert  that  his  favourite  of  the  present 
moment  was  totally  innocent  in  respect 
to  these  vices  ;  yet  he  has  indirectly 
approximated  towards  such  a  course, 
by  distinguishing  between  the  French- 
man's "  real  and  unquestionable  merits" 
on  the  one  side,  ana  his  M  weaknesses 
and  infirmities"  on  the  other,  und  by 
insinuating  that,  in  ranking  the  literary 
offences  of  this  author  under  the  latter 
head,  he  has  resorted  to  no  art  of  ex- 
tenuation, but  has  given  a  just  descrip- 
tion of  their  nature.  Whether  this 
sudden  alteration  of  his  views  has  been 
produced  by  returning  affection  for 
Champoliion,  or  by  hostility  to  me,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  determine  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  impelling' 
motive,  the  change  itself  is  very  obvi- 
ous, and  the  oscillation  of  a  fickle  mind 
is  here  strongly  exemplified. 

Through  our  critic's  altered  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  impression  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  be  made  upon  the  reader, 
that  I  have  cast  'gross  aspersions' 
upon  M.  Champoliion,  by  giving  his 
"weaknesses  and  infirmities''  worse 
names  than  they  really  deserve.  But 
leaving  the  more  indirect  attack,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  that  in  which  the 
most  important  of  the  charges  made  by 
me,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  is 
plainly  and  distinctly  stigmatized  as  a 
downright  falsehood.  And  here,  I 
conceive,  I  have  some  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the 
assault!  I,  indeed,  taxed  the  French 
writer  with  falsehood.  1  did  so,  how- 
ever, only  after  he  had  been  convicted 


in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  of 
having  committed  this  offence  on 
several  occasions,  and  for  the  basest 
purposes  ;  but  my  assailant  has  thought 
proper  in  the  present  instance  to  assert 
— repeatedly  to  assert — that  my  state- 
ments respecting  the  party  in  question, 
"  in  as  far  as  regards  religion,"  are  un- 
true, without  adducing  the  slightest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion. 
How  unbecoming  is  this  violence  of 
manner!  Surely  no  cause  can  be  good 
which  requires  to  be  supported  by  such 
means. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  the  main 
point, — I  had  stated  that  Champoliion 
"pretended  to  establish,  through  means 
of  his  phonetic  system,  the  correctness 
of  a  chronicle  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  account  of  time  dedueible  from  the 
Mosaic  record,  by  at  least  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  years."  The  Re- 
viewer roundly  asserts  the  falsehood 
of  this  statement,  and  denies  that  the 
French  author  ever  attempted  to  verify 
more  of  the  canon  of  Manetho  than 
would  carry  us  hack  to  the  age  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  or  that  he  was 
ever  so  absurd  us  to  infer  the  truth  of 
the  entire  canon  from  the  truth  of  a 
part.  Reilly,  when  I  read  the  pas- 
sage already  quoted,  of  which  this  is 
the  substance,  I  was  astonished.  Al- 
though at  my  age  the  mind  is  not 
easily  excited  to  wonder,  yet  1  do  con- 
fess I  was  taken  by  surprise  on  read- 
ing that  passage.  I  had  no  conception 
that  any  writer  could  have  the  effron- 
tery, under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  put  forward  such  a  declaration. 
What !  will  it  be  believed  that,  in  the 
first  article  upon  hieroglyphs  in  the 
same  Review,  and  probably  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  reviewer,  Cham- 
poliion is  lauded  to  the  skies  for  having 
completely  effected  that  which,  in  the 
article  now  before  us,  it  is  confidently 
and  vehemently  denied  that  he  ever 
attempted  ?  I  do  not  expect  or  wish 
the  reader  to  take  my  word  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  fact,  but  I  request  him  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  compare  the  passage 
now  under  consideration  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  same  publi- 
cation : 

««  Thus,  by  a  series  of  readings  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
scholarship,  (but  of  which  we  regret  to 
say  that  our  limits  havo  permitted  us  to 
give  only  a  faint  outline,)  has  M.  Cham- 
poliion traced  the  use  of  hieroglyphico- 
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phonetic  signs,  first,   from  the  age  of  of  that  very  remarkable  monument,  the 

Antoninus  upwards  to  that  of  Alexander ;  chronological  table  of  Abydos." — p.  146. 

secondly,  from  that  of  Alexander  to  the  From  the  gloomy  picture  of  literary 

Persian  Conquest ;  and,  lastly,  through  delinquency  which  has  been  just  pre- 

the  different  dynasties  up  to  the  com-  sented  to  our  view,  I  gladly  turn  away 

meneement  of  the  18th,  about  the  year  to  point  attention  to  one  alleviating 

1874  before  the  Christian  era» — exem-  circumstance;  and  in  fairness  and  can- 

plifying,  at  every  stage  of  his  progress,  dour — from  which  I  trust  no  unworthy 

the  accuracy  of  the  royal  chronological  treatment  will  ever  tempt  me  in  the 

canon  of  Manctho,  as  preserved  by  J ulius  wav  0f  retaliation  to  deviate —  I  feel  my- 

Africanus  and  Joseph  us,  and  which  the  seif  bound  to  acquit  the  reviewer  of  any 

majority  of  learned  men  have  hitherto  design  of  cooperating  with  Chainpollion 

treated  with  undeserved  neglect."— No.  jn  tbe  atteinpt  to  undermine  the  historic 

lxxxix.  p.  144.  truth  of  the  Bible,  when  he  concurred 

«  Such  is  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  with  that  writer  in   maintaining  the 

the  series  of  interesting  discoveries  in  complete  accuracy  of  Manetho's  canon, 

hieroglyphic  literature,  recently  achieved  \t  appear8  to  me  but  fair  to  conclude 

by  the  united  ingenuity  and  perseverance  tnat  he  must  have  assented  to  the  cor- 

of  Dr.  Young  and  M.  Charapollion;  with  Teetncs9  of  the  canon  in  ignorance  of 

incidental  notices  of  the  results  which  iu  content8  .  because,  now  that  he  has 

have  been  obtained  >r i  the  course  of  their  becn   beUer  inrormed>  he  altogether 

laborious  and  successful  researches.    1  he  abandoug  iu  defence.    But  the  same 

historical  importance  of  these  results,  in-  excuse  cannot  be  offercd  for  cham_ 

dependent  of  heir  connection  with  the  „.         .               be           foj,  him 

*^tCmi  °fJS  ug,,n  1°    I'1!/    X  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme 

mod,  be  dimcult  to  exa<'<'erate.      1  ho    ,.  ,  *  .    - 

name,  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  discrepance  between  the  accounts  of 

Egyptian  princes,   Misphrathouthmosis,  time  given  by  the  canon  and  the  Bible, 

Thouthraoiis,     Amenophis,     Rameses-  »8  he  alludes  to  the  attempt  of  some 

Mammoun,  Ramesesthe  Great,  Sesonchis,  earned  men  to  reconcile  those  accounts 

&c  have  been  deciphered  from  monu-  by  the  supposition  of  the  co-existence 

erected  during  their  respective  °*  several  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  the 


reigns;  and,    after  having  been  long  kings  of  those  dynasties  reigning  at  the 

abandoned  as  fabulous,  have  once  more  same  time  in  different  parts  of  Egypt 

been  brought  within  the  pale  of  history,  (which  supposition  he  pronounces  to 

The  canon  ofManetho,  which  the  learned  be  an  absurdity}  ;f  and  still  further, 

in  their  ignorance  had  so  long  contemned,  as  he  alludes  to  the  alarm  felt  by  people 

has  been  verified  in  every  point — first,  by  at  the  excessive  antiquity  which  the 

the  general  investigations  of  M.  Cham-  canon  assigns  to  the    Egyptian  mo- 

pollioo  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  discovery  narchy — an  antiquity  which,  it  seems, 


*  In  the  copy  which  appears  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britnnnica  of  Dr.  Young's 
chrooological  table  of  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns,  determined 
according  to  the  computation  of  Manetho,  there  is  an  error  of  the  press  by  which 
the  xriii.  dynasty  is  represented  as  having  commenced  in  the  year  1874,  instead  of 
1774  B.c — an  error  which  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  which  the  slightest  attention  to  the  table  in  question  would  enable  an  intelligent 
reader  at  once  to  detect.  This  error,  however,  was  overlooked  by  the  Reviewer  in 
his  first  essay  upon  hieroglyphs,  as  is  proved  by  the  above  extract;  and  that  he  is 
still  misled  by  it,  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  his  critique  on  my  work,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  immediate  researches  of  Champollion,  as  if  they  had  been  carried  back 
as  far  as  44  the  age  of  the  patriarch  Abraham."  Even  admitting  the  correctness  of 
Manetho's  canon,  when  cleared  from  the  above  misrepresentation,  the  remotest  part 
of  it  which  the  French  author  pretended  to  verify,  namely  the  xviii.  dynasty,  did  not 
commence  till  half  a  century  after  Abraham's  death,  or  near  a  century  after  the 
more  remarkable  nnd  eventful  portion  of  his  life  had  terminated.  Truly  my  hyper- 
critical censor  is  well  entitled  to  use  the  authoritative  tone  with  which  he  takes  upon 
him  to  pronounce  on  the  ignorance  and  inaccuracy  of  other  writers. 

f  M  Les  inscriptions  sarrees  des  monumens  de  l'Egypte  off  rent  une  concordance 
frappante  et  dans  les  noms  et  dans  la  succession  ou  la  filiation  des  rois,  avec  ce  que 
presente  la  scrie  des  dynnsties  Egyptiennes  donnee  par  Manethon,  serie  reduite  a  ses 
veritable*  valeurs  chronologiques,  sans  qu  'il  soil  besoin  pour  cela  de  recourir  au  sys- 
tem* absurde  des  dynasties  collaterals,  si  cc  n'est  en  un  seul  point  de  cette  longue 
succession."— iVe'cw,  2d  ed.  p.  294. 
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was  not  in  (lie  least  alarming  to  him  ;*  exacteraent  des  noms  propres,  que  nous 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  so  to  uny  one  retronvous  ecritB  en  lettree  grecques  et 
else,  except  from  the  trilling  circutn-  dans  les  dynasties  de  Manethon,  et  poor 
stance  that,  if  established,  it  would  1*  plupart  dans  Herodote  et  Diodore  de 
completely   overturn  the  chronology  Sidle,  prouve  done,  d'un  c6te\  la  certi- 
of  the  Bible.  torfe  entiere  de  thintoire  igyptienne  trans- 
put to  return  to  the  reviewer— di9-  mise  «*  9rec  Par  ce  pretre  de  Sibtn- 
missing  the  graver  charge  against  him,  mJtu*'  et  d'autre  part,  la  haute  antiquite 
still  what  can  we  say  for  his  consis-  d«  caracteres  signes  de  sons  ou  phone, 
tencv  ?    The  pendulum  or  the  weather-  fVlues  dan8  le  'Vstemc  d>  ecriture  hierogly- 
cock*  now  foil*  to  supply  an  adequate  PH™  ou  **cree  de8  anc,eD8  Egyptiens." 
illustration,  because  other  qualities  are  Now  what  becomes  of  the  reviewer's 
displayed  in  the  present  instance,  be-  assertion  of  the  falsehood  of  my  charge, 
sides  mere  wavering  or  fickleness  of  mind  and  of  the  ostentatious  defiance  with 
—qualities  which  I  forbear  to  specify  ;  which  he  has  accompanied  it?  \\\:  have 
it  would  indeed  be  quite  unnecessary  to  here  the  direct  evidence  of  Champol- 
point  them  out.    Perhaps  mv  assailant  lion  himself,  tint  he  maintained  the 
will  deny  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  certain  tniih  of  the  entire  canon  of 
the  two  articles  containing  the  passages  Mauctho,  which  he  deduced  front  the 
which  I  have  been  comparing.    Well !  truth  of  one  of  its  parts.    The  in- 
let  us  suppose  he  did  not  ;  let  us  give  ferenee,  indeed,  is  as  absurd  as  the 
him  the  benefit  of  this  supposition,  and  premise  is  unfounded,  but  stiil  it  is 
see  how  his  case  will  stand.    I  have  his  own  ;  it  is  not  mine,  as  our  critic 
alreadv  noticed  the  indecency  of  his  would  have  the  reader  believe.  Thus 
declaring  a  statement  to  be  untrue  the  case  of  my  assailant  appears  to  be 
without  the  support  of  a  particle  of  very  little  bettered— and  that  of  the 
evidence  or  proof;  but  what  shall  we  Edinburgh  Review  is  not  at  all  so— 
think  of  him,  if  it  turn  out  that  he  by  the  supposition  of  A  being  a  dif- 
made  this  declaration  not  only  without  ferent   person  from    H.     Upon  the 
proof,  but  against  proof— against  proof  monstrous  heap  of  incongruities  which 
of  the  clearer  kind,  placed  before  him  the  attempt  to  make  me  out  a  calum- 
in  the  very  book  which,  in  reviewing,  niator  of  ChampolHon,  has,  under  every 
he  professes  to  have  read  with  atten-  supposition,  involved  both  A  and  his 
tion — "with   more  attention  than   it  employers,  it  is  as  needless  as  it  would 
deserves?"    According  to  this  cham-  be   disagreeable  to  dwell.  Neither 
pion's  audacious  manifesto,  Champol-  shall  I  lengti  en  out  this  reply  by  again 
lion  never  inferred  the  truth  of  the  going  over  the  same  ground'  in  refer- 
whole   canon  of  Mane. ho  from  the  ence  to  the  second  part  of  A's  de&tnce; 
assumed  truth  of  part  of  it;   never  his  mode  of  proving  my  44  proficiency 
insisted  on  the  entire  certainty  of  this  in  abuse,"  having  been,  I  conceive, 
canon  ;  and  the  charge   I  preferred  already  suffici.  ntly  developed.    But  if 
against  him  under  this  head  is  in  every  the  reader  should  feel  any  inclination 
respect  untrue.  Our  adventurous  critic  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  he  will 
is  so  confident  of  the  total  and  un-  find  the   charge    I    brought  against 
qualified  falsehood  of  my  charge,  that  Chainpollion— «>f  his  "throwing  out 
he  drjirs  me  to  establish  in  any  one  hints    against    the   veracity   of  the 
point  its  validity  by  evidence.      To  Jewish  historian  in  other  matters  as 
this  defiance  I  shall  reply  merely  by  well  as  in  chronology" — fully  sustained 
giving  the  direct  evidence  of  Cham-  with  respect  to  two  prominent  facts  of 
pollion  himself,  as  the  reader  may  rind  the  Mosaic  historv,  by  extracts  from 
it  in  the  24;Jrd  page  of  my  Inquiry,  the  Precis,  given  'in  ray  Inquiry,  pp. 
quoted  from  the  second  edition  of  the  119,  120-1-2.    The  efforts,  indeed,  of 
Precis,  pp.  'Zi.H>~7.  this  writer  to  throw  discredit  on  th«i 
«-Ct»  fait  capital,  que  les  cartouches  *»ct8  to  which  I  allude,  are  not  made 
renfermaut  leg  noms  proves  des  rois  de  openly  and  directly  ;  but  still  upon  a 
la  xviii.  dynastic,  dont  le  tableau  d'  Ahy-  fair  examination  there  cannot  remain 
dos  coot  lent   les  cartouches    pivnonis  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  tendency  ; 
ranges  chronolotfiquenient,  lus  au  moyeu  and  although  the  reviewer  appears  to 
de  mon  alphabet  lnvrogl  vphiquo,  donuent  be  displeased  at  my  having  pointed 


•  « — [Manetho's  Canon]  est  hien  loin  d'accorder  a  la  monarrhie  egyptienne  eette 
duree  excessive  qui  effrnyait  ^imagination  et  semblait  appeler  de  doute  sur  la  totalitt 
nieme  des  assertions  de  son  autcur."  p.  2f)4. 
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out  this  tendency,  yet  with  all  due  which  it  proceeded,  nothing  more  is 

deference  to  his  superior  taste  and  necessary  than  a  simple  statement  of 

judgment,  1  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  suine 

by  the  exposure,  1  have  performed  an  observation  may  be  justly  applied  to 

act  of  some  utility.  every  part  of  the  Philippic  which  has 

The  champion  of  the  Edinburgh  Re-  been  directed  against  my  essay, 
view  concludes  his  proof  of  my  having       ^  sample  which  the  leviewer 

calumniated  Champollion  by  a  remark,  has  selected  to  prove  my  ignorance 

which  is  in  itself  very  Utile  worthy  of  an(i  propensity  to  blunder  is  put  for- 

atieution,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed  ward  and  commented  on  by  him  in  the 

only  on  account  of  its  supplying  an  following  manner :— 
exact  sample  ot  the  tactics  employed 


"  Dt.  Wall's  bitterness,  however,  seems  jnto  my  hands,  which  I  give  a*  a  matter 

to  have  originated  in  a  blunder  of  his  0j  curiosity. connected  with  the  subject, 

own.     He  has,  we  think,  mistaken  the  hut  without  vouching  for  its  perfect  cor- 

one  brother  for  the  other — ('hnmpnllion  rectness,  as  I  have  uot  seen  the  Greek  of 

te  Jeune,  who  is  no  more,  for  Champollion-  which  it  supplies  a  translation.  Should 

Figeac,  who,  we  believe,  still  survives,  thtrcbe  many  characters  common  to  the 

and  is  the  author  of  some  chronological  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  [inscription]  on 

speculations,  printed  in  one  of  the  letters  tne  R„set(a  stone  and  on  this  monument, 

to  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  more  remarkable  J  am  jn  great  hopes  that  the  deciphering 

for  their  boldness  than  solidity.    To  one  wf  t|,e  former  record  will  lead  to  that  of 

so  prone  to  accuse,  a  glimpse  of  these  the  latter;  and  that  a  considerable  addi- 

speculations,  with  the  name  of  Chnmpol-  tion  Wl\\  t|lU9  he  made  to  the  number  of 

lion  prefixed,  would  be  sufficient,  without  hieioglyphs,  whose   ideagraphic  signifi- 

fnrther  inquiry,  to  convict  the  one  bro-  catjons  will  have  been  ascertained  by  pur- 

ther  of  the  errors  or  extravagancies,  which  sujng  t|,e  method  I  have  proposed." 
are  solely  imputable  to  the  other. "  As  to  the « method '  here  referred  to,  of 

In  reply  to  the  very  candid  sag-  •ascertaining  the  idengraphicsignitications 

gestion  contained  in  this  passage,  it  of  hieroglyphs/  we  can  give  no  opinion 

is  only  necessary  for  me  to  observe  respecting  it,  because,  although  we  have 

that  every  one  ot  the  charges  alluded  read  l>r.  Walls  book  with  more  atten- 

to  as  prefened  bv  me  against  Cham-  tion  than  it  deserves,  we  have  not  been 


would  have  been  tedious;  but  when-  RccounUhle  ignorance  they  manifest  upon 
ever  the  context  does  not  make  it  per-  the  part  of  th„,  censorious  professor, 
fec  tly  evident  that  it  is  from  this  book  n  he  ,  paper.  0f  wriich  he  subjoins  a  copy, 
that  an  extract  is  given,  its  name  is  „M(1  in  rPgard  to  which  he  seems  to  be  so 
subjoined,  as  well  as  the  number  of  much  at  a  loss,  contains  translations  of 
the  page  in  which  ihe  quoted  passage  the  three  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  pe- 
ls to  be  found.  How  then,  the  re-  destal  of  the  Egytian  obelisk,  removed 
viewer  himself  could  possibly  believe  from  the  island  ot  Philte  for  Mr.  Bankes, 
me  guilty  of  the  blunder  which  he  has  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Bel- 
here  imputed  to  me — of  charging  the  zoni,  and  now  erected  at  Kingston  Hall, 
author  of  the  Precis  with  an  offence  Dorsetshire ; — the  very  monument,  be  it 
that  was  not  committed  bv  him  but  by  observed,  from  which  M.  Champollion, 
another  writer  of  the  same  name— lam  by  means  of  the  drawings  furnished  by 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  To  re-  Mr.  Bankes,  was  enabled  to  construct  his 
fute  such  an  imputation  and  throw  back  phonetic  alphabet — to  correct  the  values 
the  discredit  ot  it  on  the  source  from  which  had  been  assigned  to  several  cha- 


by  him  throughout  the  entire  article. 
The  remark  is  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing U  rms  : — 


"  The  learned  professor  of  Hebrew 
having  concluded  his  essay  on  hierogly- 


phics, annexes  the  following  notice  : — 
*  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  paper  just  put 
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racters  by  Dr.  Young, — to  decipher  the  remark  already  made,  that  the  reviewer 

hieroglyphical  name  of  Cleopatra  fully  in  attepting  to  draw  my  literary  por- 

written  in    phonetical  characters, — to  trait,  has  in  reality  been  favouring  the 

detect  the  Egyptian  name  of  one  of  public  with  a  very  exact  likeness  of 

the  Ptolemies  expressed  by  the  same  himself.    The  reader  of  course  rec«d- 

characters  which  occur  in  the  inscription  lects  the  finishing  touch  of  the  artist's 

of  Rosetta, — and  to  publish  the  numerous  pencil  on  that  portrait :    and  in  accus- 

readings  contained  in  his  Lettre  <i  M.  mgr  others  of  ignorance,  he  is  oftentimes 

Dacier,  which  appeared  in  September,  pre-eminently  successful  in  exposing 

1822.    Of  all  this,  however,  Dr.  Wall,  ft,  own^  J 

writing,  or  at  least  publishing  in  the  year  So  far  tne  effU5ions  Qf  the  reviewer 
1835,  appears  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  amuse;  but  in  their  main  dria 

He  has  evidently  not  the  remotest  oon-  u      afe  ^ic^tcd  t0  make  a  very 

ception.  either  of  the  importance  of  the  dift£rent  iinpre8Slon.  I  shall  not,  how- 
monument  discovered  by  Mr.  Bankes,  or  »    tQ      jud  e  the  ca$e  hj 

fj^^^  advancing  any  opinion  as  to  the 

{SLtrflGri?  <  S^uldhaZe,0bne  I1'""  ?™T  tf  PrefCT  *T 
many  characters  common  to  the  hiero-  P1*"*  ,the  r™l,T  ™fi  the  r^'!,*,t0 
glyphic  inscriptions  on  the  Ro^tta  stone  n>»^»  »Vr  ioTlnw*  U\*  °.wn.  dc?s'on 
and  on  this  monument,  I  am  in  great  on  the  subject ;  with  which  view  I  beg 
hopes  f  says  he)  that  the  deciphering  of  to  call  his  attention  to  a  simple  etate- 
the  former  record  [the  Rosetta  pillar]  mentofthe  course  actnally  taken  by 
will  lead  to  that  of  the  latter*  (the  obelisk  my  censor  in  this  instance.  In  the 
of  Phila]  ;_from  which  it  appears  that  extract,  then,  which  1  have  just  given 
he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  most  from  his  critique,  he  has  charged  me 
elementary  facts  in  the  history  of  hiero-  with  being  4  profoundly  ignorant'  of  all 
glyphical  discovery.  Yet,  as  if  to  render  the  facts  connected  with  the  discovery 
his  inexplicable  inconsistency  complete,  of  the  obelisk  of  Philae,  and  all  the 
he  appears,  from  a  previous  part  of  his  phonetic  decipherings  that  were  fa- 
essay,  to  have  had  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  cilitated  and  promoted  by  that  dis- 
truth.  In  a  note  to  page  143,  he  says —  covery, — facts  and  decipherings  which 
4 In  January,  1822,  Mr.  Bankes  sent  to  arc  fully  described  in  the  fourth 
Paris  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  hiero-  chapter  of  my  essay, — at  least  as  fully 
glyphs  on  the  obelisk  of  Philw ;  and  in  as  is  necessary  for  enabling  a  reader 
the  September  of  that  same  year  came  previously  unacquainted  with  them,  to 
out  M.  Champollion's  letter  to  M. Dacier,  follow  the  reasonings  and  investigations 
in  which  he  claimed  the  credit  of  being  which  are  thereon  founded,  and  occu- 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  pho-  py  a  con8jderablc  portion  of  the  chap- 
netic  use  of  sign*  made  by  the  Egyptians.'  ter  ln  direet  opiK)8}tion  to  the  evi- 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  even  dencc  whk.h  this  part  of  the  book 
here,  upon  what  grounds  M.  Champol-  .uppHe,  upon  the  point,  he  ha*  openly 
hon  rested  his  claims,  or  how  his  rc-  an5  unbtalhingly  accused  me  of  being 
searehes  were  promoted  by  the  •  lithogra-  it      „    unacquainted  with  the  most 

P  "  r  t°U  P°h  ,  ^  £!T*My,P  R  llJll  elementary  facts  in  the  history  of  hiero- 

1  reckless  ot  detection,  or  flattering  him- 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  this  lengthy  self  that  detection  would  be  prevented 

tirade  it  is  quite  plain  our  erudite  by  his  sinking  the  character  of  the 

critic  takes  it  for  granted  that,  the  in-  work  so  low  as  effectually  to  deter  the 

scriptions  of  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  public  from  its  perusal — he  has  deprived 

Cleopatra  having  been  discovered  in  two  himself  of  even  the  lame  excuse  of  hav- 

cartouches  among  the  hieroglyphs  on  ing  overlooked  the  chapter  in  ques- 

the  obelisk  of  Philic,  tin;  significations  tion  ;  since  his  final  quotation  from  my 

of  all  of  those  hieroglyphs  must  be  essay,  as  given  in  the  above  extract,  i* 

completely  ascertained;  whereas,  in  taken  from  this  chapter— taken  actually 

point  of  lact,  no  part  of  the  collection  from  a  note  to  one  of  the  very  pages 

has  yet  been  deciphered  so  as  to  satisfy  in  which  the  external  history  of  the 

any  intelligent  mind  of  the  correctness  discovery  of  the  monument  is  detailed, 
of  the  analysis,  with  the  sole  exception       The   following  is   the  paragraph, 

of  the  writing  inside  the  cartouches  in  which,  with  the  annexed  portion  of  its 

question.  Here,  then,  as  well  as  in  notes,  gives  the  history  in  question, 
other  instances  which  have  been  no-       **  The  group  which  was  next  analyzed 

ticed,  may  be  seen  the  justness  of  the  is  marked  in  the  same  plate  as  No.  4  ; 
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this  is  the  delineation  of  one  of  the  car- 
louche*  on  the  obelisk  of  Phila,  of  whose 
existence  on  that  obelisk  the  reviewer 
represents  me  as  totally  ignorant, J  and 
the  determination  of  the  phonetic  powers 
of  its  separate  characters  served  to  cor- 
roborate the  right  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Young  respecting  the  two  former  groups, 
Lexpre*wing  the  names  Ptolemy  and  Be- 
renice] and  to  correct  the  wrong  ones. 
That,  in  its  aggregate  phonetic  value, 
this  group  denoted  the  name  Kleopatra, 
was  ascertained  as  follows: — it  appears 
in  the  inseulptures  on  an  obelisk*  on  the 
base  of  which  a  Greek  inscription  was 
discovered,  recording,  in  substance,  a 
petition  from  the  priests  of  Isis,  at  Phi  Ice, 
to  king  Ptolemy  aud  queen  Cleopatra. 
The  circumstance  of  the  two  iuscriptious 
being  found  on  the  same  monument  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  thev  related  to  the 
«ame  subject,*  nud  a  slight  examination 
of  the  upper  one  was  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  this  point,  and  along  with  it  the 
collective  signification  of  the  group  in 
question.  For  among  the  hieroglyphs 
were  observed  two  very  conspicuous 
group*  close  to  each  other,  and  surround- 
ed by  cartouches,  of  which  the  c  no  which 
was  higher  up,  and  so  first  to  be  read, 
was  the  identical  group  already  ascer- 
tained to  denote  Ptolemaios ;  the  charac- 
ters in  it  being  the  same  and  in  the  samo 
order  as  before  described,  with  no  other 
difference  than  that  of  being  placed  in  a 
vertical  line  instead  of  a  horizontal  one. 
Of  course,  as  the  two  inscriptions  tallied 


as  to  the  first  name,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  doing  so  as  to  the  second 
also';  particularly  as  the  under  or  second" 
hieroglyphic  group  was  found  to  have  the 
termination  indicative  of  a  name  belong 
ing  to  a  female  [the  meaning  of  this  pe- 
culiar termination,  consisting  of  an  oval 
and  a  semicircle,  had  been  previously  dis-" 
covered  by  Dr.  Young.]  The  group 
having  been  thus  ascertained  collectively 
to  express  the  name  Kleopafra,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  phonetic  powers  of  its  separate 
parts  was  particularly  easy ;  for  after  de- 
ducting the  feminine  termination  already 
pointed  out,  the  remaining  hieroglyph* 
were  exactly  the  same  in  number  as  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  word;  and  the  order 
in  which  those  hieroglyphs  should  be 
taken,  having  been  also  already  pointed 
out  [by  Dr.  Yonng],  nothing  remained  to 
be  done  for  determining  the  power  of 
each  of  them,  but  merely  to  compare  it 
with  the  letter  to  which  it  corresponded 
in  the  name,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  two 
lines  facing  figure  4  in  the  first  plate.  So 
easy  was  the  operation  here  to  be  per- 
formed  ;  yet  in  it  Dr.  Young,  strange  to 
say,  failed,f  and  M.  Champolliou  suc- 
ceeded. The  success  in  this  instance  of 
the  latter  person,  as  it  was  the  occasion 
of  his  conversion  to  the  phonetic  system 
which  he  had  been  shortly  before  oppos- 
ing in  a  work  published  by  him  at  Gre- 
noble,! so  is  it  the  sole  gTouud  for  his  hav- 
ing any  claim  to  a  share  in  the  original 
discovery.  But  the  slightest  consider- 
ation will  show  that  even  in  this  first 


•  •»  This  ingenious  suggestion  originated  with  M.  Letronne.  The  monument 
itself,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  verification  of  Dr.  Young's  discovery, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  the  phonetic  system  as  far  as  it  has  been  justly  applied, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Win.  J.  Bnuke«  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Etrypt,  in  the  isle  of 
Phike,  in  the  Nile,  and  by  his  spirited  exertions  was  brought  to  England." 

f  •«  Dr.  Young  accounted  for  his  failure  as  follows  in  his  publication  of  1823  : — 
"  «  It  to  happens  that  in  the  lithographical  sketch  of  the  obelisk  of  Phila; ,  which  had 
been  put  into  my  hands  by  its  adventurous  and  liberal  possessor,  the  artist  has  ex- 
pressed the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  Cleopatra  by  a  T  instead  of  a  K  [that  is,  by  a 
semicircle  instead  of  a  quadrant],  and  as  I  had  no  leisure  at  the  time  to  enter  into  a 
very  minute  comparison  of  the  name  with  other  authorities,  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
discouraged  with  respect  to  the  application  of  my  alphabet  to  its  analysis.'" — p.  49. 

f  "  Dr.  Young*  discovery  had  been  given  anonymously  to  the  world  in  Deer.  1819 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  Egypt.  In  1821  M. 
Champolliou  published  at  Grenoble  hie  work  entitled  De  tEcriture  hieratique  des 

mneiems  Egyptiens,  in  which  he  maintained,  among  other  points,  '.'  que  ce  second 

systeme  n'est  qu'uue  simple  modification  du  systeme  hieroglyphique,  et  n'en  diffeVe 
uniquemeut  que  par  la  forme  des  signes, — que  les  caractcres  hieratiques  (et  par  con- 
sequent aussi  ceux  dontils  derivent)  sont  des  signes  de  choses  et  non  des  signes  de 
sons."  Exarnen  ait.  pp.  4-5.  In  January,  1822,  Mr.  Bankes  sent  to  Paris  a  litho- 
graphic copy  of  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  obelisk  of  Phila* ;  and  in  the  September  of 
that  same  year  came  out  M.  Champollion's  letter  to  M.  Dacier,  in  which  he  claimed 
the  credit  of  being  the  original  discoverer  of  the  phonetic  use  of  signs  made  by  the 
Egyptians. " 

Vol.  IX.  » 
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essay  of  his  ia  the  right  road  he  acted 

not  as  a  discoverer,  hut  merely  as  a  veri- 
fier of  a  discovery  already  made.  It  is 
true  that  only  a  few  of  the  hieroglyphs 
phonetically  used  had  their  powers  as  yet 
aHcerlHiBod,  but  the  means,  as  above  de- 
scribed, [in  the  paragraph  preceding  this 
one]  of  ascertaining  them,  were  supplied. 
Still  farther  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
correctness  of  these  means  had  not  yet 
been  established  by  proof,  but  they  were 
pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  any  subse- 
quent investigator,  and  all  ha  had  to  do 
was  to  verify  them  by  induction,  which 
was  quite  a  subordinate  office  to  that  of 
discovering  them." — Inquiry t  pp.  141- 
8-3-4. 

.It  is  needless  to  quote  more  of  the 
chapter  in  order  to  showing  the  ex- 
treme discrepance  which  exists  between 
the  assertions  of  the  reviewer  and  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  j  and  1  have  uo 
wish  to  proceed  farther  than  my  own 
vindication  absolutely  requires  in  un- 
veiling a  scene  that  must  be  disgusting- 
to  every  one  who  is  influenced  by  the 
principles  and  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
uwn.  At  the  vanity,  the  dogmatism, 
and  the  blunders  of  my  censor,  I  have 
laughed  heartily;  but  premeditated 
falsehood — malignantly  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  a  literary  work*  the 
Credit  of  which  the  detractor  was  un- 
able to  lower  by  fair  means — is  so  -vile 
and  odious  an  offence,  that  I  derive  no 
gratification  from  its  exposure  ;  on  the 
coutrary,  I  feel  a  relief  in  laying  hold  of 
the  symptoms  of  los*  of  temper  which 
m.iy  be  here  detected,  and  in  pointing 
them  out  to  the  reader's  observation, 
as  they  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
clearing  the  offender  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  acted  in  this  case  with 
premeditation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  breathes 
through  the  entire  extract  under  con- 
sideration a  violence  of  manner  which, 
<in  a  great  measure,  defeats  its  own  ob- 
ject, and  is  very  nearly  incompatible 
with  deliberation.  Iu  the  second  place, 
some  blunders  are  to  be  found  here 
which,  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity 
of  my  assailant's  talents,  I  hardly  think 
he  could  have  committed  if  he  had 
Ijeen  in  a  calm  state  of  mind.  Thus  in 
the  beginning  of  the  extract  he  attacks 
my  grain  mar  for  usiug  the  term  in- 
scription in  the  plural  instead  of  the 
singular  number.  Surely  no  educated 
.person  in  his  sober  senses  could  think 
of  directing  attention  to  so  contempti- 
ble a-subject  of  criticism.  Even  if  the 
number  were  wrong,  it  would  be  most 


natural  to  suppose  that  a  superfluous 

letter  had  been  inserted  in  the  text 
through  a'mistake  of  the  printer  ;  but, 
as  it  happens,  the  word  has  been 
printed  correctly  ;  and  this  is  so  obvi- 
ously the  case  that  I  shall  not  insult 
the  understanding  of  the  reader  by  en- 
tering into  any  explanation  on  the 
point.  Again,  towards  the  end  of  the 
extract  he  adduces  a  quotation  from 
my  work  which  partly  refutes  bis  pre- 
vious charge  against  me  ;  and  in  the 
same  place  talks  of  my  *  inexplicable 
inconsistency/  Truly  a  venr  striking 
inconsistency  is  there  exhibited,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  inexplicable.  Even 
my  clear-headed  censor,  if  he  had  not 
been  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  must 
have  seen  that  the  contradiction  lies 
not  at  all  between  the  two  quotations 
he  has  given  from  nay  work,  but  solely 
between  the  latter  of  them  and  his  owu 
gratuitous  assumption  of  my  ignorance 
of  all  that  has  been  as  yet  ascertained 
on  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  for- 
mer. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  nnguardeduess 
I  have  already  noticed  as  betrayed  bj 
him  in  selecting  the  second  quotation 
above  referred  to  from  a  note  of  my 
book,  where  the  text  and  (I  might  have 
addedj  the  adjoining  notes  present  the 
most  direct  refutation  of  the  truth  of 
his  charge  against  me.    There  is  in- 
deed evinced  in  this  selection  a  little 
piece  of  contrivance  which  rather  looks 
the  other  way.  The  quotation  in  ques- 
tion is  not,  as  the  reider  may  observe, 
what  the  reviewer  is  pleased  to  call  it, 
'  a  note  to  p.  143,'  but  only  the  end  of 
a  note,  the  whole  point  of  which  is  lost 
by  the  omission  or  the  principal  part. 
The  entire  note,  by  a  comparison  of 
dates,  brings  home  to  M.  Champollion 
an  instauce  of  falsehood  which  his 
'  honest  admirer'  wished,  as  the  wind 
at  present  blows,  to  keep  out  of  view  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  concluding 
portion    of  this  uote  merely  states 
the  dates  of  events  which  are  more 
fully  described  in  the  text,  it  is  put 
forward  as  my  whole  account  of  the 
matter*  in  order  to  give  some  colour 
to  the  assertion  that  I  had  only  *  a 
mint  glimpse  of  the  truth.'  There  cer- 
tainly is  here  exhibited  a  degree  of 
low  cunning  which  looks  like  deliber- 
ation ;  but  still  I  can  scarcely  think 
that  a  designing  calumniator  with  his 
wits  about  him,  would  have  resorted 
to  a  trick  which  is  so  easily  exposed 
and  the  exposure  of  which  is  so  sure  to 
reflect  discredit  on  its  contriver. 
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After  all,  the  rase  I  have  made  out  failure  in  this  instance  to  the  circum- 

fbr  the  reviewer  is  only  an  indifferent  stance  of  the  copy  having  been  sent  to 

one  ;  but  for  this  I  am  not  to  blame,  him  too  late,  but  to  quite  a  different 

He  has  ray  fall  concurrence  to  better  cause,)  and  the  transaction  is  described 

it  if  he  can,  and  should  he  in  any  de-  in  the  text  as  it  really  occurred.  Thus, 

gree  succeed,  I  shall  be  gkd  to  find  he  notwithstanding  my  very  low  estimate 

is  not  as  culpable  as,  I  confess,  he  at  of  the  character  of  M.  Chu 


ChumpoHioNi 

present  appears  to  me  to  be.  Leaving  I  have,  in  giving  a  true  account  of  his 
this  disagreeable  subject,  I  revert  to  share  in  the  completion  of  the  dis- 
the  blunders  of  mv  assailant,  to  give  covery  under  consideration,  doue  him 
one  more  example  of  them,  in  a  case  that  justice  which  is  dcuied  him  even 
he  seems  particularly  to  pride   by  his  «  honest  admirer/ 


himself  upon  his  accuracy  and  superior  The  iagl  po-|llt  j  gnaH  notice  in  the 
information.  He  has  recorded  the  his-  revit.wer's  attack  is,  the  insinuation 
tory  of  Dr.  Young's  hieroglyphic  dis-  conveyed  in  the  following  sentence  of 
covery  quite  incorrectly,  in  that  part  lnc  pag$agCt  i„  which  he  declaims 
oT  it  which  relates  to  the  aid  in  the  in-  upon  mv  ignorance,  of  which  this 
vestigation  derived  from  the  obelisk  of  principal  patt  has  been  already  can- 
Phi  Ue.  For  he  represents  this  author  va96eJ. 
as  having  accomplished  all  that  could 

be  effected  with  the  materials  in  his  «  As  to  the  « method'  here  referred  to, 

hands  ;  and  Champollion's  success  in  of  ascertaining  the  •  ideagraphic  signmra- 

decipiicring  the  hieroglyphs,  express-  thms  of  hieroglyphs',  we  can  give  noopi- 

the  name  of  Cleopatra,  as  owing  nion  respecting  it ;  because,  although  we 

solely  to  his  good  fortune  in  having  re-  have  read  Dr.  Wall's  book  with  more  at. 

ceived  what  his  rival  did  not  get  at  all,  tention  than  it  deserves,  we  have  not  been 

or  at  any  rate  not  as  soon— lithogra-  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  that  ba 

nhic  drawing  of  the  inscriptions  on  proves  amy  method  of  accomplishing  the 

i                                   .  •       that  he 


the  roouamcnt   in  question.     Upon    °hje<-t  in  question ;  or  that  h« .posses 
this  point  he  expresses  himself,  in  the    ■  2"" 
first   article  of  the   Edinburgh    Re-    subject  of  hieroglyphic  interpreUUon. 


on  hieroglyphs,  in  the  following      The  effective  reply  to  this  undoubted- 

: —  ly  would  consist  in  the  production  of 

«« The  first  great  step  had  been  made  copious  extracts  from  the  sixth  chapter 

[viz.  in  deciphering  the  characters  inside  of  mv  work,  in  which  a  considerable 

the  cartouct.es  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice];  portion  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 

and  it -only  required  perseverance  and  fines  of  the  Rosetta  hieroglyphs  are 

yood  Jortun*  to  ensure  success.    We  say  deciphered  by  means  of  the  very  mc- 

yoixl  fortune*  because  Dr.  Young  had  al-  t hod  whose  existence  is  here  insidiously 

ready  done  almost  all  that  was  possible  called  in  question.  But  1  have  not  space 

with  bis  material*.  But  the  discovery  nour  left  tor  such  a  course,  nor  could  1 

of  a  new  rooDument  (and  in  this  consisted  iu  a„y  case  adopt  it  but  with  reluo- 

M.  Cbampollion's  good  fortune)  at  length  tance,  as  I  should  thereby  virtually, 

removed  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect,  become  my  own  reviewer.    I  hope,, 

and  led  directly  and  easily  to  the  forma-  however,  I  may  without  indelicacy  ad- 

tion  of  the  alphabet  required."— No.  vert  bricay  to  the  subiect,  so  far  as  to. 

Ixxxix,  p.  12-'.  gi„e  t0  tnc  less  learned  part  of  the. 

How  the  reviewer  could  suppose  public  some  idea  of  the  present  stute  of 
that  Mr.  Bankes  would  withhold  from  the  hieroglyphic  problem,  and  to  point 
l)r  Young  the  advantage  of  inform-  out  what  iieally  remains  yet  to  be  done 
ation  with  which,  through  the  Ac*,  in  order  to  its  solution  ;  as  I  may  per- 
demy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris,  he  haps  be  fortunate  enough  thus  to  m- 
suoplied  M.  Champolbon,  it  is  dif-  duce  some  competent  jiersons  to  under- 
fill It  to  conceive  ;  but  the  above  ex-  take  the  task.  Had  not  afar  more  im- 
iract  renders  it  evident  that  he  so  re-  portant  subject  opened  to  mv  view,  to 
uresents  the  maUer.  In  one  of  the  the  development  of  which  I  feel  it  a 
notes  to  the  paragraph  which  I  have  duty  to  devote  ull  the  spare  time  I  can 
been  obliged  to  quote  from  my  work,  command,  I  should  have  been  dehgbt- 
the  reader  may  see  Dr.  Youngs  virtual  ed  to  carry  on  this  investigation  my- 
admission  that  he  obtained  as  soon  as  self  ;  and  if  any  one  of  moderate  iu- 
any  one  else,  a  copy  of  the  drawings  formation  and  clear  intellect  prosecutes 
alluded  to,  (he  did  uot  attribute  his  it  on  the  principles  L  have  laid  down, 
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he  will,  I  promise  him,  derive  from  the 
pursuit  an  abundant  share  of  gratifica- 
tion und  amusement. 

The  great  value  of  the  Roeetta  in- 
scription consist*  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  expressly  prated,  in  the 
Greek  portion  of  it,  that  this  and  the 
otiier  two  portions  are,  ail  three  of 
them,  records  of  the  same  decree  ;  so 
that  we  have  here  to  a  ceitaiuty  pre- 
sented to  us  the  general  meaning  of 
the  hieroglyphic  aud  enchorial  texts  to 
which  the  a  hove- mentioned  Greek  is 
subjoined  ;  but  we  do  not  possess  the 
same  advantage  in  reference  to  any 
other  collection  of  hieroglyphs  as  vet 
found,  and  consequently  it  is  plain  that 
the  Rosetta  monument  is  the  great 
touchstone  by  which  every  attempt  at 
deciphering  such  characters  is  to  be 
trie<L  Now  Chanipollion  did  not  sub- 
mit his  phonetic  system  to  this  test ; 
and  even  from  this  circumstance  alone 
a  very  strong  presumption  arises 
against  its  correctness.  He  has  indeed 
given  the  meanings  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  Rosetta  hiero- 
glyphs, which,  by  the  way,  he  borrow- 
ed from  Young  without  acknowledging 
the  source  whence  he  derived  them, 
and  which  are  on  all  sides  admitted  to 
be  ideographical  ly  expressed  ;  but  the 
main  body  of  those  hieroglyphs  he 
most  cautiously  avoided,  and,  in  fact 
as  far  as  respects  this  record  the  inves- 
tigation has  not  advanced  a  single  step 
beyond  the  point  at  which  the  English 
author  left  it. 

It  may  perhaps  strike  the  reader 
that,  the  general  meaning  of  this  hiero- 
glyphic text  being  known,  the  disco- 
very of  that  of  each  separate  character 
ought  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
and  so  undoubtedly  it  would,  if  each 
hieroglyph  corresponded  to  a  word 
of  the  subjoined  Greek,  as  is  the  case 
with  those  whoso  ideagraphic  signifi- 
cations were  ascertained  by  Young. 
But  in  most  instances  it  is  not  a  single 
hieroglyph,  but  a  combination  of 
several  that  is  to  be  read  by  one  of  the 
Greek  terms  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  circumstance  that  has  given  the 
least  colour  to  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  the  letters  of  a  word,  whereas, 
in  truth,  they  arc  signs  of  the  ideas 
which  compose  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  This  method  of  combining 
symbols  greatly  reduced  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  employed  in  the  hierogly- 
phic writing  of  the  Egyptians,  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  determined 
by  reference  to  existing  monument?,  is 
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I  believe,  under  a  thousand,  that  is, 
about  a  fortieth  part  of  the  amount  of 
characteta  made  use  of  by  the  Chinese, 
who  read  out  a  word  for  every  charac- 
ter. But  although  a  thousand  charac- 
ters is  a  very  small  number  for  any 
ideagraphic  system,  it  evidently  would 
be  quite  too  great  for  one  in  which  the 
major  part  of  the  writing  was  phonetic. 

From  the  description  1  have  just 
given  of  this  Egy ptian  writing,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  great  desideratum  it  to 
ascertain  the  meauing  of  each  separate 
hieroglyph  ;  and  then  the  forming  them 
into  groups  corresponding  in  significa- 
tion with  the  Greek,  becomes  a  com- 
paratively easy  o)>erution.  Now  the 
method  I  have  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  observe  a  character  in  two 
[daces,  where  the  general  meaniuga 
are  known  and  different  from  each 
other  ;  and  to  try  what  common  ingre- 
dients there  may  be  in  those  meanings. 
A  very  considerable  limitation  is  thas 
put  on  the  signification  of  the  charac- 
ter under  examination ;  but  if  we  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  in  a  third 
place  where  the  general  context  is 
known,  we  then  can  advance  in.  our 
path  so  much  farther  as  to  be  tolerably 
secure  of  arriving  at  the  object  of  in- 
quiry. The  characters  whose  precise 
significations  can  by  such  means  be 
most  easily  and  certainly  fixed  are 
those  which  most  frequently  occur ; 
and  they  obviously  are  also  the  hiero- 
glyphs whose  significations  are  the 
most  important  to  be  determined  m 
order  to  the  further  progress  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

.  Among  the  characters  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  are  the  limbs  of  the 
human  body.  Some  one  or  more  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  about  ten  distinct 
places  ol  the  two  lines  I  have  examin- 
ed, in  each  of  which  places  the  context 
includes  a  verb.  But,  however  verba 
may  otherwise  differ,  they  all  suggest 
the  notion  of  action,  of  which  undoubt- 
edly the  limbs  of  the  body  afford  a 
natural  representation.  With  one  or 
more  of  these  is  always  joined  some 
symlx)!  limiting  the  action  to  the  parti- 
cular species  of  it  which  is  intended  to 
be  expressed.  By  examining  other 
parts  of  the  above  two  Hues  correspond- 
ing with  portions  of  the  Greek  in  which 
vorbs  occur,  it  will  be  found  that  acti- 
on is  denoted  also  in  another  way,  viz. 
by  means  of  a  combination  in  which  the 
principal  hieroglyph  is  a  sceirtre,  the 
emblem  of  power  ;  and  it  is  plain  thai 
power  is  the  soutce  from  which  action 
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flows.  Here  as  well  as  in  the  former 
war  the  action  is  limited  to  a  particular 
kind  by  the  addition  of  a  symbol  de- 
signating either  ihe  agent,  or  the  instru- 
ment, or  an  effect,  or  some  concomi- 

To  render  the  foregoing  observations 
more  easily  understood,  it  is  necessary 
that  1  should  subjoin  a  few  examples. 
In  the  Greek,  corresponding  with  the 
second    line,  occurs  the  verb  iepa- 
TETOT2I,   which  may   be  construed, 
"they  act  the  priest,"  and  the  equivalent 
portioa  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  fixed  to  a 
certainty  by  a  figure  known  to  denote 
a  prieat,  immediately  after  which  comes 
the  expression  for  action  by  means  of 
the  sceptre  accompanied  by  the  subor- 
dinate signs  for  connexion  and  the  plu- 
ral number.  A  littlefl>efore  in  the  Greek 
there  it  written,  xte*anh+opE20TZI, 
which  is  literally,  u  they  shall  wear 
garlands,"  but  may,  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  hieroglyphic  mode  of  expres- 
sion, be  construed,  •«  they  shall  act  with 
garlands,  or  they  shall  gariandize  ;"  and 
the  correspondent  place  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs is  clearly  shewn  by  the  figure 
of  a  garland,  immediately  followed  by 
an  expression  for  action  in  which  the 
sceptre  is  the  principal  ingredient. 
Still  nearer  the  commencement  of  the 
Greek  of  the  whole  line  occurs  an 
expression  which  may  be  literally  trans- 
lated, ■  making  sacrifices  and  libations, 
and  doing  other  suitable  things  and 
the  only  place  between  the  hieroglyphs 
last  analyzed  and  the  beginniug  of 
the  line  where  a  sign  for  action  occurs, 
is  one  in  which  a  stretched-out  arm, 
accompanied  by  au  emblem  6T  good- 
ness, is  flanked  by  garlands,  one  at  each 
side.    Hence  it  apj>ears  that,  while  the 
Egyptian  hieroglynhist  used  the  ex- 
pression "  to  gariandize,"  to  signify 
-  wearing  a  garland,"  he  denoted  M  the 
making  sacrifices  and  libations"  by  a 
combination  which  in  strictness  means, 
'*  piously  garlandizing  i*  and  that  his 
mode  of*  expressing  "  the  doing  other 
suitable  things,1*  was  by  putting  the 
same  descriptive  noun  (if  I  may  so  call 
it,)  at  the  other  side  of  his  representa- 
tion of  piously  acting.    I  shall  only 
add  one  more  example.    In  two  places 
of  the  14th,  and  in  one  of  the  6tn  line, 
where  from  the  context  it  is  certain, that 
the  operation  of  "  raising"  is  expressed, 
the  same  tall  figure  occurs,  which  there- 
fore must  be  considered  as  some  sort 
of  machine  to  assist  in  raising  heavy 
bodies.    In  the  first  place  in  Nth 
Hue,  the  object  stated  to  be  raised  is 
the  stone  with  the  inscription  on  it  in 


the  three  kinds  of  writing  ;  and  the 
action  is  denoted  by  a  stretched-out 
arm  and  two  feathers  (the  emblem  of 
honor)  accompanying  the  elevating 
machine,  as  much  as  to  denote,  that 
the  stone  was  to  be  respectfully  raised. 
In  the  second  place,  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  statue  of  King  Ptolemy, 
and  the  action  is  more  energetically 
expressed,  either  on  account  of  the 
greater  weight  or  greater  dignity  of  the 
object,  the  descriptive  noun  being  here 
accompanied,  not  only  by  the  arm,  but 
also  by  the  under  lim'js.  In  the  Oth 
line,  where  the  expression  for  raising 
comes  immediately  before  the  statue, 
the  mode  of  denoting  this  operation  is 
the  most  emphatic  of  all  ;  for  here  the 
elevating  machine  is  accompanied  by  a 
combination  of  all  the  three  general 
emblems  of  action,  the  sceptre,  the 
outstretched  arm,  and  the  legs. 

I  am  conscious  that  the  sketch  just 
given  must  convey  a  very  iuadequate 
notion  of  the  nature  of  my  key  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs ;  but  if  it  serves  to  awaken 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to 
shew  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of 
conducting  the  investigation,  1  shall  be 
satisfied.  Every  new  line  that  is  ana- 
lyzed in  the  proposed  manner  will  not 
only  add  its  own  stock  of  deciphered 
combinations  to  the  fund  already  formed, 
but  will  also  aiford  new  points  of  com- 
parison, and  thus  essentially  aid  the 
progress  of  the  operation  iu  two  ways ; 
1st,  by  affording  opportunities  of  ap- 
plying the  key  to  other  combinations 
in  the  same  Hues  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  deciphered,  and  2d,  by  enabl- 
ing the  investigator  to  verify  or  correct 
the  decipherings  already  made.  This 
method,  though  slow,  will,  I  anticipate, 
be  found  sure ;  and  by  every  6tep 

f gained,  the  farther  working  of  the  prob- 
ein  will  be  rendered  not  only  more 
easy  but  also  less  liable  to  erroneous 
determinations. 

The  twelfth  and  fourteenth  lines, 
which  contain  rather  more  than  one 
fifth  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Kosetta 
hieroglyphs,  were  selected  by  me  for 
examination  ;  because  M.  Klaproth  en- 
deavoured to  analyze  the  former  line 
according  to  the  phonetic  system  now 
in  vogue,  and  Dr.  Young,  the  latter 
according  to  the  ideagraphic  one. 
My  original  object  was  merely  to  con- 
firm by  a  practical  illustration  the  ar- 
guments I  had  previously  urged  against 
the  phonetic  method  ;  but  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  that  I  have  effected  more 
than  this,  and  that  I  have  corrected 
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errors  of  Young's  analysis— errors  in- 
deed which  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  a  first  attempt,  but  which  have 
nevertheless  thrown  an  air  of  guess- 
work  over  his  performance,  and  pre- 
vented the  ideographic  theory  from  ever 
rising  to  the  credit  to  which  it  is  really 
entitled.  What  farther  aid  1  may  pos- 
sibly have  contributed  towards  the 
solution  of  the  hieroglyphic  problem, 
it  is  not  for  me  but  the  public  to  decide 
The  subject,  indeed,  is  one  to  which  I 
should  not  allude,  but  from  a  desire  to 
encourage  others  to  the  adoption  of  a 
method,  the  use  of  which  has  already 
been  attended  with  some  success ;  and 
thus  to  excite  them  to  efforts  from 
which  the  most  favourable  results  may 
be  expected.  It  was  with  such  view 
that  I  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  learned,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
obelisk  of  Philse,  because  there  is  a 
strong  probability  of  the  Greek  on  the 
pedestal  corresponding  in  meaning  with 
the  hieroglyphs  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  monument ;  and  if  the  fact  turn 
out  to  be  so,  then  the  method  I  have 
proposed  may  be  applied  with  great 
effect  to  these  characters,  after  all  that 
can  be  done  by  its  application  to  the 
Rosetta  hieroglyphs  alone  shall  have 
been  accomplished.  But  it  appears, 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself,  that  1  have  not  seen 
any  drawings  of  the  entire  series  of 
hieroglyphs  on  the  sides  of  the  obe- 
lisk ;  and  this  circumstance  is  laid  hold 
of  as  a  proof  of  my  extreme  ignorance. 
Of  what,  then,  am  I,  in  consequence, 
shown  to  be  ignorant?  Merely  of 
that  which  is  equally  unknown  to  every 
one  else,  namely,  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tions in  question — a  meaning  which,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  can  never  be 
ascertained  till  the  mode  of  deciphering1 
hieroglyphs  at  present  in  repute  shall 
be  totally  abandoned.  As  to  the  re- 
viewer's attempt  to  prove  me  igno- 
rant of  all  that  is  really  known  of  the 
obelisk  of  Phihje,  it  is,  I  should  hope, 
quite  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
more  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
on  that  subject. 

The  method  of  deciphering  which 
I  have  now  very  brieHy  described,  can, 
inthe  first  instance,  be  applied  only  to 
those  hieroglyphic  texts  of  which  the 
general  purport  is  already  known,  or 
may,  through  concomitant  circum- 
stances, be  ascertained ;  but  if,  by  its 
application  to  such  documents,  the 
signification  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
elemeutary  characters  should  be  deter- 


mined, it  evidently  then  can  be  extended 
to  others  respecting  which  our  infor- 
mation, as  derived  from  external 
sources,  is  more  defective;  and  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  eventually  it  will 
enable  the  investigator  to  decipher 
most  of  those  legends  in  which  the 
proper  names  are  phonetically  written, 
But  1  feel  myself  bound  to  add,  that 
the  expectations  which  at  present  ap- 
pear to  be  entertained  on  the  subject, 
can  never  be  realised,  even  should  the 
working  of  this  problem  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  success. 
For  all  the  proper  names  in  the  older 
records  are  ideagraphically  written, 
and,  therefore,  are  now  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  phonetic  method  of  desig- 
nation was  derived  by  the  Egyptians 
as  I  have  proved  by  a  great  variety  of 
arguments,  from  their  acquaintance 
with  Greek  writiug,  and  in  consequence 
could  not  have  commenced  till  after 
the  age  of  Psammetiehus. 

The  old  ideagraphic  denominations 
consist,  each  of  them,  of  a  characteris- 
tic description  which  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  person  or  place,  and 
thereby  the  name  by  which  that  ner- 
smii  or  place  was  called,  to  such  readers 
as  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
word  and  had  it  familiarly  impressed 
on  their  memories.  But  as  soon  as 
this  word  was  forgotten,  it  obviously 
could  never  be  recalled  by  meaus  of  a 
description  with  which  it  had  no  na- 
tural or  immediate  connexion.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  great  imperfection  of 
the  more  ancient  mode  of  expressing 
names,  I  shall  here  adduce  one  or  two 
examples.  The  name  of  Egypt  is 
written  in  each  of  the  two  lines  already 
so  often  alluded  to,  (which  i  copied 
with  as  much  exactness  as  I  could, 
from  the  plates  of  the  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion that  were  published  by  the  anti- 
quarian society  of  London  in  1803.) 
and  when  strictly  analysed,  expresses 
by  the  immediate  signification  of  its 
elements  'the  laud  of  glory  and  of 
power,'  to  which  combination  is  sub- 
joined a  eartoueh,  as  much  as  to  de- 
note, that  the  entire  aggregate  was  to 
be  read  out  by  the  spoken  name  of 
EirypL  From  national  prejudice  the 
Egyptians  appear  never  to  have  cm- 
ployed  in  the  designation  of  the  name 
of  their  country,  the  phonetic  method, 
which  they  looked  on  as  a  foreign  in- 
novation. And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  That  name  is  now  for  ever 
lost.  We  can  have  no  moredrpendance 
on  the  *  Egypt '  of  the  Greeks  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  sought  word 
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than  on  the  4  Mizraim '  of  the  Jews  ; 
and  the  •  Khemi  *  of  the  Copts  signify- 
ing the  land  of  Khatn,  the  fether  of 
Mizraim,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Egyptian  converts  to  Christi- 
anity in  adaptation  to  the  Bible  his- 
tory, and  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  the  old  Pagan  denomination.* 

At  the  very  end  of  the^  Enchorial 
part  of  the  Rosetta.  inscription,  the 
name  of  King  Ptolemy  is  written  in 
the  old  ideagraphic  way  alone,  viz. 
-  Ever-living,  beloved  by  Phthah  f  in 
the  place  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing,  where  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  formal  manner,  in 
both  the  new  and  the  old  style,  pre- 
ceded bv  the  titles  of  sovereign  king, 
aud  followed  by  the  surname  Epi- 
phanes.    Now,  that  the  combination, 
whether  hieroglyphic  or  enchorial, 
which  immediately  expresses  44  ever- 
living,  beloved  by  Phthah,*  was  read 
out  44  Ptolemy*  by  such  of  the  Egyp- 
tians as  were  unacquainted  with,  or 
prejudiced  against,  the  phonetic  method 
of  writing  this  word  ;  and  that  all  the 
more  ancient  Egyptian  designations  of 
proper  names  were,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  of  this  ideagraphic  nature,  will 
be  found  proved  in  my  essay  by  a  great 
variety  or  arguments.    That  such  ar- 
guments should  be  viewed  with  much 
distrust  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
which  now  prevails  upon  the  subject, 
is  very  natural — no  one  likes  to  have 
it  proved  to  him  that  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  a  particular  mode  of  in- 
vestigation has  been  uselessly  thrown 
away — but  that  they  should  not  be 
examined  at  all  is  surely  very  irrational. 
If  hieroglyphic  investigators  be  told 
that  they  have  got  into  a  wrong  track, 
they  are  bound  in  prudence  to  weigh 
the  grounds  of  the  information  thus 
offered  to  them,  and,  if  they  find  it 


correct,  to  change  at  once  their  course, 
however  far  they  may  have  proceeded 
in  a  direction  which  is  shown  to  them 
not  to  be  right. 

There  is  but  one  consideration 
more  which  I  shall  venture  to  sug- 
gest in  connexion  with  the  present 
topic.  The  phonetic  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  have  been  deciphered  to  a 
perfect  certainty,  and  there  does 
not  remain  upon  this  point  the 
slightest  doubt  or  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  Surely,  then,  if  the  older 
names  were  also  phonetically  written, 
the  words  so  expressed  ought  to  have 
been  completely  ascertained  long  be- 
fore now.  Yet,  if  we  look,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  two  lists  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Manetho's  xviii.  dynasty 
which  were  formed  by  M.  Champof- 
lion,  and  the  two  or  three  since  made 
out  by  the  principal  followers  of  his 
theory,  we  shall  nnd  no  two  of  those 
lists  agreeing  with  each  other.  Surely 
this  circumstance  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  and  to 
induce  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
inquiry,  to  pause  and  examine  the  facts 
and  arguments  snbmitted  in  mv  essay 
to  their  consideration,  before  they  ad- 
vance farther  in  a  line  which  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  altogether 
erroneous. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  my 
ungenerous  foe,— I  am  glad  that  he 
has  published  his  attack  on  my 
work  anonymously,  as  he  has  there- 
by afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating its  character  and  repelling 
his  calumnies  without  causing  to  him 
any  personal  injury.  I  shall  be  still 
further  pleased,  if  my  observations  on 
his  conduct  should  produce  in  him 
some  feeling  of  compunction  ;  as  com- 


•  In  the  fourteenth  line  Dr.  Young  attempted  to  analyze  one  combination — that 
signifying  Greece — on  the  supposition  of  its  elements  being  employed  with  phonetic 
powers :  and,  consequently,  I  should  not  have  stated,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part 
of  my  reply,  that  he  held  the  whole  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  outside  the  cartouches,  to 
be  ideagraphic  but  onlv  that  he  held  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  be  of  that  nature.  The 
attempt  made  by  him  in  the  above  instance,  though  very  ingenious,  was  not  success- 
ful ;  as  can  be  proved  to  a  certainty  by  the  aid  of  information  acquired  since  his  time. 
But  if  the  combination  in  question  be  ideagraphic,  this  circumstance  alone  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  all  the  rest  of  the  general  text  of  the  Rosetta  hieroglyphs 
must  be  such ;  for  if  the  Egyptian  insculptor  employed  a  phonetic  expression  in  that 
text  anywhere  outside  the  cartouches,  it  naturally  would  have  been  in  the  designation 
of  a  foreign  proper  name.  My  analysis  of  this  combination  gives  as  its  immediate 
signification,  « divine  honoured  country but  I  had  not  sufficient  opportunities  of 
comparison  to  enable  me  to  vouch  with  confidence  for  the  correctness  of  the  meaning 
assigned  to  its  final  ingredient. 
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punction  leads  to  amendment,  and 
may  prevent  the  repetition  on  his  part, 
against  other  authors,  of  the  very  on- 
candid  and  unjust  treatment  of  which 
1  have  to  complain. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review,  and  shall  conclude  by 
expressing  a  hope  that,  should  we 
ever  me«  t  again,  it  may  be  on  better 
terms.    I  cannot,  indeed,  expect  that 


the  conductors  of  that  periodical 
should,  at  present,  be  in  very  good 
temper  with  me.  But  if  they  take 
time  to  cool  and  Teflect,  they  surely 
must  perceive  that  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations have  been  extorted  from  me 
in  my  own  defence,  and  that  they  can 
gain  no  credit  by  persevering  in  the 
line  of  attack  which  they  have  in  this 
instance  adopted. 
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BY  WILLIAM  CARL  ETON, 
Author  of  *'  Trails  and  Storic*  of  the  Iriah  Peasantry." 

Tiik  dwelling  of  Bodagh  Buie  O'Brien,  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  suspended  from 

to  wliich  Connor  is  now  directing  his  fob,  he  issued  his  orders  in  a  grave 

his  steps,  was  a  favourable  specimen  and  quiet  tone,  differing  very  little  in 

of  that  better  class  of  farm-houses  his  dress  from  an  absolute  Squireen*  save 

Inhabited  by  our  more  extensive  and  in  the  fact  of  his  Caroline  hat  being 

wealthy  agriculturists.    It  was  a  large,  rather  scuffed,  and  his  strong  shoes  be- 

whitewashed,   ornamentally  thatched  (Trimmed  with  the  soil  of  his  fields  or 

building,  that  told  by  its  external  aspect  farm-yard.    Mrs.  O'Brien  was,  out  of 

of  the  good  living,  extensive  comfort,  the  sphere  of  her  own  family,  a  person 

and  substantial  opulence  which  pre-  of  much  greater  pretension  than  the 

vailed  within.    Stretched  before  its  Bodagh  her  husband  ;  and,  though  in 

lull-door  was  a  small  lawn,  bounded  on  a  different  manner,  not  less  so  in  the 

the  left  by  a  wall  that  separated  it  from  discharge  of  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a  nio- 

thc  farm-yard  into  which  the  kitchen  ther,  or  a  mistress.     In  appearance, 

door  opened.    Here  were  stacks  of  she  was  a  large,  fat,  good-looking  wo- 

hay,  oats,  and  wheat,  all  upon  an  im-  roan,  eternally  in  a  state  of  motion  and 

mense  scale,  both  as  to  size  and  num-  bustle,  and  as  her  education  had  been 

ber  ;  together  with  thrashing  and  win-  extremely  scanty,  her  tone  and  manner, 

nowing  machines,  improved  ploughs,  though  brimful  of  authority  and  conse- 

carts,  cars,  and  all  the  other  modern  quence,  were  strongly  marked  with  that 

implements  of  an  extensive  farm.  Very  ludicrous  vulgarity  which  is  produced 

cheering,  indeed,  was  the  din  of  indus-  by  the  attempt  of  an  ignorant  person 

try  that  arose  from  the  clank  of  ma-  to  accomplish  a  high  style  of  gentility* 

chiocry,  the  gruntiug  of  hogs,  the  She  was  a  kind-hearted,  charitable 

cackling  of  geese,  the  quacking  of  woman,  however ;  but  so  inveterately 

ducks,  and  all  the  various  other  sounds  conscious  of  acr  station  in  life,  that  it 

which  proceeded  from  what  at  first  became  in  her  opinion  a  matter  of  duty 

sight  might  have  appeared  to  be  rather  to  exhibit  a  refinement  and  elevation 

a  scene  of  confusion,  but  which,  on  of  language  suitable  to  a  matron  who 

closer  inspection,  would  be  found  a  could  drive  every  Sunday  to  Mass  on 

rough  yet  well-regulated  system,  in  her  own  jaunting  car.    When  dressed 

which  every  person  had  an  allotted  on  these  occasions  in  her  rich  rustling 

duty  to  perioral.    Here  might  Bodagh  silks,  she  had,  what  is  called  in  Ire- 

Huic  be  seen,  dressed  in  a  grey  broad-  land,  a   comfortable  Jtaghoola  look, 

cloth  coat,  drab  kerseymere  breeches,  but  at  the  same  time  a  carriage  so  stiff 

and  lambs'  wool  stockings,  moving  from  and  rustic,  as  utterly  overcame  all  her 

place  to  place  with  that  calm,  sedate,  attempts,  dictated  as  they  were  by  the 

and  contented  air,  which  betokens  an  simplest  vanity,  at  enacting  the  ar- 

casy  mind,  and  a  consciousness  of  pos-  duousaml  awful  character  of  &  Squireen  s 

messing  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  wife.    Their  family  consisted  of  a  son 

property  and  influence.    With  hands  and  daughter;  the  former,  a  young 

thrust  into  bis  smallclothes  pockets,  and  man  of  a  very  amiable  disposition,  was, 

Vol.  IX.  s 
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at  the  present  period  of  our  story,  a 
student  in  Maynooth  College,  and  the 
latter,  now  in  her  nineteenth  year,  a  pro- 
mising pupil  in  a  certain  Seminary  for 
young  ladies,  conducted  by  that  notori- 
ous Master  of  Arts,  Litlle  Cupid.  Oona, 
or  Una  O'Brien  was  in  truth  a  most 
fascinating  and  beautiful  Brunette;  tall 
in  stature,  light  and  agile  in  all  her  mo- 
tions, cheerful  and  sweet  in  temper, 
but  with  just  us  much  of  that  winning 
caprice,  as  was  necessary  to  give  zest 
and  piquancy  to  her  whole  character. 
Though  tall  and  slender,  her  person 
was  by  no  means  thin  ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  limbs  and  figure  were  very  grace- 
fully rounded,  and  gave  promise  of  that 
agreeable  fulness,  beneath  or  beyond 
which  no  perfect  model  of  female  pro- 
portion can  exist.  If  our  readers  could 
get  one  glance  at  the  hue  of  her  rich 
cheek,  or  full  for  a  moment  under  the 
power  of  her  black  mellow  eye,  or  wit- 
ness the  homily  of  her  white  teeth,  while 
her  face  beamed  with  a  profusion  of 
dimples,  or  saw  her  while  in  the  act  of 
shaking  out  her  invincible  locks,  ere 
she  bound  them  up  with  her  white  and 
ilelicate  hands — then  indeed  might  they 
understand  why  no  war  of  the  elements 
could  prevent  Connor  O'Donovan  from 
risking  life  and  limb  sooner  than  dis- 
appoint her  in  the  promise  of  their/frsi 
meeting. 

Oh  that  first  meeting  of  pure  and 
youthful  love  !  with  what  a  glory  is  it 
ever  encircled  in  the  memory  of  the 
human  heart?  No  mutter  how  long 
or  how  melancholy  the  lapse  of  time 
since  its  past  existence  may  be,  still, 
still,  is  it  remembered  by  our  feelings 
when  the  recollection  of  eveiy  tie  but 
itself  has  departed. 

The  charm,  however,  that  murmured 
its  many  toned  music  through  the  soul 
of  Una  O'Brien  was  not,  upon  the 
evening  in  question,  wholly  free  from 
a  shade  of  melancholy  for  which  she 
could  not  account ;  and  this  impression 
did  not  result  from  any  previous  exa- 
mination of  her  love  for  Connor  O'Do- 
novan,  though  many  such  she  had. 
She  knew  that  in  this,  the  utmost  op- 
position from  both  her  parents  must  be 
expected  ;  nor  was  it  the  consequence 
of  a  consciousness  on  her  part,  that  in 
promising  him  a  clandestine  meeting, 
t>hc  had  taken  a  step  which  could  not 
be  justified.  Of  this,  too,  she  hud  becu 
aware  before  ;  but,  until  the  hour  of  ap- 
pointment drew  near,  the  heaviness 
which  urcascd  her  down  was  such  as 
caused  her  to  admit  that  the  sensation, 
however  painful  and  gloomy,  was  new 


he  Jfiser ;  or,  [March 

to  her,  and  bore  a  character  distinct 
from  any  thing  that  could  nrocced 
from  the  various  lights  in  which  sbe 
hud  previously  considered  ber  attach- 
ment. This  was,  moreover,  heightened 
by  the  boding  aspect  of  the  heavens 
and  the  dread  repose  of  the  evening, 
so  unlike  any  thing  she  had  ever  wit- 
nessed before.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  she  was  sustained  by  the  eager 
and  impatient  btioynncy  of  nrst  affec- 
tion ;  which,  when  her  imagination  pic- 
tured the  handsome  form  of  her  youu^ 
and  manly  lover,  predominated  for  the 
time  over  every  reflection  and  feeing 
that  was  opposed  to  itself.  Her  mind 
indeed  resembled  a  fair  autumn  land- 
scape, over  which  the  cloud  shadows 
may  be  seen  sweeping  for  a  moment, 
whiUt  again  the  tun  comes  out  and 
turns  ad  into  serenity  and  light. 

The  place  appointed  for  tneir  inter- 
view, was  a  small  paddock,  shaded  by 
alders,  behind  her  father's  garden,  and 
thither,  w  ith  trembling  limbs  and  a  pal- 
pitating heart  did  the  youug  and 
graceful  daughter  of  Bodagh  Bui« 
proceed. 

For  a  considerable  time,  that  is  to 
say,  for  three  long  years  before  this  de- 
licious appointment,  had  Connor  O'Do- 
novan  and  Una  been  wrapped  in  the 
Elysium  of  mutual  love.  At  mass,  at 
fair,  and  at  market,  had  they  often  anil 
often  met,  and  as  frequently  did  their 
eyes  search  each  other  out,  and  reveal 
in  long  blushing  glances  the  state  of 
their  respective  hearts.  Many  a  time 
did  he  seek  an  opportunity  to  disclose 
what  he  felt,  and  as  often  with  confu- 
sion, and  fear,  and  delight,  did  she  af- 
ford him  what  he  sought.  Thus  did 
one  opportunity  after  another  pass 
away,  and  as  often  did  he  form  the 
towering  resolution  to  reveal  his  affec- 
tion if  he  were  ever  favoured  with 
another.  Still  would  some  dishearten- 
ing reflection,  arising  from  the  uncom- 
mon gentleness  and  extreme  modesty 
of  his  character,  throw  a  damp  upon  his 
spirit ;  he  questioned  his  own  penetra- 
tion: perhaps  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
glancing  as  much  at  others  as  she 
glanced  at  him  ;  could  it  be  possible 
that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Bodagh 
Buic,  the  wealthiest  man,  and  of  his 
wife,  the  proudest  woman,  within  a  large 
circle  of  the  country,  would  love  the  son 
of  Fardorougha  Donovan,  whose  name 
had  alas,  become  so  odious  and  unpo- 
pular? But  then  the  blushing  face,  the 
dark  lucid  eyes,  and  the  long  eaxaot 
glance  rose  before  his  imagination,  an«l 
told  him  thai,  let  the  diticrcmx'  in  tbc 
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and  station  of  their  parents  it  isn't  to  you  she'd  spake  about  any 

he  what  it  might,  the  fair  dark  daughter  one,  Michael  ahagur  ?" 

•f  O'Brien  was  not  insensible  to  him,  *  No,  nor  it  wasn't  to  me — sure  I 

nor  to  the  anxieties  he  felt.  didn't  say  it  was — but  don't  you  know 


Mtignh 

fore  the  evening  in  question,  one  of  knoU  °'  straws  for  you  ;  and  now„ 

Bedash  Buie's  bec-skeps  hived,  and  the  tnere'*  no  harm  done  1  nope— morc- 

young  eolonv,  though  closely  watched  °*er'         br  the  Mmc  J°ken  you 

and  pursued  directed  their  course  to  ncedn,t  *°  to  lhe  throuble  o  puttin  up 

FaTdorougTia's  house,  and  settled  in  the  an  advertisement  to  let  the  parish  know 

month  of  the  chimney.    Connor,  bav-  u,,at  l  ve  tould  .von-w 

mg  got  a  clean  sheet  secured  them, and  ~  "  H,,t'  Ut\*  Mike'  ,ts  a1,  fc%"  U,ia 

was  about  to  commit  them  to  the  care  Dnun  O'Brien  to  think  of  me/  non- 

of  the  Bodagh's  servants,  when  it  was  fn*e»  man  >  tha*  co<*  would  never 

suggested  tnat  the  duty  of  bringing  fi£nt-- 

them  home  devolved  on  hhnsetf,  inas-  "  *  €T)'  wc»  »  d\vi\  a  morsel  of  us  is 

much  as  he  was  told  they  would  not  forcin*  you  to  b'licve  it.    I  suppose  the 

remain,  unless  placed  in  a  new  skep  by  mother  o' you  has  your  wooden  spoon  to 

tiie  hands  of  the  person  on  whose  pro-  ,ore          l  d  k'»s*  the  Bravery  you 

perty  they  had  settled.    While  on  his  dldtt\  come  into  th«  wor,tl  wul  a  *Uver 

way  to  the  Bodagh's  he  was  accosted  ^idte  in  your  mouth,  anyhow.    In  the 

mi  the  following  words  by  oue  of  mane  t,,ue>  wcre  at  t,lc  Bodagh's — 

O'Brien's  servants  :  an'  have  an  e)  e  »bout  vou  »fc"er  what 

-Connor,  there*  good  luck  before  ^-^^ ^    #  ... 

you,  or  the  bees  would  nt  pick  you  out  rhl8;  ,ndeed'  wa8  ""l^rtant  mte  h- 

amn„<r  all  the  rest  o'  the  ncighBoura-  f,°"C  .  *  F°nn?r:  ^      IS  ft0 

vou  ought  to  hould  up  your  head,  man,  tha'  had  hfe..n°>  h.eardlt'  a<\°thcr.<r 

Who  knows  what  manVs  in  it  ?-  portun.ty  of  disclosing  hispassion  might 

.          .         , .     ,  nave  been  lost. 

...  ,  * .hJ  do  70U  !>  hevf  lhalt  ^eef  Independently  of  this,  however,  he 

Uin  wid  oue  is  a  sign  o  good  luck  wag  not  proof  a£ainst  the  popuiar  8U. 

M  Surely  I  do  ;  doesn't  every  one  perstition  of  the  bees,  particularly  as  it 
know  it  to  be  tlirue  ?  Connor,  you're  appeared  to  be  an  augury  to  which  his 
agood-lookin'fellow.an'l  need  scarcely  enamoured  heart  could  cling  with  all 
Ull  yoa  that  we  have  a  purty  pirl  at  the  hope  of  young  and  passionate  en- 
home  ;  can  you  lay  that  an'  that  to-  thusiasm. 

gether  ?    Arrah,  be  my  sowl,  the  rich-  Nor  was  it  long  till  he  had  an  op- 

est  honey  ever  the  same  bees  'ill  make,  portunity  of  perceiving  that  she  whose 

is  nothin'  but  Alloways,  compared  wid  image  had  floated  in  light  before  his 

that  purty  mouth  of  her  own!    A  fancy,  gave  decided  manifestations  of 

honey -comb  is  a  fool  to  it."  being  struck  by  the  same  significant 

44  Why.  did  you  ever  thrv,  Mike  ?"  occurrence.    On  entering  the" garden, 

u  Is  it  me?  Och,  och,  if  I  was  only  the  first  person  his  eye  rested  on  was 

high  enough  in  this  world,  maybe  I  Una  herself,  who,  as  some  of  the  other 

wouldn't  be  spakin*  sweet  to  her ;  no,  hives  were  expected  to  swarm,  hud 

no,  be  my  word !  thry  indeed  for  the  been  engaged  watching  them  during 

likes  o'  me  !    Faith,  hut  I  know  a  sar-  the  day.    His  appearance  at  any  time 

tin  voung  man  that  she  docs  be  oaen  would  have  created  a  tumult  in  her  bo- 

spakin'  about."  soin,  but,  iu  addition  to  this,  when  she 

Connor's  heart  was  in  a  state  of  in-  heard  that  the  bees  which  had  rested 

slant  commotio!).  on  Connor's  house,  had  swarmed  from 

u  An'  who— who  is  Ac— who  is  that  her  own  hive,  to  u*e  the  words  of 

sartin  young  man,  Mike  T  Burns— 

*  Faith,  the  son  o*  one  that  can  run  a  _  ...    .            ,.v„  ,w 

,  t                      ,                          .  "  Slic  iDokitl — -he  rciutcncu  like  the  rose, 

•htlun  farther  than  e  er  another  man  in  ..  ™.  m.  - 

.»               .           r\               u  hjnc  pale  as  ony  lily  , 

the  couuiy.     Do  you  happen  to  be 

atuuaint  wid  one  Connor  O'Donovan,  and  with  a  shy  but  expressive  glance 

ot  Lisnamona  ?"  at  Connor,  said,  in  a  low  hun-ied 

u  Connor  O'Donovan— that's  good,  voice : 44  these  belong  to  me." 

Mike — in  the  mane  time  don't  be  goin'  Uutil  the  moment  we  are  describing, 

it  on  us.   No,  no ;— an*  even  if  she  did,  Connor  and  she,  notwithstanding  that 
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Fardorougha,  the  Miser:  or, 
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they  frequently  met  in  public  places, 
bad  never  yet  spoken  ;  nor  could  the 
words  now  uttered  by  Una  be  con- 
sidered as  addressed  to  him,  although 
from  the  glance  that  accompanied  them 
it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  they 
were  designed  for  him  alone.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  accost  her, 
his  confusion,  his  pleasure,  his  timidity, 
seemed  to  unite  in  rendering  him  inca- 
pable of  speaking  at  all.  His  lips 
moved  several  times,  but  the  words,  as 
they  arose,  died  away  unspoken. 

At  this  moment,  Mike,  with  wag- 
gish good  humour,  and  in  a  most  laud- 
able fit  of  industry,  reminded  the  other 
servants  who  had  been  assisting  to  se- 
cure the  bees,  that  as  they  (the  bees) 
were  now  safe,  no  farther  necessity  ex- 
isted for  their  presence. 

"  Come,  boys — death-alive,  the  day's 
passm' — only  think,  Miss  Una,  that  we 
have  all  the  hay  in  the  Long-shot-mea- 
dow to  get  into  cocks  yet,  an*  here 
we're  idlin'  an'  gostherin'  away  our 
time  like  I  dunna  what.  They're 
schamin',  Miss  Una — dlvilathing  else, 
an'  what'll  the  masther  say  if  the  same 
meadow's  not  finished  tonight  r" 

"  Indeed,  Mike,"  replied  Una  ;  "if 
the  meadow  w  to  be  finished  this  night, 
there's  little  time  to  be  lost." 

"  Come  boys,"  exclaimed  Mike,  "you 
hear  what  Miss  Una  says — if  it's  to  be 
finished  to-night  there's  little  time  to 
be  lost — turn  out — march.  Miss  Una 
can  watch  the  bees  widout  our  help. 
'{'Good  evenin',  Misther  Donovan;  be  my 
word  but  you're  entitled  to  a  taste  o' 
Imncy  any  way,  for  bringin'  back  Miss 
Una's  bees  to  her." 

Mike,  after  having  uttered  this  sig- 
nificant opinion  relative  to  his  sense  of 
justice,  drove  his  fellow-servants  out  of 
the  garden,  and  left  the  lovers  together. 
There  was  now  a  dead  silence,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which,  neither  dared 
to  look  at  the  other — at  length  each 
hazarded  a  glance,  their  eyes  met,  and 
their  embarrassment  deepeued  in  a  ten- 
fold degree.  Una,  on  withdrawing  her 
gaze,  looked  with  an  air  of  perplexity 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  at 
lepgth  with  downcast  lids,  and  glowing 
cheeks,  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  her 
own  white  und  delicate  finger — 

"  Who  would  think,"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  agitation,  "that 
the  vtiug  of  a  bee  could  be  so  pain- 
ful r 

Connor  advanced  towards  her  with 
a  beating  heart,  N  Where  have  you 
been  stung,  Miss  O'Brien  P"  said  he,  in 


a  tone  shaken  out  of  its  fulness  by  what 
he  felt. 

■  In  the  finger,"  she  replied,  and  she 
looked  closely  into  the  spot  as  she  ut- 
tered the  words. 

"  Will  you  let  me  sec  it  7*  asked 
Connor. 

She  held  her  hand  towards  him  with- 
out knowing  what  she  did,  nor  was  it 
till  after  a  strong  effort  that  Connor 
mastered  himself  so  far  as  to  ask  her  in 
which  finger  she  felt  the  pain.  In 
fact,  both  saw  at  once  that  their 
minds  were  engaged  upon  far  different 
thoughts,  and  that  their  anxiety  to  pour 
out  the  full  confession  of  their  love 
was  equally  deep  and  mutual. 

As  Connor  put  the  foregoing  ques- 
tion to  her,  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  In  what  finger!"  she  replied,  "I 

don't — indeed — I — I  believe  in  the  

the — but  what — what  is  this? — I  am 
very — very  weak." 

"  Let  me  support  you  to  the  sum- 
mer-house, where  you  can  sit,"  re- 
turned Connor,  still  clasping  her  soft 
delicate  hand  in  his;  then  circling  her 
slender  waist  with  the  other,  he  helped 
her  to  a  seat  under  the  thick  shade  of 
the  osiers. 

Una's  countenance  immediately  be- 
came pale  as  death,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  excessively. 

.  u  You  are  too  weak  even  to  sit  with- 
out support,"  said  Connor,  ■  your  head 
is  droopin*.  For  God's  sake  lean  it 
over  on  mc.  Oh,  I'd  give  ten  thousand 
lives  to  have  it  on  my  breast  only  for 
one  moment." 

Her  paleness  still  continued  ;  she 
gazed  on  him,  and  as  he  gently 
squeezed  hef  hand,  a  slight  pres- 
sure was  given  in  return.  He  then 
drew  her  head  over  upon  his  shoulder, 
where  it  rather  fell  than  leaned  ;  a  gush 
of  tears  came  from  her  eyes,  and  the 
next  moment,  with  sobbing  hearts,  thev 
were  encircled  in  each  other's  arms. 

From  this  first  intoxicating  draught 
of  youthful  love,  they  were  startled  by 
the  voice  of  Mrs.  O'Brien  calling  upon 
her  daughter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
their  utter  dismay,  tnfiX  observed  the 
portly  dame  sailing,  in^eY  usual  state, 
dowu  towards  the  arbour,  with  an  im- 
mense bunch  of  kevs  dangling  from  her 
side. 

u  Oonagh,  Miss — Miss  Oonagh  

where  are  you  Miss,  Ma  Colleen?  

Here's  a  litther,"  she  proceeded,  when 
Una  appeared,  "from  Mrs.  Fogartv, 
your  school-misthrcss,  to  yer  fadher— 
statin*  that  she  wants  you  to  finish  your 
Jiggraphy  at  the  danciu',  wid  a  new 
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from  Dublhtfr.  Why— 
Eah !  v  hat  ails  you.  Miss,  Ma  Colleen? 
What  the   dickens  wor  you  cry  in' 

for  r- 

-  These  nasty  bees  that  stung  me," 
returned  the  girl;  44  oh,  for  goodness 
«akc,  mother  dear,  don't  come  any  far- 
ther, except  yon  wish  to  have  a  whole 
hive  upon  yon !" 

•*  Why,  sure,  they  wouId*nt  sting 
any  one*  that  wont  meddle  wid  them," 
replied  the  mother  in  a  kind  of  alarm. 

"  The  sorra  pin  they  care,  mother — 
don't  come  near  them ;  III  be  in,  by  an* 
by — where's  my  father  ?" 

*"  Hp's  in  the  house,  an*  wants  you  to 
answer  Mrs.  Fogarty,  statin'  fedher 
youli  take  a  month's  larnin'  on  the 
Jturc  or  not," 

**  Well,  111  see  her  letter  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  but  you  may  tell  my  father 
he  needn't  wait — I  wont  answer  it  to- 
night at  all  events." 

*•  You  must  answer  it  on  the  nail," 
replied  her  mother,  **becase  the  mes- 
sajrer's  waitin*  in  the  kitching  *ithin.** 

"That  alters  the  case  altogether," 
returned  Una,  "  and  I'll  follow  you,  im- 
mediately." 

The  good  woman  then  withdrew, 
having  once  more  enjoined  the  daughter 
to  avoid  delay,  aud  not  detain  the  mcs- 


You  must  go  instantly,"  said  she  to 
Connor  ;  **  oh,  what  would  happen  me 

if  they  knew,  that  I  lov  that  I — " 

a  short  pause  ensued,  aud  she  blushed 
deeply. 

44  Say  what  you  were  goin'  to  say," 
returned  Connor  ;  44  oh  say  that  one 
wordy  and  all  the  misfortunes  that  ever 
happened  to  man,  can't  make  me  un- 
happy !  Oh  God!  an'  is  it  possible.  Say 
that  word — oh !  say  it—say  it !" 

**  Well  then,"  she  continued, 44  if  they 
knew  that  /  love  the  son  of  Furdo- 
rougha  Donovan,  what  would  become 
of  nie  'i  Now,  go  for  fear  my  father 
may  couie  out" 

***  But  when  will  I  see  you,  again  ?" 

44  Go,"  said  she,  anxiously  ;  44  go,  you 
can  easily  see  me." 

44  But  whetf^-when  ?  say  ou  Thurs- 
day." 

44  Not  so  soon — not  so  soon,"  and 
she  cast  an  auxious  eye  toward.*  the 
garden  gate. 

44  When  then  ? — say  this  day  week." 

44  Very  well — but  go— maybe  my  fa- 
ther has  heard  from  the  servants  that 
you  are  here." 

"  Dusk  is  the  best  time." 

4i  Yes— yes — about  dusk ;  under  the 
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alders,  in  the  little  grten  field  behind 
the  garden." 

44  Shew  me  the  wounded  finger,"  said  '• 
he  with  a  smile, 44  before  I  go." 

44  There,"  said  she,  extending  her 
hand  ;  H  but  for  heaven's  sake  go." 

u  I'll  tell  you  how  to  cure  it,"  said 
he,  tenderly  ; 44  honey  is  the  medicine  ; 
put  that  sweet  finger  to  your  own 
sweeter  lip— and,  afterwards,  M  carry 
home  the  wound." 

44  But  not  the  medicine,  now,**  said 
she,  and,  snatching  her  hand  from  bis, 
with  light  fearful  steps,  she  fled  up  the 
garden  and  disappeared. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  were  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  our  young  and 
artless  lovers  together,  in  the  Mack 
twilight  of  the  singularly  awful  and 
ominous  evening  which  we  have  al- 
ready described. 

Connor,  on  reaching  the  appointed 
spot,  sat  down ;  but  his  impatience  soon 
overcame  him  ;  and  while  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  under  the  alders,  he  asked  him- 
self in  what  was  this  wild  but  rapturous 
attachment  to  terminate  ?  That  the 
proud  Bodagb,  and  his  prouder  wife, 
would  never  suffer  their  beautiful 
daughter,  the  heiress  of  all  their  wealth, 
to  marry  the  son  of  Fardorougha  the 
miser,  was  an  axiom,  the  truth  of  which 
pressed  upon  his  heart  with  a  deadly 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  would  his 
father,  or  rather  could  he,  change  bis 
nature  so  far  as  to  establish  him  in  life, 
provided  Una  and  he  were  united  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parents.  Alas ! 
he  knew  his  father's  parsimony  too 
well ;  and,  on  either  hand  he  was  met 
by  difficulties  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  insurmountable.  But  again,  came 
the  delightful  and  ecstatic  consciousness, 
that  let  their  parents  act  as  they  might, 
Una's  heart  and  his  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  ties,  which,  only  to  think  of, 
was  rapture.  In  the  midst  of  these  re- 
flections, he  heard  her  light  foot  ap- 
proach, but  with  a  step  more  slow  and 
melancholy  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected from  the  ardour  of  their  love. 

When  she  approached,  the  twilight 
was  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  per- 
ceive that  her  face  was  pale,  and  tinged 
apparently  with  melancholy,  if  not  with 
sorrow.  After  the  first  salutations 
were  over,  he  was  proceeding  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause  of  her  depression, 
when,  to  his  utter  surprise,  she  placed 
her  hands  upon  her  face,  and  burst  into 
a  fit  of  grief. 

Those  who  have  loved  need  not  be 
told  that  the  most  delightful  office  of 
thut  delightful  passion  is  to  dry  the 
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tears  of  the  beloved  one  who  b  dear  to 
us  beyond  till  else  that  life  contains. 
Conuor  literally  performed  this  office, 
and  enquired,  in-a  tone  so  soothing  and 
fidl  of  sympathy— w  hy  she  wept  *f  that 
her  tears  for  a  while  only  flowed  the 
faster.  At  length  her  grief  abated, 
and  she  was  able  to  reply  to  htm. 

"  Youa>k  me  why  1  am  crying," said 
the  fair  young  creature  ;  44  but,  indeed, 
I  cannot  tell  you.  There  has  been  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  upon  me  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  day.  When  I 
thought  of  our  meeting  I  was  delighted, 
hut  again  some  heaviness  would  come 
over  me  that  I  can't  account  for." 

44  1  know  what  it  is/'  replied  Connor, 
"a  very  simple  thing  ;  merely  the  ter- 
rible calm  an'  blackness  of  the  evenin'. 
I  was  sunk  myself  a  little." 

"  I  ought  to  cry  for  a  better  reason," 
she  resumed  ;  44  in  meeting  you  I  have 
done — an  am  doing — what  I  ought  to 
be  sorry  for — that  is  a  wrong  action 
that  my  conscience  condemns/' 

"  There  is  nobody  perfeet,  my  dear 
Una,"  said  Connor  ;  "  an'  none  without 
their  failius' ;  tliey  have  little  to  an- 
swer for  that  have  no  more  than  you." 
#  44  Don't  flatter  me,''  she  replied  ;  44  if 
you  love  me  as  you  say,  never  flatter 
me  while  you  live ;  /  will  always 
speak  what  I  feel,  and  1  hope  youU  do 
the  same." 

-  If  I  could  spake  what  I  feel,"  said 
he,  44  you  would  still  say  1  flattered 
you — it's  not  iu  the  power  of  any 
words  that  ever  were  spoken,  to  tell 
how  I  love  y«»u — how  mueh  my  heart 
an' souls  fixed  upon  you.  Little  yon 
know,  my  own  dear  Una,  how  mi  happy 
1  am  this  minute,  to  see  you  in  low 
spirit4 — what  do  you  think  is  the  occa- 
sion of  it  ?  Spake  now,  as  you  say  yuu 
will  do,  that  is,  as  you  feel." 

44  Except  it  be  tnat  wy  heart  brought 
mc  to  meet  you  to-night  contrary  to 
my  ctinsrictuc,  1  do  not  know  ;  Con- 
nor, Connor,  tlrnt  heart  U  so  strongly 
in  your  favour,  that  if  i/oii  were  not 
to  be  happy  neither  could  its  poor 
owner." 

Connor  for  a  moment  looked  into 
the  future,  but  like  the  face  of  the  sky 
abo>e  him,  all  was  either  dark  or 
stormy  ;  his  heart  sank,  but  the  ten- 
derness expressed  in  Una's  last  words 
filled  his  whole  soul  with  a  vehement 
and  burning  passion  which  he  felt  must 
regulate  his  destiny  iu  life,  whether  for 
pood  or  evil.  He  pulled  her  to  his 
breast,  on  which  he  placed  her  head  ; 
she  looked  up  fondly  to  him,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  wrought  under  some 
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deep  and  powerful  struegre,  mid  in  a 
low  confiding  voice,  whilst  the  tears 
once  more  ran  quietly  down  her 
checks, 

44  Connor,  what  I  said  is  true" 

44  My  heart's  burnin'  —  my  heart** 
burniu',"  he  exclaimed,  44  it's  not  love- 
I  feel  for  you,  Una — it's  more  thai* 
love;  oh  what  is  it?  Una,  Una,  this 
I  know  that  I  cannot  long  live  without 
you,  or  from  you  ;  if  1  did,  I'd  go  wiltl 
or  mad  through  the  world.  For  the 
last  three  years  you  have  never  bean 
out  of  my  mind,  1  may  say  awake,  or 
asfeep  ;  for  I  believe  a  night  never 
passed  during  that  time  that  I  didn't 
drame  of  you — of  the  beautiful  vomit; 
erature — oh  !  God  in  heaven,  can  it  be 
thrue,  that  she  loves  me  at  last.  Say 
them,  blessed  words  again,  Una ;  ol* 
say  them  again  ;  but  Tin  too  happy — 
1  can  hardly  bear  this  delight." 

44  It  is  true  that  1  love  you,  and  ii 
our  parents  could  think  as  we  do, 
Couuor,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  them 
to  make  us  happy,  but  " 

44  It's  too  soon,  Una ;  it's  too  soon  to 
spake  of  that.  Happy !  don't  we  love 
oue  another  ?  Is  n't  that  happiness  ? 
who  or  what  can  deprive  us  of  that  ? 
We  are  happy  without  them  ;  we  can 
be  happy  tn  spite  of  them ;  oh,  my 
own  Fair  girt ;  sweet,  sweet  life  of  ray 
life,  and  heart  of  mv  heart ;  heaven- 
heaven  itself  wonld  be  no  heaven  to 
me,  if  you  were  n't  with  mc!* 

44  Don't  say  that,  Connor  dear ;  it's 
wrong  ;  let  us  not  forget  what  is  due 
to  religion,  if  we  expect  our  love  to 
prosper.  You  may  think  this  strange 
from  one  that  has  acted  contrary  to  reli- 
gion in  coming  to  meet  you  against  the 
will  and  knowledge  of  her  parents  ; 
but  beyond  that,  clear  Connor,  I  ho|>e 
I  will  never  go.  But  is  it  true  that 
you've  loved  me  so  long  ¥* 

4*  It  is  "  said  he  ;  "  the  second  San- 
day  in  May  next  was  three  years,  I 
knell  opposite  you  at  Mass.  You  were 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  Althar,  I  was 
on  the  right  ;  my  eyes  were  never  off 
you  ;  indeed  you  may  remember  it." 

44  I  have  a  good  rigjjt,"  said  she 
blushing  and  hiding  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.  44  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it,  an'  me  so  young  at 
the  time  ;  little  more  than  sixteen. 
From  that  day  to  this,  my  story  has 
been  jnst  your  own.  Connor,  can  you 
tell  me  how  I  found  it  oat,  but  I 
knew  you  loved  mc  ?" 

44  Many  a  thing  was  to  tell  you  that,  \ 
Una  dear  ;  sure  my  eyes  were  never 
off  you,  whenever  you  wor  near  me,  an 
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wherever  von  were  there  was  I  certain 
to  be  too.  I  never  miss'd  any  public 
pi  see  if  1  thought  you  would  be  at  it, 
an*  that  merely  for  the  take  of  seein* 
you  ;  an*  now  will  you  tell  me  why  it 
was  that  I  could  'a  sworn  you  lov'd 
wr  *- 

**  You  have  answered  for  ns  both,** 
the  replied ;  44  as  for  me,  if  I  only 
chanced  to  bear  your  name  mentioned 
my  heart  would  beat ;  if  the  talk  was 
about  you  1  could  listen  to  nothing 
else,  and  I  often  felt  the  colour  come 
and  go  on  my  cheek.** 

Uua,  1  never  thought  I  could  be 
born  to  such  happiness.  Now  that  I 
know  you  love  me,  1  can  hardly  think 
it  was  love  I  felt  for  you  all  along  ;  it's 
wonderful — it's  wonderful." 

**  What  is  so  wonderful T she  inouired. 
Why,  the  change  that  I  feel  since 
knowiti'  that  you  love  me  ;  since  I  had 
it  from  your  own  lips,  it  has  overcome 
me — I'm  achihl — I'm  anvthinLr.anvthin''' 
vou  choose  to  make  me — it  was  never 
love — it's  only  since  1  found  you  loved 
me  that  my  heart's  bumin*  as*  it  is.** 

44  III  make  you  happy  if  I  can,**  she 
replied,  44  and  keep  you  so,  I  hope." 

**  There's  one  thing  that  will  make 
me  still  happier  than  1  am,"  said  Con- 

D0^*  What  is  it  ?  if  it's  proper  and  right 
111  do  it." 

44  Promise  me  that  if  I  live  vou'll 
never  marry  any  one  else  than  me." 

•*  You  wish  then  to  have  the  promise 
alt  on  one  side ;"  she  replied  with  a 
smile  and  bluib,  each  as  sweet  as  ever 
captivated  a  human  heart. 

*•  No,  no,  no,  my  darling  Una,  <i- 
cnshla  gra  gal  mnchrec  nO;  ill  [promise 
the  same  to  you." 

She  paused,  and  a  silence  of  nearly 
a  minute  ensued. 

**  1  don't  know  that  it's  right,  Con- 
nor ;  I  have  taken  one  wrong  step  as 
it  is,  but,  well  as  I  love  you,  1  won't 
take  another ;  whatever  I  do  I  must 
feel  that  it's  proper.  I'm  not  sure  that 
this  w.** 

•*  Don't  you  say  you  love  me,  Una?" 

**  I  do  ;  "you  know  I  do." 

44  I  have  only  another  question  to 
ask  ;  could  you,  or  would  you,  love 
me  as  you  do,  an'  marry  another 

**  1  could  not,  Connor,  and  would 
not,  and  will  not.  I  am  ready  to  pro- 
mise ;  1  may  easily  do  it ;  for  God 
kuows  the  very  thought  of  marrying 
another,  or  being  deprived  of  you,  is 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

•*  Well,  then,"  returned  her  lover, 
seizing  her  hand  ;  44  I  lake  God  to  wit- 


ness that,  whilst  yo€  are  alive  an* 
faithful  to  me,  I  wrll  never  marry  any 
woman  but  yourself*'  Now,"  he  con- 
tinned,  **  put  your  right  hand  into 
mine,  and  say  the  same  wondsi"- 

She  did  so,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
repeating  the  form,  44  I  take  God  to 
witness——"  when  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  shot  from  the  darkness  above 
them,  and  a  neal  of  thunder  almost 
immediately  followed  with  an  explosion 
so  loud  as'  nearly  to  stun  both.  Una 
started  with  terror,  and  instinctively 
withdrew  her  hand  from  Connor's. 

**  God  preserve  ns,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that's  awful.  Connor,  I  feel  us  if  the 
act  1  am  gein'  to  do  is  not  right.  Let 
us  put  it  otf  at  all  events,  till  another 
time." 

41  Is  it  because  there  comes  an  acci- 
dental brattle  of  thunder  ?"  be  return- 
ed: 44  Why  the  thunder  would  come 
if  we  were  never  to  change  a  promise. 
You  have  mine,  now,  Una  dear,  an* 
I'm  snre  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  be 
bound  an'  yourself  free.  Don't  be 
afraid,  darling ;  give  me  your  hand,  an* 
don't  tremble  so  ;  repeat  the  words  at 
wanst,  an'  let  it  be  over." 

He  again  took  her  hand,  when  she 
repeated  the  form  in  a  distinct,  though 
feeble  voice,  observing  when  it  was 
concluded, 

44  Now,  Connor,  1  did  this  to  satisfy 
you,  but  I  still  feel  like  one  who  has 
done  a  wrong  action.  I  am  yours 
now,  but  I  can't  help  praying  to*  Got! 
that  it  may  end  happily  for  us  both." 

44  It  must,  darling  Una — it  must  end 
happily  for  us  both.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  V  For  my  part,  except  to  see 
you  my  wife,  I  couldn't  be  happier  than 
I  am  this  minute  ;  exceptin*  that,  my 
heart  has  all  it  wished  for.  Is  it  possible ! 
Oh  !  is  it  possible,  that  this  is  not  a 
dream,  my  heart's  life — but  if  it  is — if 
it  is — I  never  more  will  wish  to  waken.** 

Her  young  lover  was  deeply  affected 
as  he  uttered  these  words,  nor  was 
Una  proof  against  the  emotion  they 
produced. 

44 1  could  pray  to  God,  this  moment 
with  a  purer  heart  than  I  ever  had 
before,"  he  proceeded,  44  for  makin' 
my  lot  in  life  so  happy.  I  feel  that  I 
am  better  and  freer  from  sin  than  I 
ever  was  yet.  If  we're  faithful  and 
true  to  one  another  what  can  the  world 
do  to  us  ?" 

44  I  could  n't  be  otherwise  than  faith- 
ful to  you,"  she  replied,  44  without 
being  unhappy  myself,  and  I  trust  it's 
no  sin  to  love  each  other  as  we  do. 
Now  let  us  God  bless  me,  what 
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a  flash ;  an'  here'#  the  raiw  beginning. 
That  thunder's  dreadful  ;  heaven  pre- 
serve us !  It's  an'  awful  night !  Con- 
nor, you  must  sec  mc  as  far  as  the 
corner  of  the  garden ;  as  for  you  I 
wish  you  were  safe  at  homo." 

"  Hasten,  dear,"  said  he,  *'  hasten  ; 
it's  no  night  for  you  to  be  out  in,  now 
that  the  rain's  coming  ;  as  for  me,  if  it 
was  ten  times  as  dreadful  I  won't  feel 
iL  There's  but  one  thought — one 
thought  in  my  mind,  and  that  I  would 
n't  part  with  for  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

Both  then  proceeded  at  a  quick 
pace  until  they  reached  the  corner  of 
Bodagh's  garden,  where,  with  brief 
but  earnest  reassurances  of  unalterable 
attachment,  they  took  a  tender  and 
affectionate  farewell. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  higher  ranks 
can  appreciate  the  moral  beauty  of 
love  as  it  is  experienced  by  those 
humbler  classes  to  whom  they  deny 
the  power  of  feeling  it  in  its  most 
refined  and  exalted  character.  For 
our  parts  we  differ  so  much  from  them 
in  this,  that  if  we  wanted  to  give  an 
illustration  of  that  passion  in  its  purest 
and  most  delicate  state,  we  would  not 
seek  for  it  in  the  saloon,  or  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  among  the  green  fields 
and  the  smiling  landscapes  of  rural 
life.  The  simplicity  of  humble  hearts 
is  more  accordant  with  the  unity  of 
affection  than  any  mind  can  be  that  is 
distracted  by  the  competition  of  rival 
claims  upon  its  gratification.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  votaries  of  rank  and 
fashion  are  insensible  to  love;  because 
how  much  soever  they  may  be  conver- 
sant with  the  artificial  and  unreal,  still 
they  are  human,  and  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  influenced  by  a  principle 
that  acts  wherever  it  can  find  a  heart 
on  which  to  operate.  We  say,  how- 
ever, that  their  love,  when  contrasted 
with  that  which  is  felt  by  the  humble 
peasantry,  is  languid  and  sickly  ;  nei- 
ther so  pure,  nor  so  simple,  nor  so  in- 
tense. Its  associations  in  high  life  are 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
passion  ;  for  what  is  the  glare  of  a 
lamp,  a  twirl  through  the  insipid  mazes 
of  the  ball-room,  or  the  unnatural  dis- 
tortions of  the  theatre,  when  compared 
to  the  rising  of  the  summer  sun,  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  music  of  the 
streams,  the  joyous  aspect  of  the 
varied  landscape,  the  mountain,  the 
valley,  the  lake,  and  a  thousand  other 
objects,  each  of  which  transmits  to  the 
peasant's  heart  silently  and  impercepti- 
bly that  subtle  power  which  at  once 


strengthens  and  purifies  the  passion? 
There  is  scarcely  such- a  thing  as  soli- 
tude in  the  upper  ranks,  nor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  the  feelings  tin- 
wasted,  and  the  energies  of  the  heart 
unspent  by  the  many  vanities  and  petty 
pleasures  with  which  fashion  forces  a 
compliance,  until  the  mind  falls  from 
its  natural  dignity,  into  a  habit  of  cold- 
ness and  aversion  to  everything  but 
the  circle  of  empty  trifles  in  which  it 
moves  so  giddily.    But  the  enamoured 
youth  who  can  retire  to  the  beautiful 
solitude  of  the  still  glen  to  brood  over 
the  image  of  her  he  loves,  and  who, 
probably,  sits  under  the  very  tree 
where  his  love  was  avowed  and  return- 
ed ;  he,  we  say,  exalted  with  the  full- 
ness of  his  happiness,  feels  his  heart 
go  abroad  in  gladness  upon  the  de- 
lighted objects,  that  surround  him,  for 
everything  he  looks  upon  is  as  a  friend ; 
his  happy  heart  expands  over  the 
whole  landscape ;  bis  eye  glances  to 
the  sky;  he  thinks  of  the  Almighty 
Being  above  him,  and  though  without 
any  capacity  to  analyze  bis  own  feelings 
—  love — the  love  of  some  humble, 
plain  but  modest  girl  —  kindles  by 
degrees  into  the  sanctity  and  rapture 
of  religion. 

Let  not  our  readers  of  rank,  then, 
if  any  such  may  honour  our  pages 
with  a  perusal,  be  at  all  surprised  at 
the  expression  of  Connor  O' Donovan 
when,  under  the  ecstatic  power  of  a 
love  so  pure  and  artless  as  that  which 
bound  his  heart  and  Una's  together, 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  did,  "  Oh,  J  could 
pray  to  God  this  moment  with  a  purer 
heart  than  I  ever  had  before,9  Such  a 
state  of  feeling  among  the  people  is 
neither  rare  nor  anomalous,  for,  how- 
ever the  great  ones  and  the  wise  ones 
of  the  world  may  be  startled  at  our 
assertion,  «  e  beg  to  assure  them  that 
love  and  religion  are  more  nearly 
related  to  each  other  than  those,  who 
have  never  felt  either  in  its  truth  and 
purity,  can  imagine. 

As  Connor  performed  his  journey 
home,  the  thunder  tempest  pealed  fear- 
fully through  the  sky  ;  and,  though  the 
darkness  was  deep  and  unbroken  by 
anything  but  the  red  flashes  of  light- 
ning, yet,  so  strongly  absorbed  was  his 
heart  by  the  scene  we  have  just  related, 
that  he  arrived  at  his  father's  house 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  roar  of  ele- 
ments which  surrounded  him. 

The  family  had  retired  to  bed  when 
he  entered,  with  the  exception  of  his 
parents,  who,  having  felt  uneasy  at  his 
disappearance,  were  anxiously  await* 
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return,  and  entering  into  fruit-  thin,  vieh  no  Noiah,  Connor  jewel,  were 

lest  conjectures  concerning  the  cause  you  out  undher  this  terrible  night  ?" 

of  an  absence  so  unusual.  44  Connor,  avich  machree,"  added 

44  What,"  said  the  alarmed  mother,  the  father,  •*  you're  lost    My  hand  to* 

**  what  in  the  world  wide  could  keep  you,  if  he's  worth  three  hapuns ;  sthrip 

him  so  long  out,  and  on  sich  a  tempest  an*  throw  my  Cothamore  about  you, 

as  is  in  it  ?    God  protect  ray  boy  from  an'  draw  in  to  the  fire  ;  you're  fairly 

all  harm  an'  danger,  this  fearful  night  I  lost." 

Oh,  Fardorougha,  what  'ud  become  of  44  I'm  worth  two  lost  people  yet," 

as  if  anything  happened  him  ?    As  said  Connor  smiling ;  «*  mother  did 

for  me — my  heart's  m  rapped  up  in  him ;  you  ever  see  a  pleasanter  night  ?" 

widout  our  darlin'  it  'ud  break,  break,  44  Pleasant,  Connor,  darlm* ;  oh  thin 

Fardorougha."  it's  you  may  may  say  so,  I'm  sure  I" 

•*  Hut;  he's  gone  to  some  neigh-  44  Father  you're  a  worthy, — only  your 

hour's,  an'  can't  come  out  till  the  storm  Cothamore's  too  scimpit  for  me.  iaith, 

is  over  ;  hell  soon  be  here  now  that  mother,  although  you  think  I'm  jokin', 

the  tundher  an'  lightnin's  past."  the  divil  a  one  o'  me  is  ;  a  pleasanter 

**  But  did  you  never  think,  Fardo-  night — a  happier  night  I  never  spent, 

rougha,  what  'ud  become  of  you,  what  Father,  you  ought  to  be  proud  o'  me, an' 

you'd  do,  or  how  you'd  live,  if  any  stretch  out  a  bit  with  the  cash  ;  faith, 

thing  happened  him  ;  which  the  At-  I'm  nothin'  else  than  a  fine  handsome 

mighty  forbid  this  night  and  for  ever  ;  young  fellow." 

could  yon  live  widout  him  r"  44  Be  my  sowl  an'  he  ought  to  be 

The  old  man  gazed  upon  her  like  proud  out  of  you,  Connor,  whether 

one  who  felt  displeasure  at  having  a  you're  in  airnest  or  not,"  observed  the 

contingency  so  painful  forced  upon  his  mother,  *«  an'  to  stretch  out  wid  the 

consideration.     Without  making  any  arrighad  too  if  you  want  it." 

reply,  however,  he  looked  thoughtfully  44  Folly  on,  Connor,  folly  on ;  your 

into  the  fire  for  some  time,  after  which  mother  'ill  back  you,  I'll  go  bail,  say 

he  rose  up,  and,  with  a  querulous  and  what  you  will ;  but  sure  you  know  all 

impatient  voice,  said,  I  have  must  be  yours  yet,  acushla." 

*  What's  the  use  of  thinkin'  about  Connor  now  sat  down,  and  his  mo- 

Mch  things  ?  Lose  him !  why  would  I  thcr  stirred  up  the  fire,  on  which  she 

lose  him — I  could  n't  lose  him — I'd  as  placed  additional  fuel.    After  a  little 

soon  lose  my  own  life — I'd  rather  be  time  his  manner  changed,,  and  a  shade 

dead  at  wanst  than  lose  him."  of  deep  gloom  fell  upon  his  manly 

44  God  knows  your  love  for  him  is  a  and  haudsome   features.    44  I  dont 

quare  love,  Fardorougha,"  rejoined  the  know,"  he  at  length  proceeded,  44  that 

wife  ;  44  you  would  n't  give  him  a  as  we  three  are  here  together,  I  could 

guinea  if  it  'ud  save  his  life,  or  allow  do  betthcr  than  ask  your  advice  upon 

him  even  a  few  shillin's  now  an'  then,  what  has  happened  to  me  to-night." 

for  pocket-money,  that  he  might  be  44  Why,  what  has  happened  you, 

aquil  to  other  young  boys  like  him."  Connor  ?"  said  the  mother  alarmed  ; 

*4  No  use,  no  use  in  that,  except  to  44  plase  God  no  harm  I  hope." 
bring  him  into  drink  an'  other  bad  44  Who  else,"  added  the  father, 
habits ;  a  bad  way,  Honor,  of  showin*  44  would  you  be  guided  by,  if  not  by 
one's  love  to  him.  If  you  had  your  your  mother  an'  myself?"  " 
will  you'd  spoil  him  ;  I'm  keepin'  what-  44  No  harm,  mother  dear,"  said  Con- 
somever  little  shillin's  we've  scraped  nor  in  reply  to  her  ;  44 harm!  Oh!  mo- 
together  to  settle  him  dacently  in  life  ;  thcr,  mother,  if  you  knew  it ;  an*  as 
but,  indeed,  that's  time  enough  yet ;  for  what  you  say,  father,  it's  right ; 
he's  too  young  to  marry  for  some  years  what  advice  but  my  mother's  an*  yours 
to  come,  barrio'  he  got  a  fortune."  ought  I  ask  V" 

**  Well,  one  thing,  Fardorougha,  if  M  An'  God's  too,"  added  the  mother, 

ever  two  people  wor  blessed  in  a  good  44  An'  my  heart  was  never  more  r» 

son,  praise  be  God  we  are  that."  to  God  than  it  was,  an'  is  this  night," 

44  We  are,  Honor,  we  are  ;  there's  replied  their  ingenuous  boy. 

not  his  aquil  in  the  parish — achora  ma-  44  Well,   but   what  has  happened, 

chree  that  he  is.    When  I'm  gone  Connor,"  said  his  father ;    44  if  it's 

he'll  know  what  I've  done  for  him."  any  thing  where  our  advice  can  serve 

**  Whin  you're  gone  ;  why  Saver  of  you,  of  coorse  we'll  advise  you  for  the 

arth  sure  you  wouldn't  keep  him  out  of  best" 

his  husth  ! — here  he  is,  God  be  Connor,  then,  with  a  glowing  heart, 

thankied  !  poor  boy,  he's  safe.   Oh,  made  them  acquainted  with  the  aflcc- 
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tioo  which  subsisted  between  himself 
and  Una  O'Brien,  and  ended  by  in- 
forming them  of  the  vow  of  marriage 
which  they  had  that  night  solemnly 
pledged  to  each  other. 

44  You  both  know  her  by  sight,"  he 
added,  '*  an'  afthcr  what  I've  sed,  can 
you  blame  me  for  sayiu'  that  I  found 
this  a  pleasant  an'  a  happy  night  ?" 

The  affectionate  mother's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  pride  and  delight,  on 
hearing  that  her  handsome  son  was 
loved  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Bodagh  Buie,  and  she  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment, 

44  She's  a  purty  girl — the  purticst 
indeed  I  ever  laid  my  two  livin'  eyes 
upon,  and  by  all  accounts  as  good  as 
she's  purty ;  but  I  say  that,  face  to  face, 
you're  as  good,  agra,  ay,  an*  as  hand- 
some, Fardorougha,  as  she  is.  God 
bless  her,  any  way,  an'  mark  her  to 
grace  and  happiness,  ma  coUeen  dhat 
<f//im.H 

"He's  no  match  for  her,"  said  the 
father,  who  had  listened  with  an  ear- 
liest face,  and  compressed  Hps,  to  his 
son's  narrative  ;  "  he's  no  match  for  her 
— by  four  hundred  guineas." 

Honour,  when  he  uttered  the  previ- 
ous part  of  his  observation,  looked 
upon  him  with  a  flash  of  indignant  as- 
tonishment, but  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, her  countenance  fell  back  into 
its  original  expression.  It  was  evident 
that,  while  she,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
woman  and  a  mother,  instituted  a  pa- 
rallel between  their  peisoiud4  merits 
alone,  the  husband  viewed  their  attach- 
ment through  that  calculating  spirit 
which  had  regulated  his  whole  life. 

44  You're  thinkin'  of  her  money 
now,"-  she  added  ;  44  but  remimbcr, 
Fardorougha,  that  it  was  n't  bom  wid 
her.  An'  I  hope,  Connor,  it's  not  for 
her  money  vhat  you  have  auy  grali  for 
her?" 

44  You  mav  swear  that,  mother;  I 
love  her  little  finger  betther  than  all 
the  money  m  the  king's  bank." 

**  Connor,  avich,  your  mother  has 
made  a  fool  of  you,  or  you  would  n't 
s|>ake  the  nousense  you  spoke  this 
minute." 

44  My  word  to  you,  father,  I'll  take 
ah  the  monev  I'll  get ;  but  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  Bodagh  Buie  an'  bis  wife  will 
never  consent  to  allow  her  to  marry 
me,  I  can  tell  vou  ;  an'  if  she  marries 
me  without  tneir  consent,  you  both 
know  1  have  no  way  of  supportin'  bcr, 
except  you,  father,  assist  me." 
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44  That  .won't  be  needful,  Connor  ; 
you  may  manage  them  ;  they  wont 
see  her  want j  site's  an  only  daughter; 
they  could  n7  see  her  want." 

44  An'  is  n't  he  an  only  son,  Fardo- 
rougha ?*'  exclaimed  the  wife  ; 44  an*  my 
Bowl  to  happiness  but  I  believe  you'd 
see  him  want." 

44  Any  way,"  replied  her  husband, 
44  I'm  not  for  matches  aginst  the  con- 
sult of  paarents  ;  they're  not  lucky  ; 
or  can't  you  run  away  wid  her,  an* 
then  refuse  marryin*  her  except  they 
come  down  wid  the  cash." 

44  Oh,  father,"  exclaimed  Connor, 
44  father,  father,  to  become  a  villain  ! 

44  Connor,"  said  his  mother,  rising 
up  in  a  spirit  of  calm  and  mournful 
solemnity,  44  never  heed  ;  go  to  bed, 
achora,  go  to  bed." 

44  Of  coorse  I'll  never  heed,  mother," 
he  replied  ;  44  but  1  can't  help  say  in* 
that,  happy  as  I  was  a  while  agone, 
my  father  is  sendin'  me  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart.  When  I  asked  your 
advice,  father,  little  I  thought  it  would 
be  to  do — -but  no  matter!  I'll  never 
be  guilty  of  an  act  that  *ud  disgrace 
mv  name." 

'"No,  avillish,"  said  his  mother. 
44 you  never  will;  God  knows  it's  as 
much  an'  more  than  you  an'  other  peo- 
ple can  do,  to  keep  the  name  we  have 
in  decency." 

44  It's  fine  talk,"  observed  Fardo- 
rougha, 44  but  what  I  advise  has  been 
done  by  hundreds  that  wor  married  an' 
happy  aftherwards  ;  bow-an-iver  you 
need  n't  get  into  a  passion,  either  of 
you ;  I'm  not  pressin'  you,  Connor,  to 
it" 

44  Connor,  achree,"  said  his  mother, 
"  go  to  bed,  an'  instead  of  the  advice 
you  got,  ax  God's ;  go,  avillish !" 

Connor,  without  making  any  further 
observation,  sought  his  sleeping-room, 
where,  having  recommended  himself 
to  God,  in  earnest  prayer,  he  lay  re- 
volving all  that  had  occurred  that 
night,  until  the  gentle  iufiuence  of 
sleep  at  length  drew  him  into  obli- 
vion. 

44  Now,"  said  bis  mother  to  Fardo- 
rougha, w  hen  Connor  had  gone,  **you 
must  sleep  by  yourself ;  for  as  for  me, 
my  side  I'll' not  stretch  on  the  same 
bed  wid  you  to-night" 

44  Very  well ;  I  can't  help  that,"  said 
her  husband  ;  44  all  I  can  say  is  this, 
that  I'm  not  able  to  put  sinse  or  pru-  a 
dence  into  you  or  Connor;  so  since  J 
you  won't  be  guided  by  me,  take  your  I 
own  coorse.  Bodagh  Buie's  very  well  ^ 
able  to  provide  for  them ;  an'* if  he 
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i't  do  §o  before  they  marry,  why  let  M  Throth  there's  one  thing 

Connor  have  nothin'  to  say  to  her."  woudhers  at  morclthan  that" 

Mil  tell  you  what,  Fardorougha ;  God  M  What,  Biddy  i  let  us  hear  if* 

would  n't  be  in  heaven,  or  you'll  get  a  Why  that  yoiTcould  .he  mane  an' 

C4it  heart  yet,  either  through  your  son  shabby  enough  to  come  as  a  sarvint  to 

or  your  money  \  an'  that  it  may  not  ate  the  bread  of  the  man  that  ruined 

be  through  my  darlin'  boy,  oh,  g-rant  yees!" 

sweet  Saver  o'  the  earth  this  night !  "  Biddy,"  replied  Flanagan,  **•  I'm 

I'm  goin*  to  sleep  wid  Biddy  Casey,  glad  you've  said  it ;  but  do  you  think 

an'  you'll  find  a  clane  night-can  on  the  that  I  have  so  bad  a  heart  as  to  keep 


rail  o'  the  bed ;  an',  Fardorougha,  afore 
you  put  it  an,  kneel  down  an'  pray  to 
God  to  change  your  heart  —  for  it 
wants  it — it  wants  it." 

In  Ireland  the  first  object  of  *  ser- 
vant-man, after  entering  the  employ- 
ment of  his  master,  is  to  put  himself 
upon  an  amicable  footing  with  his 
fcl low-servants   of    the    other  sex. 


revinge  in  against  an  lnimy  ;  how 
could  I  go  to  my  knees  at  night,  if  I 
—-no,  Biddy,  we  must  be  Christians. 
Well !  let  us  drop  that ;  so  you  tell 
me  the  mother  an*  son  are  kind  to 
you." 

"As  good-hearted  a  pair  aa  ever 
lived." 

"  Connor,  of  course,  cant  but  be  very 


Such  a  step,  besides  being  natural  in  kind  to  so  good-looking  a  girl  as  you 
itself,  is  often  taken  in  consequence  are,  Biddy,"  said  Bartle,  with  a  know- 
of  the  esprit  du  corps  which  prevails    ing  smile. 


among  persons  of  that  class.  Bartle 
Flanairan,  although  he  could  not  be 
•aid  to  act  from  any  habit  previously 
acquired  in  service,  went  to  work 
with  all  the  tact  and  adroitness  of 
a  veteran.    The  next  morning,  after 


**  Very  kind !  good  looking !  ay,  in- 
deed I'm  sure  o'  that,  Bartle  ;  behave ! 
an*  don't  be  gettin'  an  wid  any  o'  your 
palavers.  What  'ud  make  Connor  be 
kind  to  the  likes  o'  me,  that  way  V" 
"  I  dont  see  why  he  oughtn't  an* 


having  left  the  barn  where  he  sleirt,  mightn't — you're  as  good  as  him,  if  it 

he   contrived  to   throw  himself  in  goes  to  that." 

the  way  of  Biddy  Duggan,  a  girl,  «  Oh  yis,  indeed !" 

who,  though  vain  and  simple,  was  at  «*  Why,  you  know  you're  handsome." 

the  same    time    conscientious   and  „  Handsome,"  replied  the  vain  girl, 

honest.    On  passing  froui .the  barn ,  to  hcr  ap£n  ^ngs,  and V 

the  kitchen,  ne  noticed  her  returning  *        *  »eUi9h 
from  the  well  with  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  as  it  is  considered 
for  the  niale- 


an  act  of  civil  attention 
servant,  if  not  otherwise  employed,  to 
assist  the  female  in  small  matters  of 
the  kind,  so  did  Flanagan,  in  his  best 
manner  and  kindest  voice,  bid  her 
good-morrow,  and  offer  to  cany  home 
the  pitchers. 

•«  It's  the  least  I  may  do,"  said  he, 
«« now  that  I'm  your  fellow-servant ;   7™  something ;— me    tut !  go 
but  before  you  go  farther,  lay  down   sarra  •  ««x  vou  dont  know  the 
i'Tet 


coquettish  look  ;  "  Bartle, 
go  an'  mind  your  business,  and  let  me 
bring  home  my  pitchers  ;  it's  time  the 
breakwist  was  down.   Sich  nonsense !" 

**  Very  well,  you're  not,  thin ;  you've 
a  bad  leg,  a  bad  figure,  an'  a  bad  face, 
and  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  all  out 
for  Connor  O'Donovan  to  fall  in  con* 
sate  wid  you." 
"  Well,  about  Connor  I  could  tell 

to  the 

sarra  ;  laix  you  aom  Know  mem  that 
Connor's  aftlier,  nor  the  collogin'  they 
all  had  about  it  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night  itself.  I  suppose  they  thought 
I  was  asleep,  but  it  was  like  the  hares, 
wid  my  eyes  open." 
u  An'  it's  a  pity,  Biddy,  ever  the  same 

Begad  my- 


your  burden,  an'  let  us  chat  awhile." 

•*  Indeed,"  replied  Biddy,  44  it's  little 
we  expected  ever  to  see  your  father's 
son  goin'  to  earn  his  bread  undher 
another  man's  roof." 

-  Pooh  !   Biddy  !   there's  greater 
wondhers  in  the  world  than  that,  wo-   two  eyes  should  be  shut 
man,  alive  !    But  tell  roe— pooh— ay   self's  beginning  to  feel  quare 
is  there  a  thousand  ouarer  things— but   when  l  laok  at  them.'  ^  ^ 
I  «ay,  Biddy,  how  do  you  like  to  live 
wid  this  family  ?" 

•*  Why,  troth  indeed,  only  for  the 
withered  ould  leprechaun  himself,  divil 
a  dacenter  people  ever  broke  bread." 

-  Yet  is  n't  it  a  wondher  that  the 
ould  fellow  is  what  he  is,  an'  he  so  full 
o'  money  ?" 


A  glance  of  pretended  incredulity 
was  given  in  return,  after  which  she 
proceeded — 

"  Bartle,  dont  be  bringin'  yourself  to 
the  fair  wid  sich  folly.  My  eyes  is 
jist  as  God  made  them  ;  but  I  can  tell 
vou  that  before  a  month  o'.  Sundays 
passes,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
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seen  Connor  married  to — you  wouldn't  keeping  or  the  County  Treasurer.  His 

guess?"  sordid  soul  was  too  deeply  imbued 

**  Not  I ;  the  divil  a  hap'orth   I  with  the  love  of  money  to  perceive 

know  about  who  he's  courtm'."  that  what  he  had  hitherto  looked  upon 

"  No  less  than  our  great  beauty,  as  a  proof  of  parental  affection  und 

Bodagh  Buie's  daughter,  Una  O'Brien,  foresight,  was  nothing  more  than  a 

Now,  Bartle,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  fallacy  by  which  he  was  led  day  after 

Jet  this  crass  your  lips  to  livin'  mortal,  day  farther  into  his  prevailing  vice. 

Sure  I  heard  him  telhV  all  to  the  In  other  words,  now  that  love  for  his 

father  and  mother  last  night — they're  son,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  him  oo- 

promised  to  one  another.    Eh  !  blessed  cupy  a  respectable  station  in  society 

saints,  Bartle,  what  ails  you?  you're  as  ought  to  have  justified  the  reasoning 

white  as  a  sheet.    What's  wrong  ?  and  by  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to 

what  did  you  start  for  ?"  be  guided,  it  was  apparent  that  the 

"  Nothin',"  replied  Flanagan,  coolly,  prudence  which  he  had  still  considcr- 

**  but  a  stitch  in  my  side.    I'm  subject  ed  to  be  his  duty  as  a  kind  parent, 

to  that — it  pains  me  very  much  while  was  nothing  else  than  a  mask  for  his 

it  lasts,  and  laves  my  face,  as  you  say,  own  avarice.    The  idea,  therefore,  of 

the  colour  of  dimity  ;  but  about  Con-  seeing  Connor  settled  without  any  aid 

nor,  upon  my  throth,  I'm  main  proud  from  himself,  filled  his  whole  soul* with 

to  hear  it ;  she's  a  purty  girl,  an'  be-  a  wild  hard  satisfaction,  which  gave 

sides  he'll  have  a  fortune  that'll  make  a  him  as  much  delight  as  perhaps  he  was 

man  of  him.    I  am,  in  throth,  heart  capable  of  enjoying.      The  advice 

proud  to  bear  it.    It's  a  pity  Connor's  offered  to  his  son  on  the  preceding 

lather  isn't  as  dacent  as  himself.  Arrah  night  appeared  to  him  a  matter  so  rea- 

Biddy,  where  does  the  ould  codger  keep  sonable  in  itself,  and  the  opportunity 

his  money  ?"  offered  by  Una's  attachment  so  well 

M  Little  of  it  in  the  house  any  way —  adapted  for  making  it  an  instrument  to 

sure  whenever  he  scrapes  a  guinea  to-  work  upon  the  affections  of  her  parents, 

gethcr  he's  away  wid  it  to  the  county  that  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 

county       och,  that  county  man  perceive  why  they  should  entertain 

that  keeps  the  money  for  the  people."  any  rational  objection  against  it. 

•'TheThreasurer;  well,  much  good  may  The  warm-hearted  mother  partici- 

his  thrash  do  him,  Biddy, that's  the  worst  pated  so  largely  in  all  that  affected 

I  wish  him.    Come  now  and  I'll  lave  the  happiness  of  her  son,  that  if  we 

your  pitchers  at  home,  and  remember  allow  for  the  difference  of  sex  and 

you  owe  me  something  for  this."  position,  we  might  describe  their  fecl- 

"  Good  will,  I  hope."  ings  as  bearing,  in  the  character  of  their 

"  That  for  one  thing,"  he  replied,  as  simple  and  vivid  enjoyment,  a  very 


they  went  along ;  **  but  we'll  talk  more  remarkable  resemblance, 

about  it  when  we  have  time ;  and  I'll  woman's  affection  for    Connor  was 

thin  tell  you  the  truth  about  what  reflected  upon  Una  O'Brien,  whom  she 

brought  me  to  hire  wid  Fardorougha  now  most  tenderly  loved,  not  because 

Donovan."  the  fair  girl  was  beautiful,  but  because 

Having  thus  excited  that  most  active  she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  that  son 

principle  called  female  curiosity,  both  who  had  been  during  his  whole  life  her 

entered  the  kitchen,  where  they  found  own  solace  and  delight. 
Connor  and  his  mother  in  close  and       No  sooner  was  the  morning  meal 

apparently  confidential  conversation—  concluded,  and  the  servants  engaged 

Fardorougha  himself  having  as  usual  at  their  respective  employments,  than 

been  abroad  upon  his  farm  for  upwards  Honour,  acting  probably  under  Con- 

of  an  hour  before  any  of  them  had  nor's  suggestion,  resolved  at  once  to 

risen.  ascertain  whether  her  husband  could 

The  feelings  with  which  they  met  so  far  overcome  his  parsimony  as  to 

that  morning  at  breakfast  may  be  easily  establish  their  son  and  Una  in  life; 

understood  by  our  readers,  without  that  is,  in  the  event  of  Una's  parents 

much  assistance  of  ours.    On  the  part  opposing  their  marriage,  and  declining 

of  Fardorougha  there  was   a  narrow  to  render  them  any  assistance.  With 

selfish  sense  of  exultation,  if  not  of  this  object  iu  view,  she  told  him  as  he 

triumph,  at  the  chance  that  lay  before  was  throwing  his  great-coat  over  his  A 

his  son  of  bcin^  able  to  settle  himself  shoulders,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  M 

independently  in  life,  without  the  nc-  fields,  that  she  wished  to  speak  with  f] 

ccssity  of  making  any  demand  upon  him  upon   a  matter  of  deep  impor*  ^ 

the  hundreds  which  lay  so  safely  in  the  tancc. 
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**  What  is  it?" said  Fardorougba,  with  '*  Very  well,  may  be  I  do,  and  agin 

a  hesitating  shrug,  "  what  is  it?    This  may  be  I  don't;  there's  times  when 

is  ever  an'  always  the  way  when  you  the  one's  betther  than  the  other  ;  but 

want  money;  but  I  tell  you  1  have  no  go  au  ;  may  be  I  do  grant  it." 

ley.    You  wor  born  to  waste  and  *  Now  tell  me  where  in  this  parish, 


extravagance,  Honour,  an'  there's  no  ay,  or  in  the  next  five  parishes  to  it, 

curin*  you.    What  is  it  you  waut?  an'  you'd  find  sicli  a  boy  for  a  father  or 

Jet  me  go  about  mv  business."  mother  to  be  proud  out  of,  as  Connor, 

**  Throw  that  ould  threadbare  Cotba-  your  own  darlin'  as  you  often  called 

„       ~tr  ~»  »  u  u  i  U',m  r-'» 


off  o'  you,"  replied  Honour, «  and  him  ?" 

beg  of  God  to  give  you  grace  to  sit  "  Divil  a  one,  Honour  ;  damnho  to 

down,  an*  have  common  feeling  an'  the  one  ;   I  won't  differ  wid  you  in 

common  sense."  thai." 

**  II  it's  money  to  get  does  either  for  M  You  wou't  differ  wid  me  !  the  divil 

yourself  or  Connor,  there's  no  use  in  thank  you  for  that    You  won't,  in- 

it    I  needn't  sit ;  you  don't  want  a  deed !  hut  could  you,  I  say,  if  you  wor 

stitch  cither  of  you."  williu'  ?" 

Honour,  without  more  ado,  seized  "  I  tell  you  I  could  not" 

the  coat,  and  flinging  it  aside,  pushed  "  Now  there's  sinse  an'  kindness  in 

him  over  to  a  scat  on  which  she  forced  that.    Very  well,  you  say  you're  ga- 

him  to  sit  down.  therin*  up  all  the  money  you  can  for 

**  As  heaven's  above  me,"  she  ex-  him." 

claimed,  "  I  dunna  wbat'U  come  over  M  For  him — /am,"  exclaimed  the  un- 

you  at  all,  at  all.    Your  money,  your  conscious  miser,  "  why,  what  do  you 

thrash,  your  dirt  an'  filth,  ever,  ever,  mane — for — well — ay— yes,  yes,  I  did 

an'  for  ever  more  in  your  thought,  say  for  him  ;  it's  for  him  I'm  keeping 

heart,  and  sow).  Oh  Chierna !  to  think  it — it  is  I  tell  you." 

of  it,  an'  you  know  there's  a  God  above  "  Now,  Fardorougba,  you  know  lie's 

you,  an'  that  you  must  meet  him,  an*  ould  enough  to  be  settled  in  life  on  his 

that  undout  your  money  too !"  own  account,  an'  you  heard  last  night 

M  Ay,  ay,  the  money's  what  you  the  girl  he  can  get,  if  you  stand  to  him, 

want  to  come  at ;  but  I'll  not  sit  here  as  he  ought  to  expect  from  a  father 

to  be  hecthor'd.  What  is  it,  I  say  agin,  that  loves  him." 

yoo  want?"  '*  Why,  last  night,  thin,  didn't  I  give 

u  Fardorougba  ahagur,"  continued  my—" 

the  wife,  checking  herself,  and  ad-  *'  Whist,  ahagur !  hould  your  tongue 

dressing  him  in  a  kind  and  affectionate  awhile,  and  let  me  go  on.  Truth's 

voice,  "maybe  I  was  spakin'  too  harsh  best — he  dotes  on  that  girl  to  sich  a 

to  you,  but  sure  it  was  an'  is  for  your  degree,  that  if  he  doesn't  get  her,  he'll 

own  good.    How  an'  ever,  I'll  thry  never  see  another  happy  day  while  he's 

kindness,  and  if  you  have  a  heart  at  alive." 

all,  you  can't  but  show  it  when  you  All  fcaxthalaght  Honour — that  won't 

hear  what  I'm  goin'  to  say."  pass  wid  me  ;  I  know  otherwise  my- 

u  Well,  well,  go  an,"  replied  the  per-  self.    Do  you  think  that  if  I  hadn't  got 

unackws  husband  ;  "  but — money— ay,  vow,  I'd  been  unhappy  four  an'  twenty 

ay,  is  there.   1  feel  by  the  way  you're  nours,  let  alone  mv  whole  life?    I  tell 

comin'  about  me,  that  there  is  money  you  that's  Jeoithalagh,  an*  won't  pass, 

at  the  bottom  of  it."  tic  wouldn't  ate  an  ounce  the  less  if  he 

The  wife  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  was  never  to  get  her.   You  seen  the 

to  heaven,  shook  her  head,  and  after  a  breakfast  he  made  this  mornin' ;  I 

slight  pause,  in  which  she  appeared  to  didnt  begrudge  it  to  him,  but  may  I 

consider  her  appeal  a  hopeless  one,  she  never  stir  if  that  Flanagan  wouldn't 

at  length  went  on  in  an  earnest  but  ate  a  horse  behind  the  saddle  ;  he  has 

subdued  and  desponding  spirit —  a  stomach  that  'd  require  a  king's  ran- 

"  Fardorougha,  the  time's  now  come  som  to  keep  it" 

that  will  show  the  world  whether  you  w  You  know  nothing  of  what  I'm 

love  Connor  or  not"  spakin'  about"  replied  his  wife.   "  I 

**  I  dont  care  a  pin  about  the  world  ;  wasn't  Una  dhas  ahun  O'Brien  in  my 

you  an' Connor  know  well  enough  that  best  .days  ;  an' be  the  vestment,  you 

1  love  him."  war  n't  Connor,  that  has  more  feclin'  ai>' 

u  Love  for  one's  child  doesn't  come  spirit  an*  generosity  in  the  nail  of  his 

out   merely  in  words,  Fardorougha  ;  little  finger,  than  ever  you  had  in  your 

actio'  for  their  benefit  shows  it  betther  whole  carkass.    I  tell  you  if  he  doesn't 

than  spakin'.   Don't  you  grant  that  ?"  get  married  to  that  girl  he'll  break  his 
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heart.  Now  how  can  he  marry  her 
except  you  take  a  good  farm  for  him, 
and  stock  it  daccutly,  so  that  he  may 
have  a  home  sich  as  she  desarves  to 
brine  her  to  V 

44  How  do  you  know  but  thev'H  give 
her  a  fortune  when  they  find  her  bent 
on  him  T* 

44  Why,  it's  not  unpossible,"  said  the 
wife,  immediately  changing  her  tactics, 
*  it's  not  unpossible,  but  I  can  tell  you 
it's  very  unlikely." 

44  The  best  way,  then,  in  my  opinion, 
'ud  be  to  spake  to  Connor  about  break- 
ing it  to  the  family." 

44  Whv,  that's  fair  enough,"  said  the 
wife,  "I  wondher  myself  I  didn't 
think  of  it,  but  the  time  was  so  short 
since  last  night." 

44  It  is  short,"  replied  the  miser,  44  far 
au'  away  too  short  to  expect  any  one 
to  make  up  their  mind  about  it.  Let 
them  not  be  rash  themselves  aither,  for 
I  tell  you  that  when  people  marry  in 
haste,  they're  apt  to  have  time  enough 
to  repint  at  laysure." 

44  Well,  but  Fardorougha  acushla, 
now  hear  me  ;  throth  it's  thruth  and 
sinse  what  you  say  ;  but  still,  avour- 
neen,  listen  ;  now  set  in  case  that  the 
Bodagh  an*  his  wife  don't  consint  to 
their  marriage,  or  to  do  any  thing  for 
them,  wont  you  take  them  a  farm  and 
stock  it  bravely?  Think  of  poor  Connor, 
the  darlin'  fine  fellow  that  he  is.  Oh, 
thin,  Saver  above,  but  it's  he  id  go  to 
the  well  o'  the  world's  end  to  ase  you, 
if  your  little  finger  only  ached.  He 
would,  or  for  myself,  and  vet  his  own 
father  to  trate  him  wid  sicn— 

It  was  in  vain  she  attempted  to  pro- 
ceed ;  the  subject  was  one  in  which  her 
heart  felt  too  deep  an  interest  to  be 
discussed  without  tears.  A  brief  silence 
ensued,  during  which  Fardorougha 
moved  uneasily  on  his  seat,  took  the 
tongs  and  mechanically  mended  the 
fire,  and  peering  at  his  wife  with  a 
countenance  twitched  as  if  by  tic 
dolouraw,  stared  round  the  house  with 
a  kind  of  stupid  wonder,  rose  up,  then 
sat  instantly  down,  and  in  fact  ex- 
hibited many  of  those  unintelligible 
and  uncouth  movements,  which,  in  per- 
sons of  his  cast,  may  be  properly  termed 
the  hieroglyphics  of  human  action, 
under  feelings  that  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered cither  by  those  on  whom  they 
operate,  or  by  those  who  witness 
them. 

44  Yes,"  said  he,  Connor  is  all  you 
say,  an'  more,  an'  more — an' — an' — 
a  rash  act  is  the  worst  thing  he  could 
do.    It's  bctther,  Honour,  to  spake  to 


him  as,  I  scd,  al>out  lettiu'  the  matther 
be  known  to  Una's  family  out  of  hand.'* 

44  And,  thin,  if  they  refuse,  you  can 
show  them  a  gincrous  example,  by 
puttin'  them  into  a  dacent  farm.  Will 
you  promise  me  that,  Faidorougba  V 
If  you  do,  all's  right,  for  they're  not 
livin'  that  ever  knew  you  to  break 
your  word  or  your  promise."  , 

4<  I'll  make  no  promise,  Honour ; 
I'll  make  no  promise  ;  but  let  the  other 
plan  be  tried  first.  Now  dout  be 
pressin'  me  ;  he  is — he  is  a  noble  boy, 
and  would,  as  you  say,  thravel  round 
the  earth  to  keep  my  little  finger  from 
paiu  ;  but  let  me  alone  about  it  now- 
let  mc  alone  about  it." 

This,  though  slight  encouragement, 
was  still  in  Honour's  opinion  quite  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  she  ex- 
pected. Without  pressing  him,  there- 
fore, too  strongly  at  that  moment,  she 
contented  herself  with  a  full-lengih 
portrait  of  their  son,  drawn  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  mother  who  knew,  if  her 
husband's  heart  could  be  touched  at 
all,  those  points  at  which  she  stood 
the  greatest  chance  of  finding  it  ac- 
cessible. 

For  a  few  days  after  this  the  subject 
of  Connor's  love  was  permitted  to  lie 
uudebated,  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
Fardorougha's  heart  might  have  caught 
some  slight  spark  of  natural  affection 
from  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Honour.  They 
waited  consequently  with  patience  for 
some  manifestation  on  his  part  of  a 
better  feeling,  and  flattered  themselves 
that  his  silence  proceeded  from  the 
struggle  which  they  knew  a  man  of 
his  disposition  must  necessarily  feel  in 
working  up  his  mind  to  any  act  re- 
quiring him  to  part  with  that  which 
he  loved  better  than  life,  his  money. 
The  ardent  temperament  of  Connor, 
however,  could  ill  brook  the  pulseless 
indifference  of  the  old  roan ;  with 
much  difficulty,  therefore  was  he  in- 
duced to  wait  a  whole  week  for  the 
issue,  though  sustained  by  the  mother's 
assurance,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
impression  left  on  her  by  their  last 
conversation,    she  was    certain  the 
father,  if  not  urged  beyond  his  wish, 
would  declare  himself  willing  to  pro- 
vide for  them.    A  week,  however, 
elapsed,  and  Fardorougha  moved  on 
in  the  same  hard  and  insensible  spirit 
which  was  usual  to  him,  wholly  en* 
grossed  by  money,  and  never  either  1 
directly  or  indirectly  appearing  to  re*  I 
member  that  the  happiness  and  welfare  I 
of  hU  sou  were  at  stake,  or  depending 
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upon  the  determination  to  which  he 
might  come. 

Another  half-week  passed,  during 
which  Connor  had  made  two  un- 
successful attempts  to  see  Una,  in 
order  that  some  fixed  plan  of  inter- 
course might  be  established  between 
them,  at  least  until  his  father's  ulti- 
mate resolution  on  the  subject  proposed 
to  him  should  be  known.  He  now  felt 
deeply  distressed,  and  regretted  that 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment  had  so 
far  borne  him  away  during  their  last 
meeting,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  con- 
cert measures  with  Una  for  their 
future  interviews. 

He  had  often  watched  about  her  father's 
premises  from  a  little  before  twilight 
until  the  whole  family  had  gone  to 
bed,  yet  without  any  chance  either  of 
conversing  with  her,  or  of  letting  her 
know  that  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  hud  gone  to  chapel,  too, 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  or  snatch- 
ing a  hasty  opportunity  of  exchanging 
a  word  or  two,  if  possible,  but  to  his 
astonishment  she  had  not  attended 
mass — an  omission  of  duty  of  which 
she  had  not  been  guilty  for  the  last 
three  years.  What,  therefore,  was  to 
he  done?  For  him  to  be  detected 
lurking  about  the  Bodagh's  house 
might  create  suspicion,  especially  after 
their  interview  in  the  garden,  which 
very  probably  had,  through  the  offici- 
ousness  of  tne  servants,  been  com- 
municated to  her  parents.  In  a  matter 
of  such  difficulty  he  bethought  him  of 
a  confidant,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  necessity  of  the  case  directed  him 
was  Bartle  Flanagan.  Bartle,  indeed, 
ever  since  he  entered  into  his  father's 
service,  bad  gained  rapidly  upon  Con- 
nor's good-will,  and  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions well  nigh  succeeded  in  drawing 
from  him  a  history  of  the  mutual  at- 
tachment which  subsisted  between  him 
and  Una.  His  good  humour,  easy 
language,  and  apparent  friendship  for 
young  O'Donovan,  together  with  his 
natural  readiness  of  address,  or  if  you 
w  ill,  of  manner,  all  marked  him  out  as 
admirably  qualified  to  act  as  a  confi- 
dant in  a  matter  which  required  the 
very  tact  and  talent  he  possessed. 

u  Poor  fellow,"  thought  Connor  to 
himself,  "it  will  make  him  feel  more 
like  one  of  the  family  than  a  servant 
If  be  can  think  that  he's  trated  as  my 
friend  and  companion,  he  may  forget 
that  he's  ating  the  bread  of  the  very 
man  that  drove  him  an*  his  to  destruc- 
tion. Ay,  an*  if  we're  married,  I'm  not 
sure  but  HI  have  him  to  give  me  away 
too." 

Vol.  IX. 


This  resolution  of  permitting  Flana- 
gan to  share  his  confidence  had  been 
come  to  by  Connor  upon  the  day  sub- 
sequent to  that  on  which  he  had  last 
tried  to  see  Una.  After  his  return 
home,  the  disappointment  on  one  hand, 
and  his  anxiety  concerning  his  father's 
liberality  on  the  other,  together  with 
the  delight  arising  from  the  certainty 
of  being  beloved,  all  kept  his  mind  in 
a  tumult,  and  permitted  him  to  sleep 
but  little.  The  next  day  he  decided 
on  ad mitling  Bartle  to  his  confidence, 
and  reusing  this  solemn  trust  in  his 
integrity.  He  was  lying  on  his  back 
in  the  meadow — for  they  had  been 
ricking  the  hay  from  the  lapcocks, 
when  that  delicious  languor  which 
arises  from  the  three  greatest  provo- 
catives to  slumber,  want  of  rest,  fatigue, 
and  heat,  so  utterly  overcame  him, 
that,  forgetting  his  love,  and  all  the 
anxiety  arising  from  it,  he  fell  into  a 
dreamless  and  profound  sleep. 

From  this  state  he  was  aroused  after 
about  an  hour  by  the  pressure  of  some- 
thing sharp  and  painful  against  his 
6ide,  near  tne  region  of  the  heart,  and 
on  looking  up,  he  discovered  Bartle 
Flanagan  standing  over  him  with  a 
pitchfork  in  his  hand,  one  end  of  which 
was  pressed  against  his  breast,  as  if  he 
bad  been  in  the  act  of  driving  it  for- 
ward into  his  body.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  dark  brows  frightfully  con- 
tracted, and  his  teeth  apparently  set 
together,  as  if  working  under  some 
fearful  determination.  When  Connor 
awoke,  Flauagan  broke  ont  into  a  laugh 
that  no  language  could  describe.  The 
character  of  mirth  which  he  wished  to 
throw  into  his  face,  jarred  so  terrifically 
with  its  demoniacal  expression  when 
first  seen  by  Connor,  that  even  unsus- 
pecting as  he  was,  he  started  up  with 
alarm,  and  asked  Flanagan  what  was 
the  matter.  Flanagan,  however,  laughed 
on — peal  after  peal  succeeded — he 
tossed  the  pitchfork  aside,  and  clapping 
both  his  hands  upon  his  face,  continued 
the  paroxysms  until  he  recovered  his 
composure. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I'm  sick,  I'm  as 
wake  as  a  child  wid  laughin' ;  but, 
Lord  bless  us,  after  all,  Connor,  what 
is  a  man's  life  worth  whin  he  has  an 
enemy  near  him.  There  was  I,  ticklin' 
you  wid  the  pitchfork,  strivin'  to  waken 
you,  and  one  inch  of  it  would  have 
baked  your  bread  for  life.  Didn't  you 
feel  me,  Connor  'f 

«  Divil  a  bit,  till  the  minute  afore  I 
ris." 

"  Then  the  divil  a  purticr  jig  ever 

T 
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you  danced  in  yonr  life;  wait  til)  I 
shew  you  how  your  left  toe  wiuC 

He  accordingly  lay  down  and  illus- 
trated the  pretended  action,  after  which 
he  burst  out  into  another  uncontrol- 
lable fit  of  mirth. 

"'Twas  just  for  all  the  world,"  said 
he,  *'  as  if  1  had  tied  a  string  to  your 
toe,  for  vou  groaned  an'  grunted,  an' 
went  on  like  I  dunna  what ;  but  Con- 
nor, what  makes  you  so  sleepy  to-day 
as  well  as  on  Monday  last  ?"  * 

"  That's  the  very  thing,''  replied  the 
unsuspicious  and  candid  young  man, 
"  that  I  wanted  to  spake  to  you  about." 

"  What !  about  sleepin'  in  the  mea- 
dows r 

"  Divil  a  bit  o'  that,  Bartle,  not  a 
morsel  of  sleepin'  in  the  meadows  is 
consarned  in  what  I'm  goin'  to  min- 
tion  to  you.  Bartle,  didn't  you  tell  me 
the  day  you  hired  wid  my  father,  that 
you  wor  in  love  T 

«  I  did,  Connor,  I  did." , 

"  Well  so  am  I ;  but  do  you  know 
who  I'm  in  love  with  ?" 

«  How  the  divil,  man,  could  I  ?" 

"  Well  no  swearin',  Bartle  ;  keen  the 
commandments,  my  boy.  I'll  tell  you 
in  the  mane  time,  an'  that's  more  than 
you  did  to  me,  you  close-mouth-is-a- 
sign-of-a-wise-head  spalpeen." 

44  Hard  fortune  to  you,  go  on,  and 
don't  be  keepin'  me  in  suspince — who's 
the  girl  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  one 
Colleen  dhas  dhunt  as  she's  called, 
known  by  the  name  of  Una  or  Oona 
O'Brien,  daughter  to  one  Bodagh 
Bute  O'Brien,  the  richest  man,  barriu' 
a  born  gintleinan,  in  the  three  parishes." 

"  All  very  fair,  Connor,  for  you  or 
any  one  else  to  he  in  love  wid  her — 
ay,  or  man  alive,  for  myself,  if  it  goes  to 
that — but,  but  Connor,  avouchal,  are 
vou  sure  that  iver  you'll  bring  her  to 
be  in  love  wid  you  ?  ' 

**  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  seriously, 
and  after  a  sudden  change  iu  his  whole 
manner,  "  in  this  business  I'm  gotu'  to 
trate  you  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
She  loves  me,  Bartle,  and  a  solemn 
promise  of  marriage  has  passed  be- 
tween us." 

•'Connor,"  said  Bartle,  "it's  won- 
dherful,  it's  wondherful ;  you  couldn't 
believe  what  a  fool  1  am— fool !  no  but 
a  faint-hearted,  cowardly  villian." 

*  What  do  you  mane,  Bartle  ?  what 
the  dickens  are  you  drivin'  at  ?% 

«  Drivin'  at!  whenever  I  happen  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  makin  a  drive 
that  id — hut!  I'm  talkin'  balderdash. 
Do  you  see  here  Connor,"  said  he, 


putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  "do  you 
see  here?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do.  Well,  what 
about  there  f 

"  Be  my  sowl  I'm  very  careful  of — 
but ! — sure  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the 
whole  truth — I  sed  I  was  in  love ;  well, 
man,  that  was  thrue,  an',"  he  added 
in  a  low  pithy  whisper,  *'  I  was  near — 
no,  Connor,  I  won't,  but  go  au  ;  it's 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  was 
an'  am  in  love,  an*  that  it'll  go  hard 
wid  me  if  ever  any  one  el*e  is  marri- 
ed to  the  girl  I'm  m  love  wid.  Now 
that  my  business  is  past,  let  me  hear 
your's,  poor  fellow,  an'  I'm  divilish 
glad  to  know,  Connor,  that— that— 
why  tundher  an'  ouns,  that  you're  not 
as  I  am.  Be  the  crass  that  saved  us, 
Connor,  I'm  glad  of  that." 

**  Why  love  will  set  you  mad,  Bartle, 
if  you  don't  take  care  of  yourself ;  an' 
faith  I  dunna  but  it  may  do  the  same 
with  myself,  if  I'm  disappointed.  How- 
ever, the  truth  is,  you  must  sarve  me 
in  this  business.  I  struv  to  see  her 
twiste,  but  could  n't,  an'  I'm  afraid  of 
bein'  seen  spy  in'  about  their  place." 

**  The  thruth  is,  Connor,  you  want 
to  make  me  a  go-between — a  blackfoot ; 
very  well,  I'll  do  that  same  on  your  ao 
count,  an*  do  it  well,  too,  I  hope." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  Flanagan, 
who  was  personally  known  to  some  of 
the  Bodagh's  servants,  should  avail 
himself  of  that  circumstance,  and  con- 
trive to  gain  an  interview  with  Una, 
iu  order  to  convey  her  a  letter  from 
O'Donovan.  He  was  further  enjoined 
by  no  means  to  commit  it  to  the  bands 
of  any  person  save  those  of  Una  her- 
self,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being 
able  to  see  her,  then  the  letter  was  to 
be  returned  to  Connor.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  delivering  it,  he 
was  to  await  an  answer,  provided  she 
found  an  opportunity  of  sending  one ; 
if  not,  she  was  to  inform  Connor, 
through  Flanagan,  at  what  time  and 
place  he  could  see  her.  This  arrange- 
ment having  been  made,  Connor  imme- 
diately wrote  the  letter,  and,  after 
having  dispatched  Flanagan  upon  his 
errand,  set  himself  to  perform,  by  his 
individual  labour,  the  task  which  his 
father  had  portioned  out  for  both.  Ere 
Bartle's  return  Fardorougha  came  to 
inspect  their  progress  in  the  meadow, 
and,  on  finding  that  the  servant  was 
absent,  he  enquired  sharply  into  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  He's  gone  on  a  message  for  mef 
replied  Connor  with  the 
ness. 
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M  But  that's  a  bad  way  for  him  to 
mind  his  business,"  said  his  father. 

"1*11  have  the  task  that  you  set 
both  of  us  finished,**  replied  the  son, 
*  so  that  you'll  lose  notniu*  by  his  ab- 
sence, at  all  events.** 

44  It's  wrotur,  Connor,  it's  wrong ; 
where  did  you  sind  him  to  V" 

-  To  Bodagh  Buie's  wid  a  letter  to 
Una." 

44  It's  a  waste  of  time,  an'  a  loss  of 
work  ;  about  titat  business  I  have 
something  to  say  to  your  mother  an* 
yju  to-night,  aft  her  the  supper,  when 
the  rest  goes  to  bed.'* 

44  1  hope,  father,  you'll  do  the  dacent 
thing  still." 

44  No  ;  but  I  hope,  son,  you'll  do  the 
wise  thiug  still ;  how-an-ever  let  me 
alone  uow  ;  if  you  expect  me  to  do 
anything,  you  must  n  t  drive  me  as 
your  mother  does.  To-night  we'll 
make  up  a  plan  that'll  outdo  Bodagh 
Buie.  Before  you  come  home,  Con- 
nor, throw  a  stone  or  two  in  that  gap, 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  gettin*  into 
the  hay  ;  it  won't  cost  you  much 
throuble.  But  Conuor,  honoinon  dioul, 
did  you  ever  see  sich  a  gut  as  Bartle 
has  i  He'll  brake  me  out  o'  house  an' 
home  feedin'  him  ;  he  has  a  stomach 
for  ten-penny  nails  ;  be  my  word  it  'ud 
be  a  charity  to  give  him  a  dose  of  oak 
bark  to  make  him  dacent ;  he's  a  divil 
at  atm'.an*  little  good  may  it  do  him  !" 

The  hour  of  supper  arrived  without 
Bartle's  returning,  and  Connor's  impa- 
tience began  to  overcome  him,  when, 
Fardorougha,  for  the  first  time,  intro- 
duced the  subject  which  lay  nearest 
bis  *on*s  heart. 

44  Connor."  he  began,  44  I've  been 
thinkiir  of  this  affair  with  Una  O'Brien ; 
an*  in  my  opinion  there's  but  one  way 
of  it ;  but  if  you're  a  fool  and  stand  in 
your  own  light,  it's  not  my  fault." 

•*  What  is  the  way,  father  ?"  enquired 
Connor. 

44  The  very  same  I  tould  your  mother 
an*  you  before — run  away  wid  her— I 
mane  make  a  runaway  match  of  it — 
then  refuse  to  marry  her  unless  they 
come  down  wid  the  money.  You 
know  afther  runnin'  away  wid  you 
nobody  else  ever  would  marry  hery  so 
that  rather  than  see  their  child  dis- 
graced, never  fear  but  they'll  pay 
down  on  the  nail,  or  maybe  briog  you 
both  to  live  wid  'em." 

**  My  sowl  to  glory,  Fardorougha," 
said  the  wife  ;  44  but  you're  a  bigger  an' 
cunninner  ould  rogue  than  ever  I  tuck 
vou  for.  By  the  scapular  upon  me,  if 
I  had  a  known  how  you'd  turn  out,  the 


sarrn  can-y  the  ring  ever  you'd  put  on 
my  finger." 

44  Father,"  said  Connor,  «*  I  must  be 
disobedient  to  you  in  this  at  all  evints. 
It's  plaiu  you'll  do  nothing  for  us,  so 
there's  uo  use  in  say  in'  any  thing  more 
about  it.  I  have  no  manes  of  sup- 
portin*  her,  and  I  swear  by  the  blessed 
sacrayment  I'll  never  bring  her  to 
poverty.  If  I  had  money  to  carry  me 
I'd  go  to  America  an'  thry  my  fortune 
there ;  but  I  have  not.  Father,  it's 
too  hard  that  you  should  stand  in  my 
way  when  you  could  so  easily  make  me 
happy  ;  who  have  you  sich  a  right  to 
assist  as  your  son — your  only  son,  an' 
your  only  child,  too  ?" 

This  was  npoken  in  a  tone  of  re- 
spect and  sorrow  at  once  impressive 
and  affectionate.  His  fine  features 
were  touched  with  something  beyond 
sadness  or  regret,  and  as  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  be  felt  much  more  deeply  for  his 
father's  want  of  principle  than  for  any 
thing  connected  with  his  own  hopes 
and  prospects.  In  fact  the  tears  that 
rolled  silently  down  his  cheeks  were 
the  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow,  for  a 
parent  who  could  thus  school  him  to 
an  act  of  such  unparalleled  baseness. 
As  it  was,  the  genius  of  the  miser,  felt 
rebuked  by  the  natural  delicacy  and 
honour  of  the  son — the  old  man  there- 
fore shrunk  back  abashed,  confused, 
and  moved  at  the  words  which  he 
had  heard — simple  and  inoffensive 
though  they  were. 

"Fardorougha,"  said  the  wife,  wiping 
her  eyes,  that  were  kindling  into  indig- 
nation, "  we're  now  married  goin'  an — " 

•*  I  think,  mother,"  said  Connor, 44  the 
less  we  say  about  it  now  the  better — 
with  my  own  good  will  I'll  never  spake 
on  the  subject." 

44  You're  right,  avourneen,"  replied 
the  mother ;  44  you're  right ;  I'll  say 
nothing — God  sees  it's  no  use." 

44  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 
said  the  old  man,  rising  and  walking 
about  in  unusual  distress  and  agitation; 
44  you  don't  know  me — I  can't  do  it — 
/  can't  do  it.  You  say,  Honor,  I  dont 
care  about  him — I'd  give  him  my  blood 
— I'd  ?ive  him  my  blood  to  save  a  hair 
of  his  head.  My  life  an'  happiness  de- 
pinds  on  him  ;  but  who  knows  how  he 
an'  his  wife  might  mismanage  that 
money  if  they  got  it — both  young  an' 
foolish.  It  wasn't  for  nothing  it  came 
into  my  mind  what  I'm  afeard  will 
happen  to  me  yet" 

44  And  what  was  that,  Fardorougha  ?" 
asked  the  wife. 
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Fardorougha,  the  Miter  :  or  [March 


"Sich  foreknowledge  doesn't  come 
for  nothing.  Honor.  I've  hud  it  an* 
felt  it  hangin'  over  me  this  many  a  long 
day,  that  I'd  come  to  starvation  yit ; 
an'  i  see  if  you  force  me  to  do  as  you 
wish,  that  it  'ill  happen.  I'm  as  sure  of 
it  as  that  1  stand  before  you  ;  I'm  an 
unfortunate  man  wid  sich  a  fate  before 
me  ;  an  yet  I'd  shed  my  blood  for*  my 
boy — I  would,  an'  he  ought  to  know  I 
would ;  but  he  wouldn't  ax  me  to 
starve  for  him — would  you,  Connor, 
avick  machree,  would  you  ax  your 
father  to  starve?  I'm  unhappy— un- 
happy— an'  my  heart's  brcakin'." 

'I  he  old  man's  voice  failed  him  as 
he  uttered  the  last  words  ;  for  the  con- 
flict which  he  felt  evidently  convulsed 
his  whole  frame.  He  wiped  his  eyes, 
and  again  sitting  down  he  wept  bit- 
terly and  iu  silence,  for  many  minutes. 

A  look  of  surprise,  compassion,  and 
deep  distress  passed  between  Connor 
and  his  mother.  The  latter  also  was 
very  much  affected,  and  said, 

"  Fardorougha  dear,  maybe  I  spake 
sometimes  to  cross  to  you  ;  but  if  1  do, 
God  above  knows  it's  not  that  I  bear 
you  ill  will,  but  t>ekasc  I'm  throubled 
about  poor  Connor.  But  I  hope  I 
won't  spake  angry  to  you  agin  ;  at  all 
evints  if  I  do,  remitnber  it's  only  the 
mother  pladin'  for  her  son— the  only 
son  an'  child  that  God  was  plascd  to 
sind  her." 

"  Father,"  added  Conner,  also  deeply 
moved,  "don't  distress  yourself  about 
me— dont,  father  dear.  Let  things 
take  their  chance,  but  come  or  go 
what  will,  any  good  fortune  that 
might  happen  me  wouldn't  be  sweet 
if  it  came  bv  givin'  you  a  sore 
heart." 

At  this  moment  the  barking  of  the 
dog  gave  notice  of  approaching  foot- 
steps ;  and  in  a  few  inouirnts  the  care- 
less whistle  of  Bartle  Flanagan  was 
beard  within  a  few  yards  of  tlie  door. 

«*  This  is  Bartle,"  said  Connor ; 
"  maybe,  father,  his  answer  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  business.  At  any 
rate,  as  there's  no  secret  in  it,  we'll  all 
hear  what  news  he  brings  us." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  when 
the  latch  was  lifted,  but  Bartle  could 
not  enter. 

-  It's  locked  and  boulted,"  said  Far- 
dorougha ;  "  as  he  sleeps  in  the  barn  I 
forgot  that  he  was  to  come  in  here  any 
more  tonight — open  it,  Connor." 

**  For  the  sake  of  all  the  money  you 
keen  in  the  house,  father,"  said  Connor, 
smiling,  "it's  hardly  worth  your  while 
to  be  so  timorous ;  but  God  help  the 


County  Treasurer  if  he  forgot  to  bar 
his  door — Asy,  Bartle,  I'm  openin'  it." 

Flanagan  immediately  entered  ;  and, 
with  all  the  importance  of  a  confidant, 
took  his  seat  at  the  fire. 

u  Well,  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  "  what 
news  ?" 

"  Let  the  boy  tret  his  supper  first." 
said  Honor ;  *•  Bartle,  you  must  be 
starved  wid  the  hunger." 

M  Faith  I'm  middliif  well  I  thank 
you  that  same  way,"  replied  Bartle; 
*'divil  a  one  o*  me  bufs  us  ripe  for  my 
supper  as  a  July  cherry  ;  un'  wid  the 
blessin'  o'  heaven  upon  iny  endayvours 
I'll  soon  show  you  what  good  execu- 
tion is." 

A  deep  groan  from  Fardorougha 
gave  back  a  fearful  echo  to  the  truth 
of  this  formidable  annunciation. 

"  Aren't  you  well,  Fardorougha," 
asked  Bartle. 

"  Throth  I'm  not,  Bartle ;  never  was 
more  uncomfortable  in  my  life." 

Flanagan  immediately  commenced 
his  supper,  which  consisted  of  flum- 
mery and  new  milk-— a  luxury  among 
the  lower  ranks  which  might  create 
envy  in  an  epicure.  As  he  advanced 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  grev 
eye  of  Fardorougha,  which  followed 
every  spoonful  that  entered  his  mouth, 
scintillated  like  that  of  a  cat  when 
rubbed  down  the  back,  though  from  a 
directly  opposite  feeling.  He  turned 
and  twisted  on  the  chair,  aud  looked 
from  his  wife  to  his  son,  then  turned 
up  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  feel  as  if 
a  dagger  entered  his  heart  with  every 
additional  dig  of  Bartle's  spoon  into 
the  flummery.  The  son  and  wife 
smiled  at  each  other;  for  they  could 
enjoy  those  petty  sufferings  of  Fardo- 
rougha with  a  great  deal  of  good  hu- 
tn  uir. 

w  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  "what's  the 
news  (n 

"Divil  a  word  worth  telling;  at  lastc 
that  I  can  hear." 

"  I  mane  from  Bodagh  Buif's." 
Bartle  stared  at  him ;   "  Bodagh 
Buie's!— what  do  I  know  about  Bodagh 
Buie  ?  are  you  ravin'  ?" 
"  Bartle,"  said  Connor,  smiling,  *  my 

father  and  mother  knows  all  about  it  

an'  about  your  going  to  Una  with  the 
letter.    I  have  no  secrets  from  them." 

"Hoot  toot!  That's  a  horse  of 
another  colour ;  but  you  wouldn't  have 
me,  widout  know  in'  as  much,  te  go  to 
betray  trust.  In  the  mane  time  I  mar 
as  well  finish  my  supper  before  I  begin 
to  tell  you  what-som-cver  I  happen  to 
know  about  it." 


« 
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Another  deep  groan  from  Fardo- 
rougha  followed  the  last  observation. 

At  length  the  work  of  demolition 
ecasetl,  and  after  Honour  bad  put  past 
the  empty  dish,  Bartle,  having  wiped 
his  mouth,  and  uttered  a  hiccup  or  two, 
thus  commenced  to  dole  out  his  intel- 
ligence :— 

Whin  I  wint  to  the  Bodagh's," 
»aid  Bartle,  "it  was  wid  great  sehamiu* 
an'  throuble  I  got  a  sight  of  Miss  Una 
at  all,  in  regard  of — (hiccup) — in  regard 
of  her  not  knowin'  that  there  was  any 
sich  message  for  her — (hiccup.)  But 
hapncnin'  to  know  Sally  Latfan,  I  made 
bouid  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  ax,  you 
know,  how  was  her  aunt's  family  up  in 
Skelgy,  when  who  should  I  find  before 
me  in  it  hut  Sally  an'  Miss  Una — (hic- 
cup). (Saver  of  earth  this  night!  from 
Fardurougha.)  Of  coorse  I  shuck 
hands  wid  her — wid  Sally  I  mane ; 
*  an'  Sally,'  says  1, 4 1  was  sent  in  wid  a 
message  from  the  master  to  you ;  he's 
in  the  haggard  an'  wants  you.'  So, 
begad,  ou— (hiccup)  out  she  goes,  an' 
the  coast  bein'  clear,*  Miss  Una,'  savs  I, 
4  here's  a  scrape  of  a  letthcr  from 
Misther  Connor  O'Donovan ;  read  it, 
and  if  you  can  write  him  an  answer, 
do  ;  if  you  haven't  time  say  whatever 
you  have  to  say  by  me.*  She  go — 
(hiccup)  she  got  all  colours  when  I 
handed  it  to  her;  an'  run  away,  sayin' 
to  me, 4  wait  for  a  while,  an'  don't  go 
till  I  see  you.'  In  a  minute  or  two 
Sally  comes  in  agin  as  mad  as  the 
dickens  wid  me  ;  the,  curse  o'  the 
crows  an  you,'  says  she, 4  why  did  you 
make  me  run  a  fool's  erran'  for  no 
rason.  The  mast  her  wasn't  in  the 
haggard,  an'  didu't  want  me  good  or 
bad.' 

44  Bartle,"  said  the  impatient  lover, 
44  pass  all  that  over  for  the  present,  an* 
let  ns  know  the  answer  if  she  sent 
any." 

**  Sent  any !  be  my  sowl  she  did 
so ;  afther  rcadin'  your  letther  an* 
findin'  that  she  could  depind  on  me, 
she  said  that  for  fear  of  any  remarks 
bein'  made  about  my  waitin',  espishially 
as  I  live  at  present  in  this  family,  it 
would  be  better  she  thought  to  answer 
it  by  word  o*  mouth.  4  Tell  him,*  said 
she,  4  that  I  didn't  think  he  wa — 
(hiccup)  (Queen  o*  heaven !)  was  so 
dull  an'  ignorant  o'  the  customs  of 
the  country,  as  not  to  know  that 
whin  young  people  want  to  see  one 
another  they  stay  from  mass  wid 
an  expectation  that' — begad  1  disrr- 
mimber  exactly  her  own  words  ;  but 
it  was  as  much'  as  to  say  that  bhe  staid 
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at  home  on  hist  Sunday  cxpectin'  to 
see  you." 

"Well,  but  Bartle,  what  else?— 
short  an'  sweet,  man." 

44  Why,  she'll  meet  you  on  next 
Thursday  night,  God  willin',  in  the 
same  place ;  an'  whin  I  axed  her 
where,  she  said  you  knew  it  yourself." 

44  An*  is  that  all  ?" 

44  No  it's  not  all ;  she  sed  it  *ud  better 
to  mention  the  thing  to  her  father. 
Afther  thinkin'  it  over  she  says,  4  as 
your  father  has  the  na — (hiccup)  (Saints 
above!)  name  of  bein'  so  rich,  'she 
doesn't  know  if  a  friend  'ud  interfere  but 
his  consitit  might  be  got ;  an'  that's  all 
I  have  to  say  about  it,  barrin'  that  she's 
a  very  purty  girl,  an'  I'd  advise  you 
not  to  be  too  sure  of  her  yet  Bartle. 
So  now  I'm  for  the  barn — Good  night 
Fur— (hiccup)  (at  my  cost,  you  do  it !) 
Fardorougha." 

He  rose  and  proceeded  to  his  sleep- 
ing place  in  the  barn,  whither  Connor, 
who  was  struck  by  his  manner,  accom- 
panied him. 

•4  Bartle,"  said  O'Donovan,  *4  did 
vou  take  any  thing  since  I  saw  you 
lust?" 

44  Only  share  of  two  naggins  wid  my 
brother  Antony  at  Peggy  Finigan's." 

44 1  noticed  it  upon  you,'*  observed 
Connor  ;  44  but  1  don't  think  they  did." 

44  An*  if  they  did,  too,  it's  not  high 
th rason  I  hope." 

44  No ;  but  Bartle,  I'm  oblagod  to 
you.  You've  acted  a9  a  friend  to  me, 
an'  I  won't  forget  it  to  you." 

44  Dar  Dc-ah,  an'  I'm  so  much 
oblaged  to  you,  Connor,  that  I'll  re- 
number your  employin'  me  in  this  the 
longest  day  I  have  to  live.  But  Cou- 
nor  r" 

44  Well,  Bartle." 

44  I'd  take  the  sacrement,  that  afther 
all,  a  ring  you'll  never  put  on  her." 

44  And  what  makes  you  think  so, 
Bartle  ?" 

41  I  don't — I  do — (hiccup}  don't 
know;  but  somehow  something  or 
another  tells  it  to  me  that  you  won't  ; 
others  is  feud  of  her  1  suppose  as  well 
as  yourself;  and  of  course  they'll 
stand  betune  jou." 

44  Ay,  but  I'm  sure  of  her." 

44  Der  Chr'uistha,  but  you're  not  ; 
wait  till  I  sec  you  man  and  wife,  an* 
thin  I'll  say  so.  Here*s  myself,  Bartle, 
is  in  love,  an'  dhough  1  don'i  expect 
ever  the  girl  will  or  would  marry  me,  be 
the  crass  of  heaven  no  other  man  will 
have  her.  Now(  how  do  you  know  but 
you  may  have  some  one  like  me — like 
iue,  Connor,  to  stand  against  you  r " 
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"  Bartle  "  said  Connor,  laughing 
"your  head's  a  little  moidher 'd ;  give 
me  your  band  ;  whish !  the  devil  take 
you,  man,  don't  wring  my  lingers  off. 
Say  your  prayers,  Bartle,  an'  go  to 
sleep.  I  say  agin  I  wont  forget  your 
kindness  to  roe  this  night" 

Flanagan  had  now  deposited  himself 
upon  his  straw  bed,  and  after  having 
tugged  the  bed  clothes  about  him,  said, 
in  the  relaxed  indolent  voice  of  a  man 
about  to  sleep, 

"  Good  night,  Connor ;  throth  my 
head's  a  little  soft  tonight — good 
night/* 

"  Good  night,  Bartle." 

"  Connor?" 

•■  Well?" 

M  Didn't  I  stand  to  you  tonight? 
Very  well — goo — (hiccup)  good  night!" 

On  Connor's  return,  a  serious  con- 
clave was  held  upon  the  best  mode  of 
procedure  in  a  matter  which  presented 
difficulties  that  appeared  to  he  insur- 
mountable. The  father  seizing  upon 
the  advice  transmitted  bv  Una  her- 
self, as  that  which  he  had  already 
suggested,  insisted  that  the  most  judi- 
cious course  was  to  propose  for  her 
openly,  and  without  appearing  to  feel 
that  there  was  any  interiority  on  the 
part  of  Connor. 

"  If  they  talk  about  wealth,  Con- 
nor," said  he,  **say  that  you  are  my 
son,  an'  that — that — no — no— I'm  too 
poor  for  such  a  boast,  but  say  that  you 
will  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  any 
thing  you  get." 

At  this  moment  the  door,  which 
Connor  had  not  bolted,  as  his  father 
would  have  done,  opened,  and  Bartle, 
wrapped  in  the  treble  folds  of  a  win- 
now-cloth,  made  a  distant  appearance." 

M  Beg  pardon,  Connor  ;  I  forgot  to 
say  that  Una's  brother,  the  young 
priest  out  o'  Maynooth,  will  be  at  home 
from  his  uncle's,  where  it  appears  he 
is  at  present ;  an'  Miss  Una  would 
wish  that  the  proposial  *ud  be  made 
while  he's  at  his  father's.  She  says 
he'll  stand  her  friend,  come  or  go  what 
will.  I  forgot,  begad,  to  mention  it 
before — so  beg  pardon,  an*  wishes  you 
all  good  night  1" 

This  information  tended  to  confirm 
them  in  the  course  recommended  by 
Fardorougha.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
solved upon  that  he  (Fardorougha) 
himself  should  wait  upon  Bodagh  Buie, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  son  formally 
propose  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

To  effect  this,  however,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  as  they 


apprehended  that  the  Bodagh  and  his 
wife  would  recoil  with  indignation  at  the 
bare  notion  of  even  condescending  to 
discuss  a  topic  which,  in  all  probability 
they  would  consider  as  an  insult.  Not, 
after  all,  that  there  existed,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  their  neighbours, 
such  a  vast  disparity  in  the  wealth  of 
each  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  were 
heard  to  assert,  that  of  the  two  Far- 
dorougha had  the  heavier  purse.  His 
character,  however,  was  held  in  such 
abhorrence  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
he  ranked  in  point  of  personal  respec- 
tability and  style  of  living,  so  far  be- 
neath the  Bodagh,  that  we  auestion  if 
any  ordinary  occurrence  could  l)e  sup- 
posed to  fall  upon  the  people  with 
greater  amazement  than  a  marriage,  or 
the  report  of  a  marriage,  between  any 
member  of  the  two  families.  The 
O'Donovans  felt,  however,  that  it  wus 
better  to  make  the  experiment  already 
agreed  on,  than  longer  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  about  it.  Should 
it  fail,  the  position  of  the  lovers,  though 
perhaps  rendered  somewhat  less  secure, 
would  be  such  as  to  suggest,  so  far  as 
they  themselves  were  concerned,  the 
necessity  of  a  more  prompt  and  effec- 
tual course  of  action.  Fardorougha  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  opening  the 
matter  on  the  following"  day  ;  but  his 
wife,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  female 
character,  deemed  it  more  judicious  to 
defer  it  until  after  the  interview  which 
was  to  take  place  between  Connor  and 
Una  on  the  succeeding  Thtrrsday.  It 
might  be  better,  for  instance,  to  make 
the  proposal  first  to  Mrs.  O'Brien  her- 
self,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Bo- 
dagh, but  touching  that  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done,  Una's  opinion  and  advice 
might  be  necessary. 

Little  passed,  therefore,  worthy  of 
note,  during  the  intermediate  time,  ex- 
cept a  short  conversation  between 
Bartle  and  Connor  on  the  following 
day,  as  they  returned  to  the  field  from 
dinner. 

"  Bartle,"  said  the  other,  **  you  wor 
a  little  soft  last  night :  or  rather  a  good 
dale  so." 

"  Faith,  no  doubt  o'  that — but  when 
a  man  meets  an  ould  acquaintance  or 
two,  they  don't  like  to  refuse  a  thrate. 
I  fell  in  wid  three  or  four  boys — all 
friends  o*  mine,  an'  we  had  a  snp  on 
account  o'  what's  expected." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  looked 
at  Connor  with  an  eye  which  seemed 
to  say — you  are  not  in  a  certain  secret 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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-  WJvy,"  replied  Connor,  «  what  do 
you  mane,  Bartle?  I  thought  you 
wot  with  your  brother— at  laste  you 
tould  me  so." 

Flanagan  started  on  hearing  this. 

-Wid  my  brother,"  said  he— why, 

I  I  what  else  could  1  tell  you  ?  he 

was  along  wid  the  boys  when  1  met 
them." 

•  Took  a  sup  on  account  o  what  s 
expected !— an*  what's  the  man'm*  o* 
that,  Bartle?" 

-  Why,  what  would  it  mane — but — 
but — your  marriage  ?" 

-  An'  thundher  an*  fury,"  exclaimed 
Connor,  his  eye  gleaming ;  u  did  you  go 
to  betray  trust,  an*  mintion  Una's  name 
an*  mine,  afther  what  I  tould  you." 

*  Don't  be  foolish,  Connor,"  replied 
Flanagan  ;  **  is  it  mad  you'd  have  me 
to  be  ?  I  said  there  was  something 
expected  soon,  that  'ud  surprise  them  ; 
and   when  they  axed  me  what  it 

was  honour  bright!  I  gave  them  a 

knowfo'  wink,  but  said  nothin'.  Eh ! 
was  that  breakin*  trust?  Arrah,  be 
my  sowl,  Connor,  you  don't  trate  me 
well  by  the  words  you  spoke  this 
blessed  minute." 

"  An'  how  does  it  come,  Bartle,  my 
boy,  that  you  had  one  story  last  night, 
an*  another  to-day." 

u  Faix,  very  aisily,  bekasc  I  forget 
what  I  sod  last  night — for  sure  enough 
1  was  more  cut  than  you  thought— but 
didn't  I  keep  it  well  in  before  the  ould 
couple  'r" 

M  You  did  fairly  enough  ;  I  grant 

that  but  the  moment  you  got  into  the 

barn  a  blind  man  could  see  it." 

«  Bekase  I  didn't  care  a  button  wanst 
I  escaped  from  the  eye  of  your  father ; 
any  how,  bad  luck  to  it  for  whisky ; 
1  have  a  murdherin  big  heddick  all  day 
afther  if 


M  It's  a  bad  weed,  Bartle,  and  the  less 
a  man  has  to  do  with  it,  the  less  he'll 
be  throubled  aither  wid  a  sore  bead  or 
a  sore  conscience." 

44  Connor,  divil  a  one,  but  you're  the 
moral  of  a  good  boy  ;  I  dunna  a  fault 
you  have  but  one." 

"  Come  let  us  hear  it" 

"  111  tell  you  some  day,  but  not  now, 
not  now — but  /  unit  tell  you — an'  I'll  let 
you  know  the  rason  thin  that  I  dou't 
mintion  it  now  ;  in  the  mane  time  Til 
sit  down  an'  take  a  smoke." 

«'  A  smoke !  why,  I  never  knew  you 
smoked." 

"  Nor  I,  myself,  till  last  night  This 
tindher-box  I  was  made  a  present  of 
to  light  ray  pipe,  when  not  near  a  coal. 
Begad,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  smokin'  that  knocked  me 
up  so  much  last  night,  an'  made  my 
head  so  sick  to-day ." 

"  It  help'd  it,  I'll  engage  ;  if  you 
take  my  advice,  it's  a  custom  you  won't 
lam." 

"  I  have  a  good  dale  to  throublc  me, 
Connor ;  you  know  I  have  ;  an*  what 
we  are  brought  down  to  now  ;  I  have 
more  nor  you'd  believe  to  think  of;  as 
much,  any  way,  as  111  make  this  box  an* 
steel  use  ful,  1  hope,  when  I'm  frettin." 

Flanagan  spoke  truth,  in  assuring 
Connor  that  the  apology  given  for  his 
iutoxication  on  the  preceding  night  had 
escaped  his  memory.  It  was  fortunate 
for  him,  indeed,  that  O'Donovan,  like 
all  candid  and  ingenuous  persons,  was 
utterly  devoid  of  suspicion,  otherwise 
he  might  have  perceived  by  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  two  accounts,  as  well 
as  by  Flanagan's  confusion,  that  he 
was  a  person  in  whom  it  might  not  be 
prudent  to  entrust  much  confidence. 
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011  the  discovery  that  there  may  be 
less  creditable  methods  of  recruiting 
one*s  finances  than  even  those  which 
are  recorded  with  reprobation  in  tbe 
columns  of  tbe  Newgate  Calendar. 

Our  opinion  of  tbe  literary  merits  of 
Tieck  generally  is,  as  Robert  Owen 
would  6av,  44  a  secret  which  has  hither- 
to remained  hidden  from  mankind.1* 
Be  it  then,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1837v 
made  notorious  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  also  to  all  whom  it  may 
gladden,  that  for  our  German  Irieud 
we  cherish  the  highest  imaginable  ve- 
neration. As  a  critic  wc  hold  him 
perfect,  as  a  raconteur  pluperfect,  as  a 
philologist  preterpluperfect.  That  is, 
he  shines,  we  conceive,  in  syntax,  in 
story-building,  and  in  the  art  of  twad- 
dling on  the  belles-lettres.  We  con- 
fess we  are  proud,  proud  as  a  peacock, 
of  being  uble  to  bear  testimony  in  his 
favor  thus  far.  Nothing  coald  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  the  privilege  of 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  him 
on  all  occasions  whensoever ;  unless  he 
would  allow  us  to  advance  one  step 
further  and  join  him  in  grinning  away 
his  hypochondriacism,  of  which  last 
article,  or  rather  substantive,  his  inglo- 
rious constitution  appears  to  have  laid 
in  a  stock  by  no  means  as  easily  trans- 
ferable as  stock  in  general  is. 

But  Omnia  viHcit  veritatis  amor',  as 
Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  observes  in 
his  Quarto  ;  and  candor  compels  us 
to  repeat  that  our  esteemed  friend 
is,  as  a  poet,  an  egregious  quack. 
For  two  hours  wc  have  been  tugging 
at  these  two  volumes  for  two  consecu- 
tive stanzas  that  might  convey  to  our 
mind  some  shadow  of  a  notion  of  what 
it  was  that  the  writer  fancied  himself 
about,  and  we  are  now  commencing 
hour  the  third  in  a  vain  search  after 
the  same  phantom.  We  scan  the  page 
and  blink  like  an  owl  over  it,  our 
countenance  preserving  the  while  that 
steady  expression  of  stupifiedness 
which  the  plodding  through  Cimmerian 
poetry  is  so  apt  to  communicate  to  the 
august  lineaments  of  the  human  face 
divine.  Certes,  either  he  is  mysteri- 
ous bevond  the  capacity  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  or  we  are  Impenetrability 
personified. 

All  that  we  can  father  is  that  he  is 
dclectably  miserable.  He  maintains 
almost  from  first  to  last  one  monoto- 
nous wail,  as  mournful  and  nearly  as 
unvarying  as  the  night-lament  of  the 
Whip-Poor- Will  in  the  forests  of 
Soutli  America.  He  simpers  and 
whimpers  ;  and  yet,  one  cannot  tell 
whether  he  would  faiu  be  thought  glad 


or  sad.  He  plays  the  poetical  coquette 
between  Fortune  and  Misfortune,  and 
might  adopt  for  his  devise  the  plaint 
of  Uberto,  in  Pergolesi's  Opera,  La 
Serva  Padrona  : 

O  un  certo  cbe  net  core, 

Che  dir  per  me  non  so 

Se  d  odio  o  t'i  amore; 

lo  rto  fra  it  si  e  it  no, 

Fra  11  vuglio  e  fra  il  non  voglie, 

K  tcmprt  pid  m 'imbroglio. 

Trifles  and  things  of  nothing  also 
exercise  prodigious  power  over  him. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  tempted  to 
"  make  his  quietus,*'  it  will  be  with  no- 
thing savager  than  44  a  bare  bodkin,**  and 
that  a  yard  of  packthread  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  aid  his  efforts  at  exhibiting 
a  case  of  suspended  animation  in  his 
own  person.  Hotspur  complains  of 
being  "  pestered  by  a  popinjay,"  but 
Tieck's  patience,  like  that  of  Tristram 
Shandy's  uncle,  is  put  to  the  test  by  a 
blue-bottle  fly.  He  is  knocked  down 
by  a  bulrush  every  half-minute  in  tho 
day,  and  reverently  kisses  the  face  of 
his  fatherland  fourteen  hundred  and 
forty  times  in  twelve  hours.  A  dead 
leaf  throws  him  into  Convulsions,  and 
at  the  twittering  of  a  swallow  the 
heart  of  the  poor  man  batters  his  ribs 
with  such  galvanic  violence  of  percus- 
sion that  at  three  yards*  distance  you 
suspect  the  existence  of  hypertrophy, 
and  are  half-disposed  to  summon/  a 
surgeon.  Like  Gulliver  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lilliputians,  he  is  the  victim  of 
a  million  of  t|ny  tormentors,  who  slay 
him  piecemeal,  the  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch  at  a  time.  The  minuter  his 
calamity,  too,  the  more  he  suffers.  He 
may  exclaim,  with  the  lover  in  Dryden's 
play,  44  Mv  wound  is  great,  because  it 
is  so  small  !w  The  colossal  evils  of 
life  he  passes  over  sous  silence,  as  un- 
worthy the  notice  of  a  sentimentalist. 
Like  the  bronze  figure  of  Atlas,  he  can 
stand  immovable  with  a  World  of  Woes 
upon  his  shoulders;  but  a  single  disaster, 
particularly  if  it  be  very  slight,  is  too  tre- 
mendous tor  his  equanimity.  The  last 
feather,  it  is  said,  breaks  the  horse's 
back ;  but  Tieck's  back  is  broken  by  one 
feather.  He  is  ready  to  oppose,  as  our 
friend  Fergusson  would  say,  an  44  iron- 
bound  front,"  to  the  overwhelming 
allurements  of  an  entire  parterre,  while 
a  simple  bouquet  brings  on  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  He  can  lounge 
through  a  flower-garden  half-a-mile 
long,  his  hand*  in  his  pockets,  a  Peri- 

Katctic  in  appearance  and  a  Stoic  at 
eart  ;  but  44  dies  of  one  rose  in  aro- 
matic pain." 

Under  such  circumstances  one  should 
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suppose  thai  be  was  ranch  to  pity. 
'Hie  case  is  the  contrary.    His  suffer- 
ings are  the  sole  source  of  his  plea- 
sures.    Reversing  the  saying  ot  the 
frogs  in  the  fable,  what  seems  death  to 
you  is  sport  to  him.    Every  emotion 
that  tenants  his  heart  must  pay  a  rack- 
rent,  or  the  income  of  his  happiness  is 
so  far  deficient.    Like  Sindbad  in  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds,  the  lower  the 
gulf  he  descends  into,  the  wealthier 
he  becomes.    If  he  be  found  in  tears, 
it  is  a  proof  that  be  is  lost  in  extacy. 
He  not  only  agrees  with  the  author  of 
Hndibras,  that  M  Pain  is  the  foil  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  and  sets  them  off 
to  a  more  noble  height,"  but  goes  fur- 
ther, and,  like  Zeno,  makes  pain  and 
pleasure  identical.    To  help  him  to  an 
annoyance  or  two,  therefore,  is  to  confer 
a  favour  on  him  that  awakens  his  most 
lugubrious  gratitude.  He  is  like  Brother 
.lack  in  the  TaU  of  a  Tub,  whose  fe- 
licity consisted  in  planting  himself  at 
the  corners  of  streets,  and  beseeching 
the  passengers,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
to  give  him  a  hearty  drubbing.    Or  he 
reminds  us  of  Zobeide's  porter  in  the 
Arabian  Xights,  who,  as  each  successive 
load  was  laid  upon  his  aching  shoulders, 
burst  forth  with  the  exclamation :  **  O 
fortunate  day  !    O,  day  of  good  luck  !" 
But  why  waste  our  ink  in  these  vain 
illustrations?    There  is  no  saying  what 
he  resembles,  or  what  he  is  or  what  he 
does,  except  that  he  doubts  and  groans, 
aud  allows  his  latitudiuarianism  in  the 
ooe  volume  to  carry  on  the  war  so  sopo- 
ritically  against  his  valetudinarianism  in 
the  other,  that  not  Mercury  himself,  if 
he  took  either  in  hand,  could  avoid 
catching  the  lethargic  infection,  and 
dropping  dead  asleep  over  the  page. 

The  apex  of  Tieck's  cranium  must, 
we  should  think,  display  a  mountainous 
development  of  the  organ  of  Self- 
esteem.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  pen  becomes  in  his 
own  conceit  inerasablc  and  inesti- 
mable. A  niece  of  bizarre  barbarian- 
ism  that  Rabelais  would  have  blotted 
out  on  a  first  reading  is  reckoned 
as  the  production  of  Ludwig  Tieck, 
worthy  of  being  enshrined  in  gold  and 
amber.  With  submission,  neverthe- 
less, to  our  esteemed,  he  here  reckons 
without  his  host ;  that  is,  without  his 
host  of  readers,  and  also  without  us, 
his  kuouter,  who  are  a  host  in  ourself. 
The  world,  we  would  beg  to  assure  him, 
gains  nothing  but  dead  losses  by  snch 
acquisitions  to  the  staple  stock  of  litera- 
ture. Where  a  man  s  genius,  indeed, 
is  very  pronouce,  where  "his  soul  is 
like  a  star  and  dwells  apart,"  people 


have  an  excuse  for.  attaching  import- 
ance to  his  extravagances.  But  Tieck* 
if  a  star  at  all — and  be  is  rather  a  star- 
ling than  a  star — is  but  one  of  a  family 
constellation,  whose  number  may  here- 
after, when  Time  shall  have  brushed 
away  the  dust  from  our  moral  teles- 
copes, appear  as  augmented  as  their 
glory  will  appear  diminished.  If  we 
hold  up  all  we  have  got  from  him  be- 
tween our  eyes  and  the  light,  we  shall 
he  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what 
it  is  that  he  has  transcended  his  neigh- 
bours. The  grotesque  make  of  an  ar- 
ticle, he  ought  to  recollect,  is  but  a  so- 
so  set-off  against  its  inutility.  Common 
sense  judges  of  all  things  by  their  in- 
trinsic worth.  A  pedlar  scarcely  gua- 
rantees the  admiration  of  a  sensible 
purchaser  by  shewing  him  a  pair  of 
bamboo  sandals  from  the  shores  of  the 
13hurrampooter,or  a  necklace  of  cherry- 
stones strung  together  bv  a  child  born 
without  arms  or  legs.  \Vc  want  not 
that  which  is  unique  and  singular,  but 
that  which  is  of  paramount  and  perma- 
nent interest.  The  Roman  Emperor 
who  rewarded  with  a  bushel  of  millet- 
seed  the  man  whose  highest  ambition  it 
was  to  cast  a  grain  of  that  seed  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  set  an  example  of 
contempt  for  mountebankism  which 
we  are  at  length  beginning  to  copy. 
We  do  not  now-a-days,  like  our  an- 
cestors, barter  an  estate  for  a  Dutch 
tulip.  Not  exactly,  Ludwig!  Your 
thoughts,  Ludwig,  are  not  one  goose- 
berry the  more  valuable  to  the  public 
on  the  score  that  they  are  your  thoughts 
exclusively.  M  I  cannot  be  expected," 
says  Goldsmith's  Chinese,  **  to  pick  a 
pebble  off  the  street,  and  call  it  a 
relic,  because  the  king  has  walked  over 
it  in  a  procession."  If  the  Useful  should 
take  precedence  of  the  Ornamental, 
how  far  into  the  rear  should  it  not 
hustle  the  Fantastic  ?  Poets  generally 
reflect  less  to  the  purpose  than  other 
men,  or  they  would  have  long  ago 
found  out  that  the  world  is  weary  of 
their  impertinences,  and  that  nothing 
satisfies  in  the  long  run  but  what  was 
of  sterling  respects  oil  ity  from  the  be- 
ginning. A  publican  can  think  of 
nothing  better  for  luring  the  thirsty 
crowd  into  his  pot-house  than  a  Hog 
in  Armour,  and  a  poet  must  clap  some 

{>arallel  monstrosity  over  the  door  ot 
lis  own  sanctum  sanctorum,  or  he  fears 
that  he  will  not  be  left  in  a  situation  to 
quarrel  with  his  company.  But  Na- 
ture, after  all,  does  not  often  back  the 
appeals  of  the  Bedlamite.  **  The 
common  growth  of  Mother  Earth — 
her   humblest    tears,   her  humblest 
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mirth  "  suffice  for  the  generality.  Few 
people  catch  mermaids  in  these  times 
and  still  fewer  are  caught  by  them.  A 
phoenix  b  a  nine  days'  wonder — a  sight 
to  be  stared  at  and  talked  of  during  a 
season  ;  but  our  affections  are  given  to 
the  goose,  and  she  is  honored  from 
Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  Let 
Tieck  but  bring  us  geese  into  the  mar- 
ket and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  We 
will  not  even  object  to  go  to  the  length 
of  puffing  off  all  his  geese  as  swans. 
The  sole  stipulation  we  make  with  him 
is,  that  he  shall  close  the  gates  of  his 
Phoenix-Park. 

Tieck  is  our  particular  friend.  We 
have  called  him  a  quack.  Our  freedom 
of  speech  is  a  proof  of  our  friendship. 
For  the  world  we  have  little  but  hypo- 
critic  smiles  and  silver  lies.  Tieck 
deserves  better,  and  we  have  favored 
him  with  a  gentle  trouncing.  He 
must  not  droop,  therefore,  but  con- 
trariwise rejoice.  He  must  pluck  up 
heart  There  is  pith  and  stamina  with- 
in him.  We  depend  on  him  for  yet 
giving  us  something  rather  less  re- 
markable for  platitude  than  his  Blue- 
beard is.  The  Titian  of  The  Pictures, 
the  Prometheus  of  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain — above  all,  the  concoctor  of 
The  Love-charm  can  never  be  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  retrieving 
his  poetical  reputation.  But  the 
task  is  one  that  will  exact  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  entire  cistern  of  tears. 
If  he  undertake  it,  it  must  be  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  a  brow  of  brass.  It 
was  not,  he  should  remember,  by  en- 
acting Jackpudding  under  the  mask  of 
a  Howling  Dervish,  that  Milton  or 
Goethe  grew  to  be  an  intellectual 
Colossus.  Annual  self-exhibitions  at 
Lcipsic  Fair  may  be  all  very  well  for 
nondescripts  and  nobodies — the  awk- 
ward squad  of  the  literary  army — the 
tag-rag-and-bobtail  of  the  bookmaking 
multitude,  who  are  glad  to  pocket  six- 

f)cnce  by  hook  or  crook,  and  will 
mwI  and  bray  the  whole  day  long  for 
half  a  dollar,  but  Tieck  ought  to  be 
above  those  degrading  shifts  and  antics. 
His  mode  of  procedure  is  obvious  and 
simple.  He  aspires  to  the  title  of  a 
poet  Very  good  :  let  him  give  us 
conceptions  we  may  make  something 
out  or ;  and  sentiments  that  our  flesh 
and  blood  hearts  will  respond  with  a 

The  weariful  day  was  past, 
The  mind,  overstrained, 
Was  fain  to  succumb  at  last 
In  dungeons  of  drowsiness, 
As  when  dull  dreams  oppress, 
My  spirit  lay  passionless, 


thrill  to.  He  need  neither  overleap 
the  pale  of  the  world,  nor  yet  grovel 
in  the  low  and  swampy  places  of  the 
world.  Enough  of  work,  we  warrant 
him,  will  he  find  to  do  in  the  right 
spot  He  can  build  himself  a  raag- 
nificeut  mansion,  with  "ample  room 
and  verge  enough"  in  it  to  entertain 
the  whole  circle  of  hi9  acquaintance, 
"yea,  the  great  globe  itself"  if  his 
architecture  be  not  of  the  clumsiest. 
Embrace,  O,  Tieck,  the  Beautiful  and 
True!  Abandon  the  Factitious  and 
the  False !  The  bowers  of  Poetry,  be- 
strewn with  roses,  and  overarched  with 
evershining  laurel,  shall  no  man  visit 
but  with  Nature's  passport !  Yon  can- 
not assimilate  Kant  and  Shakspeare. 
Metaphysics  and  Poetry  are  by  no 
manner  of  means  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
They  dwell  best  asunder.  Each  should 
be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  other, 
as  brandy  should  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  water.  The  tcrtium  quid 
produced  by  the  attempted  amalga- 
mation of  both  is  a  nauseous  humbug. 
If  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertion overcast  your  mind,  peruse 
your  own  poems  and  doubt  no  longer. 

One  of  the  least  unintelligible  of 
Tieck's  vagaries  is  a  small  composition 
entitled  Ball-musie.  It  is  a  tableau  of 
the  feelings  of  an  imaginative  but 
morbid  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
the  artificial  excitement  which  such  a 
scene  as  a  ball-room  presents,  is  calcu- 
lated to  engender.  The  lights  and 
shades  are  too  strongly  contrasted,  but 
the  general  idea  is  good,  though  not 
as  well  sustained  as  in  more  dextrous 
hands  it  might  have  been.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  sort  of  loose-jointed  and 
rhapsodical  commentary  on  that  text  of 
Holy  Writ  :  In  the  viidtt  of  Life  we 
arc  in  Death.  We  shall  hazard  the 
selection  of  a  few  passages  from  this 
poem,  which,  indeed,  affords  about  the 
best  evidence  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  its  author's  ability  to  nut 
into  the  form  of  rhyme  something  that 
may  escape  the  chance  of  being  con- 
demned as  utterly  insane.  The  poet 
begins  by  representing  himself  buried 
in  a  brown  study,  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
parlour,  out  of  which  he  is  aroused  by 
sounds  that  seem  to  proceed  from  a 
hundred  orchestras. 


And  chilled  and  chained — 
When  the  Devil  of  Riot  arose, 
Who  so  metamorphoses  mortals. 
And  thundered  against  the  portals 
With  many  and  clangorous  blows. 
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The  Devil  of  Riot  is  Music,  as  we  learn  from  what  follows — 

Stancheon  after  stancheon  lay  uptorn. 

List,  the  violin  ! — and  hark,  the  horn  ! 

And  the  trumpet,  and  the  drum. 

Through  the  gloom  they  come,  they  come. 

And  with  the  jingle 

Of  busy  bells 

Profusely  mingle 

The  falls  and  swells 

Of  pipes  and  lutes, 

And  dulcimers  and  flutes  ; 

To  say  nothing  of  harps,  hautboys,  and  hurdy-gurdies  innumerable,  all,  as 
we  are  told — 

All  raging  to  madden 

The  bosoms  they  gladden, 

And  bound  by  a  horrible  paction 

To  rouse  the  wild  passions  and  thoughts  into  action. 

Gay  groups  of  dancers  now  begin  to  assemble  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

Whitherward  rushes  the  throng  ? 

Why  trip  those  light  legions  along  ? 

On,  on,  as  the  sun-coloured  clouds 

Which  at  even-tide  pave 

The  dusk  heaven,  they  sweep, 

In  multiplied  clusters  and  crowds, 

Or  as  wave  chases  wave 

O'er  the  green  of  the  Deep  ; 

And  thicker  and  quicker, 

With  fairy- faint  tread, 

They  glide  and  they  glance. 

And  they  swim  in  the  dance, 

Till  the  onlooker's  head 

Grows  giddy,  and  reels  as  with  liquor. 

The  poet  comes,  sees,  and  is  con-  So  far  so  middling ;  but  by  and  by  a 

quered.  44  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  fearful  change  "  comes  o'er  the  spirit 

farewell  content !"    He  must  be  among  of  his  dream."    His  imagination,  by 

the  Terpsichorcans.  some  unexplained  process,  converts  the 

"  Louder  still,  ye  terrible  trombones !  ball-room  into  a  cbarnel-chamber,  and 

Flutes,  exhaust  the  fiercest  of  your  the  waltzers   into    skeletons,  going 

tones  I"  he  exclaims,  as  he  ascends  the  through  the  evolutions  of  Holbein's 

e scalar.    Now  he  selects  his  partner,  Dance  of  Death.  He  looks  at  his  part- 

a  blonde  in  pink  satin,  with  corsage  d  ncr.    Horrible !    She,  like  each  of  the 

renjatd,  and  pays  her  sundry  compli-  others,  is  but  an  anatomic  vivante. 
mcnts  on  her  face,  figure,  carriage,  &c 

Ha !  and  could  I  call  thec  beautiful  ? 
Babbled  I  applause  of  My  red  lips? 
Did  thine  eyes  intoxicate  my  soul  ? 
Thou,  outwrench<k)  from  whose  naked  skull 
Those  eyes  lie  in  everdark  eclipse — 
Thou,  the  co-mate  of  the  worm  and  mole ! 

After  a  while  the  illusion  passes,  splendor  as  he  sees  about  him  can  be 

and  the  beauty  in  pink  is  again  the  found  in  a  common  coffin-vault,  or,  as 

pink  of  beauty.    The  poet  very  pro-  the  elegant  German  compound  has  it, 

perly  refuses  to  believe  that  so  much  boneJwusc. 

Hence,  ye  lugubrious  phantasies !  I  rave! 
Be  these  fair  silks  the  trappings  of  the  grave  ? 
Have  the  Dead  music  ?    Are  there  brindled  lights 
Hung  up  in  human  sepulchres  o*  nights  ? 
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In  a  few  minutes  more,  however,  again  with  tenfold  vividness.  The 
the  departed  phantasmagoria,  notwith-  poet,  therefore,  commences  a  second 
standing  these  interrogatories,  return   series  of  questions. 

Hear  we  not  the  timbrel's  tone  ? 

Is  not  this  thv  sleek  apparel  ? 

Clasp  1  not  thy  love-hot  hands,  as 

Through  the  deedal  dance  we  whirl  ? 

Are  not  all  extravaganzas 

Here  the  birth  of  Joy  alone  ? 

Taste  then  of  Happiness  ere  the 

Moments  be  sped  that  arc  flowing  : 

In  the  sunk  soil  of  Despair  the 

Flowers  of  Enjoyment  are  growing ! 

Here  be  Love,  Laughter,  and  Leisure  ; 

Cherish  them  :  each  is  a  treasure  ; 

Cherish  them  all,  uud  cherish  their  sovereign,  Pleasure ! 


Follows  a  pretty  song. 


*Ycs,  cherish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  alone 
'Tis  given  to  measure 

Time's  jewelled  zouc. 

As  over  meadows 

Cloud-misses  throng. 
So  sweep  the  Shadows 

Of  Earth  along. 

The  years  are  hasting 
To  swift  decay  ; 

Life's  lamp  is  wasting 
By  day  and  day. 

Yet  cherish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  alone 
'Tis  given  to  measure 

Time's  jewelled  zone. 


For  him  the  hours  are 
Enamelled  years ; 

His  laughing  flowers  are 
Undullcd  by  tears. 

With  him  the  starry 

And  regal  wine 
Dest  loves  to  tarry 

Where  sun-rays  shine. 

And  when  Night  closes 

Around  his  sky, 
In  graves  of  roses 

His  Buried  lie. 

Then  cherish  Pleasure ! 

To  him  alone 
'Tis  given  to  measure 

Time's  jewelled  zoue. 


The  spirit  of  recklessness  in  which  tradictory  and  overwhelming  emotions 
the  |K>et  finally  gives  vent  to  his  con-   is  tine  aud  forcible. 


It  is  vain!  it  is  vain  ! 
Life  is  wreathed  with  woes  : 
Ev'rv  struggle  must  close 
In  the  triumph  of  Pain. 
These  pleasures  shall  vanish — 
The  laughter,  the  rapture, 
The  music,  the  gay  tread  ; 
And  Envy  shall  banish 
To  deserts  of  Hatred 
AH  juggles  that  capture 
The  fortress  of  Reason  : 
Yet,  heart  witching  season ! 
I  dare  not  despise  thee— 
I  still  idolise  thee ! 


From  pageant  to  pageant 
Of  brilliautest  beaming 
My  drunken  looks  wander. 
Who  is  it,  that  radiant 
With  beautiful  seeming, 
Now  beckons  me  yonder? 
Is  that,  then,  my  chosen,  my  bride  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  she  that  is  nigh  her, 
The  statue- pale  Shape  at  her  side, 
Whose  deadlier  eyes,  with  a  ruinous 
fire, 

Lighten  and  glance, 
Aud  pierce  like  a  laucc  ? 


Let  us  now  sec  how  the  entire  is  wound  up. 

We  of  Earth,  one  and  all, 
As  with  dizziest  reel 
Through  the  thick-thronged  Hall 


So  riot  and  play, 
So  say  and  unnav, 
So  rave  and  so  feel 
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Of  Existence  we  wander,  There  BummeT-birds  warble  ; 

Where  shrivel  and  wither  Thick  greenery  clambers 

AH  joys  as  ihey  bloom  ;  The  walls  of  the  marble  ; 

The  Destinies  giving,  But  under,  far  under, 

la  pity,  m  kindness.  Death  dwells  in  dark  chambers ! 

To  all  who  come  thither.  Then  louder,  yet  louder,  in  counterfeit 

Xo  Loving,  no  Living,  thunder. 

JV'o  pauses  to  ponder.  Ye  viols  and  lutes, 

But  Chaos  and  Blindness,  Ye  clarions  and  flutes, 

And  dreams  and  a  tomb.  Since  dreams  and  a  tomb 

Therein  who  shall  say  Are  Mortality's  doom, 

What  strange  horror  remains,  Yet  louder  and  stormier,  ho  !  ho !  ho ! 

What  ghastly  array  With  pitiless  melody  drown  the 

Of  extravagant  pains?  Weak  shriekings  ol  those  who  plunge 

Wild  flowers  hold  holiday  revel  be-         down  the 

side  it.  Black  depths  of  the  Precipice  yawning 
As  anxious  to  hide  it ;  below ! 

Isthisintendedforamoral?  Probably  ;  by  the  bye,  Tieck  and  Mirabeau  seem 

but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  ad-  to  have  hit  on  the  same  idea — but  the 

vantage  derivable  from  the  theory  that  generality  of  people  stand  in  no  need 

Despair  itself  has  its  own  dreary  phi-  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets  to  herald 

losophy.     A  poet  need  not,  indeed  their  entrance  into  eternity.  We 

should  not,  be  a  preacher ;  but  we  have  firmly  believe  that  no  tranquil-mind*  d 

a  right  to  demand  that  the  tendency  of  man  ever  yet  took  it  into  his  head  to 

his  writings  shall  in  all  cases  be  favor-  regard  Life  as  a  mystery,  or  Death  as 

able  to  the  encouragement  of  human  a  terror.    If  poets  would  now  and 

hopes  and  energies,  and  in  no  case  then  reflect  before  they  write,  what  an 

favorable  to  the  depression  of  them,  amas  of  rhodomontade  would  be  for- 

Man  is  a  sane  and  ratiocinating  being,  tunately  lost  to  the  world  ! 
or  he  is  not.    If  he  be,  here  is  so  much       The  song  beginning  Die  Ge&ebten 

poetry  made  subservient  to  the  in-  und  die  Schonen,  is  written  in  very 

terestt  of  untruth  and  absurdity.    If  curious    trochaics.     The   first  four 

he  be  not,  still  nobody  has  an  apology  stanzas  being  free  from  nonsense,  and 

for  trying  to  make  his  condition  worse  the  last  four  free  from  every  thing  ex- 

than  it  is.    Those  who  live  like  Mira-  cept  nonsense,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 

beau  may,  to  be  sure,  like  Mirabeau,  of  quoting  the  first  four,  and  omitting 

find  it  necessary  to  call  for  music  to  the  last  four, 
stun  them  in  their  last  moments— and, 

C!)f  fHuiitrtffagrr, 

All  who  live  of  Loved  and  Beauteous, 
Sigh  to 

Think  how  soon  the  trelliced  bowers 
Fade  away  with  all  their  flowers, 
While  the  nightingales,  uuduteous, 
Also  fly  to 

Sing  their  soulful  songs  in  far  lands, 

And  the  wasted  Summer  dies,  with  all  its  odours,  hues  and  garlands. 

Sooth  to  sing,  it  seems  a  dreamy 
Vision. 

Lavishly  from  silver  fountains 
Fall  diffused  o'er  lakes  and  mountains, 
Light  and  Life ;  when  lo !  the  beamy 
Face  elysian 

Of  the  heavens  is  darkened  wholly, 

And  the  false  enchantress  flies,  and  leaves  her  dupes  to  melancholy. 

All  that  blooms  but  blooms  to  wither. 
Gladly 

Would  the  shrinking  foliage  flourish, 
Would  the  flowers  their  petals  nourish 
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In  the  beams  that  wander  hither ; 
But  too  sadly 

Sweepcth  change  ;  and  Flora's  garnish 

Scarcely  pranks  her  iufant  minions  ere,  alas !  they  droop  and  tarnish. 

Love !  and  art  thou  fled,  Consoler  ? 
Weary 

Feels  my  heart  to  see  returning 
Sombre-vested  months  of  mourning, 
While  the  spent  year  sinks  with  dolor, 
And  so  dreary 

Seem  the  woods  I  cannot  haunt  less, 
Even  though  bare  of  all  their  beauty,  scentless,  rayless,  leafless,  chauntl 

The  rhymes  of  the  following  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ear. 

ILigfrt  an*  &&a*ofo. 


The  gayest  lot  beneath 

By  Grief  is  shaded ; 
Pale  Evening  sees  the  wreath 

Of  Morning  faded. 

Pain  slays  or  Pleasure  cloys ; 

All  mortal  morrows 
But  waken  hollow  joys 

Or  lasting  sorrows. 

Hope  yesternoon  was  bright 
Earth  beamed  with  Beauty  ; 

But  soon  came  conquering  Night 
And  claimed  his  booty. 


But  ever  must  the  soul 
Drift  darkly  onward. 

The  sun  forsakes  the  sky, 
Sad  stars  are  sovereigns. 

Long  shadows  mount  on  high 
And  Darkness  governs. 

So  Love  deserts  his  throne, 
Weary  of  reigning  ; 

Ah  !  would  he  but  rule  on 
Young  and  unwaning ! 


Life's  billows  as  they  roll 
Would  fain  look  sunward  ; 


slays,  or  Pleasure  cloys, 
And  all  our  morrows 
But  waken  hollow  joys 
Or  lasting  sorrows. 


Turn  we  now  to  our  other  volume,  German  Song-book  not  at  all  to  be. 
the  w  Popular  Songs  of  the  Germans.**    The  notes,  also,  are  a  great  acquisition, 

and  for  those  we  give  M.  Klattowski 


_J.  Klattowski  has  here  strung  toge- 
ther a  brilliant  array  of  poetical  pearls. 
His  selections  are  in  general  judicious 
and  excellent.  The  few  exceptions 
we  would  not  particularise  ;  there  are 
motes,  as  well  as  beams,  in  the  bright- 
est of  eyes,  and  spots  on  the  44  bright 


unqualified  praise.  They  extend  to 
fifty  pages  and  embody  much  useful 
information.  They  are  quite  as  instruc- 
tive as  the  lyrics  are  entertaining. 
Indeed  the  utile  and  the  dulce  were 
never  more  gracefully  blended  than 


uai  ui   rjes,  cm«*  o|w««  ~-  -3   ~.   —  o  j  -    

eye  of  the  universe,"  himself ;  and  so.  they  are  in  this  little  work.  Alto^e- 

considering  these  things  well,  we  hold  ther  we  pronounce  it,  in  perfect  good 

our  peace.    In  all  respects  beside  a  faith,  a  production  highly  creditable  to 

handsomer  attuir  than  this  we  shall  the  taste  and  talents  of  M.  Klattowski. 

not  look  on  soon.     No  meaningless  The  first  song'  that  we  shall  udoM 

bombast,  no  clumsy  gibing,  no  dis-  into  English  from  its  pretty  pages  is 

torted  humor,  no  stupid  extravagance,  one  by  Ernest  Moritz  Arndt,  Profes- 

no,  or  next  to  no,  mawkish  mockery  sor  of  History  in  the  College  of  Bonn 

of  ' sentiment  affronts  us  here.    The  — in  early  life  the  enthusiastic  admirer, 

book,  to  tell  truth,  shame  the  devil,  and  subsequently  the  enemy  of  Buona- 

and,  we  fear,  somewhat  annoy  M.  parte.    It  is  unadorned,  but  energetic. 

KlattowskTs  feeling  of  nationality,  is  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  hammer 

just  such  an  agreeable  and  sparkling  about  it.    We  recommend  our  read  en 

book  as  we  should  have  expected  a  to  read  it  aloud. 

C&e  (German**  dfatfjcrlarrtr. 

Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 

1st  Prussia  ?   Swabia?  Is't  the  strand 
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Where  grows  the  vine,  where  flows  the  Rhine  ? 
1st  where  the  gull  skims  Baltic's  brine  ? 
— No ! — yet  more  great  and  far  more  grand 
Must  be  the  German's  Fatherland ! 

How  call  they  then  the  German's  land  ? 
Bavaria  ?    Brunswick  ?    Hast  thou  scanned 
It  where  the  Zuyder  Zee  extends  ? 
Where  Styrian  toil  the  iron  bends  ? 
— No,  brother,  no ! — thou  hast  not  spanned 
The  German's  genuine  Fatherland  ! 

Is  then  the  German's  Fatherland 
Westphalia  ?    Pomerauia  ?  Stand 
Where  Zurich's  waveless  water  sleeps  ; 
Where  Weser  winds,  where  Danube  sweeps : 
Hast  found  it  now  ?— Not  yet !  Demand 
Elsewhere  the  German's  Fatherland ! 

Then  say,  Where  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
How  call  they  that  unconquered  land  ? 
Is't  where  the  Tyrol's  mountains  rise  ? 
The  Switzer's  land  I  dearly  prize, 
By  Freedom's  purest  breezes  fanned— 
But  no !  'tis  not  the  German's  land ! 

Where,  therefore,  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
Baptize  that  great,  that  ancient  land ! 
'Tis  surely  Austria,  proud  and  bold, 
In  wealth  unmatched,  in  glory  old  ? 
O  !  none  shall  write  her  name  on  sand  ; 
But  she  is  not  the  German's  land  ! 

Say  then,  Where  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
Baptize  that  great,  that  ancient  land ! 
Is't  Alsace  ?    Or  Lorraine — that  eem 
Wrenched  from  the  Imperial  Diadem, 
By  wiles  which  princely  treachery  planned  ? 
No !  these  arc  not  the  German's  land ! 

Where,  therefore,  lies  the  German's  land  ? 
Name  now  at  last  that  mighty  land ! 
Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue — 
Where  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung— 
There,  gallant  brother,  take  thy  stand! 
That  is  the  German's  Fatherland ! 

That  is  his  land,  the  land  of  lands. 
Where  vows  bind  less  than  clasped  hands, 


Where  Love  and  Truth  in  deep  hearts  lie, 
And  Zeal  enkindles  Freedom's  brand, 
That  is  the  German's  Fatherland  I 

That  is  the  German's  Fatherland 
Where  Hate  pursues  each  foreign  band- 
Where  German  is  the  name  for  friend, 
W'here  Frenchman  is  the  name  for  fiend, 
And  France's  yoke  is  spurned  and  banned — 
That  is  the  German's  ratherland  ! 


That  is  the  German's  Fatherland ! 

Great  God,  look  down  and  bless  that  land ! 


Where  Valour  lights  the  flashing  eye, 
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And  give  her  noble  children  souls 
To  cherish  while  Existence  rolls 
And  love  with  heart,  and  aid  with  hand, 
Their  Universal  Fatherland ! 

Passing  from  patriotism  to  roetaphy-  John  Frederick  Castelli,  author  of  the 

aics,  as  a  man  escapes  from  a  house  on  popular  drama,  The  Orphan  ami  the 

fire  into  an  alley  full  of  smoke,  wc  Murderer.    He  must  have  been  a  very 

submit  for  general  praise  a  morceau  by  select  wag. 

We  studied  sundry  treatises  by  spectacled  old  sa^es 

Anent  the  capabilities  and  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
Its  vagabond  propensities  from  even  the  earliest  ages, 

As  harped  on  by  Spinosa,  Plato,  Leibnitz,  Chubb  and  Toland  ; 
But  of  all  systems  I*ve  yet  met,  or  p'rhaps  shall  ever  meet  with, 
Not  one  can  hold  a  candle  to  (videlicet,  compete  with) 
The  theory  of  theories  Pythagoras  proposes, 
And  called  by  that  profound  old  snudge  (in  Greek)  Miti^**""- 

It  seems  to  me  a  pos'tivc  truth,  admitting  of  no  modi-  _ 

Ftcation,  that  the  human  soul,  accustomed  to  a  lodging 
Inside  a  carnal  tenement,  must,  when  it  quits  one  body, 

Instead  of  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  profitlessly  dodging 
About  from  post  to  pillar  without  either  pause  or  purpose, 
Seek  out  a  habitation  in  some  other  cozy  corpus. 
And  when,  by  luek,  it  pops  on  one  with  which  its  habits  match,  box 
Itself  therein  instanter,  like  a  sentry  in  a  watch-box. 

This  may  be  snapped  at,  sneered  at,  sneezed  at.    Deuce  may  care  for  cavils. 

Reason  is  reason.    Credit  me,  I've  met  at  least  one  myriad 
Of  instances  to  prop  me  up.    I've  seen  (upon  my  travels) 

Foxes  who  had  been  lawyers  at  (no  doubt)  some  former  period. 
Innumerable  apes,  who,  though  they'd  lost  their  patronymics, 
I  recognised  immediately  as  mountebanks  and  mimics, 
And  asses,  calves,  etcetera,  whose  rough  bodies  gave  asylum 
To  certain  souls,  the  property  of  learn'd  professors  whilorae. 

To  go  on  with  my  catalogue  :  what  will  you  bet  I've  seen  a 

Goose,  that  was  reckoned  in  her  day  a  pretty-faced  young  woman  r* 

But  more  than  that,  I  knew  at  once  a  bloody-lipped  hyena 

To've  been  a  Russian  Marshal,  or  an  ?ncient  Emperor  (Roman) 

All  snakes  and  vipers,  toads  and  reptile^  crocodiles  and  crawlers 

1  set  down  as  court  sycophants  or  hypocritic  bawlers, 

And  there  I  may've  been  right  or  wrong— but  nothing  can  be  truer 

Than  this,  that  in  a  scorpion  1  beheld  a  vile  reviewer. 


•  The  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  princesses  into  the  bodies  of  owls  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  course  ;  upon  what  nriuciple  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  commentary  on  the  old  ballad  beginning— 

1  was  once  a  monarch's  dochter, 

Ande  satte  on  a  ladye's  knee ; 
Yet  I'm  now  a  nyghtlie  rover, 

Banisht  to  the  ivie-tree. 

Cryinge,  Hoo  hoo,  hoo  hoo,  boo  hoo, 

Hoo  hoo  hoo,  my  feete  are  colde ; 
Pitye  roe,  for  here  you  see  me 

Persecuted,  poore  ande  olde. 
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So  far  we're  had  no  stumbling-block.    Bat  now  a  puzzling  question 
Arises  :  all  the  afore-named  souls  were  souls  of  stunted  stature, 

Contemptible  or  cubbish — but  Pythag.  has  no  suggestion 
Concerning  whither  transmigrate  souls  noble  in  their  nature, 

As  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Schiller — these  now,  for  example, 

What  temple  can  be  founa  for  such  appropriately  ample  ? 

Where  lodge  they  now  ?    Not,  certes,  in  our  present  ninny  hammers, 

Who  mumble  rhymes  that  seem  to've  been  concocted  by  their  Gammars. 

Well,  then,  you  see,  it  comes  to  this— and  after  huge  reflection 
Here's  what  I  say  :  A  soul  that  gains,  by  many  transmigrations, 

The  summit,  apex,  pinnacle  or  acme  of  perfection, 
There  ends,  concludes  and  terminates  its  earthly  peregrinations. 

Then,  like  an  air-balloon,  it  mounts  through  high  Olympus'  portals. 

And  cuts  its  old  connections  with  Mortality  and  mortals  ; 

And  evidence  to  back  me  here  I  don't  know  any  stronger 

Than  that  the  truly  Great  and  Good  are  found  on  Earth  no  longer. 

We  observe,  in  this  volume,  J^^pold    in  a  former  Anthology)  is  somewhat 
Count  Stolberg's  little  song,  Uhs  Grab,    longer  than  either,  but  wants  the  re- 
We  like  it  rather  better  than  Count   pose  of  Saliss,  and  the  depth  of  Stol- 
Salts's  equally  little  song,  Das  Grab,  berg's. 
The  Grab  of  Count  Kalchberg  (given 

•  -  i.  •  \* 

Ci>e  (Grab*. 

Life's  Day  is  darked  with  Storm  and  III ; 
The  Night  of  Death  is  mild  and  still :       >  > 
The  consecrated  Grave  receives 
Our  frames  as  Earth  doth  withered  leaves. 

There  sunbeams  shine,  there  dewy  showers 
Fall  bright  as  on  the  garden-bowers  ; 
And  Friendship's  tear-drops,  in  the  ray 
Of  Hope,  are  brighter  still  than  they. 

The  Mother*  from  her  lam  pi  ess  dome 
Calls  out  to  all,  Come  home !  Come  home ! 
O!  could  we  once  behold  her  face, 
We  ne'er  would  shun  her  dark  embrace. 

Talking  of  Kalchberg,  we  are  re-   certainly  stamps  the  perpetrator  as  be- 
minded  of  a  trifling  enormity  of  his    longing  to  the  unfair  sex. 
(not  in  M.  Klattowski's  book)  which 

$  Warning. 

O,  youths  and  men,  distrust  the  Fair ! 

Deep,  sea-deep  is  their  smooth  deceit ; 
Their  beauty  is  a  dazzling  snare 

Their  love,  at  best,  a  bitter  sweet. 

And  by  their  glances,  manner  soft, 

Their  witching  words  and  siren  smiles, 
Our  hearts  become  entangled  oft 

Within  their  net  of  many  wiles. 

But  soon  as  Wedlock's  breakless  chain 

Hath  bound  us  to  the  fairest  wife, 
We  turn  with  rueful  toil  and  pain 

The  weary  Systemwhecl  ot  Life. 

•  Earth. 

Vol.  IX. 


u 
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Too  soon  the  goddess  tikes  to  flight, 

And  leaves  behind  the  wrangling  shrew  ; 
And  oh  !  the  bosom  snowy  white. 

The  laughing  lips  of  purple  hue, 

That  fascinating  form  and  face 

A  stranger-spoiler's  prey  become, 
And  all  derision  and  disgrace 

Complete  our  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Then,  youths  and  men,  distrust  the  Fair  ! 

Deep,  seadeep,  is  their  smooth  deceit  ; 
Their  beauty  is  a  dazzling  snare, 

Their  love,  at  best,  a  bitter  sweet. 

Of  a  very  different  order  from  this  for  transeription  here,  but  from  which 
is  the  advice  given  by  the  greatest  of  we  borrow  the  first  stanza.  Hearken 
the  German  poets,  in  a  poem  too  long    to  Schiller. 

Ehret  die  Frauen !    Sie  flechten  und  weben 
Himmlische  Rosen  ins  irdische  Leben, 
Flechtcn  der  Liebe  begliickendes  Band, 
Und,  in  der  Grazie  zuchtigem  Schleier, 
Nahren  sic  wachsa.n  das  ewige  Fcuer 
Schouer  Gcfiihle  mit  heiliger  Hand. 

Reverence  Woman !    She  garlands  the  bowers 
Of  earthly  existence  with  heavenly  flowers  ; 
Apparelled  in  Modesty's  vestal  attire, 
She  winningly  weaves  each  atfectionate  band, 
And  hcedfully  nurtures  the  long-living  fire 
Of  beautiful  Feeling  with  holiest  hand. 

To  return  to  the  volume  before  us.  carded  here  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
Poor  Kotzebne,  we  perceive,  is  pla-   and  a  quarter. 

!£f  fWerrp  an*  mitt. 

No  beauty,  no  glory  rcmaincth 

Below  the  unbribable  skies : 
All  Beauty  but  winncth  and  waneth — 

All  Glory  but  dazzles  and  dies. 

Since  multitudes  cast  in  a  gay  mould 
Before  us  have  lived  and  have  laughed 

To  the  slumberers  under  the  claymould 
Let  goblet  on  goblet  be  quaffed ! 

For  millions  in  centuries  after 
Decay  shall  have  crumbled  our  bones, 

As  lightly  with  revel  and  laughter 
Will  fill  their  progenitors'  thrones. 

Here  banded  together  in  union 

Our  bosoms  are  joyous  and  gay. 
How  blest,  could  our  festive  communion 

Remain  to  enchant  us  for  aye ! 

But  Change  is  omnipotent  ever  ; 

Thus  knitted  we  cannot  remain  ; 
Wide  waves  and  high  hills  will  soon  sever 

The  links  of  our  brotherly  chain. 
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Yet  even  though  fkr  disunited 

Our  hearts  are  in  fellowship  still, 
And  all,  if  bnt  one  be  delighted, 

Will  hear  it  with  Sympathy's  thrill. 

And  if,  after  years  have  gone  o'er  us, 

Fate  bring  us  together  once  more, 
Who  knows  but  the  mirth  of  our  chorus 

May  yet  be  as  loud  as  before ! 

Goblet-quaffing  in  Germany  usually  as  tobacco-smoke  has  been  al  ways  the 

means  the  drinking  of  beer.    We  are  fifth  element  of  a  German  as  essen- 

fturprised  that  Kotzebue  should  have  tial  to  the  maintenance  of  his  exiat- 

said  nothing  about  pipes.    His  mealy-  encc  as  the  common  atmospherical  air. 

aouthedness  is  the  less  to  be  palliated  What  says  Holty  ? 

Cofcl(,  fro. 

Concerning  Life  and  its  load  of  troubles 

Jackasses  bore  us  with  dismal  clack  : 
For  me,  I  laugh  at  these  hubble-bubbles 

While  I've  a  pipeful  of  brown  tobac. 
This  morning,  natnless,  I  cannot  smoke  with 

My  wonted  gusto,  because  I  lack 
A  gay  donzella  to  chat  and  joke  with, 

And  fill  my  pipe  with  superb  tobac. 

The  marching  soldier  when  hungry,  very, 

The  sailor  stinted  in  rum  or  'rack, 
Are  made,  the  rascals,  immensely  merry, 

By  two  great  pipes  of  the  best  tobac. 
'Tis  then  a  redlipped  and  blackeyed  maiden 

Can  make  their  hearts  go  tick-tick-a-tack, 
Till  even  their  meerschaums,  at  first  well  laden, 

Expire  neglected  and  sans  tobac 

I  laud  with  fervor  that  most  amazing 

And  jolly  genius,  Von  Snickersnack, 
Wrho,  save  when  puffing,  was  ever  praising 

Transcendant  women  and  prime  tobac 
In  spite  of  thunder  he  always  carried 

His  sweetheart's  portrait  in 's  travelling-pack, 
And  smoked  like  furv,  where'er  he  tarried, 

Stupendous  pipefuls  of  strong  tobac. 

M.  Klattowski  lays  particular  stress    Klopstock,  of  which  we  confess  we 
on  the  merits  of  a  certain  tiny  ode  of  can  make  nothing.    It  runs  thus  : — 

S)t  4Frtte(en  <£raener. 

Willkommen,  o  silberner  Mond, 
Schoner,  stiller  Gefahrt  der  Nacht! 
Du  entfliehst  ?    Eile  nicht,  bleib,  Gedankenfreund, 
Sehet,  er  bleibt ;  das  Gcwolk  wallte  nur  hin. 

Des  Maics  Erwachen  ist  nur 
Schoner  noch  wie  die  Sommernaeht, 

Wenn  ihm  Thau,  hell  wic  Licht,  aus  der  Locke  trauft, 
Und  zu  dem  Hugel  herauf  rotblich  er  kommt. 

Ihr  Edleren,  ach,  es  bew&chst 
Eure  Maale  schon  ernstcs  Moos ! 

O  wie  war  gliicklich  ich,  als  ich  noch  mit  euch 
Sahe  sich  rothen  den  Tag,  schimmern  die  Nacht! 
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LITERAL  TRANSLATION. 

tfarlp  <&rabr*» 

I  welcome  thee,  silvery  moon ! 
Mute  and  beautiful  Guide  of  Night! 

Dost  thou  flee?  Flee  not  yet!  Bide,  O,  Friend  of  Thought! 
Lo  I  she  abides  :  'tis  the  clouds  only  that  pass. 

The  waking  of  May  is  alone 
Sweeter  still  than  the  Summer  night, 

When  the  dew,  bright  as  day,  droppeth  from  her  locks, 
And  to  the  mountain  aloft  blushing  she  comes. 

Ye  Nobler,  alas  !  on  your  tombs 
Grows  already  the  mourning  moss  : 
O,  how  blest  once  was  /,  while  I  still  with  you 

Saw  the  day  redden  at  dawn,  and  the  night  gleam  ! 

"  Whilst  contemplating,"  says  M.  din?  and  plethoric  adjectives,  he  made 

Klattowski,  "on  a  fine  summer-ni^ht  incredible  way  among  his  countrymen 

the  starry  heavens,  the  poet  is  filled  for  a  season.    But  his  reputation  is  now 

with  sadness  at  the  recollection  of  his  fast  waning,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  the 

early  departed  friends,   and  he  ex-  great  light  which  so  dazzled  the  Saxon 

presses  his  deep-felt  emotion  in  these  owlets  of  the  last  age  will  die  off  like  the 

verses."     What!   friend    Klattowski,  burnt-down  wick  of  a  farthing  candle, 

call  you  that  sample  of  drowsy  drivel  He  was,  in  fact,  little  beyond  a  mere 

emotion?     Twaddle,  man,  boarding-  mechanician,  and  if  he  had  been  called 

school  twaddle.     Read  it  again,  read  Stopclock,  instead  of  Klopstock,  the 

it  in  our  version — the  phrases  the  same,  name  would  have  tolerably  well  typi- 

the  metre  the  same  as  those  of  the  fied  the  man. 

star-surveyor,  and  acknowledge  that  Goethe's  delightful  little  ballad,  The 
any  thing  more  thoroughly  impreg-  Violet,  meets  us  here  again  :  also  T/te 
nated  with  the  concentrated  quinles-  Cosmopolite,  and  Mignoris  Song.  We 
sential  extract  of  wishy-washyism  has  have  already  overset  all  three,  and  must 
yet  to  pass  through  a  printing-office,  be  excused  from  trying  to  surpass  our- 
*Pretty  phraseology,  too,  we  have  in  self.  The  Fisherman, however,  demands 
u  Wie  war  gliicklich  ich?  and  "  Des  a  line  from  us,  or  else  threatens  to  make 
Maies  Erwachen  ist  nnr  gchdner  noch  us  kiss  the  rod  ;  and  The  King  of  Thule 
wie  F  But  Klopstock  made  it  a  point  proffers  us  what  we  take  for  his  gem- 
to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  and  both  to  adorned  crown — but  this  being  pom- 
metre.  He  possessed  the  finest  mctri-  pously  placed  on  our  head,  turns  out 
cal  ear  ever  granted  to  mortal.  Gifted  to  be  a  Zany's  cap  hung  round  with 
w  iib  this,  and  a  penchant  for  tear-shed-  bells. 

The  water*  rush,  the  waters  roll ;  a  fisherman  sits  angling  by  ; 
He  gazes  o'er  their  glancing  floor  with  sleepy  brow  aud  listless  eye  ; 
And  while  he  looks,  and  while  he  lolls,  the  flood  is  moved  as  by  a  storm. 
And  slowly  from  its  heaving  depths  ascends  a  humid  woman's  form. 

She  sings,  she  speaks, — Why  lure,  why  wile,  with  human  craft  and  human  snare. 
My  little  brood,  my  helpless  brood,  to  perish  in  this  fiery  air  ? 
Ah  !  couldst  thou  gue*s  the  dreamy  bliss  we  feel  below  the  purple  sea, 
Thou  wouldst  forsake  the  earth  and  all,  to  dwell  beneath  with  them  and 


The  moon,  the  sun,  their  travel  done,  come  down  to  sleep  in  Ocean's  caves  ; 
They  reascend  their  trlorious  thrones,  with  doubled  beauty  from  the  waves. 
Ah  !  sure  the  blue  ethereal  dew,  the  shining  heaven  these  waters  shew, 
Nay,  even  thine  own  reflected  face  must  draw  thee,  win  thee  down  below. 

The  waters  rush,  the  waters  roll  ;  about  his  naked  feet  they  move  ; 
An  aching  longing  fills  his  soul,  as  when  we  look  on  her  we  love, 
She  sings  to  him,  she  speaks  to  him  :  alas!  he  feels  that  all  is  o'er, 
She  drags  him  down  ;  his  senses  swim  ;  the  fisherman  is  seen  no  more ! 


uigmze< 
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Ct>e  !&tng  of  droit. 

Oh  !  true  was  his  heart  while  he  breathed, 
That  King  over  Thule  of  old, 

So  she  that  adored  him  bequeathed 
Him,  dying,  a  beaker  of  gold. 

At  banquet  and  supper  for  years  has 

He  brimmingly  filled  it  up, 
His  eyes  overflowing  with  tears  as 

He  drank  from  that  beaker-cup. 

When  Death  came  to  wither  his  pleasures 

He  parcelled  his  cities  wide, 
His  castles,  his  lands,  and  his  treasures, 

But  the  beaker  he  laid  aside. 


They  drank  the  red  wine  from  the  chalice, 

His  barons  and  marshals  brave ; 
The  monarch  sat  in  his  rock-palace 

Above  the  white  foam  of  the  wave. 

And  now,  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 

He  quaffed  his  last  Welcome  to  Death, 
And  hurled  the  golden  beaker 

Down  into  the  flood  beneath. 

He  saw  it  winking  and  sinking, 

And  drinking  the  foam  so  hoar  ; 
The  light  from  his  eyes  was  shrinking, 

Nor  drop  did  he  ever  drink  more. 

"It  is  the  speaker's  last  argument  Let  the  echo  of  that  call  visit  the  cells 
that  weighs  with  me,"  said  Byron.  It  of  our  brain  oft  in  the  deep  midnight 
U  to  the  last  word  of  a  song  that  our  for  months  to  come.  We  will  yet  hear 
ears  tingle.  There  is  a  vibration  from  and  answer.  But  now,  and  for  a  sca- 
the last  word  that  we  miss  in  every  son,  our  lips  are  sealed.  Unless  we  alter 
other  word  ;  mirthful,  if  the  song  be  our  mind.  A  contingency  which  may 
mirthful ;  melancholy,  if  the  song  be  occur.  Nobody  knows.  At  present, 
melancholy.  We  always  look  down  at  however,  our  resolution  is  firm, 
the  end  of  a  ballad,  and  if  the  last  Th.  torch  ^,  ^  ^g^,  whicb  hath  m 

Word  be  pretty,  We  fall  at  Once  in  love     Our  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ  U  writ. 

with  the  entire,  as  the  Prince  in  the  Would  it  were  worthier! 

fairy-tale  fell  in  love  with  Cinderella       ...    ,       , .        ,  . 

directly  he  cast  eyes  on  her  slipper.  .  We  close  this  Anthology  by  a  poem 

The  last  word  trom  licrner- 

like  th        south  "  Reading  and  writing,"  savs  honest 

our    ill       t  llil  »Wt"tri  aouu  ,  I  )n<rl\<»rrtr    '«  mmAi  \\  ir  not  urn  ' 


Dogberry,  "  comes  by  nature.  There 
(not  Dr.  South,  the  preacher,)  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  ; 


i  a  buik  of  violet*,  more  by  half  than  Shakspeare  imagined. 

(a  leaf-bank,  if  not  a  branch-bank,)  and  #A  Poe '  takef  % inkasa  duckling  takes 

**e*it    «nH        rvtn  to  water :    he  lisps  m  numbers,  for  the 

ng,     gvmg    our,  numbers  come."     It  is  all  instinct, 

(like  a  pickpocket  abstracting  a  scented  The  individual  is  passive  in  the  matter, 

handkerchief,)  He  is  like  a  vovager  at  sea,  without 

It  so  happens  that  the  last  word  of  each  power  to  leave  the  vessel  he  is  in,  or 

of  our  last  two  ballads  is  more.    Talis-  arrest  its  progress.    He  follows  the 

manic  word!   which  puzzled  Home  Will-o'-the- Wisp  of  Rhyme,  "  a  weary 

Tooke,  and  which  the  world  so  well  chase,  a  wasted  hour,"  because  he  must 

understands,  the  sound  of  which  in  follow  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  So 

England  is  Life,  and  in  France  is  rushes  the  iron  towards  the  loadstone, 

Death.    It  calls  upon  us  for  other  the  moth  towards  the  flume,  the  earth 

songs.    Long  let  it  so  continue  to  call,  towards  the  sun. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  as  to  M  reading  and  writing,"  the 
poet  uniformly  reads  and  writes  just  as 
much  and  as  well  as,  and  no  more  and 
no  better  than  Natura  ordains.  This  is 
the  age  of  wonders  ;  but  still  every 
body  cannot  excel  everybody,  even  in 
poetry.  It  is  a  result  of  the  natural, 
no  less  than  of  the  cation  law,  that 
there  shall  be  many  Priors  and  few 
Popes.  The  eloquence  of  one  man 
will  shake  thrones,  where  that  of 
twenty  other  men  cannot  interfere  with 
the  equilibrium  of  a  three-legged 
stool. 

With  these  irrefragable  truths  we 
have  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  impossible 
that  wc  should  ever  censure  anybody 
for  his  or  her  intellectual  deficiencies. 
We  have  never  presumed  to  censure 
our  particular  friend  Kerncr.  We 
have  expressed  some  pity  for  him  ge- 
nerally, because,  in  despite  of  etiquette 
and  education,  we  now  and  then  ex- 
press what  we  feel,  but  we  have  never 
threatened  him  with  the  tomahawk. 


He  is  unfortunate,  poor  fellow.  Na- 
ture has,  as  yet,  only  half  taught  him 
to  read  and  write.  His  Reading-made- 
Dlfficult  is  still  in  his  venerable  bands, 
and  when  we  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his 
calligraphy  we  are  invited  to  contem- 
plate a  blurred  copy-book,  full  of  pot- 
nooks  and  hangers.  What  then  ? — 
His  brains  were  not  of  his  own  con- 
structing. The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is,  that  he  has  made  indifferent 
poetry  because  he  was  unable  to  make 
different.  We  are  not  irrational 
enough  to  condemn,  or  even  to  con- 
temn him.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
doled  out,  to  the  fraction  of  a  penny- 
weight, the  precise  avoirdupois  quan- 
tum of  panegyric  that  his  deserts  called 
for.  Surely,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be 
contented.  ' 

But  if,  as  we  suspect,  he  remain  still 
as  dissatisfied  as  ever,  we  would  just 
request  his  attention  to  the  following 
translation,  and  ask  him  whether  he  be 
not,  after  all,  our  debtor  to  a  very  se- 
rious extent. 


jHj?  9tt(f u  to  tit  f&u&t. 

1830. 

Winter  is  nearing  my  dark  threshold  fast : 

Already  in  low  knells  and  broken  wailings, 
Everausterer,  menaces  the  blast 

Which,  soon  a  tempest,  with  its  fierce  assailings 
Will  swoop  down  on  its  unrcsihtant  prey. 

The  Iris-coloured  firmament,  whereto 
Imagination  turned,  weeps  day  by  day, 

For  some  lost  fragment  of  its  gold  and  blue, 
And  the  dun  clouds  are  mustering  thick,  that  soon 

Will  overdark  the  little  of  the  beams 
Of  that  unfaithful  and  most  wasted  Moon 

Of  Hope,  that  vet  with  pallid  face  (as  gleams 
A  dying  lamp  amid  grey  ruins.)  wins 

The  cozened  spirit  o'er  its  flowcrless  path. 
So  be  it !    When  the  wanderer's  night  begins, 

And  the  hoarse  winds  are  heard  afar  in  wrath, 
He  gazes  on  the  curtained  West  with  tears, 

And  lists  disturbedly  each  sound,  nor  sees 
Aught  but  dismay  in  the  vague  Night,  nor  hears 

Aught  but  funereal  voices  on  the  breeze, 
But  when — his  hour  of  gloom  and  slumber  done — 

He  looks  forth  on  the  re- awakened  gldbe, 

Freshlv  apparelled  in  her  virgin  robe 
Of  morning  light  and  crowned  with  the  sun, 
His  heart  bounds  like  the  light  roe  from  its  lair. 

And  shall  it  not  be  thus  with  me — the  trance 

Of  death  once  conquered  and  oVrpast? — Perchance  : 
I  know  not,  but  I  cannot  all  despair. 
I  have  grieved  enough  to  bid  Man's  world  farewell 

Without  one  pang — and  let  not  this  be  turned 

To  my  disparagement  whut  lime  mv  unurned 
Ashes  lie  trodden  in  the  churchyard  dell ; 
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For,  is  not  Grief  the  deepest,  purest,  love  ? 

Were  not  the  tears  that  I  have  wept  alone 
Beside  the  midnight  river,  in  the  grove, 

Under  the  yew,  or  o'er  the  burial-stone, 
The  outpourings  of  a  heart  that  overflowed 

With  an  affection  worlds  beyond  control, 
The  pleasurable  anguish  of  a  soul 

That,  while  it  suffered,  fondly  loved  and  glowed  ? 

It  may  be  that  my  love  was  foolishness, 
And  yet  it  was  not  wholly  objectless 
In  mine  own  fancy,  which,  in  soulless  things, 

Fountains  and  wildwood  blossoms,  rills  and  bowers, 

Read  words  of  mystic  lore,  and  found  in  flowers 
And  birds,  and  clouds,  and  winds,  and  gushing  springs 
Histories  from  ancient  spheres  like  the  dim  wanderers 

Whose  path  is  in  the  great  Inane  of  Blue, 

And  which,  though  voiceless,  utter  to  the  few 
Of  Earth  whom  Heaven  and  Poesy  make  ponderers 

Apocalyptic  oracles  and  true. 
My  Fatherland  !  ray  Mother-Earth !  I  owe 

Ye  much,  and  would  not  seem  ungrateful  now  ; 

Aud  if  the  laurel  decorate  my  brow, 
Be  that  a  set-off  against  so  much  woe 

As  Man's  applause  hath  power  to  mitigate  : 
If  I  have  won,  but  may  not  wear  it  yet, 

The  wreath  is  but  uncutled,  and  soon  or  late 
Will  constitute  my  vernal  coronet, 

Fadeless— at  least  till  some  unlooked  for  blight  fall — 
For,  thanks  to  Knowledge,  fair  Desert,  though  sometimes 

Repulsed  and  baffled,  wins  its  meed  at  last, 
And  the  reveil-call  which  on  Fame's  deep  drum  Time's 

Hands  beat  for  some  lost  hero  of  the  Past, 

If  mute  at  morn  and  noon,  will  sound  ere  nightfall, 
Hard  though  the  struggle  oft  be  which  is  made. 

Not  against  Power  throned  in  its  proud  pavilions, 
Not  against  Wealth  in  trumpery  sheen  arrayed, 

But  against  those  who  speed  as  the  Postillions 
Of  Mind  before  the  world,  and,  in  their  grade 

Of  teachers,  can  exalt  or  prostrate  millions. 
I  have  said  I  would  not  be  an  ingrate—  No ! 

'Twere  unavailing  now  to  examine  whence 
The  tide  of  my  calamities  may  flow — 

Enough  that  in  my  heart  its  residence 
Is  permanent  and  bitter  : — let  me  not 
Perhaps  rcbelliously  arraign  my  lot. 
If  I  have  looked  for  nobleness  and  truth, 

In  souls  where  Treachery's  brood  of  scorpions  dwelt, 

And  felt  the  awakening  shock  as  few  have  felt, 
Aud  found,  alas !  no  anodyne  to  soothe, 

I  murmur  not ;  to  me  was  over  dealt, 
No  doubt,  the  strong  and  wrong  romance  of  Youth. 
Less  blame  I  for  each  lacerating  error, 

For  all  the  javelin  memories  that  pierce 
Me  now,  that  world  wherein  I  willed  to  mirror 

The  visions  of  my  boyhood,  than  the  fierce 
Impulses  of  a  breast  that  scarce  would  curb 

One  ardent  feeling,  even  when  all  was  gone 

Which  makes  Life  dear,  and  ever  frowned  upon 
Such  monitors  as  ventured  to  disturb 

Its  baleful  happiness.    Of  this  no  more. 
My  benison  be  on  my  native  hills ! 

And  when  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  tomb 
Where  I  and  the  remembrance  of  mine  ills 
Alike  shall  slumber,  may  his  beams  illume 
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Scenes  happy  as  they  oft  illumed  before, 
Scenes  happier  than  these  feet  have  erer  trod ! 
May  the  green  Earth  glow  in  the  smile  of  God  ! 
May  the  unwearying  stars  as  mildly  twinkle 

As  now — the  rose  and  jessamine  exhale 

Their  frankiocense — the  moon  be  still  as  pale — 
The  pebbled  rivulets  as  lightly  tinkle — 

The  singing-birds  in  Summer  fill  the  vale 
With  lays  whose  diapasons  never  cloy ! 

May  Love  still  garland  his  young  votaries'  brows ! 

May  the  fond  husband  and  his  faithful  spouse 
List  to  the  pleasant  nightingale  with  joy ! 
May  radiant  Hope  for  the  soft  souls  that  dream 

Of  golden  hoars  long,  long  continue  brightening 
An  alas!  traitorous  Future  with  her  beam, 

When  in  forgotten  dust  my  bones  lie  whitening  ! 
And,  for  myself,  all  I  would  care  to  claim 

is  kindness  to  mv  memory — and  to  those 

Whom  I  have  tried,  and  trusted  to  the  close, 
Would  I  speak  thus  :  Let  Truth  but  give  to  Fame 
My  virtues  with  my  failings  ;  if  this  be, 
Not  all  may  weep  but  none  will  blush  for  me  ; 
And — whatsoever  chronicle  of  Good, 

Attempted  or  achieved,  mav  stand  to  speak 

For  what  I  was,  when  kindred  souls  shall  seek 
To  unveil  a  life  but  darkly  understood,-— 
Men  will  not,  cannot  write  it  on  ray  grave 

That  I,  like  myriads,  was  a  mindless  clod, 

And  trod  with  fettered  will  the  course  they  trod, 
Crouched  to  a  world  whose  habitudes  deprave 
And  sink  the  loftiest  nature  to  a  slave, 

Slunk  from  my  standard  and  renounced  my  God. 
They  will  not,  cannot  tell,  when  1  am  cold, 

That  I  betrayed  even  once  a  plighted  trust, 

Wrote  but  a  single  vow  in  Summer  dust, 
Or,  weakly  blinded  by  the  glitter,  sold 
The  best  affections  of  my  heart  for  gold, 
And  died  as  fickle  as  the  wind  or  wave  ; 
No !  they  will  not  write  this  upon  my  grave. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  HARRY  LORREQUER. 
CHAP.  Ill  CALLONBY. 

Away,  away,  you're  all  the  same, 
A  flattering,  smiling,  glittering  throng, 
Oh,  by  my  toul  I  burn  with  shame 
To  think  I've  been  your  slave  so  long. 

"  Say  you,  so  Moore — why  zounds  I  thought 
That  you're  experience  brought  no  sad  new; 

For  mine,  tho'  somewhat  dearly  bought, 
Gives  to  my  heart  but  joy  and  gladness." 

My  first  evening  at  Callonby  passed  serves,  discussed  the  state  of  politics; 
off  as  nearly  all  first  evenings  do  and,  as  the  second  decanter  of  port 
everywhere.  His  lordship  was  most  "  waned  apace,*'  grew  wondrous  cos- 
agreeable,  talked  much  of  my  uncle,  fidential,  and  told  me  of  his  intention 
Sir  Guy,  whose  fag  he  had  been  at  to  start  his  son  for  the  county  at  the 
Eton  half  a  century  before,  promised  next  gcneitil  election.  Such  bciair 
inc  some  capital  shooting  in  his  pre-  the  object  which  hud  now  conferred 
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the  honor  of  his  presence  on  his  Irish  As  his  lordatrip  was  wishing  me 

estates.  "good  night"  at  toe  door  of  the  draw- 

Her  ladyship  was  molt  condescend-  ing-roora,  he  said,  in  a  half  whimper, 

ingly  civil,  vouchsafed  much  tender  44  We  were  ignorant  yesterday,  Mr. 

commiseration  for  my  u  exile,   as  she  Lorrequer,  how  soon  we  should  have 

termed  my  quarter  in  Kilrush,  won-  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here ; 

dered  how  I  could  possihly  exist  in  a  and  you  are  therefore  condemned  to  a 

marching  regiment,  (who  had  never  small  room  off  the  library,  it  being  the 

been  in  the  cavalry  in  my  life,)  spoke  only  one  we  can  insure  you  as  being 

quite  feelingly  of  my  kindne$s  in  joining  well  aired.    I  must  therefore  apprize 

their  stupid  family  party  ;  for  they  were  you  that  you  are  not  to  be  shocked  at 

living,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  "  toute  finding  yourself  surrounded  by  every 

patriarclutic ;  and  wound  up  all  by  a  member  of  my  family,  hung  up  in 

playful  assurance  that  as  she  perceived,  frames  around  you.    But  as  the  room 

from  all  ray  answers,  that  I  was  bent  is  usually  my  own  snuggery.  I  have 

on  preserving  a  strict  incognito,  that  resigned    it  without  any  alteration 

she  would  tell  no  tales  about  me  on  whatever." 

her  return  to  town.  Now,  it  may  The  apartment,  for  which  his  lord- 
readily  be  believed,  that  all  this,  and  ship  had  so  strongly  apologized,  stood 
many  more  of  her  ladyship's  allusions,  in  very  pleasing  contrast  to  my  late 
were  a  44  Chaldee  manuscript"  to  me  ;  one  in  Kilrush.  The  soft  Persian 
that  she  knew  certain  facts  of  my  fa-  carpet,  on  which  one's  feet  sank  to 
mily  and  relations,  was  certain ;  but  the  very  ankles ;  the  brightly  polished 
that  she  had  interwoven  in  the  humble  dogs,  upon  which  a  blazing  wood  lire 
web  of  my  history,  a  very  pretty  em-  burned.  The  well  upholstered  fauteuils 
broidery  of  fiction  was  equally  so ;  and  which  seemed  to  invite  sleep  without 
while  she  thus  ran  on,  with  innumerable  the  trouble  of  lying  down  for  it ;  and 
allusions  to  Lady  Marys  and  Lord  last  of  all,  the  ample  and  luxurious 
Johns,  whom  she  pretended  to  suppose  bed  upon  whose  rich  purple  hangings 
were  dying  to  hear  from  me,  I  could  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire  threw  a 
not  help  muttering  to  myself  with  good  most  mellow  light,  were  all  a  pleasing 
Christopher  Sly,  44  And  all  this  be  exchange  for  the  "  garniture"  of  the 
true — then  Lord  be  thanked,  for  my  '*  Hotel  Healy." 
rood  amends  ;"  for  up  to  that  moment  **  Certes,  Harry  Lorrequer,"  said  I, 
1  was  an  ungrateful  man  for  all  this  us  I  threw  myself  upou  a  small  otto- 
high  and  noble  solicitude.  One  dark  man  before  the  fire  in  all  the  slippered 
doubt  shot  for  an  instant  across  my  brain,  ease,  and  abandon  of  a  man  who  has 
Maybe  her  ladyship  had  44  registered  a  changed  a  dress  coat  for  a  morning 
vow"  never  to  syllable  a  name  unchro-  gown  ;  44  Certes,  thou  are  destined  for 
nicled  by  Debrett,  or  was  actually  only  great  things;  even  here,  where  fate  had 
m  vstifying  me  for  mere  amusement.  A  seemed  *  to  do  its  worst'  to  thee,  a 
minute's  consideration  dispelled  this  little  paradise  opens ;  and  what,  to 
fear ;  for  I  found  my  self  treated 44  en  Seig-  ordinary  mortals  had  proved  but  a 
neur"  by  the  whole  family.  As  for  « flat,  stale,  and  most  unprofitable' 
the  daughters  of  the  house,  nothing  quarter,  presents  to  thee  all  the  ac- 
could  be  possibly  more  engaging  than  cumulated  delight  of  a  hospitable  man- 
their  manner.  The  eldest,  Lady  Jane,  sion,  a  kind,  almost  friendly,  host, 
was  pleased  from  my  near  relationship  a  condescending  Madame  Mere,  and 
to  her  father's  oldest  friend  to  regard  daughters  too  1  ah  ye  Gods !  but  what 
me, 44  toittdu'n  coup,  on  the  most  friendly  is  this;"  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
footing,  while,  with  the  younger,  Lady  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  perceived  a  beau- 
Catherine,  from  her  being  less  maniere  tiful  water-color  drawing  in  the  style 
than  her  sister,  my  advances  were  of  44  Chalon,"  which  was  placed  above 
even  greater ;  and  thus,  before  we  se-  the  chimney-piece.  1  rose  at  once, 
paratcd  for  the  night,  I  contrived  "to  and  taking  "a  candle,  proceeded  to  ex- 
take  up  my  position"  in  such  a  fashion,  amine  it  more  minutely.  It  was  a  por- 
as  to  be  already  looked  upon  as  one  of  trait  of  Lady  Jane,  a  full-length,  too, 
the  family  party,  to  which  object  Lord  and  wonderfully  like  ;  there  was  more 
and  indeed  Lady  Callonhy,  seemed  complexion,  and  perhaps  more  rmbon- 
most  willing  to  contribute,  and  made  point  in  the  figure  than  her  present 
me  promise  to  spend  the  entire  of  the  appearance  would  justify  ;  but  if  any 
following  day  at  Callonby,  and  as  many  thing  was  gained  in  brilliancy  it  was 
of  the  succeeding  ones  as  my  military  certainly  lost  in  point  of  expression  ; 
duties  would  permit  of.  and  I  infinitely  preferred  her  pale,  but 
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beautifully  fair  countenance  to  the  rosy 
cheek  of  the  picture  ;  the  figure  was 
faultless  ;  the  same  easy  grace,  the 
result  of  perfect  symmetry  and  refine- 
ment together,  which  only  one  in  a 
thousand  of  even  haudsome  girls  pos- 
sess, was  pourtrayed  to  the  life. 
The  more  I  looked,  the  more  I  felt 
charmed  with  it  Never  bad  I  seen 
anything  so  truly  characteristic  as  this 
sketch,  for  it  was  scarcely  more 
It  was  after  nearly  an  hour  s  quiet  con- 
templation, that  1  began  to  remember 
the  lateness  of  the  night ;  an  hour,  in 
which  my  thoughts  had  rambled  from 
the  lovely  object  before  me,  to  wonder 
at  the  situation  iu  which  1  found  myself 
placed  ;  for  there  was  so  much  of 
**  empressementH  in  the  manner  of 
every  member  of  the  family  towards 
me,  coupled  with  certain  mistakes  as  to 
my  habits  and  acquaintances,  as  left 
me  perfectly  unable  to  unravel  the 
mystery  which  so  evidently  surrounded 
me.  44  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  Sir  Guy 
had  written  in  my  behalf  to  his  lordship. 
Oh,  he  would  never  do  any  thing 
half  so  civil.  Well,  to  be  sure,  I  shall 
astonish  them  at  head  quarters  : 
they'll  not  believe  this.  I  wonder  if 
Lady  Jane  saw  my  *  Hamlet;'  for 
they  landed  in  Cork  from  Bristol 
about  that  time.  Site  is  indeed  a  most 
beautiful  girl.  I  wish  I  were  a  mar- 
quis, if  it  were  only  for  her  sake.  Well, 
my  Lord  Callonby,  you  may  be  a  very 
wise  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  I 
would  just  ask,  is  it  exactly  prudent  to 
introduce  into  your  family  on  terms  of 
such  perfect  intimacy  a  young,  fasci- 
nating, well-looking  fellow,  of  four-and- 
twenty,  albeit  only  a  subaltern,  with 
two  such  daughters  as  you  have  ? 
Peutctrcf  One  thing  is  certain — / 
have  no  cause  for  complaint;  and  so, 
good  night,  Lady  Jane" — and  with 
these  words  I  fell  asleep,  to  dream  of 
the  deepest  blue  eyes,  and  the  most 
melting  tones  that  ever  reduced  a  poor 
ensign  in  a  marching  regiment  to  curse 
his  fate,  that  he  could  not  call  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  his  father. 

When  I  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  found  the*  whole  family  assem- 
bled in  a  group  around  Lord  Kilkee, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  countv,  where  he  had  been 
canvassing  the  electors  and  spouting 
patriotism  the  day  before.  He  was 
giving  an  account  of  his  progress  with 
much  spirit  and  humour  as  I  entered, 
but,  on- seeing  me,  immediately  came 
forward,  and  shook  hands  with  me  like 
aft  old  acquaintance.  By  Lord  Cal- 
lonby and  the  ladies  I  was  welcomed  also 


with  much  courtesy  and  kindness  and 
some  slight  badinage  passed  upon  my 
sleeping,  in  what  Lord  Kilkee  called 
the  "  Picture  Gallery,"  which,  for  all 
1  knew  to  the  contrary,  contained  but 
one  fair  portrait.    1  am  not  a  believer 
in  Mesmer ;  but  certainly  there  must 
have  been  some  influence  at  work — 
— very  like  what  we  hear  of  *  magnet- 
ism"— for  before  the  breakfast  was 
concluded,  there  seemed  at  once  to 
spring  up  a  perfect  understanding*  be- 
tween this  family  and  myself,  which 
made  me  feel  as  much  chez  mot,  as  I 
had  ever  done  in  my  life  ;  and  from 
that  hour  I  may  date  an  intimacy 
which  every  succeeding  day  but  served 
to  increase. 

After  breakfast  Lord  Callonby  con- 
signed me  to  the  guidance  of  his  son, 
and  we  sallied  forth  to  deal  destruction 
amongst  the  pheasants,  with  which  the 
preserves  were  stocked;  and  here  I 
may  observe,  en  passant,  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  fox-hunting,  which 
was  ever  a  passion  with  me,  I  never 
could  understand  that  inveterate  pur- 
suit of  game  to  which  some  men  devote 
themselves — thus,  grouse-shooting  and 
its  attendant  pleasures !  of  stumping 
over  a  boggy  mouutain  from  day-light 
till  dark,  never  had  much  attraction  for 
me  ;  and,  as  to  the  delights  of  widgeon 
and  wild-duck  shooting,  when  pur- 
chased by  sitting  up  all  night  in  a 
barrel,  with  your  eye  to  the  bung.  Til 
none  of  it — no,  no !  give  me  shooting 
or  angling  merely  as  a  divcrt'mentoy  a 
pleasant  interlude  between  breakfast 
and  luncheon-time,  when,  consigning 
your  Manton  to  a  corner,  and  the  game 
keeper  "  to  the  dogs,"  you  once  more 
humanize  your  costume  to  take  a  canter 
with  the  daughters  of  the  house  ;  or, 
if  the  day  look  louringly,  a  match  of 
billiards  with  the  men. 

I  hive  ever  found  that  the  happiest 
portions  of  existence  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  chrouicle.  We  may — nay,  we 
must,  impart  our  miseries  and  annoy- 
ances to  our  many  "  dear  friends," 
whose  forte  is  sympathy  or  consola- 
tion— and  all  men  are  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  their  woes  ;  not  so  with 
their  joys  :  some  have  a  miser-like 
pleasure  iu  hording  them  up  fur  their 
own  private  gratification  ;  others — and 
they  are  prudent — feel  that  the  narra- 
tive is  scarcely  agreeable  even  to  their 
best  friends  ;  and  a  few,  of  whom  I 
con  l  ess  myself  one,  are  content  to  be 
happy  without  knowing  why,  and  to 
have  pleasant  souvenirs,  without  being 
able  to  explain  them. 

Such-  must  be  my  apology  for  not 
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xi ore  minutely  entering:  upon  an  ac- 
count of  my  life  at  CalTonby.  A  fort- 
night had  now  seen  me  enfonce,  the 
daily  companion  of  two  beautiful  girls 
in  all  their  walks  and  rides,  through  a 
romantic,  unfrequented  country,  seeing 
but  little  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family;  the  gentlemen  being  entirely 
occupied  by  their  election  tactics,  and 
Lady  Callonby  being  a  late  riser,  sel- 
dom appeared  before  the  dinner  hour. 
There  was  not  a  cliff  upon  the  bold 
and  rocky  coast  we  did  not  climb,  not 
a  cave  upon  the  pebblv  beach  un vi- 
sited ;  sometimes  my  fair  companions 
would  bring  a  volume  of  Metestasio 
down  to  the  little  river  where  I  used 
to  angle;  and  the  "gentle  craft**  was 
often  abandoned  for  the  heart-thrilling 
verses  of  that  delightful  poet.  Yes, 
many  years  have  passed  over,  and 
these  scenes  are  still  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  though  they  had  been  of 
yesterday.  In  my  memory,  I  say,  as 
for  thee 

u  Qui  ta  si  te, 
Ti  tOYrtrai  di  me." 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
house  became  full  of  company,  from 
the  garret  to  the  cellar.  Country  gen- 
tlemen and  their  wives  and  daughters 
came  pouring  in,' on  every  species  of 
conveyance  known  since  the  flood ; 
family  coaches,  which,  but  for  their 
yellow  panels,  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  hearses,  aud  high  barouches, 
the  "  entree"  to  which  was  accom- 
plished by  a  step-ladder,  followed  each 
other  iu  what  appeared  a  never-end- 
ing succession ;  and  here  I  may  note 
an  instance  of  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  conveyances,  from  an  incident 
to  which  I  was  a  witness  at  the  time. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  second 
day  came  a  maiden  lady  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ennistimon,  Miss 
Elizabeth  O'Dowd,  the  last  of  a  very 
old  aud  highly  respectable  family  in 
the  county,  and  whose  extensive 
property,  thickly  6tudded  with  free- 
holders, was  a  strong  reason  for  her 
being  paid  every  attention  in  Lord 
Callonby's  power  to  bestow.  Miss 
Betty  O'Dowd — for  so  was  she  gene- 
rally styled — was  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  an  old  maid  ;  stiff  as  a  ram- 
rod, and  so  rigid  in  observance  of  the 
proprieties  of  female  conduct,  that  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Clare  gentry — 
Diana  was  a  hoyden  compared  to  her. 

Miss  Betty  lived,  as  1  have  said,  near 
Ennistimon,  and  the  road  from  thence 
to  Callonby  at  the  time  I  speak  of — 
it  was  before  Mr.  Nimmo — was  as  like 


the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  as  a  re- 
spectable highway  ;  there  were  holes 
that  would  have  made  a  grave  for  any 
maiden  lady  within  fifty  miles;  and 
rocks  thickly  scattered  enough, to  prove 
fatal  to  the  strongest  wheels  that  ever 
issued  from  M  Hutton's."  Miss  O'Dowd 
knew  this  well ;  she  had  upon  one  oc- 
casion been  upset  in  travelling  it—and 
a  slate-coloured  silk  dress  bore  the  dye 
of  every  species  of  mud  and  mire  to  be 
found  there,  for  many  a  year  after,  to 
remind  her  of  the  misfortune,  and  keep 
open  the  wound  of  her  sorrow.  When, 
therefore,  the  invitation  for  Callonby 
arrived,  a  grave  council  of  war  was  sum- 
moned, to  deliberate  upon  the  mode  of 
transit,  for  the  honor  could  not  be  de- 
clined, M  coute  qui  coute."  The  chariot 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  Nicholas  de- 
clared it  would  never  reach  the  44  Mo- 
rawn  Beg,"  as  the  first  precipice  was 
called  ;  the  inside  car  was  long  since 
pronounced  unfit  for  hazardous  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  only  resource  left,  was 
what  is  called  in  Hibernian  parlance, 
a  "  low-backed  car,"  that  is,  a  car  with- 
out any  back  whatever  ;  it  being  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  common 
agricultural  conveyance  of  the  country* 
upon  which,  a  feather  bed  being  laid, 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  are 
generally  conveyed  to  fairs,  wakes,  and 
stations,  &c.    Put  tin?  her  dignity,  if 
not  in  her  pocket,  at  least  wherever  it 
could  be  most  easily  accommodated, 
Miss  O'Dowd  placed  her  fair  self,  in  all 
the  plenitude  of  her  charms  and  the 
grandeur  of  a  "  bran  new  green  silk," 
a  "little  off  the  grass,  and  on  the 
bottle,"  (I  love  to  be  particular,)  upon 
this  humble  voiturc,  and  set  out  on 
her  way,  if  not  "rejoicing,"  at  least 
consoled  by  Nicholas,  that  44  it 'id  be 
black  dark  when  they  reached  the 
house,  and  the  devil  a  one  'id  be  the 
wiser  than  if  she  came  in  a  coach  aud 
four."    Nicholas  was  right ;  it  was  per- 
fectly dark  on  their  arrival  at  Callonby, 
and  Miss  O'Dowd  having  dismounted, 
and  shook  her  plumage,  a  little  crumpled 
by   her  half-recumbent  position  for 
eight  miles,  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  receive  the  most  courteous 
attentions  from  Lady  Callonby,  and 
from  his  Lordship  the  most  Battering 
speeches  for  her  kindness  in  risking 
herself  and  bringing  her  horses  on  such 
a  dreadful  road,  and  assured  her  of  his 
getting  a  presentment  the  very  next 
assizes  to  repair  it ;  M  for  we  intend, 
Miss  O'Dowd,"  said  he,  M  to  be  most 
troublesome  neighbours  to  you  in  fu- 
ture." 
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The  evening  passed  off  most  hap- 
pily. Miss  O'Dowd  was  delighted 
witn  her  hosts,  whose  character  she  re- 
solved to  maintain  in  spite  of.  their  re- 
putation for  pride  and  haughtiness. 
Lady  Jane  sang  an  Irish  melody  for 
her,  Lady  Callonby  gave  her  slips  of 
a  rose  geranium  she  got  from  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  and  Lord  Kilkee  won  her 
heart  by  the  performance  of  that  most 
graceful  step  'yclept"  cover  the  buckle" 
in  an  Irish  jig.  But,  alas!  now  short- 
lived is  human  bliss,  for  while  this  es- 
timable Udy  revelled  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour,  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles hung  suspended  above  her 
head ;  in  plain  English,  she  had,  on  ar- 
riving at  Callonby,  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary scrutiny  into  the  nature  of 
her  conveyance,  ordered  Nicholas  to 
be  at  the  door  punctually  at  eleven ; 
and  then  to  take  an  opportunity  of 

n';ly  slipping  open  the  drawing-room 
,  and  giving  her  an  intimation  of  it, 
that,  she  could  take  her  leave  at 
once.  , 

Nicholas  was  up  to  time,  and  hav- 
ing disposed  rhe  conveyance  under  the 
shadow  of  the  porch,  made  bis  way  to 
the  door  of  the  drawing-room  unseen 
and  unobserved.  He  opened  it  gently 
and  noiselessly,  merely  sufficient  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  apartment,  in  which, 
from  the  glare  of  the  lights,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  voices,  he  was  so  bewil- 
dered that  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  recognized  his  mistress.  At  last  he 
perceived  her  ;  she  was  seated  at  a 
card  tabic,  playing  whist  with  Lord 
Callonby  for  her  partner.    Who  the 

other  players  were,  he  knew  not  

A  proud  man  was  Nicholas,  as  he  saw 
his  mistress  thus  placed,  actually  sitting, 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  forenint 
the  Lord,"  but  his  thoughts  were  b«nt 
upon  other  matters,  and  it  was  no  time 
to  indulge  his  vauntings. 

He  strove  for  some  time  patiently, 
to  catch  her  eye,  for  she  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  permit  of  this,  but  without 
success.  He  then  made  a  slight  at- 
tempt to  attract  her  attention  by  beck- 
oning with  his  finger  ;  all  in  vain.  "  Oh 
murlner,"  said  he,  M  what's  this  for?  I'll 
have  to  spake  afther  all." 

"  Four  by  honours,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, "and  the  odd  trick.  Another 
double  I  believe,  Miss  O'Dowd." 

Miss  O'Dowd  nodded  a  graceful 
assent,  while  a  sharp-looking  old  dow- 
ager at  the  side  of  the  table  called  out, 
"  a  rubber  of  four  only,  my  Lord  ;"  and 
now  began  an  explanation  from  the 


whole  party  at  once.  Nicholas  saw 
this  was  his  time,  and  thought  that  in 
the  melee\  his  hint  might  reach  hi*  mis- 
tress unobserved  by  the  remainder  of 
the  company.  He  accordingly  pro- 
truded his  head  into  the  room,  and 
placing  his  finger  upon  the  side  of  bis 
nose,  and  shutting  one  eye  knowingly, 
with  an  air  of  great  secrecy,  whispered 
out,  "  Miss  Betty — Miss  Bettv,  ala- 
nah  1"  For  some  minutes  the  hum  of 
the  voices  drowned  his  admonitions — 
but  as,  by  degrees,  waxing  warmer  in 
the  cause,  he  called  out  more  loudly, — 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  spot  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  certainly  the  appearance 
of  Nicholas  at  the  moment  was  well 
calculated  to  astonish  the  "  elegant"  of  a 
drawing-room.  With  his  one  eye  fixed 
eagerly  in  the  direction  of  his  mistress, 
his  red  scratch  wig  pushed  back  off  his 
forehead,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  en- 
deavour to  be  heard  :  there  he  stood, 
perfectly  unmindful  of  all  around,  save 
Miss  O'Dowd  herself.  It  may  well  be 
believed,  that  such  an  apparition  could 
not  be  witnessed  with  gravity,  and,  ac- 
cordingly a  general  titter  ran  through 
the  room,  the  whist  party  still  con- 
tending about  odd  tricks  and  honours, 
being  the  only  persons  insensible  to  the 
mirth  around  them — w  Miss  Betty, 
arrah,  Miss  Betty,"  said  Nicholas  with 
a  sigh  that  converted  the  subdued 
laughter  of  the  guests  into  a  perfect 
burst  of  mirth. 

M  Eh,"  said  his  Lordship,  turning 
round  ;  u  what  is  this  ?  we  are  losing 
something  excellent,  1  feaT." 

At  this  moment,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Nicholas,  and,  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  laughed  immoderately.  It 
was  now  Miss  Betty's  turn  ;  she  was 
about  to  rise  from  the  table,  when  the 
well-known  accents  of  Nicholas  fell 
upon  her  ear.  She  fell  back  in  her 
seat — there  he  was  :  the  messenger  of 
the  foul  fiend  himself  would  have  been 
more  welcome  at  that  moment  Her 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  and  temples  ; 
her  hands  tingled  ;  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  when  she  opened  them,  there  stood 
the  accursed  Nicholas  glowering  at  her 
still. 

"  Man — man  !"  said  she  at  length  ; 
44  what  db  you  mcau,  what  do  you  want 
here?" 

Poor  Nicholas,  little  guessing  that 
the  question  was  intended  to  throw  a 
doubt  upon  her  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  conceiving  that  the  hour  for  the 
announcement  had  come,  hesitated  fot 
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how  he  should  designate  the  "the  thing,  you  know,   it  at  the 

conveyance ;  it  waa  not  a  coach,  nor  door." 

t  buggy,  nor  a  jaunting  car  ;  what  All  his  Lordship's  politeness  was  too 

should  be  say?  little  for    the  occasion,  and  Miss 

«  Miss  Bettr,  the— the— the— ,"  and  O'Dowd's  tenantry  were  lost  to  the  Cal- 

bere  he  looked  indescribably  droll ;  lonby  interest  for  ever. 


Chap.  IV.— Perplexities. 
«  A  very  prstty  quarrel  as  it  stands."— 77»«  Rivah. 


"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  my 
Lord/'  said  a  servant,  entering  the 
luncheon-room  where  we  were  all  as- 
sembled. 

*  Now  then,  Mr.  Lorrequer,"  said 
Lord  Callouby,  "  allons,  take  another 
glass  of  wine,  and  let  U9  away.  1  ex- 
pect you  to  make  a  most  brilliant 
speech,  remember !" 

His  Lordship  here  alluded  to  our  in- 
tention of  visiting  a  remote  barony, 
where  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  was 
that  day  to  be  held,  and  at  which  I 
was  pledged  for  a  "  neat  and  appropri- 
ate" oration  in  abuse  of  the  corn  laws 
and  the  holy  alliance. 

u  I  beg  pardon,  ray  Lord,"  said  her 
Ladyship  in  a  most  languishing  tone  ; 
"  but  Mr.  Lorrequef  is  pre-engaged  ; 
he  has  for  the  last  week  been  promis- 
ing and  deferring  his  visit  to  the  new 
conservatory  with  me  ;  where  he  is  to 
find  oat  four  or  five  of  the  Swiss 
shrubs  that  Collins  cannot  make  out — 
and  which  I  am  dying  to  know  all 
about." 

"Mr.  Lorrequer  is  a  false  man 
then,  said  Lady  Catherine,  "  for  he 
said  at  breakfast,  that  we  should  devote 
this  afternoon  to  the  chalk  caves,  as  the 
tide  will  be.  so  far  out,  wc  can  sec  them 
all  perfectly." 

"  And  I,"  said  Lord  Kilkee,  u  must 
put  in  my  plea,  that  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Lorrequer  is  booked  for  a  coursing 
match — *  Mouche  versus  Jessie/ — 
Guiltv  or  not  guilty  ?" 

Lady  Jane  alone  of  all  said  not  a 
word. 

"Guilty  on  every  count  of  the  in- 
dictment," said  I ;  "  I  throw  myself  on 
the  mercv  of  the  court." 

u  Let  nis  sentence  then  be  banish- 
ment," said  Lady  Catherine  with  af- 
fected anger,  "and  let  him  go  with 
Papa." 

**  I  rather  think,"  said  Lord  Kilkee, 
"  the  better  plan  is  to  let  him  visit  the 
conservatory,  for  I'd  wager  a  fifty  he 


finds  it  more  difficult  to  invent  botany, 
than  canvass  freeholders  ;  eh  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Jane,  for  the 
first  time  breaking  silence,  "that 
Mamma  is  infinitely  flattered  by  the 
proposal  that  Mr.  Lorrequer's  company 
is  conferred  upon  heT  for  his  sins.*1 

u  I  am  not  to  be  affronted,  nor 
quizzed  out  of  my  chaperon  ;  here,  Mr. 
Lorrequer,"  said  Lady  Callouby  ris- 
ing, M  get  Smith's  book  there,  and  let 
me  have  your  arm  ;  and  now,  young- 
ladies,  come  along,  and  learn  some* 
thing  if  you  can." 

"  An  admirable  proviso,"  said  Lord 
Kilkee,  laughing  ;  "if  his  botany  be 
only  as  authentic  as  the  au  ograpbs  he 
gave  Mrs.  MucDermot,  and  all  of 
which  he  wrote  himself,  in  my  dressing- 
room  in  half  an  hour.  Napoleon  was 
the  only  difficult  one  in  the  number.'' 

Most  foTtunatclv  this  unfair  disclo- 
sure did  not  reach  her  Ladyship's 
ears,  as  she  was  busily  engaged  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  and  1  was  yet  unussaileu 
in  reputation  to  her. 

"  Good  by,  then,"  9aid  Lord  Cal- 
lonby  ;  "  we  meet  at  seven  ;"  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  little  party  were  scat- 
tered to  their  several  destinations. 

"  How  very  hot  you  have  this  place, 
Collins,"  said  Lady  Callonby  as  we 
eutered  the  conservatory. 

*•  Only  seventy-five,  my  Lady,  and 
the  Magnolias  require  heat." 

I  here  dropped  a  little  behind,  as  if 
to  examine  a  plant,  and  in  a  half-whis- 
per said  to  Lady  Jane — 

"  How  came  it  that  you  alone,  Lady 
Jane,  should  forget  I  had  made  another 
appointment  ?  I  thought  you  wished 
to  make  a  sketch  of  Craigmoran  Abbey, 
did  you  forget  that  we  were  to  ride 
there  to-day  V" 

Before  she  could  reply,  Lady  Cal- 
lonby called  out—"  Oh,  here  it  is,  Mr. 
Lorrequer.  Is  this  a  heath  ?  that  is  the 
question." 

Here  her  Ladyship  pointed  to  a 
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little  scrubby  thing,  that  looked  very 
like  a  birch  rod.  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine it  most  minutely,  while  Collins 
waited  with  all  the  intense  anxiety  of 
a  man  whose  character  depended  on 
the  sentence. 

"  Collins  will  have  it  a  jungermania," 
said  she. 

"  And  Collins  is  right,"  said  I,  not 
trusting  myself  with  the  pronunciation 
of  the  awful  word  her  Ladyship  ut- 
tered. 

Collins  looked  ridiculously  happy. 

"  Now  that  is  so  delightful,"  said 
Lady  Callonby,  as  she  stooped  to  look 
for  another  puzzle. 

**  What  a  wretch  it  is,'*  said  Lady 
Catherine,  covering  her  face  with  a 
handkerchief. 

44  What  a  beautiful  little  flower," 
said  Lady  Jane,  lifting  up  the  bell  of  a 
44  lobelia  splendens." 

"You  know  of  course,"  said  I, 
"what  they  call  that  flower  in  France, 
L'amour  tendre." 

44  Indeed !" 

**  True,  I  assure  you  ;  may  I  present 
you  with  this  sprig  of  it,"  cutting  off  a 
small  twig,  and  presenting  it  at  the 
same  instant  unseen  by  the  others. 

She  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then 
extending  her  fair  and  taper  hand 
took  it.  I  dared  not  look  at  her  as  she 
did  so,  but  a  proud  swelling  triumph  at 
my  heart  nearly  choked  me. 

44  Now  Collins,"  said  Lady  Callonby, 
"  I  cannot  find  the  Alpen  tree  I  brought 
from  the  Grundcnwald." 

Collins  hurried  forward  to  her 
Ladyship's  side. 

Lady  Catherine  was  also  called  to 
assist  in  the  search.      J  • 

I  was  alone  with  Lady  Jane. 

"  Now  or  never,"  thought  I  ;  I  he- 
sitated— I  stammered— my  voice  fal- 
tered.    She  saw  my  agitation :  she 

fwrticipated  in,  and  increased  it.  At 
;i?t  I  summoned  up  courage  to  touch 
her  hand  ;  she  gently  withdrew  it — but 
so  gently,  it  was  not  a  repulse. 
"  If  Lady  Jane,"  said  I  at  length, 

44  if  the  devoted  " 

M  Holloa,  there,"  said  a  deep  voice 
without ;  44  is  Mr.  Lorrequer  there  V" 

It  was  Lord  Kilkee,  returned  from 
his  coursing  match.  None  but  he  who 
has  felt  such  an  interruption,  can  feel 
for  me.  I  shame  to  say  that  his  bro- 
therhood to  her,  for  whom  I  would  have 
perilled  my  life,  restrained  me  not  from 
something  very  like  a  hearty  commen- 
dation of  him  to  the  powers  that 

burn  

«  Down  dogs,  there — down,"  con- 


tinued he,  and  in  a  moment  after  en- 
tered the  conservatory  flushed  and 
heated  with  the  chace. 

"Mouche  is  the  winner — two  to 
one— and  so,  Master  Shallow,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pounds." 

Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  lost  the 
wager,  had  it  only  taken  a  little  longer 
to  decide  it !  I  of  course  appeared 
overjoyed  at  my  dog's  success,  and 
listened  with  great  pretence  of  interest 
to  the  narrative  of  the  44  run,"  the  more 
so,  because  that  though  perhaps  more 
my  friend  than  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  Lord  Kilkee  evidently  liked 
less  than  them,  my  growing  intimacy 
with  his  sister;  and  I  was  anxious  to 
blind  him  on  the  present  occasion, 
when,  but  for  his  recent  excitement, 
very  little  penetration  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  detect  that  something  un- 
usual had  taken  place. 

It  was  now  so  nearly  dark,  that  her 
ladyship's  further  search  for  the  alpine 
treasure  became  impossible,  and  so  we 
turned  our  steps  back  towards  the 
house. 

44  Any  letters  ?"  said  her  ladyship 
to  a  servant,  as  she  crossed  the  hall. 

44  Only  one,  my  lady — for  Mr.  Lor- 
requcr,  I  believe." 

44  For  me !"  thought  I ;  "how  is  thia  ?** 
My  letters  had  been  hitherto  alwavs 
left  in  Kilrush.  Wl  iy  was  this  for- 
warded here?  I  hurried  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  I  found  a  double 
letter  awaiting  me.  The  writing  was 
Curzon's,  and  contained  the  words  44  to 
be  forwarded  at  once"  on  the  direction. 
I  opened  and  read  as  follows  : — 

44  Dear  Lorrbquer, — Haveyou  any 
recollection,  among  your  numerous 4 es- 
capades' at  Cork,  of  having  grievously 
insulted  a  certain  Mr.  Giles  Beamish,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed  ?  If  you  have, 
I  say,  let  me  know  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  whether  the  offence  be  one 
admitting  of  apology — for  if  not,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul — a  more 
wrothy  gentleman  than  the  aforesaid, 
it  has  rarely  been  my  evil  fortune  to 
foregather  with.  He  called  here  yester- 
day to  inquire  your  address,  and  at  my 
suggestion  wrote  a  note,  which  I  now 
enclose.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and 
am  ever  yours  faithfully, 

44  C.  Clrzon. 

44  N.B. — I  have  not  seen  his  note, 
so  explain  all  and  every  thing." 

The  inclosed  letter  ran  thus  : 

44  Sir, — It  can  scarcely  liave  escaped 
your  memory,  though  now  nearly  two 
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months  since,  that  at  the  Mayor's 
dejune  in  Cork,  yon  were  pleased  to 
make  merry  at  my  expense,  and  expose 
me  and  my  family  for  your  amusement 
This  is  to  demand  an  immediate  apo- 
logy, or  that  satisfaction  which,  as  an 
officer,  you  will  not  refuse,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

**  Giles  Beamish. 

«  SHinhurnc's  HoieL" 

M  Giles  Beamish!  Giles  Beamish!" 
said  I,  repeating  the  name  in  every 
variety  of  emphasis,  hoping  to  obtain 
M>me  clue  to  the  writer.  Had  1  been 
appoiuted  the  umpire  between  Dr. 
Wall  and  his  reviewers,  in  the  late 
controversy  about M  phonetic  signs,"  I 
could  have  not  been  more  completely 
puzzled  than  by  the  contents  of  this 
note.  "  Make  merry  at  his  expense  P 
a  great  offence  truly — I  suppose  I 
have  laughed  at  better  men  than  ever 
he  was  ;  and  I  can  only  say  of  such 
innocent  amusement,  as  Fa  I  staff  did  of 
sack  and  sugar,  if  such  be  a  sin,  "  then 
heaven  help  the  wicked."  But  I  wish 
I  knew  who  he  is,  or  what  he  alludes 
to,  provided  he  is  not  mad,  which  I 
begin  to  think  not  improbablo.  By  the 
by,  my  Lord,  do  you  know  any  such 
person  in  the  south  as  a  Mr.  Beamish, 
Giles  Beamish  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  Lord  Callonby, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper,  **  there 
are  several  of  the  name  of  the  highest 
respectability.  One  is  an  alderman  of 
Cork — a  very  rich  man,  too — but  I 
don't  remember  his  christian  name." 

u  An  alderman,  did  you  say  T 

**  Yes.  Alderman  Beamish  is  very 
well  known.  I  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently— a  short,  florid,  little  man." 

"  On,  it  must  be  him,"  said  I,  mus- 
ingly, •*  it  must  have  been  this  worthy 
alderman,  from  whose  worshipful  person 
I  tore  the  robe  of  office  on  the  night  of 
the  fete.  But  what  does  he  mean  by 
my  'exposing  him  and  his  family'?' 
Why,  zounds,  his  wife  and  children 
were  not  with  him  on  the  pavement. 
Oh,  I  see  it ;  it  is  the  mansion-house 
school  of  eloquence ;  did  not  Sir 
William  Curtis  apologise  for  not  ap- 
pearing at  court,  from  having  lost  an 
eye,  which  he  designated  as  an  awful 
'  domestic  calamity.' 

It  being  now  settled  to  my  satisfac- 
tion  that  Mr.  ^Beamish  and  the  great 
uncloaked  were  "convertible  terms," 
I  set  about  making  the  amende  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  possible.  I 
wrote  to  the  alderman  a  most  pacific 
epistle,  regretting  that  my  departure 
from  Cork  deprived  me  of  making  re- 


paration before,  and  expressing  a  most 
anxious  hope  that  "  he  caught  no  cold," 
and  a  fervent  wish  that  u  he  would  live 
many  years  to  grace  and  ornament  the 
dignity  of  whicn  his  becoming  costume 
was  the  emblem."  This  I  enclosed  in 
a  note  to  Curzon,  telling  him  how  the 
matter  occurred,  and  requesting  that 
he  would  send  it  by  his  servant,  to- 
gether with  the  scarlet  vestments 
which  he  would  find  in  my  dressing- 
room.  Having  folded  and  sealed  this 
despatch,  I  turned  to  give  Lord  Cal- 
lonby au  account  of  the  business,  and 
showed  bim  Beamish's  note,  at  which 
he  was  greatly  amused  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  furnished  food  for  mirth  for  the 
whole  party  during  the  evening.  The 
next  morning  I  set  out  with  Lord  Cal- 
lonby on  the  long  threatened  canvass- 
ing expedition — with  the  details  of 
which  I  need  not  burden  my  M  Con- 
fessions." Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when 
Lord  Kilkec  was  advocating  Toryism 
in  the  west,  I,  his  accredited  ambassa- 
dor, was  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods 
the  prelacy,  the  peerage,  and  the  pen- 
sion list— a  mode  of  canvass  well 
worthy  of  imitation  in  these  trouble- 
some times ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  prospect  of  success  from  having 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
the  principal  can  always  divest  himself 
of  any  unpleasant  consequences  as 
regards  inconsistency,  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  his  friend,  *•  who  went  too 
far,"  as  the  appropriate  phrase  is. 

Nothing  could  be  more  successful 
than  our  mission.  Lord  Callonby 
was  delighted  beyond  bounds  with  the 
prospect,  and  so  completely  carried 
away  by  high  spirits,  and  so  perfectly 
assured  that  much  of  it  was  owing  to 
my  exertions,  that  on  the  second 
morning  of  our  tour — for  we  proceeded 
through  the  county  for  three  days — 
he  came  laughing  into  my  dressing- 
room,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

**  Here,  Lorrequer,"  said  he,  "  here's 
news  for  you.  You  certainly  must 
read  this,"  and  he  handed  me  a  copy 
of  the  "  Clare  Herald,"  with  an  ac- 
count of  our  meeting  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

After  glancing  my  eye  rapidly  over 
the  usual  routine  in  such  cases.  Humph, 
ha — nearly  200  people  —  most  re- 
spectable farmers — room  appropriately 
decorated — *•  Callonby  Arms" — **  after 
the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman 

rose  "  Well.no  matter.  Ah!  here 

it  is  :  "  Mr.  Lorrequer  here  addressed 
the  meeting,  with  a  flow  of  eloquence 
it  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  our  privilege 
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to  have  witnessed  the  equal  of.  He 
began  by— "  humph — 

44  Ah,"  said  his  lordship,  impatiently, 
••you  will  never  find  it  out — look  here. 

*  Mr.  Lorrequcr,  whom  we  have  men* 
tioned  as  having  made  the  highly  ex- 
citing speech,  to  be  found  in  our  first 
page,  is,  we  understand,  the  son  of  Sir 
Guy  Lorrequer  of  Elton,  in  Shrop- 
shire— one  of  the  wealthiest  baronets 
in  England.  If  rumour  speak  truly, 
there  is  a  very  near  prospect  of  an 
alliance  between  this  talented  and  pro- 
mising young  gentleman,  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  daughter  of  a 
certain  noble  Eari,  with  whom  he  has 
been  for  some  time  domesticated.'  Eh, 
what  think  you  ?  son  of  Sir  Guy  Lor- 
requer. I  always  thought  my  old 
friend  a  bachelor,  but  you  see  the 

*  Clare  Herald'  knows  better.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  last  piece  of  intelligence, 
it  is  very  good — is  it  not  f" 

- 44  Capita),  indeed,"  suid  I,  trying  to 
laugh,  and  at  the  same  time  blushing 
confoundedly,  and  looking  as  ridicu- 
lously as  need  be. 

It  now  struck  me  forcibly  that  there 
was  something  extremely  odd  in  his 
Lordship's  mention  of  this  paragraph, 
particularly  when  coupled  with  his  and 
Lady  Callonby's  manner  to  me  for  the 
last  two  months.  They  knew  enough 
of  my  family,  evidently,  to  be  aware  of 
my  station  and  prospects— or  rather 
my  want  of  both — and  yet  in  the  face 
ot  this  they  not  only  encouraged  me  to 
prolong  a  most  delightful  visit,  but  by 
a  thousand  daily  and  dangerous  op- 
portunities, absolutely  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  sex, 
seemingly  without  fear  on  their  parts. 
44  Eh  bicn,"  thought  I,  with  my  old 
philosophy,  "Time,  that  *  pregnant 
old  gentleman/  will  disclose  all,  and  so 
laizzcz  alter** 

My  reveries  on  my  good  and  evil 
fortune  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
letter  which  reached  me  that  evening, 
having  been  forwarded  from  Callonby 
by  a  special  messenger.  44  What !  an- 
other epistle  from  Curzon,"  said  I,  as 
my  eye  caught  the  address,  and  won- 
dered not  a  little  what  so  pressing 
emergency  had  called  forth  the  words 
on  the  cover — 44  to  be  forwarded  with 
haste.1'  I  eagerly  broke  the  seal  and 
read  the  following : 

44  My  Dear  Harry, — I  received 
yours  on  the  llth,  and  immediately 
despatched  your  note  and  the  raiment 
to  Mr.  Beamish.  He  was  from  home  at 
the  time,  but  at  eight  o'clock  I  was  sent 


for  from  the  men  to  see  two  gentlemen 
on  most  pressing  business.  I  hurried 
to  my  quarters,  and  there  found  the 
aforesaid:  Mr.  B.  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  whom  he  introduced  as  Dr.  de 
Courcy  Finucane,  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia — as  warlike  looking  a  gentle- 
man, of  his  inches,  some  five  feet  three, 
as  you  would  wish  to  see.  The  mo- 
ment I  appeared,  both  rose,  and  com- 
menced a  narrative,  for  such  I  judge 
it  to  be,  but  so  energetically  and  so 
completely  together,  that  I  could  only 
bow  politely,  and  at  last  request  that 
one,  or  the  other,  would  inform  me  of 
the  object  of  their  visit.  Here  began 
the  tug  of  war,  the  Dr.  saying,  4  Arrab, 
now  Giles* — Mr.  Beamish  interrupting 
by  4  Whisht,  I  tell  vc— how,  can't  you 
let  me?  Ye  see,  Mr.  Curzoin' — for  so 
they  both  agreed  to  designate  me. 
At  last,  completely  worn  out,  I 
said, 4  Perhaps  you  have  not  received 
rav  fiiend's  note  ?'  At  this  Mr.  Bea- 
mish reddened  to  the  eyes,  and  with 
the  greatest  volubility  poured  forth  a 
flood  of  indignant  eloquence,  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  check  ;  but 
in  this  I  failed,  for  after  informing 
me  pretty  clearly  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  your  story  of  the  alderman  nor  his 
cloak,  added,  that  he  firmly  believed 
your  pretended  reparation  was  only  a 
renewed  insult  and  that— But  in  a 
word,  he  used  such  language,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  take  him  short ;  and 
the  finale  is,  that  I  agreed  you  should 
meet  him,  though  still  ignorant  of  what 
he  calls  the  4  original  offence.*— But 
heaven  knows,  his  conduct  here  last 
last  night  demands  a  reprimand,  and  I 
hope  you  may  give  it ;  and  if  you 
shoot  him,  we  may  worm  out  the 
secret  from  bis  executors.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  politeness  of  the 
parties  on  my  consenting  to  this  ar- 
rangement. Dr.  Finucane  proposed 
Carrigaholt,  as  the  rendezvous,  about 
12  miles,  I  believe,  from  Kilrush,  and 
Tuesday  evening  at  six  as  the  time, 
which  will  be  the  very  earliest  moment 
we  can  arrive  there.  So,  pray,  be  up 
to  time,  and  believe  me  yours, 

4«  C.  Curzon.'' 

SatunLry  Li\mng. 

It  was  late  on  Monday  evening 
when  this  letter  reached  me,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  I  was  then 
about  40  Irish  miles  Irom  the  place 
mcutioned  by  Curzon,  and  after  briefly 
acquainting  Lord  Callonhy  that  I  was 
called  ofl*  by  duty,  I  hurried  to  my 
room  to  puck  my  clothes,  itnd  agaia 
read  over  this  extraoidinary  epUtle. 
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I  confess  it  ditl  appear  something  the  killing  kindness  with  which  he  re- 
droll,  how  completely  Curzon  seemed  fuses  all  accommodation — the  Talley- 
to  imbibe  the  passion  for  fighting  from  rami  air  of  his  short  note*,  dated  from 
these  *'  blood-thirsty  Irishmen."  For  the  •*  Travellers,"  or  **  Brookes,"  with 
by  his  own  showing  he  was  utterly  the  words  8  o'clock  or  .3  o'clock  on 
ignorant  of  my  ever  having  offended  the  cover,  all  indicative  of  the  friendly 
tab  Mr.  Beamish,  of  whom  I  recol-  precipitancy  of  the  negotiation.  Then 
lected  nothing  whatever.  Yet  when  when  all  is  settled,  the  social  style 
the  gentleman  waxes  wrothv,  rather  with  which  he  asks  von  to  take  a 
than  inconvenience  him,  or  perhaps  "cutlet"  with  him  at  the  "  Clarendon," 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  mess,  he  not  to  go  home— arc  only  to  be  equalled 
coolly  says,  "oh,  my  friend  shall  meet  by  the  admirable  tact  on  the  ground—, 
you,"  aud  then  his  pleasant  jest  "  find  the  studiously  elegant  salute  to  the 
oat  the  cause  of  quarrel  from  his  ex»  adverse  party,  half  a  la  Napoleon,  and 
ecutors  V*  half  Beau  Brumell — the  politely  offered 

Truly,  thought  I,  there  is  no  cqua-  snuff-box — the  coquetting  raillery  about 

nimitv  like  his  who  acts  as  your  second  10  paces  or   12 — arc    certainly  the 

in  a  duel.  The  gentlemanlike  urbanity  beau  ideal  of  the  stoicism  which  pre- 

with  which  he  waits  on  the  opposite  hides  sending  your  friend  out  of  the 

frieud — the    conciliating    tone    with  world  like  a  gentleman, 
which  he  proffers  implacable  enmity — 
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How  very  often  is  the  face  of  external  take  the  evening  title.    The  rillig*, 

nature  at  variance  with  the  thoughts  which  consisted  of  merely  a  few  small 

and  actions—*'  the  sayings  and  doing*"  cabins,  was  still  from  Its  situation  a 

we  may  be  most  intent  upon  at  the  pleasing  object  in  the  picture,  and  the 

moment.  >  How  many  a  gay  and  bril-  blue  smoke  that  rose  in  slender  columns 

liant  bridal  party  has  wended  its  way  from  the  humble  dwellings,  took  from 

to  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  amid  the  scene  its  character  of  loneliness, 

a  downpour  of  rain,  one  would  sup-  and  suggested  feelings  of  home  and 

pose  sufficient  to  quench  the  torch  of  homely    enjoyments,   which  human 

Hymen,  though  it  binned  as  brightly  habitations,  however  lowly,  never  fail 

as*  Mr.   Drumraond's  oxygen  light  ;  to  do. 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  frequently  •*  At  any  other  time,"   thought  I, 

are  the  bluest  azure  of  heaven  and  the  "and  how  I  could  have  enjoyed  all 

most  balmy  airs  shed  upon  tue  heart  this,  but  now — and,  ha,  I  find  it  is 

bursting  with  affliction,  or  the   head  already  past  five  o'clock,  and  if  I  urn 

lnjwed  with  grief,  and  without  any  de-  rightly  informed  I  am  still  above  a 

sire  to  impugn,  as  a  much  higher  au-  mile  from  Craigmoran,  where  we  were 

thority  has  done,  the  moral  character  to  meet." 

of  ihe  moon.  How  many  a  scene  of  I  had  dismissed  my  conveyance  when 
blood  and  rapine  has  it*  mild  radiance  nearing  the  village,  to  avoid  observa- 
illumined.  Such  reflections  as  these  tion,  and  now  took  a  foot-path  over  the 
camethronging  to  my  mind,  as  on  the  hills.  Before  I  had  proceeded  half-a- 
aftcrnoon  of  Tuesday  I  u eared  the  mile,  the  scene  changed  completely.  I 
little  village  of  our  rendezvous.  The  found  myself  traversing  a  small  glen, 
scene  which  in  all  it «  peaceful  beauty  grown  over  with  a  low  oak  scrub,  and 
lay  before  me,  was  truly  a  bitter  con-  not  presenting  on  any  side  the  slightest 
trast  to  the  occasion  that  led  me  thither,  trace  of  habitation.  I  saw  that  the 
1  stood  upon  a  little  peninsula  which  ground  had  been  selected  by  an  adept, 
separates  the  Shannon  from  the  wide  The  j:len,  w  hich  grew  narrow  as  I  ad- 
Atlantic.  On  one  side  the  placid  river  vaneed,  suddenly  disclosed  to  my  view* 
flowed  on  its  course,  between  fields  of  a  glimpse  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  which 
waving  corn,  or  rich  pasturage — the  the  then  declining  sun  was  pouring  a 
beautiful  Island  of  Scattery,  with  its  flood  of  puipl-  ubxy.  I  It  id  scarcely 
picturesque  ruins  reflected  in  the  un-  turned  from  the  eoMiornphition  of  tins 
rippled  tide — the  cheerful  voices  of  the  beautiful  object,  when  a  lo.ig  joU- 
reapcrs,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  whittle  attracted  my  attention.  1 
children  were  mingled  with  the  sea-  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence 
man's  cry  of  the  sailors,  who  were  it  proceeded,  ami  discovered  at  some 
"  heaving  short"  on  their  anchor,  to  distance  from  me  three  figures  standing 
Vol.  IX.  x 
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betide  the  ruin  of  an  old  Abbey,  which 
I  now  for  the.  first  time  perceived. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  doubts  on 
the  subject  they  had  been  speedily 
resolved,  for  I  now  saw  one  of  the 
party  waving  his  hat  to  me,  whom,  as 
I  advanced,  I  recognized  to  be  Curzon; 
he  came  forward  to  meet  me,  and,  in 
the  few  hundred  yards  that  intervened, 
before  our  reaching  the  others,  ex- 
plained as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
opposite  partv  ;  which,  after  all,  was 
but  little.  Mr.  Beamish,  my  adversa- 
ry, he  described  as  a  morose,  fire-eat- 
iug  southern,  that  evidently  longed 
for  an  "affair"  with  a  military-man, 
then  considered  a  circumstance  of  some 
eclat  in  the  south  ;  his  second,  the 
doctor,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  far 
•*  the  be9t  of  the  cut-throats,"  a  'most 
amusing  little  personage,  full  of  his 
own  importance,  and  profuse  in  his 
legends  of  his  own  doings  in  love  and 
war,  and  evidently  disposed  to  take 
the  pleasing  side  of  every  occurrence 
in  lite ;  they  both  agreed  in  but  one 
point — a  firm  and  fixed  resolve  to  give 
no  explanation  of  the  quarrel  with  me. 
'*  So,  then,"  said  I,  as  Curzon  hurried 
over  the  preceding  account,  44  you  ab- 
solutely know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
reason*  for  which  I  am  about  to  give 
this  man  a  meeting." 

44  No  more  than  you."  said  Curzon, 
with  imperturbable  gravity  ;  44  but  oue 
thing  I  am  certain  of — had  I  not  at 
once  promised  him  such,  he  would 
have  posted  you  in  Limerick  the  next 
morning  ;  and,  as  you  know  our  mess 
rule  in  the  4-th,  I  thought  it  best  " 

44  Oh,  certainly,  quite  right;  but  now 
are  you  quite  certain  I  am  the  man 
who  offended  him  ?  for  I  solemnly  as- 
sure von,  I  have  not  the  most  remote 
recollection  of  having  ever  heard  of 
him." 

44  That  point,"  said  Curzon,  44  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of,  for  he  not  only 
designated  you  a«  Mr.  Harry  Lorre- 
qucr,  but  the  gentleman  that  made  all 
Cork  laugh  so  heartily,  by  his  repre- 
sentation of  Othello." 

4'  Stop  !"  s  lid  I,  44  say  not  a  word 
more  ;  I'm  his  man." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the 
ruins,  and  turning  a  corner  came  in  full 
contact  with  the  enemy  ;  they  had 
been  resting  themselves  on  a  tomb- 
stone, and  rose  as  we  approached. 

41  Allow  me,"  said  Curzon,  stepping 
a  little  in  advance  of  me  ;  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Lorrequer 
— Dr.  Finicane  ;  Dr.  Finicane  —  Mr. 
Lorrequer." 


*  Finucane,  if  quite  agreeable  to 
you  ;  Finucane,"  said  the  little  gentle- 
man, as  he  lifted  his  hat  straight  off  his 
head,  and  replaced  it  most  accurately, 
by  way  of  salute.  **  Mr.  Lorrequer,  it 
is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  make  your 
acquaintance."  Here  Mr.  Beamish 
bowed  stiffly,  in  return  to  my  saluta- 
tion, and  at  the  instant  a  kind  of  vague 
sensation  crossed  my  mind,  that  those 
red  whiskers,  and  that  fierv  face  were 
not  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  but  the 
thumbscrews  of  the  holy  office  would 
have  been  powerless  to  refresh  niy 
memory  as  to  when. 

44  Captain."  said  the  doctor,  44  may  I 
request  the  favor  of  your  company  this 
way,  one  minute  /'  they  both  walked 
aside  ;  the  only  words  which  reached 
me  as  I  moved  off,  to  permit  their  con- 
ference, being  an  assurance  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor,  44  that  it  was  a  sweet 
spot  he  picked  out,  for,  by  having 
them  placed  north  and  south,  neither 
need  have  a  patch  of  sky  behind  him." 
Very  few  minutes  sufficed  for  prelimi- 
naries, and  they  both  advanced,  smirk- 
ing and  smiling,  as  if  they  had  just 
arranged  a  new  plan  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  poor,  or  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  instead  of  mak- 
ing preparations  for  sending  a  gentle- 
man out  of  the  world. 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  cap- 
tain," said  the  doctor,  44  you  step  the 
distance,  and  I  give  the  word.* 

44  Exactly,"  said  Curzon. 

After  a  joking  allusion  to  my  friends 
length  of  limb,  at  which  we  all  laughed 
heartily,  we  were  placed,  Curzon  and 
the  doctor  standing  and  breaking  tbe 
line  between  us  ;  the  pistols  were  then 
put  into  our  hands,  the  doctor  saying — 
44  Now,  gentlemen,  III  just  retire  six 
paces,  and  turn  round,  which  will  he 
quite  time  enough  to  prepare,  and  at  the 
word  *  fire,' ye'll  blaze  away;  mind  now." 
With  a  knowing  wink,  the  doctor  de- 
livered this  direction,  and  immediately 
moved  off ;  the  word  44  fire"  followed, 
and  both  pistols  went  off  together. 
My  hat  was  struck  near  the  top,  and. 
as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  perceived 
that  my  ball  had  taken  effect  upon  my 
adversary  ;  he  was  wounded  a  little 
below  the  knee  and  appeared  to  steady 
himself  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
44  Your  friend  is  hit,"  said  Curzon,  to 
the  doctor,  who  now  cume  forward 
with  another  pistol. 

44  Your  friend  is  hit." 

44  So  I  perceive,"  said  he,  placing 
his  finger  on  the  spot ;  44  but  tt  is  no 
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harm  in  life;  so  we  proceed,  if  you 
please. 

•*  Yon  don't  mean  to  demand  another 
shot?"  said  Curzon. 

•*  Faith,  do  I,"  said  the  doctor  coolly. 

*  Then,"*  said  Curzon,  "  I  must  tell 
you  most  unequivocally,  I  refuse,  and 
shall  now  withdraw  vay  friend  ;  aud 
had  it  not  been  for  a  regulation  pecu- 
liar to  our  regiment,  but  uever  intend- 
ed to  include  cases  of  this  nature,  we 
had  not  been  here  now  ;  for  up  to  this 
hour  my  principal  and  myself  are  in 
otter  ignorance  of  any  cause  of  offence 
ever  having  been  offered  by  him  to 
Mr.  Beamish." 

"  Giles,  do  you  hear  this  ?"  said  the 
doctor. 

But  Giles  did  not  hear  it,  for  the 
rapid  loss  of  blood  from  his  wound  had 
so  weakened  him,  that  he  had  fainted, 
and  now  lay  peaceably  on  the  grass. 
Etiquette  was  now  at  an  end,  and  we  all 
ran  forward  to  assist  the  wounded  man; 
for  some  minutes  he  lay  apparently 
miiie  senseless,  and  when  he  at  last 
rallied  and  looked  wildly  about  him, 
it  appeared  to  be  with  difficulty  that 
be  recalled  any  recollection  of  the  place, 
and  the  people  around  him  ;  for  a  few 
seconds  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon 
the  doctor,  and  with  a  lip  pale  and 
bloodless,  and  a  voice  quivering  from 
w  eakness,  said, 

**  Fin !  didn't  I  tell  ye,  that  pistol 
always  threw  high— oh  !"and  this  he  said 
with  a  sigh  that  nearly  overpowered 
him,  •*  Oh,  Fin,  if  you  had  only  given 
me  the  saw-haudled  oue,  that  I  qui 
tucd  to  ;  but  it  is  no  use  talking  now." 

lu  my  inmost  heart  I  was  grateful 
to  the  little  doctor  for  his  mistake,  for 
I  plainly  perceived  what  •the  saw- 
handled  one  he  was  used  to*  might 
have  done  for  me,  and  could  not  help 
muttering  to  myself  with  good  Sir 
Andrew — M  If  I  had  known  he  was  so 
cunning  of  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damned  before  that  I  fought  with  him." 

Our  first  duty  was  now  to  remove 
the  wounded  man  to  the  high  road, 
about  which  both  be  himself  and  his 
second  seemed  disposed  to  make  *oiue 
difficulty  ;  they  spoke  together  for  a 
few  moments  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  then  the  doctor  addressed  us — 
**  We  feel,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  concealment  from  you  ;  but  the 
troth  is,  we  have  need  of  great  circum- 
spection here,  for  I  must  inform  you, 
we  are  both  of  us  bound  over  in  heavy 
recognizances  to  keep  the  peace." 

*  Bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  !" 
said  Curzon  and  myself  together. 


"  Nothing  less  ;  and  although  there 
is  nobody  hereabout  would  tell,  yet  if 
the  affair  got  into  the  papers  by  any 
means,  why  there  are  some  people  in 
Cork  would  like  to  press  my  friend, 
there,  for  he  is  a  verv  neat  shot  when 
he  has  the  saw-hanJle,"  and  here  the 
doctor  winked. 

We  had  little  time  permitted  us  to 
think  on  the  oddity  of  meeting  men  in 
such  circumstances,  for  we  were  now 
obliged  to  contribute  our  aid  in  con- 
veying him  to  the  road,  where  some 
means  might  be  procured  for  his  trans- 
fer to  Kilruph,  or  some  other  town  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  he  was  by  this 
time  totally  unable  to  walk. 

After  halt  an  hour's  toiling,  we  at 
last  did  reach  the  high-way,  by  which 
time  I  had  ample  opportunity,  short  as 
the  space  was,  to  see  something  of  the 
character  of  our  two  oppom  nts.  It 
appeared  that  the  doctor  exercised  the 
most  absolute  control  over  his  large 
frieud,  dictating  and  commanding  in  a 
tone  which  the  other  never  ventured 
to  resist;  for  a  moment,  or  two  Mr. 
Beamish  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be 
conveyed  by  night  to  Kilrush.  where 
he  might  find  means  to  cross  the  Shan- 
non into  Kerry.  Thi?,  however,  the 
doctor  opposed  strenuously,  f:om  the 
risque  of  publicity  ;  and  finally  settled 
that  we  should  all  go  in  a  body  V,  his 
friend,  Father  Afalachi  Brennan's 
house,  only  two  miles  off,  where  the 
sick  man  would  have  the  most  tender 
care,  and  w  hat  the  doctor  considered 
equally  iudispensible,  we  ourstlves  a 
most  excellent  suppeT,  and  a  hearty 
welcome. 

M  You  know  Father   Malachi,  of 
course,  Mr.  Lorrequer?" 

"  1  am  ashamed  to  say  I  do  not." 
"  Not  know  Malachi  Brennau  and 
live  in  Clare  I  Well,  well,  that  is 
strange  ;  sure  he  is  the  priest  of  this 
country  for  twelve  miles  in  every  di- 
rection of  you.  and  a  better  man,  and 
a  plea6anter,  there  (iocs  not  live  in  the 
diocese  ;  though  I'm  his  cousin  that 
says  iL° 

After  professing  all  the  possible 
pleasure  it  would  afford  my  friend  and 
myself  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Father  Malachi,  we  proceeded  to  place 
Mr.  Beiimish  iu  a  cur  that  ivas  passing 
at  the  time,  and  started  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  good  priest.  The  whole 
of  the  way  thither  I  was  occupied 
but  by  one  thought,  a  burning  anxiety 
to  know  the  cause  of  our  quairel,  and 
1  longed  for  the  moment  whtn  I  might 
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get  the  doctor  apart  from  hia  friend,  to 
make  the  enquiry. 

*  There—look  down  to  your  left, 
where,  you  see  the  lights  shining  so 
brightly,  that  is  Father  Malaclii's 
house ;  as  sure  as  my  name  is  De 
Courcy  Finucane,  there's  fun  going 
on  there  this  night." 

*«  Why,  there  certainly  does  seem  a 
great  illumination  in  the  valley  there  " 
said  I. 

44  May  I  never,"  said  the  doctor,  "  if 
it  isn't  a  station  " 

44  A  station  ! — pray  may  I  ask  " 

44  You  need  not  ask  a  word  on  the 
subject ;  fur,  if  I  am  a  true  prophet, 
you'll  know  what  it  means  before 
morning." 

A  little  more  chatting  together 
brought  us  to  a  narrow  road,  Hanked 
on  either  side  by  high  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn, and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  we 
stood  before  the  priest's  residence,  a 
long,  white-washed,  thatched  house, 
having  great  appearance  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Arrived  here,  the 
doctor  seemed  at  once  to  take  on  him 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  party ; 
for,  after  raising  the  latch  and  entering 
the  house,  he  returned  to  us  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  said, 

44  Wait  a  while  now  ;  we'll  not  go  in 
to  Father  Malachi  'till  we've  put  Giles 
to  bed." 

We,  accordingly,  lifted  him  from  off 
the  car,  and  assisted  him  into  the 
house,  and  following  Finucane  down 
a  narrow  passage,  at  last  reached  a 
most  comfortable  little  chamber,  with  a 
neat  bed ;  here  we  placed  him,  while 


the  doctor  gave  some  directions  to  a 
bare-headed,  red-legged  hussey,  with- 
out aiiocs  or  stockings,  and  him**  If 
proceeded  to  examine  the  wound, 
which  was  a  more  serious  one  than  it 
at  first  appeared. 

After  half  an  hour  thus  occupied, 
during  which  time  roars  of  nu-rru 
ment  and  hearty  peals  of  laughing- 
burst  upon  us,  every  time  the  door 
opened,   from  a  distant  part  of  the 
house,  where  his  reverence  was  enter- 
taining his  friends,  and  which,  as  often 
as  they  were   heard  by  the  doctor 
seemed  to  produce  in  him  sensations 
not    unlike   those  that  afflicted  the 
"wedding  guest"  in   the   44  Ancient 
Mariner j"  wheuhe  heard  the "  loud  bas- 
soon," and  as  certainly  imparted  an 
equally  longing  desire  to  be  a  partaker 
in  the  mirth.  We  arranged  everything 
satisfactorily  for  Mr.  Beamish'*  com- 
fort, and  with  a  large  basin  of  vinegar 
and  water,  to  keep  his  knee  cool,  and 
a  strong  tumbler  of  hot  punch,  to  keep 
his  heart  warm — homoeopathic  medi- 
cine is  not  half  so  new' as  Dr.  Hahu- 
ncman  would  make  us  believe— we  left 
Mr.  Beamish  to  his  own  meditations, 
and  doubtless  regrets  that  he  did  not 
get  *4  the  saw-handled  one,  he  was  used 
to,"  while  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
bows  to  Father  Malachi  Brennnn. 

But,  as  I  have  no  intention  to  treat 
the  good  priest  with  ingratitude,  I 
shall  not  present  him  to  my  readers  at 
the  tail  of  a  chapter  ;  here  then  1  re^t. 
and  here,  if  the  influenza  does  not  take 
me  bv  the  nose,  ad  intcriuh  I  shall  be 
found" 44  confessing"  this  day  month. 


NAPItVs  HISTORY  OF  THE  PKNINSt'LAR  WAR.' 


The  Fifth  Volume  of  Major-General 
Napier's  Peninsular  War  has  been 
how,  for  some  time,  in  the  hands  of  his 
readers,  and  is,  as  the  former  were,  both 
interesting  and  important.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  if  the  interest  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates  is  not  greater  at  the 
present  day,  than  even  during  the  stir- 
ring period  when  they  occurred  ;  as 
they  come  upon  us,  after  the  lassitude 
of  a  long  peace,  with  a  force  and  a 


freshness  that  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  them,  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  dazzled  and  distracted  by  the 
tumult  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  vari- 
ous astounding  military  exploit*,  which 
marked  the  tide' of  war,  as  it  rolled  its 
fiery  surges  over  a  convulsed  and  agi- 
tated world.  Ccrtaiu  it  is  that  the 
transactions  in  the  Peninsula  were 
worthy  of  a  more  concentrated  atten- 
tion than  could  be  givei>lo  them,  while 
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so  many  things  of  almost  equal  moment 
were  claiming  public  attention  >  and 
our  author  has  done  well  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  season  of  quiet  and  reflection, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  his 
readers  those  stores  of  knowledge, 
which  his  personal  experience,  as  well 
as  his  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
principal  actors  upon  that  theatre  of 
British  glory  which  he  has  ohosen  to 
illustrate,  has  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand. 

Of  his  capabilities  for  the  task  which 
be  has  undertaken,  it  is  not  now  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  speak.  We  have,  in 
a  former  number,  expressed  our  opinion 
of  his  strength  and  his  weakness  ;  and 
from  thai  we  see  no  reason  to  deviate. 
Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that 
we  have  not  been  sparing  in  praise  of 
the  industry  and  the  sagacity  ot  our  au- 
thor, nor  have  we  stopped  to  notice 
some  few  blemishes  w  hich  give  a  rakish 
and  a  school-boy  character  to  his  style, 
in  our  admiration  of  the  perspicacity  of 
his  details,  the  vigour  of  his  narrative, 
•ud  the  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions. 
In  truth,  we  believe  we  are  bad  critics, 
as  we  love  to  find  an  excuse  for  praise 
rather  for  censure  ;  but  maogre  that 
amiable  weakness,  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  that  General  Napier's  present 
Volume  makes  it  a  matter  of  consci- 
ence with  us  to  put  a  restraint  upon 
our  inclinations,  and  to  abate  much  of 
the  cordiality  with  which  wc  should 
rejoice  to  congratulate  him  upon  the 
progress  of  his  labours. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  the 
vigour  of  hi«*  penius  has  been  some- 
what enervated  by  success.  He  slurs 
through  the  less  important  parts  of  his 
history  in  a  careless  and  slovenly  man- 
ner, and  reserves  his  resources  for  those 
more  striking  events  which  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  he  endeavours,  and  often 
succeeds  in  his  endeavour,  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  astonishment, 
and  terror,  aud  admiration.  But  even 
here  we  sometimes  miss  the  sustained 
and  graphic  vigour  by  which  his  former 
attempts  in  thisliuc  were  distinguished. 
In  painting  the  fluctuations  of  a  battle, 
there  is  too  little  of  the  quietude  of 
habitual  command,  and  too  much  of 
the  caircruess  of  tumultuous  excitation. 
Indeed,  we  have  felt  surprise  that  a 
vetcrau.  which  we  know  General 
Napier  to  be,  should  exhibit  the  boyish 
enthusiasm  iu  which  he  indulges,  in 
describing  what  should  be  as  familiar 
to  his  mind  as  daily  occurrences  to 
.ordinary  mea  r  and  the  conviction  has 


been  forced  upon  us,  that,  although  he 
does  not  want  the  head  to  understand, 
or  the  eye  to  describe,  yet  he  does 
want  the  capacity  to  direct  or  to  ori- 
ginate great  achievements. 

Our  next  exception  relates  to  his 
depreciating  notice  of  the  efforts  of  the 
heroic  Spaniards  for  their  own  libera- 
tion. Assuredly  we  do  not  think  that 
thev  could  have  accomplished  their 
deliverance  themselves;  aud  wc  will 
not  even  affirm  that  Lord  Wellington 
might  not  have  accomplished  it  with- 
out them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read 
General  Napier's  rolumes  without  ad- 
mitting that  our  noble  commander's 
most  signal  successes  were  owing 
chiefly  to  his  superiority  above  the 
French  in  the  article  of  intelligence— 
a  superiority  almost  entirely  caused  by 
the  activity  of  the  Partidas,  in  haras- 
sing the  marches,  impeding  the  com- 
munications, and  intercepting  the  de- 
spatches of  the  enemy.  No  matter 
what  may  have  been  their  deficiencies 
in  the  field,  that  was  a  service  which 
they  well  performed  ;  and  when  wc 
consider  how  importaut  time  is  in  the 
affairs  of  war,  the  value  of  such  service 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated  ;  especially 
as,  iu  the  present  case,  it  was  not  only 
the  means  of  giving  a  great  advantage 
to  the  British  troops,  but  of  fostering 
jealousies,  and  sowing  dissensions, 
amongst  the  unprincipled  invaders. 

Our  next  exception  relates  to  his 
partial  admiration  of  the  French,  and 
the  un-British  feeling  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  treating  of  such  an  event  as 
the  invasion  of  Spain.  Let  a  reader 
take  up  his  work  at  almost  any  page, 
and  he  will  suppose  that  it  is  all  fair 
war — a  struggle  iu  which  cither  party 
may  have  an  equal  right,  and  which  is 
to  be  regarded  more  with  reference 
to  the  skill  or  the  valour,  than  the 
moral  deserts  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged iu  it.  He  would  never  once 
suppose  that  the  invaders  deserved  no 
other  character  than  that  of  robbers  and 
murderers.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
If  General  Napier's  house  was  at- 
tacked by  some  kind  friend,  who  had 
previously  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
seduce  his  wife  ;  and  if  the  treacherous 
and  abandoned  villain  sought  to  ac- 
complish his  nefarious  object  by  blood- 
shed and  conflagration,  it  would  only 
be  an  example,  upon  a  small  scale,  of 
what  was  experienced  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  by  the  universal  Spa- 
nish nation.  And  if  a  writer  in  "  Bell's 
Life  in  London,"  in  narrating  the  above 
supposed  event,  was  almost  wholly 
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silent  respecting  the  moral  enormity  of 
the  offence,  while  noterms  were  suffici- 
ently extravagant  to  express  his  ad- 
miration of  the  courage  and  the  skill 
which  were  evinced  iu  its  perpetration  ; 
if,  moreover,  he  depreciated  the  efforts 
which  the  gallant  General  would,  no 
doubt,  have  made  to  defend  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  from  rapine  and  vio- 
lation, and  noted,  with  a  cool,  sarcastic, 
indolence,  the  deviations  from  the  strict 
line  of  scientific  defence,  which  were 
caused  by  the  very  tumult  and  storm 
of  his  sold  ;  if  our  author  will  suffer 
his  imagination  to  picture  for  him  such 
a  case  as  this,  it  will  go  near  to  afford 
him  a  just  idea  of  what  must  be 
felt  respecting  his  history  by  all  honest 
and  indignant  readers.'  In  truth^h'ra 
work  is  less  a  history  of  the  Spanish 
war,  than  an  apology  for  the  French 
invasion  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
instruction  or  the  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  moral  lesson,  which 
should  ever  be  uppermost  iu  the  his- 
torian's mind,  has  been  most  culpably 
disregarded. 

Indeed,  if  the  animus  of  this  writer 
may  be  collected  from  the  general 
spirit  of  his  work,  "  the  enemy"  who 
were  chiefly  present  to  his  thoughts 
during  the  composition  of  it,  were  not 
the  French,  but  those  whom  he  calls 
the  oligarchy  of  England.  Against 
the  Tory  ministry  who  governed  Eng- 
land during  that  eventful  war,  he  is 
venomous  and  unmeasured  in  his  vitu- 
peration. And,  unhappily  for  himself, 
the  shallowness  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
political  prejudice,  completely  defeats 
his  own  object. 

That  our  resources  might  have  been 
more  abundantly  furnished  for  carrying 
on  the  war  iu  Spain,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  advantage  ;  that  the  supplies 
which  were  afforded  might  have  been 
more  judiciously  administered ;  and 
that  fuller  information  respecting  the 
re  d  character  of  the  contest  in  Spain, 
and  a  more  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  genius  of  the  British  commander, 
would  have  been  desirable  in  our  rulers, 
is  most  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  judge  of  tilings  looking 
back,  and  another  to  judge  of  them  look- 
ing  forward.  General  Napier  but 
lightly  estimates  the  sort  of  check  iu 
which  the  government  was  held  by  the 
profligate  Whig"  opposition,  who  lost 
no  opportunity  of  causing  difficulties 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  who 
were  better  to  Buonaparte  than  an  ad- 
ditional army.  He  forgets  that  ours 
was  a  free  government,  under  which 


the  ministry,  for  every  reverse,  or,  for 
every  turn  of  the  war  that  termed  a 
reverse,  might  be  brought  to  a  sort  of 
parliamentary  court-martial  in  the  face 
of  Europe.  Or,  if  he  holds  these  par- 
ticulars in  mind,  he  does  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  caution, 
and  even  for  the  timidity,  which  the 
servants  of  the  crown  might  have  justi- 
fiably felt,  whether  as  regarded  their 
position  either  at  home  or  abroad,  ia 
every  movement  which  they  made  ia 
that  eventful  contest. 

If  General  Napier  will  refer  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  individuals  of  the 
Whig  opposition,  whose  opinions  upon 
general  politics  were  most  consenta- 
neous with  his  own  at  present,  he  will 
find  that  they  blamed  the  government 
of  Mr.  Percival  much  more  for  the 
largeness  than  for  the  smallness  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  by  which  he  sustained 
the  war  in  Spain;  and  he  may  from 
this  form  a  more  just  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  minister  was 
placed,  by  the  machinations  of  those 
with  whom  he  would,  himself,  had  he 
been  in  parliament  at  the  time,  have, 
in  all  probability,  consorted.  Nor  do 
we  sec  anything  to  surprise  us  in  the 
hatred  which  Whigs  and  revolutionists 
exhibited  towards  Mr.  Percival,  when 
living,  and  the  rancour  which  their 
legitimate  successor  now  evinces  to- 
wards his  memory,  when  dead.  Both 
were  equally  unprincipled.  By  both 
Mr.  Percival  was  regarded  as  the 
uncompromising  guardian  of  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  in  that  there  was  no  mistake.  By 
both,  Jacobinism  in  the  abstract 
seemed  to  be  idolized,  and  Bonaparte's 
military  genius  was  held  in  the  most 
unbounded  admiration*  And,  this  being 
so,  we  were  not  unprepared  for  the 
assault  upon  Mr.  Percival  for  his  pro- 
fligate waste  of  the  resources  of  Eug- 
laud  by  the  men  of  his  own  day,  and 
by  Major-Gcneral  Nanier,  for  his  pe- 
nury, in  doling  out  these  resources, 
wheu  the  interest  of  the  country  re- 
quired a  liberal  expenditure,  "  grudg- 
ingly, and  of  necessity .**  Nor,  do  we 
think  that  his  predecessors  in  the 
work  of  calumny  would  deem  that  our 
author,  although  he  has  reversed  their 
charges,  has  done  bad  service.  A 
temporary  obloquy  may  be  excited 
now,  by  accusing  that  great  and  good 
man  of  an  impolitic  parsimony,  as  it 
was  when  he  lived,  by  accusing  him  of 
an  unprincipled  profusion  ;  and  those 
who  look  not  beyond  the  present,  are 
incapable  of  seeing  bow  much  each 
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must  *<?rve  as  a  commentary  upon  the 
other,  and  how  both  must  thus  be  dis- 
credited in  the  judgment  of  the  future 
historian. 

Had  our  author  confined  his  com- 
plaint to  the  real  cause  of  offence  ;  had 
ne  stripped  of  iu  mask  the  base  and 
treacherous  Jacobinism,  which  sought 
by  depreciating  the  military  power  of 
England,  and  magnifying  that  of  France, 
to  lower  the  heart  and  the  hopes  of  the 
country  in  the  impending  contest ;  had 
he  shewn  how  this  must,  of  necessity, 
have  cooled  the  ardour  and  crippled 
the  resources  of  any  government  de- 
pending upon  popular  support,  while 
it  afforded  a  corresponding  encourage- 
ment to  the  common  enemy  ;  had  he 
held  up   to   merited  reprobation  the 
palliators  of  French  atrocities,  the  men 
whosciupled  not M to  call  evil,good,  and 
good,  evil ;"  and  who  hesitated  not  to 
rejoice  iu  the  invasion  of  Spain,  as  the 
bright  era  of  its  moral  and  political 
renovation, — he  would  have  done  well. 
The  wickedness  of  evil-doers  might 
thus  be  rebuked,  and  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men  put  to  6hame.    Had  he 
taken  to  task  that  able  organ  of  the 
revolutionary   party,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
reputation  ;  had  he  detected  the  un- 
soundness of  its  views,  and  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  its  predictions,  and  em- 
ployed the  power  of  scornful  sarcasm 
which  he  possesses,  in  branding  its 
base  and  canting  sophistry  with  merited 
indignation,  we  could  well  believe  that 
Major-General  Napier  wus  really  soli- 
citous for  the  removal  of  those  impedi- 
ments which  prevented  the  British 
government  from  bestowing  all  its 
energies  upon  the  ardent  and  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain.  But, 
teeing  that  he  leaves  untouched  those 
sources  of  national  difficulty,  which 
hung,  as  it  were,  upon  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  the  government  at  home,  even 
as  the  Guerillas  and  the  Partidas 
upon  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  no 
candid  reader  can  help  regarding  his 
complaints  as  partaking  more  of  the 
rancour  of  the  partizan,  than  the hont  st 
reprehension  of  the  dispassionate  his- 
torian. 

With  General  Napier's  views  re- 
specting questions  of  domestic  policy* 
we  do  uot  meddle  ;  they  are  wholly 
beside  our  purpose,  eveu  if  they  were 
not  below  contempt.  He  appears  to 
us  to  be  an  uneducated  bigot  of  the 
vulgarest  democracy,  intoxicated  with 
self-conceit,  and  thinking  it  a  fine  thing 
to  strut  upon  his  literary  stilts,  and 


swag  his  saucy  plume  in  the  face  of 
men  who  arc  immeasurably  his  supe- 
riors. But  we  tell  him  this  that,  until 
democratic  England  has  evinced  the 
wisdom  and  the  pruwes*,  the  righteous 
determination,  and  the  noble  perseve- 
rauce,  that  distinguished  aristocratic 
England  under  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, that  has  been  ovcrtlirown.it  were 
wiser  to  restrain  his  boasting.  We 
trust  in  God  the  occasion  may  not  soon 
arise,  when  efforts,  like  those  of  Wel- 
lington may  be  necessary  for  our  pre- 
servation ; — but,  if  they  did,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  events  would  soon 
occur  which  would  rebuke  the  folly  of 
the  military  historian,  and  convince 
him,  that  if,  iu  the  transactions  which 
he  now  records,  there  was  a  feebleness, 
a  vacillation,  and  a  want  of  prompti- 
tude in  the  conduct  of  our  rulers,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  for  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  carry  on  the  war — all  those 
evils  would  be  only  aggravated  one 
hundred  fold,  by  the  caprice  and  the 
violence,  the  ignorance  and  the  profli- 
gacy, which  would  be  sure  to  charac- 
terise a  more  unmitigated  democracy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  re- 
marks, that  we  do  not  regard  Major 
General  Napier's  history  as  perfect. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has 
done  good  service  in  recording,  as  he 
has  done,  the  great  events  in  which  he 
bore  no  inglorious  part,  and  illustrating, 
as  he  has  done,  transactions  which  it 
required  knowledge  and  experience 
such  as  he  possessed  to  make  plain  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  geueral  rea- 
der.   He  has  thus  furnished  materials 
of  which  some  future  writer  may  take 
ad  vantage,  in  giving  a  really  enlightened 
account  of  the  contest  in  Spain  ;  and 
we  look  to  Mr.  Alison,  if  nis  history 
of  the  French  revolution  should  extend 
so  far,  as  one  who  will  yet  avail  him- 
self abundantly  of  our  author's  re- 
searches and  of  his  skill,  while  he  es- 
chews the  errors  of  the  intemperate 
politician,  and  rebukes,  with  an  unspa- 
ring severity,  the  shallow  impertinences 
of  the  factious  pamphletet  r.    We  will, 
by  those  who  know  us,  be  believed, 
when  wc  say,  that  we  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  speak  thus  of  one  who  be- 
longs to  a  profession  which  we  love, 
and  who  freauently  evinces  a  spirit  and 
an  ability  which  wc  would  delight  to 
houor  ;  but  truth  and  justice  required 
from   us  this  exposure,  and  having 
made  it,  we  proceed  to  the  much  more 
agreeable  task  of  making  known  the 
merits  of  Major-General  Napier's  work 
to  our  readers. 
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His  last  volume  brought  down  his 
history  to  tlie  siege  of  Badajos,  which 
he  described  with  a  force  and  a  fidelity 
which  we  never  remember  to  have  seeu 
exceeded.  By  that  memorable  exploit, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  laid  a  basis  for 
more  extended  operations  in  Spain, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  General'* 
present  volume  to  describe  ;  and  it  is 
but  right  to  say,  that  he  does  not  suffer 
his  political  prejudice*  to  interfere 
vmch  with  his  estimate  of  the  transcen- 
dant  merits  of  our  great  commander. 
Indeed.thc  services  of  this  extraordinary 
man  are  such  as  surpass  all  praise  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  ut  not  to  regard  as 
providential  the  circumstances  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  our  army, 
vhen  it  is  our  conscientious  persuasion 
that  the  complicated  difficulties  with 
which  be  had  to  contend  could  have 
been  mastered  by  no  other  man  in  the 
British  empire.  " 

Buonaparte  was  now  intent  upon  his 
Russian  campaign.  The  intruder,  Jo- 
seph, was  in  Madrid,  and  at  variance 
with  almost  all  the  generals  by  whom 
the  French  troops  in  the  various  parts 
of  Spain  were  commanded.  They  de- 
spised him  for  his  want  of  generalship, 
and  he,  wiih  a  feeling  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  felt  displeased  with  them 
for  their  arbitrary  severities,  and  their 
tyrannous  ex  tctions. 

Wellington  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
cooped  up  within  the  territory  of  Por- 
tugal. By  the  successes  of  the  last 
campaign,  it  was  free  to  him  to  operate 
either  upon  the  north  or  the  south  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  chose  the  former,  as 
well  because  success  in  that  direction 
would  bring  him  nearer  to  cutting  off 
the  communication  of  the  enemy  with 
France,  as  that  the  lateness  of  the  bar- 
vests  in  Leon  and  Castile  promised  a 
more  continued  supply  of  provisions  for 
his  army. 

Nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
French  troops  were  still  in  arms  in  the 
Peninsula.  Seventy-six  thousand,  un- 
der Suehet,  composed  the  armies  of 
Catalonia  and  Arragon.  Forty-nine 
thousand  composed  the  army  ot  the 
North,  under  Caffarelli,  aud  were 
distributed  on  the  grand  line  of  com* 
muuieation  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Bur- 
gos :  of  these,  two  divisions  were  des- 
tiued  to  reinforce  Mannont.  Nine- 
teen thousand  composed  the  army  of 
the  centre,  "occupying  a  variety  of 
posts  in  a  circle  round  the  capital,  and 
having  a  division  in  La  Mancha." 
Sixty-three  thousand  composed  the 
army  of  the  South,  under  Soult,  occu- 


pying Andalusia  and  a  part  of  Estre- 
madora.  "  The  army  of  Portugal,  un- 
der Marmont,  consisted  of  seventy 
thousand  men  ;'*  these  occupied  Leon, 
part  of  Old  Castile,  and  the  As  tunas ; 
their  front  was  upon  the  Tormes  ;  and 
a  division  watched  the  movements  iu 
Galhcia. 

Joseph  saw  that  it  was  now  options) 
with  Wellington  to  direct  his  force 
against  any  of  the  divisions  of  the 
French  army;  and,  accordingly,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  which,  wher- 
ever the  attack  was  made,  there  should 
be  a  concentration  of  force  by  which 
it  might  be  resisted.  His  chief  anxiety, 
however,  seemed  to  be  about  the  secu- 
rity of  Madrid,  which,  considering  the 
position  of  affairs  at  that  time,  he  va- 
lued at  more  than  its  importance. 
Both  Marmont  and  Soult  respectively 
apprehended  that  they  would  be  the 
object  of  the  British  commander ;  and, 
accordingly,  their  advice  respected, 
chiefly,  the  exigencies  in  which  they 
imagined' that  they  would,  separately, 
be  placed  ;  and  they  either  thwarted 
or  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their 
king  in  a  manner  that  was  well  cal- 
culated to  provoke  his  indignation. 
Of  the  strife  which  prevailed  between 
Joseph  and  Soult,  the  following  may 
serve  to  convey  some  idea  to  the 
reader.  The  latter  was  directed  by 
the  king 

"  To  keep  Drouet,  with  one  third  of 
the  army  of  the  south,  so  far  advanced 
in  Estremadura,  as  to  have  direct  com- 
munication with  Geueral  Trielhard  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  and  be  especi- 
ally ordered  that  Drouet  should  pass  that 
river,  if  Hill  passed  it." 

"  The  duke  of  Da!  mat  i  a  would  not 
suffer  Drouet  to  stir,  and  Joseph,  whose 
jealousy  had  been  excited  by  the  marshal's 
power  in  Andalusia,  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command.  The  inflexible  duke 
replied  that  the  king  had  already  virtually 
done  so  by  sending  orders  direct  to 
Drouet,  that  ho  was  ready  to  resign,  but 
he  woald  not  commit  a  gross  military 
error.  Drouet  cotdd  scarcely  arrive  in 
time  to  help  Marmont,  and  would  be  too 
weak  for  the  protection  of  Madrid,  bol 
bis  absence  would  ruin  Andalusia,  because 
the  allies,  whose  force  in  Estremadurn  m  as 
very  considerable,  could  in  five  march?* 
reach  Seville,  and  take  it  on  the  sixth; 
then  communicating  with  the  fleets  it 
Cadiz  they  would  change  their  line 
of  operations  without  loss,  and  unite  with 
thirty  thousand  other  troops,  British  sad 
Spanish,  who  were  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
lala,  iu  the  Niebla,  on  the  side  of  Alosxia, 
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and  under  Ballesteros  in  tho  Ronda.  A 
new  army  roii<ht  nUo  come  from  the 
ocean,  and  Drouet,  once  beyond  the  Ta- 
pis, could  not  return  to  Andalusia  in  less 
than  twelve  days;  Marmont  could  scarcely 
rome  there  in  a  month;  the  force  under 
his  own  immediate  command  was  spread 
all  over  Andalusia,  if  collected  it  would 
not  furnish  thirty  thousand  sabres  and 
bayonets,  exclusive  of  Drouet,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  province  would  be  un- 
avoidable. 

•       •       •       •       •  • 

"  For  these  reasons  Soult  would  not 
permit  Drouet  to  quit  Estremadura,  yet 
he  promised  to  reinforce  him,  and  so  to 
press  Hill,  that  Graham,  whom  he  sup- 
posed  still  at   Portalegre,   should  be 
obliged  to  bring  up  the  first  and  sixth 
divisions.    In  fine,  he  promised  that  a 
powerful  body  of  the  allies  should  be 
forced  to  remain  in  Estremadura,  or  Hill 
would  be  defeated  and  Badwjos  invested. 
This  dispute  raged  during  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  meanwhile  the 
English  general,  well  acquainted  from 
the  intercepted  letters  with  these  dissen- 
sions made  arrangements,  so  as  to  confirm 
each  genera)  in  his  own  peculiar  views." 

Andalusia  was  now  supposed  to  be  the 
object  of  the  British  general ;  and  all 
his  address  was  employed  in  confirm- 
ing them  in  that  erroneous  persuasion. 
In  truth,  such  a  design  had  been  se- 
riously entertained,  and  was  but  re- 
cently relinquished  ;  and  the  secret 
despatches  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
mmt,  in  which  this  first  intention  had 
been  fully  declared,  was,  by  their  cul- 
jwblc  negligence,  suffered  to  appear  in 
a  Gibraltar  newspaper,  and  served,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  satisfy  Soult  that 
immediate  hostilities  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. Hill's  position  at  Almarcz, 
which  he  hud  so  gloriously  captured, 
menaced,  alike,  the  north  and  the 
south  ;  but  he  took  care  to  disseminate 
a  rumour  that  the  invasion  of  Anda- 
lusia was  at  hand.  M  Graham,  indeed, 
returned  to  Beira,  with  the  first  and 
sixth  divisions  of  Cotton's  cavalry ;  but 
as  Hill  was  at  the  same  time  rein- 
forced, and  Graham's  march  sudden 
ami  secret,  the  enemy  were  again  de- 
ceived in  all  quarters.  For  Marmont 
and  the  king,  reckoning  the  number  of 
divisions,  thought  the  bulk  of  the  allies 
was  in  the  north,  and  did  not  discover 
that  Hill's  corps  had  been  nearly 
doubled  in  numbers,  though  his  division 
seemed  the  same,  while  Soult,  not  im- 
mediately aware  of  Grahams  departure, 
fouud  Hill  more  than  a  match  for  Drouet, 
and  still  expected  the  allies  in  Anda- 
lutta." 
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The  reader  will  at  once,  perceive 
that  Wellington  had  to  fight  for  more 
than  victory.  He  must  take  care  not 
to  purchase  success  over  one  division 
of  the  French  army,  at  an  expense  that 
might  leave  him  unequal  to  the  others. 

Having  succeeded  iu  deceiving  Soult, 
and  isolating,  in  some  measure,  the 
army  of  Portugal,  the  British  general 
proceeded  vigorously  in  that  course  of 
action  on  which  he  had  resolved,  and 
took  every  human  precaution  that  his 
great  design  should  now  experience 
no  serious  interruption.  The  rartidas, 
and  the  Spauish  forces,  were  directed 
to  operate  on  the  flanks  and  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  An  expedition,  under 
Sir  Home  Pophara,  was  to  commence 
operation  on  the  coast  of  Biscay,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  Caflarelli's  division,  and  withholding 
them  from  the  succour  of  Marmont. 
A  Sicilian  expedition  was  to  menace 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Suchet  from  reinforcing 
the  king.  And  the  garrison  at  Gib- 
raltar, together  with  the  Anglo- Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  troops  in  the  Iala 
de  Leon;  insurrections  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordoba,  and  the  Spanish  army 
under  Baliesteros,  were  so  to  occupy 
Soult,  as  to  prevent  him  overwhelming 
Hill,  before  the  latter  had  effected  his 
junction  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Bittish  army. 

But  Marmont  now  clearly  under- 
stood the  drift  of  these  extended  ar- 
rangements, and  he  was,  our  author 
tells  us, 

"  A  man  to  be  feared.  He  possessed 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  courage, 
moral  nnd  physical,  scientific  acquirements, 
experience  of  war,  and  great  facility  in 
the  moving  of  troops ;  he  was  strong  of 
body,  in  the  flower  of  life,  eager  for  glory, 
and  although  neither  a  great  nor  a  fortu- 
nate commander,  such  a  one  as  might 
boar  the  test  of  fire.  His  army  was 
weak  iu  cavalry,  but  admirably  organise!; 
for  he  had  laboured,  with  successful  dili- 
gence, to  restore  that  discipline,  which 
had  been  so  much  shaken  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Massena's  campaign,  and  by  the 
unceasing  operations  from  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro  to  the  last  retreat  from 
Beira." 

Wellington  was  soon  before  Sala- 
manca, the  forts  of  which  he  straitly 
invested.  The  French,  at  first,  retired 
at  his  approach.  But  the  strength  of 
the  forts  had  been  underrated ;  and  in- 
tercepted returns  showed  the  Duke, 
that  the  armies  of  the  south  and  of 
Portugal  were  far  stronger  than  he  had 
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supposed.  MarmoTit  quietly  remained 
in  observation  at  Fuenteel  Sauco,  until 
his  expectation  of  reinforcements  justi- 
fied him  in  retracing  his  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  forts. 

"  Meanwhile  Marmont,  who  had  re- 
mained in  person  ut  Fueute  el  Sauco, 
united  there,  on  the  20th,  four  division* 
of  infantry  and  u  brigade  of  cavalry,  fur- 
nishing about  twenty-live  thousand  men 
of  all  arms,  with  which  he  marched  to 
the  succour  of  the  forts.  His  approach 
over  an  open  country  Was  descried  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  a  brigade  of  the 
fifth  division  was  immediately  called  off 
from  the  siege,  the  battering  train  was 
sent  across  the  Tormes,  and  the  army, 
which  was  in  bivouac  on  the  Salamanca 
side  of  St.  Christoval  formed  in  order  of 
bHttle  on  the  top.  This  position  of 
Christovnl  was  about  four  miles  long, 
and  rather  concave,  the  ascent  in  front 
steep,  and  tangled  with  hollow  roads  and 
stone  enclosures,  belonging  to  the  villages, 
but  the  summit  wbb  broad,  even,  and 
covered  with  ripe  corn ;  the  light  was 
flanked  by  the  Upper  Tormes,  and  the 
left  dipped  into  the  country  bordering  the 
Lower  Tormes,  for  in  passing  Salamanca, 
that  river  makes  a  sweep  round  the  back 
of  the  position.  The  infantry,  the  heavy 
cavalry,  and  the  guns  crowned  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  the  light  cavalry 
fell  back  from  the  front  to  the  low  coun- 
try on  the  left,  where  there  was  a  small 
stream  and  a  marshy  flat.  The  villages  of 
Villares  and  Monte  Rubio  were  behind 
the  left  of  the  position;  the  village  of 
Cabrerizos  marked  the  extreme  right, 
though  the  hill  still  trended  up  the  river. 
The  villages  of  Christoval,  Castillanos, 
and  Moresco,  were  nearly  in  a  line,  along 
the  foot  of  the  heights  in  front,  the  last 
was  somewhat  within  the  allies'  ground, 
and  nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the 
position,  which  completely  commanded 
all  the  country  for  many  miles ;  but  the 
heat  was  excessive,  aud  there  was  neither 
shade,  nor  fuel  to  cook  with,  nor  water 
nearer  than  the  Tormes. 

««  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  tho 
enemy's  horsemen  approached,  pointing 
towards  the  left  of  the  position,  as  if  to 
turn  it  by  the  Lower  Tormes,  whereupon 
the  British  light  cavalry  made  a  short 
forward  movement  and  a  partial  charge 
took  place  ;  but  the  Frendr opened  six 
guns,  and  the  British  retired  to  their  own 
ground  near  Monte  Rubio  and  Villares. 
The  light  division  which  was  held  in  re- 
serve, immediately  closed  towards  the 
left  of  the  position  until  the  French  ca- 
valry halted  and  then  returned  to  the 
centre.  Meauwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  bore,  in  one  dark  volume,  against 
the  right,  and  halting  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  position,  sent  a  flight  of  shells  on  the 


lofty  summit;  nor  did  this  fire  cease  until 
after  dark,  when  the  French  genera), 
after  driving  back  all  the  outposts,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Moresco,  and  estab- 
lished himself  behind  that  village  and 
Castellanos  within  gun-shot  of  the  allies. 

"  The  English  general  slept  that  night 
on  the  ground,  amongst  the  troojrs,  and 
at  the  first  streak  of  light  the  armies 
were  again  under  arms;  nevertheless, 
though  some  signals  were  interchanged 
between  Marmont  and  the  forts,  both 
sides  were  ouiet  until  towards  even- 
ing, when  Wellington  detached  the 
sixty-eighth  regiment  from  the  line,  to 
drive  the  French  from  Moresco.  This 
attack,  made  with  vigour,  succeeded,  but 
the  troops  being  recalled  just  as  day-light 
failed,  a  body  of  French,  coming  un per- 
ceived through  the  standing  corn,  broke 
into  the  village  as  the  British  were  col- 
lecting their  posts  from  the  different 
avenues,  and  did  considerable  execution. 
In  the  skirmish  an  officer  of  the  sixty- 
eighth,  named  Mackay,  being  suddenly 
surounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and 
singly  fighting  against  a  multitude,  re- 
ceived more  wounds  than  the  human 
frame  was  thought  capable  of  sustaining, 
yet  he  still  lives  to  shew  his  honourable 
scars. 

"  On  the  22d  three  divisions,  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  joiued  Marmont,  who 
having  now  nearly  forty  thousand  men  in 
hand,  extepded  his  left  and  seized  a  part 
of  the  height  in  advance  of  the  allies* 
right  wing,  from  whence  he  could  discern 
the  whole  of  their  order  of  battle,  and 
attack  their  right  on  even  terms.  How- 
ever, General  Graham,  advancing  with 
the  seventh  division,  dislodged  this  French 
detachment  with  a  sharp  skirmish  before 
it  could  be  formidably  reinforced,  and  that 
night  Marmont  withdrew  from  his  dan- 
gerous position  to  some  heights  about  six 
miles  in  his  rear." 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the 
marchings  and  the  counter  marchings 
of  these  adverse  leaders,  in  which  so 
much  consummate  generalship  was  dis- 
played, and  which,  indeed,  could  not 
be  clearly  understood,  without  an  in- 
spection of  the  very  neatly  executed 
plans  which  accompany  our  author's 
volume.  But  the  following  is  so  strik- 
iiterly  graphical  that  we  cannot  with- 
hold it  from  the  reader 

*'  The  23d  the  two  armies  again  re- 
mained tranquil,  but  at  break  of  day,  on 
the  24th,  some  dropping  pistol-shots,  and 
now  nnd  then  a  shout,  came  faintly  from 
the  mist  which  covered  the  lower  ground 
beyond  the  river;  the  heavy  sound  of 
artillery  succeeded,  and  the  hissing  of  the 
bullets  as  they  cut  through  the  thickened 
atmosphere,  plainly  told  that  the  French 
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were  over  the  Tonnes.  After  a  time 
the  fog  cleared  up,  and  the  German  horse- 
men were  seen  in  close  and  beautiful 
order,  retiring  before  twelve  thousand 
French  infantry,  who  in  battle  array, 
were  inarching  steadily  onwards.  At 
intervals,  twenty  guns,  ranged  in  front, 
would  start  forwards  and  send  their  bul- 
lets whistling  and  tearing  up  the  ground 
beneath  the  Germans,  while  scattering 
parties  of  light  cavalry,  scouting  out, 
capped  all  the  hills  in  succession,  and 
peering  abroad,  gave  signals  to  the 
main  body.  Wellington  immediately  sent 
Graham  across  the  river  by  the  fords  of 
Santa  Marta  with  the  first  and  seventh 
divisions  and  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of 
English  cavalry ;  then  concentrating  the 
rest  of  the  army  between  Cabrerizos  and 
Moresco,  he  awaited  the  progress  of  Mar- 
mont's  operation. 

"  Bock  continued  his  retreat  in  the 
same  tine  and  equable  order,  regardless 
alike  of  the  canonade  and  of  the  light 
horsemen  on  his  flanks,  until  the  enemy's 
scouts  had  gained  a  height  above  Cal- 
varisa  Abaxo,  from  whence,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  they,  for  the  first 
time,  perceived  Graham's  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  eighteen  guns,  ranged  in 
an  order  of  battle,  perpendicular  to  the 
Tomes.  From  the  same  point  also, 
Wellington's  heavy  columns  were  to  be 
seen,  clustering  on  the  height  above  the 
fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  the  light  divi- 
sion was  descried  at  Aldea  Lengua,  ready 
either  to  advance  against  the  French 
troops  left  on  the  potation  of  Aldea 
Rubia,  or  to  pass  the  river  to  the  aid 
of  Graham.  This  apparition  made  the 
French  general  aware  of  his  error,  where- 
upon hastily  facing  about,  and  repassing 
the  Tormes  be  resumed  his  former  ground. 

«  Wellington's  defensive  dispositions  on 
this  occasion  were  very  skilful,  but  it 
would  appear  that  unwilling  to  stir  before 
the  forts  fell,  he  had  again  refused  the 
advantage  of  the  moment;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  be  misjudged  the  oc- 
casion, since  the  whole  theatre  of  opera- 
tion was  distinctly  seen  from  St.  Chris- 
toval,  and  he  had  passed  many  hours  in 
earnest  observation ;  his  faculties  were 
indeed  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  after 
the  day's  work  he  wrote  a  detailed  me- 
moir upon  the  proposal  for  establishing 
a  bank  in  Portugal,  treating  that  and 
other  financial  schemes  iu  all  their  bear- 
ings, with  a  master  band.  Against  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  therefore,  any 
criticism  must  be  advanced." 

if  the  forts  contiuued  to  hold  out 
much  longer,  Marmont  was  resolved 
to  give  battle ;  but  they  having  falleu 
much  sooner  than  he  expected,  he 
withdrew  bb  garrison  from  the  Castle 


of  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  retreated 
towards  the  Duero,  by  the  roads  of» 
Tordesillas  and  Tero.  He  was  fol- 
lowed briskly  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  no  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  bringing  mutters  to  any  de- 
cisive issue,  and  each  general  continued 
to  act  with  a  degree  of  caution,  which 
was  the  best  compliment  which  he 
could  pay  to  the  abilities  of  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  Wellington  felt  exceed- 
ingly straitened  for  want  of  money. 
The  promised  remittance  from  Eug- 
laud  had  not  arrived ;  and  as  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  land  carriages  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  feed  the  army 
even  on  the  Duero,  to  venture  further 
into  Spain,  without  pecuniary  re- 
sources upon  which  he  could  certainly 
rely,  would  be  the  height  of  madness. 
But  his  difficulties  at  this  period  are 
best  described  in  his  own  words. 

"  '  I  have  never,*  said  he, « been  in  such 
distress  as  at  present,  and  some  serious 
misfortune  must  happen,  if  the  govern- 
ment do  not  attend  seriously  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  supply  us  regularly  with  money. 
The  arrears  and  distresses  of  the  Portu- 
guese government  are  a  joke  to  ours, 
aud  if  our  credit  was  not  better  than 
theirs,  we  should  certainly  starve.  As  it 
is,  if  we  dou't  find  means  to  pay  our  bills 
for  butcher's  meat  there  w\)l  be  an  end 
to  the  war  at  once.'" 

Marmont,  in  his  turn,  now  became 
the  assailant,  and  he  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Duero  with  great  strata- 
getic  skill.  Then  commenced  a  series 
of  movements,  in  which  much  general- 
ship was  displayed  on  both  sides,  and 
which  terminated  in  bringing  the  allies 
aud  the  French  within  very  nearly  the 
same  positions  which  they  occupied 
a  month  before,  when  the  first  advance 
of  Marmont  caused  the  attack  upon 
the  forts  of  Salamanca  to  be  suspended. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  French  general 
seemed  to  have  the  advantage.  He 
had  succeeded  in  turning  the  Hanks  of 
the  allies,  had  gained  possession  of  the 
principal  passage  over  the  Tormes,  and 
seemed,  from  his  nositiou  aud  his  force, 
able  to  menace  the  communication  of 
the  allies  with  Salamanca,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

"  Wellington  was  deeply  disquieted  ut 
the  unexpected  result  of  this  day's  opera- 
tions, which  had  been  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French  general.  Mar- 
mont bad  shown  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  had  out- 
flunked  and  outmarched  the  allies,  had 
gained  the  command  of  the  Tormes,  and 
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us  his  junction  with  the  king**  army  was 
thus  secured,  he  might  fight  or  wait  for 
reinforcements  or  continue  his  operations 
us  it  seemed  pood  to  himself.  But  the 
scope  of  Wellingtons  campaign  was 
hourly  being  more  restricted.  His  rea- 
sons for  avoiding  a  bnttle  except  at  ad- 
vantage, were  stronger  than  before,  be- 
cause Caffarelli's  cavalry  was  known  to 
be  in  march,  and  the  army  of  the  centre 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  the  field ; 
hence,  though  he  should  fight  aud  gain  a 
victory,  unless  it  was  decisive,  his  object 
would  not  be  advanced.  That  object 
was  to  deliver  the  Peninsula,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  a  long  course  of  solid 
operations,  incompatible  with  sudden  and 
rash  strokes  unauthorized  by  any  thing 
but  hope  ;  wherefore  yielding  to  the  force 
of  circumstances,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Portugal  and  abide  his  time;  yet  with  a 
bitter  spirit,  which  wns  not  soothed  by 
the  recollection,  that  he  Itad  refused  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  to  advantage,  ex- 
actly one  month  before,  and  upon  the 
very  hills  he  now  occupied.  Neverthe- 
less that  stedfast  temper,  which  then 
prevented  him  from  seizing  an  adventiti- 
ous chance,  would  not  now  let  him  yield 
to  Fortune  more  than  she  could  ravish 
from  him  :  he  still  hoped  to  give  the 
lion's  stroke,  and  resolved  to  cover  Sala- 
manca and  the  communication  with 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  last  moment.  A 
letter  stating  his  inability  to  hold  his 
ground  was,  however,  sent  to  Castanos, 
but  it  was  intercepted  by  Marmont,  who 
exultiugly  pushed  forwards  without  regard 
to  the  king's  movements ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous that  Joseph  afterwards  imagined  this 
to  have  been  a  subtlety  of  Wellington's 
to  draw  the  French  genera]  into  a  prema- 
ture battle." 

Marmont  passed  the  Tormes,  and 
took  up  a  strong-position  behind  Cal- 
variza  Ariba.  This  necessitated  a 
counter  movement  on  the  part  of  Wel- 
lington, who  also  passed  the  Tormes, 
by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta,  and  Aldca 
Lcngua,  leaving  the  third  division  and 
Durban's  cavalry  on  the  right  bank, 
who  entrenched  themselves  at  Cabre- 
rizos. 

"  It  was  late  when  the  light  division 
descended  the  rough  side  of  the  A  Idea 
Lrengua  mountain  to  cross  the  river,  and 
the  night  came  suddenly  down,  with  more 
than  common  darkness,  for  a  storm,  that 
common  precursor  of  a  battle  in  tho 
Peninsula,  was  at  haud.  Torrents  of 
rain  deepened  the  ford,  the  water  foamed 
and  dashed  with  increasing  violence,  tho 
thunder  was  frequent  and  deafening,  and 
the  lightning  passed  in  sheets  of  fire  clone 


over  the  column,  or  played  upon  the 
points  of  the  bayonets.  One  flash  full- 
ing amongst  the  fifth  dragoon  guards 
near  Santa  Marta,  killed  many  men  and 
horses,  while  hundreds  of  frightened  ani- 
mals breaking  loose  from  their  piquet 
ropes,  aud  galloping  wildly  about,  were 
supposed  to  be  the  enemy's  cavtdry  charg- 
ing in  the  darkness  and  indeed  some  of 
their  patroles  were  nt  hand;  but  to  a 
military  eye  there  was  nothing  more  im- 
posing than  the  close  and  beautiful  order 
in  which  the  soldiers  of  that  noble  light 
divisiou  were  seen  by  the  fiery  gleams  to 
step  from  the  river  to  the  bank,  and  pur*, 
sue  their  march  amidst  this  astounding 
turmoil,  defying  alike  the  storm  and  the 
enemy." 

Intelligence  was  now  received  by 
the  British  commander,  that  larjre  re- 
inforcements were  about  to  join  the 
enemy ;  and  his  determination  was 
taken  to  retire  before  the  arrival  of  the 
new  troops,  by  whom  his  operations 
might  be  so  seriously  impeded. 

The  two  Arapiles  arc  two  hills 
which  stood  between  the  hostile  armies, 
and  the  possession  of  which  was  deemed 
by  both  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. They  were  accordingly  strongly 
contested  ;  and  while  the  enemy  gained 
the  first,  they  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  second.  Marmont, 
imagining  that  Wellington  would  see 
the  importance  of  dislodging  the  French 
from  the  first  hill,  inasmuch  as  their 
possession  of  it  must  exercise  a  roost 
sinister  influence  upon  his  retreat,  was 
prepared  with  a  strong  reserve  of  troops 
to  meet  the  apprehended  attack,  which 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  made, 
had  it  not  been  thus  anticipated.  But 
the  Duke,  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
French,  gave  counter  orders ;  judging 
it  better  to  wait  for  new  events,  bein~ 
certain  that  at  night  he  could  make  bS 
retreat  good,  and  w  ishing  rather  that 
Marmont  should  attack  him  hi  his  now 
strong  position.  The  remainder  of 
these  evolutions  we  must  give  iu  our 
author's  words : 

"  The  French  troops  coming  from 
Babila  Fuente  had  not  yet  reached  tho 
edge  of  the  forest,  when  Marmont,  seeiug 
that  the  allies  would  not  attack,  aud 
fearing  thnt  they  would  retreat  before  k» 
own  dispositions  were  completed,  ordered 
Thomicres' division,  covered  by  fifty  guns 
and  supported  by  the  light  cavalry,  to 
menace  the  Ciudad  Rodrigo  road.  '  He 
also  hastened  tho  march  of  his  other  di- 
visions, designing,  when  Wellington 
should  move  in  opposition  to  Thomicres, 
to  lall  upon  him,  by  the  village  of  Aia- 
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pile*,  with  six  divisions  of  infantry  and 
Borer**  dragoons,  which  last,  he  now 
pat  in  march  to  take  fresh  ground  on  the 
left  of  the  Arapiles  rocks,  leaving  only 
oae  regiment  of  cavalry  to  guard  Foy's 
right  flank  at  Calvariza. 

M  In  these  new  circumstances,  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  armies  embraced  an  oval 
basin  formed  by  different  ranges  of  hills, 
that  rose  like  an  amphitheatre  of  which 
the  Arapiles  rocks  might  be  considered 
the  door-posts.  This  basin  was  about  a 
mile  broad  from  north  to  south,  nnd  more 
ttiat  two  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  The 
northern  and  western  half  formed  the 
allien*  position,  which  extended  from  the 
Knclish  Arapiles  on  the  left  to  Aldea 
Tejnda  on  the  right.  The  eastern 
heights  were  held  by  the  French  right, 
and  their  left,  consisting  of  Thomiere*' 
division  with  the  artillery  and  light 
cavalry,  was  now  moving  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  basin  ;  but  the  mnrch 
w.is  wide  and  loose;  there  was  a  long 
space  between  Thomieres'  and  the  di- 
visions which,  coming  from  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  were  destined  to  form  the 
centre,  and  there  was  a  longer  space  be- 
tween him  and  the  divisions  about  the 
Arapiles.  Nevertheless,  the  mass  of  ar- 
tillery placed  on  his  right  flank  was  very 
imposing,  and  opened  its  fire  grandly, 
taking  ground  to  the  left  by  guns,  in  suc- 
cession, as  the  infantry  moved  on;  nnd 
these  last  marched  eagerly,  contiuually 
contracting  their  distance  from  the  allies, 
and  bringing  up  their  left  shoulders  as  if 
to  envelope  Wellington's  position,  and 
embrace  it  with  fire.  At  this  time  also, 
Bonet'a  troops,  one  regiment  of  which 
held  the  French  Arapiles,  carried  the 
village  of  that  name,  and  although  soon 
driven  from  the  greatest  part  of  it  again, 
maintained  a  fierce  struggle. 

«•  Marmont's  first  arrangements  had 
occupied  several  hours,  yet  as  he  gave  no 
positive  indication  of  his  designs,  Welling- 
ton, ceasing  to  watch  him,  had  retired 
from  the  Arapiles.  But  at  three  o'clock 
a  report  reached  him  that  the  French  left 
was  in  motion,'  and  pointing  towards  the 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road;  then  starting  up 
he  repaired  to  the  high  ground,  and  ob- 
served their  movements  for  some  time, 
with  a  stem  contentment,  for  their  left 
wing  was  entirely  separated  from  the 
centre.  The  fault  was  flagrant,  and  he 
fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunder-bolt. 
A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the 
incantations  of  a  wizard,  and  suddenly 
the  dark  mass  of  troops  which  covered 
the  English  Arapiles,  was  seemingly  pos- 
sessed by  some  mighty  spirit,  and  rushing 
violently  down  the  interior  slope  of  the 
mountain,  entered  the  great  basin  amidst 
a  ktorin  of  bnlleU  which  seemed  to  shear 


away  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  over 
which  the  soldiers  moved.  The  fifth 
division  instantly  formed  on  the  right  of 
the  fourth,  connecting  the  latter  with 
Bradford's  Portuguese,  who  hastened  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of 
the  army,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  galloping 
np  on  the  right  of  Bradford,  closed  this 
front  of  battle.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
divisions,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Anson's 
light  cavalry,  which  had  now  moved  from 
the  Arapiles,  were  ranged  at  half  cannon- 
shot  in  a  second  line,  which  was  pro- 
longed by  the  Spaniards  in  the  direction 
of  the  third  division1;  and  this  last,  rein- 
forced by  two  squadrons  of  the  fourteenth 
dragoons,  and  by  D'  Ur ban's  Portuguese 
horsemen,  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
the  army.  Behind  all,  on  the  highest 
ground,  the  first  and  light  divisions,  ami 
Pack's  Portuguese  were  disposed  in  heavy 
masses  as  a  reserve. 

"  When  this  grand  disposition  was  com- 
pleted, the  third  division  and  its  attend- 
ant horsemen,  the  whole  formed  in  four 
columns  and  flanked  on  the  left  by  twelve 
guns,  received  orders  to  cross  the  enemy's 
line  of  march.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  lino,  including  the  main  body  of  the 
cavalry,  was  directed  to  advance  when- 
ever the  attack  of  the  third  division 
should  be  developed ;  and  as  the  fourth 
division  must  in  this  forward  movement 
necessarily  lend  its  flank  to  the  enemy's 
troops  stationed  on  the  French  Arapiles, 
Pack's  brigade  was  commanded  to  assail 
that  rock  the  moment  the  left  of  the 
British  Hue  should  pass  it.  Thus,  after 
long  coiling  and  winding,  the  armies 
came  together,  and  drawing  up  their  huge 
trains  like  angry  serpents  mingled  in 
deadly  strife." 

■ 

Now  commenced  the  battle — the 
most  glorious,  probably,  of  any  during 
Wellington's  Peninsular  campaigns. 
Marmont  felt  that  he  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
and  complicated  evolution  :  and,  hav- 
ing failed  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
British  by  a  tempest  of  bullets,  his 
only  hope  of  restoring  the  bnitle,  was 
by  bringing  up  his  reserve  divisions, 
and  falling  by  the  village  of  the  Arapiles, 
upon  what  was  now  the  left  of  the 
allies'  position.  But  even  this  was 
but  a  weak  resource,  as  there  were,  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  although  un- 
known to  him,  reserves  by  which  such 
a  device  might  be  promptly  counter- 
acted. 

"  However,  the  French  general,  nothing 
daunted,  despatched  officer  after  officer, 
some  to  hasten  up  the  troops  from  the 
forest,  others  to  stop  the  progress  of  his 
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left  wing,  and  with  a  sanguine  expecta- 
tion still  looked  for  the  victory,  until  he 
saw  Pakenham  with  the  third  division 
shoot  like  a  meteor  across  Thomieres' 
path;  then  pride  aud  hope  alike  died 
within  him,  and  desperately  he  whs  hur- 
rying in  person  to  that  fatal  point,  when 
an  exploding  shell  stretched  him  on  the 
earth  with  a  broken  arm  and  two  deep 
wounds  in  his  side.  Confusion  ensued, 
and  the  troops,  distracted  by  ill-judged 
orders  nod  counter-orders,  knew  not  where 
to  move,  who  to  fight,  or  who  to  avoid. 

"  It  was  about  five  o'clock  when 
Pakenham  fell  upon  Thomieres,  and  it 
was  at  the  instant  when  that  General, 
the  head  of  whose  column  had  gained  an 
open  isolated  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
southern  range  of  heights,  expected  to 
see  the  allies,  in  full  retreat  towards  the 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  road,  closely  followed 
by  Marmont  from  the  Arapiles.  The 
counter-stroke  was  terrible!  Two  bat- 
teries of  artillery  placed  on  the  summit 
of  the  western  heights  suddenly  took  lus 
troops  in  flank,  and  Pakcnham's  massive 
columns  supported  by  cavalry,  were  com- 
ing on  full  in  his  front,  while  two-thirds 
of  his  own  division,  lengthened  out  and 
unconnected,  were  still  behind  in  a  wood 
where  they  could  hear,  but  could  not  see 
the  storm  which  was  now  bursting. 
From  the  chief  to  the  lowest  soldier  all 
felt  that  they  were  lost,  and  in  an  in- 
stant Pakenham,  the  most  frank  and 
gallant  of  men,  commenced  the  battle. 

The  British  columns  formed  lines  as 
they  marched,  and  the  French  gunners 
standing  up  manfully  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  sent  showers  of  grape  into 
the  advancing  masses,  while  a  crowd  of 
light  troops  poured  in  a  fire  of  musketry, 
under  cover  of  which  the  main  body  en- 
deavoured  to  display  a  front  But  bear- 
iug  onwards  through  tbe  skirmishers  with 
the  might  of  a  giaut,  Pakenham  broke 
the  half-formed  lines  into  fragments,  and 
sent  the  whole  in  confusion  upon  the  ad- 
vancing supports  ;  one  only  officer,  with 
unyielding  spirit,  remained  by  the  artil- 
lery ;  standing  alone  he  tired  the  last  gun 
at  the  d Stance  of  a  few  yards,  but 
whether  he  lived  or  there  died  could  not 
be  seen  for  the  smoke.  Some  squadrons 
of  light  cavalry  fell  on  the  right  of  the 
third  division,  but  the  fifth  regiment  re- 
pulsed them,  and  then  D' Urban 's  Portu- 
guese horsemen,  reinforced  by  two  squa- 
drons of  the  fourteenth  dragoons  under 
Felton  Harvey,  gained  the  enemy's  flank. 
The  Oporto  regiment,  led  by  the  English 
Major  Watson,  instantly  charged  the 
French  infantry,  yet  vainly,  Watson  fell 
deeply  wounded,  and  his  men  retired. 

**  Pakenham  continued  his  tempestuous 
course  against  tbe  remainder  of  Tho- 


mieres' troops,  which  were  now  arrayed 
on  the  wooded  heights  behind  the  first 
hill,  yet  imperfectly,  and  offering  two 
fronts  the  one  opposed  to  the  third  divi- 
sion and  its  attendant  horsemen,  the 
other  to  the  fifth  division,  to  Bradford's 
brigade,  and  the  main  body  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  all  of  which  were  now 
moving  in  one  great  line  across  the  bavin. 
Meanwhile  Bonet's  troops,  having  f«iled 
at  the  village  of  Arapiles,  were  sharply 
engaged  with  the  fourth  division.  Mttu- 
cune  kept  his  menacing  position  behind 
the  French  Arapiles,  aod  as  Clauzel'a 
division  had  come  up  from  the  forest,  the 
connection  of  the  centre  and  left  was  in 
some  measure  restored ;  two  divisions 
were  however  still  in  the  rear,  and 
Boyer's  dragoons  were  in  march  from 
Calvariza  Ariba.  Thomieres  had  been 
killed,  and  Bonet,  who  succeeded  Mar- 
mont, had  abeen  disabled,  hence  more 
confusion ;  but  the  command  of  the  army 
devolved  ou  Clauzel,  and  he  was  of  a 
capacity  to  sustain  this  terrible  crisis. 

"  The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  and 
Bradford's  brigade,  were  now  hotly  en- 
gaged and  steadily  gaining  ground;  the 
heavy  cavalry,  Anson's  light  dragoon* 
and  Bull's  troop  of  artillery  were  ad- 
vancing at  a  trot  ou  Paken ham's  left ; 
and  on  that  general's  right  D"  Urban'* 
horsemen  overlapped  the  enemy.  Thus 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  before  an 
order  of  battle  had  been  even  formed  by 
the  French,  their  commander-in-chief  and 
two  other  generals  had  fallen,  and  the 
left  of  their  army  was  turned,  thrown 
into  confusion  and  enveloped.  Clanzel'* 
division  had  indeed  joined  Thomieres', 
and  a  front  had  been  spread  on  the 
southern  heights,  but  it  was  loose  and 
unfit  to  resist ;  for  the  troops  were* 
some  in  double  lines,  some  in  columns, 
some  in  squares ;  a  powerful  sun  shone 
full  in  their  eyes,  the  light  soil,  stirred  up 
by  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  and 
driven  forward  by  a  breeze,  which  arose 
in  the  west  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
came  full  upon  them,  mingled  with  smoke 
in  such  stifling  clouds,  that,  scarcely  able 
to  breathe,  and  quite  unable  to  see,  their 
fire  was  given  at  random. 

«*  In  this  situation,  while  Pakenham, 
bearing  onward  with  a  conquering  vio- 
lence, was  closing  on  their  flank,  and  the 
fifth  division  advancing  with  a  storm  of 
tire  on  their  front,  the  interval  between 
the  two  attacks  was  suddenly  tilled  with 
a  whirling  cloud  of  dust,  which  moving 
swiftly  forward,  carried  within  its  womb 
the  trampling  sound  of  a  charging  multi- 
tude. As  it  passed  the  left  of  the  third 
division  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen, 
flanked  by  An  sou's  light  cavalry,  broke 
forth  from  it  at  full  speed,  and  tun 
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next  instant  twelve  hundred  French  in- 
fantry,  though  formed  in  several  lines, 
were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  cla- 
mour and  disturbance.  Bewildered  and 
blinded,  they  cast  away  their  arms  and 
run  through  the  openings  of  the  British 
squadrons,  stooping  and  demanding  quar- 
ter, while  the  dragoons,  big  men  and  on 
b«?  horses,  rode  onwards  smiting  with 
their  long  glittering  swords  in  uncon- 
trollable power,  and  the  third  division 
followed  at  speed,  shouting  as  the  French 
masses  fell  in  succession  before  this  dread- 
ful charge. 

«*  Nor  were  these  valiant  swordsmen 
yet  exhausted.  Their  own  general,  Le 
Marchant,  and  many  officers  had  fallen, 
bat  Cotton  and  all  his  staff  was  at  their 
head,  and  with  ranks  confused,  and 
blended  together  in  one  mass,  still  gallop- 
ing forward  they  sustained  from  a  fresh 
column  an  irregular  stream  of  tire  which 
emptied  a  hundred  saddles ;  yet  with  fine 
courage,  and  downright  force,  the  sur- 
vivors broke  through  this  the  third  and 
strongest  body  of  men  that  had  encoun- 
tered them,  and  Lord  Edward  Somerset, 
continuing  his  course  at  the  head  of  one 
squadron  with  a  happy  perseverance, 
captured  five  guns.  The  French  left  was 
entirely  broken,  more  than  two  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  the  French  light 
horsemen  abandoned  that  part  of  tqe 
field,  and  Tbomieres*  division  no  longer  ex- 
isted as  a  military  body.  Anson's  cavalry, 
which  had  passed  quite  over  the  hill,  and 
hud  suffered  little  in  the  charge,  was  now 
joined  by  D' Urban 's  troopers,  and  took 
the  place  of  Le  Merchant's  exhausted 
men;  the  heavy  German  dragoons  fol- 
lowed in  reserve,  and  with  the  third  and 
fifth  divisions  and  the  guns,  formed  one 
formidable  line,  two  miles  in  advance  of 
where  Pakeuham  had  first  attacked ;  and 
tlutt  impetuous  officer  with  unmitigated 
strength  still  pressed  forward,  spreading 
terror  and  disorder  on  the  enemy's  left" 

Clauzel,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  \  rench  army  had  now  de- 
volved, proved  himself  an  able  com- 
mander. With  singular  dexterity  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  re-collected  the 
beateu  aud  scattered  troops,  and  took 
measures  for  securing  a  retreat,  the 
most  judicious  that  could  be  adopted. 
Nor  was  he  yet  without  an  idea  that 
victory  was  not  altogether  beyond 
hie  reach. 

"  His  hopes  were  founded  on  a  misfor- 
tune which  bad  befallen  General  Pack ; 
for  that  officer  ascending  the  French 
Arapiles  in  one  heavy  column,  had  driven 
back  the  enemy's  skirmishers  and  was 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  summit,  be- 


lieving himself  victorious,  when  suddenly 
the  French  reserves  leaped  forward  from 
the  rocks  upon  his  frout,  aud  upon  his 
left  flank.     The  hostile  masses  closed, 
there  was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout, 
a  stream  ol  fire,  and  the  side  of  the  hill 
was  covered  to  the  very  bottom  with  the 
dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying  Por- 
tuguese, who  were  scoffed  at  for  this  fai- 
lure without  any  justice  ;  no  troops  could 
have  withstood  that  crash  upon  such 
steep  ground,  and  the  propriety  of  at- 
tacking  the  hill  at  ull  seems  very  ques- 
tionable.    The    result  went   nigh  to 
shake  the  whole  buttle.    For  the  fourth 
division  had  just  then  reached  the  south- 
ern ridge  of  the  basin,  and  one  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  service  was  actually 
on  the  summit,  when  twelve  hundred 
fresh  adversaries,  arrayed  on  the  reverse 
slope,  charged  up  hill ;  and,  as  the  Bri- 
tish fire  was  straggling  and  ineffectual, 
because  the  soldiers  were  breathless  and 
disordered  by  the  previous  fighting,  the 
French,  who  came  up  resolutely  and 
without  firing,  won  the  crest.  They 
were  even  pursuing  down  the  other  side, 
when  two  regiments,  placed  in  line  be- 
low, checked  them  with  a  destructive 
volley. 

"  This  vigorous  counter-blow  took  place 
nt  the  moment  when  Pack's  defeat  per- 
mitted Maucune,  who  was  no  longer  in 
aiu  for  the  Arapiles  hill,  to  menace  the 
eft  flank  and  rear  of  the  fourth  division, 
but  the  left  wing  of  the  fortieth  regiment 
immediately  wheeled  about,  and  with  a 
rough  charge  cleared  the  rear.  Maucune 
would  not  engage  himself  more  deeply  at 
that  time,  but  General  Ferey's  troops 
pressed  vigorously  against  the  front  of 
the  fourth  division,  and  Brennier  did  the 
same  by  the  first  line  of  the  filth  division. 
Boyer's  dragoous  also  came  on  rapidly, 
and  the  allies,  being  outflanked  and  over- 
matched, lost  (frouiid.  Fiercely  and  fast 
the  French  followed,  and  the  fight  once 
more  raged  in  the  basin  below.  General 
Cole  had  before  this  fallen  deeply  wound- 
ed, and  Leith  had  the  same  fortune,  but 
Beresford  promptly  drew  Spry's  Portu- 
guese brigade  from  the  second  line  of  the 
filth  division,  and  thus  flanked  the  ad- 
vancing columns  of  the  enemy;  yet  he 
also  fell  desperately  wounded,  and  Boyer's 
dragoons  then  came  freely  into  action,  be- 
cause Anson's  cavalry  hud  been  checked 
alter  Le  Merchant's  charge  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery.  < 

'*  The  crisis  of  the  battle  had  now  ar- 
rived, and  the  victory  was  for  the  general 
who  had  the  strongest  reserves  in  hand 
Wellington,  who  was  seen  that  day  at 
every  point  of  the  field  exactly  when  his 
presence  was  moot  required,  immediately 
brought  tip  from  the  second  line  the 
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sixth  division,  and  its  charge  was  rough, 
strong,  and  successful.  Nevertheless  the 
struggle  was  no  slight  one.  The  men 
of  General  Hulse's  brigade,  which  wns 
on  the  left,  went  down  by  hundreds,  and 
the  sixty-first  and  eleventh  regiments 
won  their  way  desperately,  and  through 
such  a  fire,  as  British  soldiers  only,  can 
sustain.  Some  of  Boycr*s  dragoons  also, 
breaking  in  between  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
•lew  many  men,  and  caused  some  disor- 
der in  tbe  fifty-third ;  but  that  brave  re- 
giment lost  no  ground,  nor  did  Clauzel's 
impetuous  couuter-nttack  avail  at  any 
point,  after  the  first  burst,  against  the 
steady  courage  of  the  allies.  The  south- 
era  ridge  was  regained,  the  French  gene- 
ral Menne  was  severely,  and  General 
Ferey  mortally,  wounded ;  Clauzcl  him- 
self was  hurt,  and  the  reserve  of  Buyer's 
dragoons  coming  on  at  a  canter  were  met 
and  broken  by  the  fire  of  Hulse's  noble 
brigade.  Then  the  changing  current  of 
the  fight  once  more  set  for  the  British. 
.Tbe  third  division  continued  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left,  Maucune  abandoned 
the  French  Arapiles,  Foy  retired  from 
the  ridge  of  Calvariza,  and  the  allied 
host,  righting  itself  as  a  gallant  ship  after 
a  sudden  gust,  again  bore  onwards  in 
blood  and  gloom,  for  though  the  air, 
purified  by  the  storm  of  the  night  before, 
was  peculiarly  clear,  one  vast  cloud  of 
•moke  and  dust  rolled  nlong^  the  basin, 
and  within  it  wn«  the  battle  with  all  its 
sights  and  sounds  of  terror. 

"  When  the  English  general  had  thus 
restored  tbe  fight  in  the  centre,  he  direct- 
ed the  commander  of  the  first  division  to 
push  between  Foy  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  army,  which  would  have  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  rally  or 
escape ;  but  this  order  was  not  executed, 
and  Foy's  and  Maucune's  divisions  were 
skilfully  used  by  Clauzel  to  protect  the 
retreat." 

Nothing  now  remained  f*.r  the 
French  general  but  to  withdraw  his 
men  from  the  field  of  battle  nith  as 
much  expedition  as  possible.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  imagined  that  his 
only  line  of  retreat  was  by  the  ford  of 
Huerta,  and  upon  that  point  he  direct- 
ed his  pursuit ;  Alba  de  Tormes,  the 
only  other  practicable  passage  of  the 
river  on  that  gide,  being,  as  the  Duke 
supposed,  strongly  garrisoned  by  Spa- 
niards. But  the  governor  had  aban- 
doned the  place  ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  inexcusable,  had  not  informed 
the  British  commander  of  his  move- 
ment. The  consequence  was,  that 
that  passage  was  now  free  to  Clauze), 
and  ihut  he  was  enabled  to  retire  com- 
paratively   unmolested.      Had  tbe 


Duke's  orders  been  attended  to,  or  had 
the  Spanish  officer  but  given  him 
timely  information  that  they  were  not 
attended  to,  the  whole  of  the  Frenc  h 
army  would  have  been  either  taken  or 
destroyed. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
the  most  decisive  that  had  yet  been 
fought  in  Spain.  Its  immediate  con- 
sequences were,  the  retreat  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  beyond  the  Duero, 
and  the  abandonment  of  Madrid  by 
the  intrusive  king  of  Spain. 

"  In  former  actions,'*  General  Napier 
observes,  "  the  French  had  been  re-: 
pulsed ;  here  they  were  driven  headlong, 
as  it  were,  before  a  mighty  wind,  with- 
out help  or  stay,  and  the  results  were 
proportionate.  Joseph's  secret  negocia- 
tions  with  the  Cortes  were  crashed  ;  his 
partizans  iu  every  part  of  the  Peninsula 
were  abashed,  and  the  sinking  spirit  of  the 
Catalans  was  revived ;  the  clamours  of 
the  opposition  in  England  were  checked  ; 
the  provisional  government  of  France 
was  dismayed;  the  secret  plots  against 
the  French  in  Germany  were  resuscitated ; 
and  the  shock,  reaching  even  to  Moscow, 
heaved  and  shook  the  colossal  structure 
of  Napoleon's  power  to  its  very  base 

When  Joseph  retired  from  Madrid 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  motley  group 
of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  women 
and  children,  who  seemed  in  »«>st 
wretched  plight,  and  were  evidently 
prepared  for  anything  rather  than  the 
precipitate  and  unceremonious  depar- 
ture from  the  capital,  to  which  they 
were  now  condemned.  But  they  were 
ignorant  that,  bad  as  their  condition 
was,  they  were  only  protected  from 
worse  evils  by  the  humanity  of  the 
British  general. 

"  The  cavalry  of  the  allies,"  our  author 
tells  us,  "  could  have  driven  the  whole 
before  them  into  the  Tagus;  yet,  Lord 
Wellington  did  not  molest  them.  Either 
from  ignorance  of  their  situation,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  compassionating 
their  misery,  and  knowing  thai  the 
troops,  by  abandoning  the  convoy,  could 
easily  escape  over  the  river,  he  would  not 
strike  where  the  blow  couhl  only  fall  on 
helpless  people,  without  ajffeetiny  the  mili- 
tary operations.  Perhaps  he  also  thought 
it  wise  to  leave  Joseph  the  burden  of  hi» 
court." 

The  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Ma- 
drid, and  his  reception,  arc  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

«*  Wellington  seeing  that  the  king  had 
crossed  the  Tagus  in  retreat,  entered  Ma- 
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in«U  a  very  memorable  event,  were  it  only 
from  the  affecting  circumt>tauces  attend- 
ing it.  He,  a  foreigner,  and  marching  at 
the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  was  met  and 
welcomed  to  the  capital  of  Spain  by  the 
whole  remaining  population.  The  mul- 
titude who  before  that  hour  bad  never 
seen  him,  came  forth  to  hail  his  approach, 
not  with  feigned  enthusiasm,  not  with  ac- 
clamation* extorted  by  the  fear  of  a  con- 
queror's power,  nor  yet  excited  by  the 
natural  proneuess  of  human  nature  to 
laud  the  successful,  for  there  was  no  tu- 
multuous exultation ;  famine  was  amongst 
them,  and  long-endured  misery  had  sub- 
dued their  spirits,  but  with  tears,  and 
every  other  sign  of  deep  emotion,  they 
crowded  around  bis  horse,  hung  upon  his 
stirrups,  touched  his  clothes,  or  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  earth,  blessed  bim 
aloud  a<«  the  friend  of  Spain.  His  tri- 
umph was  as  pure,  and  glorious,  as  it  was 
uncommon,  and  be  felt  it  to  be  so/' 

Our  author,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle,  thus  describes  his  demeanour 
towards  the  close  of  the  glorious  vic- 
tory— 

"  I  saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of  that 
great  day,  when  the  advancing  flashes  of 
cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far  as 
the  eye  conld  command,  shewed  in  the 
darkness  how  well  the  field  was  won  ;  he 
was  alone,  the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his 
brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watch- 
ful, bat  his  voice  was  calm,  and  even 
gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marl- 
borough, since  he  had  defeated  greater 
warriors  than  Marlborough  ever  encoun- 
tered, with  a  prescient  pride  he  seemed 
only  to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of 
greater  things." 

• 

«*  Is  not  the  gaining  of  a  groat  vic- 
tory the  most  glorious  thing  in  the 
world  *r"  observed  a  lady,  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  during  the  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  allies.  The  Duke  re- 
plied, 44  it  is  the  greatest  of  human 
•  calamities,  except  a  defeat."  A  me- 
morable saying,  and  well  worthy  the 
greatest  man  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
age.  And  how  strikingly  was  it  exem- 
plified, even  in  the  victorious  army, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  : — 

"All  the  hospitals  in  the  rear  were 
crowded,  and  Salamanca  itself,  in  which 
there  were  six  thousand  sick  and  wounded, 
besides  French  prisoners,  was  the  very 
abode  of  misery.  The  soldiers  endured 
mocb  during  the  first  two  or  three  days 
after  the  battle,  and  the  inferior  officers' 
sufferings  were  still  more  heavy  and  pro- 
tracted. They  had  no  money,  and  many 
sold  their  horses  and  other  property  to 
Vol.  IX 


sustain  life;  some  actually  died  of  want,, 
and  though  Wellington,  hearing  of  this, 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  supplied 
from  the  purveyor's  stores  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soldiers,  the  relief  came 
late.  It  is  a  common,  yet  erroneous  no- 
tion, that  the  English  system  of  hospitals 
in  the  Peninsula  was  admirable,  and  that 

the  French  hospitals  were  neglected  

Strenuous  and  unceasing  exertions  were 
made  by  Lord  Wellington  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  medical  staff  to  form  good  hospital 
establishments,  but  the  want  of  money, 
and  still  more  the  want  of  previous  insti- 
tutions, foiled  their  utmost  efforts.  Now 
there  was  no  point  of  warfare  which  more 
engaged  Napoleon's  attention  than  the 
care  of  his  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  he 
being  monarch  ns  well  as  general,  fur- 
nished his  hospitals  with  all  things  requi- 
site, even  with  luxuries.  Under  his  fos- 
tering care  also,  Baron  Larrey,  justly  ce- 
lebrated, were  it  for  this  alone,  organized 
the  establishment  called  the  hospital 
"  Ambulance;"  that  is  to  say,  waggons  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  well  horsed,  served 
by  men  trained  and  incorporated  as  sol- 
diers, and  subject  to  a  strict  discipline. — 
Rewarded  for  their  courage  and  devotion 
like  other  soldiers  they  were  always  at 
hand,  and  whether  in  action  or  on  a 
march,  ready  to  pick  up,  to  salve,  and  to 
carry  off  wounded  men  ;  and  the  astonish- 
ing rapidity  with  which  the  fallen  French 
soldiers  disappeared  from  a  field  of  battle 
attested  the  excellence  of  the  institution. 

'*  But  in  the  British  army,  the  carrying 
off  the  wounded  depended,  partly  upon 
the  casual  assistance  of  a  weak  waggon 
train,  very  badly  disciplined,  furnishing 
only  three  waggons  to  a  division,  aad  not 
originally  appropriated  to  that  service ; 
partly  upon  the  spare  commissariat  ani- 
mals, but  principally  upon  the  resources 
of  the  country,  whether  of  bullock  carts, 
mules,  or  donkeys,  and  hence  the  roost 
doleful  scenes  after  a  battle,  or  when  an 
hospital  was  to  be  evacuated.  The  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
as  the  war  enlarged,  also  pressed  on  the 
limited  number  of  regular  medical  officers, 
and  Wellington  complained,  that  when  he 
demanded  more,  the  military  medical 
board  in  London  neglected  his  demands, 
and  thwarted  his  arrangements.  Shoals 
of  hospital  mates  and  students  were  sent 
out,  and  they  arrived  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  nlike  of  war,  and  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  while  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
purveyors  and  their  subordinates,  acting 
without  any  military  organization  or  ef- 
fectual superintendence,  continually  bade 
defiance  to  the  exertions  of  those  medical 
officers,  and  they  were  many,  whose  ex- 
perience, zeal,  and  talents  would,  with  a 
good  institution  to  work  upon,  have  ren- 
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dered  this  branch  of  the  service  roost  dis- 
tinguished.    Nav,  many  even  of  the  well- 

■  0 

educated  surgeons  sent  out,  were  for  some 
time  of  little  use,  for  superior  profes- 
sional skill  is  of  little  value  in  comparison 
of  experience  in  military  arrangements; 
where  one  soldier  die*  from  the  want  of 
a  delicate  operation,  hundreds  perish  from 
the  absence  of  military  arrangement. — 
War  tries  the  strength  of  the  military 
frame-work  ;  it  is  in  peace  that  the  frame- 
work itself  must  be  formed,  otherwise  bar- 
barians would  be  the  leading  soldiers  of 
the  world  ;  a  perfect  army  can  only  be 
made  by  civil  institutions,  and  those, 
rightly  considered,  would  tend  to  confine 
the  horrors  of  war  to  the  field  of  battle, 
which  would  be  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
perfection  of  civilization  that  would  pre- 
vent war  altogether." 

Most  earnestly  do  we  recommend 
these  important  observation*  to  the 
Government  ;  and  most  sincerely  do 
we  hope  that,  should  war  again  occur, 
they  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain ! 

This  great  victory  dislocated  the 
whole  frame-work  of  the  French  inva- 
sion ;  and,  what  was  even  more  impor- 
tant, increased  the  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction between  Joseph  and  his  gene- 
rals, to  such  a  degree,  us  to  render  a 
vigorous  cooperation  for  a  common  re- 
sult, a  thing  not  to  be  expectod.  The 
king  was  peremptory  in  requiring 
Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  ;  and  this 
although,  as  the  marshal  showed,  a  false 
movement,  was  yet  the  means  of  concen- 
trating such  a  force  under  the  intrusive 
monarch,  as  eventually  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  Wellington  to  retire  from 
Madrid  ;  but  he  hoped  by  taking  time 
by  the  forelock,  to  strike  another  heavy 
blow  before  he  concluded  the  cam- 
paign. 

ft  was  with  this  view  he  undertook 
the  siege  of  Burgos,  in  which,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  battering  train,  and  be- 
cause also  of  the  skill  and  gallantry  of 
the  governor,  who  defended  the  town 
with  matchless  vigour,  he  failed.  But, 
in  his  retreat,  (for  the  whole  power  of 
the  French  in  Spain  was  now  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,)  he  evinced  as  much 
gallantry  and  skill  as  he  ever  displayed 
in  gaining  a  victory.  His  first  retiring 
movement,  necessarily  one  of  great 
diificulty,  is  thus  described — 

"  This  operation  was  commenced  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  by  a  measure  of 
great  nicety  and  boldness,  for  the  road, 
divaricating  at  fiamonal,  led  by  Villatora, 
to  the  bridge  of  Viltatou  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  bridge  of  Burgos  on  the  other, 


and  Wellington  chose  the  latter,  which 
was  the  shortest,  though  it  passed  the 
Arlanzan  river  close  under  the  guns  of 
the  castle.  The  army  quitted  the  posi- 
tion after  dark,  without  being  observed, 
and  having  the  artillery-wheels  mafhYd 
with  straw,  defiled  over  the  bridge  of 
Burgos  with  such  silence  and  celerity, 
that  Dubreton,  watchful  and  suspicious  as 
he  was,  knew  nothing  of  their  march,  un- 
til the  Partidas,  failing  in  nerve,  com- 
menced galloping ;  then  he  poured  r  de- 
structive fire  down,  but  soon  lost  the 
range.  By  this  delicate  operation,  the 
infantry  gained  Cellado  del  Camino  and 
Hormillas  that  night,  but  the  light  ca- 
valry halted  at  Estepar  and  the  bridge  of 
Villa  Baniel.  Souham,  who  did  not  dis- 
cover the  retreat  until  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  22d,  was  therefore  fain  to  follow, 
and  by  a  forced  march,  to  overtake  the 
allies,  whereas,  if  Wellington,  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  castle,  had  gone  by  Villa- 
ton,  and  Frnndovinez,  the  French  might 
have  forestalled  him  at  Cellada  del  Ca- 
mino." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Ge- 
neral Napier's  volume  for  the  various 
evolutions  which  distinguished  this 
masterly  retreat,  and  the  valour  and  the 
vigour  of  the  British  troops  when  tUty 
were  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive. Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the 
British  army  soon  found  itself  in  its 
old  quarters  on  the  Tonnes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca  ;  and  that 
their  glorious  commander  took  up  u 
position  which  enabled  him  to  bid  « 
proud  defiance  to  the  enemy.  Hrre  it 
was  proposed  by  Jourdan  to  attack  him 
in  front,  which  would  have  brought  on 
a  pitched  battle  ;  but  Soult's  opinion 
prevailed,  who  was  for  operating  upon 
his  flank  and  rear,  and,  while  his  re- 
treat was  thus  menaced,  fighting  him 
upon  ground,  where  he  might  be  taken 
at  a  disadvantage.  As  we  cannot  af- 
ford space  to  describe  the  details  «i 
the  various  movements  and  counter- 
movements  of  the  opposing  armies 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  thf  tactics  of 
Soult,  ou  the  present  occasion,  were 
similar  to  those  of  Marmont,  before  the 
battle  of  Salamanca ;  except  that  the 
evolution  by  which  lie  hoped  to  sur- 
round the  Duke  was  made 

«'  On  a  wider  scale,  by  a  second  rang* 
of  heights  enclosing  as  it  were  those  by 
which  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  moved  o« 
that  day,  and  consequently,  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  a  sudden  attack  and  catas- 
trophe. The  result  in  each  case  was  re- 
markable. Marmont  closing  with  ■ 
short  ouick  turn,  a  falcon  striking  at  nn 
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eajrle,  received  a  buffet  that  broke  his 
pinions,  and  spoiled  his  flight.  Soult,  a 
vary  kite,  sailing  slowly  and  with  a  wide 
wheel  to  seize  a  helpless  prey,  lost  it  alto- 
gether.M 

Bat  it  was  not  alone  the  enemy  the 
Duke  had  to  encounter.  During  this 
retreat,  he  experienced  considerable 
from  the  misconduct  of  his 


own  men  ;  and  the  success  of  his  move- 
ments was  at  one  time  put  to  hazard, 
by  the  following  act  of  presumptuous 
disobedience. 

"  Knowing  that  the  most  direct  road 
was  impassable,  he  had  directed  the  di- 
visions by  another  road,  longer,  and  ap- 
parently more  difficult:  this  seemed  such 
an  extraordinary  proceed ing  to  some  ge- 
neral orfacern,  that,  after  consulting  to- 


fit  to  condact  the  army,  nod  led  their 
troops  by  what  appeared  to  them  the 
fittest  line  of  retreat!  Meanwhile  Wel- 
lington, who  had,  before  daylight,  placed 
himself  at  an  important  point  on  his  own 
road,  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
the  leading  division  until  dawn,  and  then 
suspecting  something  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, galloped  to  the  other  road,  and 
foand  the  would-be  commanders,  stopped 
by  that  flood  which  his  arrangements  had 
made  to  avoid.  The  insubordina- 
tion, and  the  danger  to  the  whole  army, 
were  alike  glaring,  yet  the  practical  re- 
huke  was  so  severe  and  well-timed,  the 
humiliation  so  complete,  and  so  deeply 
Mt,  that,  with  one  proud  sarcastic  obser- 
vation, indicating  contempt  more  than 
anger,  he  led  back  the  troops  and  drew 
off  all  his  forces  safely.  However  some 
confusion  and  great  danger  still  attended 
the  operation,  for  even  on  this  road  one 
water  gaily  was  so  deep  that  the  light 
division  which  covered  the  rear,  could 
only  pass  it  man  by  man  over  a  felled 
tree,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Soult,  un- 
able to  feed  his  troops  a  day  longer, 
Mopped  on  the  Huebra  with  his  main 
body,  and  only  sent  some  cavalry  to 
Titroatnes." 

The  following*  observations  of  our 
author,  upouthc  retreat,  are  very  just ; 
even  his  prejudices  against  aristocracy 
seem  to  have  been  overcome,  by  the 
greatness  of  Wellington's  military  gc- 


"  Pursued  by  a  superior  army  and  see- 
ing his  cavalry  defeated,  he  turned  as  a 
ravage  Hon  at  the  Carriou,  nor  would  he 
hare  removed  so  quickly  from  that  lair, 
if  the  bridges  at  Palencia  and  Banos  had 
been  destroyed  according  to  his  order. — 
Neither  is  his  cool  self-possession  to  be 


overlooked;  for  when  both  h's  flanks 
were  thus  exposed,  instead  of  falling  back 
in  a  hurried  manner  to  the  Duero,  he 
judged  exactly  the  value  of  the  rugged 
ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga, 
in  opposition  to  the  double  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  enemy  at  Palencia  and 
Banos ;  nor  did  the  difficulty  which  Sou* 
ham  and  Cafiarelli,  independent  com- 
manders and  neither  of  them  accustomed 
to  move  large  armies,  would  find,  in  sud- 
denly changing  their  line  of  operations, 
escape  him.  His  march  to  Cabecon  and 
his  position  on  the  left  of  the  Pisuerga 
was  not  a  retreat,  it  was  the  shift  of  a 
practised  captain. 

"  When  forced  to  withdraw  Hill  from 
the  Tagus,  he,  on  the  instant,  formed  a 
new  combination  to  fight  that  great  battle 
on  the  Adaja  which  he  had  intended  to 
deliver  near  the  Guadalaviar;  and  though 
the  splendid  exploit  of  Captain  Guingret, 
at  Tordesilla*.  baffled  this  intent,  be* 
in  return,  baffled  Souham  by  that  ready 
stroke  of  generalship,  the  posting  of  his 
whole  army  in  front  of  Rueda,  thus  foi- 
bidditig  a  passage  by  the  restored  bridge. 
Finally,  if  he  could  not  maintain  the  line 
ef  the  Duero,  nor  that  of  the  Tormes,  it 
was  because  rivers  can  never  be  perma- 
nently defended  against  superior  forces, 
and  yet  he  did  not  quit  the  last  without 
a  splendid  tactical  illustration.    I  mean 
that  surprising  movement  from  the  Ara- 
piles  to  the  Valmusn,  a  movement  made 
not  in  confusion  and  half  flight,  but  in 
close  order  of  battle,  his  columns  ready 
for  action,  his  artillery  and  cavalry  skir- 
mishing, passing  the  Junguen  without 
disorder,  filing  along  the  front  of  and 
winding  into  the  rear  of  a  most  powerful 
French  army,  the  largest  ever  collected 
in  one  mass  in  the  Peninsula,  an  array 
having  twice  as  many  guns  as  the  allies, 
and  twelve  thousand  able  horsemen  to 
boot.    And  all  these  great  and  skilful 
actions  were  executed  by  Lord  Welling- 
ton with  an  army  composed  of  different 
nations ;  soldiers,  fierce  indeed,  and  va- 
liant, terrible  in  battle,  but  characterised 
by  himself  as  more  deficient  in  good  dis- 
cipline than  any  army  of  which  he  had 
ever  read  V* 

But  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  our  gTeat  commander 
had  to  contend,  can  only  be  formed 
when  the  reader  has  seen  the  embar- 
rassments which  were  caused  him,  by 
the  obstinate,  bigoted,  and  jealous  go- 
vernment of  Portugal,  who  could  onlv, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  be  withheld 
from  courses  by  which  the  safety  of  his 
army  would  be  compromised  ;  and  the 
erroneous  schemes  of  finance  which 
were  proposed  to  him  from  home,  and 
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which  he  w  as  more  than  once  called 
upon  to  ex|>ose,  wheu  all  his  faculties 
were  required  to  watch  the  evolutious 
of  a  powerful  and  a  daring  enemy.  But 
for  this  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volume  before  us. 

In  the  battle  of  Castalla,  which  was 
fought  against  Suchet,  by  Sir  John 
Murray,  in  the  April  of  1813,  the  fol- 
lowing striking  incident  is  recorded. — 
Our  men  were  strongly  intrenched 
upon  heights,  which  were  assailed  by 
the  French  with  great  intrepidity. 

««  The  ascent  in  front  of  Whittingham's 
post,  being  very  rugged  and  steep,  and 
the  upper  parts  entrenched,  the  battle 
there  resolved  itself  at  once  into  a  tight 
of  light  troops,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
maintained  their  ground  with  resolution; 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  jut,  the 
French  mounted  the  heights,  slowly  in- 
deed and  with  many  skirmishes,  yet  so 
firmly,  that  it  was  evident  nothing  but 
good  fighting  would  send  them  down 
again.    Their  light  troops  spread  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  Sierra,  and,  here 
and  there  attaining  the  summit,  were  par- 
tially driven  down  again  by  the  Anglo- 
Italian  troops;  but  where  the  main  body 
came  upon  the  second  battalion  of  the 
twenty-seventh  there  was  a  terrible  crash. 
For  the  ground  having  an  abrupt  declina- 
tion near  the  top,  enabled  the  French  to 
form  a  line  under  cover,  close  to  the 
British,  who  were  lying  down  waiting  for 
orders  to  charge;  and  while  the  former 
were  unfolding  their  masses,  a  grenadier 
officer,  advancing  alone,  challenged  the 
captain  of  the  twenty-seventh  grenadiers 
to  single  combat.    Waldron,  an  agile  vi- 
gorous Irishman  and  of  boiling  courage, 
instantly  sprang  forward,  the  hostile  lines 
looked  oa  without  firing  a  shot,  the 
swords  of  the  champions  glittered  in  the 
sun,  the  Frenchman's  head  was  cleft  in 
twain,  and  the  next  instant  the  twenty- 
seventh  jumping  up  with  a  deafening 
shout,  fired  a  deadly  volley,  at  half  pistol- 
shot  distance,  and  then  charged  with  such 
a  shock  that,  maugre  their  bravery  and 
numbers,  the  enemy's  soldiers  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  nide  of  the  Sierra  was 
covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded. — 
In  Murray's  despatch  this  exploit  was  er- 
roneously attributed  to  Colonel  Adam, 
but  it  was  ordered  and  conducted  by  Co- 
lonel Reeves  alone." 

This  battle  seems  to  have  been  brought 
on  against  the  wishes  of  both  com- 
manders ;  and  certainly,  the  victory 
was  not  improved,  as  it  should  have 
been,  by  Sir  John  Murray  ;  who,  ifoor 
author  is  to  be  credited,  exhibited  a  ti- 
imidity  i fi  lis ^  on* so^i  ftji^l  ft  hcstt-tt^ion 


aud  a  tardiness  in  the  pursuit,  which 
we  have  not  often  seen  occasion  to 
censure  in  the  conduct  of  a  British 
soldier. 

Of  the  campaign  in  1818,  we  can- 
not afford  space  to  speak  at  any  length, 
and  common  justice  would  not  be  done 
it,  by  any  hasty  or  transient  survey  of 
Lord  Wellington's  profound  and  sci- 
entific stratagetical  combinations.  He 
had  now  to  contend  against  the  concen- 
trated power  of  all  the  French  generals 
in  Spain,  who  were  unfettered  by  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
struggle  in  all  his  delicate  and  perilous 
operations.  For, 

"  The  allied  army  was  not  so  lithe  as 
the  French  army  ;  the  latter  carried,  on 
occasion,  ten  days'  provisions  on  the  sol- 
diers' backs,  or  it  lived  upon  the  country, 
a  ad  was,  in  respect  of  its  organization  and 
customs,  a  superior  military  machine  ;  the 
former  never  carried  more  than  three 
days'  provisions,  never  lived  upon  the 
country,  avoided  the  principle  of  making 
the  war  support  the  war,  paid  or  pro- 
mised to  pay  for  every  thing,  and  often 
carried  in  its  marches  even  the  corn  for 
its  cavalry.  Tbe  difference  of  this  or- 
ganization, resulting  from  the  difference  of 
policy  between  the  two  nations,  was  a 
complete  bar  to  any  great  and  sudden  ex- 
cursion on  the  part  of  the  British  general, 
aud  must  always  be  considered  in  judging 
his  operations." 

Such  were  his  comparative  disadvan- 
tages ;  notwithstanding  which,  in  six 
weeks,  with  one  hundred  thousand 
men  he  marched  six  hundred  miles, 
p  issed  six  rivers,  gained  one  decisive 
battle,  invested  two  fortresses,  and 
drove  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
veteran  troops  from  Spain.    All  the 
details  of  our  author  respecting  these 
events  are  very  interesting  ;  and  cor- 
dially do  we  accord  our  meed  of  praise 
to  tho  geueral  fidelity  of  his  narrative, 
and  the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  his 
descriptions.    Had  he  only  eschewed 
politics,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
but,  he  fancies  that  to  be  his  strength, 
w  hich  is,  in  fact,  his  weakness  ;  and 
his  parade  of  low  radicalism,  whenever 
the  temptation  to  introduce  it  presents 
itself,  can  only  excite  disgust  or  pit v 
in  the  mind  of  the  enlightened  reader. 
But  upon  this  we  have  already  ob- 
served ;  and  we  can  assure  him,  how- 
ever little  he  may  be  disposed  to  credit 
us,  that  our  strictures  have  been  madf 
"  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

Into  his  controversy  with  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  th«  other  able  w 
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ugooists  bv  whom  his  views  or  his 
statements  have  been  impugned,  we  do 
not  enter.  When  the  respective  par- 
ties have  written  their  last  words,  the 
subject  will  come  more  legitimately 
within  our  province  ;  and  every  day 
will  bring  to  light  some  piece  of  in- 
formation, by  which  the  matters  in 
dispute  may  be  more  perfectly  eluci- 
dated, than  they  can  be  at  present— 
We  have  thought  that  some  of  the 
strictures  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected, were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 


hypercritical ;  and  we  feci  bound  to 
say,  that  the  temper  which  he  has 
evinced,  in  his  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  his  adversaries,  is  not  that  which  can 
do  him  credit  either  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  soldier.  But  we  will 
not  anticipate.  By  those  who  alone 
are  competent  to  discuss  it,  the  subject 
has  not  as  yet  been  half  discussed  ;  and 
before  another  of  the  General's  volumes 
sees  the  light,  all  naUies  must  be  In  a 
much  better  condition  for  estimating 
his  accuracy  as  a  military  historian. 


TITIAN'S  VKNUS. 

Titian  J — great  Master  of  a  spell  above 
The  fable  of  that  elvish  boy  of  old, 
Whose  shaft  had  power  to  fill  the  breast  with  love  : 

Oh  by  what  power  untold 
Its  living  beauty  in  yon  painted  shade 
Dicfst  thou  infuse  ?    For  surely,  never  art 

Could  so  o'ercome  the  heart 
With  tender  madness,  and  love's  soft  surprise. 

Oh  by  what  aid 
Dipt  thou  thy  pencil  in  the  starry  spring 

That  dews  those  radiant  eyes  ? 

Thou  might'st  not  wing 
Sunward  like  him  of  yore,  to  steal  Heav'ns  (ire 

Unquenchable  by  Time  : — thus  to  inspire 
The  heart  of  ages  with  thy  deathless  thought. 

From  Love's  own  self  it  was,  thy  pencil  caught 
The  tender  sparkle  that  far  down  doth  lie 
In  these  deep  azure  fountains,  undecayed. 

From  Love,  tbine  eye 
Hath  caught  this  glowing  shade, — 

These  chastened  beams 
Of  youthful  fire,  that  pale  the  orient  sky. 

Love  touched  with  golden  gleams 
Those  bright  brown  ringlets,  thro'  whose  rich 
Yon  spheres  of  kindling  softness — hid  beneath — 

Glow  half  revealed,  with  amorous  mystery. 

Love  touched  for  thee 
This  bright  cheek, — these  warm  lips  that  seem  to  breathe 
Some  nameless  dream  of  woman's  tenderness. 
The  form  of  imaged  fondness — from  thy  heart, 
Love  fixed  with  deathless  truth  ;  beyond  all  power  of  art. 

J.U.U. 
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TIIK  RED  RAPPAREE. 


Oxb  evening:  a  very  pretty  peasant- 
girl  was  alone  in  her  father's  cottage, 
preparing  supper  for  the  family,  when 
an  individual  entered,  and,  after  the 
usual  unceremonious  fashion  of  the 
country,  sat  down  opposite  her,  beside 
the  fire.  It  was  evident  at  once  what 
this  person's  feelings  were  towards  the 
girl  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, he  belonged  to  a  class,  which  the 
gentler  sex  does  not,  we  fear,  suffici- 
ently appreciate.  Jack  Cutneskey,  or 
as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  Jack 
Rhua,  (Anglicc,  Red  Jack,)  was  a  sim- 
ple, honest-hearted  fellow;  somewhat 
clownish  both  in  mind  and  person,  but 
distinguished  by  the  most  devoted  ge- 
nerosity of  character.  His  good  qua- 
lities gained  him  universal  esteem, — 
but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
heart  of  Jack,  whose  dreams  had  be- 
come tinged  of  late  with  the  crimson 
of  a  certain  sun-burnt  cheek ;  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  short  and 
clumsy  stature,  and  the  unhappy  colour 
of  his  round  aud  closely  shorn  head, 
dared  to  aspire  to  the  love  of  the  fair- 
est girl  of  Bally corly. 

"  How  are  you  this  evenin',  Nelly  ?" 
he  said,  as  he  took  hi*  seat  by  the  hob. 

"I'm  well,  Jack,  I'm  obleeged  to 
you,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  tone  much 
more  sprightly  than  poor  Jack's ;  "  and 
how  is  yourself?" 

44  Ol).  in  troth,  Nelly,  I'm  bravely, — 
thank  God  and  you  ;  and  doiu'  bravely;" 
he  added,  "  all  to  a  trifle,  or  so,  that  I 
needn't  perplex  my>clf  talkin'  about." 

"And  musha  what's  that,  Jacky 
darlint  V  said  the  other,  in  the  same 
litr-ht  and  bantering  manner. 

"Oh,  in  troth  you  know  bravely 
what  it  is,"  said  Jack  ;  "  only  you  think 
it  tnighty  cute-like  not  to  let  on." 

"In  troth  I  know  nothin'  about  it," 
said  the  girl ;  "  barrin'  that  there's  still 
some  one  unlucky  thinjr  or  other  ailin' 
you  ;  and  signs  by  it,"  she  added,  cast- 
ing a  satirical  glance  on  the  full  and 
rubicund  countenance  of  the  other, 
« sure  aren't  you  wastin'  to  a  reg'lar 
shadow  V 

«Oh  murdher!"  cried  Jack,  "but 
th;  fs  dhroll  !  Well  now !  and  I  said 
that,  if  ever  I  seen  one  could  make 
themselves  laugh  like  you.  But  it's 
n0  matther,  Nelly  ;  I  only  hope  and 
iiray  your  heart  mav  be  always  as 
light." 


"Ay,  when  you're  lyin*  Ipw,  you 

mane." 

41  Augh,  whisht  now ;  by  my  sowl  it 
might  come  sooner  nor  you  think.  Did 
you  never  hear  tell  of  what  the  man 
said  to  the  docthor  *r" 

"  No,  Jack  ;  what  was  it  T  said  the 
girl,  a  little  eagerly, 

"  No !  Faith  but  I'd  take  my  oath 
vou  did  ;  only  you  want  me  to  be  tel- 
lin*  you  now,"  he  cried,  with  a  trium- 
phant air  ;  for  he  had  wit  enough  to 
perceive  the  advantage  be  had  acci- 
dentally acquired. 

Why  bad  cess  to  your  impidence," 
exclaimed  NeUy ;  "  /  want  you  to  be 
tellin' me!" 

"  Ah  sure  you  know  well  you  do ; 
and  in  troth  I  will  tell  you,  and  don't 
be  vexed  now,  alanna.  Well,  he  said 
as  this — Docthor,'  says  he,  •there's  no 
use  in  talkin',  but  it's  hard  to  say  what  a 
man  might  do  when  he  meets  a  girl 
that's  as  beautiful  as  the  raornin'  dawn, 
but  has  a  kantankerous  way,  that  the 
divil  couldn't  make  his  own  of  her.*  " 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  maiden, 
stooping  down  to  conceal  a  rising  blush. 
"  what  is  it  you're  like  to  do  'f 

"  Oh,  by  my  faix  I  dont  know  what 
111  do.  I  suppose  Til  dbrown  myself, 
or  take  a  lover's  lep  off  the  Rock  of 
Foyle,  some  morniu  .  Any  way,  Nelly, 
if  I  stay  in  the  one  mind  I'll  assasshi- 
nate  myself  somehow  or  other,  never 
fear  me." 

"  You  will,  now,  Jack  ?" 

"  Och  !  if  I  dont !" — But  poor  Jack 
might  have  spared  his  vows  of  self- 
destruction.  Nelly,  whose  womanly 
heart  had  yielded  for  an  instant  to  the 
force  of  admiration,  had  now  relapsed 
into  her  former  mood,  and  all  her 
lover's  protestations  being  of  a  rather 
ludicrous  character,  produced  the  very 
contrary  effect  to  what  he  desired.  He 
sat  looking  at  the  fire,  and  Nelly  stood 
looking  at  him; — and  certainly  his  face 
was  an  admirable  study  for  a  light- 
hearted  girl,  particularly  as  she  saw,  in 
its  lachrymose  and  varying  expression, 
a  manifestation  of  her  own  power. 

On  raising1  his  head  at  length  he  en- 
countered Nelly's  eye, — the  girl  burst 
out  laughing,  and  Jack,  with  the  iu- 
stinct  of  a  true  lover,  offered  at  once 
the  most  effectual  remonstrance  to  ber 
ill-timed  mirth.  He  leaped  up,  and 
flinging  his  arm  round  her  neck,  with- 
out leave  or  license  ardently  pressed 
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the  lips  of  the  fair  scorner.  He  quick-  racnt,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say. 

ly,  however,  freed  her  from  his  era-  M  And  who  the  divil  toulu  yon  I  hadr 

brace ;  for  the  weighty  metal  spoon,  he  cried  at  last. 

with  which  Nelly  had  been  examining  "Sure  arn't  you  afther  tellin'  me 

the  boiling  potatoes,  descended  with  yourself?" 

all  the  vigour  of  the  inaideu's  arm  on  "  No  I'm  not  aflher  tellin*  you. 

his  unprotected  head.  Why,  bad  luck  to  me,  woman,  do 

44  Whoo !"  cried  Jack,  clapping  his  you  think  would  I  condescind  to  mur- 

band  on  his  cranium,  and  springing  ther  a  decent  boy,  if  it  was  a  thing  I 

halfway  across  the  Hour.  44  The  devil's  had  the  same  notion  myself  all  the 

in  the  woman's  fist !    Oh,  bad  luck  to  while  ?     But  it's  easy  seeiu',  Nelly, 

tnc,"  he  added  in  most  dolorous  ac-  what  makes  you  so  scornful  to  me. 

cents,  44  if  it  ben't  gone  to  the  bone  V  I'm  not  as  white  in  the  face  and  as 

"  Ha  I   more  o'  that  to  you  !"  ex-  sinooth-goin'  a  chap  as  Willy  O'Brien, 

claimed  the  girl,  her  face  flushed  with  — forbye  being  a  poor  man's  son." 

anger  ;  **  maybe  that'll  lam  you  man-  "  On  whisht  and  don't  be  makin'  a 

ners  Rtrin,  you  impident  blackguard  !"  fool  of  yourself,"  cried.  Nelly,  blushing 

44  Whisht,  Nelly  M'Evoy, — whisht,  to  the  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  lift 

I  bid  you, you catheract — You — you —  off  the  potato-pot  from  the  'crook,' 

Och,  murther!  to  go  split  a  boy's  where  it  bung  above  the  blazing  turf, 

skull  for  kissing  that  ugly  mouth  of  "  Ah  whoo !  that's  the  way  of  it," 

yours,  and  be  dinged  to  you  !"  exclaimed  the  other.     44  Well,  come 

"  Well,  never  heed  it,"  cried  Nelly  i  out  of  this,  and  don't  be  breaking  the 

"it's  a  mighty  ugly  mouth,  I  know;  little  arms  of  yon,  anyhow.  Here! 

but  sure  your's  is  a  purty  mouth,  Jack,  show  us  where  I'll  tumble  them,"  he 

and  that's  a  comfort."  Nelly  knew  she  said,  relieving  the  girl  of  her  load. — 

might  slander,  with  perfect  safety,  the  "  Now,  can  you  say  I'm  jealous  of 

sweetest  feature  of  her  face;  and  when  Willy,  you  little  beauty  ?" 

poor  Jack  beheld  the  white  teeth  44  01>i  in  troth,  Jack,  you're  a  decent 

slightly  displayed  by  a  satirical  smile  boy  aft  her  all." 

which  curled  her  rosy  lips,  and  thought  "Oh  I  am — a  wondhcrful  decent  boy, 

of  his  own  stout  tusks,  and  the  enor-  to  myself  it  may  he  told.  But  faix  only 

mous  chasm  in  which  they  were  con-  I  have  a  regard  for  Willy,  I'd  be  set- 

tained,  he  could  not  resist  the  ludi-  tlin'  a  trifle  of  accounts  with  him  some 

crous  impression  of  the  contrast.  o'  these  days." 

44  Oh  no,"  he  said,  with  a  melan-  Their  tHe-a-tile  was  here  interrupted 

choly  laugh  ; 44  I'm  no  beauty,  the  world  by  the  appearance  of  a  rosy,  curly- 

knows  :  but  sure  I'm  what  God  made  headed  boy,  w  hose  strong  resemblance 

me, — you  can't  say  agin  that.    And  if  to  Nelly  at  ouce  announced  their  rcla- 

I'm  not  a  beauty,"  he  added,  44  maybe  tionship. 

I  can  take  a  beauty's  fancy  as  well  as  44  Well,  Jack,''  he  said,  looking  up 

them  that  is.".  with  the  same  playful  and  mischievous 

44  Oh  the  sorra  doubt,  Jacky — if  you  expression   w  hich   sometimes  distin- 

wcre  shaved."  guished  his  sister's  face ; 44  how  is  Barney 

44  Ay,  and  my  beard  in  my  pocket,  gettin' on  these  times?"    Jack  looked 

Well,  well !  I  never  made  a  fool  of  at  the  child,  and  then  at  Nelly,  and  he 

myself  but  wanst,  anyhow."  tried  to  laugh,  but  his  embarrassment 

44  And  when  was  that  wanst,  Jack  ?"  was  most  painfully  evident. 

44  Faith  it  was  when  I  knocked  the  44  Whisht,  sir,  with  your  impidence," 

breath  out  of  Dan  Sulivan,  for  tellin'  cried  the  girl,  casting  a  reproving  look 

a  blaziu'  lie  of  you, — that's  when  it  on  the  young  offender ;  44  go  off  and 

was."  call  your  father  in  to  supper and  out 

44  Well !  and  were  you  a  fool  for  he  flew,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  es- 

that  ?"  cape  the  anger  he  had  so  speedily  ex- 

M  Was  I  ?    By  my  song  I  was—the  cited.     Poor  Jack  was  sadly  crest- 

DiviPs  fool.    Sure  wasn't  it  thrue  for  fallen. 

the  boy,  you're  no  betther  nor  another,  44  That's  what's  still   flung  in  my 

only  for  the  consaty  way  you  have  teeth,  God  help  me,"  he  said.   44  Nelly, 

about  you  ?"  there's   one  thing — I'll   never  cross 

44  Well,  Jack,  I'm  sorry  you  have  Willy's  way  again,— you  may  depend 

that  Irad  notion  of  me,"  replied  the  girl,  I  never  will  ;  and  I  ax  your  pardon 

in  a  tone  which  went  most  painfully  to  this  night,  alanna,  for  wishing  you  to 

the  poor  fellow's  honest  and  simple  bear  a  name  that's       ■.    Oh,  musha, 

heart.    He  looked  at  her  for  a  mo-  my  heart's  broke  with  his  ways,  and  so 
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is  the.  ould  man's,  worse  nor  mine — a 
dale  worse,  the  unfortunate  ould  cra- 
thur." 

The  dusk  was  deepening  as  Jack 
descended  to  the  river's  side,  beyond 
which  his  father's  cabin  stood,  in  the 
opening  of  a  dark  and  rugged  glen, 
aud  by  the  margin  of  a  small  tributary 
stream,  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
river,  a  few  perches  below  this  solitary 
dwelling.  The  glen  ran  up  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  through  a  wild  and 
mountainous  district,  and  was  divided, 
about  midway  by  the  Rock  of  Foyle, 
over  which  the  streamlet  fell  in  a 
glancing  torrent,  and  thence  flowed  on, 
with  hardly  a  glimpse  of  sun,  for  the 
remainder  of  its  independent  career. 
The  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jack's  dwelling'  whs  wide,  but  not  deep; 
and  it  was  crowed  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  stepping-stones  which, 
however,  answered  only  when  the  wa- 
ter was  at  it«  ordinary  level.  In  case 
of  floods  which,  in  the  winter  season, 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  this  pas- 
sage was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and 
the  bridge  being  a  mile  higher  up,  at  the 

extremity  of  Lord  's  domain,  the 

Curaeskeys,  who  were  the  only  inhabi- 
tants through  a  considerable  sweep  of 
country  beyond  the  river,  were  cut  off 
in  a  great  degree  from  all  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  As  Jack  ap- 
proached he  oliserved  his  father,  a  little 
grey-headed  old  man,  sitting  on  a  bench 
at  their  cabin  door. 

**  O  the  Lord  help  you  !*  muttered 
Jack — "it's  no  wondher  what  the 
neighbours  says,  that  vou're  come  to 
that  when  the  could  beoS  still  the  soft- 
eat  ;"  as  he  got  within  hearing,  how- 
ever, he  assumed  a  more  careless  tone. 
"  Well,  father!"  he  cried, "  you're  stick- 
ing to  the  ould  way  ;  just  killin' your- 
self out  of  the  face.  Go  in  I  toult  you," 
he  added,  giving  him  a  friendly  push, 
"  and  dont  be  gettin*  your  death  here 
in  the  could  dews." 

"  Oh  Jack y,n  cried  the  other,  *  there's 
no  u«e  in  talk  in'  to  me — sure  if  I  do 
get  my  death  itself  what  harm  ? — I  think 
there's  none  can  allow  but  I'm  too  long 
in  it !" 

"  Whisht!"  exclaimed  the  son, H and 
dont  let  me  hear  you  say  the  like. 
Faix  I  wonder  but  an  ould  nnn  like 
you  would  have  more  sense." 

"  Well,  well,  I  have  no  sense  nor 
no  throubles  either — Blessed  be  His 
name  that  give*  me  strength  to  bear 
them  ;  but  I  tell  you,  Jacky,  there's 
them  would  think  it  a  hardship  for  a 
man  that  strove  to  keep  an  honest  cha- 


rarther  through  the  worst  of  times,  to 
find  in  bis  ould  age  he  was  all  along 
rearin'  a  son  for  the  gallows." 

•  Oh  by  dad,  father,  I  give  in  to  you 
there  ;  it  s  a  hard  ca.°e  sure  enough— 
btit  it's  to  be  hoped  there's  betther 
times  afore  us  all  yet ;  and  a  betther 
end  for  Harney  than  the  gallows,  bad 
as  he  is." 

MAy !  you  may  hope,  Jack  ;  but 
there's  a  j>ower  of  differ  between  the 
young  and  oald  ;  and  it's  what  I  often 
think,  that  hopes  in  the  heart  are  like 
the  little  thorny-backs  in  that  sthrame 
fornenst  us  ;  there's  hundreds  of  them 
sportin'  in  it  up  among  the  green  hills 
beyant ;  but  hardly  one  at  all  youll 
see  there,  where  it's  flowin'  by  us  could 
and  dark !" 

"  Oh  in  troth  that's  the  truth,"  said 
Jack,  "but  here's  Barney"  he  added 
with  a  slight  degree  of  perturbation,  as 
he  observed  the  object  of  their  allu- 
sions coming  whistling  along  the  glen. 
On  reaching  the  cabin  door,  this  indi- 
vidual lifted  the  pipe,  which  lay  cold 
beside  the  old  man,  and  entered  rather 
rudely,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  either  father  or  son. 

44  Musha,  bad  luck  to  you,"  muttered 
the  latter,  u  but  you're  civil  in  yourself 
this  evenin.*" 

**  Whist,  Jack,  you'll  only  aggravate 
him,"  cried  the  old  man,  alarmed,  lest 
these  words  might  reach  the  ear  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

"  Och,  by  my  sowl,  father,"  exclaimed 
Jack  in  a  louder  tone,  "  if  it  goes  to 
that,  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  him,  the  best 
day  ever  he  was." 

"  What's  that  yon  say,  Jack  ?"  de- 
manded the  other,  as  tie  reappeared 
with  his  lighted  pipe  at  the  door  of 
the  cabin. 

«  Oh,  it's  nothinV  exclaimed  the 
father  hastily—4*  I  tell  you,  Barney,  he 
said  nothing  about  you.  Oh  musha, 
musha,  amn't  I  the  unfortunate  ould 
man!" 

"  Faith  it's  betther  for  him  to  say 
not  run'  about  me,"  said  Barney,  casting 
a  look  on  his  brother,  which  stout  as 
he  was,  almost  made  him  tremble.  He 
returned  the  scowl,  however,  and  it  was 
consideration  for  his  father's  feelings 
alone  which  restrained  the  more  open 
expression  of  his  hostility. 

The  old  man  had  gone  to  rest,  when 
the  two  brothers  sat  at  the  dying  turf, 
the  elder  busv  with  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  evil  schemes,  and  poor  Jack 
reflecting  on  his  recent  and  somewhat 
mortifying  interview  with  Nelly.  After 
a  long  silence,  the  former,  crushing  in 
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of  Ht  turf,  to 
of  his 


his 

companion — 

**  Well,  Jack,  when  do  you  mane  to 
be  bringin'  ould  AbyJs  daughter  home 

-You  needn't  fret,  Barney,"  was 
Jack's  gruff  reply,  for  he  was  in  the 
worst  possible  temper  for  joking  on 
such  a  subject. 

**  Because,"  continued  the  other, 
■  I  was  thinkin'  of  payin*  her  a  visit 
myself  some  of  these  nights." 

Jack  looked  up  in  sudden  terror — 
"  You  were,  Barney  r"  he  exclaimed. 

••Ay'  replied  Barney,  "you  know 
1  have  a  grudge  agin'  Aby  of  ould." 

The  hair  rose  on  Jack's  head,  and  a 
livid  paleness  was  gathering  about  his 
lips. 

"  Barney  Cumeskey,"  he  said,  in  an 
unsteady  voice,  **  if  it's  what  you  mane 
to  hurt  or  harm  Nelly  M'Evoy,  by  the 
mortial  frost  I'll  make  a  worlds  won- 
of  you." 

The  individual  thus  mildlv  threat- 
led,  eyed  his  brother  with  a  look  be- 
tween  admiration  and  contempt.  He 
seemed  not  displeased  with  the  indig- 
nation he  evinced. 

.  -  Take  it  asy,  Jack,"  he  said,  "and 
it'll  do  you  good.  Arrah,  God  help 
you,  boy,  if  you  think  the  Ropaire 
Kuadh*  would  th  rouble  his  head  about 
the  likes  o'  that  little  grin ni  n'  gipsy,  and 
him  that  can  get  ere  a  girl  from  Ross  to 
Leighlin  without  so  much  as  shood  lot 
uvournr<:u.\  It  was  only  givin'  you  a 
hint  1  was  ;  for  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued with  a  significant  glance,  "  I 
have  a  way  of  my  own  of  coortin*." 

•*0h  in  troth,  Barney,  you  have 
more  ways  nor  manes,  that's  sartin. 
But  you  needn't  think  I'm  goin'  to  folly 
your  notion  ;  if  that's  what  you're  at." 

-  Faith.  I'll  be  bound  you're  not," 
replied  the  other  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh  :  ■  and  troth,  Jack,  bad  as  1  am 
now,  I'd  be  sorry  to  ax  you." 

44  You  would,  I'm  teuld,"  said  Jack, 
who  gave  but  little  credit  to  this  de- 
claration, from  one  who  had  more  than 
once  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  his 
own  ungodly  courses. 

44 Oh,  honour's  bright!"  cried  the 
robber ,  44  it's  the  least  the  ould  man 
may  have  one  left  to  close  his  eyes — 
and  that'll  not  be  me,"  he  added,  with 
an  assumed  recklessness  of  manner  ; 
"  barrin'  I  take  out  my  licence." 

•  Ay,  and  give  over  the  free  tradin'. 


Oh  well,  Barney,  it's  asy  talkin' ;  but 
the  Lord  knows  I'd  give  the  ten  best 
years  o'  my  life,  ay,  and  the  hand  off 
my  body,  to  see  you  this  night  what 
you  once  were,  when  the  ould  man  was 
the  proudest  father  in  Ballycoriy." 

44  Troth,  and  that's  what  youil  never 
see  me,"  said  the  other  hastily. 

**  Troth  I  b'lieve  it,"  rejoined  Jack. 
44  Troth  I  b'lieve  that,  sure  enough  ; 
but,  mark  me,  Barney,  it's  a  power  of 
gold  that's  worth  a  clear  chaiucther 
and  a  light  heart" 

44  Ocb  Jack,  don't  be  talkin'  foolish- 
ness," cried  his  brother ;  44  where's  the 
use  of  this  nonsense?  sure  if  I  made  my 
bed  I'm  not  afeard  to  lie  on  it  Any  way 
I'll  have  my  fling  for  a  bit,  and  when 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  why  it's 
what  1  think  that  there  isn't  one  of  my 
name  but  could  meet  it  like  a  man.** 

44  Faix,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack, 
who  nevertheless  was  not  inferior  to 
his  brother  in  courage ;  44  I'd  as  lieve 
let  it  alone  ;  and  I  have  a  notion  it 
might  be  as  well  for  yourself  to  do  the 
same,  stout  as  you  are/* 

44  Jack,"  said  the  other,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reverie ;  44  I'll  tell  you  a  sacret 
I'm  beginnin'  to  suspect  some  foul  play 
among  the  boys.  Faith  I'm  beginnin' 
to  doubt  there's  more  Hughy  Stapletons 
among  them  ;  and  worse  nor  Hughy 
maybe,  if  all  was  known." 

**  Troth,  you  may  swear  it — it's  often 
I  tould  you  that  Barney,  but  you 
would'ut  need  my  word." 

-Oh  well!  Ill  know  all  about  it 
afore  lone.  But  if  ever  I'm  hard 
pushed  I'll  give  you  warnin'  if  it's  in 
my  power,  and  then  you  may  stand  by 
me  or  not  as  you  like." 

Barney  was  right  in  believing  that 
be  .could  confide  more  safely  in  the 
hot; est  attachment  of  his  brother  than 
in  the  fidelity  of  his  unprincipled  asso- 
ciates. Jack  bad  formerly  regarded 
him  with  natural  pride  and  affection, 
and  though  the  former  feeling  had  been 
long  extinguished,  the  latter  still  re- 
mained fervent  as  ever  in  his  bosom. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  the  terror  of  Barney  s  name 
had  spread  far  and  wide  ;  but  though 
one  of  the  most  notorious  and  desperate 
offenders  known  in  that  country  for 
many  years,  he  had  hitherto  managed, 
probably  more  by  good  luck  than  good 
guidance?  to  escape  in  a  srreat  degree 
the  power  of  the  law.  He  had  expe- 
rienced some  of  its  minor  penalties ; 
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but  though  tried  more  than  once  on  ance,  the  robber  had  considerably  the 
capital  impeachments,  where  no  moral  advantage  of  his  brother.    The  phy- 
doubt  could  remain  as  to  bis  guilt,  he  sique  of  his  face  was  better,  though  its 
was  acouitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evi-  expression  was  peculiarly  repelling  ; — 
dence  for  a  legal  conviction.    This,  of  his  form  was  athletic  and  well  propor- 
course,  had  only  the  effect  of  increas-  tioned  ;  but  he  was  most  distinguished 
ing  his  audacity,  and  his   influence  by  his  dark  red  hair,  from  which  he 
amongst  his  associates,  who  began  to  derived  his  surname,  and  which,  from 
imagine  that  the  Ropaire  Ru/idh  had  a  singular  and  imprudent  species  of 
certainly  been  born  under  a  lucky  star,  vanity,  he  generally  wore  hanging  al- 
and that  he  was  destined  to  mount  the  most  to  his  shoulders.    The  other 
scaffold,  loaded  with  the  honours  of  a  members  of  this  family  were,  as  we 
long  and  brilliant  career.    It  is  hardly  have  seen,  in  all  respects,  the  reverse 
necessary  to  observe  that  persons  of  of  Barney.    Every  one  was  fond  of 
Barney's  profession,  though  objects  of  Jack  ;  and  the  father,  notwithstanding- 
universal  reprobation,  generally  pos-  the  disgrace  brought  on  his  house,  was 
sess  a  considerable  share  of  popular  universally  respected  and  esteemed, 
sympathy.    Their  daring  and  reckless  Having  borne  through  life  an  upright 
habits— their  adventurous  lives — and,  character,  there  were  none  who  would 
more  than  all, their  generosity  and  ten-  visit  on  him,  in  his  old  age,  the  sins  of 
derness  to  the  poor,  a  virtue  which  has  his  offspring. 

distinguished  the  most  celebrated  of      Jack,  according  to  his  resolution, 
our  Irish  bandits,  naturally  produce  in  ceased  almost  altogether  his  attentions  to 
their  favour  a  feeling  of  interest  and  Nelly  M'Evov,  particularly  when,  in 
rcguid.  spite  of  his  cherished  illusion,  he  be- 
But  Barney  Cnmeskey,  if  not  alto-  came  at  length  convinced  of  the  im- 
pether  excluded  from  this  charitable  in-  possibility  of  supplanting   his  rival, 
diligence,  enjoyed  it  in  a  very  slight  Willy  O'Brien  was,  it  must  be  con- 
decree.    There  was  hardly  a  redeem-  fessed,  a  very  unexceptionable  suitor, 
insr  trait  in  his  character    He  was  san-  So  Nelly  thought,  and  she  accordingly 
guinary  and  vindictive,  and  all  that  yielded  to  him  her  heart  and  affection, 
can  be  said  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  and  her  father  would,  in  all  probability, 
was  an  honest  ruffian.    He  never  con-  have  been  of  the  same  opinion, but  for  an 
ccaled  his  feelings,  and  never  accepted  ancient  feud  which  had  for  many  years 
a  trust  in  order  to  betray.    This  can  divided  the  two  most  illustrious  houses 
scarcely  be  considered  to  have  arisen  of  Ballycorly.    But  this  feud  could  not 
from  any  conscientious  scruples  on  Bar-  divide  the  young  hearts  of  Nelly  and  her 
ney's  part,  but  he  had  the  true  pro-  lover.     Their  attachment  was  of  an 
fessionalcourage.and  he  scorned  to  have  early  date,  and  as  they  had  frequent 
recourse  to  unworthy  means  for  the  at-  opportunities  of  being  together,  they, 
tainment  of  an  object,  as  long  as  a  more  ,  for  a  long  time,  experienced  more  plea- 
manly  and  damrerous  course  lay  open  sure  than  inconvenience  from  the  se- 
beforc  him.     Notwithstanding,  how-  crecy  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  cow- 
ever,  the  nobility  of  these  sentiments,  ceal  their  love.    At  length,  however, 
the  Red  Robber  was  equally  feared  the  girl's  parents  perceived  the  state  of 
and  disliked,  and  his  removal  in  any  way,  her  feelings.    The  mother  could  not 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  singu-  find  it  in  her  heart  to  condemn  a  pas- 
larly  happy  event.    There  was  one  in-  sion  so  natural  and  pure  :  but  her  fa- 
dividual  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  ther  prohibited,  on  the  severest  penal- 
peculiar  aversion,  and  this  was  Aby  ties,  any  further  intercourse  with  the 
M'Evoy,  the  father  of  our  young  ac-  young  M  Montague." 
quaintance.    Aby,  who  was'a  man  of      Poor  Nelly  was  a  fond  and  dutiful 
wealth  and  character  in  the  country,  child.    She  loved  her  father  **  as  well 
had  suffered  a  little  by  the  depreda-  as  a  daughter  should  do ;''  but  her  love 
Hons  of  his  lawless  neighbour.     He  for  another  had  gained  too  strong  an 
had  on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  ascendency,  to  yield  to  a  feeling  which 
bringing  him  to  justice,  but  though  the  she  could  not  persuade  herself  came 
offence  and  punishment  were  compara-  within  the  limits  of  filial  duty.  Hail  their 
tively  trivial,  those  who  knew  Barney,  relative  circumstances  been  different, 
said  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  forget  she  might  probably  have  found  less  ditfi- 
a  service  of  that  nature  ;  indeed  he  culty  in  complying  with  her  father's 
made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  be  command  ;  but  Willy  was  living  almost 
revenged  some  day  or  other  on  the  beside  her ;  she  would  meet  him  411 
honest  farmer.    In  personal  appear-  the  mornings  on  the  green  banks  of 
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the  deep  and  shaded  river ;  or  when 
hastening  homewards  in  the  twilight, 
she  would  encounter  her  lover,  and  then 
instead  of  passing  on  as  Nelly  was 
always  resolved  to  do,  they  would  stop 
and  talk,  and  at  last  wander  off  together 
throuch  the  dark  and  dewv  vallies,  and 
never  think  of  returning  till  the  lights 
in  the  distant  cabins  had,  one  by  one, 
disappeared;  and  woe  to  poor  Nelly 
if  her  father  was,  by  chance,  awake,  as 
she  gently  unlatched  the  door,  and 
stole  in  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
trembling,  probably,  from  the  damp 
night  air.  Thus  their  courtship  went 
on,  more  cautiously  than  heretofore ; 
for  these  night  rambles  seldom  oc- 
curred and  were  hardly  ever  disco- 
vered ;  but  from  this  very  caution,  as 
well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
dreamy  time  of  youth  was  now  past, 
their  attachment  had  assumed  a  deeper 
and  more  serious  character.  But  there 
was  jet  another  stage  in  the  history  of 
Nelly's  love,  and  it  was  occasioned  by 
an  event,  which  wrought  an  important 
change  in  her  mind,  or  rather  brought 
to  sudden  maturity  all  its  best  and 
strongest  principles.  Her  mother 
died ;  but  shortly  before  ber  departure, 
she  took  ber  daughter's  hand,  who  sat 
beside  her,  pale  and  broken-hearted  at 
this  first  calamity  of  her  life. 

44  Nelly,1*  she  said,  "afore  I  lave  you 
darlint,  will  you  make  me  one  pro- 
mise ?" 

"I  will,  mother/  replied  the  girl,  with 
a  momentary  firmness  of  voice,  which 
she  could  with  difficulty  command. 

44  Well  achora,  this  is  what  I  want 
you  to  promise  me.  I  spoke  to  your 
father  about  Willy  O'Brien,  and  I 
tould  him,  Nelly,  of  the  hardship  of 
biddin'  a  young  crathur  never  hope  to 
follow  the  ways  of  her  own  heart. 
Now,  Nelly,  from  the  time  I  seen  the 
sort  you  were,  I  never  passed  a  day  or 
night  without  thanking  God  on  my 
bended  knees  for  the  threasure  he  sent 
me.  You  have  a  dyin'  mother's  blesain' 
on  you  this  raornin'  acusbla,  as  you 
had  her  livin'  prayers;  and  take  ray 
word  for  it,  whatever  throuble's  afore 
you,  God  in  his  own  time  will  bring 
about  what's  for  your  good  ;  but  till 
then,  darlint,  you'll  promise  me  never 
to  go  again  your  father's  will,  nor  to 
lave  him  broken-hearted  in  his  ould 
age,  when  he'll  have  none  but  you  and 
mv  poor  little  Tommy  there  to  comfort 
him." 

Nelly's  white  lips  moved,  and  she 
rustle  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  as  if  praying  for  strength  to  ac- 
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complish  this  sacrifice.  She  then 
looked  in  her  mother's  face ;  and  with 
dilated  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  solemnity 
of  countenance  she  said,  44 1  promise 
you  before  God,  mother,  never  to  dis- 
obey your  dyin*  words." 

"  God  bless  you!"  ciied  the  mother; 
**  God  for  ever  bless  and  guard  you 
my  darlint  child and  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  Nelly's  cheeks,  as  she 
embraced  her  dying  parent,  and  she 
felt  no  pain  at  that  sacred  moment  in  a 
vow  which  she  was  assured  bad  sealed 
her  earthly  doom.  From  that  day  to 
the  period  in  which  she  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  she  had  but  one 
regular  interview  with  her  lover,  and 
had  avoided,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
any  accidental  meetings.  In  this  inter- 
view she  acquainted  the  young  man 
with  the  fatal  vow  which  separated 
them  for  ever ;  for  in  the  first  trans- 
port of  their  despair,  the  probability  of 
her  father's  relenting  never  occurred 
to  either.  Willy  earnestly  but  vainly 
remonstiated  against  the  obligation 
incurred  by  this  act.  For  a  long  time 
the  girl  languished  in  hopeless  sorrow, 
but  she  was  youimt  and  of  a  natural lv 
buoyant  temper ;  and  she  at  length  in 
some  degree  recovered  her  wonted 
spirits.  When  she  reflected,  too,  on 
the  consoling  words  of  her  mother 
she  occasionally  felt  half  convinced 
that  her  filial  piety  would,  sooner  or 
later,  receive  the  only  reward  she 
could  desire  on  earth.  More  than  a 
year  had  now  elapsed,  and  she  still 
adhered  to  her  resolution  of  avoiding 
all  intercourse  with  her  unhappy  lover. 
This  she  knew  was  not  included  in  her 
promise ;  but  she  saw  the  cruelty  of 
keeping  alive  in  his  bosom  a  fevered 
passion,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
reason  to  justify  the  slight  glimmering  of 
hope,  which  was  now  the  cold  but 
cherished  light  of  her  own  poor  heart. 

It  was  some  time  after  Jack's  last 
visit  at  her  father's  cottage,  that  Nelly 
wandered  away,  one  evening,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  thinking  of  the 
happy  times  that  were  gone,  and  won- 
dering if  such  hours  with  all  their  hopes 
and  rapture  would  ever  return.  It  was 
a  soft  and  delightful  evening,  and 
Nelly's  thoughts  being  of  an  interest- 
ing character,  she  was  astonished  at 
finding  herself  all  at  once  in  a  wild 
and  solitary  place  which  she  knew  to 
be  nearly  two  miles  from  her  own 
dwelling.  She  was  alaimed  at  this, 
and  was  about  to  return,  when  sud- 
denly, as  if  he  had  risen  out  of  the 
earth,  her  lover  stood  before  her.  She 
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was  struck  with  something  unusual  in 
his  appearance,  and  the  expression  of 
his  face  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  felt  a  painful  uneasiness  from 
his  presence.  The  darkness  was  ga- 
thering fast,  the  place  was  lonely,  and 
said  to  be  haunted,  and  Nelly,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  was  not  altogether  di- 
vested of  superstition. 

44  Bless  us  all,  Willy,"  she  cried  ; 
-  what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  o' 
night r 

If  Willy  had  not  been  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  he 
might  have  been  surprised,  in  his  turn, 
at  the  doubtful  and  earnest  look  which 
accompanied  these  words. 

"  And  where  would  I  be,  alanns,  but 
where  you  are?"  he  said.  44  Where 
would  the  likes  of  me  be  wanderin' 
but  where  the  river's  deep  and  the  cur- 
rent strong  ;  but  though  you  scorn  me, 
acushla,  you'll  break  your  vow  !  !  Wont 
you  ? — wont  you  T  he  shouted  and 
laughed  in  the  girl's  face. 

44  Oh  my  God  !"  cried  Nelly,  shrink- 
ing back,  as  a  horrible  fancy  suggested 
Hself,  44  are  you  WUly  CFBnen,  at  alir 

She  looked  round — there  was  no 
help — no  living  being  near.  44  Holy 
Mother  save  me  this  night,"  groaned 
the  poor  girl  as  she  clung  to  a  tree  to 
sustain  her  sinking  form. 

Willy,  whose  strongly  excited  feel- 
ings gave  way,  at  once  to  alarm  for 
Nelly's  safety,  sprang  forward  to  her 
support. 

44  Nelly,  Nelly  adheelish!"  he  cried, 
looking  into  her  face  with  all  the  fond- 
,  neas  and  anxiety  he  had  ever  evinced  ; 
"sure  I  am  Willy,  your  own  Willy 
achora  ;  and  is  it  a  feared  of  me  you'd 
be?  Oh  ah  one  oh !  me  that  loves  you 
beyant  the  world !" 

44  Oh  Willy,"  cried  the  girl,  reassured 
by  his  fondness,  44  I'm  not  afeared  of 
you.  In  troth  I  know  you  love  me 
well ;  but  I'm  easily  frightened— and 
not  thinkin*  to  meet  you  here — that's 
what  it  was." 

44  Well,"  replied  the  youth,  44  I'm 
sorrv  [  frightened  you,  but  I  didn't 
thinK  it  alanna.  1  was  meandherin' 
along  here  with  a  friend  of  my  own, 
when  I  seen  you  all  by  yourself,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  no  offence  to  come 
and  ax  you  how  you  weTe,  just  for  the 
sake  of  ould  times,  Nelly." 

"No,"  replied  the  girl,  44  it's  no 
offence ;  but  I'm  greatly  obleeged  to 
you  instead  of  that  Howsomdever," 
she  added,  sorrowfully, 44  there's  no  use 
in  talkin*  of  ould  times — they're  past 
and  gone,  Willy,  and  if  the  gloss  of 


both  our  hearts  is  gone  with  them,  sure 
we're  only  the  fitter  for  the  world's 
troubles." 

44  Ay,"  replied  the  young  man, 
eagerly;  "but  they're  not  past  and 
gone ;  for  if s  what  I  think,  them  days 
was  never  sent  to  be  a  heart-break  "to 
us  all  through  life.  Is  it  them  ould 
and  happy  days?  Ah,  Nelly,  it  would 
be  a  cryin'  sin  to  think  the  like,  or  to 
say  after  all  it  was  a  dark  hour  that 
we  first  met." 

Nelly  had  nothing  to  answer  to  this 
natural  logic.  She  cast  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  and  her  lover's  arm  closely 
encircling  her  waist,  she  never  reflected 
that  she  was  now  in  the  very  circum- 
stances she  had  so  long  and  constantly 
avoided. 

"  What  can  we  do?"  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  faultering  voice. 

44  111  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  re- 
plied her  lover;  44 remember,  Nelly, 
what  was  the  first  promise  them  lips 
ever  spoke ,-  and  if  you  talk  of  not 
breakin'  the  vow  that  was  the  begm- 
nin'  of  all  our  troubles — tell  me  bow 
will  you  break  the  oath  that  bound  you 
afore  the  holy  stars  to  be  mine  ?m 

44  Willy,  WUly,"  cried  the  girl,  "do** 
spake  to  me  of  that.  I  tell  you  now 
what  I  tould  you  then,  that  111  never 
give  hand  or  heart  to  another  bat 
yourself;  but  you  wouldn't  ax  me  to 
go  again'  the  word  I  gave  a  dyin* 
mother!  and  sure  it  was  as  good  as  an 
oath,"  she  added  hastily  ;  44 for  our  two 
hands  were  locked  together  when  I 
spoke,  and  they  were  never  loosened, 
Willy,  till  her's  was  stiff  and  could" 

44  Well,"  said  the  other,  a  little  shaken 
from  his  purpose  of  directly  urging  the 
breach  of  so  solemn  an  engagement, 44  but 
you  never  think  of  what's  to  become 
of  me.  You  never  think  that  the  man 
that  loved  you  so  long,  is  not  Hke  to  go 
on  quiet  and  easy  through  life  when  he 
laves  you  for  ever.  Nelly  M4Eroy, 
there's  dark  days  afore  me,  and  I  only 
hope  it's  far  away  from  this  I  may  be 
when  the  time  comes  that  I'll  be  a 
sorrow  and  disgrace  to  my  people." 

44  Ah  Willy,  darlint,"  cried  the  girl, 
44  don't  say  the  like.  I  know  it's  a 
hardship — och  it's  a  cruel  hardship ;  but 
we  must  only  bear  whatever  it's  His  will 
to  send  us." 

She  had  hardly  uttered  these  words 
when* he  clung  trembling  to  her  lover's 
arm.  f 

44  Look,  Willy !"  she  whispered  ;  for 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  sat 
the  Ropaire  Ruadh,  contemplating  vsjdt k 
a  malicious  sneer  this  interview. 
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Nelly  was  dreadfully  alarmed  ;  for  peculiar  to  that  season ;  the  few  per- 

th'tt  person,  a*  we  have  seen,  enter-  sons  whose  way  lay  across  the  common 

tainedthe  most  hostile  feeling*  towards  had  km*  since  past;  and  Willy  was 

her  father,  and  the  thought  naturally  still  there,  with  a  mind  as  gloomy  and 

occurred  to  her  of  the  possibility  of  disturbed  as  the  lonely  scene  around 

his  satisfying  his  resentment  by  some  him.    He  was  obliged,  however,  to 

immediate  act  of  violence.  The  young  assume  an  appearance  of  composure 

man.  however,  did  not  evince  either  as  he  observed  the  Red  Robber  rising 

surprise  or  uneasiness  at  this  disagree^  from  the  glen  and  advancing  hastily 


.  intrusion.    When  the  girl  urged  towards  him. 

him  to  hasten  homeward,  he  hesitated  -  Well,  Willy cried  the  former,  as 

for  a  moment,  and  she  thought  she  ob-  he  approached  the  young  man,  14  are 

served  him  making  some  kind  of  signal  you  ready  for  the  mountains  tonight  T 

as  he  looked  back  once  or  twice  to  ««  Ay,  Barney,"  he  replied,  "  though 

*here  the  robber  sat   On  their  way  in  troth — " 

home  he  urged,  with  greater  earnest-  «  In  troth,  what  V  cried  the  robber, 

ness  than  ever  a  compliance  with  his  with  some  astonishment 

wishes.    Nelly, however,  continued  in-  Och  nothin',  said  Willy,  "only  I 

flexible  ;  and  when  they  weie  within  a  wisht  it  was  well  over."* 

little   way  of  her  father's  cottage,  44  Why,  what  do  you  mane,  man? 

O'Brien  stopped.  sure  it  isn't  afeared  your  gettinV* 

*  Nelly  M'Evoy,*  he  said,  "I  ai  «,  No>»  ^  the  other,  firmly  .  «the 

you,  for  the  last  time,  do  you  mane  man.g  not  |ivin.  ^  evcr  gay  he 

that  all  the  love  that  ever  was  between  me  cowed  yet» 

us  is  over  and  forgotten  T  «  Well,  and  what  are  you  musin' 

-No,  Willy,''  she  replied,  "it  win 

never  be  forgotten  by  me."  *»  why,  then,  Barney,  I  may  just  tell 

-  Then  will  you  promise  me,  he  rd  M  Ueye  Q0W  we  baJn.t  ^en 
said,  -  what  you  promised  once  on  this  -he  job  in  bandg  good  or  bad;. 

yery  spot  afore  we  knew  what  throuble  „  Y<m  wquW  w  cried  ^  ^ 

wa*7"                      ,  ^        Mar  a  scowl,  at  once  fierce  and  scornful. 

His  manner  was  solemn— it  over-  „  Wel^  u,g  never  ioQ  laU,__we  ^ 

•wedthe  maiden.              mm,^^  do  bravely  without  you,  Willy,  never 

-  Willy  darlint  she  said,  "you  may  J             *  * 

depend  Ae  ould  man  will  give  W'  u'      rm  obliged  to  you."  said  the 

-  Bah P  cned  her  lover,  - 'dor  .  be  ,  w b*  what ^  u  ^ 
talkin'  folly,  woman.    Yon  dont  know  J 

what's  afore  us!    By  the  light  that 


£  Nelly  it's  to  save  yourself  and  44  Why,  if  that's  the  notion  you're  in. 

im.  from  ruin  I  spake  ;  and  I  ax  vou  I  have  nothin' to  say  to  you,  butto  wish, 

now,  on  my  bended  knees,  for  the  ast  Jjuj ^e  home  and    hat  no  young 

time  in  life-will  you  marry  me  afore  woman  may  run  off  with  you  on  the 

a  twelvemonth  goes  round,  whether  way. 

the  ould  man  givw  in  or  no?"  ^  "  Oh,  Barney  Cumeskcy,  you  need,,  t 

-  Willy.'  cried  the  girl,  bursting  into  be  so  ready  with  your jeerm .now,  you 
tears, -ftould  you  mv  mind*  ^  rt  »nt  for  m'9clf  Vm 

The  youth  cast  on  ner  a  look  of  the  afeared.                   ^  ^  ^  ^ 

wildest  despair.  ,  „ 

-  Then  God  be  with  you,  Nelly,  till  «"y  oath.         ^  ^  ^  ^  gf 

™%Z?lo  his  feet  wrung  her  |hft  ^^8U™^nBatw 

hand  violenSy  a,  he  spoke,  and  the  m  a  low  and 

next  moment  she  was  standing  alone  melancholy  tone, 

on  the  scene  of  this  mournful  inter-  -  Oh,  the  divil  a  one  taste,"  said 

vievr  Barney;  "His  just  the  hoight  o' good 

The  next  evening  Willy  O'Brien  time.  Go  home,  and  never  fear  we'll  not 

was  loitering  for  a  long  time  about  the  lave  Nelly  without  a  sweetheart ;  and 

heathy  common,  which  lies  beyond  the  maybe,"  he  added,  «  one  shed  as  lieve 

hills  at  the  upper  end  of  Glen  Foyle.  put  up  with  as  yourself,  if  a  body  might 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  autumn,  judge  by  her  likin'  for  your  company, 

and  the  wind  was  sweeping  through  Faix,  it's  the  dml's  way  of  coortin 

the  mountains  with  the  mournful  sound  yees  have,  mectin'  once  in  the  twelve- 
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month,  and  then  frightnin'  the  lives  out 
of  other." 

"  Barney  Rua,"  cried  his  companion, 
with  much  impatience,  udo  you  want 
to  spake  to  me  t'  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,  say  it  out  and  no  more  o* 
your  jaw." 

"  Troth  and  Willy,  afore  I  say  it  III 
know  whether  you're  a  thrue  man  or 
no." 

"  There's  my  hand,"  replie<i  the 
other;  **  HI  stand  by  you  through 
death  and  danger — that's  for  as  far  as 
I  tould  you  at  first." 

**  Oh,  by  my  song,  that'll  not  do, 
you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way." 

M  Your  own  way,  is  it  ?"  said  Willy, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Faix,  Barney, 
dear,  I  know  you  too  well  for  that." 

u  Well,  but  it's  what  1  mane  you're  to 
give  me  my  own  way,  only  I'm  not  to 
meddle  with  any  one  barrin'  the  girl,  if 
it  ben't  in  self-defence." 

-  Well,  well,  have  it  so,"  cried  the 
other,uand  I'll  trust  to  yourself,  Barney, 
that  you'll  not  lave  Nelly  without  a 
portion." 

u  Oh,  lave  that  to  mc  ;  never  fear, 
I'll  do  the  daceut  thing  ;  so  now  here's 
what  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I'll  bring 
out  the  boys  just  as  the  moon  goes 
down,  and  you'll  meet  us  at  the  ould 
ash  with  the  horse  ;  and  be  sure  you 
take  a  rattlin'  baste,  for  yees'll  have  a 
hard  ride  you  may  depind  ;  but  there's 
a  light-footed  chap  of  mine  will  bring 
yees  a  short  cut  through  the  hills,  where 
not  a  man  in  Ireland,  barrin'  one  of 
ourselves,  could  folly  you.  So,  off  wid 
you  now,  and  take  care  and  have  a 
*dhrop  of  somethin'  in  to  keep  up  your 
heart,  for,  in  troth,  the  divil  a  blucr- 
lookin'  chap  ever  I  seen  at  gettiu'  a  girl 
with  a  stockin'-full  of  guineas." 

"  Well,  maybe  it's  no  wondhcr,"  mut- 
tered the  conscience-stricken  lover ; 
and  if  Barney  could  not  sympathise 
with  his  feeling!",  he  was  at  least  con- 
vinced that  no  apprehensions  of  perso- 
nal danger  disturbed  his  mind. 

u  Hut  man !"  he  cried,  M  cheer  up ! 
sure  the  hangin*  conies  last  of  all,  and 
that  cant  be  these  six  months  any- 
way :"  and  with  this  soothing  reflection 
the  conspirators  parted.  Barney  Kuadh 
descended  to  his  occasional  retreat  in 
the  glen,  while  Willy  went  to  prepare 
on  his  part  for  the  night's  adventures, 
with  as  heavy  a  heart  and  us  dissatisfied 
a  consciencc  as  ever  oppressed  a  novice 
in  crime. 

Wrillv  O'Brien  had  long  endeavoured 
to  justify  to  his  own  mind  the  measure 
he  had  at  last  adopted.    He  thought 


their  mutual  attachment,  and  her  own 
early  promise,  had  given  him  a  right 
over  Nelly's  heart,  of  which  no  forced 
and  subsequent  act  of  her's  could  de- 
prive him.    He  knew  she  loved  him 
dearly,  and  that  her  happiness  as  well 
as  his  was  sacrificed  to  her  father's  pre- 
judices ;  and  it  was  not  till  everv  en- 
treaty had  been  exhausted  and  failed, 
that  he  determined  on  having  recourse 
to  the  criminal  expedient  of  abduction. 
He  had,  however,  no  intention  of 
forcing  her  to  break  her  vow,  but  his 
object  was  by  carrying  her  off  to  the 
house  of  a  relative  of  his  own,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  by 
keeping  her  father  in  ignorance  of  her 
retreat,  and  every  thing  concerning  her, 
to  extort  a  consent  to  their  marriage,  and 
so  ensure  their  happiness  without  any 
violation  of  that  engagement  which  the 
girl  held  so  sacred.   But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  be  felt  it  was  a  guilty  and 
dishonorable  enterprise.     He  could 
not  reconcile  to  himself  the  idea  of 
being  uided  by  the  most  abandoned 
characters  in  the  country,  and  still  less 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  their  co-operation  ;  for  Barney 
insisted,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  he  should 
be  paid,  for  his  dangerous  services,  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  wealthy  farmer. 
But  there  was  no  alternative.  Willy 
was  of  course  resolved,  when  he  set 
about  the  affair,  to  adopt  the  surest 
means  of  success,  and  he  knew  there 
was  none  who  could  so  effectually  serve 
him  as  the  Ropairc  Kuadh  ;  besides  it 
was  a  capital  felony,  and  he  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  induce  any 
less  desperate  character  to  undertake 
it.    When  he  first  proposed  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Red  Rapparee,  the  latter  em- 
braced it  with  the  utmost  eagerness  ; 
for,  independent  of  his  natural  taste  for 
all  achievements  in  any  way  connected 
with  his  profession,  he  was  now  re- 
joiced at  the  opportunity  of  wreaking 
such  ample  and  terrible  vengeance  on 
his  old  enemy  M'Evoy.    He  accord- 
ingly urged  forward,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  design ;  and  frequently  when  Willy 
wavered    and    seemed  inclined  to 
forego  the  measure  altogether,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  purpose  anew  by  the 
instigations  of  his  more  resolute  associ- 
ate. The  former  managed  to  get  over 
some  of  his  scruples  about  the  plunder 
of  Aby's  gold,  by  resolving  to  accept 
no  dowry  with  his  bride.     He  did  not. 
however,  communicate  this  resolution 
to  the  robber,  for  he  knew  that  when 
Barney's  hand  was  once  in  his  enemy's 
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coffer,  there  was  only  one  consideration 
which  might  possibly  restrain  him,  and 
be  therefore  appealed  to  his  honour 
not  to  leave  the  bride  portionless. 

That  same  evening  M'Evoy  .had 
occasion  to  send  his  little  son  over  the 
river  to  his  neighbour  Cumeskey's ;  and 
as  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  stormy 
niu'ht,  he  desired  him  incase  ho  should 
be  detained  any  time,  not  to  return  till 
the  following  morning — an  injunction 
of  which  Tommy  gladly  availed  him- 
self. The  moon  had  gone  down,  and 
left  the  tempest  to  rage  away  in  abso- 
lute darkness,  when  Jack  Cumeskey  was 
awakened  by  the  plaintive  wailing  of 
his  goat,  which  stood  outside  the  cabin 
door.  Now  Jack,  like  my  uncle  Toby, 
had  a  heart  that  could  feel  for  a  fly, 
so  he  leaped  up  at  once  and  admitted 
the  trembling  beast  to  shelter.  Having 
provided  for  its  comfort,  he  stood  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  door,  as  if  to  en- 
joy the  contrast  between  his  own  warm 
bed  and  the  desolate  appearance  of  all 
without,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
hearing  a  number  of  voices  mingling 
with  the  storm  which  howled  down  the 
glen. 

-  Them's  some  of  Barney's  boys 
that's  out  to-night,  I'll  be  bound,"  mut- 
tered Jack,  "  though  he's  far  away 
himself  if  he  tould  me  the  truth." 

The  persons,  three  in  number,  now 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
glen  ;  and  as  Jack  drew  in  and  held 
the  door  closed  over,  he  heard  one  of 
them  say — 

**  By  my  song,  boys,  she'll  have  a 
soft  night  for  her  journey." 

Not  a  word  did  Jack  say  ;  not  a 
moment  did  he  hesitate  to  conjecture 
or  to  plan — a  suspicion  of  their  pur- 
pose instantly  occurred  to  him,  and 
stealing  over  to  his  bed-side  he  hur- 
ried on  his  clothes  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

**  What's  the  matther,  Jack  ?"  whis- 
pered little  Tommy,  who  was  his 
friend's  bed-fellow  for  the  night 

M  Oh,  go  sleep.  Tommy,"  said  the 
other,  "nothin's  the  matther,  only  I 
hear  the  cow  broke  loose  in  the  byre." 
But  Tommy  was  not  to  be  deceived. 

44  Now,  Jacky,  you  may  as  well  tell 
us  what's  the  matther,"  he  said, 44  or  if 
you  don't,  I'll  just  waken  the  ould 
man." 

Whoo !  you  little  divil,  will  you 
keep  yourself  quiet,  I  bid  you." 

"  Well,  tell  us  where  you're  goin' " 
cried  the  child  standing  up,  strangely 
terrified  by  the  unknown  evil. 

**  Well  then,  Tommy,  I'm  afeared 


there's  somcthin'  wrong  up  at  your 
place ;  but  lie  down  there,  like  a  gay 
fellow,  and  I'll  be  back  in  a  jiffey  and 
cautious  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  his 
unhappy  father,  he  stole  quietly  out, 
and  through  gloom  and  storm,  reached 
the  edge  of  the  river,  just  as  the  objects 
of  his  suspicion  had  gained  the  farther 
side.  He  stood  on  the  bank  till  he 
saw  them  joined  by  a  horseman  at  the 
blasted  ash,  when  the  whole  party 
proceeded,  as  he  thought,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  leading  to 
M'Evoy's  cottage.  He  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  darkness,  and  the 
error  might  possibly  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  natural  repugnance  to  ford 
on  chance  a  midnight  torrent ;  but  at 
all  events  he  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
troop,  and  between  the  roaring  of  winds 
and  waters,  it  was  vain  to  listen  for  any 
sound  which  might  inform  him  of  the 
course  of  their  progress.  Still  he  stood 
on  the  bauk,  uneasy  and  doubtful 
how  to  act,  sometimes  suspecting  that 
his  apprehensions  and  his  conduct  were 
equally  extravagant,  but  still  unwilling 
to  return,  while  danger  was  probably 
impending  over  that  home  which  the 
instinct  of  his  loving  heart  had  led  him 
forth  to  guard.  At  length,  however, 
he  thought  he  could  distinguish  figures 
moving  on  the  hill,  and  presently  after 
a  light  appeared  in  Aby's  cottage. 
Jack  hesitated  no  longer  ;  but  dashing 
through  the  river,  he  flew  up  the  hill, 
altogether  regardless  of  the  danger  he 
was  about  to  encounter. 

The  little  family  in  M'Evoy's  cot- 
tage had  many  hours  ago  retired  to 
^  rest,  but  Nelly  still  lay  awake,  listening 
"  to  the  tempest  raging  without,  and 
thinking  of  the  last  evening's  interview 
with  her  lover,  and  the  mysterious  and 
sorrowful  words  with  which  it  had  closed. 
About  midnight  her  reflections  were 
disturbed,  and  she  listened  eagerly  once 
or  twice,  for  she  thought  she  heard 
footsteps  and  low  whimperings  around 
the  house  ;  but  while  yet  uncertain 
whether  there  was  any  real  cause  for 
alarm,  her  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  roof.  A  portion  of  the  thatch  was 
suddenly  torn  away,  a  cold  gust  swept 
through  the  cabin,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  horrified  girl  heard  the  tread 
of  a  man  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment 
the  door  flew  open,  and  in  rushed  the 
remainder  of  the  paity. 

"  Look  to  the  money,  boys,  afore 
vou  mind  the  girl,"  shouted  the  leader, 
in  a  feigned  voice. 

A  light  was  instantly  struck,  and 
while  two  of  the  uicu  hastened  to  so- 
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cure  M'Evoy,  and  tie  him  down  to  his 
bed,  another,  evidently  the  leader  of 
the  party,  forced  Nelly  into  an  inner 
apartment  at  the  dour  of  which  he 
placed  the  fourth  individual,  who  stood 
apart,  passive  and  sullen,  and  ap- 
parently a  most  unwilling  actor  in  their 
proceedings.  Three  of  the  men  had 
their  faces  blackened,  but  this  |»eraon, 
as  if  careless  of  concealment,  trusted  to 
the  imperfect  disguise  of  a  muffling 
and  a  slouched  hat.  Having  made  some 
further  arrangements,  the  leader  ap- 

Ciched  the  bed  where  M'fcvov  lay. 
nd  hand  and  foot,  and  desired  him 
to  let  them  know  instantly  where  his 
money  was  deposited.  The  unfor- 
tunate roan  looked  up  at  the  speaker, 
whose  blackened  features  gave  an  un* 
natural  brightness  to  his  eves,  and  con* 
traced  still  more  fearfully  with  his 
white  and  unusually  large  teeth  ;  but 
there  was  another  circumstance  which 
fixed  M'Evoy  s  attention,  and  made 
him  tremble  perceptibly  in  every  limb. 
The  long  red  locks  had  escaped  from 
under  the  robber's  hat,  and  at  once 
discovered  to  his  captive  the  full  ex- 
tent of  bis  danger.  The  unfortunate 
man  raised  his  eyes  in  despair — 

**Oh,  Lord  of  hcaveu,  protect  us 
this  night,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  the 
Ropaire  Ruadh!" 

«•  Ha,  ould  chap !  you  know  me,*' 
cried  the  ruffian  ;  " well,  blame  me, 
acushla,  if  ever  you  get  my  neck  in  a 
halter  again  and  so  saying  he  plucked 
a  long  pointed  knife  from  his  bosom, 
and  quickly  elevating  his  arm,  stood 
•with  the  feelings  and  aspect  of  a  fiend* 
above  his  prostrate  victim. 

The  sentinel  at  Nelly's  door  made  a 
tiger  spring,  and  the  next  moment  he 
and  the  Ropaire  Ruadh  were  rolling 
on  the  fl.»or  in  a  struggle  of  life 
and  death.  The  robber  still  held  the 
fatal  weapon,  but  his  wrist  was  locked 
in  the  nervous  grasp  of  his  adversary, 
while  the  two  hands  were  seen,  black 
and  strained,  twisting  above  their 
bodies,  till  at  length  the  Rapparee,  by  a 
tremendous  effort,  disengaged  his  arm, 
and  raising  it  to  its  full  length,  he 
plunged  the  knife  down  with  such  blind 
fury  that  it  missed  its  intended  object, 
and  striking  the  floor,  broke  short  at 
the  haft.  Nelly  in  the  mean  time,  little 
suspecting  who  the  midnight  plunderer 
was,  that,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
had  all  at  ouce  become  the  preserver 
of  another,  rushed  to  where  her  father 
struggled  in  desperate  efforts  to  free 
himself  from  his  bonds,  while  one  of 
the  subordinate  ruffians  ransacked  the 


cabin,  the  other  having  gone  to  his 
leader's  assistance.  The  antagonist  of 
the  latter  was  speedily  overpowered, 
when  Barney  springing  up  caught 
Nelly  in  his  arms. 

"  This  is  better  than  goold,"  he  shout- 
ed i  "  knock  out  O'Brien's  brains,  boys, 
and  come  off!**  and  rushing  out  of  the 
cottaee,  he  had  already  lifted  the 
shrieking  girl  to  the  pillion,  when  he 
fell  apparently  lifeless  on  the  earth. 

"There's  one  done  for,  anyhow  F 
shouted  a  lusty  voice;  and  while  all 
within  turned  their  eyes  to  the  door, 
Jack  Rua  appeared,  bearing1  Nelly 
back  in  safety,  white  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  the  short  knotted  club,  with 
which  he  had  nearly  cleft  the  skull  of 
his  unfortunate  brother. 

The  contest  was  now  quickly  ter- 
minated. Jack  laid  about  him  like  a 
hero,  and  M'Evoy  being  liberated  at 
last,  it  waa  not  without  difficulty  the 
enemy  effected  their  retreat,  or  suc- 
ceeded in  bearing  off  their  wounded 
chief. 

w  Where's  th*  other  ruffan,"  shouted 
Jack,  re-entering  the  cabin,  flushed  » ith 
conquest,  and  not  aware  of  the  part 
which  this  persuu  had  taken  in  the 
transactions  of  the  night. 

**  Oh,  he's  away  Jack,"  cried  Nelly 
hastily — "he's  a  good  mile  out  o'  this 
afore  now." 

"  He  is,  you  tell  me  !**  cried  the  other 
in  astonishment ;  M  by  my  faix,  then, 
he  has  a  light  foot  on  the  road.  Arrah 
didn't  I  see  him  standi  n'  on  that  spot 
when  the  two  black  divils  run  out  V 
Ay,  and  he  whispered  someihin'  in  your 
ear,  too,  that  made  you  turnup  your  eyes 
like  a  duck  in  thunder.  Now  dont 
deny  it,"  he  cried,  rudely  interrupting' 
the  girl,  whose  changing  colour  and 
deprecating  glance  towards  the  old 
man  would  have  betrayed  her  secret 
to  any  one  more  observant  than  Jack 
of  such  appearances. 

u  Well,  well,  Jack,**  said  M'Evoy, 
casting  a  look  of  suspicion  on  his 
daughter, "never  mind, avick.  I  hope 
whoever  he  ut  he's  out  of  harm's 
way." 

MOh,  by  the  dad,  ay,*'  said  the 
other,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
this  unseasonable  lenity  ;  "it  would  l>e 
a  uiurdherih*  pity  any  tniug  should  hap- 
pen him — till  the  'sizes  come*  round  ;** 
for  so  it  was  ; — the  chance  of  an  igno- 
minious death  was  all  the  unfortunate 
young  man  had  gained  by  this  abortive 
and  criminal  enterprise. 

Jack  kept  watch  and  ward  at  the 
cottage  for  the  remainder  of  the  night ; 
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but  great  was  hw  horror  on  discover-  grew  bewildered  ;  and  wild  and  giddy 

ing  that  it  was  his  own  brother  who  he  clung  round  the  largo  stepping- 

uad  fallen  beneath  his  hand.  stone    to    save    him    from  being 

*  Oh,  niurdher,"  he  cried,  44  if  I  bad  swept  away  at  the  mercy  of  the 
only  the  luck  to  set  about  slaughtering  waters.  He  felt  the  coldness  of  death 
the  other  villians  out  of  the  face !  come  over  him  ;  but  there  was  one 
though,  by  my  song,  if  it  isn't  a  thing  feeling  which  despair  could  not  ex  tin- 
fee's  murdhered  outright,  he  desarvea  guish  in  his  bosom;  and  his  face  was 
what  be  got.**  pale,  and  his  words  were  scarcely  half 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  morning  articulated,  as,  kneeling  in  the  midst 

when  he  left  M'Evoy's  cottage,  and  of  that  wild  torrent,  he  looked  up  to 

descended  through  the  fields  towards  the  black  and  starry  sky,  and,  in  the 

his  owo  secluded    residence.     On  fervour  of  his  infant  heart,  prayed  to 

reaching  the  river  he  found  it  flooded  the  Being  who  dwelt  above  it.  The 

te  an  unusual  degree,  and  it  was  with  robbers  in  the  meantime  having  been 

no  small  surprise  he   beheld  little  routed,  and  the  river  lying  in  the  way 

Tommy  wandering*  up  and  down  on  of  their  retreat,  they  came  up  at  a 

the  opposite  bank,  pale  as  a  ghost,  fortunate  moment  for  the  child,  just  at. 

and  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  he  was  praying,  according  to  his  own 

On  perceiving  his  friend  approach,  account,  for  deliverance  from  a  sudden 

the  child  evinced  the  most  intense  and  unprovided  death.  They  halted  on 

anxiety  ;  but  when  the  loud  voice  of  perceiving  the  strange  apparition  ;  and 

the  former  had  assured  him  of  the  one  of  them  called  out,  "  who's  that  r" 

safety  of  *  his  people,'  he  forgot,  in  his  in   more  hurried  accents  than  if  he 

transport,   all  the  miseries   he  had  had  been  challenging  an  armed  traveller 

endured  through  the   night.    Jack,  on  the  high  road, 
haviug  with  difficulty  forded  the  tor-      "  it's  me,"  cried  Tommy, 
rent,  sprung  to  shore,  and  shaking  the      "  And  who  are  you  V  enquired  the 

wet  from  about  him —  other. 

-  Thai's  a  wild  mornin',  Tommy,"      44  Amn't  I  little  Tommy  M'Evoy, 

he  said.    .  son  of  Any  M'Evoy  on  the  hill  bey  ant  y 

44  By  dad  it  is  Jacky,"  cried  the  boy,  But  if  it's  for  murdherin*  me  yees  are,'* 

"or  Ixn  no  judge  of  weather  ;  and  it  he  added,  as  they  approached,  and  be 

was  a  wild  night,"  he  added,  with  a  discovered,  by  their  blackened  features, 

glance  of  conscious  heroism,  **  to  be  to  what  class  of  society  they  belonged  ; 

meandherin'  about  here  by  the  roarin'  "if  it's  for  murdherin'  me  yees  are, 

waters  !*  for  thus  it  was  the  child  had  you  may  just  take  and  lay  me  on  the 

passed  the  many  gloomy  hours  since  bank,  and  I'll  be  bouud  I'll  be  dead  in 

his  friend's  departure.  no  time." 

Tortured  with  apprehensions,  and       They  satisfied  him,  however,  that 

unable  to  rest,  he  nad  left  the  old  their  intentions  were  not  altogether  so 

man  sleeping  in  his  hut,  and  pursued  sanguinary,  and  one  of  their  number, 

the  same  invisible  path  which  Jack  taking  him  by  the  hand,  conducted  him 

had  takeu  not  half  an  hour  before,  safely  back  to  the  side  of  the  river 

The  noise  of  the  river  might  have  towards  which  they  were  proceeding, 

been  in  itself  sufficient  to  terrify  so  The  leader  was  mounted  on  Willy's 

young  an  adventurer,  but  when  he  saw  horse,  which  constituted  the  entire 

the  light  in  his  father's  cottage,  and  6poil  of  the  night,  but  he  could  with 

thought  of  the  danger  to  which  its  difficulty  keep  his  saddle,  his  head 

inmates  were  exposed,   anxiety  for  drooping  on  his  chest,  and  the  blood 

them  overcame  every  fear  for  his  own  pouring  copiously  from  the  wound  he 

safety.    He  entered  the  torrent  with  a  had  received.    He  desired  the  boy  to 

beating  heart ;  but  when  he  had  strug-  go  and  sleep  in  his  father's  cabin  till 

gled  half-way  through,  his  courage  for-  morning  ;  *•  and  tell  Jack,"  he  said, 

sook  him,  and  he  was  totally  unable  to  44  that  no   man  ever  lifted  a  hand 

proceed.    His  situation  was  now  pe-  against  the  Ropaire  Ruadh,  that  he 

culiarly  dreadful.     Stunned   by   thp  did'nt  repent  it  the  longest  day  he 

roaring  of  the  flood  he  gazed  round  in  lived."     Having    allowed    his  two 

horror,  but  he  was  beyond  all  hope  or  companions,  however,  to  proceed  a 

chance  of  assistance.    The  hut  he  little  way  in  advance,  he  again  called 

had  so  imprudently  abandoned  was  Tommy  towards  him,  and  repeating 

invisible  in  the  darkness ;  the  light  his  message  in  a  louder  tone,  hastily 

in  his  own  home  seemed  to  float  whispered  to  the  child,  *'  tell  Jack  if 

unsteadily  before  his  eyes  ;  his  senses  he  doesn't  hear  news  of  me  afore  two 
Vol.  IX.  * 
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days  goes  round,  to  come,  the  night 
after,  to  The  Three  Whitethorns,  and 
he'll  hare  God's  blessin'  and  mine ; 
but  yon  know.  Tommy !  not  a  word 
to  mortal  breathin'  ban-in'  Jack  him- 
self V  A  caution  so  expressed,  and 
from  Barney  Rua,  was  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded. 

The  robbers  pursued  their  way  ;  but 
Tommy,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
hut,  continued  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  the  whole  night  long1 ;  occasionally 
standing  under  shelter,  but  ever  look- 
ing towards  the  light  on  the  hill,  burn- 
ing, as  he  felt  almost  assured,  in  a 
desolated  dwelling.  Jack  heard,  with 
feelings  of  a  most  mingled  and  contra- 
dictory nature,  the  communication 
from  the  Ropaire,  and  the  description 
of  the  state  to  which  he  was  appa- 
rently reduced.  He  reprobated  as 
strongly  as  any  man  could,  the  atrocity 
of  his  enterprise,  the  object  of  which, 
by  the  by,  he  was  somewhat  puzzled 
to  understand  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing very  dreadful  in  the  idea  that 
the  blow  he  had  inflicted  would  in  all 
probability  expedite  his  brother's  end, 
if  not  by  its  own  immediate  conse- 
quences, at  least  by  facilitating  his 
discovery  and  arrest. 

«  Well,  Tommy,"  he  said,  -  if  I 
knowed  it  was  him  was  in  it,  I'd  have 
saved  Nelly  M'Evoy — certainly  I 
would — but  to  say  it's  a  thing  I'd  go 
murdher  him  out  and  out  oh  !  by 
my  song,  divil  as  Barney  is,  I  wouldu  t 
have  hot  him  that  whang  for  all  the 
colleens  within  the  four  seas  of  Ire- 
land." 

His  young  friend  tried  to  comfort 
him  by  the  reflection  that  Barney 
would  have  been  hanged  one  duy  or 
other,  at  all  events,  and  while  arguing 
the  probabilities  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
for  Jack  rejected  this  species  of  con- 
solation, they  reached  the  cabiu  where 
the  elder  Cumetkey,  who  was  fortu- 
nately ignorant  of  all  the  events  of  the 
night,  had  already  kindled  the  fire, 
and  was  preparing  their  homely  meal. 


Early  on  the  same  morning  Aby 
M'Evoy  proceeded  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  for  the  purpose  of  lodging 
informations  with  the  magistrate. 
Barney  Cunieskey  was  the  only  indivi- 
dual whom  he  could  charge  with  bciug 
concerned  in  the  outrage,  but  Aby,  as 
well  as  his  worship,  would  have  beeu 
perfectly  satisfied,  could  they  only 
ensure  the  punishment  of  this  daring 
offender.  The  most  active  measures 
were  accordingly  adopted  for  his  ap- 


prehension ;  a  reward  was  offered,  and 
a  pardon  proclaimed  to  any  of  his  as- 
sociates who  should  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  justice.    Willy  O'Brien, 
in  the  meantime,   whose  guilt  and 
danger  were  unknown  to  all  but  the 
actors  of  the  night,  pursued  his  ordi- 
nary avocations  as  if  quite  uncon- 
cerned in  an  event  which  for  some  days 
set  the  entire  country  astir.    He  was 
indeed  perfectly  regurdless  about  his 
own  fate.    He  had,  by  this  last  act, 
not   onlv  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a 
union  with  Nelly,  but,  in  losing  his 
place  amongst  honest  men,  he  felt,  in 
nis  sudden  degradation  as  though  he 
had  lost  something  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  essential  to  life.     He  hud 
associated  himself  with  the  vilest  out- 
casts in  a  midnight  robbery  ;  and,  over- 
whelmed   with    disappointment  and 
remorse,  he  cared  very  little  how  soon, 
or  in  what  manner  he  might  meet  his 
deserts.    Two  days  had  now  elapsed 
and  no  tidings  of  the  Red  Rapparee  bad 
reached  his  family.    They  were  days 
of  infinite  misery  to  poor  Jack,  who 
fancied  his  brother  dying  in  some 
savage  retreat,  friendless  and  forsaken 
by  all  the  world.    At  the  close  of  the 
third  day  he  wandered  u*  the  glen, 
and  having  reached  the  farther  extre- 
mity, he  crossed  the  heathy  common, 
where    Willy    and    his  confederate 
had    made   arrangements   for  their 
unfortunate  undertaking.     He  next 
entered  a  piece  of  wild  scenery,  such 
as  hardly  afforded  sufficient  shelter 
for  an  outlaw,  but  where  a  party 
of  Whiteboys  might  be  supposed  to 
hold  their  midnight  meetings ;  it  was 
so  savage,  and  so  remote  from  any 
human  habitation.    Not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  stood  three  old 
and  romantic  hawthorns,  associated  with 
many  a  wild  traditim  which  rendered 
them  a  more  suitable  retreat  for  the  Ro- 
paire Ruadh.  As  Jack  approached  this 
spot  he  felt  a  mingled  sensation  of  fear 
and  pity  on  beholding  the  ghastly 
figure  of  the  robber  seated  on  a  large 
stoue,  near  the  walls  of  a  ruined  cabin. 
His  long  hair  hung  as  usual  about  his 
shoulders  ;  his  head  was  bandaged  up, 
his  face  deadly  pale,  while  its  habi- 
tual fierceness  was  softened  into  an 
expression    of    sullen  resignation. 
M  Well,  Jack,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  as  the  other  drew  near,  44  you're 
proud  of  yourself,  111  be  bound,  this 
evenin' — troth  and  well  you  may— 
you're   the  first  ever  brought  the 
Ropaire.   Ruadh  to  this.**    But  no 
emotions  of  vaiu  glory  could  mingle 
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with  the  feelings  which  filled  Jack's 
heart,  as  be  contemplated  the  fallen 
and  apparently  hopeless  condition  of 
the  outlaw.  He  uttered  no  reproach, 
nor  did  he  once  allude  to  the  circum- 
stances which  more  than  justified  his 
fatal  act,  but  endeavoured  to  atone  for 
his  rashness,  by  devoting  all  bis  ew r- 
gies  now  to  the  unfortunate  man's  res- 
toration and  escape.  Barnejt,  on  find- 
ing bis  brother  so  avefl  disposed  to 
exert  himself  on  his  behalf,  informed 
him  briefly  of  the  present  state  of  his 
fortunes.  He  was  no  longer  the  for- 
midable Ropaire,  the  leader  of  a  fear- 
less and  powerful  banditti ;  hut  ghat- 
tered  in  frame,  and  fallen  from  his 
high  authority,  he  lay  there  in  the 
inosmtaras,  with  a  price  on  his  head 
and  a*  he  said  himself,  without  a  man 
to  stand  by  him.  He  had  for  a  loag 
time  suspected  the  fidelity  of  some  of 
his  associates,  and  his  suspicions  were 
realized  on  the  night  of  this  last  ill- 
omened  enterprise.  While  he  lay 
motionless  and  half-stunned  at  M'Evoy  s 
door,  he  heard  one  of  the  '  boys'  pro- 
pose to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  but  this 
measure,  which  would  have  compro- 
mised their  own  safety,  was  prudently 
rejected  by  the  other;  and  their  object 
being  merely  to  get  rid  of  Barney,  who 
had  latterly  become  unpopular  in  the 
gang,  they  mounted  him  on  O'Brien's 
horse,  and  having  conveyed  him  to  one 
of  their  retreats,  left  him  there  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  return  in 
the  course  of  that  or  the  following 
night.  It  was  probable  that  they  had 
immediately  proceeded  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  the  gang  was 
widely  connected,  and  they  might 
have  calculated  that  their  chief  Would 
have  either  sunk  under  his  wound,  or 
under  the  band  of  the  law,  and  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  outrage  would 
be  forgotten,  before  their  return  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ballycorly.  Barney 
bring  thus  deserted,  had  only  one 
course  to  adopt  Removal,  at  present, 
was  altogether  out  of  the  question  ; 
but  as  it  was  generally  supj>osed  he  had 
left  the  country,  and  the  search  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  was,  in 
consequence  relaxed,  he  thought  he 
aiighc  continue  unmolested  for  a  little 
time,  until  his  strength  should  be  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  allow  of  his  throwing 
himself  once  more  upon  the  world,  but, 
as  Jack  fondly  hoped,  with  altered 
purposes  and  heliugs  to  guide  hint. 
He  had  this  evening  crept  over  with 
difficulty  from  a  more  remote  and  in- 
accessible retteut,  to  the  place  ap- 


pointed for  an  interview  w  ith  his  bro- 
ther ;  but,  as,  from  the  circumstances 
we  have  just  mentioned,  either  place 
afforded  sufficient  security,  and,  as  the 
latter  had  many  advantages,  particu- 
larly as  being  so  much  nearer  his 
father's  dwelling,  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  ruin  under  the  shade  of  the  three 
classic  thorns.  Jack  accordingly  fixed 
up  the  interior  of  the  walls,  nart  of 
which  he  covered  in  with  rods  and 
leaves,  and  making  a  bed  for  the  out- 
law of  the  driest  and  softest  materials 
be  could  collect,  went  to  procure  him 
some  food,  of  which  the  unfortunate 
robber  stood  much  in  need.  He  then 
left  him  for  the  night,  and  with  a  miud 
somewhat  relieved  from  the  torturing 
anxiety  of  the  last  two  days,  be  has- 
tened home  to  acquaint  his  father  with 
the  safety  of  his  unhappy  son. 

The  wound  in  Barney's  head  was  of 
a  serious  nature,  and  not  being  pro- 
perly attended  to,  it  brought  on  a 
fever,  which,  from  Iris  present  unfavour- 
able circumstances  was  likely  to  prove- 
fatal.  Jack  and  the  father  bestowed 
on  him  all  the  attention  it  was  possible 
to  afford  ;  but  the  strictest  caution 
was  necessary  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
charitable  offices.  They  would  have 
had  still  greater  difficulties  to  conteud 
with,  however,  but,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  robber  had  forsaken  that  part 
of  the  country.  Tommy  preserved 
his  secret  with  the  utmost  fidelity  ;  he 
had  never  even  to  his  sister  given  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  message  he  had 
borne,  till  one  day  as  they  were  dis- 
coursing about  the  circumstances  of 
that  memorable  night,  he  chanced  to 
observe,  44  Well,  but  isn't  it  a  wonder 
Jack  hasn't  more  wit  nor  to  thrust  him- 
self with  that  red  ruffan  up  among  the 
wild  mountains  yonder  ?" 

44  What's  that  youVe  sayin*,  Tom- 
my V  cried  the  father,  who  had  not 
been  attending  to  the  former  part  of 
their  conversation  ;  but  his  sister  cast 
on  him  a  cautioning  look,  and  the 
child  reddened  and  stammered,  and 
said  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing- 
Nelly's  feelings  in  this  matter  were 

perfectly  understood  by  her  father  ; 
she  had  indeed  many  motives  to  desire 
the  safety  of  the  man,  whom,  of  all 
living,  she  most  feared  and  detested. 
Barney  Huadh  was  brother  to  the  kind- 
hearted  Jack,  and  loved  by  him  with 
all  a  brother's  devotion.  He  had  saved 
little  Tommy's  life,  and  lastly,  and 
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above   all  other  consideration*,  she  racter  of  this  stranger  not  altogether 

believed  that  his  safety  and  that  of  her  consistent  with  the  extreme  simplicity 

unfortunate  lover  were  identified.    All  he  evinced  ;  but,  though  he  afterwards 

these  circumstances  had  even  some  watched  him  with  a  more  attentive 

weight  with  Aby  himself,  but  he  con-  eye,  he  could  trace  no  one  appearance 

sidered  that  neither  he  nor  his  family  to  justify  his  suspicion.    It  was  singu- 

eould  ever  be  free  from  danger  while  lar  that  Jack,  too,  had  some  slight  inis- 

an  enemy  so  ruthless  and  vindictive  as  givings,  but  they  were  so  very  slight 

tbe  Red  Rapparee  remained  at  large,  that  when  bjri'ather,  having  mentioned 

  his  feelings  to.  him,  afterwards  told 

Barney  was  some  days  in  his  new  him  that  he  tolieved  they  were  with- 

abode ;  his  fe?er  was  beginning  to  out  foundation,  he  felt  quite  relieved 

assume  a  bad  appearance,  and  Jack  at  suspicion  being  removed  from  the 

and  his  father  were  conversing  gloomily  character  of  the  poor  traveller.  His 

about  his  probable  doom,  when  they  own  doubts,  however,  were  renewed 

observed  a  way-worn  traveller,  loitering  on  meeting  him  one  evening  at  the 

about,  and  at  last  lying  down  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glen,  from  which 

edge  of  the  little  rivulet  which  ran  past  the  way  to  the  robber's  hut  lay  across 

their  dwelling.  They  could  not,  under  the  heathy  common  we  have  men- 

any  circumstances,  disregard  this  silent  tioned.    This  was  certainly  as  na- 

and  unusually  diffident  appeal  to  their  tural  a  place  as  any  other  for  a 

hospitality,  and  the  stranger  was  pre-  man  to  take  an  idle  stroll  ;  and, 

sently  seated  by  their  hearth.    He  nad  though  the  glen  was  somewhat  better 

travelled  be  said  from  the  county  than  a  mile  in  length,  Larry,  who  at 

Tipperary,  and  was  going  up  the  his  daily  labour  ever  displayed  a  most 

country  in  search  of  work ;  but,  as  the  philosophic  coolness,  might  easily  have 

times  were  bad,  and  his  purse  exhaust-  been  induced  to  wander  so  far,  oy  the 

ed,  he  would  be  satisfied  now  with  any  glowing  beauty  of  an  autumn  evening, 

occupation  which  would  procure  him  But  fear  is  ever  calling  up  dangers, 

lodging  and  food.    It  instantly  occur-  and  Jack  thought  the  nresence  of  the 

red  to  our  friends,  that,  as  their  little  Tipperary  man,  at  that  time  and 

portion  of  tillage  had  latterly  been  place,  boded  something  ill.    The  Utter 

much  neglected,  and,  as  it  was  not  evinced  a  little  surprise  on  meeting  his 

likely  that  for  some  time  longer  they  host.  "  Oh,  musha  is  it  you  r"  he  said, 

could  devote  sufficient  care  to  their  with  his  usual  drawling  simplicity, 

ordinary  concerns,  it  would  be  an  act  M  Oh,  the  divil  a  one  else,"  said  Jack, 

of  prudence  as  well  as  charity  to  keep  "  and  I  have  a  notion  that's  you — if  tbe 

this  man  to  assist  them  in  their  labour,  likeness  doesn't  desave  me." 

until  he  should  be  able  to  procure  M  Oh,  mix  it  is  me,"  said  the  other 

some  more   profitable   employ  menu  with  a  silly  laugh,  M  but  isn't  this  a 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  wonderful  purty  place,  Jack  ?"  he 

the  Tipperary  man  became  an  inmate  added,  looking  up  at  the  sides  of  the 

of  the  lonely  but  hospitable  cabin  of  glen,  that  rose,  dark  and  beautiful 

the  glen.  He  appeared  an  exceedingly  above  them. 

simple-minded    individual,    and     a  u  Oh,  it  is,"  rejoined  Jack ;  M  a 

drawling  accent,  and  unmeaning  laugh,  mighty  purty  place  entirely,  and  some 

encreased  the  effect  of  a  remarkably  of  the  purtiest  down-leps  in  it  ever 

vacant   expression    of  countenance,  you  seen,"  he  added,  with  a  glance 

The  Cumeskeys  felt  an  interest  for  which  a  little  discomposed  the  placid 

him,  believing  him  an  unfortunate  ;  countenance  of  his  companion, 

for  he  would  frequently  utter  ejacula-  **  Ay,  by  dad,  lashins  of  them  sure 

tions  of  sorrow,  and  when  at  evening  enough." 

Jack  or  the  old  man  would  have  gone  '*  And  you're  a  thraveller,  you  tell 

to  see  their  neighbour  that  was  poorly,  me  r"  said  Jack,  eying  him  with  a 

for  it  was  impossible  not  to  admit  him  so  sneering  but  dangerous  look, 

lar  into  the  nature  of  their  evening  ex-  M  Faix  I  am  that,  Jack,  and  an  un- 

cursions  up  the  glen,  poor  Larry  would  fortunate  thraveller,  too,  God  help 

loiter  out  alone,  and  enquiring  on  his  me  ! — God  help  us  all !"  exclaimed 

return  for  the  invalid,  he  would  shake  Larry,    with  a  devout  elevation  of 

his  head,  and  with  a  bitter  sigh  lament  countenance ;  "  sure  what-  are  we  all 

the  fate  of  those,  who  had  neither  a  but  thravellers,  in  this  weary  world  ?' 

home  in  sickness,  nor  a  friend  in  trou*  "  Sure  enough,"  said  the  other, M  but 

hie.    The  old  man  thought,  however,  111  be  bound  you  never  heard  tell  of 

he  perceived  something  in  the  cha-  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  Rock  of 
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Foyle,  in  your  th  ravels  ;  why,  man,  if 
you%d  only  just  take  a  standi n'-lep  from 
the  top  of  it,  you'd  never  have  an 
hour's  trouble  the  longest  day  you'd 
live. 

M  You  may  depend  on  that,"  replied 
the  other,  a  little  disturbed,  but  still 
with  the  same  unmeaning-  smile. 

•*  Well,  come  and  try  your  luck,  any. 
how,"  cried  Jack,  and  he  laid  hold  on 
Larry,  who  shrunk  back  in  terror  from 
his  grasp.  He  still,  however,  affected 
to  take  all  in  good  part,  until  Jack's 
manner  became  a  little  too  serious  to 

The  Trpperary-man  then  altered  his 
tone.  "  Oh,  musba,  is  it  mad  he  is  ? — Is 
it  to  kill  me  vou  mane?  Oh,  wurrah  ! 
wurrah  !  would  you  take  the  life  of  a 
poor  wandherin'  stranger  ?" 

44  Come  on  ;  I  tould  you,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  giving  him  a  strenuous  pull, 
while  the  darkening  countenance  of 
the  other  changed  in  a  moment  from 
its  assumed  simplicity,  as  he  plunged 
his  band  into  his  bosom,  as  if  to  draw 
forth  a  concealed  weapon.  Jack,  how- 
ever, did  not  perceive  the  action,  but, 
on  turning  round,  he  saw  a  momentary 
Bereeness  about  the  stranger's  eyes 
which  belied  the  former  almost  idiotic 
expression  of  his  face.  That  expres- 
sion, however,  was  instantly  resumed. 
Jack  was  considerably  perplexed  — 
-  Tell  us  now,"  he  said,  "honestly,  are 
you  a  stranger,  at  all,  at  all  Y* 

**  Isn't  a  Tipperary  man  a  stranger, 
when  he's  a  hundred  miles  from  his 
own  country  ?** 

-  Faith  I  don't  know,"  said  Jack, 
and  he  gazed  for  tome  moments  on  the 
lachrymose  countenance  of  the  other. 
44  By  ray  sowl  I  think  111  twist  your 
neck,  any  way." 

44  Oha  r  cried  poor  Larry,  drawing 
back  in  horror.  44  You'll  twist  my 
neck  !  Oh,  mush  a  but  you're  the 
quare  people  in  this  country  ;  faix  my- 
self wishes  I  was  safe  back  in  Tippe- 
rary. The  poor  stranger  would  thravel 
a  long  while  there,  young  man,  afore 
he'd  get  the  ballyraggiu  you're  neither 
ashamed  nor  afeard  to  give  the  crathur 
thnt  doesn't  know  where  he'll  lay  his 
bead  the  morrow-night." 

Jack,  whose  heart  was  far  too  good 
for  his  understanding,  felt  the  entire 
force  of  this  accusation ;  and  he  and 
Larry  eventually  returned  to  the  cabin, 
the  best  possible  friends,  neither  en- 
mity nor  suspicion  existing  between 
them.  The  Monster-man  had  been 
some  davs  an  inmate  of  their  hut, 
when  he  intimated   to   the  dimes- 


keys  hit  intention  of  proceeding  on 
his  way.  This  was  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  of  the  interview  detailed 
above.  He  expressed,  on  his  depar- 
ture, more  than  ordinary  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  hospitality  he  had  enjoy- 
ed ;  but,  though  no  civility  was  want- 
ing, he  did  not  receive  the  cardial 
44  God  speed  you"  which  usually  cheers 
the  departure  of  a  guest.  He  was  care- 
fully directed  in  the  way  he  was  to 
proceed,  but  when  he  was  gone,  the 
father  and  son  exchanged  looks. 

M  Jack,"  said  the  former,  44  I  don't 
like  his  way I" 

-  By  dad,  nor  me,  father,"  said  Jack, 
with  a  serious  expression.  44  Did  you 
mind  the  look  he  gave  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  when  he  said,  and 
him  on  his  step,  4  I  hone  your  siek 
neighbour  will  be  mendin  soon  ?' " 

41  Troth  I  did  mind  that,  and  it 
wasn't  an  honest  look,  Jack." 

44  By  dad,  father,  1*11  folly  him  !" 

44  No,  no,"  cried  the  father  as  Jack 
was  about  to  hasten  after  the  suspicous 
stranger  ;  44  v  here's  the  use  of  that  ? 
we  must  only  be  careful  how  we  go 
near  the  poor  crathur  beyant ;  and 
maybe  we're  WTongin*  the  gossoon,"  he 
added.  44 1  know  them  Tipperary  boya 
isn't  like  this  country  men  in  a  power 
o*  their  ways,  and  I  wouldn't  have  it 
said,  avick,  that  we  evened  a  bad 
thought  to  a  poor  thraveller  far  from 
home." 

44  Well,  father,  your  way  of  it,"  said 
the  other ;  44  but  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll 
manage  : — I'll  take  my  oath  he  has'nt 
a  notion  where  Barney  is  yet  any  how ; 
so  let  you  keep  about  the  house  this  even- 
ing, when  I  slip  away  up  the  glen  ;  and 
if  you  see  him  comin'  back  this  road,  you 
may  just  ax  him,  4  are  you  goin'  far 
that  way,  neighbour,'  says  you  ;  and 
then  if  it's  foxin'  he  is,  never  fear  but 
I'll  settle  him." 

This  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  ; 
and  towards  evening  Jack  proceeded 
alone  to  the  outlaw's  retreat.  On 
reaching  the  spot  he  was  surprised  at 
hearing  the  robber  talking  in  a  low 
voice,  but  his  astonishment  was  en- 
creased  when  he  entered  the  miserable 
abode,  and  found  Barney  sitting  up  in 
bed — the  bandage  removed — and  the 
blood  slowly  trickling  down  his  cheek. 
44  Oh  Barney,  man,  how  is  this  you 
are  ?"  cried  Jack  ;  when  the  other  turn- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  he  saw  at 
once  the  progress  his  malady  had 
made.  A  low  muttering  delirium  had 
set  in,  and  all  Jack's  enquiries  were 
answered  only  by  the  incoherent  rav« 
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ings  of  the  sufferer.  Jack  was  (ban- 
ders truck.  He  knelt  down  beside  bis 
unfortrtnate  brother,  and,  as  with  trem- 
bling handf  he  bandaged  up  his  head, 
bis  own  mind  was  hardly  le^s  disturlwd 
than  his  patient's.  Indeed,  his  half 
uttered  exclamations  of  a::guish  and  re- 
morse seemed  to  indicate  a  disordered 
intellect,  but  for  the  occasional  look  of 
dreadful  consciousness  with  which  he 
grazed  on  the  wretched  object  before 
him.  The  old  man  in  the  meantime 
was  wandering  about  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  dwelling,  oppressed  with 
some  unaccountable  anxieiv,  and  still 
haunted  by  the  image  of  his  suspi- 
cious guest.  He  sat  down,  at  length, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  glen,  and  was 
looking  at  the  rivulet  Bowing  by,  when 
be  was  startled  by  the  rapid  tread  of 
feet,  and  the  next  moment  a  party  of 
police,  conducted  by  the  false  Minister 
man,  rushed  past  him,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  up  the  glen.  They  appeared 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hovel,  while 
Jack  was  still  gazing  in  stupid  agony 
On  the  face  of  his  brother.  The  for- 
mer perceived  at  once,  that  resistance 
was  vain  ;  and  resolving  not  to  irritate 
by  any  useless  opposition,  he  stood 
apart,  and  silently  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  outlaw  half  lose  from 
his  pallet,  and  gazinjr  on  the  armed 
men  with  more  collectednrss  than  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  his  countenance, 
seemed  to  keep  ihem  at  bay  by  the 
terror  of  his  look.  He  was  indeed  a 
tearful  object,  as  he  lay  within  those 
ruined  walls—his  mind  disordered — his 
mad  eyes  glaring  on  his  captors — his 
face  rendered  more  ghastly  by  the  red 
locks  hanging  about  it — and  uli  asso- 
ciated with  the  dark  fame  of  the  Ro« 
pane  Ruadh. 

Jack  did  not  move  when  the  police 
proceeded  to  secure  their  captive,  till 
one  of  the  men  producing  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  was  about  lo  fasten  them  on 
the  robber's  wrists.  On  seeing  hi«*  ob- 
ject, however,  he  stepped  forward  — 

"  Come  out  o'  this/'  he  said  ; 
"  couie  out  o'  the  way,  my  honest 
man  ;  he's  your  prisoner,  I  allow  ;  but. 
sure  man,  you  would'nt  go  put  them 
irons  on  the  crathur  that's  lyin'  for 
death  r 

"  Secure  the  prisoner,"  shouted  the 
individual  in  command,  who  stood  with 
one  or  two  of  his  party  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hut. 

**  O  murdher,"  cried  Jack  ;  M  it's  not 
a  wild  baste  that's  in  it.  Ah  inisther 
dear,  you  wouldn't  handcuff  that  poor 
mad  crathur,  that  does'nt  know  what's 


happenin'  him.  Sure  there's  four  o* 
yees— j/?rv,  by  jabers  !"  he  shouted,  as 
he  observed  the  grinning  race  of  the 
stranger  at  the  door. 

Jack  moved  slowly,  and  as  if  unin- 
tentionally towards  the  party. 

*•  There's  five  o'  yees,"  he*  said  ;  but 
with  a  less  pleading  tone,  41  agin*  one 
unfortunate,  that's  not  able  to  keep  his 

staudin'  no  more  nor  that  halhen 

hound and  ere  the  last  words  were 
uttered,  and  while  the  dishonest  face 
of  the  spy  was  turned  with  a  sneer  on 
the  speaker,  Jack's  iron  fist  fell  right 
between  his  eyes,  and  the  poor  Tin- 
perarv  man  reeled,  and  staggered,  and 
tumhfed  head  foremost  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  briers. 

Jack  was  now  secured  as  well  as  his 
brother.  The  former  was  shortly  after 
discharged  on  security,  while  the  latter 
was  lodged  of  course  in  the  count v 
jail,  where,  having  the  usual  medical 
attendance,  he  recovered  in  time 
his  wound,  and  the  fever  it  had 
sioned. 

From  the  night  of  the  attack  on 
Aby's  cottage,  Nelly  and  her  lover  lutd 
never  met.  Indeed,  a  meeting  was 
now  more  cautiously  avoided  by  Willy 
than  it  had  formerly  been  by  the  girl 
herself.  He  no  longer  entertained  a 
shadow  of  hope,  and  believing  that  he 
had  sunk  in  her  estimation,  he  even 
tried  to  banish  the  image  which  had 
been  so  long  the  idol  of  h»  life.  That  is 
a  painful  passage  in  the  heart's  history, 
when.lrom  whatever  motive,  we  first  en- 
deavour to  forget  the  object  of  early 
love;  and  no  wonder  that  poor  Willy 
ilid  not  feel  the  same  concern  about  his 
personal  safely  now,  that  he  might 
have  experienced  when  that  love  gave 
a  universal  brightness  to  his  life. 
After  the  Red  Robber's  capture,  hi» 
mind  was  relieved  from  much  of  its 
anxiety  ,  for  he  now  considered  his 
fate  inevitable,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  worst.  When  the  assizes  drew 
near,  however,  and  he  was  still  unsus- 
pected, he  began  to  reflect,  that  as 
Barney  had  some  notious  of  honour  anil 
generosity,  and  as  he  could  have., 
object,  l>eyond  the  gratification 
venge,  in  betraying  him,  bis  secrj 
probably  safe  in  the  robber's 
He  was  strengthened  in  his  opinion  o\ 
discovering  that  even  Jack  was 
rant  of  his  having  been  concern 
the  outrage.  As  soon  as  he  was  so  far 
convinced  of  Barney's  -fidelity,  he  fell 
that  he  was  bound  in  all  honour  to 
make  some  effort  for  the  safety  of  a 
man  who  stood  true  to  Uicu*  and, 
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ever  bis  motive  was,  had  forfeited  his 
life  in  his  service.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  an  effort  for  the  robber's 
rescue,  it  by  any  means  it  could  be  ac- 
complished, no  matter  at  what  risk  or 
cost  to  himself.  He  would  most  pro- 
bably, have  found  it  impracticable  but 
for  an  accident  which  singularly  fa- 
voured his  design.  Willy  had  been 
1  at  a  fair  in  a  neighbouring 
_jr,  and  the  day  after  his  return, 
he  went  across  the  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  conference  with  Jack 
Cumcskey.  Jack  was  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  banks  of  the  little  rivulet, 
when  his  friend  and  rival  approached. 
44  God  bless  the  work,  Jack." 
44  And  you  likewise"  replied  the 
other. 

-  Well,  Jack,  what  uews  with  you 
this  morning  f" 

"The  not  a  word  that's*  strangr, 
Willy— barrio  that  I'm  tould  there's 
no  chance." 

"Faith,  there's  no  chance  at  the 
thrial,  you  may  depind  ;  but  there 
be  a  chance  for  all  that." 
Ah  no,  Willy,"  replied  the  other, 
dt^spondingly.  44  You  wish  us  w  ell  1 
know,  but  it  isn't  the  Ropaire  Ruadh 
need  think  of  pardon." 

-  Well,  but  did  you  never  hear  tell 
of  a  man  follyin*  nis  own  way,  just 
takin*  a  spree  into  his  head,  and  giviu' 
leg  bail  to  the  whole  kit  o*  them  ?" 

44  Oh  God  help  you,  is  that  what 
you're  at  V  Why  man/*  he  continued, 
leaning  on  his  spade  ;  '*  if  you'd  onl  v 
seen  the  black  hole  of  a  place  hes 
locked  up  in,  and  the  load  of  chains 
that's  on  him,  now  you'd  be  sur- 
prised.'* 

44  No  raatther  for  that.  Jack,  the  like 
was  done  afore." 

44  Ay,  that's  thrue  ;  but  it  is'nt  every 
one  they  keep  as  close  as  Barney  ; 
you  know  the  name  he  has,  Willy, 
makes  them  afeard." 

•*  Oh,  of  coorse,"  said  the  other, 44  it's 
natural  to  suppose  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  a 
saeret,  Jack,  and  troth  myself  does'nt 
care  a  power  whether  you  keep  it  a 
jMtret  or  no— ouly  for  Barney's  sake, 
betthcr  to  keep  it  for  a  start  any- 
way—but it's  what  I'm  goin'  to  tell 
vou,  if  every  man  had  his  due  the  Ro- 
iairc  s  not  the  only  one  would  be  lyin' 
Sri  could  irons  to-night." 

»  By  my  song,"  said  Jack, 41 1  b'lieve 
you  ;  (mx  that's  the  saeret  the  world 
knows." 

-  Well,  but  Jacky,  do  you  mind  on 
the  night  of  the  robbery,  the  chap  that 


his  face  was'nt  blackened  like  the 
rest  ?'* 

**  Ay,  him  that  saved  ould  Aby's 
life  ?" 

"  The  very  one  ;  and  did  Barney 
never  tell  you  who  that  ruffan  was  ?" 

44  No,  he  only  said  he  acted  like  a 
man  ;  and  though  he'd  have  stuck  him 
that  night  if  he  could,  it  was  one  thing 
he  was  thankful  for  that  he  had'nt  his 
blood  on  his  soul,  any  way.  And  I 
hope  and  pray,  said  he,  that  he  may 
never  come  to  my  end,  as  1  trust  he 
wont." 

44  Did  he  say  that  V  cried  the  young 
mau,  his  countenance  lighted  up  with 
admiration  and  gratitude. 

44  Troth  he  did  say  tfnat,  gure 
enough." 

44  Well,  then  it's  what  I  think,  no 
man  ever  lost  by  havin'  a  friendly 
heart  yet ;  and  now  I'll  tell  you  the 
saeret  out  and  out— it  was  me  was  in 
it  that  night,  and,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  44  it  was  for  the  daughter  we 
went." 

44  Go  to  God !"  cried  the  other,  thun- 
derstruck with  the  intelligence. 

44  Oeh,  you  dont  think  I'd  tell  you  a 
lie,  that'll  may  be  put  my  own  neck  in 
a  halter — but  quit  starin'  at  me,  I  say, 
and  listen  to  what  1  have  to  tell  you. 
We  must  save  Barney  by  hook  or.  by 
crook,  that's  all  about  it." 

44  Willy,"  cried  the  other,  hardly  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment,  44  that's 
beyant  ti*,  1  doubt." 

44  But  I'm  full  sure  it's  not  beyant  us, 
and  I  have  a  notion  how  it  may  be 
done." 

44  You  have,  Willy !" 

44  I  have,  in  troth,  Jack,  but  there's 
danger  in  it  of  coorse." 

41  An  alibi  V"  whispered  Jack  with  a 
doubtful  look. 

44  No,"  said  the  other,  44  I  wouldn't 
perjure  mv  sowl  to  save  my  own  or  any 
other  maii's  life ;  but  there's  a  better  way 
than  that,  and  an  honester  way,  and 
listen  now  and  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is. 
When  I  was  in  the  fair  of  Thurles  the 
other  day,  I  sees  a  man  loiterhi'  about, 
quite  careless-like,  till  at  last  he  kem 
over  to  where  myself  was  standin'  with 
the  cattle,  and  he  begins  handlin'  them 
as  if  he  was  for  buyin.' 

44 'Them's  purty  bastes,  God  bless 
them;  he  say*. 

444  Ay,'  says  I,  'there's  wor»e  on  the 
street  ;  and  with  that  we  looked  at 
each  other,  and  he  says — 

44  4 1  think,*  says  be, 4  I  seen  you 
afore.' 

« 4  It's  like  enough,'  says  I ;  for  I  aus- 
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peeled  who- it  was  the  first  sight  I  got 
of  hi  in,  and  w  hen  he  said  that,  I 
knowed  him  at  wattst. 

-  And  who  was  it  V  said  Jack. 

44  Faith,  it  was  just  one  of  Barneys 
boys,  that  was  with  us  that  unlucky 
uight.    So  he  conies  over  to  me — 

•* 4  You  had  a  hard  rowl,'  says  he, 
'that  night  with  the  Ropaii*  Kuadh. 
By  my  sowl,'  he  says,4 young  man,  I'd 
sooner  be  friends  nor  foes  with  von, 
for  I  never  seen  one  could  give  the 
captain  his  own  afore.' 

-  •  Well,  well/  says  I,  lettin'  on, « the 
captain,  as  you  call  him/  says  I,  '  has 
met  his  match  this  tnrn  anyway.  It's  a 
strong  guard,'  says  I,  *the  law  can't 
break/ 

44 *  Ay,'  says  he,  4  poor  fellow,  I  hear 
he's  back  in  the  ould  lodgin's  ;  but 
wait  awhile,'  says  he,  4  he  was  there 
afore,  and,  troth,  myself  was  there 
afore,  more  uor  wan«t ;  and  I  have  a 
notion  that  for  all  he's  under  lock  and 
iron.*,  Barney  was  never  born  to 
sth retch  a  rope.' 

44 '  Oh,  by  my  faix,'  says  I,  'it's  a 
folly  to  talk.  If  he  bud  as  many  lives 
as  a  Plutarch,  he's  done  now/ 

44  4  Well,  may  be  so,'  said  he,  and 
then  he  mused  for  a  bit.  4  Certainly/ 
said  he,  *  he  has  a  worse  chance  than 
ever,  for  he  had  still  them  would  stand 
by  him,  always  till  now.' 

44  4  Many's  the  time,  Jacky,  since 
Barney  was  taken,  I  was  wondherin' 
with  myself  what  could  be  done  to  save 
him.  So  when  the  fellow  said  this, 
I  thought  he  might  maybe  be  a  good 
man  to  put  us  on  some  way  of  doiu' ; 
so  I  axed  him  would  he  be  plaised  to 
come  in  and  take  a  dhrop  of  some- 
thin'  ;  and  I  calls  another  boy  that  was 
with  me  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  cows, 
and  in  we  went.  Well,  if  we  did,  afther 
a  power  of  talk,  and  me  findin*  that  he 
had  a  good  wish  for  Barney  still,  we 
be^un  considherin'  about  a  rescue  ;  and 
at  long  last  here's  what  we  agreed  was 
best  to  be  done.  One  of  the  jailer?, 
you  see,  is  brother's  son  to  this  chap's 
father  ;  and  as  he  was  one  o'  Barney's 
men  himself,  he  thinks  he  might  be 
w  illin'  enough  to  san  e  him  yet. 

44  4  Any  way/  says  he,  4 1  know  he'd 
do  a  trifle  to  obleege  me ;  and  I  have 
a  right  to  know  it/  he  savs,  4  for  I  had 
some  dalin's  with  him  lately— it's  no 
matther  what  it  was  about/  says  he, 
—but  I  had  my  own  notions,  Jacky, 
what  it  was  about— 4  but,'  says  he,  *  he 
allowed  me  to  stand  by  the  boys,  for 
that  he  was  never  sorry  but  once  for 
Javin'  them.    So  I  think/  he  says, 4  if 


the  worst  went  to  the  worst— Hughy 
Stapleton's  a  wild  divil,  and  for  all  he 
looks  so  sober  now,  I  know,  be  says, 
the  world  wouldn't  tame  htm — and  "as 
he  was  what  you  may  call  an  eddycong 
of  Barney's,  by  gor,  I  think  he  might 
be  tempted  to  give  us  a  hand  himself,  if 
it  would  even  force  him  to  lave  the 
place/ 

44  4  Well/  says  I,  4  he  could  be  of 
sarvice  no  doubt/ 

44  4  Oh,  wouldn't  he  be  the  crowniu* 
o*  the  business  T  says  he,  '  and,  faix/ 
says  he, '  I'm  glad  you're  in  the  notion, 
for  III  tell  you  no  lie,  we're  all  gone 
clane  to  the  divil,  since  we  lost  the 
poor  captain/ 

44  4  Very  well/  says  1 :  4  you're  up  to 
these  things,  you  tell  me,  and  if  it's  a 
thing  we  can  save  Barney  from  the 
gallows,  I'm  your  man  for  life  or 
death/ 

44  4  By  gor,  then/  says  he,  4it*s  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  I  tell  you  many  a  good 
man's  trustiu'  to  worse  nor  us.  But 
we'll  want  more  help/  says  he  ;  *  Jaek 
Kua  would  be  a  good  hand.' 

44  4  The  divil  a  better/  says  I. 

44  4  Well,  then/  savs  he,  *  let  you  and 
Jack  meet  me  at  trie  beech  grove  two 
days  afore  the  thrial  comes  on,  and 
I'll  tell  you  then  how  it  is  well  ma- 
nage/ 

44  So  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Jack  f* 
Jack,  who  had  listened  with  all  his 
soul  to  this  narration,  now  struck  bis 
spade,  up  to  the  shaft,  in  the  earth. 

44  What  do  I  think  of  it  V  he  said. 
44  Now,  may  I  never  lift  that  spade, 
Willy  O'Brien,  if  I  don't  stand  thrue 
to  you  and  yours  while  there's  breath 
in  ray  body." 

44  Oh,  Jack, never  heed  that  kindo'  talk. 
It  was  to  sarve  me  Barney  got  into  all 
this  th rouble,  and  I  wouldn't  be  an 
honest  man  if  I  didn't  sthrive  my  best 
to  get  him  out  of  it" 

44  Well,  and  sure  you  are  sthrivin* 
your  best ;  and  though  you  missed 
once,  in  troth  we'll  dance  at  yours  and 
Nelly's  weddiu'  yet,  plase  God." 

"  In  troth  you'll  not,  Jacky,"  replied 
the  other ; 44  and  if  Nelly  has  any  likin* 
for  yon,  you  may  take  her  with  my 
heart  and  good-will.  I'll  never  be  a 
hindrance  to  you  or  any  man  again.* 

44  Och,  do  you  hear  him  now  r  cried 
Jack.  44  You'd  make  me  believe  it's  all 
over  with  yees." 

44  Faith,  it  is  Jacky,"  said  the  other, 
with  ill-assumed  carelessness. 


44  Faith  but  your  right  sure  it's  nc 
By  my  song,  1  think  she*  fonder  tf 
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you  nor  ever ; and  yoo  think  it  yourself, 
Willy,  for  all  your  talk  in'." 

•  Oh,  I  do,"  said  the  unhappy  lover 
in  a  low  and  bitter  tone,  44  she  has  a 
good  right  ;  but  any  way,  Jacky,  mind 
all  1  tould  yoa ." 

M  I  will/  said  Jack,  44  and  I  thank 
God  and  you  that  Barney's  not  beyant 
his  chances  yet." 

As  the  assizes  approached  there  was 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  felt 
about  the  fate  of  toe  Ropaire  Kuadh. 
As  far  as  he  alone  was  concerned,  there 
was  very  little  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
fortunes ,  but  the  neighbours  uniformly 
endeavoured  to  afford  comfort  and 
consolation  to  the  unhappy  old  man, 
who  it  was  evident  could  not  long 
bear  up  against  the  sorrows  which 
clouded  his  age.  Jack  had  in ti  muted 
to  him  the  possibility  of  a  rescue,  but  he 
at  once  rejected  such  an  idea.  He  felt 
that  Barney's  fate  was  merited,  and  he 
would  not  compromise  the  safety  of  a 
more  worthy  son,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  prolong  tor  a  time  hisgudty  career. 

On   the  day  previous  to  the  ap- 

Eointed  meeting  between  Willy  and 
is  associates,  Nelly  M'Evoy  was 
sitting,  pale  and  silent,  at  her  wheel, 
whose  melancholy  sound  seemed  the 
fittest  music  for  a  mourner's  heart. 
Her  father  had  never  mentioned  to 
her  his  suspicions  of  O'Brien's  guilt; 
but  there  had  been  latterly  a  coldness 
in  his  manner  towards  her,  peculiarly 
paiuful,  as  she  had  sacrificed  every 
other  feeling  to  her  duty  to  him.  She 
was  a  tender-hearted  girl ;  and  now  that 
her  mother  was  gone,  and  that  her 
filial  devotion  received  so  poor  a  re- 
turn, she  telt  more  bitterly  the  loss  of 
one,  in  whose  love  she  could  have  re- 
posed for  ever  with  full  and  happy  con- 
fidence. She  understood,  besides,  that 
Willy  O'Brien  was  about  to  leave  the 
country  ;  and  the  intelligence  of  this 
event  was  the  last  and  strongest  test 
of  her  resolution.  While  reflecting 
on  her  hopeless  lot,  and  beginning  for 
the  first  time  to  consider  whether  her 
vow  was  absolutely  aad  unconditionally 
binding,  her  lover  entered  the  cottage. 
The  girl  started— she  had  not  seen 
him  since  that  fatal  night — and  while 
her  eyes  tilled,  a  fond  and  embarrassed 
expression  gave  a  singular  charm  to  her 
countenance.  The  young  man  was  still 
more  embarrassed.  He  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his 
voice,  he  said, 

**  I  hone,  Nelly,  itfs  no  offence  to 
come  and  spake  to  you,  for  the  last 
time." 


The  girl  held  down  her  head — she 
endeavoured  to  reply,  but  her  voice 
was  choked.  Willy  bit  his  lip,  trll  the 
blood  almost  appeared,  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  for  some  momenta  ;  and 
then  standing  before  the  girl— 

44  Nelly  M'Evoy,"  he  said,  •  it's  a 
long-  day  since  we  first  met ;  and  I  can 
say  now,  before  Him  that  hears  me,  I 
never  from  that  hoar  had  a  thought 
but  for  your  good.  I  turned  villain  in 
the  end,  I  know,  but  afore  we  part  for 
ever,  I  came  to  ax  your  forgiveness ; 
and,"  he  added,  unable  to  restrain  his 
emotion,  14  to  give  you  back  the  pro- 
mise you  made  me  when  we  were  both 
younger  than  now,  and  a  dale  happier 
than  we'll  ever  be  again." 

The  tears  fell  like  rain  from  Nelly's 
eyes  at  this  renunciation  of  all  their 
hopes. 

"Willy,"  she  cried,  44 you  needn't 
give  me  back  that  promise.  If  I 
can't  be  yours,  I'm  never  goin'  to  be 

A  gleam  of  joy  passed  over  Willy's 
face,  but  it  was  only  momentary.  He 
remembered  that  her  refusal,  though 
it  assured  him  anew  of  her  attachment, 
was  of  little  avail  to  their  happiness 
now. 

44  No,"  he  cried,  with  some  bitterness 
of  tone,  44  where's  the  use  of  bein*  bound 
to  one  that  will  never  see  you  more  ? 
Take  back  your  promise,  Nelly,  and 
my  heart's  bleasin'  go  with  you,  and 
with  him  that  will  love  you  when  I'm 
far  away." 

The  girl  turned  her  eyes  on  her 
lover,  and  there  was  something  of  re- 
proach mingled  with  their  sorrow. 

44  I  knew,9  she  said,  in  firm  but 
tender  accents,  M  there  was  throubte 
afore  us,  but  I  never  thought  to  hear 
you  spake  that  word.  I  never  said 
I  he  like  to  you,  Willy,  though  if  I  was 
dyin'  this  minute,  I  could  say  1  love 
you  as  thrulv  as  the  heart  of  woman 
ever  loved  afore." 

M  1  know  you  do,  darlint,"  cried  the 
youth,  clasping  her  in  his  arms.  **  I 
know  you  do,  achora  machree  ;  and, 
och,  it's  a  comfort,"  he  added,  44  that 
there's  one'll  think  well  of  me,  when 
I'm  an  outcast  on  the  world."  He 
folded  her  to  his  bosom  in  an  agony  of 
despair. 

44  The  grass  is  green  above  her," 
cried  the  girl  wildly,  -the  grass  is 
green  above  her,  and  I  darn't  break 
my  vow.  Oh  God  forgive  you,  father, 
it's  the  sore  hearts  your  pride  has  left 
us  this  day     ■  " 

And  sore  and  sorrowful  were  the 
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hearts  of  those  young  beings,  as  they 
sacrificed,  to  a  sense  of  virtue,  all  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  their  lives. 
Her  lover  no  longer  thought  of  in- 
ducing Nelly  to  violate  her  promise. 
He  was  about  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  which  he  did  not 
fully  comprehend  ;  and  as  he  probably 
anticipated  more  danger  than  he  was 
likely  to  encounter,  he  felt  a  manly 
consolation  in  the  thought,  that  should 
he  fall,  he  could  lose  nothing  more 
than  a  weary  and  hopeless  life.  The 
prospect  of  his  approaching  end,  more- 
over, rilled  his  mind  with  feelings  of  a 
new  aud  peculiar  character. 

M  Nelly,"  he  said,  "it's  a  hard  thought 
1  know,  but  Tin  beginning  to  fear  that 
with  a  dyin'  mother's  word  agin  it,  we 
loved  too  well  for  God  to  bless  us." 

44  Well,  maybe  we  did,"  replied  the 
other,  44  any  way  there's  no  blcssiu* 
over  us  now ;"  and  trembling  through 
Iter  cm  ire  frame,  us  this  desolating  ap- 
prehension darkened  her  soul,  she  lav 
folded  in  her  lovers  arms,  aud  she  felt 
that  he  was  the  only  stay,  here  or 
above,  of  her  broken  spirit. 

44  You  wont  lave  me,"  she  murmured, 
"you  wont  lave  me,  Willy,  to  die 
alter  all,  without  friend  or  comfort." 

Willy  looked  on  her  pale  and  sup- 
plicating face,  and  his  resolution  half 
yielded  to  the  force  of  those  feelings, 
which  had  been  cherished  for  years  as 
the  religion  of  his  heart ;  but  he  re- 
flected at  once  that  were  he  to  forego 
his  determination,  it  could  not  lessen 
their  misfortunes ;  and  with  many  words 
of  mingled  consolation  aud  despair  he 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  girl  to 
his  departure.  Poor  Nelly  was  be- 
wildered ;  she  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  dark  and  sorrowful  hour  was  the 
eud  of  all  their  happiness  ;  and  when 
her  lover  would  have  depaited,  she 
clung  wildly  to  his  bosom. 

44  Willy,  Willy  !  she  cried.  77/  break 
my  vow!  don't  lave  inc.  Willy,  oh, 
don't  lave  me,  and  1  11  be  your  own 
for  ever." 

Willy  looked  wildly  into  her  eyes. 
That  declaration  came  like  a  Bash  of 
lightning  through  his  soul,  and  all  his 
fine  resolutions  lay  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed. Nelly  saw  the  effect  her 
words  had  produced.  She  trembled 
as  she  reflected  on  their  guilty  nature, 
but  she  had  not  strength  to  revoke 
them. 

M  Oh  Lord  look  down  on  us  this 
day !"  she  cried  ;  *•  the  heart's  broke 
in  my  body!"  and  she  burst  iuto  a 
.flood  of  tears.    The  lovers  were  saved 


from  the  danger  in  which  they  now 
stood  by  the  appearance  of  the  girl's 
father.  He  had  entered  some  mo- 
ments before,  unobserved,  and  had 
heard  the  declaration  which  only  de- 
spair could  have  wrung  from  his 
wretched  daughter.  Having  stood  for 
some  moments,  gazing  sternly  on  the 
victims  of  his  unconquerable  prejudice, 
he  approached  and  drew  the  girl  rudely 
away  j  then  addressing  himself  to 
O'Brien, 

**  Leave  this  house,  young  man,"  he 
said.  "  I  hope  and  trust  it  isn't  your 
father's  son  can  ever  say  bis  wife  was 
reared  under  the  roof  of  a  M'Evoy ; 
and  as  for  you,"  he  added,  turning 
darkly  on  his  child,  "since  you're  not 
afeared  to  scorn  the  words  of  a  dyin' 
mother,  take  him,  if  you  will,  with  her 
curse  and  mine." 

The  day  appointed  for  the  Red 
Robber's  trial  at  last  arrived.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bal- 
fycorly  set  off  at  an  early  hour  to  the 
assize  town,  which  was  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, some  engaged  about  their  own 
concerns,  but  many  more  to  witness 
this  last  scene  but  one  in  the  eventful 
life  of  the  Red  Rapparee. 

*Thc  father  of  the  unhappy  criminal 
was  now  wandering  about  the  grand 
and  solitary  ravine,  which,  in  its  wintry 
beauty,  might  have  dissipated  any  ordi- 
nary cares ;  but  which  brought  back 
to  the  old  mau's  heart  the  recollection 
of  all  the  hopes  and  promises  which  hud 
encompassed  the  boyhood  of  his  unfor- 
tunate son.  He  stood  on  the  heights 
and  looked  towards  the  town  where 
that  son  now  lay  a  captive  felon  ;  and 
once  when  his  eyes  fell  through  the 
depths  of  the  glen  below,  a  dark  temp- 
tation rose  in  his  mind,  and  he  thought 
of  never  witnessing  the  event  to  which 
the  proceedings  ol  this  day  must  lead. 
As  lie  turned  away  and  invoked  the 
Being  who  alone  can  save  the  wretched 
from  despair,  he  heard  his  name  fre- 
quently called  through  the  gleu,  and 
presently  after  perceived  a  young  mau 
running  at  full  speed  towards  him. 

44  Barney's  escaped,"  shouted  the 
man  ;  44  he  has  escaped  without  thrial 
or  a  ha'porth.  The  sorra  taste  of  him 
was  iu  it  this  inorniu'  when  thev  wiut 
to  his  cell." 

The  old  man  looked  so  long  on  (he 
speaker  that  the  latter  turned  away 
his  eves  from  the  gaze.  He  them  souk 
on  his  knees  ;  but  as  he  prayed,  a  pale- 
ness came  over  bis  face,  and  his  clawed 
bands  trembled  violently. 
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-  Help  roc  in  avick,  Tin  weakly,"  there's  no  use,"  said  he,  "in  goin'  back, 

he  said.  I  know  the  partin'  would  distress  her 

The  other  assisted  him  to  bis  cabin;  sorely." 

where  he  laid  him  on  his  bed.    The  Jack's  prayers  and  solicitations  were 

old  man  lingered  but  a  few  days  more;  all  unavailing,  and  he  took  a  mournful 

and  his  dying  eyes  were  turned  on  his  leave  of  his  friend,  and  returned  just 

younge/  son ;  but  his  last  prayer  was  in  time  to  witness  the  termination  of 

breai  hed  for  the  homeless  fugitive.  his  father's  sorrows. 

The  only  trace  discoverable,  of  the  Nelly  had  now  no  longer  any  motive 

means  by  which  Barney  had 'effected  for  contending  against  the  misery  that 

his  escape,  was  a  rope  which  hung  on  was  at  her  heart.    The  uncertain  fate 

the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  and  to  the  of  her  lover  would  have  been  hard 

end  of  which  a  small  weight  was  at-  enough  to  bear,  but  from  some  expres- 

tached  which  caught  on  the  inner  side,  sious  which  had  escaped  him  in  their 

and  of  course  clung  with  a  firmness  last  interview,  the  idea  constantly 

proportioned  to  the  force  applied  at  haunted  her  that  he  had  associated 

the  other  end  of  the  cord.    The  same  himself  with  the  gang  of  the  notorious 

means,  it  is  evident,  might  have  an-  Rapparee.    She  would  hardly  confess 

swered  the  robber  fur  ascent  and  de-  to  herself  that  she  entertained  a  sus- 

scent.    Having,  in  the  first  instance,  picion  so  injurious,  but  it  was  a  gloomy 

thrown  the  weight  across,  he  had  terror,  and  it  therefore  suited  best  the 

merely  to  change  its  position  when  he  tone  of  all  her  feelings.    Her  father's 

reached  the  top  of  the   wall.    The  soul  was  moved  at  last;  he  saw  her 

under  jailer  was  the  only  person  bus-  droop  from  day  to  day,  and  be  knew 

pected  of  having  aided  in  this  escape,  her  heart  was  breaking  :  and  it  was 

The  prisoner's  fetters  were  found  un-  then  he  began  to  repent  of  his  having 

locked  in  his  dungeon,  and  this,  with  destroyed  for  ever  the  happiness  of  a 

some  other  circumstances,  excited  sus-  child  so  dutiful  and  tender.  Her  cheek 

picion  of  our  friend  Hugh's  fidelity,  was  wasted  and  pale  ;  her  step  was 

As  there  was  no  positive  evidence  languid,  and  her  laugh  was  heard  no 

against  him,  however,  he  was  merely  more — that  most  delightful  of  all  sounds 

removed  from  office,  a  circumstance  of  joy,  when  it  bursts  from  the  heart  of  a 

which  occasioned  him  but  little  regret,  young  and  happy  girl, 

as  he  joined  his  old  companions  of  the  "  Nelly,"  he  said,  approaching  her 

road  in  the  more  honourable  capacity  one  day  as  she  sat  at  the  cottage 

of  lieutenant  to  the  Ropaire  Ruadh.  '  door ; 44  Nelly,  dear,  I'm  afeared  you're 

Jack  returned  home  the  day  alter  poorly." 

his  brother's  escape ;  but  he  returned  **  Oh  no,  father,"  said  the  girl,  in 

with  a  heavy  heart,  for  he  had  parted  whose  gentle  heart  that  one  expres- 

Willy  O'Brien  uuder  circumstances  sion  of  kindness  obliterated  for  a  mo- 

whicn  filled  him  with  apprehensions  inent  all  recollection  of  her  wrongs, 

for  his  future  lot.  They  had  conducted  **  I'm  well  enough,  only  for  an  achin' 

the  robber  some  distance  in  bis  flight ;  in  my  head  now  and  then,  when  I  be 

but  when  thev  had  left  him,  and  that  sittin'  long  at  the  wheel." 

Jack  spoke  of  proceeding  homewards,  *  Indeed,"  cried  little  Tommy,  who 

the  other  desired  him  to  remember  him  had  been  gazing  earnestly  in  his  sister's 

to  all  friends  in  Bally corly  ;  M  and  tell  face,  "  she's  very  poorly,  father,  you 

them,"  said  he,  M  I'm  gone—- wherever  may  depend.    Sure  do  you  mind  a  bit 

you  like  to  say,  Jack."  ago  there  wasn't  the  like  of  her  in  the 

Poor  Jack  could  hardly  be  persuaded  parish,  and  now— troth  father  you'd 

that  he  was  serious  in  the  resolution  think  it  wasn't  the  one  girl  at  all  was 

he  expressed  of  going,  as  he  said,  to  in  it." 

seek  nis  fortune.    He  had  frequently  Nelly  kissed  the  boy  affectionately  ; 

heard  him  speak  of  going  to  America;  but  she  felt  too  keenly  the  truth  of  his 

but  he  had  never  contemplated  the  words  to  be  able  to  reply, 

actual  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  "  Now  tell  us  what's  the  matter  with 

All  his  intreaties  could  not,  however,  you,  Nelly ;  are  you  frettin'  or  what's 

move  Willv  from  his  purpose.    The  a  trouble  to  you  at  all  at  all ;  tell  me 

latter  told  him,  what  was  the  fact,  that  darlint,  your  own  me,  that  loves  you 

he  had  now  with  him  the  money  he  better  than  the  whole  world  wider 

had  saved  for  his  voyage,  and  he  said  The  maiden's  eyes  overflowed,  as  she 

that  his  mother,  having  her  other  sons  endeavoured,  in  some  broken  words,  to 

about  her,  could  not  experience  any  assure  her  brother  that  she  was  ner- 

inconvcnieucc  from  his  absence;  "but  fectly  well*  and  free  from  care  The 
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father  stood  looking  on  his  unhappy  O'Brien,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand, 

child  until  sorrow  and  remorse  over-  and  his  eyes  wandering  about  as  if  in 

came  his  firmness.  envious  contemplation  of  those  who 

**  God  help  us/  he  muttered,  as  he  were  going  forth  on  the  world,  but  not 

turned  away  ;  **  I  see  the  ould  heads  like  him  alone  and  friend  leas.  The 

ain't   still    the    wisest  j    and    Ood  night   was   far    advanced,    when  a 

strengthen  them  poor  crathurs  that  sea  stranger,  who  appeared  to  have  ridden 

and  land's  dividin'  afore  now."  a  considerable  distance,  entered  the 

Nelly  heard  this  murmur ;  this  ac-  house,  and  looking  round,  fixed  his  eve 

complement  of  her  mother's  soothing  steadily  nm  O'Brien,  with  a  doubtful 

prophecy*    It  filled  her  soul  as  if  with  and  scrutinizing  gaze, 
sudden  light,  when  she  felt  that  her      "  It's  him  sure  enough,"  said  the 

vow  was  redeemed  to  the  letter.    A  stranger  at  length,  and  coming  over 

long  and  dismal  interval  had  elapsed  he  handed  Willy  a  note,  while  he 

siuce  that  vow  was  recorded,  and  struck  his  whip  on  the  table,  and  in  an 

though  her  happiness  was  over  in  this  authoritative  tone  called  for  supper, 
world,  she  could  more  calmly  anticipate       Willy  looked  at  the  man  in  amaze- 

her  passage  to  the  next,  sustained  by  ment,  while  he  held  the  note  unopened 

the  reflection  that  the  term  of  that  in  his  hand. 

fatal  promise  was  past,  and  that  she      **  Read  what's  in  it,  young  man," 

had  sacrificed  the  hopes  and  brightness  said  the  other ;  **  I  haven't  long  to  stop/ 
of  youth;  and  lastly,  her  young  life       Willy  opened  it  and  read ;  "  There's 

itself  to  its  observance.    But  such  was  them  in  Ballycorly's  thmkin*  long  till 

not  the  destiny  of  our  gentle  heroine,  you  come  back.    Never  heed  seekiu* 

Jack  soon  learned  by  some  chance  or  your  fortune  this  turn,  for  the  right 

other  the  change  which  had  occurred  notion's  come  into  the  ould  divil's 

in  her  father's  reelings  ;  and  be  deter-  heart  at  long  last ;  so  no  more  at  pre* 

mined  that,  the  old  obstacle  to  her  sent,  but  when  the  priest's  gone  home 

union  with  Willy  being  removed,  no  and  the  boys  is  hearty,  mind  you  have 

fresh  difficulties,  short  of  the  absolute  a  dhrop  for  a  friend,  and  catch  me  if  he 

emigration  of  the  latter,  should  ob-  doesn't  drink  Nelly's  health  in  spite  o' 

struct  the  happiness  of  two  beings  to  the  world.    Whoo!  ould  Ireland  for 

whom  he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ever  I  B.  C.N 

feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection.      A  few  words  of  explanation  from  the 

He  conjectured  that  Willy  must  be  still  bearer  of  this  note  determined  Willy 

in  Ireland,  as  the  season  for  emigrating  at  once  how  he  should  proceed, 
to  America  had  not  yet  commenced.         M  Well,"  said  the  former,  u  it s  a  brave 

"  Murtber,"  he  cried,  "  if  I  could  clear  night ;  and  if  it's  for  the  road  you 

only  get  spakin'  a  word  to  Barney,  it's  are,  I  have  a  baste  without  "ill  carry 

him  would  make  him  out  if  he's  above  yon  properly 

ground."  M  He  has  carried  me  afore  now," 

A  vessel  bound  to  New  York  was  cried  Willy,  springing  on  the  back  of 

announced  to  sail  from  one  of  our  prin-  his  own  horse,  which  had  been  taken 

cipal  sea-ports  on  a  certain  day ;  a  few  off  by  the  robbers  on  the  night  of 

days  subsequent  to  the  incidents  we  the  unfortunate  affair  at  M'Evov's  ; 

have  mentioned  above.    During  the  44 and  there's  my  hand,"  he  added; 

previous  night  the  quays  were  crowded  "  neither  you  nor  Barney  will  be  losers 

with    emigrants,  whose    appearance  by  this." 

could  not  fail  to  strike  any  person  ac-      There  was  awonderful  wedding,  they 

customed  to  witness   the   ordinary  say,  at  Ballyporeen,  but  it  was  nothing 

assemblages   of  our    Irish   peasant-  at  all  to  the  wedding  at  which  were  con- 

ry.    There  was  neither  gladness  nor  gregated  all  the  '*  flying  feet"  and  light 

gaiety  among  them.     No  jokes  nor  hearts  of  Ballycorly ;  at  least  there 

jests,  nor  the  roar  which,  in  their  own  never  was  an  occasion  at  Ballyporeen 

sunny  fields,  used  to  respond  to  their  or  any  where  else,  on  which  a  heart 

rustic  wit;  a  universal  gloom  was  on  more  true  to  virtue  and  to  love,  received 

the  hearts  of  the  exiles,  broken  only  by  a  purer  or  a  brighter  reward.    Jack,  as 

the  occasional  merriment  of  some  poor  grooms-man,  was,  of  course,  entitled  to 

wretch  who  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up  kiss  the  bride,  a  ceremony  which  he 

his  sinking  spirits.  In  an  humble  performed  with  less  grace  than  alacrity, 
house  of  entertainment,  and  apart  from      "  Oh  Nelly,"  he  whispered,  **  do  you 

the  various  groups  with  which  it  was  mind  when  you  hot  me  the  whang  for 

filled — fond  and  early  friends  spending  what  you  done  tonight,  and  no 

their  last  night  together— sat  WUly  to  you?" 
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A  blush  and  a  kindly  unite  told  the  Glory  to  yees  both  for  ever!*'  and  at 
girl*  recollection  of  the  circumstance,  one  deep  draught  he  emptied  the  gob- 
la  the  full  glow  of  their  revelry  and  let.  14  Good  by  to  you,  Aby,"  he  added, 
eiciteuient,  and  while  parties  were  with  a  facetious  nod,  and  the  robber 
dancing  each  other  down  hard  and  disappeared. 


last,  the  women  screamed  and  the  men       Aby  M'Kvoy  slept  with  his  fathers, 
mute  with  astouishment  at  be*    but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  child  in 


holding  the  audacious  Rapparee  in  the  the  midst  of  a  fair  and  happy  household 

midst  of  the  assembly.     Having  en-  — the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  honor 

joyed,  for  some  moments,  the  effect  his  of  his  old  age.    Poor  Jack  continued 

presence  had  produced,  he  lifted  up  to  inhabit  bis  solitary  little  home  in  the 

a  smoking  bowl  of  punch.  mouth  of  the  glen.  He  led  a  laborious 

**  Here's   to  yees   all  V  he  cried,  and  happy  life,  and  the  only  severe 

*  Willy,  ould  Ireland  for  ever  1  Health  stroke  he  ever  experienced  was  many 

and  happiness  to  you  and  yours  a  year*  after,  when  he  heard  that  his  un- 

colteeor  he  exclaimed,  stretching  out  fortunate  brother  who  had  been  sent 

h:s  band  to  the  bride —  out  of  the  country,  in  a  condemned 

•  Health  to  your  wealth,  regiment,  was  shot  in  the  suppression 

H«JLtot0y  »m.rpii^I  °"  ft  mutiny  he  had  excited. 

in  avr/it  w  y*JVJi  sowing 

And  I  wvh  you  no  wo 


CURIOSITIES  OP  IRISH  LITERATURE* 

* 

THB  LIBRARIES. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  strongly  man  must  feel  himself  a  stranger  in  the 
marks  the  difference  between  this  island  country  he  inhabits.  There  is  a  species 
and  Great  Britain,  than  a  comparison  of  national  self-knowledge  as  condu- 
of  the  libraries  of  an  English  and  an  cive  to  public  respectability  as  indivi- 
Iriflh  resident  gentleman.  It  might  be  dual  self-knowledge  is  to  personal  self- 
affirmed  almost  universally,  that  there  respect.  This  knowledge  of  the  country 
is  no  residence  of  an  English  gentle-  we  inhabit,  too  many  of  oor  educated 
man  possessing  an  income  of  .£2,000  men  have  only  upon  hearsay.  The 
a  year,  withont  a  library ;  meaning  causes  of  this  want  of  information 
not  only  a  collection  of  books,  but  one  which  in  any  other  country  would  be 
or  more  apartments  fitted  up  with  considered  a  disgraceful  species  of 
books,  maps,  &c.  and  kept  exclusively  ignorance,  are  chiefly  these — first,  a 
for  purposes  of  study.  In  Ireland  prevalent  impression  that  there  is  no 
there  are  many  gentlemen  of  £5,000  history  of  Ireland  yet  written  ;  se- 
a  year,  and  upwards,  who  possess  condly,  a  feeling,  that,  if  such  a  history 
neither  separate  apartments  for  study,  were  written,  its  study  would  not  be 
nor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  books,  if  necessary  to  a  liberal  education ;  and, 
collected,  to  furnish  even  a  moderate  thirdly,  a  dastardly  fear  of  looking 
closet  ;  while  the  collections  of  those  former  times  in  the  face,  which  is  of 
who  do  possess  nominal  libraries,  are  all  other  motives  to  ignorance  at  once 
not  only  In  many  cases  very  meagre,  but  the  most  congenial  and  the  most  in- 
are  in  almost  every  instance  marked  by  fatuated.  It  is  true  there  is  no  adequate 
a  peculiar  defect  which  would  be  alone  compilation  of  the  existing  materials 
sufficient  to  establish  the  difference  for  a  history  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  case 
alluded  to,  even  though  the  material  was  the  same  in  England  up  to  a  corn- 
point  of  contrast  did  not  exist.  We  pnratively  recent  period  ;  yet  it  it 
allude  to  the  marked  deficiency  of  even  impossible  to  point  out  auy  time  since 
our  best  private  collections  in  those  England  had  an  historical  existence  in 
works  which  form  a  library  of  national  which  her  educated  classes  were  defi- 
history.  This  is  the  class  of  works  cient  in  knowledge  of  their  country's 
which  occupies  the  foremost  shelf  in  history.  The  fact  that  no  history  of 
every  English  study.  Without  such  Ireland  is  taught  in  our  schools  (an 
materials  of  study  and  reference  every  instance  of  self-abasement  unexampled 
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in  the  practice  of  any  country  of 
Europe)  gives  more  than  plausibility 
to  the  second  argument ;  and  we  admit 
it  is  too  true  that  an  Irish  gentleman 
may  be  ignorant  of  his  own  country's 
history,  wheu  he  dare  be  ignorant  of 
no  other  branch  of  what  is  called  a 
good  education.  But  the  time  for  that 
dashing  disclaimer  of  acquaintance  with 
an  unfashiouable  subject  is  past.  The 
subject  is  no  longer  oue  of  choice  or 
caprice  ;  it  has  become  the  weapon  of 
argument  on  topics  of  vital  interest, 
and  must  be  studied  in  self-defence,  or 
those  who  neglect  it  must  abandon  the 
contest.  Whether  a  man  seek  for 
change  or  for  continuance  of  existing 
institutions,  he  mu»t  ground  a  great 
part  of  his  reasonings  on  historical 
example.  Many  unpalatable  truths 
must  be  encountered,  many  cherished 
prejudices  must  be  abandoned  on  both 
sides  before  a  fair  or  an  effective  use 
of  such  materials  for  argument  can  be 
expected.  Notwithstanding  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  which  we  complain,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  at  present 
attracts  very  considerable  attention. 
We  have  only  to  point  to  the  reports 
of  public  proceedings  in  Ireland  for 
the  last  three  mouths  to  justify  our- 
selves in  asserting  that  there  has  been 
more  historical  discussion  on  Irish 
affairs  during  that  time  than  for  any 
equal  period  since  the  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  question.  Antiquarian  infor- 
mation was  never  so  practical  ly  valuable ; 
for,  what  is  matter  of  ordinary  history 
in  England,  still  remains  the  subject  of 
antiquarian  research  here  ;  and,  until 
the  violence  of  parties  shall  have  sub- 
sided sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  general 
compilation  which  will  be  received 
with  a  certain  degree  of  assent  I  y  both 
sides,  every  man  who  would  take  a  for- 
ward part  in  Irish  politics  must  be  an 
antiquary,  as  English  politicians  inva- 
riably were  before  the  publication  of 
their  common  historical  text-books. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  and 
honorable  exceptions;  but  these  are 
chiefly  studious  men,  who  affect  retire- 
ment and  learned  ease,  while  the  num- 
ber of  active  exceptions  is  barely 
sufficient  to  prove  the  rule. 

If  we  transfer  our  inquiry  from  pri- 
vate individuals  to  public  institutions, 
we  shall  find  the  same  subject  of  com- 

Idaint,  though  in  a  less  degree.  A 
ibrary  is  here  a  vital  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  each,  and  iu  every  library 
there  are  of  conrsc  9ome  works  on  the 
history  and  statistics  of  the  country. 
But  in  no  oue  whatever  is  there  a  per- 


fect collection.  A  perfect  collection 
of  printed  books  relating  to  Ireland 
does  not  exist — there  is  not  such  a 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world  . 
and  probably  in  the  whole  world  there 
is  no  other  civilised  country  which  has 
the  same  shameful  tale  to  tell.  In 
most  of  the  provincial  libraries  gross 
apathy  prevads.  We  will  give  two 
instances  from  a  quarter  where  it  will 
be  least  expected.  In  the  year  1826 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  presented  to  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institu- 
tion  a  copy  of  O'Connors  celebrated 
M  Rerum  Hiberuicarum  Scriptores  Ve- 
teres" — a  book,  at  that  time,  not  to  be 
procured  for  money,  and  confess<*dlv 
the  most  important  work  on  ancient 
Irish  history  that  has  ever  been  printed. 
It  is  in  four  quarto  volumes,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  first 
volume,  U  remained  uncut  for  seven 
years.  Again,  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Records,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
sented to  this  and  to  the  Belfast  Linen 
Hall  Library,  copies  of  their  publica- 
tions of  the  records  of  the  kingdom- 
works,  the  value  of  which  is  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated,  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  had  for 
money,  unless  by  private  or  acci- 
dental sale.  By  some  mismanage- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  person  en- 
trusted with  their  distribution,  it  hap- 

fK'iied  that  duplicates  of  one  vo- 
ume,  instead  of  that  volume  and  the 
succeeding  one,  were  sent  to  each  ;  so 
that  both  possess  duplicates  of  the  In- 
quisitions for  Leinster,  but  neither  has 
the  single  volume  containing  the  Inqui- 
sitions for  Ulster.  It  would  be  idle  to 
comment  on  the  negligence  which  has 
left  the  capital  of  a  great  province  with- 
out the  published  records  of  its  own 
district,  especially  when  it  is  known 
that  a  reference  to  these  records  would 
save  a  serious  loss  of  lime  and  money 
now  expended  on  speculative  searches 
among  the  originals,  and  that  an  appli- 
cation to  any  of  the  authorities  would 
be  at  once  effectual  in  having  the  defi- 
ciency supplied.  Of  the  Cork  Institu- 
tion we  cannot  speak  with  certainty ; 
but  we  believe  the  diocesan  library 
of  Armagh,  and  the  collegiate  library 
of  Maynooth,  to  be  in  this  respect 
by  much  the  best  furnished  of  our 
provincial  institutions.  To  come  to 
Dublin,  proceeding  on  the  ascending 
scale,  we  have  first  the  King's  Inn*' 
library,  a  showy  depository  of  an  ill- 
assorted  collection,  particularly  deft- 
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drat  in  history,  although,  it  must  be 
granted,  rich  in  law.  We  would  rank 
Marsh's  library  next :  here  is  an  air  of 
cloistered  antiquity  that  agrees  well 
with  the  solid  theological  burthen  of 
the  shelves  :  this  is  the  place  to  study 
such  writers  as  Ware  and  U.«her,  where 
tbe  eye  when  raised  from  the  page, 
rests  on  the  secluded  precincts  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  the  dust  which  an  eager 
render  shakes  from  an  upper  shelf  may 
have  rrsted  there  since  last  disturbed 
bv  the  bands  of  Swift.  We  come  now 
to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, a  practical  and  extensive  collec- 
tion, but  not  by  any  means  rich  in  rare 
lri>h  works.  The  library  itself  is  a 
cheerful  and  well-aired  room,  and  it 
only  wants  the  addition  of  some  rarer 
works  of  reference,  to  be  in  all  respects 
a  most  satisfactory  place  of  study.  The 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
is  much  more  valuable,  but  the  very 
inefficient  manner  in  which  this  library 
is  healed,  renders  prolonged  study  in  it 
both  disagreeable  and  dangerous.  We 
have  now  reached  the  magnificent  and 
truly  valuable  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  Irish  collection  ap- 
proaches so  near  perfection,  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  volumes  would 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  general 
charge  in  which  we  have  included  it. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  ardour  of 
the  present  acting  librarian  in  Irish 
historical  pursuits,  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  told,  that  if  diligence  could  find 
out  where  those  works  are  to  be  had 
for  liberality  to  purchase,  they  would 
not  long  be  wanting  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Dublin  University.  The  labours 
of  this  teamed  individual  have  rendered 
this  collection  the  most  perfect  of  its 


kind  in  the  world,  that  6f  the  British 
Museum  itself  not  excepted.  But  the 
inconveniences  chargeable  against  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  are 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
hardships  which  those  who  frequent 
the  library  of  Trinity  College  for  pur- 
poses of  study  must  endure  ;  for  where 
the  one  is  an  apartment  of  about  85 
by  25  feet,  lighted  from  the  top,  and 
heated,  however  inefficiently,  by  steam, 
the  other  is  a  gallery  as  long  and  half 
as  broad  as  Westminster  Hall,  lighted 
by  upwards  of  ninety  windows,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  produce  fully  forty  separate 
thorough  drafts,  and  not  heated  at  ail, 
either  by  steam  or  any  other  means. 
Summer  and  winter  the  same  icy  chill 
pervades  it,  and  we  are  not  sure  if  the 
fact  of  a  dozen  students  being  found 
together  occupied  at  its  dreary  table, 
would  not  afford  as  strong  evidence  of 
an  eager  pursuit  of  learning  among  us 
as  any  other  instance  that  could  be 
adduced* 

Still  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  the  number  of  readers  in  this 
Nova  Zembla  of  letters  has  increased 
within  the  last  five  years :  were  the 
room  at  all  safe  for  delicate  people,  as 
the  studious  usually  are,  to  sit  in  for 
any  length  of  time,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  from  twenty  to  thirty  all  the 
year  round.  As  it  is,  we  suppose  the 
total  number  of  visits  for  purposes  of 
study  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  in 
the  year.  The  visits  to  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
purposes  of  study,  amounted,  in  the 
year  1835,  to  sixty -three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  Comment  is 
needless ;— and  yet  we  would  observe, 


•  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  have  been  styled  the  "  Joves  Statores"  of  flying 
literature :  if  the  learned  Scandinavian  who  used  the  expression,  could  get  but  a 
sight  of  her  college  votaries  of  the  present  day,  in  their  customary  array  of  great 
coats  and  mittens,  it  would  doubtless  go  far  to  confirm  him  in  the  truth  of  this 
fanciful  idea;  for  if  the  object  of  their  search  had  really  fled  to  the  arctic  circle,  they 
could  not  come  more  carefully  prepared  against  being  frost-bitten  in  the  pursuit. 
Decent  black  is  elsewhere  considered  the  most  correct  costume  for  a  reading  man  ; 
but  a  flrhte  coat  and  linsey-wolseys  are  your  academicals  in  the  Irish  university. 
Under  such  discipline  there  is  little  fear  of  the  formation  of  a  sect  of  Gymuosophists 
among  us,  and  yet  our  sophists  are  sometimes  fain  to  have  recourse  to  gymnastics, 
and  imitate  the  action  of  the  chilled  coachman  with  good  success  over  a  team  of 
the  fathers.    "  Aleve  translated  in  this  blciik  atmosphere  signifies  to 

blow  one's  nails.  Tbe  only  appearance  of  comfort  the  place  presents  is  a  deception  ; 
for,  as  you  pass  down  the  centre,  and  cast  your  eyes  on  the  shivering  occupant  of 
each  lateral  recess, 

"  You'd  swear  that  his  breath  was  the  smoke  of  a  pipe 
Iu  the  frosty  morning  fog." 
But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  smoking  is  prohibited  alike  to  the  student  and 
to  both  ends  of  the  chimnev. 

•  ♦ 
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that  of  this  average  daily  attendance  of  crepancies  of  his  Javoorite  paradox  ; — 
nearly  two  hundred  individuals,  per-  and  yonder,  ob,  yonder  sits  the  anti- 
baps  a  full  third  was  Irish,  and  those  quary — he  has  got  his  hands  upon  a 
the  working  men  whose  writings  sustain  manuscript  so  rare  that  it  is  invaluable 
the  preeminence  of  the  metropolitan  (shall  we  say  so  old  that  it  is  illegible  *f) ; 
press.  But  every  thing  in  this  noble  and  who  can  paint  his  rapture  ? — ne 
institution  is  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  knows  not  which  first  to  turn  to,  the  "c/ui- 
and  munificence  that  makes  it  a.de-  racier  es  rot  una%nitidi,  elegantes" — or  the 
bgittful  subject  to  turn  to,  after  even  * atrainetdum  cetcrnUati sacrum" — or  the 
the  best  of  our  establishments  at  home,  illuminations  dimly  glimmering  through 
Good  character  your  only  introduction  that  exquisite  tarnish — or  shall  he  not 
■ — a  million  and  a  half  of  books  and  rather  drop  a  tear  over  that  lamentable 
manuscripts  at  your  command — a  read-  hiatus  of  the  first  page,  "  uude  diffuse 
ing  room,  commodious  and  comfortable  est  dictu  quo  avo  exaratus fuer'U*  t  How 
as  the  best  apartment  of  a  large  hotel,  often  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  have 
expressly  for  your  occupation — nume-  we  laid  down  our  book  to  think  in  what 
ro us  and  intelligent  porters  to  bring  a  wondrous  laboratory  of  opiuion,  in 
the  books  or  manuscripts  you  have  what  an  aumin/  workshop  of  mind 
selected  from  the  catalogues,  to  your  our  privilege  of  living  in  an  enlightened 
table,  and  to  remove  them,  when  no  age  and  self-respecting  country,  had 
longer  required,  to  their  proper  shelves  placed  us ! 

in  the  immense  depositories  within—-  But  perhaps  an  equally  delightful 
surrounded  by  several  hundreds  of  the  resort  for  the  lover  of  manuscripts — 
first  scholars  and  writers  of  the  age —  and  for  the  lover  of  the  middle-age 
you  sit,  without  the  outlay  of  a  single  antiquities  of  Ireland,  beyond  compa- 
farthing,  the  enviable  possessor  of  means  rison  the  most  delightful  in  existence 
to  knowledge,  which  could  not  be  pur-  —is  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  Here, 
chased  for  ten  millions  of  money.  Nor  under  one  roof  with  the  Lollard's  tower, 
is  this  all :  the  officers  of  the  establish-  overlooking  the  full,  broad  Thames, 
ment,  men  of  high  attainments,  and  of  with  the  hall  and  abbey  of  Westmin- 
the  most  obliging  manners,  are  ready  to  ster  rising,  grand  beyond  expression,  on 
assist  the  inexperienced  investigator  its  farther  bank — the  aged  elms  of  Bird 
by  pointing  out  the  pro|>er  course  of  Cage  Walk,  rustling  with  breezes  from 
study,  and,  if  they  find  him  diligent,  by  Richmond  under  your  window — the 
perhaps  bringing  him  acquainted  with  spirit  of  antiquity  pervading  the  air 
other  inquirers  engaged  on  the  same  you  breathe — the  genius  of  the  con- 
class  of  subjects.  English  decorum  stitution  present  in  the  very  space 
presides  over  the  whole  :  no  sound  but  around  you — to  sit,  as  we  have  sat  on 
that  of  the  well-regulated  machinery  a  warm  day  in  summer,  turning  over  the 
of  the  establishment  interrupts  the  autographs  of  Sidney  and  Sussex,  and 
progress  of  study  or  the  course  of  the  impetuous  Perrot  (swearing  great 
thought ;  and  while  you  sit  pondering  oaths  in  his  very  despatches) — of  the 
your  separate  inquiry,  a  thousand  new  politic  Chichester,  and  the  severe 
ideas  are  starting  into  existence  on  Mountjoy — of  Desmond,  and  the  White 
every  side  around  you — theories  which  Knight  and  Florence  M'Carthv — of 
are.  perhaps,  destined  to  dazzle  future  44  We,  Shane  O'Neill,  from  our  camp 
ages,  are  now  developing  their  first  at  Knockboy,"  of  Sorley  Buy  Mac 
rudiments  in  one  mind — flashes  of  Donnell,  from  Dunluce,  and  great 
fancy  that  may  yet  delight  the  world,  Earl  Hugh  himself,  from  his  castle  of 
are  glancing  remotely  through  the  Dungaunon — then  to  turn  to  the  annals 
imagination  of  another — facts  that  will  of  Friar  Clynn,  or  the  Book  of  Howth, 
confirm  some  great  argument  have  and  mix  again  with  the  De  Burg  ho* 
been  found  and  seized  on  by  a  third :  and  the  Mortimers,  the  Laceys  and 
here  the  wily  politician  decides  what  the  De  Courceys  of  Norman  times — 
he  shall  quote,  and  what  he  shall  sup-  or  from  narrative  to  have  recourse  tore- 
press  next  evening  in  the  assembly  of  presentation,  and  study  native  arms  and 
the  legislature — there,  the  engineer  or  costumes  in  the  plans  of  battles  and 
architect  plans  domes  higher  than  St.  sieges,  or  trace  our  ancient  topography 
Paul's,  and  bridges  wider  than  the  in  the  plots  of  towns  and  castles  or  for* 
Menai,  while  poring  over  the  magnifi-  feited  countries  of  rebel  lords  beyond 
ceut  portfolios  of  the  king's  library  ;  in  the  pale— to  spend  the  hot  mornings 
another  place,  the  ecouomist,  marshal-  thus  under  the  shadow  of  antiquity,  and 
ling  his  regiments  of  figures,  rubs  his  in  the  evenings  to  stroll  about  the  p re- 
hands  as  in  fancy  he  reconciles  the  dis-  cincts  of  the  seat  of  government — the 
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Horse  Guards,  the   Admiralty,  the 
Treasury,  the  State-paper  Office — it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  a  lover  of  history, 
and  a  re verer  of  the  constitution  for  ever 
after.    To  the  distinguished  prelate* 
in  whose  keeping  those  treasures  of 
literature  are  deposited,  we  would  here 
puv  our  tribute  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments, as  well  on  our  own  part  as 
on  behalf  of  all  our  countrymen  who 
have  experienced  his  liberal  permission 
of  access  to  them.    The  same  obliging 
disposition  characterises  the  keepers  of 
all  the  stores  of  learning  in  London : 
in  the  record  room  of  the  Tower  itself, 
the  student  of  official  antiquities  may 
be  seen  poring  over  the  most  precious 
rolls  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys.  No- 
thing more  strongly  marks  the  respect 
in  which  such  pursuits  arc  held,  than 
the  fact  of  those  sacred  documents, 
which  are  altogether  inaccessible  to 
others,  and  the  uutc  transcript*  of 
which  can  only  be  procured  at  a  high 
price  for  legal  purposes,  being  put  gra- 
tuitously into  the  hands  of  the  student 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
other  depositories  of  similar  treasures 
to  the   Irish  historian  in  England. 
Slowe,  we  believe,  is  now  inaccessible, 
or  nearly  so,  a  churlish  and  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  long  and  honorable 
list  of  open  English  libraries. 

We  owe  an  explanation  to  our  own 
University,  which  we  may  seem  to  have 
placed  invidiously  in  comparison  with 
other  institutions.  It  is  true,  the  public 
do  not  derive  an  advantage  from  its 
library  proportionate  to  that  enjoyed 
by  them  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.    But  it  must  be  borne  in 


mind,  that  the  British  Museum  is  a 
public  institution,  bound  to  give  value 
in  this  and  other  ways  for  yearly  grants 
of  the  public  money,  while  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  is  an  independent  cor- 
poration, governed  by  a  charter  which 
limits  the  use  of  its  library  to  certain 
qualified  persons ;  so  that  the  utmost 
the  liberality  of  the  heads  of  the  College 
can  effect,  is  to  give  to  those  persons 
the  best  means  of  information,  and  the 
most  suitable  species  of  accommodation 
in  their  power.  The  first  they  have 
provided,  and  continue  to  provide,  libe- 
rally and  creditably;  but  we  must  renew 
our  protest  against  the  inadequacy  of 
their  provision  (if  provision  it  can  be 
called)  for  the  latter.  Hitherto  we 
have  spoken  of  printed  books  and  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  English  and  Latin 
languages  only.  With  regard  to  the 
more  valuable  Irish  MSS.  those  which 
form  the  chief  riches  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  and  University  libraries, 
we  have  less  to  say,  as  we  conceive 
that  the  contents  of  these  or  any  other 
works  in  the  antique  dialect  of  a  lan- 
guage which  it  requires  the  study  of 
years  to  understand,  do  not  come  legi- 
timately within  the  sphere  of  our  pre- 
sent subject.  The  object  proposed  is 
rather  to  give  such  occasional  papers 
as  may  seem  calculated  to  show  that 
the  study  of  accessible  works  on  Irish 
history  (which,  we  admit,  it  is  our 
main  purpose  to  inculcate)  is  neither 
dry  nor  barren,  but  abounds  with  as 
much  food  for  amusing  speculation 
and  profitable  reflection  as  is  generally 
found  to  accompany  the  record  of  hu- 
man life  in  other  countries. 


THK  TIIALJ 

At  what  period  the  primitive  faith  in 
Ireland  became  overlaid  with  those  fan- 
tastic fables  which  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  all  the  legends  of  our 
early  saints,  it  is  hard  to  determine. 
For,  if  we  condemn  them  all  as  forgeries 
of  the  purely  monkish  times,  we  cut 
away  the  authority  on  which  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  argument  for  the 
existence  of  any  other  than  superstitious 
times  in  Ireland  is  made  to  rest.  And 
if  wc  recognize  them  as  compositions 
of  the  early  ages  they  purport  to  belong 
to,  we  find  ourselves  encumbered  with 
a  load  of  exploded  absurdities  in  the 
very  place  where  we  have  been  ac- 
eustoined  to  look  for  a  church  com- 
paratively pure.  That  the  discipline 
Vol.  IX. 


ITURGISTS. 

of  any  church,  which,  after  the  first 
conversion  of  a  naturally  sanguine  and 
pious  people,  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
to  contend  against  for  several  centuries, 
should  continue  perfect  among  all  the 
temptations  to  abuse  arising  out  of  un- 
disputed authority  and  the  contagion 
of  barbarous  manners,  is  far  from  pro- 
bable ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Irishchurch  in  the  seventh 
century  should  exhibit  the  same  simpli- 
city which  is  traceable  in  our  records 
of  her  in  the  fifth.  Barbarism  and  su- 
perstition are  mutually  productive  of 
one  another.  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  decline  of  letters  and  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
temptation  to  play  upon  the  credulity 
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of  uneducated  mind*  was  of  daily  oc- 
currence. Where  the  means  were  so 
obvious,  and  the  ends  which  might 
appear,  however  imperfectly,  to  be  at- 
tained by  them,  so  important,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  they  would  not 
be  used.  Among  the  old  Irish  in 
particular,  the  popular  taste  for  fiction, 
the  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  turn 
of  the  national  mind,  the  remote  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  out  of  the  way  of 
dispute,  and  of  that  enquiry  which  at- 
tends on  argument,  the  repugnance  to 
moral  teaching  which  long  familiarity 
with  strife  and  bloodshed  cannot  but 
have  created  among  the  mass  of  the 
people — all  these  were  concurrent  in- 
ducements to  the  ecclesiastic  to  indulge 
the  prevalent  taste  of  his  disciples,  and 
where  he  could  not  combat  their  igno- 
rance with  legitimate  weapons  to  turn 
their  imaginations  against  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  excite  at  least  a  pious 
sentiment  where  he  had  failed  in  raising 
a  religious  feeling.  Such,  probably, 
was  the  first  step  to  superstition,  a  step 
fatal  as  it  was  false  ;  for,  of  all  other 
appetites  none  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on  more  ravenously  than  this  craving 
al  ter  the  supernatural,  and  he  who  has 
ministered  to  it  once,  must  be  prepared 
with  a  continual  supply  of  similar  ali- 
ment, if  he  would  not  see  all  influence 
and  office  taken  out  of  his  hands  and 
seized  into  those  of  more  inventive 
providor*.  Whfthcr  the  first  step  was 
provoked  by  the  people,  or  volunteered 
by  the  clergy,  the  consequences  were 
the  same.  Whether  superstition  begot 
ignorance,  or  ignorance  begot  super- 
stition, it  is  certain  that  each  was  infi- 
nitely reproduced  and  multiplied  in 
the  issue. 

It  is  not  pretended  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  first  fable,  nor  to  trace  the  recipro- 
cal effects  of  appetite  and  indulgence 
throughout  the  process  of  accumulating 
folly  ;  but  to  take  the  result  as  it  is 
found  in  the  whole  collection  of  legen- 
dary traditions,  as  received  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  when  this  accumulation  had 
reached  its  height.  This  period  may 
be  fixed  at  some  time  before  the  six- 
teenth ccnturv,  after  which  the  credit 
of  these  fictions  had  materially  de- 
clined, although  their  general  collec- 
tion was  not  much  attended  to  till 
about  a  century  later. 

John  of  Teignmouth,  who  flourished 
in  1366,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
make  a  regular  collection  of  the  lives 
of  Irish  saints,  whom  he  includes  with 
those  of  Britain,  in  that  "great  maga- 
zine," from  which  Capgrave,  in  1526, 


borrowed  most  part  of  his  Nova 
eenda.  Capgrave  was  followed  by 
Messingham,  who,  in  1624,  published 
at  Paris  his  Ftorticgium  Sanctorum  //*- 
bernuet  a  work  which,  in  like  manner, 
furnished  the  materials  of  Dempster's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Scots, 
three  years  after.  Dempster  was  a 
determined  pirate  where  the  plunder 
was  a  saint,  and  appropriated  to  his 
own  country  many  ot  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  the  Florilegy.  u  This  prize/ 
says  Nicholson,  M  was  retaken  with  re- 
prisals in  abundance  by  John  Colgan, 
an  Irish  friar  mendicant,  and  divinity 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
who  published  three  large  volumes  of 
the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of  saints 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  born 
or  bred  (or  at  least  that  lived  some 
years)  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
two  former  of  these,  though  last  print- 
ed, he  named  Triadi*  Thauwaturgtr, 
sive  Divorttm  Patricii,  Columbce,  et 
h  rigid®,  trium  veterii  seu  ruajorit 
Scotia*  seu  Hibern'ne  Sanctorum  In- 
sula, communium  patronuw,  Acta  (Fo/. 
Louvain,  1647.)  Into  these  be  has 
transcribed  all  the  (long  and  short) 
lives  that  he  could  meet  with,  either 
in  print  or  manuscript,  which  had 
been  written  of  these  three  famous 
contemporary  saints  ;  saving  that  he 
has  contented  himself  with  laying  be- 
fore his  readers  seven  or  eight  of  the 
most  bulky  of  those  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  were  all  compiled  by  the  apostle's 
own  disciples,  and  which  (he  verily 
believes)  contain  all  that's  to  be  found 
in  sixty-six  bv  other  hands.  His  third 
volume  is  called  Acta  Sanctorum  Vettr 
ris  et  Mftjori*  Scotiie,  &c.  (Foi.  Lou- 
vain, 164j.)  Iu  this  he  has  hooked  in 
most  of  the  old  holv  men  and  women 
in  England  and  Scotland :  so  that 
even  Dempster  himself  could  not  be 
more  intent  on  multiplying  the  Scotch 
army  of  saints  and  martyrs,  than  Col- 
gun  of  raising  recruits  for  that  of  his 
own  native  couutrv,  &c."  As  a  key  to 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  country, 
Colgan's  annotations  are  invaluable ; 
but  his  Acta  include  the  lives  of  those 
saints  only  whose  festivals  fall  before 
the  end  of  the  mouth  of  March,  so 
that  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saints  whose 
feasts  fall  during  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  arc  still  to  be  col- 
lected. It  is  said  that  the  remainder 
of  Col  trans  work  still  exists  in  MSS.at 
Louvain.  From  the  inestimable  im- 
-  portance  of  the  notes  in  Irish  topogra- 
phy, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  these 
MS.  collections  should  be  given  to 
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the  world.  Of  the  probable  value  of 
the  text,  an  estimate  will  be  formed 
from  the  references  to  Colgan,  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  paper.  For 
the  lives  of  those  saints  which  are  not 
included  in  the  above  works,  recourse 
mint  be  had  to  the  general  Acta  Sitno 
tnrum  of  the  Bollandists,  where  they 
will  be  found  under  the  dates  of  their 
proper  festivals.  Their  numbers  were 
immense.  Archb:shop  Usher  enume- 
rates over  650  Irish  saints  from  the 
year  433  to  the  year  6o4.  In  the 
martyrulogy  of  ^Engus  are  enumerated 
02  classes  of  homonymous  Irish  saints. 
Among  these  are  34  Mochumii,  37 
Moluani,  43  Laserian's,  .58  Mochuans, 
and  above  200  of  the  name  of  Colman. 
Colgan  also  mentions  '23  Coin  mini's, 
84  Columbanus's,  ami  about  120  Oil- 
man's. In  point  of  numbers,  then. 
Ireland  is  plainly  entitled  to  her  title 
of  insula  sanctorum,  and  that  her  claim 
to  the  same  distinction,  on  the  •.•round 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  this  host  of 
holy  men,  ought  not  to  be  disputed, 
will,  we  think,  appear  equally  plainly 
from  the  followin1'  summary  of  the 
Acta  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  them. 

Before  entering  on  such  a  mass  of 
materials,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 
sonic  classification.  The  most  natural 
division  seems  to  be  into  fables  of  di- 
rect suggestion,  and  fables  of  the  ima- 
gination The  process  by  which  an 
accident,  a  chance  coincidence,  or  a 
dexterous  feat  may  be  magnified  into  a 
miracle,  in  superstitious  times,  even 
without  the  sanction  of  the  person  to 
whom  such  powers  are  attributed,  is  so 
familiar  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  its 
causes,  but  proceed  to  mark  its  effects 
by  a  few  instances  taken  at  random. 
It  is  recorded  by  Cogitosus,  (a  writer, 
it  is  said,  of  the  seventh  century,)  in 
his  life  of  Brigid,  that,  having  distri- 
buted the  produce  of  her  churning 
among  the  poor,  she  had  a  second 
gathering  of  butter  miraculously  vouch- 
safed to  her  :  {vit.  Brigid.  c.  2.)  Here 
is  nothing  impossible,  yet  this  is  asso- 
ciated with  alleged  miracles  the  most 
stupendous.  The  latter  were  most 
probably  believed  on  the  credit  of  the 
former,  and  here  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  rise  of  a  miraculous  reputation. 
Of  the  same  character  arc  the  follow- 
ing :  Brigid  divides  her  suet  with  the 
dog,  vet  the  dumpling  is  nothing  les- 
sened thereby,  {ibid.  c.  4.)  She  takes 
three  milkings  a  day  from  her  cow  to 
provide  sweet  milk  for  the  bishop,  and 


obtains  as  much  by  these  three  milk- 
ings of  one  cow,  as  the  ordinary  milk- 
ings of  three  cows  would  yield,  (c.  G.) 
She  makes  a  hungry  dog  abstain  from 
clean  pudding,  (c.  14.)  This  last  ex- 
ercise of  power  will  probably  remind 
some  readers  of  the  anecdote  of  a 
distinguished  controversialist  and  dog 
fancier  of  the  present  day,  whose  grey- 
houuds  eat  no  flesh  meat  on  Fridays. 
Again,  St.  Coluinba  changes  crab 
apples  to  sweet  pippins.  {Adunmau  vit. 
Ciduwb.  c.  23.)  lie  draws  thorns  to 
admiration,  (c.  112.)  He  has  wonder- 
ful success  in  recovering  stolen  cattle, 
(c.  113.)    He  sails  against  wind  and 

tide.  (c.  22  So  little  idea  had  the 

old  Irish  of  sailing  nn  a  wind,  that  an 
omen  of  the  fall  of  Galway  was  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  the  English  8eet  being 
seen  beating  to  windward  in  the  bay,  on 

their  first  arrival  on  that  coast  The 

anecdote  is  told,  if  w  e  recollect  right,  in 
the  annals  of  Innisfallen.)  He  stays  a 
bloody  flux,  (c.  18.)  He  restores  a 
wile's  affections  to  her  husband,  (c.  41.) 
&c.  &c.  It  were  idle  to  accumulate 
instances  of  the  same  sort  fmn  the 
lives  of  other  saints,  where  any  one 
who  possesses  sufficient  curiosity  may 
find  them  on  almost  every  subject  from 
the  milking  of  a  sticking  cow,  {vit. 
Maidoc.  c.  23,)  to  the  procuring  of  ma- 
ternal joys  for  a  long  baircn  matron, 
{vit.  Columbani  apud  Mcssingham.) 

A  few  of  these,  whether  in  example 
or  in  practice,  suffice.  For,  as  soon  as 
a  miraculous  reputation  has  been  esta- 
blished by  the  success  of  any  fable 
however  trifling,  succeeding  legend- 
writers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  scep- 
ticism in  adding  whatever  more  stu- 
pendous wonders  their  learning  or  their 
imagination  can  enable  them  to  adapt. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments arc  those,  which,  after  the  first 
establishment  of  a  character  for  Thau- 
maturgy,  furni-h  the  most  numerous, 
because  the  most  readily  suggested 
examples.  To  enuu  crate  the  various 
imitations,  repetitions,  and  exaggera- 
tions of  Scripture  miracles  which 
abound  among  these  legends,  would 
be  a  tedious  as  w  ell  as  a  disagreeable 
task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
character  of  Scripture  history  so  ex- 
alted as  not  to  have,  among  these 
creatures  of  imagination,  a  rival  or 
rivals  in  the  most  stupendous  exercises 
of  divine  power.  A  note  is  subjoined 
in  which  the  necessary  references  will 
be  found  to  enable  such  readers  as 
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are  soinclinedto  satisfy  themselves  more 
fully  uf  the  extent  of  these  imitation*.? 

We  gladly  hasten  from  this  part  of 
our  subject  to  profane  history,  which 
seems  to  have  furnished  some  sulfiei- 
ently  curious  materials.  We  are  told 
in  the  Fasti  llomani,  that  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Marcus  Viniteus  and  T.  S la- 
til  i  us  Taurus,  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,  a  young  woman,  after 


much  pain,  suffered  a  metamorphosis 
into  the  opposite  sex,  on  account  of 
which  prodigy  Claudius  founded  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  Averruncius  ;  again, 
that  in  the  consulship  of  Sillanus  Tor- 
quatus  ami  Quintus  Austerius,  a  like 
event  befel  another  female :  which 
Pliuy  appears  to  corroborate  by  stat- 
ing, (1.  7,  c,  4.J  that  when  in  Africa,  he 
saw  one  Cassicus,  a  citizen  of  Tripoli, 


*  The  contest  of  Moses  and  Aaron  with  the  sorcerers  of  Pharo  is  repeated  in  the 
lives  of  Patrick,  Berach,  and  Columba,  (see  life  of  Patrick  in  Book  of  Armagh; 
Betham's  Antiq.  Researches,  appendix;  and  Colgan,  vol.  1,  p.  342;  vol.  2,  p.  16, 
24,41,75,411.)  Moses'  miraculous  production  of  water  from  the  rock  will  be 
found  tot  id t-m  verbis  in  the  lives  of  Columba  and  Columbanus  (Triad.  Thaum. 
p.  35*2,  4*20 ;  Jonas  in  vit:  Columbani,  c.  10.)  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
repeated  in  the  instance  of  St.  Attracta  and  his  people  (Colgan,  v.  1,  p.  528),  and 
that  of  the  Jordan  in  the  instances  of  St.  Abban,  St.  Patrick,  and  Sr.  Fridian, 
( Colgan,  v.  1,  p.  G 17,  641 ;  v.  2,  p.  86,  89.)  Joshua's  stopping  the  course  of  the 
sun  is  repeated  in  thw  life  of  St.  Fechin,  of  Fore,  in  Westmeath — a  similar  miracle 
is  Asserted  by  Campion  (if  we  recollect  aright)  to  have  taken  place  iu  much  later 
days,  <<  the  sun  standing  still  in  his  epicycle  and  hastening  not  to  go  down  for  about 
six  hours,"  till  the  English  had  defeated  an  Irish  army  in  the  red  bog  of  A  thy. 
The  destruction  of  Gentile  idols  is  repeated  in  the  lives  of  Saints  Buo,  Abban,  Hiber, 
and  Patrick.  (Colgan,  v.  1,  p.  256,  370,  613  ;  v.  2,  p.  25,  77,  1 15,  &c.)  N.  B. — 
The  references  to  Colgan  are  adapted  to  the  work,  as  bound  in  two  volumes,  the 
second  being  the  Trias. 

The  followiug  extracts  chiefly  from  the  "  Index  moral  is"  of  the  Trias,  will,  in  some 
degree,  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  have  been 
appropriated. 

Watril—  St  Patrick  turns  water  into  honey,  p.  116,  119— into  fire,  p.  1 1.  St. 
Columba  turns  water  into  wine,  p.  333,  338 — a  whole  well  ef  water  into  do.  p. 
398;  St.  Brigid  turns  water  into  ale,  p.  516,  519,  528,  571 — into  milk,  p.  529— 
into  honey,  p.  538,  551,  &c.  St.  Abban  walks  on  the  water  (d»lg.  v.  1,  vit.  Abbant) 

Loaves. — St.  Columbanus  feeds  60  monks  with  two  loaves,  so  that  all  were  filled 
and  more  left.  (Jonas  in  vit.  Columbani,  c.  16.) 

Fishes — St.  Columbanus  procures  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Jonas,  c.  10.) 

The  Bund  made  to  see,  by  St.  Patrick,  p  11,  3j,  44,  93  ; — by  St.  Columba, 
p.  4*2,  443;— by  St.  Brigid,  p.  529,  530,  548,  &c.  &c. 

The  Lame  rnnde  to  walk,  by  St.  Patrick,  p.  93,  124,  141  ;— by  St.  Brigid, 
p.  535. 

The  Dumb  made  to  speak,  by  St.  Brigid,  p.  529,  579,  530,  548,  562,  &c. 

Thb  Dead  brought  to  life,  by  St.  Patrick — one  boy,  p.  1 1 — another  man,  p.  36 — 
another,  p.  156 — another,  dead  27  years,  p.  26 — nineteen  others,  resuscitated  and 
made  monks,  p.  83 — two  daughters  of  king  Leogarius.  p.  47 — a  certain  giant,  dead 
100  years,  and  with  him  14  others,  p.  26,  43,  81 — Ectra,  a  woman,  p.  57 — a  man, 
p.  27 — another,  p.  45 — one  Eochy,  p.  83 — the  grandsire  of  one  who  would  not 
believe  the  resurrection,  p.  84 — Garvanus,  a  robber,  p.  45 — two  women,  p.  79 — 
a  son  and  daughter  of  the  king  of  Dublin,  p.  80— Eronata,  a  virgin,  p.  46— Thirty- 
three  at  once,  p.  106.  By  St.  Columba,  Cruthencanus,  bi-  tutor,  p. 364 — the  son 

of  king  jildus,  p.  398 — another  man,  at  Rnphoe,  p.  399 — Con  la,  an  arlizan  many 
years  before  burned  to  ashes,  p.  405 — a  certain  drowned  king,  p.  406 — another  man, 

p.  41 1  By  St.  Brigid,  a  certain  infant  that  had  died  the  day  it  was  born,  p.  547 

St.  Patrick,  for  a  while,  p.  592,  &c. 

This  portion  of  the  note  might  easily  be  extended  to  twice  its  length,  for  the  per- 
sonages to  whose  lives  the  references  nre  made  are  but  three  out  of  a  calendar  of  almost 
three  times  as  mauy  hundreds,  all  claiming  miraculous  powers.  In  raising  the  dead 
particularly,  the  heroes  and  heroine  of  the  Trias  boast  only  divided  honors  with  the 
Irish  saints,  Senan,  Fridian,  Fursey,  Dunchad,  Keiran  of  Clonmunoise,  Deicola, 
Fechin,  Molngga,  Cadoch,  Gildns,  Maidoc,  Attracta,  Berach,  Fintan,  Dagaus, 
Monnu,  Brendan,  Aidus,  Tigernacb,  Cathald,  Mochemoc,  Abban,  and  divers  others 
whose  festivals  fall  after  March,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  to  bo  found  in  Colgan, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  St.  Laurence  OToole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  at 
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who  had  at  one  time  been  a  Female; 
and  Livy,  who  writes  a  similar  anec- 
dote of  a  girl  of  Spolctum,  during  the 
second  Funic  war.  Much  more  upon 
the  same  subject  may  be  seen  in  St 
Augmtin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  .1,  c.  81, 
in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  Ninth  of  Gclltus.  St.  August  in 
wns  probably  the  means  of  conveying' 
the  information  to  our  Irish  ecclesias- 


tics, who  did  not  long  permit  so  avail- 
able a  hint  to  He  unemployed  ;  for  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  if  wc  arc 
to  believe  himself,  we  find  the  author 
of  the  life  of  St.  A bban,  the  apostle  of 
Tipperary  and  Kildare,  telling  of  tint 
distinguished  thau  maturgist,  that  lie 
effected  a  like  transmutation  for  a 
nobleman  of  Elv  O' Carrol  ;  while  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Gerald,  bishop 


the  time  of  the  English  invasion,  whose  pretensions  will  be  beat  gathered  from  what 
is  stated  ia  the  Bull  decreeing  his  canonization.  This  document,  which  affords  an 
abstract  of  the  views  of  the  church  at  that  period  on  the  subject  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions, as  well  as  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  pursued  in  investigating  the 
claims  of  candidates  for  the  honor  of  canonization,  may  be  seen  in  the  original  Latin 
hi  the  3d  volume  of  the  Butinrium  Maijnum  Romanum,  from  which  it  bus  been 
transcribed  by  Mcssiugham  into  his  Florilegy. 

Honoring  the  third,  Pope,  to  the  universal  faiUiful  in  Christ,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rotten,  health  and  apostolic  benediction. 

.  The  unspeakable  providence  of  God,  duly  dispensing  things  suitable  to  every 
reason,  begat  his  church  us  from  the  womb,  amid  the  splendors  of  the  saiuU,  and 
while  rendering  them  illustrious  by  the  frequent  light  of  those  miracles  which 
accompanied  ber  bivtb,  and  amazing  the  Gentile  with  their  glory,  guthered  those 
whom  it  had  begotteu  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  (in  whose  name,  and  by  whose 
power  tLey  saw  that  those  things  were  done,)  into  the  number  of  the  children  of  his 
adoption. 

§  1.  Afterwards,  when  the  number  ami  multitude  of  the  faithful  began  to  increase, 
the  people  called  out  of  darkness  walking,  according  to,  his  prophecy,  in  the  light  of 
the  light  of  the  Lord  their  God,  thai  wonderful  Dispenser  changed,  as  it  were,  his 
lightning's  into  ruin,  and,  intermitting  those  »igns  and  wonder*  which  were  no  longer 
needful  for  the  faithful,  did  raise  up  pastors  for  new  nations,  to  instruct  the  same  in 
knowledge  and  in  doctrine,  as  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  he  had  promised,  who  might 
fill  the  land  of  the  faithful- hear  ted  with  the  dews  of  doctrine,  and  who,  having 
extirpated  the  thorns  of  vice  might  fecundate  tLut  soil  to  the  production  of  the 
germ  of  virtues,  and  the  fruit  of  good  works. 

$  2.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Catholic,  by  the  freezing  of  charity,  groweth  torpid  in 
the  performance  of  good  works,  and  the  Heretic,  his  error  leading  bim  devious,  strays 
away;  while  the  Jew,  the  veil  still  remaining  drawn  over  his  heart,  sees  but  obscurely ; 
and  the  Pagan,  his  duystar  not  yet  being  risen,  still  walks  in  darkness;  the  tender- 
hearted Lord,  who  desires  not  that  any  man  should  perish,  from  time  to  time  renews 
hie  signs,  and  pitifully  alters  the  teuor  of  his  dispensations  by  shewing  forth,  miracu- 
lously, the  merits  of  certain  of  those  of  the  Church  Militant,  whom  in  the  Church 
Triumphant  he  glorifies.  That  so  the  Catholic,  the  torpor  of  his  roiiui  being  cast 
off,  may  be  awakened  to  the  iust  exercise  of  good  works,  that  the  iicretic,  his  error 
being  abandoned,  may  be  withdrawn  from  bis  by-path  to  the  way,  and  that  the  Jew 
and  the  Pagan,  the  true  light  being  recognized,  may  escape  from  the  darknee*  and 
from  the  shadow  of  death,  and  may  run  to  Christ,  the  light,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life. 

$  3.  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  body  of  Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  of 
holy  memory,  shining  in  the  light  of  miracles  vouchsafed  by  the  Divine  power,  now 
happily  reposes  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  [  ]  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen, 

our  venerable  brother  the  archbishop,  and  our  beloved  sons  of  the  chapter  of  Uouen; 
together  with  the  abbot  and  brotherhood  of  the  said  church,  and  with  many  other 
archbishops  and  bishops,  abbots  and  religious  men,  intimating  to  us  by  their  letters 
the  distinguished  and  shining  miracles  of  his  venerable  life,  have  humbly  prayed  thai 
we  would  have  it  in  our  care  to  enrol  him  in  our  calendar  of  saiuts,  inusaiuch  as  by  the 
apostolic  authority,  n  Uttiog  honor  may  be  sltewn  to  him  on  earth,  who  appears  by 
such  clear  signs  and  evident  uiguments.  iu  heaven  to  be  held  in  honor. 

§  4.  But  albeit  it  is  becoming  that  human  devotion  sltould  with  prompt  affection 
h«mor  those  whom  the  divine  fuvor  honors,  nevertheless,  being  desirous  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature  to  proceed*  according  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  see  with  becoming 
maturity,  we  gave  in  charge  to  the  aforesaid  archbishop,  and  to  our  dean  and  treasurer 
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of  Mayo,  assured  us,  that  to  secure 
the  descent  of  the  crown  of  Con- 
naught,  the  latter  saint  not  only  re- 
suscitated the  dead  daughter  of  the 
kin*;  of  that  province,  but  made  her 
(it  to  inherit  under  the  Saliquc  law  at 
the  same  time.  (Acta  S.  S.  Hib.  v.  I, 
pp.  GOO.  GO  I.)  Madame  de  Genlis,  who 
who  had  nearly  killed  herself  by  jump- 
ing, in  hopes  to  effect  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis— for,  an  event  of  this  nature 


[March 

was  said  to  have  occurred  in  Franc*, 
in  consequence  of  excessive  jumping 
a  short  time  before — would  have  de* 
rived  great  consolation  from  the  study 
of  Colgan,  who.  in  his  annotation  on 
one  of  the  above  passage?,  declares 
that  "  they  who  smile  at  such  an  ex- 
pectation, ought  rather  themselves  to 
be  the  objects  of  laughter,  as  being 
manifestly'  ignorant  of  history,  both 
natural  and  civil."    It  may  be"  as  well 


of  Rouen,  that  they  should  witb  all  diligence  enquire  concerning  the  life  of  the  said 
Laurence,  and  the  truth  of  his  miracles,  and  that  they  should  faithfully  certify  us  of 
the  same,  in  order  that,  these  things  being  fully  ascertained)  we  might  the  more 
safely  gratify  the  pious  wishes  of  our  suppliants. 

§  5.  But  they,  diligently  following  out  our  commands,  and  uot  being  able  to  be 
certified  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  aforesaid  Laurence  by  thevpeople  of  that 
country,  for  that  he  being  taken  witb  his  disorder  while  making  his  journey  through  tbe 
said  parts  fell  sick  at  their  church,  where  he  departed  from  this  light  on  the  eighth 
day,  wrote  to  our  venerable  brother  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  he  would  make 
search  into,  and  inform  them  of  the  truth  of,  this  matter  by  his  letters.    But  he, 
being  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  illustrious  king  of  the  English  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  sen,  and  not  beiug  able  to  make  that  enquiry  in  person,  committed 
his  charge  in  this  matter  to  Our  venerable  brethren  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  his  suffragan, 
and  the  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Dublin.    And  he  at  length  directed  to  them 
of  Rouen  the  letters  of  these  personages,  containing  full  confirmation  of  the  sanctity 
of  life  and  conversation  of  the  aforementioned  Laurence,  testified  by  their  hands  and 
seals;  which,  together  with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  examined  touching  the 
miracle*,  they  transmitted  to  us  under  their  proper  seals. 

§  6.  But,  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters  we  have  collected  that  tbe  aforesaid 
Laurence  was  the  son  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Ireland,  and  was  from  his  infancy 
learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  he  exhibited  in  his  youth  tbe  gravity  of  mature 
years,  and  that  he  put  away  from  him  the  temptations  of  worldly  vanities  far 
beyond  the  degree  which  at  such  an  age  is  customary. 

§  7.  That  afterwards  being  chosen  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,  he  proceeded 
from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  was  so  assiduous  in  prayer,  so  austere  in  self-mortification, 
nnd  in  the  bestowal  of  charity  so  unbounded,  as  to  have  entirely  dedicated  himself  to 
the  service  of  God. 

§  8.  But,  by  tbe  depositions  of  the  aforesaid  witnesses,  it  appears  manifest  that 
his  holy  life  was  testified  by  so  many  successive  miracles,  that  he  who  would  write 
them  one  by  one  would  have  to  compile  no  inconsiderable  history.  But.  that  wo 
should  omit  how  the  lame  received  their  activity,  the  dumb  their  speech,  lepers  their 
cleansing,  and  those  afflicted  with  divers  maladies  their  health,  on  the  invocation  of 
his  name,  and  that  we  should  merely  mention  those  which  shine  forth  peculiarly 
among  bin  other  miracles  ; 

5  9.  The  said  saint — yea,  rather  God  for  his  glorious  merits — miraculously  raised 
to  life  seven  dead  persons,  whereof  one  was  of  three  days'  date. 

§  10.  Being  therefore  certified  of  his  sanctity  by  such  miracles,  and  following  the 
divine  judgment  which  has  intimated  his  glorification  to  us  by  such  evident  arguments, 
we  have  inscribed  his  said  blessed  name  in  our  calendar  of  the  saiuts.and  have  decreed 
that  he  is  to  be  enumerated  among  the  company  of  the  Holy  Confessors,  and  among 
those  to  be  adored  by  the  faithful  of  Christ. 

§  1 1.  Decreeing  that  his  venerable  festival  from  henceforth,  yearly,  shall  be  solemnly 
celebrated  on  tbe  18th  of  the  kalends  of  December.  And  we  advise  your  University 
and  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  as  worshippers  of  God  with  devout  minds,  and  anxious 
to  benefit  by  the  example  of  so  much  virtue,  that  you  humbly  supplicate  the  suffrage* 
of  the  same  mo*t  glorious  confessor  with  the  Lord. 

§  12.  And  we,  relying  ou  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  Peter  and  Paul,  to  all  truly  repentant  persons  having  confessed,  who  at  the 
aforesaid  church,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  aforesaid  most  holy  confessor,  or 
within  eight  duys  after,  shall  come  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  his  prayers,  have  tenderly 
relaxed  twenty  days  of  the  penances  on  t  hem  enjoined. 

Given  at  Rente,  the  3d  of  the  Ides  of  December,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  onr 
pontificate. 
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to  add,  that  medical  men  of  the  present 
day  see  nothing  miraculous  in  such 
phenomena. 

The  existence  of  the  island  of  At- 
lantis, mentioned  by  so  many  of  the 
classic  writers,  seems  to  have  conspir- 
ed with  the  old  tradition  of  O'Brasil, 
in  producing  the  fable  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan. His  navigation  to  the  Land  of 
Promise  has  been  lately  published  in 
a  cotein notary  work,  from  a  French 
rythmical  romance,  seemingly  founded 
on  the  story  quoted  from  several 
sources  by  Colgan,  who  tells  us  that 
he  finds  the  22nd  of  March  marked  as 
the  feast  of  the  migration  of  St.  Bren- 
dan and  his  family,  in  the  martyrolotry 
of  Tamlacht  (Tallow)  written  before  the 
year  787.  The  Bollartdtsts  affect  to 
doubt  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all  that 
Colgan  brings  forward,  and  it  is  sutficr- 
ently  amoving  to  hear  the  men  who 
assure  us  with  a  grave  face  that  Saint 
Fingar  (for  instance)  carried  his  head 
in  his  hands  for  some  days  after  his  de- 
capitation, telling  us  to  receive  cum 
erano  tuTu  the  apocryphal  voyages  of 
Brendan,  which  after  all  are  neither 
very  ridiculous  nor  altogether  unworthy 
of  some  pretentions  to  historical  foun- 
dation. The  legend  states  that  Bren- 
dan and  his  fourteen  companions  hav- 
ing heard  from  one  Saint  Barinthus  of 
the  existence  of  a  western  island  where 
the  inhabitants  lived  must  happily, 
feeding  only  oti  nuts  and  apples,  deter- 
mined to  go  in  search  of  it  across  the 
Atlantic  Their  boat  was  covered  with 
cow-hides,  well  greased  with  butter, 
and  had  one  mast  and  a  square  sail. 
Thev  put  to  sea  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brandon- hill  in  Kerry,  and 
sailed  westward  till  overtaken  by  a 
mist  and  calm  ;  then  losing  their  rec- 
koning they  drifted  hither  and  thither 
for  seven  years  till  they  came  back, 
says  Johannes  a  S:uicto  Bosco,  by  way 
of  the  Orcades  and  the  Out  isles  ;  but 
whether  they  reached  their  destination 
in  the  Lund  of  Promise  is  not  clearly 
stated  ;  only  we  are  told  that  Brendan 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Abban  while  they  remained  to- 
gether, "  engaged  in  divine  colloquies 
and  angelical  visitations'*  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  latter  saint's  visit  to  Bren- 
dan's country. 

Those  who  would  read  further  of 
Brendan,  as  of  his  annual  celebration 
of  Easter  during  this  seven  years'  navi- 
gation on  the  back  of  a  whale  ; — of  the 
pitiable  condition  in  which  he  found 
Judas  Iscariot  chained  to  a  rock  of  the 
sea, — of  the  siirht  of  Paradise  which  he 
at  hut  enjoyed,  &c,  &c.  are  directed 


by  Girald  Cambrensis  to  read  the  hook 
written  about  him,  which  is  probably 
one  of  those  enumerated  by  Nicholson 
in  his  Historical  Library,  p.  86. 

The  Pagan  mythology  has  few  ma- 
terials for  the  legend  writer  to  imitate. 
Had  they  been  more  numerous  we 
might  be  sure  of  finding  them  laid  un- 
der more  frequent  contribution.  As 
it  is,  we  must  confine  our  examples  to 
the  only  metamorphoses  besides  that 
already  mentioned,  which  we  know  of 
in  the  Irish  Acta.  The  first  arc  cases 
of  the  deformed  transformed,  in  which 
truly  charitable  work  St.  Fechiu,  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Berachus  were  the 
Rowlands  of  their  day.  The  only  in- 
stance of  malicious  transformation  we 
recollect  is  that  related  by  Girald 
Cambrensis,  as  having  been  performed 
by  St.  Natalis. 

"  About  three  years  Wfore  the  coming 
of  Earl  John  to  Ireland,"  he  says,  "  it 
happened  to  a  certain  priest  journeying 
from  the  parts  of  Ulster  towards  Meath, 
to  spend  the  night  in  a  forest  on  the 
borders  of  the  latter  country.  Now  while 
he  was  sitting  meditating  by  the  light 
of  a  fire  which  he  had  kindled  under 
shelter  of  a  leafy  tree,  with  no  companion 
but  a  single  boy,  strange  to  relate,  a  wolf 
approached  and  thus  accosted  them — 
44  Be  not  surprised  :  you  have  no  need 
for  alarm  ;"  adding,  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  overcome  with  terror  and  unnble  to 
reply,  that,  before  God,  what  he  said 
was  true.  Therefore,  being  strictly  en- 
joined by  the  priest,  and  adjured  by  the 
Almighty  God,  and  the  faith  of  the  Tri- 
nity not  to  harm  then),  but  to  declare 
what  sort  of  creature  he  might  be  that 
thus  in  a  bestial  shape  enunciated  human 
speech,  he  made  fit  answer  to  each  inter- 
rogatory, and  further  added,  "  We  are  of 
a  certain  kindred  of  the  men  of  Ossory, 
two  of  whom,  namely,  a  mule  and  a  fe- 
male, are  once  in  every  year  compelled 
by  virtue  of  the  malediction  of  a  certain 
Saint  called  Natalis  the  Abbott,  to  be- 
come exiles  alike  from  home  and  from  the 
appearance  of  humanity,  being  raetara«»r- 
phosed  into  wolves  and  sent  to  roam  the 
woods  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  which 
time  being  completed,  they  then,  if  still 
surviving,  return  to  their  natural  shapes 
and  former  habitations,  their  places  being 
filled  by  two  others  subject  to  a  like  con- 
dition.  And,  as  for  the  companion  of 
my  own  exile  (said  the  wolf)  she  lieth 
not  far  from  hence  grievously  sick ;  and  I 
would,  if  it  please  you,  that,  as  she  i*  even 
now  at  the  point  of  death,  you  would 
afford  to  her  tho  conflations  ol  your 
office  by  permitting  lu-r  to  look  on  h<»r 
Saviour  ere  she  dies." — Whereupon  the 
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trembling  priest  follows  his  wolfish  guide  ginative  people  had  full  scope,  we  may 

to  a  tree  near  at  hand,  in  toe  hollow  of  be  prepared  to  expect  absurdities  of  a 

which  he  behold*  a  female  wolf— in  ap-  slili  more  whimsical  character,  aim 

pearance  a  wild  animal,  yet  moaning  and  assuredly  we  shall  not  be  disappointed; 

groaning  with  a  human  voice.    The  mo-  but  material*  so  copious  as  now  flow  in 

ment  she  »aw  him  she  gave  him  a  cour-  on  Us  require  a  farther  arrangement, 

teous  salutation,  and  rendered  fervent  We  will  commence  with  those  relating 

thank,  to  God  for  having  vouchsafed  more  immediately  to  the  person— of 

ner  so  much  consolation  in  a  strait  so  -'        •■  • 


these  there  is  a  numerous  class  devoted 
urgent;  and  so  to  the  completion  of  the   to  what  has  been  called  ante-natal 


3 fit^MfclT!V|d  VX7  ^  °rierIy  tory-    Dreams  a»J  Prophecies  consti- 

Z  Jll       •        *  °f, T^'  *hom'  tute  the  majority,  but  these  may  be 

however,  she  importuned  most  sunpliantly  nn%iM^A  «-  i .  .  ■     u  »u-          i    .  Il  • 

 i i  r  i      t'c  i    i-    r       7  omitted  H9  having  by  this  time  ost  their 

to  complete  his  bountiful  dispensation  ril„:„OB-  ,.     ,kJ            .iti  ,  ' 

by   bestowing  on  her  also  the  viati-  ratmcs.s  1,1  the  reader,  and  as  more 

cum  ;  but  when  the  priest  firmly  denied  ProPer,y  ^ong»?  to  the  preceding 

that  he  had  such  in  his  possession,  the  «hvi8,on  °'lhe  •ul«ec1t:  ,  Thc  ,firSt  <*- 

wolf,  which  had  retired  to  a  Utile  dis-  J/f  tl0»        »<>*.  ^e  think,  apply  to  the 

tance,  returned,  and  pointed  out  to  him  [lowing.    St  Furscy,  while  yet  an- 

a  little  manual,  containing  some  conse-  J**11*  ncar,,,S  h,s  grandfather  condemn 

crated  unguent,  which  the  priest,  as  is  the  h,s  mother  to  death  for  the  supposed 

custom  of  the  country,  carried  on  his  f°  which  he  owed  his  existence, 

journey  suspended  from  his  neck  beneath  astonished  his  cruel  relative — as  indeed 

his  cassock.  The  wolf  moreover  besought  well  he  might — by  declaring  from  his 

him  that  he  would  not  deny  them  that  P^ce  that  his  daughter  was  an  honest 

boon  which  Providence  had  thus  destined  woman,  adding  (for  the  very  words  are 

for  their  comfort;  and  therefore,  to  re-  preserved)  with  a  gravity  which  must 

move  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  be  admitted  to  lie  worthy  of  maturer 

priest,  making  use  of  his  paw  as  it  were  a  years,  M  Indignum  est  certe  cujusvis 

hand,  he  pulled  off  and  folded  back  the  conditionis  houiini,  filiam  suam  tradere 

whole  hide  of  the  female  as  far  as  her  igni,  nisi  probabUi   causa  exigente, 

middle,  and  straight  there  appeared  the  et  rationabili."    Colgan,  however,  in 

form  of  an  aged  woman  beneath.   Haviug  his  annotation  states  that  such  an  event, 

seen  this,  the  priest,  more  on  the  impulse  although  "rarius  quidam,"  is  nevertlw- 

of  terror  than  of  reason,  no  longer  resisted  less  a  thing  not  altogether  unheard  of, 

their  entreaties,  but  administered;  and  and  instances  St.  Barr,  the  founder  of 

forthwith  the  skin  being  pulled  back,  the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  but  it  is  to  be 

the  wolf  resumed  its  former  appearance,  regretted  that  what  Barr  said  has  not 

The  ceremony  being  thus  performed,  by  been  handed  down  with  verbal  accu- 

J?"  w  "  ^i      ^          g  ncy-    A  8tory  not  <luitc  »°  wonderful. 

«nro  l?t^  i  *\7     7       ,comPa:7»  but  of  the  same  i>rt,  is  told  by  Sa- 

Ti  Jl.    n        ?  beast,  beside  the  ^Win  (l  5  fc  ]  }    f  Sl  nf  {  f 

fhem  ouJ of^wood  h^S^J    a"?  Turin'  wh°  havin*  beCtt  aCCU8ed  of 

sure  directions  to  the* priest  for  the  re-  »n  unbecoming  degree  of 

mainder  of  his  journey;  and  on  his  de-  relationship  to  an  expected  visitant 

parture  returned  many  thanks  to  him  for  wa8  tnumphently  exculpated  by  the 

the  benefit  he  had  bestowed,  engaging  J1"5"**  Pronouncing  his  acquittal  with 

however,  to  give  him  much  more  effectual  "J8  hnt  breath   of  atmosphenc  air. 

acknowledgments  should  God  ever  recall  Persons  curious  in  such  matters  may 

him  for  that  exile,  whereof  he  had  already  f0™"!*  OF  they  can  find  them)  Ceeliua 

fulfilled  two  parts  out  of  three."    .  '2y»  c-  ,4>          Marulus,  1.  I,  c,  I, 

(Girald.  Cambrens.  Topogr.  Hib.  c.81.)  "entioned       authorities  by  Golgan. 

»f„.e:..„k        .i         ;     «u-  Another  distinguished  infant  was  St 

i„  n  .  nnlT'       SI™**  l1?18  st0J7  Cathaldus,  who  would  seem  to  bare 

man  appendix  to  Ins  Hor.lcgy  ex-  been  destined  rather  for  secular  than 

presses  a  surprise  border  nj?  on  ind  n--    ,^;..w..„i   ~  ,  •  , 

«!...»  r*,iM   ,u    ii  i           .°  spiritual  employment  in  Ireland,  lor 

nation  that  Col-an  should  liave  omit-  bis  head  was  so  bard  that  when  he 

of  Natahs  ,n  the  Acta  ear,y  iudced  ^  u  ^'^ai^. 

We  now    proceed   to  fables    of  cult  to  assign  any  prior  event  in  his 

direct  invention,  or  such  as  do  not  ap-  life,  the  stone  on  which  he  fell  yielded 

pear  to  he  founded  either  on  probable  to  the  impression  like  wax,  and  the 

circumstances  or  adapted  fiom  example  embryo  Dinmont  started  unhurt  to  his 

in  sacred  or  prolanc  history     Here,  feet  and  flew  to  thc  assistance  of  his 

where  thc  laucy  ol  a  proverbially  iina.  fainting  mother.  This  stone  like  those 
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which  accompanied  the  births  of  Saint  ration  ;  thus  the  dolt  of  superstition, 
Cohimba  and  St  Gerald,  possessed  whose  deadened  powers  of  wonder  had 
great  cuTatiye  virtues,  especially  in  lain  dormant  under  the  dull  repetition 
obstetric  cases  ;  and  holy  water  min-  of  holy  footprints  impressed  on  cora- 
gled  in  the  cavity  of  it,  has  always  been  mon  stones,  would  be  stirred  perhaps 
found  pecuharly  efficacious.  (Acta  S.S.  to  a  species  of  sluggish  devotion  by  the 
Hib.  vol.  1,  p.  544.) 

The  youth  of  characters  whose  in- 
fancy was  so  remarkable  was  of  course 
far  from  being  in  any  instance 
or    commonplace.     An  Irish 
who  had  led  an  ordinary  life  would 
have  had  little  chance  of  attention 

among1  the  crowd  of  thauraaturgists  of  empiric  in  the  same  way  as  the  village 
every  age  and  degree  of  pretension  doctor,  after  all  other  stimulants  have 
around  him.  The  faculty  of  wonder  failed  to  awake  a  comatose  patient, 
soon  becomes  palled  by  abuse,  and  the  applies  a  red-hot  poker  to  the  back  of 
stimulus  of  prurient  associations  \%  gene-  his  neck,  or  a  heated  brick  to  the  soles 
rally  calico  in  when  mere  marvellous-  of  his  feet, 
has  failed  to  excite  active 


peculiarity  of  circumstances  attending 
on  the  impression  of  St.  Cathald's  head 
in  the  block  of  marble,  and  if  this  still 
failed  to  rouse  him,  he  would  surely 
acknowledge  the  titillation  of  such  a 
legend  as  the  following  which  we  may 
suppose  administered  by  the  spiritual 


nov®  specula 
lllustratur  Hibernia  ; 
Coru&cat  Meldis  insula 
Tantas  lucis  presentia. 

Ilia  misit  Fiacrium, 
Haec  uiissum  habct  radium, 
Habcnt  commune  gaudium 
Ha*c  patrem  ilia  filiuro  : 


HYMN  FROM  TUB  OFFICE  (FUNERAL  SERVICE)  OF  ST»  FIACRE. 

Hibernia  to  her  constellation 
Of  saints  has  got  a  bright  accession, 
Whose  shining  light  adorns  our  story 
And  clothes  the  banks  of  Marnc  with  glory. 

For  'twas  Hibernia  hither  sent  us 
The  good  Fiacre  to  content  us  ; 
Whence  she  and  we  rejoice  together, 
She  in  a  son,  we  in  a  father. 

•  ■ 

To  lead  a  hermit's  life  intending 
He  from  his  home  in  sorrow  wending 
To  our  good  bishop  did  apply  him, 
Who,  studying  how  to  gratify  him, 

Far  in  a  forest  unfrequented, 
A  hermitage  to  him  presented  : 
A  place  for  penitence  the  aptest, 
Indeed,  a  desert  for  John  Baptist. 

Here  while  with's  staff  he  traced  his  mearing 
The  woods  (some  angel's  hatchet  clearing) 
Fell  down,  as  if  before  the  woodman, 
And  left  a  garden  for  the  goodman. 

Sic  sancti  viri  meritura  While  thus  on  heavenly  aid  depending 

Loci  dilatat  ainbitiim  ;  Fiacre  was  his  bounds  extending, 

Hes  inootescit  fa-mince,  A  wicked  wife  who  heard  the  rumor 

ut  de  crimine  ;  4nd  thought  it  all  the  work  of  glamour ; 

Loud  raised  the  hideous  cry  of  witch  up 
And  down  upon  him  brought  the  bishop  : 
Meanwhile  the  saint,  such  toil  oppressed  him, 
Sat  down  upon  a  stone  to  rest  him. 

His  sacred  seat  the  stone  indented 
And  left  its  holy  mark  imprinted, 
Whereby  that  hussy  'twas  evinced  on 
That  woman's  heart's  more  hard  than  whinstonc. 


Ad  vitam  solitariam 
Suspirans,  exit  patriam  ; 
Faronem  Meldis  repent 
Cui  suum  votum  aperit : 

Hunc  loco  solitario 
Locat  in  sole  proprio  ; 
Fit  Ioanni  similis, 
Cultor  descrti  sterilis : 

Dum  locum  signat  bacuio, 
Novo  nemus  miraculo 


Dammit  opus  tnaleBci, 
Difi'ainat  artem  magici  ; 
Handus  hie  praesidi 
insedit  lapidi ; 


Lapis  cedit  nec  ceeditur, 
Petrse  sedes  insculpitur  j 
O  feminar  nequitia 


Orat  nc  loci  intret  liminu 
Immunis  ulla  ftemina; 


Wherefore  he  prayed  to  God  to  hear  him 
And  plague  all  women  that  came  near  him, 
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Hicc  est  causa  cur  fonminae  ;     Which  is  the  reason  that  to 
Arcentur  ejus  limine  :  His  blessed  gates  no  she  may 

Hie  miseris  rcfugium  But  here  the  weakly  and  the  weary 

Infirmift  refrigerium  Of  the  other  sex  may  safely  tarry  ; 

Peregrinis  hospirium,  Here's  entertainment  for  the  stranger 

Spes  lapsis,  mestis  gaudium.  And  rest  for  all  in  grief  or  danger. 

His  days  he  shortened  much  by  fasting. 
By  haircloth  shirts,  and  vigils  wasting ; 
But  all  the  more  he  strove  to  hide  him 
The  more  all  just  men  glorified 


Vitatn  arctat  jejunio 
Sotnno  brevi,  cilioio, 
Se  dum  occultat  latebris 
Mundo  fit  magis  Celebris  : 

Virtutum  fulget  titulis 
Medetur  eeecis  oculis, 
Polypo,  fico,  calculis, 

morbus  singulis : 


Fideutem  in  Fiacrio 
Nulla  Imdet  corruptio 
Pia  cujus  devotto 
Purgat  ab  omni  vitio.  Amen. 


The  cures  he  wrought  must  live  for  ever. 
He  cured  all  ailments,  eke  the  fever, 
The  wen,  the  wart,  the  gout,  the  grarel- 
Made  blind  men  see,  and  cripples  travel. 


So  whoso  trusts  in  good  Fiacre 
Need  never  fear  the  undertaker  ; 
For  all  his  friends,  by  his  devotion, 
Are  made  secure  of  their  promotion. 


A  book  might  be  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressions  on  stones.  The 
phenomena  are  too  numerous  to  be 
all  the  effects  of  chance  or  trickery.  If 
it  be  the  fact,  as  some  well-informed 
persons  have  supposed,  that  the  stones 
on  which  footprints  of  men  and  other 
animals  have  been  found,  were,  at  the 
time  of  their  receiving  the  impression, 
in  an  unconsolidated  state,  the  theory 
of  the  solidification  of  such  masses 
might  acquire  a  species  of  chronologi- 
cal accurucy  that  seems  to  have  been 
denied  to  almost  every  other  branch  of 
geology.*  The  traditions  of  supersti- 
tion might  thus  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  scicuce.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  told  that  St.  Colman  of 
Kiimacduagh,  being  in  the  desert  of 
Burreuf  without  food,  King  Aedus 
the  2nd,  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner  in  his 

1»alace  of  Ourluss,  took  compassion  on 
lis  destitute  conditiou,  and  exclaimed, 
44  Would  that  these  dishes  before  me 
were  rather  before  Colman,  the  man  of 
God,  in  the  wilderness,  who  by  his 
manifold  mortifications,  and  his  pro- 
longed fasts  hath  much  better  deserved 
his  dinner  this  day."  Whereupon  all 
the  plates  and  dishes  took  flight  from 
the  royal  table,  and  went  off  through 
the  air  in  the  direction  of  Burrcn. 


The  king  and  his  court,  impelled  by  a 
natural  curiosity,  take  horse  and  fol- 
low. Then  might  be  seen  such  a 
chase  as  neither  hunting  nor  hawking 
has  furnished  to  the  n  una  Is  of  field 
sports.  The  dishes  clashing,  the  knives 
and  spoons  rattling,  the  stews  and 
roast-meats  steaming  overhead — the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  with  all  their 
gillies  and  horseboys  spurring  and 
crossing  themselves,  and  watering  at 
the  mouth  as  they  come  galloping  over 
the  borders  of'4  the  white-stoned  slippery 
Burren"  below— the  son  of  Duach  him- 
self, surrounded  by  his  tplf-fumished 
disciples,  on  a  hillock  of  bare  limestone, 
in  the  distance,  hailing  the  prodigy 
with  outstretched  hands — all  forms  a 
picture  such  as  none  but  a  Rabelais 
could  have  conceived,  and  none  but  a 
Hogarth  have  painted. 

But  the  ardor  of  the  chase  receives 
a  sudden  check — the  viands  have  now 
spread  themselves  before  Colman  and 
his  hungry  brethren,  and  lest  their 
banquet  should  be  interrupted  by  un- 
invited guests.  King  Aidus  and  his 
courtiers  are  pulled  up  in  mid-career 
by  the  interposition  of  a  miraculous 
agency — 44  hercut  equites,  hserent  pc- 
dites,  canes  et  equi  sistuntur" — horse 
and  foot,  dogs  and  dog-boys  take  root 


*  Public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  some  appearances  of  this  kind  on  a  rock 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  on  which  the  footprints  are  so  numerous  and  of  such 
variola*  sizes  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  originated  other- 
wise than  by  actual  impression  of  the  feet  of  a  number  of  persons. 

f  For  soma  description  of  this  remarkable  region  in  the  county  of  Clare,  see  Attrac- 
tions of  Ireland,  No.  I.  in  No.  43  of  this  Magnxine  for  July,  1806. 
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ia  the  rock  so  deeply  and  firmly,  that 
to  this  day  the  foot-prints  of  men  and 
hounds,  and  the  hoof-tracks  of  steeds 
remain  visible  to  all,  insomuch  that  the 
place  has  ever  since  been  called  Boihar 
Urania  ua  mias — that  is,  the  road  of  the 
hunters  of  dishes  ;  which  name  it  re- 
tains even  to  the  present  day. — (Acta 
S.  S.  Hib.  v.  I,  p.  246.) 

Now,  how  trifling  soever  this  story 
may  appear,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  most  probably  took  its  rise  from 
natural  appearances  ;  and  whether  the 
peculiar  marks  on  the  rocks  of  Boihar 
mias  have  arisen  from  a  freak 
of  nature,  or  from  an  artifice  of  man, 
or  from  the  actual  impression  of  foot- 
prints on  the  rock,  when  in  an  uncon- 
solidated state,  they  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  the  inquiry  and  attention  of  the 
next  acicntific  traveller  in  that  district. 

Proceeding  with  these  lives,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  any  ar- 
rangement capable  of  being  adapted  to 
the  multiform  and  multitudinous  mi- 
racles with  which  the  active  imagina- 
tion of  their  writers  has  stuffed  them, 
A  few  other  specimens  may  conclude 
the  personal  class.  The  lingers  of 
Patrick  served  occasionally  for  candles 
(Evin.  c.  75).  His  teeth  were  so  bright, 
that  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
Callan  river,  it  was  discovered  by  the 
luminous  rays  it  emitted.  The  place 
from  that  event  took  its  name  of  Clon- 
feacle — an  appellation  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day  (Jocelyn,  c.  78.)  The 
feet  of  St.  Bridget  had  a  clarifying  quali- 
ty, which  purified  the  kennels  in  which 
fche  trod.  The  head  of  St.  Colmnba 
was  commonly  surmounted  by  a  lumi- 
nous halo  or  glory,  and  he  had  such  a 
voice  that  his  preaching  could  be  heard 
eight  miles  off'  (Adamn.  r.  38,  10,)  &c. 

Among  the  saints'  personals  may  be 
reckoned  their  clothes,  which  have 
furnished  materials  for  several  legends. 
Thus  St.  Bridget  having  got  wet  while 
tending  her  sheep,  hangs  up  her  drip- 
ping garments  to  dry  on  a  ray  of  the 
sun,  which  she  mistakes  for  a  cord 
stretched  across  her  apartment.  The 
shaft  of  light  supports  its  burthen  like 
any  other  drying  line,  and  remains  so 
occupied  till  after  midnight  (C'ogi- 
tosus,  and  Ullan,  in  Triad.)  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  feat  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon among  both  Irish  and  continental 
saints,  and  is  appropriately  accounted 
tor  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  St. 
Dcicola,  who  observes,  in  annotating 
on  a  similar  passage,  that  such  an 
event  was  by  no  means  improbable, 
inasmuch  as  a  ray  of  light  is  nothing 


more,  "juxta  definitioncm  philoso- 
phorum,"  than  a  thickenitig,  as  it  were, 
of  the  atmosphere.  St.  Goar,  St.  Flo- 
rcntius,and  St.  Amabilis  are  recorded  to 
have  used  luminous  clothes-horses  of  . 
the  same  description. — (See  6th  July, 
1th  Xvv.,  and  19M  Oct.  in  the  general 
Ada.) 

The  cowl  of  Columba  deserves  men- 
tion. It  was  possessed  of  expansive 
powers  so  great,  that  when  necessary  it 
could  be  made  to  cover  an  acre  of 
ground  ;  as  on  one  occasion  in  the  isle 
of  Arran,  it  is  said  by  a  royal  Irish 
writer  to  have  done.  The  plot  of 
ground  so  covered  has  been  called  ever 
since  Gori  an  chochaU,  in  commemora- 
tion.— ((XDonneU.  vit.  Columb.  c.  106.) 
His  cloak,  however,  as  being  the  larger 
garment,  possessed  this  property  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  for  with  it  we  are 
told  he  once  covered  the  whole  of 
Tory  island.— (c.  73.)  This,  however, 
with  many  other  stories  of  the  same 
kind,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  fables  of  suggestion,  for  they  are  all 
evidently  derived  from  the  old  Byrsic 
stratagem  of  the  bull  hide. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon 
the  virtucsof  holy  staffs,  sandals,  gloves, 
and  other  articles  of  saintly  attire.  One 
anecdote,  however,  is  worthy  of  inser- 
tion.' Columba  having  deposited  his 
garden  gloves  on  a  stone  at  the  door 
of  the  monastery  of  Louvain,  while  at 
refection,  the  raven  which  had  escaped 
from  Noah's  ark  pounces  upon  the 
right  hand  glove,  and  bears  it  off.  This 
venerable  bird,  however,  restores  the 
spoil,  on  being  threatened  by  the  saint 
it  he  did  not  make  restitution,  with  a 
failure  of  his  next  hatching — (Adamnan 
vit.  Columb.  c.  13.) 

To  proceed  from  the  immediate  per- 
sonals of  the  saints  to  the  legends  con- 
nected with  their  worldly  affairs.  The 
dairy  naturally  occupies  the  first  place 
in  the  attention  of  a  pastoral  people  ; 
and  here  we  find  miraculous  agencies 
at  work  from  the  milk-pail  to  the 
churn-dash.  And  yet  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  need  for  any  utensils 
of  the  sort,  when  all  the  products  of  the 
dairy  could  be  procured  by  the  owners, 
ex  quovis  ligno.  Thus  Patrick  makes 
milk  out  of  stones,  and  butter  and 
cheese  out  of  snow  balls  (Trias, 
pjy.  '27,  99,  199.)  Bridget  boasts  a 
jnilch  cow  in  every  fountain,  and  an 
unfailing  supply  of  butter  in  the  stalks  * 
of  nettles.  (Trias,  pp.  628,541.)  And 
St.  Mochcus  possesses  the  rare  secret  of 
making  one  pound  of  butter  last  for 
four  years  in  constant  consumption, 
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andwithoutdimroution.(4cfVj,i.j>.780.)  powerful  individuals  was,  at' aright  be 

Elated  with  their  power  of  procuring1  expected,  equally  extraordinary.  St. 

the  produce  of  the  dairy  from  so  many  Mai  doc's  chariot  would  run  where  the 

sources,  they  seem  to  scorn  the  com-  most  active  footman  coo  Id  not  walk, 

monplace  methods  of  the  milkmaid.  St.  Aed's  ran  equally  well  with  whole 

Bulls,  wolves,  stags,  and  bucepkaUw  or  broken  wheels  {Volga*  v.  i.  p.  209, 

are  the  favoured  contributors  to  the  309.)    St.  Columbia,  in  like  manner* 

holy  pail ;  and  when  these  run  dry,  with  or  without  linchpins  ;  as  also 

rather  than  have  recourse  to  secular  the  chariot  of  one  Coulaid,  blessed  by 

methods,  they  milk  the  clouds,  of  St.  Brigid ;  and   Patrick   had  four 

heaven.— (See  Life  of  CtdumSa,  Trias,  chariots  sent  him  out  of  heaven,  which 

3^4  ;  Life  of  FccMn,  Acta  v.  i.  p.  136  ;  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  still 

ami  Lives  of  JEgistius,  Ai/bfcus,  and  more  excellent  qualities  (Triad,  pj). 

Macharius,  in  the  lioUaTutistx.)  632,532,  101.)    But  the  journeys  of 

After  milk,  the  most  important  ar-  the  saints  by  water  were  much  more 

tiele  it  meal ;  but  this  does  not  appear  extraordinary.    A  leaf  serves  St.  Hya 

to  have  been  obtained  with  any  thing  to  navigate  on  as  far  as  the  coast  of 

like  the  same  facility.    The  only  in-  Cornwall  (Meuingkani,  Lives  nf  Ike  782 

terposition  of  miraculous  agency  is  in  Irish  martyrs.)    St.   Fechin  crosses 

the  grinding.    Thus  the  mill  of  St.  Loch  Contra  in  Galway  on  a  stone 

Fechin  of  Fore,  the  mill-dam  of  which  (Colgan,  v.  i.  p.  105.)    The  stoue  on 

was  loruied  by  the  saiut  boring  the  which  St.  Maidoc   was  born  serves 

mountain  with  his  staff,  would  grind  afterwards  for  a  ferry-boat  (do.  p.  225. ) 

ao  stolen  grain.    St.  Fin  tan's  mill  at  And  Brigid  sends  a  bouse  to  St.  Se- 

Kilmaige  (?)  possessed  the  same  dis-  nanus  down  the  Shannon  in  an  osier 

crkainattug  pro|>erty,  and  in  addition,  basket,  and  receives  a  present  of  cheese 

would  grind,  if  necessary  without  either  and  salt  by  the  same  conveyance  in 

wind  or  water.    The  mill  of  St  Lu-  return.  (Triad,  p.  536.) 
ehern,  in  addition  to  a  like  quality,       Such  were  their  lives  ;  and  death  was 


Senanus  had  an  angel  to  turn  his  mill  supernatural  power  in  their  relicts, 

in  Enniscattery.     .  The  mill  of  St*  The   revenues  of  many  monasteries 

Berachus  at  Mullin-eland,  ground  two  aroso  in  great  part  from  offerings  made 

sorts  of  grain  at  once,  yet  kept  the  at  shrines  in  which  these  were  kept, 

produce  separate,  &c.  &c.  —(See  Col-  To  get  possession  of  the  body  of  a  saint 

gait,  v.  u  pp.  132,  12,  532,  345 ;  and  after  death,  was  on  this  account  (inde- 

irirald  Vambr.  topog.).  pendently  of  the  natural  wish  for  such 

The  affairs  of  the  cellar  are  but  memorials)  an  object  of  much  greater 

cursorily  alluded  to.     The  most  re-  importance  to  a  fraternity,  than  to  have 

markable  legend  on  this  subject  is  that  the  charge  of  his  maintenance,  and  the 

told  by  Jonas  of  the  keg  of  beer  which  experience  of  his  discipline  while  alive, 

the  cellarer  of  Col  um  ban  us  left  un-  The  legends  illustrative  of  this  obser- 

spiled,  iu  his  haste  to  obey  some  orders  vation  are  among  the  most  interesting 

of  the  saint.    The  vessel  not  only  mira-  portions  of  the  Acta.    The  following 

culously  retained  the  running  liquor,  account  of  the  death  of  Abban,  which  is 

but,  keeping  full,  was  found  on  the  takeu  nearly  literally  from  his  life  in 

cellarer's  return  to  be  increased  to  Colgan,  would  furnish  the  grounds  of 

double  its  former  capacity — prceciarum  a  striking  romance. 

obedientiat  miracu/um.-—( Jonas,  c.  15.)  The  provost  of  Monasterevcn,  to 

A    book    of  miraculous  Georgics  which  St.  Abban  had  retired  in  his  old 

migbt  be  written  on  their  agricultural  days,  was  a  Meath  man,  who  bad  a 

pursuits.     Coluiuba  sows  alter  mid-  strong  affection  for  his  native  town  of 

summer,  and  reaps  in  August.  Colum-  Killabbau,  founded  by  this  saint  in  the 

banusls    ridge    remains    unharmed,  same  county.  Abban  being  forewarned 

while  all  the  other  corn  in  the  field  is  of  the  dav  and  hour  of  his  own  death, 


of  Brigid  obtains  a  similar  favor.  Co-  friend  alone,  concealing  news  so  disa- 
lutnbanus  has  a  wonderful  pea,  which  greeable  (as  he  thought)  from  the  rest 
needs  not  to  be  sown,  but  annually  re-  of  the  brethren.  Now,  when  the  pro- 
produces  itself  from  the  hard  rdek.  vost  began  to  consider  what  an  advau- 
The  same  saint  fills  his  barn  with  corn  tagc  it  would  be  to  his  native  town  to 
by  the  mere  force  of  prayer,  &c.  &c  have  the  relics  of  so  holy  a  man,  Uc 
(See  Colgan  and  Metxinghatn).  conceived  in  his  own  mind  a  project 
The  travelling  equipage  of  these  for  making  away  with  the  body  as  soon 
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as  the  breath  should  be  out  of  it.    To  *  would  you  rob  tie  of  the  clay  that 

this  end  he  dispatched  messengers  to  parted  with  its  last  breath  under  our 

his  people,  desiring  them  to  raise  the  very  roof  r"   "  He  was  born,  and  he 

men  of  North  Leinster,  and  come  to  lived  among  us,"  reply  tho  others  » 

meet  him  on  a  certain  day  by  the  road  M  we  will  die  sooner  than  ye  shall  touch 

which  his  messengers  would  point  out.  a  limb  of  our  townsman."    It  is  clearly 

The  Meath  men  joyfully  perform  his  no  place  for  men  of  peace :  the  monks 

commands  ;  and  the  provost,  on  the  draw  to  one  side,  and  reluctantly  give 

appointed  night,  sets  about  his  prepa*  the  word  to  charge— when,  lo !  the 

rations  by  yoking  two  oxen  *•  which  waggon,  with  its  precious  burthen,  is 

were  very  monks  for  docility  and  miraculously  divided,  so  that  no  man 

taineness,"  to  a  waggon  which  he  had  can  distinguish  the  one  appearance 

in  readiness  in  the  court-yard.    Then  from  the  other.    One  yoke  of  bullocks 

ordering  all  the  brethren  to  retire  to  take  their  way  towards  Killabban,  fol- 

rest,  with  the  exceptiou  of  some  of  his  lowed  by  the  satisfied  Meathmen  ;  the 

own  immediate  friends,  to  whom  he  other  return  towards  Monasterevan, 

divulged  his  purpose,  they  watched  by  accompanied  by  the  exulting  army  of 

the  saint  till  the  augels  came  accor-  Kildare.    Thus  each  party  leaves  the 

ding  to  prediction,  and  bore  his  spirit  field  coutented  and  mtegris  cntibui. 

away  from  earth.    Incontinently  they  But  alas  for  the  fallacy  of  human 

place  the  body  on  the  waggon,  and  the  hopes !  no  sooner  did  the  phantom 

bullocks,  conscious  of  their  burthen,  bullocks,  which  had  lured  away  the 

set  forth,  an  army  of  exulting  angels  rescuers  from  the  pursuit  of  the  true 

attending  their  footsteps,  and  light  relicts,  reach  a  ford  in  a  certain  river 

from  heaven  guiding  them  in  their  on  their  return,  than  they  vanished 

pious  journey  till  morning.  But  before  from  before  their  eyes,  together  with 

it  was  yet  day  the  brethren  were  up  the  semblance  of  a  body  which  they 

in  Monasterevan,  and  searching  in  vain  seemed  to  carry,  and  left  the  brother* 

through  dormitory  and  ball  for  the  hood  of  Monasterevan  to  return  to  the 

precious  invalid.    But,  dead  or  alive,  dishonored  banks  of  the  Barrow  empty 

the  blessed  body  was  gone,  the  provost's  and  disappointed  alike  of  profit  and 

bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  ana  all  the  revenge.    To  determine  on  what  priii- 

other  Killabban  men  of  the  monastery  ciple  the  preference  was  given  in  this 

were  missing.    The  truth  burst  on  instance  to  the  thieves,  would  be  a  good 

them  like  a  flash  of  lightning.    They  exercise  for  the  ingeuuity  of  a  casuist . 

flew  to  their  bell-ropes,  and  jangled  but  to  return  to  the  bullocks.    The  ford 

forth  such  a  pea)  of  alarm  as  shortly  in  which  they  vanished  retained  the 

raised  the  country,  and  brought  the  name  of  Ath  (lain  chick,  or  the  ford  of 

men  of  Kildare  by  hundreds  to  their  the  hiding  steers,  down  to  the  time  of 

gates.    Here  they  found  the  good  bro-  the  writer,  who  lived,  however,  very 

therhood  weeping,  lamenting,  rending  shortly  after  (Fif.  Abbani,  c.  40,  41,  42, 

their  garments,  and  deploring  in  piteous  a  pud  Co/gan.)    No  doubt  we  are  in- 

accents  the  loss  of  so  much  divine  debted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  monks  of 

favour  and  secular  good  as  they  had  Killabban  (although  the  place  itself  is 

confidently  reckoned  on  from  the  pos-  now  unknown,  except  perhaps  to  Mr. 

session  of  the  stolcu  saint.    The  indig-  O' Donovan,  who  is  a  greater  Irish  to- 

nation  of  the  hearers  knew  no  bounds  :  pographer  than  Colgan  himself,)  for 

they  vowed  to  get  back  their  holy  man,  many  of  the  wondrous  tales  which  after- 

or  die  in  the  -pious  quarrel  ;  and  ere  wards  roust  have  rendered  these  relicts 

the  sun  was  well  up,  a  goodly  clump  of.  a  cheap  purchase  even  at  the  risk  of 

spears,  well  flanked  by  crozicrs  and  bloodshed* ;  and  doubtless  many  an 

crucifixes,  was  scouring  the  borders  of  ounce  of  gold  has  been  hung  up  at 

Kildare,  hot  upon  the  track  of  the  the  shrine  in  Meath,  which,  but  for  the 

fugitives.     The    pious   thieves  are  pious  fraud  of  the  provost  of  Monas- 

overtaken  on  the  borders  of  Meath.  terevan,  would  have  adorned  the  altars 

Negotiation  is   useless.     "He  died  of  the  latter  town.* 

among    us,"  cries  the  one  party  :  Instances  of  similar  contentions  for 


•  In  speaking  of  ounces  of  gold  being  hung  up  as  offerings,  wo  refer  to  the  r«*<7 
money  which  was  at  that  time  generally  in  use  in  Ireland.  The  late  investigation  of 
this  subject  by  Sir  William  Bethnm  has  been  attended  by  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary    post  facto  confirmations  of  inductive  sagacity  on  record. 

On  the  23rd  May  and  27th  June  last,  Sir  William  Bctham  rend  before  the  Royal 
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the  bodies  of  departed  saints,  are  of  bullocks,  which  found  in  favour  of 

frequent  occurrence  in  Irish  ecclesias-  Franks.  (Vit.  Furs.  e.  II.)    He  who 

tical  history.    The  people  of  Down  would  see  more  on  thia  subject,  let 

and  Armagh  fought  for  possession  of  htm  look  to  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  of 

the  reliefs  of  Patrick,  until  the  sea  Padua,  in  the  Bollandista. 

lose  and  separated  them  at  Drumbo,  Ireland's  claim  to  her  title  of  the 

near  the  present  town  of  Belfast.   The  Me  of  Saints  seems  now  effectually 

battle  was  nevertheless  renewed,  until  established.  The  ecclesiastical  records 

at  length  the  miracle  of  a  duplicate  of  no  other  country  of  Christendom, 

waggon  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  as  in  can  furnish  such  a  farrago  of  the  stufl 

the  ease  of  Abban.   The  phantom  bul-  that  superstition  is  made  of.  The 

loeks,  alter  leading  the  Armagh  men  a3  forty-eight  folios  of  the  general  Ada 

far  as  the  borders  of  their  own  coun-  of  the  saints  of  all  nations,  contain  no- 

try,  disappeared  in  the  river  Cab-  thi ng  to  surpass,  and  few  things  to  com- 

canna,  (probably  the  Newry  water,)  pare  with,  the  Irish  specimens.  Still  it 

while  the  veritable  body  was  borne  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  such  as  they 

by  the  true  beasts  to  Downpatriek.  were,  these  legends  were  for  ages  the 

(Jocelyn.  vit.  Pat.  c.  195. )    In  like  chief  vehicles  of  letters  ;  their  compo- 

manner  Clodowic,  king  of  France,  and  sition  exercised  the  literary  powers,  as 

a  neighbouring  potentate,  were  pre-  well  as  the  invention  of  their  authors, 

vented  from  spilling  one  another's  and  the  efforts  to  make  the  style  wor- 

blood,  for  the  possession  of  the  body  thy  of  the  matter,  must  have  kept  up  a 

of  Purser  ;  but,  in  this  case  the  dis-  classic  emulation  among  men,  who 

putc  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  otherwise  would  have  cared  little  for 


Irish  Academy,  a  paper  in  which  he  argued  that  all  those  annular  and  semi-annular 
articles  in  gold  and  brass  which  have  been  dug  up  in  such  vast  quantities  in  Ireland, 
and  have  furnished  such  a  fruitful  topic  of  dispute  to  our  antiquaries — some  contend- 
ing that  they  were  double  patera  for  libations,  others  that  they  were  fibula*,  and  others 
that  they  were  some  peculiar  ensigns  of  the  mysteries  of  druidism — are  nothing  more 
than  so  many  varieties  of  the  primitive  species  of  ring  money,  which  was  well-known 
to  have  been  generally  in  use  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Csesar. 


In  support  of  thi*  hypothesis,  there  is  given  a  series  of  wood  cuts,  representing 
first  a  perfect  ring,  next  a  ring  slightly  opened,  next  a  ring  somewhat  more  opened, 
with  the  ends  slightly  flattened,  next  an  article  of  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  flat- 
tened cusps  at  either  point;  in  the  next  specimen  the  cusps  had  been  hollowed  into 
cups,  (to  regulate  the  weight  as  was  supposed),  in  the  next  the  horseshoe  had  widened 
t<i  a  semicircle,  aud  the  cups  were  wider  and  deeper,  and  so  on  by  gradual  changes  to 
the  well-known  double  patera  of  Vullancey,  which  exhibits  two  bowls  of  gold  con- 
nected by  a  short  curved  stem,  and  is  indeed  like  anything  in  the  world  hut  money. 

That  the  first  three  specimens  were  ring  money  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  but 
with  the  horseshoe-shaped  article  there  appeared  to  commence  a  different  set  of  cha- 
racteristic* ;  so  that,  although  it  wns  in  all  probability  of  the  same  family  with  the 
double  patera,  it  was  by  no  means  so  clear  that  it  bore  any  degree  of  relationship  to 
the  varieties  of  the  ring.  It  thus  becomes  the  middle  term,  as  it  were,  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  on  the  proof  of  its  having  been  used  as  money  rested  the  whole  value 
of  Sir  William's  induction  regarding  the  rest.  But  such  a  proof  seemed  impossible  to 
be  obtained,  and  so  the  es.«ny  rested  for  the  present  on  conjecture. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  an  outward  bound  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Cork.  Among  the  goods  washed  on  shore  was  a  heavy  box,  which  wns  found  to 
contain  an  immense  quantity  of  nondescript  articles  in  an  alloy  of  iron  and  copper,  for 
which  no  imaginable  use  could  be  assigned.  A  specimen  was  brought  to  Sir  William 
Betham.  But  that  it  was  somewhat  less  worn  than  the  horseshoe  shaped  article 
already  in  his  possession,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  said  which  was  which. 
Immediate  enquiries  were  made.  The  vessel  wns  ascertained  to  have  been  chartered 
by  Sir  John  Tobin  from  Liverpool  for  some  port  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Sir  John 
Tobin  was  written  to,  and  his  reply  contained  a  piece  of  intelligence  corroborating  Sir 
William's  theory  in  the  most  conclusive  manner.  He  states  (so  far  as  we  can  collect) 
that  these  articles  had  been  manufactured  to  his  order  by  a  house  in  Birmingham, 
and  were  intended  for  the  African  market,  to  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  large 
quantities  for  barter  with  the  unlives  of  the  country  of  Benin,  who  have  wted  these 
article*  for  money  from  time  immemorial.  The  conclusion  of  the  king  at  arms  now 
seems  almost  irresistible,  and  probably  no  theory  ever  was  borne  out  by  so  extra- 
ordinary a  confirmation.— (See  Trans,  R.  I.  Academy,  vol.  18. 
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the  preservation  of  the  ancient  models. 
To  the  legend  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  we  owe  the  preservation  of  al- 
most all  our  classics  ;  some  of  them 
have  been  handed  down  by  men  who 
loved  their  study,  and  stored  them  in 
their  libraries.  Some  of  them  have 
been  discovered  on  the  vellum  which 
had  been  employed  by  others  for  the 
vehicle  of  their  own  compositions.  In 
Ireland,  whatever  history  we  possess, 
we  have  chiefly  to  thank  them  for ; 
whatever  remnants  of  the  arts  are  found 
among'  us,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture* 
in  design,  are  more  than  half  ecclesias- 
tical. However  anile  the  absurdities 
of  their  legends,  they  generally  incul- 
cate, at  least,  an  innocent  moral.  The 
only  remarkable  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, is  in  the  life  of  Brigid,  by  Qogi- 
tosu*,*  but  the  offensive  paragraph 


*  Potentissima  eniro  et  ineftnbilis  fidei  fortitudine,  aliquant  feminam  post  votum 
iategritatis  fragilitate  humaoa  in  juveoili  voluptatia  desiderio  lapsaro,  «t  habentem 
peregrinam  et  tumuacentem  vulvam,  fideliter  benedixit,  et  evanescent©  conceptu, 
sine  partu,  sine  dolore,  earn  sanam  ad  ptenitenliam  restituit.  (Cogit.  in  viu  Bri- 
gid. ex.) 

"  But,"  says  Colgan,  as  quoted  by  Harris,  "it  doth  not  appear  that  the  foetus  whs 
animated."    (  See  also  Nicholson,  p.  89.) 

+■  He  was  the  apostle  and  fir»t  bishop  of  Carintliia  His  life,  written  by  a  scholar 
of  Everhnrd,  bishop  of  Salsburg,  is  published  by  Heu.  Genistas.  In  Usher's  S?l- 
loge,  p.  49,  will  be  found  the  evidences  of  his  having  being  censured  by  Pope  Za- 
ckaiy,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth. 


had  been  carefully  expunged  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sevententh  cen- 
tury. On  the  whole,  much  as  these 
productions  conduced  to  the  obstruc- 
tion of  improvement  in  one  respect, 
they  have  been  of  service  in  forward- 
ing the  revival  of  knowledge  in  ano- 
ther, and  when  we  reflect,  that  among 
the  body  to  whom,  as  authors,  they 
arc  to  be  attributed,  were  such  men  as 
Johaunes  Erigcna,  the  founder  of  phi- 
losophy in  Britain,  and  Virgil,  the 
anticipator  of  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus.-f-  it  becomes  us  rather  to  lament 
the  temptations  of  the  times,  than  to 
censure  too  severely  the  compliance  of 
men,  who,  perhaps,  were  forced  too 
often  to  go  with  the  tide.  But,  it  is 
much  to  be  rejoiced  at,  that  the  tide 
now  sets  in  a  contrary 


SY1.V.E. — NO.  IV. 

Passages  extracted  from  a  Metrical  Address  to  a  Friend, \  who  kindly  reproved  the 
author  for  ceasing  to  write  Poetry,  and  only  re-casting  Uie  trifles  of  hi*  childhood. 

I. 

Too  true,  too  true !  I  cannot  weave 

Those  strains  that  won  the  smile  or  sigh 
Of  brighter  hours  ;  alas,  I  feel 

The  Fountains  of  the  Heart  are  dry. 

No  chilling  fear  of  future  pain, 

No  dread  remorse  for  former  crime, 
Hath  seared  their  springs  of  song ;  'tis  all 

The  slow,  stern  work  of  Truth  and  Tunc  ! 

Not  love  of  Power,  not  love  of  Gain, 

Not  the  dull  despotism  of  Sense  ; 
But  nameless,  soulless,  servitude 

To  Habit's  blind  omnipotence  ! 


|  One  of  those  of  whom  De  Lamartine's  beautiful  words  have  spoken — 

"  dont  Tame  est  du  sang  de  mon  ante, 

Qui  lisent  dans  mon  ceil,  et  m'entendent  penser !" 
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Lady !  to  me  the  Muses*  lyre— 
JEolian — spoke  as  Feeling  sighed ; 

Such  feelings  long  have  breathed  their  list, 
The  music  dying  as  they  died  ! 

The  fields  and  flowers  have  lost  their  hues, 
They  shine  not  as  they  shone  before, 

The  woods,  the  waters — all  are  dumb— 
And  sing  not  as  they  sang  of  yore ! 

The  dirge  of  waves  no  longer  wakes 
An  answering  echo  in  my  breast ; 

No  more  inspires  a  joy  in  grief — 
Ah!  scarcely  lulls  that  grief  to  rest. 

Imperial  pomp  of  evening  suns, 

stream*  arrowing  from  a  mountain's  brow, 
Fade  on  the  eye,  nor  reach  the  soul, 

—They  are  bid  skies  and  waters  now ! 

Where  is  the  change  ?  The  same  round  world 

Rolls  on  as  in  those  elder  hours, 
Still  beam  the  starry  wastes  of  heaven, 

Still  earth  unbosoms  all  her  flowers  : 

Effect  unchanged  of  changeless  will, 
Nature  still  lifts  her  awful  head. 

Her  mighty  pulse  beat  quick  with  life, 
She  lives — but  Poesie  is  dead ! 

Aye,  dead !— the  lone,  lorn  spirit  feels 
Death  only  could  our  spousals  sever, 

The  last  quick  hectic  on  the  cheek 

Fades— flushes — fades — and  fades  for  ever ! 

No — still  the  dream-born  beauty  clings. 
The  deep,  soul-utter'd  loveliness — 

Past,  past !  no  spirit  thrills  the  frame, 
Cold — heavy — pale — mute — motionless  \ 

Yet  o'er  the  Corse  ray  widowed  heart 
Hangs  idly  fond  in  feeble  prayer, 

The  twilight  stato  that  comes  between 
The  last  Hope  and  the  first  Despair  ! 

When  lost  to  Life's  young  Paradise, 
We  still  cling  near  the  gate,  and  mourn, 

While  Tune  the  ruthless  Cherub— waves 

The  flaming  sword  that  bars  return  ! 

*  •  •  ♦ 

*  *  #  # 

Oh,  how  the  Serpent  Weariness 

Coils  in  the  once  prized  hours  of  pint/ ; 

Whole  years  of  holidays  how  dull, 
Where  the  heart  keeps  no  holiday  ! 

No  more  the  maze  of  aimless  thought, 
The  Poetry  that  speechless  flowed, 

Each  day  one  long  mute  hymn,  each  day 
Weaving  its  owu  unuttercd  ode ! 
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No  more  the  wilderness  of  dreams, 

That  atmosphere  of  balm  and  light 
Through  which  the  innocent  Spirit  walk'd 

In  vestal  robes,  serenely  white ! 

Throw  by  the  lyre !  My  hand  is  chilled, 

My  heart  is  palsied  or  profane, 
The  music  I  could  proffer  now, 

But  mocks  an  elder,  holier  strain ! 

Throw  by  the  lyre  I    I've  lost  the  gift, 

While  quaffing  of  the  world's  dark  bowlr 
Whose  lotos  beverage*  bids  forget 

The  native  country  of  the  soul ! 

And  must  I  struggle  now  to  make 

The  heart's  horizon  less  and  less? 
—To  learn  (unskilful  pupil  yet) 

The  slavery  of  earth's  happiness ! 

The  mil  I  horse  round  of  vulgar  bliss 

Must  I  too  run?    Must  I  too  seize 
Joys  that  but  mock  my  hopes  of  joy, 

And  pleasures  that  have  ceased  to  please  ? 

Exchange  Ambition's  thrilling  pulse 

For  Vanity's  imperfect  tremors, — 
Still,  still  intently  dreaming  on, 

And  still  the  feast  deceived  of  dreamers ! 

Fond  feeble  sjave,  who  loves  the  chain 

He  drags,  if  gilt  from  Fancy's  stores, 
Idolater,  whose  fate  is  still 

To  know  the  mockery  he  adores ! 

Till  Life  is  like  some  churchyard;  scene. 

With  here  and  there  a  tract  or  two, 
Whose  verdure  vainly  strives  to  hide 

The  whitening  bones  that  glimmer  through ! 

*  •  *  • 

•  #  •  • 


There  is  a  malady  whose  power 
In  dark  derision  haunts  the  tomb. 

And  swells  the  shrivelled  form  of  death 
With  semblance  of  recovered  bloom ! 

One  deep  resource  may  linger  yet, 

Otu  power  to  vivify  decay, — 
A  wind  too  weak  to  sway  the  oak 

Among  its  dead  fallen  leaves  may  play ! 

Yes !  the  proud  storm  of  glorious  song, 
That  fills  the  forests  of  the  heart, 

Hath  passed  and  left  but  withered  leaves 
To  mock  the  perished  power  of  Art  I 


•  The  power  ascribed  to  the  Lotos  of  the  Nile  (of  making  men  forget  their  home) 
i»  well-known  to  all  students  of  Egyptian  antiquity. 
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Yet  is  all  past,  while  Feelings  live, 
Whose  rapture  asks  no  words  to  be 

More  than  all  words  could  e'er  unfold, 
Life's  own  undying  poesy! 

Passion  may  nerve  the  broken  wing 
Of  Fancy,  plumed  once  more  to  mount, 

And  new-born  Nature  live  apain, 
Baptized  in  Love's  refreshing  fount ! 

Think  how  that  bliss  of  tender  thought 
Itself  in  all  things  learns  to  find. 

How  lifeless  Nature  quickening  o'er 
Reflects  the  joy  of  living  mind ! 

Streams  of  rich  glory  from  no  sun 
Material,  over  earth  unfurled, — 

But  inward  blessings  breath'd  abroad, 
A  heart  that  consecrates  the  world ! 

Those  hours  I    An  u  Island  of  the  Blest" 
In  Time's  bleak  Ocean  each  such  hour ! 

— Evoke  not  these  the  ghost  of  song, 
The  Spectre  of  Evanished  Power  ? 

Vain,  vain  !  That  charm  is  long  unwound, 
Love  wears  a  more  convenient  hue  ; 

For  he  that  aches  for  wise  men's  praise, 
Must  learn  to  love  as  wise  men  do. 

To  kneel,  and  kneeling  scoff— to  deem 
Each  deeper  feeling  bastard-born, 

Belie  the  pleas  of  his  own  soul. 
And  laugh  his  very  heart  to  scorn. 

Scant  aliment  such  vows  for  Song ! 

Yet  wit*  will  say,  and  deftly  prove, 
That  keen-eyed  Prudence  loves  to  live. 

That  only  Folly  lives  to  love ! 

Oh  true !  yet  pardon,  if  'tis  hard 

At  first,  those  sages  to  obey, 
Who  smile  men  into  worthlessneas, 

And  sneer  the  life  of  life  away  1 

But  come  1  the  Sacrifice  prepare ! 

The  world's  mute  Victim  shall  not  falter, 
I'll  drain  the  heart's  blood  from  the  core. 

And  lay  the  remnant  on  its  altar ! 

•  #         •         #  # 

•         •         #  * 


in. 

And  is  it  past  V  the  princel v  dower, 
The  golden  gift,  thus  sadly  soon  ? 

Of  the  soul's  daybreak  not  one  tint 
To  flush  the  wan  clouds  of  its  noon  ? 

Once  more, — ere  from  that  sunless  heaven 

Its  last  unhappy  glimpses  flee, 
1  ask,  in  Nature's  clasping  arms, 
One  parting  hour,  Keality  I 
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Once  more — in  Youth*  and  Memory's  name ! — 

Seek  we  the  vision-haunted  streams, 
Where  winding  sleepily  and  slow 

Their  sad  song  sy  m p honied  my  dreams! 

The  old  charmed  air  may  breathe  again 

Lost  fragrance  on  the  trampled  flowers 
That,  scattered  through  the  vacant  heart, 
Lie,  withered  wrecks  of  worthless  hours ! 

You  know  the  place,  the  purple  bells, 

Their  meek  eyes  sparkling  through  the  heath. 

The  glassy  waters  doubling  all, 

Woods,  skies,  above— woods,  skies,  beneath. 

The  rocks  o'erpilcd  in  giant  crags, 

That  bare  and  blackening  rose  behind. 
The  gentler  scene  beyond,  that  gave 

Its  transcript  to  the  gentler  mind. 

No,  not  forget,  while  Memory  lives  I 

No,  not  forgot,  that  one  sole  scene ! 
The  rainiest  shadowings  of  its  fields 

Are  things  that  are,  not  that  have  been ! 

Each  tinge  that  deepened  as  it  past 

The  distant  purpling  of  its  hills, 
Each  winding  of  each  silvery  fall 

In  the  veinV*  mountain  s  maze  of  rills. 

Each  green  slope  where  the  noontide  Sun, 

Kiss'd  from  the  flowers  their  dewv  tears. 
Each  touch — each  charm — comes  dimly  back, 

Comes  glimmering  thro*  the  base  of  years. 

Weak  dream,  perchance !  and  vet  mine  heart 

Implores,  mcthinks,  that  native  air 
So  long  unbreath'd,  and  Fancy's  death, 

If  fade  she  must — is  sweeter  there  1 

Yes !  the  swarth  Exile  of  the  east 

Turns  to  his  Salem's  shrine  to  die, — * 
And  Fancy  asks  a  grave  amid 

The  Holy  Land  of  Memory ! 

Come,  then,  and  let  me,  while  the  Past 

Rolls  o'er  the  soul,  still  fondly  see 
The  Fate  that  crush'd  such  promise  prov'd 

Not  ali  unkind — it  gave  me  Thee  .' 


•  The  Holy  City  and  its  neighbourhood  are  crowded  by  aged  Jews,  who,  feeling 
lj>«  approach  of  death,  come  from  all  distances  to  close  a  life  of  expatriation  in 
their  native  land,  amidst  the  hallowed  scenery  of  all  their  recollections  and  all  their 
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Thought  U  th«  ladder  by  which  ore  attain  to  all  thing*."—  Andrew  Marnll. 

Thought !  without  thee  *  that  bitter  boou,  our  life," 
Had  been  one  dense  reality  of  strife  ;  — .         ...  ^  . , 
Between  weak  nature,  and  o'ermastering 
Our  pleasure's  lightness,  and  our  sorrow's  weight. 
Thou  art  the  immortality  of  Things, 
Which  else  Ephemera  had  been,  with  wings 
Made  of  the  air,  and  glittering  to  the  sun, 
That  would  have  quenched  their  course  ere  scarce 
Creator-like  from  chaos  thou  dost  raise 
Vast  worlds  of  space,  fill'd  with  mysterious  ways  ; 
O'er  the  drear  present  it  is  thine  to  cast 
Meteors,  wrought  from  out  the  golden  past ; 
With  thee  we  roam  through  sun-lit  forests  green, 
In  gentle  parlance  with  "  the  Faerie  Queene. 
Or  poach  with  Shakespear  Lucy's  fated  deer, 
Or  prank  with  Goodfeilow,  or  weep  with  Lear. 
On,  on  again  we  bound!  and  view  with  thee 
The  bygone  splendors  of  the  Adrian  sea  ; 
Again  we  dwell  on  Tasso's  prison'd  lays. 
And  mourn  the  cypress  Love,  wreath  d  with  his  ba>s  ; 
For  Jove  must  ever  have  hi*  "  Bridge  of  Sighs 
Parting  the  two  extremes  of  life.    The  wise, 
Turn  as  thev  mav  at  their  appointed  hour. 
Must  own  his  yoke,  and  quail  beneath  his  power. 
Come  he  as  lord,  or  slave-atill,  still,  he  flinga 
The  same  deep  poison  from  his  subtle  wings  ; 
And  still  his  thirst  shall  yield  but  to  a  draught, 
Costly  as  that  th'  enamour' d  Roman  quaff  t, 
If  of  Life's  cup  he  deun  to  ki«  the  brim. 
Our  all  of  treasure  rau*t  be  merged  for  him  ! 
What  gives  he  in  return  ?  a  sigh— a  tear- 
At  most  a  hope,  perchance  twin-born  with  fear. 
Change  as  he  may,  from  Iudu*  to  the  Pole, 
Thou  still  canst  reach  him,  at  his  farthest  goal ;  • 
Gives  he  to  others  each  soft  look  and  tone. 
He  robs  not  thee,  thou'tt  garner'd  up  thtne  oipn. 
Like  Eden's  bird  thou  never  stoop'st  t°  earth. 
But  upward  soar'st  true  to  thine  angel  birth  ; 
Thou  art,  ambitious  wizard,  from  the  skiee, 
Plucking  out  fair  and  gorgeous  destinies  ; 
Thou  the  Columbus  of  the  future  art, 
(Save  that  nor  shoals  nor  quicksands  blot  thy  chart,) 
In  unknown  seas  thine  anchor's  ever  ca^t. 
And  thy  new  worlds,  are  peopled  from  the  past; 
Thou  makest  all  things  equal-all  things  bnght- 
Thou  art  the  firmament  of  Fate  s  dark  night. 
Po.npcy's  lone  tomb  by  Hellespont's  wild 
Where  none  were  near  to  mourn,  and  noue  to  save,. 
Haunted  by  thee,  straight  to  our  vision  springs, 
As  seems  the  proud  sarcophagus  of  Kings. 
With  thee  again  we  hear  Erinna  s  note. 
O'er  the  deep  waters  of  the  iEgean  float : 
Mirror  and  echo,  thou,  of  all  bright  things. 
Thou  art  Life's  Treasury,  to  which  Hoj>e  brings 
Her  costly  wealth,  piled  up  in  glittering  heaps. 
O'er  which  Fates  ruthless  tempest  vainly  sweeps. 
Thou  mak'st  the  statue  breathe,  with  beauty  rile 
That  the  fond  Monarch  worsbipp'd  inlo  lite! 
Thou  art  the  victor  of  our  every  foe, 
Like  Theseus'  shade,  thou  smitest  without  a  blow, 
Thou  art  Life's  spell-**  the  Magic  of  a  name  — 
Thou  art  the  silver  note  within  the  Trump  of  lame. 


Thou  art  the  wings  to  fallen  angels  given  ? 
By  which  they  may  regaiu  their  long-lost  Hea>en. 
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FAST  AND   PRESENT  STATE 

Often  as  we  have  desired  to  fummon 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
interesting  subject  of  the  literary  pros- 
pects and  intellectual  stale  of  this 
country,  ire  have  been  deterred  by 
the  consideration  of  the  varied  topics, 
with  which  a  lull  and  accurate  view  of 
thi»  subject  must  be  complicated.  Of 
these,  some  are  difficult  to  prouounce 
upon  with  accuracy  or  precision ;  some 
entangled  in  dispute,  some  involved 
in  party  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  any  question  that  affects 
the  nation's  uiiud  must  comprehend 
views  From  which  the  literary  essayist 
would  gladly  extricate  the  train  of  his 
reasoning,  did  a  just  regard  to  truth 
allow.  But  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
and  of  this  nation  in  particular,  is 
arfVcted  by  its  political  state  and 
influential  upon  it.  And  this  double 
depeodance  becomes  more  important, 
either  as  effect  or  cause,  in  proportion 
as  the  stage  of  civilization  is  lower, 
and  the  operation  of  the  conservative 
principles  of  society  less  developed. 

Though  we  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
on  the  surface  of  common  interest,  yet 
we  must  bespeak  some  intelligent  at- 
tention, while  we  attempt  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  general  causes  by  which 
the  country  is,  in  this  respect,  retarded 
or  advanced. 

Of  these  general  causes,  three  claim 
especial  notice.  The  state  of  the 
time,  the  state  of  Ireland  as  affected 
by  it,  aud  the  state  of  literature  at  this 
period.  From  these  heads  a  correct 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties before  us  will  be  obtained. 
From  this,  wc  can  more  clearly  ascer- 
tain the  advantages  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  promotion  of  our  home  litera- 
ture. And  lastly,  estimate  satisfacto- 
rily, our  capabilities,  advantages,  and 
the  progress  we  have  actually  gained. 
Such,  we  trust,  will  be  felt  to  offer  no 
uninteresting  train  of  inquiry  and  re- 
flection, to  any  one  who  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  real  honor  and  improve- 
ment of  his  country.  The  most  stand- 
ard perfection  of  legislative  institutions 
would  be  an  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  btcuuig  of  civilization  ;  without  this, 
mild  law*  can  afford  no  shelter,  equal 
rights  would  be  an  injustice,  and  free- 
dom but  an  abuse. 

In  taking  a  compass,  which,  to  some, 
may  at  first  appear  more  wide  than  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  considef- 
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ing  the  literary  prospects  of  this  coun- 
try, we  can  only  say  that  our  view  re- 
quires it,  and  request  a  patient  bearing. 
To  cousidcr  the  objects  of  literature, 
otherwise  than  in  its  bearing  on  the 
more  permanent  interests,  and  more 
vital  and  essential  elements  of  national 
progress,  would  be  to  narrow  a  most 
extensive  subject  into  one  of  little 
moment.  In  this  tempestuous  crisis, 
when  the  elements  of  the  social  state 
appear  to  be  involved  in  a  preterna- 
tural rapidity  of  progression,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  sit  gravely  engaged  in  speculating 
on  the  progress  of  the  teuth-rate 
poetry,  or  third-rate  scholarship  of  the 
day.  We  care  little  how  the  souvenirs 
aud  forget-me-nots  might  best  multiply 
their  iusect  existence,  or  the  twopenny 
ballad-mongers  find  favor  with  Curry 
and  Co.  All  this,  though  harmless  in 
itself,  and  even  desirable  as  a  portion 
of  more  important  changes,  may  well 
lie  over  for  future  consideration.  When 
the  hopes  of  the  year  are  secure  d,  and 
the  bladed  fields  set  our  hearts  at  rest 
fur  the  future  harvest,  we  may  find 
leisure  to  watch  the  humble-bee  in  his 
honied  range,  or  to  be  amused  by  the 
butterfly  as  its  painted  wing  glauces 
from  flower  to  Bower  amidst  the  .gay 
profusion  of  the  spring.  Not  that  we 
are  deficient  in  the  cordial  goodwill 
which  risen  in  our  breast,  when  we  be- 
hold the.  teeming,  but  not  superfluous, 
trifles  of  modern  literary  journey-work 
piled  in  all  their  elegance  of  external 
ornameui  on  the  publisher's  table  ;  or 
that  we  are  insensible  enough  not  to 
feel  a  more  intense  aud  lively  satisfac- 
tion, when,  by  the  inestimable  kindness 
of  the  worthy  authors,  these  valuable 
speciutcus  of  typography  and  binding, 
appear  on  our  own  table,  aud  awaken 
our  hearts  to  silent  gladness — taciturn 
pcrtentant  gaudia  pectus.  But  it  is  not 
with  these,  or  cveu  with  the  productions 
of  a  higher  form,  that  we  feel  our- 
selves engaged  in  entering  ou  a  topic, 
which,  according  to  our  social  theory, 
embraces  the  most  important  principles 
of  uatioual  welfare. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  dis- 
tinctions between  us  and  England,  that 
its  literature  aud  civilization  have 
begun  in  distant  ages.  When  the  mo- 
rasses aud  forests  of  Ireland  were  yet 
under  the  domination  of  the  '*  ragged 
royal  race  of  Tara"  as  they  are  not  in- 
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aptly  described  by  our  national  lyrist 
Moore,  and  our  fine  peasantry  were 
the  oppressed  slaves  of  chieftains  as 
unlettered  as  themselves  :  the  fathers 
of  English  poetry,  the  Chaucer*,  and 
the  Gowers,  and  the  Surreys,  and 
the  Spensers  had  lour  bequeathed  their 
deathless  names  and  writing*  to  the 
mind  of  time.  The  literature  of  Eng- 
land appeared  as  a  star  "  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  morning  sky"  from  the 
very  twilight  of  the  cloistered  supersti- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  and  shed  its 
early  light  on  the  foundations  of  the 
British  constitution.  it  has  grown 
with  its  growth,  into  a  splendor  and 
stability,  which  changes  and  political 
concussions  have  had  no  power  to 
lessen.  And  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
it  has  slowly  and  efficiently,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  produced  all  its  varied 
effects  upon  the  nation's  mind.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  reader  should  con- 
ceive these  effects — a  sentence  will 
point  them  out  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  in  every  educated  nation 
(though  in  different  degrees)  a  process 
whereby  opinion,  as  it  becomes  accu- 
mulated and  matured,  becomes  ex- 
panded, simplified,  and  reduced  to 
practice ;  passing  in  this  progress  from 
the  student  in  his  closet  to  the  artizan 
in  his  warehouse,  and  the  peasant  in 
his  hamlet.  Thus  it  has  often  been 
noticed,  that  the  abstruse  leu  ruing  of 
one  time  tends  to  become  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  following.  And  what 
is  at  least  equally  important,  though 
less  observable,  an  imperceptible  moral 
growth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  this,  is  also  taking  place  with 
more  constancy.  This  cau  only  indeed 
be  measured,  by  the  means  which  we 
have  of  comparing  man  in  distant  in- 
tervals, or  in  distinct  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  in  Ireland,  the  case  is 
widely  different ;  our  literature,  or 
rather  our  literary  cultivation,  has  been 
recently  engrafted ;  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  must  have  controlled 
its  influences  most  unfavorably.  There 
was  here  nothing  of  that  expanding 
downward  of  mind— that  slow  commu- 
nication of  opinion — that  incorporation 
of  knowledge  with  the  mind — that 
subduing  and  correcting  or  altering  of 
old  mauners,  prejudices,  and  associa- 
tions, which  is  the  actual  progress  of 
civilization.  This  can  be  but  the  re- 
sult of  time  :  its  very  first  causes  can- 
not be  said  to  have  existed  here.  The 
civilization  of  our  higher  orders  was 
but  a  light  across  the  waters  from  ano- 
ther shore— too  feeble  in  its  expansion 


to  shed  influence  on  the  crowd.  It 
was  isolated  refinement,  seated  on  the 
verge  of  primitive  rudeness.  The 
line  betweeu  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated classes  was  too  broad — a  dark, 
impassable  gulph,  from  the  depths  of 
which  national  animosities,  barbaric 
prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  the 
resisting  powers  of  a  domineering' 
hierarchy,  exhaled  their  anti-civilizing 
influences.  But  we  must  pass  to  the 
present,  before  we  see  the  accumu- 
lated effect  of  these.  To  appreciate 
our  present  state,  we  most  take  one 
short  glance  upon  the  present  position 
of  British  literature. 

In  England,  literature  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  retrogressive.  This,  with 
regard  to  that  country  is  an  occasional 
recurrence  of  small  importance ;  but 
as  it  nearly  affects  the  question  as  to 
our  own  progress,  it  behoves  us  to 
give  it  some  attention.    Two  causes, 

auite  opposite  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
encies,  have  affected  the  literature  of 
the  day  ;  one,  the  influence  of  political 
excitement  which  has  absorbed  the 
public  attention,  and  diminished  the 
power  of  all  the  milder  sources  of  ex- 
citement. The  other,  more  carious 
and  less  understood,  will  require  a  few 
more  words. 

A  spirit,  unfavorable  to  literature, 
has  been  aided  by  the  corruption  of 
literature.     This  requires  a  few  re- 
marks.    The  exigencies   of  multi- 
plied political  business  have  lowered 
the  tone  of  political   oratory  and 
writing  into  a  style  more  adapted  to 
detail,  and  employing  a  far  inferior 
class  of  faculties,  'in  addition  to  this 
fact  may  be  noticed  another,  pcihaj»s 
more  effective  in  the  same  way;  the 
causes  which  have  brought  the  popul.ir 
mind  more  largely  into  the  discussion 
of  public  questions,  have  necessarily 
called  for  a  more  superficial  method  and 
style.  Profound  and  genera)  views  mav 
preside  in  the  cabinet  of  the  stat***- 
man,  bat  when  he  stands  up  in  his 
place  he  must  keep  to  the  level  of  the 
hustings  if  he  would  be  heard  or  read. 
The  graceful  and  persuasive,  or  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  principles  of  an 
enlightened  audience,  or  to  the  iuboru 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  venerahle 
conventions  of  time,  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  listened  to  with  just  impa- 
tience by  modern  men  of  business  and 
detail,  wisely  economical  of  time.  A* 
for  wit,  and  the  tasteful  embellishment 
of  style,  their  day  has  long  gone  bv; 
they  would  hang  upon  the  slipshod 
newspaper  prose  of  a  modem  debate. 
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as   Gibbons**  flowered  carvings,  on  passed  into  a  stale  of  transition,  the 

the  rough  but  useful  masonry  of  Kings-  less  perceivable  as  the  critic  partook 

town  pier.    We  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.   It  became  an 

the  language  of  critical  censure,  which  object  to  attain  facility,  abundance  and 

would  be  misplaced  and  ridiculous,  simplicity ;  but  the  progress  was  forced 

We  state  the  fact,  as  it  is  and  ought  to  beyond  the  natural  rate  of  the  mind, 

be.    It  is  only  with  its  bearing  oti  our  The  facility  became  slipshod  laxity — 

peculiar  topic  we  are  concerned.  the  abundance,  indiscriminate  and  tor- 

The  second  of  our  proposed  principles  rent  verbosity — and  the  simplicity,  in- 

is  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  itself  composite  vulgarity.    Now,  although 

an  opposite  principle,  and  in  a  great  this  revolutionary  stage  of  literature 

measure  to  be  regarded  as  the  existing  may  be,  and,  in  our  opinion  is,  the 

progress  of  the  intellect  of  the  age.  needful  preliminary  to  a  happier  stage, 

But  we  claim  candid  and  discriminating  in  which  the  dregs  of  change  shall 

attention.    The  modern  advance  of  have  cleared  away  and  the  crude 

discovery  and  invention  has  been  rapid  materials  become  combined  into  a 

beyond  any  known  rate  of  human  pro-  harmonious  form  :  yet  in  the  mean- 

gress  ;  and  in  this,  there  can  be  but  time,  literature  has  lost  its  enchant- 

one  concurring  sentiment  of  admiration  ment  with   its  chaste  and  cultiva- 

and  thankfulness.*  But  we  have  nothing  ted  grace.    A  feeble  luxuriance  of 

to  do  with  this.  In  this  vast  movement  new-coined  words,  phrases  only  strik- 

the  public  mind  has  received  a  propor-  iug  as  innovations,  metaphors  profuse 

tionate  impulse  ;  and  the  effect  on  and  inappropriate,  illustrations  by  ob- 

taste,  style,  and  language,  and  on  the  scure  conceit,  are  the  overflowing  orna- 

cultivation  of  all  arte  not  immediately  ments  of  the  large  class  of  writers  who 

connected  with  it,  has  been  marked  occupy  the  London  press.    This  was 

and  great.    The  old  conventions  of  for  a  time  concealed  and  moderated 

the  human  mind  soon  began  to  dissolve  by  the  happy  coiicmrznce  of  half  a 

before    the   ascendency  of  change:  dozen    illustrious   writers,  —  amongst 

the  ancient  forms  of  thought  and  the  whom   Scott    and    Byron   may  be 

barriers  of  style  were  broken  down  named — equal  to  those  of  any  period  or 

to  let  in  a  deluge  of  opinion,  and  to  nation.    After  these,  with  their  distin- 

eularge  the  bounds  of  speech  to  the  guished  peers,  ail  referable  to  the  pre- 

measure  of  these  new  and  vast  acces-  vious  period,  had  left  the  stage,  a  cloud 

aions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.    Of  of  clever  writers,  whom  their  feme 

this,    two  consequences   arose,   the  concealed,  began  to  occupy  their  places 

effects  on  the  manner  and  on   the  in  public  notice,  and  to  overflow  the 

matter  of  English  composition.     Iti  press  with  glittering  inanity  and  florid 

the  first,  the  nice,  subtle  and  refined  poverty.    New  leaders,  in  the  dearth 

rules,   which   result  from    the   very  of  better,  rose  to  eminence :  and  distiu- 

constitution  of  the  mind,  and  which  guished  themselves  as  inferiors  can  alone 

are   exemplified   in  all    those    stan-  be  distinguished,  by  exaggeration  and 

dard  writings  which  have  ever  sur-  monstrosities  of  every  sort.  Bombast; 

vived  the  fashion  of  their  hour,  were  fantastic  niceties;  gallicisms;  paradoxes 

abandoned  and  forgotten.  A  style,  ex-  involving  silly  truism,  and  affected  vio- 

pauded  beyond  all  due  bounds,  swoln  lations  of  English  idiom — At  magnum 

with  a  new  language,  the  result  of  new  fecit,  qiutd  verbis  Grwca  Latitus  nrncuit. 

theories,  and  stripped  of  the  old  har-  For  the  tiuth  of  these  remarks  we 

mony  and  the  terse  idiom  of  a  style  refer  the  critical  reader  to  the  novels 

that  had  gradually  arisen  from   the  and  poetry  of  the  last  ten  years;  to 

study  of  the  classic  models,  came  into  the  great  mass  of  public  speeches,  and 

vogue,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  to  the  London  fashionable  periodicals, 

rising  generation.     By  this   poetry  monthly  and  annual  ;  with,  however, 

and  prose  were  alike  affected  ;  and  this  qualifying  remark,  that  by  fur  the 

the  whole  body  of  English  literature  most  sterling  portion  of  the  talent  of 


•  It  has  redeemed,  and  perhaps  mitigated,  probably,  too,  governed  and  benefi- 
cially modified  the  evil  workings  of  a  revolutionary  age.  It  would  be  a  digremion 
to  prove,  what  we  cannot  pass  without  affirming,  that  this  advance  i»  in  no  way  « on- 
nested  with  the  political  spirit  of  the  timet,  which  has  yet  dexterously  contrived  to 
derive  respectability  from  its  alliance.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  widely  sepa- 
rate in  principle  than  the  practical  science  of  modern  discovery  and  the  speculative 
politics  which  have  encumbered  it  with  a  pretended  patronage. 
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the  day  has,  of  late  years,  found  its 

way  iutoour  periodical  literature.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  time,  there  is 
nothing  in  literature  apart  from  its 
distortions  and  unnatural  stimuli,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  betterpor- 
tiirti  of  the  public  intellect.  They 
who  have  taste  and  leisure  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  back  to  the  period  of  a 
more  sterling  nature.  But  the  ex- 
igencies of  business,  or  the  love  of  arti- 
ficial excitement,  such  as  may  be  satis- 
fied by  the  dregs  of  the  circulating 
libraries,  supply  the  whole  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  multifarious,  but  corrupt 
and  surface  literature  of  the  day.  This 
vicious  state  of  things  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  reaction,  from  the  tone  of 
intercourse  it  bus  caused.  The  con- 
versation of  eminent  men  has  no  at- 
traction, no  refined  sparkle  of  wit,  no 
profound  rematk,  no  play  of  comment 
and  criticism,  no  attic  repose  ;  their 
speaking,  nothing  of  standard  eloquence. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  as  it  should  be ;  we 
are  not  the  fools  to  censure.  In  the 
stirring  strife  of  the  age,  no  leading  mind 
can  stay  to  puizle  about  the  humani- 
ties :  we  claim  no  proud  exemption 
from  the  taint  of  the  time,  or  the  in- 
firmities of  human  nature.  We 
frankly  plead  guilty  to  these  charges, 
if  such  they  can  be  called  :  in  our  com- 
position we  are  not  always  too  fastidious 
in  language,  or  over  nice  in  harmony  : 
we  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation 
of  glitter  without  appropriateness  and 
the  noble  desire  to  emancipate  poetry 
from  thofte  severe  laws  which  were  once 
supposed  to  constitute  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter and  charm  :  and  we  leel*  like 
our  brother  bards,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  verse  is  much  facilitated  by 
adopting  the  loose  periods  of  a  fustian 
prose.  We  would  not  be  thought 
fastidious  in  these  days  of  literary 
license,  and  trust  for  our  excuse  to  the 
frankness  of  our  confession.  But  the 
truth  must  be  told ;  literature  is  for 
the  present,  like  many  better  things, 
broken  up  and  deprived  of  its  higher 
influences.  We  are  in  one  of  those 
dull  cycles  which  have  often  come 
round  to  dump  the  spirit  ot  every  age; 
we  have  revolved  to  the  days  of 
Hayley,  and  the  della  Cruscau  school. 
We  are  not,  like  that  emasculated  school, 
devoid  of  matter,  and  prolix  without 
sense.  Our  error  is  in  the  other  ex- 
treme ;  instead  of  style  without  sense, 
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our  fault  is  circumstantial  dulness  with- 
out attention  to  style.  But  the  result  is, 
there  is  no  public  feeling  in  favor 
of  literature,*  and  there  w  nothing 
in  literature  to  merit  such  •  feeling. 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  derive 
strength  from  exaggeration  ;  and 
on  this  point,  there  is  one  remark 
which  we  cannot  pass  in  silence. 
It  is  very  usual  to  refer  the  whole 
of  the  ill  success  of  literary  specula- 
tions to  the  apathy  of  the  public— 
This  we  believe  to  be  an  overstatement. 
Nothing  worthy  of  success  iu  any  emi- 
nent degree,  has  now,  or  at  any  time, 
failed  to  attract  the  degree  of  attetv- 
tion  to  which  it  has  been  entitled 
by  its  merits.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
dullest  of  times,  the  public  has  its  fa- 
vourites—in the  absence  of  higher 
names,  the  writers  of  the  cockney 
school  are  read ;  and  there  is  a  stir  and 
bustle  among  the  publishers  which,  for 
a  moment,  appears  opposed  to  our 
theory.  But  there  is  a  solution  for 
this  difficulty.  The  vast  increase  of 
the  middle  order  has  brought  with  it  a 
proportional  influx  of  minds  and  interests 
mto  the  field  of  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial action  ;  a  vast  increase  both  of 
readers  and  writers  is  the  consequence, 
and  with  it  an  increase  of  trade,  which 
indicates  nothing  but  the  merely  nu- 
merical increment  which  has  caused 
it.  Every  one  reads  more  or  less- 
tracts,  compilations,  abstracts,  abridg- 
ments, and  elementary  treatises,  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  literature,  (in 
its  idiomatic  sense,)  forms  the  better 
part  of  this  reading.  The  ornamental 
publications,  which  owe  their  chief  at- 
tractions to  embellishment,  and  which 
swell  their  bulk  with  prose  and  verse 
that  no  one  thinks  of  readiug,  occupy 
a  large  share  of  this  trade,  and  hold 
to  literature  the  place  which  the  modern 
puppet-shows  of  the  stage  obtain  with 
respect  to  the  legitimate  drama.  A 
vast  multiplicity  of  readers,  has  cre- 
ated a  demand  f«»r  books:  but  even 
this  is  magnified  to  observation,  by 
another  consequence,  distinct  from  any 
we  have  mentioned :  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  works  which  have  no  circula- 
tion and  no  readers.  These  are  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  their  authors, 
and  afford  no  measure  of  the  public 
market.  We  have  stated  these  tacts 
with  sparing  moderation,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  treading  on  delicate 


•  Considered  simply  «s  a  matter  uf  taste ;  and  distinct  from  the  desire  of  kno*< 
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ground.     There  is  a  partizanship  in 

the  time,  that  affects  all  subjects  which 
are  open  to  the  discussions  of  opinion  : 
and  we  write  in  tear  of  giving  offence 
to  the  fanaticism  of  schools,  the  ad- 
aiirers  and  idolater*  of  the  rice*  of 
great  meo. 

All  changes  find  their  period.  The 
time  cannot  be  far  remote  for  the  re- 
storation of  literature  to  its  legitimate 
form  and  influence.  There  are  beads 
and  hearts  enough,  which  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and  a  few 
leading  writers,  in  the  seasonable  mo- 
ment will  suffice  to  bring  back  a  more 
regulated  and  principled  tone,  to  the 
public  taste.  It  only  requires  that  the 
attention  of  the  more  solid  intellects 
as  vet  absorbed  in  more  vital  opera- 
tions, should  be  turned  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  and  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
to  redeem  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
old  women  and  children,  who  have  the 
field  to  themselves.  The  undigested 
mass  of  new  thoughts  and  words  wdl 
become  digested  and  assimilated  by 
skill  and  labour — and  other  Popes  anil 
Addisons  will  arise  to  chasten,  har- 
monize, and  simplify,  to  clear  and  purify 
the  well  of  -  English  undented." 

But  we  must  return  to  our  intent. 
It  was,  so  far,  our  object  to  fix  the 
general  state  of  literature,  from  which 
alone  all  particular  views  can  be  justly 
comprehended  ;  and  we  were  also  de- 
sirous to  make  it  appear  that  we  do  not 
lay  too  much  st res*  on  causes  exclu- 
sively local.  Our  literature  is  thai  of 
England — we  are  substantially  English 
in  name,  laws,  and  prospects.  We  have 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  literature  of 
England,  and  must  partake  of  its 
changes.  The  effects  we  have  been 
noticing  can  be  traced  here  also.  Not 
among  our  publishers  or  book  marts—for 
these  we  have  not  had — but  in  our  social 
circles  and  public  institutions.  Like  our 
intellectual  nurse,  our  social  and  foren- 
sic tones  are  changed  from  what  they 
were.  An  apathy  of  taste  reigns,  attri- 
butable to  the  same  causes,  which  lay 
like  a  leaden  spell  upon  the  British 
world.  A  spirit  of  utilities  go- 
verns the  tongue  and  pen  with  its 
un trimmed  and  feeble,  though  lull 
and  useful  style — its  naked  details, 
and  diffuse  but  unprincipled  rea- 
sonings. Wit  and  classic  allusion  have 
long  ceased  to  throw  their  graceful  and 
fascinating  lustre  over  the  intercourse 
and  conduct  of  public  men.  The  time 
has  passed  when  a  moral  axiom  was 
thought  important  enough  to  be  gravely 
bandied  between  the  bench  and  the  bat  ; 


but  when  wit  was  carried  to  perfection  ; 
when  deep  and  leading  truths  were 
expressed  with  the  strength  and  power 
of  dignified  simplicity,  and  when  a 
chaste  and  pointed  precision  of  style 
gave  evidence  to  the  reigning  spirit 
from  which  they  came.  Though,  pro- 
perly speaking,  we  have  had  no  litera- 
ture ;  yet  such  was  the  pervading  in- 
fluence of  the  day  of  Flood  and  Grattan, 
and  their  coteinporaries,  which  not  only 
ruled  the  listening  senate,  or  gave  at- 
traction to  the  popular  pamphlet,  but 
pervaded  domestic  life. 

No  literature  had  yet  taken  root  in 
Ireland, except  a  trifling  and  oecasiona. 
appearance  of  pamphlets,  which, 
from  their  uniformly  specific  purpose, 
were  confined  to  shed  their  glow-worm 
radiance  on  trivial  points  of  local  or 
ephemeral  interest  The  spirit  of 
the  time  did  not  favour  the  colonisation 
of  literature  into  Ireland  ;  it  was  not 
in  such  a  state  of  circumstances  that  it 
might  be  expected  to  begin  ;  for  such 
is  the  consideration  important  to  be 
kept  in  view. 

But  there  was  another  very  pecu- 
liar process  going  on  in  Ireland 
to  corrupt  the  taste  and  partially 
to  obscure  our  national  reputation. — 
The  public  speaker,  as  will  ever 
be  the  case,  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  his  style  to  its  pur- 
poses :  —  and  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  country  called  forth  a  style  of 
rhetoric,  adapted  to  please  the  most 
uncultivated  ear  and  understanding. 
Clouds  of  sublimated  nonseuse, — **  the 
melancholy  madness  of  poetry" — drew 
thunders  of  applause  from  *  listening 
streets.  The  miserable  cant  of  a  bar- 
baric patriotism  was  tricked  out  in 
the  waste  of  poetical  commonplaces, 
and  adorned  with  the  meretricious 
tinsel  of  extravagant  conceits  and  me- 
taphors, which  seemed  to  have  seme 
and  propriety,  because  they  were  not 
understood  -. — real  talent  set  off,  and 
occasionally  redeemed  this  sad  degene- 
racy— Shed  and  0*Connell  could  not 
be  without  meaning;  but  their  followers 
and  admirers  made  sad  work. — For  a 
moment  popular  admiration  was  made 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  extrava- 
gances by  which  it  was  won.  But  this 
could  not  last ;  the  Edinburgh  Review 
broke  the  spell,  and  Irish  eloquence 
fell  in  the  market.  Such  demonstra- 
tions could  do  little  to  excite  the  better 
portion  of  our  mind. 

Let  us  now  briefly  notice  the  opera- 
tion of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
populace  of  Ireland.    It  is  not  more 
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important  with  reference  to  the  sub-  of  a  historical  and  political  kind,  con- 
jee l,  than  it  is  itself  strange  and  ano-  spired  to  foster  ignorance  ami  retard 
inalous ;  presenting  to  the  observer,  a  civilization,  a  violent  political  let- 
singular  combination  of  barbarism  and  mentation,  with  the  causes  of  which, 
civilization,  affecting  the  same  class,  our  discussion  is  not  involved,  bus 
and  involving  the  self-same  intellects,  o| aerated  as  a  powerful  stimulant  on 
in  the  strong  glare  of  contrasted  light  the  national  mind,  and  awakened  all 
and  darkness,  the  faculties  of  a  people — by  nature 

Over  by  far  the  larger  districts  shrewd  and  observant  —  into  their 
of  the  country,  if  an  intelligent  stranger  intensest  action.  These  dispositions 
were  to  have  full  means  to  observe  the  have  found  a  school  in  the  political 
manners,  the  moral  principles  and  arena,  only  inferior  in  power  and  mis- 
training,  the  opinions  and  knowledge  cliievous  efficiency  to  the  mob-oratory 
of  the  peasantry,  he  might  well  feel  which  produced  very  similar  effects  in 
as  one  transported  some  two  centuries  the  M tierce  democracy"  of  Ancient 
backward  in  the  scale  of  progress.  Greece.  The  ear  for  oiatorical  effects 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  obser-  — the  logical  sense — the  expansive  tact 
verwere  to  introduce  among  these  seem-  that  brinirs  the  mind  into  contact  with 
ingly  simple  and  undisciplined  barba-  events,  have  been  fostered  and  matured 
rians,  questions  of  national  theology  at  the  public  hustings  and  at  the  agita- 
and  politics,  and  really  contrive  to  tion  meetings.  But  the  sole  food  which 
draw  them  into  the  sincere  exertion  has  been  thus,  imbibed,  has  l>een  from 
of  their  understanding*,  he  would  be  the  misstatements  of  faction — partial 
equally  astonished  to  observe  a  nice-  views  of  fact— fallacious  principles  and 
ness  of  logical  tact — an  intelligence  in  all  the  prejudices  and  ignorances  which 
the  politics  of  the  day — and  generally  have  ever  formed  the  material  mi 
a  progress  in  that  casuistry,  which  de-  ammunition  of  party  warfare.  Thus 
pends  exclusively  on  the  native  power  trained,  developed  and  furnished  with 
or  the  habitual  use  of  the  mere  intellect  a  system  of  specious  fallacies,  cunuingly 
— such  as  might  do  no  discredit  to  interwoven  with  the  grievous  realities 
Muynooth.  Such  is  the  anomalous  of  their  condition,  the  bulk  of  the 
inequality,  which,  whether  we  have  Irish  peasantry  exhibit  a  aingulur  mix- 
exaggerated  it  or  not,  exists  to  ob-  ture  of  cultivation  and  barbarism— of 
scure  the  question  us  to  our  real  state  shrewdness  and  ignorance — of  sensi- 
of  advance.  While  we  must  be  allowed  tiveness  and  brutality — of  meanness 
to  stand  below  the  level  of  English  and  and  moral  elevation. 
Scottish  civilization,  in  all  its  more  These  considerations  are  capable  of 
momentous  elements,  we  stand  at  the  an  application  far  more  extensive  than 
lowest  on  a  level  with  them  in  the  it  is  our  desire  to  give  them.  I'  or 
mere  development  of  intellectual  while  a  highly  educated  class  is  also  to 
power.  To  shew  the  little  value,  or  be  found  throughout  the  country,  ex- 
indeed  serious  disadvantage  of  this  isling  rather  within  itself,  than  iu  coo- 
condition,  would  be  to  digress  widely  tact  with  the  public  mind,  the  bodv 
from  the  purpose  w  e  have  iu  view.*  of  the  Irish  gentry  is  also  in  no  small 
But  we  may  advantageously  notice  its  measure  affected  by  causes  arising 
obvious  cause.  out  of  the  same  state  of  things.  The 

While  a  dominant  superstition,  of  close  propinquity  and  personal  nature 

which  it  is  the  vital  principle  to  depress  of  the  causes  of  political  excitement, 

the  advances  of  the  mind  iu  every  di-  seem  to  have  given  them  an  exclusive 

rection,  has  with  other  familiar  causes  possession  of  the  mind.  Men  are  classed 


*  Even  among  the  gifted  writers  of  this  teeming  age,  this  distinction  can  be  follow- 
ed up  to  its  consequences.  It  will  uniformly  appear,  how  much  more  the  value  of  all 
reasoning  depends  on  the  just  principles— the  disciplined  feeling  and  rightly  directed 
moral  »ense  which  begins  and  governs  its  course,  than  the  moel  brilliant  »ubllety  of 
mere  intellect.  No  degree  of  aculeness  or  ratiocinative  ingenuity  has  been  known  to 
guard  its  possesion  from  every  extreme  of  error  and  fatuity.  The  one  true  security 
is  right  knowledge  and  sincere  intent.  In  this  all  will  agree — that  while  truth  is  but 
on  one  side,  exceeding  ability  is  often  found  on  both  ;  but  the  great  evil  of  ignorant 
cleverness  is  really  the  self-confidence  iu  error ;  and  the  added  power  it  places  in  the 
grasp  of  the  sophist.  Intellectual  perception,  it  must  be  observed,  does  not  exteod 
further  than  the  apprehension  of  the  intellectual  art  itself.  The  false  premise  pa*** 
with  ignorance,  and  the  dexterous  logic  amuses  and  satisfies  the  subtle  and  1 
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by  their  party  feeling*,  and  rather 
to  be  characterised  by  the  colour  of 
their  creed,  than  by  any  personal  attri- 
bute. The  gentry  of  Ireland  are 
Whigs  and  Tories.  And  while  the 
civilisation  of  the  19th  century  sits  in 
the  twilight  of  the  darker  ages,  a  fierce 
conflict,  fiercely  carried  on,  suppresses, 
obstructs,  atid  confines  the  diffusion 
of  the  mental  element  of  civilisation. 
There  is  thus  on  every  side,  broadly 
ami  plainly  visible,  a  diffusion  of  moral 
and  intellectual  action,  quite  distinct 
from  the  humanizing  principles  of 
knowledge  or  education— a  spurious 
vitality  in  the  nature  of  disease,  in 
which  faction  only  derives  growth  : — 
by  which  thought  aud  talent,  senti- 
ment and  opinion,  abundantly  called 
forth,  are  shaped  as  they  rise  to  the 
narrow  vipws  of  the  day,  and  moulded 
to  the  blind  expediencies  of  either 
party.  Every  thing  is  looked  on  by 
public  feeling  through  this  misty  me- 
dium, and  nothing  is  rightly  appreci- 
ated thiit  does  not  in  some  way  connect 
itself  with  public  events  and  party  no- 
tions ;  while,  to  the  convulsions  of 
party  are  added  the  noise  of  theologi- 
cal contentions,  and  the  struggles  of 
ecclesiastical  defence. 

It  fhould  indeed  be  noticed  before 
we  leave  this  topic,  that  the  obstacles 
to  progress,  which  we  have  here  been 
explaining,  were  the  more  likely  to  be 
protract e J.  that  there  has  been 'no  very 
decided  principle  of  counteraction.  In 
former  times,  as  still,  the  uiind  of  Ire- 
land received  its  impulses  from  the 
muturer  action  of  that  of  England  ; 
but  England  has  itself  been,  tor  the 
same  period,  the  stage  of  a  complex 
revolution,  of  very  varied  and  of  opposite 
effects  as  regards  this  subject — If  we 
consider  this  with  a  view  to  her  poli- 
tical influence*  on  Ireland,  one  sentence 
must  here  express  our  opinion  : — she 
has  made  this  country,  itself  convulsed 
from  end  tn  end,  the  arena  of  a  revo- 
lutionary contest.  But  the  same  con- 
test, though  it  has  been  far  from  shaking 
in  thesainc  degree  the  mature  structure 
of  the  social  system  in  England,  has 
there,  as  here,  long  since  arrested  and 
withered  the  germs  from  which  litera- 
ture derives  its  growth  ;  the  public 
ear  is  there  almost  as  dull  as  here,  to 
all  that  concerns  not  the  feelings  of 
party.  This  is,  however,  not  an  abid- 
ing condition  :  political  excitement 
itself  wears  out,  or  with  its  causes, 
subsides.  And  there  is  in  the  vast 
accession  of  knowledge — of  principles 
— of  language  and  of  educated  minds, 


a  powerful  reaction  preparing  in  favor 
of  an  advance  more  exclusively  moral 
and  intellectual.  There  is  in  educated 
man,  in  proportion  as  he  rises  in  the 
scale  of  mind,  a  tendency  to  strive 
after  permaneut  principles  and  results  ; 
and  though  public  virtue,  or  self-inter- 
est, or  vanity,  may  draw  men  wholly 
into  the  collisions'  of  ephemeral  ques- 
tions and  parties— yet  these  having 
subsided,  the  calmer  and  more  abiding 
interests,  and  the  more  profound  and 
elevated  realms  of  truth,  excellence  and 
beauty,  obtain  the  preference  of  the 
intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 

Having  now  taken  as  large  a  com- 
pass  as  we  think  necessary  for  a  super- 
ficial and  popular  view  of  the  prospects 
and  advantages  of  Irish  literature, 
other  topics  of  more  imnfediate  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  present  them- 
selves : — our  actual  capabilities  ;  the 
obstacles  that  exist  to  retard  us  ;  the 
efforts  which  have  failed  ;  the  progress 
we  have  made ;  the  objects  to  be 
gained  by  success  ;  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  that  success ;  aud  the  means 
we  have  to  pursue. 

Our  actual  capabilities  are,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  much  undervalued. 
Every  one  who  is  practically  con- 
versant with  the  opinions  of  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  abroad,  must  be  aware 
that  the  general  estimate  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  is  of  the 
lowest.  In  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
in  fact,  through  Europe,  and  still  more 
in  America,  our  island  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  ancient  ultima  Thule  of 
civilization. 

The  vast  capabilities  of  this  country 
for  literary  pursuit,  are  in  fact  concealed 
by  the  overpowering  demand  of  the 
English  marts.  Whatever  is  produced 
here  is  consumed  there.  The  better 
poitiou  of  our  intuit  is  absorbed  into 
the  sphere  of  the  ascendant  genius  of 
England,  and  thus  our  real  progress  is 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Neither  is  it  only  America,  which  has 
but  a  fortuitous  knowledge  of  our  ex- 
istence, or  France,  which  all  but  ex- 
cludes us  from  the  scale  of  literary 
existence  ;  but  indeed  England,  our 
sister,  with  whom  we  have  so  long 
taken  sweet  counsel— in  England,  while 
there  is  an  exaggerated  notion  of  our 
wit  aud  imagination,  uotlting  on  be 
more  observable  than  the  verv  low 
opinion  which  there  exists  as  to  our 
state  of  civilization,  and  of  our  literary 
preteusions. 

The  causes  of  this  impression 
are  not  foreign  from  our  purpose. 
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The  bitterness  and  ferocious  personality 
of  our  party  conflicts — seen  by  our 
neighbours  apart  from  its  circumstan- 
tial causes— is  attributed  by  them  to 
our  backward  state  of  progress  in  civi- 
lization. Again,  this  impression  is 
much  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  widely  felt  by  the  better  classes  of 
Irish  society.  We  think  it  right  to  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  we  consider  the 
notion  to  be  a  very  mons*rmis  exagge- 
ration, unhappily  too  well  supported  by 
appearances.  A  confirmatory  impres- 
sion is,  however,  propagated  by  the 
very  fact,  that  there  is  not,  and  lias 
never  been,  anv  native  mart  for  the 
productions  of  Irish  talent  ;  and  while 
the  business  of  the  English  pre**  and 
book-market  is  as  largely  carried  on 
as  the  paving  of  London,  by  Irish  la- 
bourers— thus  fully  demonstrating  the 
real  productive  power  and  industry  of 
the  country — Ireland  not  only  has  no 
publishing  mart — no  literary  centre — 
but  in  fact  the  name  of  Dublin  on  the 
title-page  has  hitherto  been  a  strong 
objection  against  a  new  book.  We 
pass  lightly  over  minor  (acts— the  uni- 
form resort  of  our  Irish  writers  to  the 
London  press— the  want  of  cooperation 
among  the  Dublin  publishers,  which 
afford*  the  writer  but  loo  just  a  cause 
for  this  desertion — and  many  other 
facts  of  minute  detail,  which  operate 
to  increase  the  vast  apparent  dispro- 
portion when  (in  the  loose  way  in 
which  all  such  comparisons  are  made) 
wc  are  compared  with  our  neighbours. 

When  our  lifeless  streets  and  dull 
marts  are  contrasted  with  those  of  Lon- 
don:— the  bustling  and  crowded  com- 
merce— the  enormous  real,  and  vaster 
nominal  wealth — the  teeming  overflow 
of  projects  and  speculations,  and  all 
the  produce  of  every  class  and  form  of 
mind — the  brilliant  galleries  of  modern 
art — the  daily,  monthly,  quarterly,  an- 
nual press — the  glare,  glitter,  and  mag- 
nificent ostentation  of  the  central  city 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  resort  of 
every  tongue,  and  the  theatre  of  the 
talent  and  intrigue  of  every  land — po- 
pulous, refined,  powerful,  wealthy — 
sending  its  report  far  and  wide  on  all 
the  winds,  and  stretching  its  arm  judi- 
cially and  authoritatively  over  all  the 
nations  under  heaven.  Such  is  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  impression  (no  matter 
as  to  its  truth)  through  which  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  foreigner  are  com- 
pelled to  look  on  our  condition,  and  to 
estimate  our  advance  as  a  country.  It 
is  little  to  the  purpose,  that  we  can 
with  truth  affirm  our  splendid  capa- 


bilities— moral,  intellectual,  physical, 
and  local ;  nor  is  it  of  any  weight  in 
our  present  statement  to  maintain  ac- 
cusation and  impute  injustice.  Such 
is  the  state  of  fact  and  opinion  which 
affects  us  in  relation  with  other  coun- 
tries. Local  evils  are,  we  know,  ex- 
aggerated by  distance  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  while  the  sound  of  strife  is  heard 
from  our  shores,  with  uniform  aud  in- 
creasing fierceness,  there  is  no  soften- 
ing indication  of  taste,  enlightened 
opinion,  learning,  genius,  or  of  any 
feature  of  civilized  and  cultivated  hu- 
manity—nothing that  testifies  our  ac- 
tual advance,  to  countries  which  are 
far  behind  us  in  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  national  progress.  Such  is  a 
very  summary  and  inadequate  view  of 
the  common  impression  which  drains 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  commercial 
enterprise  from  our  shore — which 
makes  the  emigration  of  our  talent  a 
necessary  thing,  und  justifies  the  ab- 
sentee. 

But  not  to  weary  attention,  we  pass 
to  a  more  enlivening  aspect  of  this 
discussion.  Notwithstanding  all  we 
have  said,  Ireland  has  advanced  and  is 
advancing.  We  do  not  despair  of  her 
fortunes—rich,  abundant,  and  beautiful 
has  been,  and  is  the  vegetation  of  her 
mind.  No  negligence  can  fail  to  see 
the  overflow  of  natural  material — we 
need  not  speak  of  the  native  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  vivaciry  of  imagina- 
tion— and  it  \*  as  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  splendid  results  where  the  soil 
has  been  tested  by  education.  We 
might  take  the  occasion  to  speak  of 
Burke,  the  comprehensive  in  views — 
the  profound  and  searching  in  reason — 
the  con«ummate  in  elocution — the 
high'Souled  and  chivalric  in  feeling. 
We  might  launch  out  freely  and  truly 
on  the  host  of  lesser,  yel  still  first- 
rate  names — Sheridan,  G rattan,  Cur- 
ran,  and  others,  not  inferior  in  their 
department.  We  might  dwell  with  no 
small  satisfaction  on  our  Goldsmith, 
with  whom  England  has  not,  in  his 
own  walk,  one  other  name  to  compare 
— who  first  and  last  brought  to  j»er- 
fection  the  verse  of  Dryden  and  Pope 
— the  natural,  the  simple,  the  irracebd, 
the  pathetic,  the  sublime  without  in- 
flation, the  flowing  without  rrdondaiiee 
— "qui  omnes  fere  scribendi  genus 
tetigit,  et  nullum  tctigit  quod  nou  or- 
navit,"  as  his  great  coteinporary  aud 
friend  has  written  in  the  truth  of  that 
judgment  which  is  uttered  over  the 
tomb,  where  flattery  finds  no  echoes. 
Wc  shall  not  name  the  Hying,  but  as- 
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suredly  there  are  names  among  us  not 
sooo  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  record 
of  after  days.  We  challenge  no  ridi- 
culous comparison  with  our  maternal 
soil — the  land  of  Newton,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Bacon,  the  unrivalled  minds  of 
Europe  : — such  master-spirits  are  no 
the  common  produce  of  their  time. 
We  simply  affirm  our  claim  to  no  small 
catalogue  of  illustrious  men ;  and  we 
□iay  add, that  there  is  a  constant  though 
concealed  stream  of  Irish  talent  flowing 
to  swell  the  mass  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish literature.  We  might,  indeed,  on 
this  head,  point  to  the  public  arena  of 
party  strife,  and  ask  who  are  the  fore- 
most on  either  side,  the  most  effective 
in  appeal,  the  most  allowed  in  power, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  all  Irish,  nearly 
to  a  man.  It  is  an  easy  transition  to 
imagine  this  overflow  reduced  within 
its  channel,  and  spreading  the  light  of 
civilization  at  home.  We  have  said 
to  imagine,  because,  in  truth,  many  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome,  and  time 
must  have  brought  forth  many  changes 
before  this  desirable  consummation  is 
to  be  reached.  But  it  lies  within  the 
fair  scope  of  exertion,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
no  vain  or  useless  object  to  fix  upon. 
It  is  to  be  looked  for  from  enlightened 
effort ;  aud  we  are  disposed  further  to 
point  it  out  as  a  result  in  the  course  of 
a  progress  which  has  actually  set  in. 

Already  there  is  a  change  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  In  the  wildest  burst 
of  the  storm  there  is  a  still  small  voice 
among  the  elements  of  wrath,  and  fury, 
and  popular  madness.  A  slow  but  grow- 
ing sense  of  their  delusion  is  stealing  from 
rank  to  rank  among  the  people  so  long 
abused — the  false  pledge,  redeemed  by 
accumulated  lies,  has  grown  almost  too 
broad  and  black  for  infatuation's  self  to 
mistuke  for  any  thing  divine  or  good. 
Tne  language  of  truth  and  right  have 
acquired  an  expansive  and  still  ex- 
panding influence  and  authority  ;  and 
there  is  among  the  higher  and  nobler 
class  of  spirits  a  trustful  expectation  of 
more  congenial  times,  when  the  winter 
shall  be  past,  the  rain  over  and  gone, 
aud  the  flowers  shall  appear  on  the 
earth.  Even  amid  the  din  of  party 
there  is  a  growing  desire  to  revert  to 
more  permanent  and  standard  thoughts 
and  things ;  and  in  the  waste  of  a  de- 
praved literature,  a  strong  spirit  of 
just  and  true  criticism  is  beginning  to 
indicate  the  approach  of  that  spirit  of 
refinement  and  severe  good  taste  which 
is  now  wanting  to  correct,  reduce, 
chasten,  and  harmonize  the  tumultuous 


and  turbid  exuberance  of  our  unprin- 
cipled and  random  literature. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  civilization, 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  to 
advance  onwards  towards  perfection. 
This  may  not  be  reached,  because  the 
distance  is  infinite,  and  the  course  in- 
terrupted. In  observing  this  impor- 
tant principle,  we  must  always  make 
allowance  for  small  indications,  such  as 
must  seem  trifling  to  unphilosophical 
understandings.  This  must  be  our 
apology  for  noticing  the  continued 
efforts  and  failures  of  the  Dublin  press 
for  some  years  back,  to  produce  peri- 
odical works.  The  vast  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  intellectual  excitemeut,  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  coarse 
stimulus  of  political  feeling  and  action 
among  the  middle  classes,  had  the 
natural  consequence  of  bringing  more 
mind  into  action.  The  pressure  of 
intellectual  effort  soon  began  to  fiud 
or  make  channels  for  itself.  As  we 
have  noticed  already,  England,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  Scotland  afforded  rapid 
outlets,  and  by  absorbing,  concealed 
the  abundance  of  the  production ;  but 
at  the  same  time  numerous  literary 
productions  of  a  more  youthful,  un- 
trained, and  therefore  transient  and 
obscure  character,  also  began  to  spring 
up  season  after  season,  into  an  exis- 
tence scarcely  known  beyond  the 
writers  themselves,  who  paid  the  cost, 
and  with  juvenile  admiration  exulted 
in  their  unfledged  authorship  ;  for  they 
were  for  the  most  part  boys,  receiving 
their  first  bent  from  a  spirit  that  was 
in  the  time.  To  these  we  have  ground 
for  adding,  there  was  no  small  acces- 
sion trom  the  humblest  walks  of  handi- 
craft occupation.  The  books  had  no 
sale,  and  the  writers  no  payment ;  it 
was  a  labour  of  love,  and  all  seemed 
willing  to  contribute  their  share.  The 
tinker's  well-trained  ear  betrayed  itself 
in  the  harmonious  jingle  of  his  rhyme  ; 
the  tailor  vindicated  his  goose  by 
swan-like  notes  ;  printers*  devils  were 
evoked  by  most  unheard-of  incanta- 
tions, ana  uttered  strange  responses. 
All  Castle-street  chimed  together  in 
*  Kidderminster  stuff',''  and  Thomas- 
street  answered  "from  its  misty shroud.'* 
Thus  one  gay  swarm  followed  another, 
and  was  swept  into  the  stream  of 
oblivion.  Experience  pronounced  their 
epitaph  as  they  disappeared — tinker 
and  tailor  became  sadder  and  wiser 
men — and  it  became  perceptible  that 
essays  and  poems  were  not  altogether 
to  be  compassed  by  plain  stitch  and. 
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solder ;  and  that  even  Lilly  and  Voster, 
Euclid  and  Murray  mu<  undergo 
some  important  transmutations  in  the 
mind,  before  they  were  likely  to 
effloresce  in  the  form  of  readable  lite- 
rature. The  county  of  Kerry  itself, 
famous  time  otit  of  mind  for  its  Lati- 
uity,  could  uot  support  a  literary  effort 
which  wanted  the  essential  principle 
by  which  all  successful  effort  thrives, 
the  sinews  of  war  and  commerce,  money. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  had  the  effect  of  re- 
pressing for  a  single  season,  the  laud- 
able efforts  thus  begun  ;  and  as  the 
youthful  writers  grew  more  ripe,  they 
now  and  then  exhibited  transient 
gleams  of  higher  pretension  and  even 
occasionally  brought  out  flashes  of  very 
considerable  power ;  but  it  was  alwo- 
lutely  impossible  they  could  have 
in  the  bulk  a  material  success,  beyond 
that  we  have  described.  Patriotism 
itself  could  not  find  heroism  to  read, 
still  less  pay  for  such  callow  literature. 
The  mere  desire  of  public  good  never 
has,  or  ought  to  retain  the  efforts  of 
any  marketable  mind  i  and  as  it  sprung 
np  to  maturity  the  effective  talent  of 
the  country  found  its  level  and  its 
price.  It  obtained  from  the  profitable 
wisdom  of  our  neighbours  that  value 
which  all  should  seek  who  have  any 
thing  which  they  have  the  power  and 
right  to  dis|>ose  of.  The  tulent  of  the 
successful  writer,  is  the  result  of  much 
labour,  and  that  of  the  severest  kind — 
it  is  the  mature  fruit  of  many  trials,  and 
often  the  result  of  a  waste  of  the  better 
years  of  lifie,  and  of  many  of  the  hap- 
pier sensibilities  of  our  nature — melted 
down  into  that  crucible  over  which  the 
student  broods  in  the  fever  of  ambition, 
and  the  sorrow  of  hope  deferred,  for 
the  visionary  prize  of  some  surviving 
fame,  so  hardly  won,  and  so  invidiously 
allowed. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  indispensible 
preliminary  to  the  desirable  object  of 
calling  home  our  scattered  forces,  and 
concentrating  those  lights  which  were  so 
long  losing  themselves  in  the  full-orbed 
day  of  England  and  Scotland,  into  a 
native  and  home  existence,  that  this 
operation  should  commence,  where 
alone  all  that  is  permuneut  or  effective 
can  commence,  with  the  public-spirited 
and  enterprising  trade.  But  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  were  seem- ' 
ingly  insurmountable.  The  name  of 
Dublin  on  a  title-page  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  neglect,  and,  in  the  case  of 
periodical  literature,  it  was  too  truly 
the  indication  of  youthful  incompe- 


tence, while  many  of  the  English  pe- 
riodicals had  no  unprofitable  possession 
of  the  tables  of  the  Irish  gentry.  A 
strong  prepossession  of  this  nature, 
combined  with  the  usual  caprice  of 
fashion  to  exclude  every  thing  of  home 
growth.    Capita),  enterprise,  patience 
and  no  small  portion  of  experieuce, 
were  necessary  to  obtain  even  a  chance 
of  fair  trial.    A  combination  of  ac- 
cepted writers,  who  had  already  se- 
cured the  voice  of  criticism  and  public 
notice,  was  to  be  secured  at  consider- 
able cost ;  the  loss  attendant  on  such 
undertakings,    under    such  circum- 
stance.', was  to  be  sustained  ;  and  the 
risk  of  the  more  serious  loss  conse- 
quent ou  failure,  w  here  all  had  failed, 
to  be  dared. 

How  we  have  entered  upon  and 
triumphed  over  these  disadvantage* 
needs  not  to  be  dwelt  on.  We  trust 
that  the  bold  experiment  may  be  felt 
to  be  so  far  successful.  Oftbis  the 
public  may  rest  secure ;  and  this  upon 
the  strength  of  an  obvious  commercial 
principle,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
most  extreme  infatuation  can  lose  sight; 
that  we  have  not  one  permanent  cVm- 
tributor,  who  has  not  been  received  in 
the  pages  of  our  most  successful  co- 
temporary  periodicals,  and  who  has 
not  met  the  undoubted  testimony  of 
public  applause,  or  the  approval  of 
authorized:  criticism.  To  vouch  for 
the  merit  of  every  article,  or  even  of 
every  monthly  number,  would  be  al>- 
surd  ;  to  such  praise  no  periodical  is 
entitled.  Having  taken  the  best  steps 
to  ensure  the  cooperation  of  mature 
and  able  men,  we  must  abide  by  their 
inequalities  and  trust  to  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers.  Let  it  be  felt  that, 
if  indulgence  were  to  be  claimed  in  any 
case,  it  is  in  ours.  Yet  we  ask  no  indul- 
gence, though  we  are  grateful  for  the 
justice  which  we  cordially  acknowledge 
to  have  received  from  the  public.  It  is 
in  truth  among  the  best  indications  of 
these  distracted  times,  that  our  country 
should  have  produced  her  first  success- 
ful attempt  at  native  literature,  and 
that  a  decided  and  uncompromising 
political  tone  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
eliciting  any  respectable  reproof  among 
our  radical  contemporaries. 

We  must  conclude  our  summary, 
and  we  fear  too  meagre  notice,  by  a 
brief  enumeration  of  the  public  advan- 
tages to  be  hoped  for  from  this  under- 
taking. To  appreciate  them  by  the 
mere  success  of  a  magazine,  would  be 
unjust.    To  retain  at  home,  a  large 
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portion  of  our  native  genius  and  learn- 
ing is  a  fir*t  and  obvious  advantage;  to 
give  encouragement  and  hope  to  more; 
to  awaken  that  literary  tone  which 
humanizes  polishes  and  adorns  private 
life ;  to  shed  a  civilized  grace  over  the 
name  of  Ireland  in  foreign  countries  ; 
to  jiive  a  home  direction  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  better  mind  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  spend  fortune  and  talent 
abroad  ;  to  attract  capital  and  enterprize 
to  our  shore  ;  and,  by  shewing  the  way, 
awaken  that  life  in  the  Irish  publishing 
trade,  which  alone  is  wanting  to  raise 
us  to  the  level  of  our  neighbours. 
One  successful  adventure  is  but  the 
step  to  another;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
but  those  which  arise  from  long-cling- 
ing prejudices,  why  Dublinshould  not  be 
the  centre  of  Irish  cultivation,  iu  all 
that  improves  and  humanizes.  An 
Irish  press  may.  we  trust,  well  supply 
the  place  which  a  native  legislature 
once  held — a  focus  of  talent,  and  a 
nursery  for  the  production  of  eminent 
men.    It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  the  tone  of  society,  that  taste, 
knowledge  and  every  sentiment  which 
belongs  to  cultivated  society,  does  not 
gain  power  and  influence  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  minds  professedly  devoted 
to  polite  literature.    In  the  Scottish 
metropolis  society,  through  all  its  cir- 
clea,  takes  its  impulses  from  a  few  in- 
dividual centres  ;  and  these  impulses 
are,  by  an  insensible  but  sure  process, 
communicated    from    rank    to  rank 
through  many  a  widening  circle,  until 
they  embrace  the  land.    Such,  as  far 
as  we  can  express  it  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  benefit  we  propose,  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  we  depend. 

In  throwing  these  reflections  before 
our  readers,  we  have  studiously  endea- 
voured to  keep  within  the  level  of  or- 
dinary experience  and  observation, 
and  to  avoid  tasking  attention  by  any 
elaborate  analysis  of  social  causes  or 
workings ;  nor  have  we  aimed  to  lead 
the  reader  into  detail,  further  than  the 
distinct  statement  of  our  view  abso- 
lutely required.  The  time  is  not  yet 
arrived  when  we  may  securely  launch 
into  the  depths  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual history  ;  topics  of  more  imme- 
diate interest  engross  the  public  ear, 
and  the  sense  to  which  we  would  ap- 
peal, is  yet  but  a  "  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for/'  Yet, 
having  *  begun  and  continued  our 
labors,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  their 
importance  to  this  country,  we  enter- 
tain a  sanguine  assurance  of  their  suc- 
cess* and  it  is  our  settled  conviction, 


that  when  calmer  and  more  prosperous 
days  shall  allow  the  public  mind  to 
look  back  on  this  troubled  period,  with 
a  view  undisturbed  by  party  strife, 
that  these  efforts  will  be  recollected  as 
among  the  first  favorable  gleams  of 
national  amelioration,  and  that  it 
will  be  deemed  no  trivial  incident  of 
an  eventful  time,  that  has  brought  so 
far  towards  maturity  the  first  literary 
journal  on  the  settled  principles  of 
commerce. 

Our  valuable,  extensive,  and  still  ex- 
tending circulation,  with  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  public  press,  which  has 
every  where  laid  aside  party  feeling 
to  cheer  us  on,  may  sufficiently  attest 
that  we  do  not  overrate  our  success. 
Difference  of  opinion  has  not  withheld 
the  impartial  approlmtion  of  our  oppo- 
nents ;  and  they  who  from  their  posi- 
tion arc  most  likely  to  appreciate  the 
influence  of  public  causes  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  erred,  in  thus  setting 
their  friendly  stamp  on  our  preten- 
sions. 

Of  our  contributors  we  have  already 
dropped  some  words.  The  well-known 
convention,  which  throws  a  transpa- 
rent veil  over  the  names  of  periodical 
writers,  makes  it  impossible  to  allude 
to  these  gentlemen  otherwise  than  col- 
lectively. But  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  speak  doubtfully  or  equivo- 
cally of  persons  whose  talents  do 
honour  to  their  country,  and  whose 
names  are  for  the  greater  part  to  be 
recorded  iu  her  historic  wreath  We 
would  not  exchange  our  contributors 
for  those  of  any  other  periodical  in  the 
empire  ;  though  the  public  may  feel 
assured,  that,  in  proportion  as  our 
means  increase  with  our  circulation, 
no  effort  shall  be  wanting  to  secure 
whatever  power  of  talent,  or  weight  of 
name,  the  best  mind  of  the  day  affords. 
This  is  but  the  natural  operation  of 
that  commercial  process  which  is  the 
basis  of  every  rational  undertaking. 
One  fact,  connected  with  this  topic, 
may  be  stated  as  serving  to  exhibit,  in 

f>art,  the  natural  underworking  of  a 
iterary  establishment  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  enormous  mass  of  clever 
manuscripts  of  every  kind — poetry, 
essays,  reviews,  tales,  critical  disserta- 
tions, without  measure  or  respite — 
which  flow  monthly  on  our  hands,  so 
as  to  make  the  task  of  selection  impos- 
sible to  ordinary  diligence;  and  inser- 
tion— had  we  a  number  for  every  day 
in  the  year, — quite  out  of  the  question : 
from  this,  we  say,  it  w  ill  at  once  ap- 
pear to  what  an  extent  the  faculties  of 
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the  national  mi  ml  are  set  to  work,    that  we  would  shut  ourselves  out  from 
Thus,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  will  it   a  fair  and  manly  use  of  the  weapons  of 
be  seen  how  we  humanize  the  land,    party  controversy,  which  are  flashing 
However  inflamed  by  local  discontent   and  circling  round  our  ears  w  herever 
or  party  feeling— however  maddened    we  turn.    Such  dastardly  discretion 
by  agitation,  or  exasperated  by  religious    never  gains  its  cowardly  object  ;  it 
animosity — the  moment  we  appear  in    cannot  serve  our  friends,  or  gain  the 
the  remotest  village,  where  there  is    respect  of  our  honourable  adversaries; 
half-a-crown  to  purchase,  or  a  tongue   u  to  be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or 
to  read  us,  a  new  spirit  falls  over  the   suffering."      We   are  conservative  ; 
minds  of  men.     The  village  orator   and  no  feeble  vacillation  shall  dis- 
leaps  from  his  tub,  and  tunes   his    honor  our  steady  and  upright  strength, 
genius  to  romance  and  song  ;  the  black-    We  cannot  assent  to  ,the  suspicious 
smith  stops  swallowing  the  tailors    friendship  that  would  counsel  an  ira- 
news,  and  commits  his  glowinz  inspi-    potent  moderation,  where  vigor  and 
ration  to  the  post ;  the  apothecary  and    intrepid  activity  prompt  to  rough  col- 
the  ganger  make  up  their  recent  cool-   lision  ;  we  laugh  to  Scorn  the  silly  re- 
ness,  and  an  able  treatise  on  things  in    preach  of  newspaper  politics.  We 
general  finds  its  way  to  our  desk. —   assert  and  shall  not  relinquish  our 
Every  public  road,  that  converge*  to   right  to  Ming  aside  our  literary  tiara— > 
our  dwelling,  from  every  quarter  of  the    our  jewelled  wand,  with  which  we  sit 
land,  sends  in  its  daily  torrent  of  wit    pointing  oracularly  to  the  destinies  of 
and  inspiration,  to  testify  our  influence,    the  nation,  and  leaping  down  into  the 
and  the  extent  of  our  fame,  and  to  give    thronged  arena,  to  lay  about  us  among 
solid  assurance  that  Ireland  is  at  her   our  friends  of  the  press,  as  long  and  as 
humanities,  and  that  our  circulation  is    stoutly  as  our  spirit  impels.  Our 
a  mission  of  light  and  power.    Our    friends  of  the  daily  press  are,  we  con. 
numerous  extern  contributors    have    tend,  excellent  companions,  and  we  do 
indeed  reason  to  be  grateful  to  us,    not  shrink  from  the  comparison.  But, 
both  for  what  we  have  done  for  them,   this  point  being  saved,  there  is  another 
and  for  what  we  have  left  undone  ;   consideration  of   much  importance, 
the  gentle  excitement  of  their  talent,    which  we  shall  keep  in  view,  so  far  as 
and  the  discreet  concealment  of  their   our  purposes  and  duties  admit,  "  ex- 
dulness ; — some  we  have  encouraged   ceptis   cxcipiendii,"   as    the  worthy 
—some  we  have  laughed  at — some    prior  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey  is  recorded 
advised  to  try  some  other  amusement   to  have  said  upon  a  very  similar  occa- 
— but  all  with  paternal  tenderness,  and    sion.    In  our  column  the  inflamrnatory 
in  the  confidential  secrecy  of  office,   topics  of  the  month  will  mostly  be 
Petulant  remonstrances  we  have  re-   found  to  appear  through  the  softening 
ceived    with   dignified    forbearance  ;    medium  of  afterthought,  and  when  they 
appeals  to  our  patriotism,  with  a  bland    have  already  in  some  degree  under- 
smile  of  compassion  ;  offers  of  canvass    gone  the  siding  of  public  opinion, 
for  readers,  on  the  score  of  some  pro-    They  may  thus  be  expected,  so  far  as 
saic  ineptitude,  or  dribbling  common-    may  be,   to   appear  comparatively 
place  of  rhyme,  we  have  heard  in    divested  of  the  rancorous  tone,  and  of 
silent  scorn.    But  this  indeed  is  a  sub-   the  irritating,  degrading  and  disgust- 
ject  in  itself.  iug  personality  which  is  offensive  to 

We  hav«?  made  no  allusion  to  our  the  mind  of  a* gentleman,  to  whatever 
political  functions.  These,  amongst  party  he  may  be  attached.  So  far  as  , 
our  own  peculiar  friends  and  sup-  the  topic  before  our  notice  shall  admit 
porters,  need  no  prai«e,  and  can  con-  of  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to  take  our 
vey  no  recommendation  to  those  who  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  principle, 
differ  from  us.  Yet,  even  on  this  topic  and  to  enlarge  the  compass  of  political 
there  are  some  general  oliservations  of  discussion  by  historical  and  philoso- 
much  importance  to  be  observed  in  the  phical  views.  Thus  may  we  nope  to 
conduct  of  a  periodical  like  this.  One  supply  a  momentous  desideratum  in 
of  the  general  advantages  which  we  the  state-craft  of  the  day,  which  is  not 
have  at  least  in  our  power,  and  within  less  remarkable  for  its  ability  in  the 
the  scope  of  our  plan,  is  the  more  labyrinth  of  small  details  and  expedi-  | 
general  and  historic  aspect  with  which  encies  which  fill  our  eyes  and  ears  on 
political  events  may  be  invested  in  the  every  side,  than  for  its  near-sighted- 
more  deliberate  retrospect  of  the  ness,  as  to  directions  and  results,  the 
month.  We  do  not  desire  to  be  mis-  natural  effect  of  superficial  and  narrow 
understood  into  the  absurd  notion,  views. 
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Tut  parliamentary  campaign  has  com-  to  the  Irish  Conservatives,  and  chal- 
menced,  and  commenced  exactly  as  we  lenged  them  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
could  have  desired.  The  ministry  pro-  stance  by  which  the  most  captious  im« 
voked  a  discussion  on  the  state  of  Ire-  pugners  of  the  measures  of  the  Lord 
land,  and  have  been  signally  defeated.  Lieutenant  could  prove  the  justice  of 
In  one  respect,  it  has  made  us  think  their  accusations, 
better  of  them  than  we  did  brf.re.  It  He  instanced,  as  deserving  of  parti- 
is  hard  to  believe  that  they  could  have  cular  commendation,  the  res  -luiion  of 
been  fully  aware  of  "the  fantastic  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  uot  to  avail 
tricks"  of  their  Irish  Chief  Governor,  himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  crown  in 
or  of  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  the  challenge  of  jurors;  and  more  than 
the  Protestant  population  of  this  coun-  insinuated,  that  former  law-officers 
try  have  been  exposed,  since  his  ar-  abused  that  prerogative  of  office,  to  the 
rival,  when  they  boldly  volunteered  to  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  the  per- 
share  the  responsibilities  of  his  misgo-  version  of  justice.  With  respect  to 
▼eminent,  and  even  to  demand  praise  the  latter  assertion,  we  must  always  be- 
for  the  wisdom  and  the  impartiality  of  lieve,  that  a  gentleman  does  not,know- 
his  administration.  And  it  is  also  but  ingly,  state  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  and, 
justice  to  them  to  acknowledge,  that  therefore,  we  ascribe  to  gross  ignorance 
no  meu  could  have  seemed  more  over-  the  statement  by  which  his  Lordship 
whelmed  by  a  sense  of  condemnation,  had  been  deceived  ;  but,  with  respect 
than  they  appeared,  when  the  astound-  to  the  former,  never  did  an  unfortunate 
iag  array  ot  facts,  which  were  deployed  advocate  experience  confutation  more 
against  them  by  the  skill  and  the  abi-  confounding. 

lit?  of  Sergeant  Jackson,  routed,  and       The  debate  is  too  recent  to  justify  ui 

threw  into  irretrievable  confusion,  their  in  referriug  at  any  length  to  Sergeant 

presumptuous  anticipations.  Jackson's  powerful  exposure  of  this" 

And  is  it  possible,  we  ask  ourselves,  part  of  the  ministerial  case.  Suffice  it 
that  they  could  have  been  so  grossly  to  say,  that  the  English  members  were 
ignorant  as  they  seemed,  of  the  doings  astounded.  The  ca«e  to  which  he  al- 
in  Ireland  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  luded  was  simply  this  : — A  Protestant 
that  men,  charged  with  the  concerns  of  family,  named  Carter,  resideut  in  the 
this  mighty  empire,  could  have  been  Queen's  County,  were  tenants  of  Lord 
either  so  miserably  incompetent,  or  so  Maryborough,  for  a  piece  of  land,  for 
c.jlpably  negligent,  as  not  to  be  aware  which  they  paid  rent,  and  to  which 
of  the  tendency,  at  least,  of  almost  every  they  were  justly  emitled.  They  pro- 
one  of  Lord  Mulgravc's  measures,  to  ceeded  to  fence  it ;  but  this  exercise 
foster  the  insolence  and  the  sedition  of  of  their  legal  rights  gave  the  agrarian 
on**  portion  of  the  people,  and  to  depredators  offence,  and  one  of  the  fa- 
chill  the  loyalty,  outrage  the  feelings,  roily  was  so  severely  beaten,  that  he 
and  destroy  the  property  of  the  other,  lust  his  seines,  and  is,  we  believe,  at 
And  yet,  either  such  ignorance  or  such  this  moment,  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic 
negligence  can  alone  account  for  the  a«ylum.  The  elder  member  of  the 
astonishing  confidence  with  which  Lord  family  they  murdered.  Nor  was  this 
John  Rtmcll  threw  down  the  gauntlet  appalling  outrage  done  in  a  comer. — 
Vol.  IX.  2  c 
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The  supposed  guilty  parties  were  well 
known.  They  were  indicted  for  the 
murder.  One  very  generally  suspected 
to  have  been  assisting  in  the  perpetra- 
tiou  of  the  crime,  appeared  in  court, 
and  assisted  the  culprits  in  their 
challenges,  while  the  crown-solicitor 
was  compelled,  by  his  instructions,  to 
sit  by,  and  see  a  jury  sworn,  from  whom 
a  righteous  verdict  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. The  consequence  was,  as 
lnkrhl  be  anticipated,  that  justice  was 
defeated.  The  indictment  was  tried  at 
auother  assizes  ;  and,  the  same  prac- 
tice of  not  putting  by  being  persevered 
iu  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  a  convict, 
a  man  who  had  been  tiicd  and  found 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence,  found  his 
way  into  the  jury  box.  and  again  there 
was  no  verdict.  A  third  time  the  ease 
came  on  to  be  tried,  and  with  a  similar 
result,  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The 
law  was  made  a  laughing-stock,  and  the 
crown  lawyers  were  found,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  efficient  protectors  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders. 

Such  was  the  working  of  the  heauti- 
ful  system,  for  which  the  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  took  so  much  credit,  and 
for  which  the  Home  Secretary  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  parliament. 
We  may  add,  as  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
at  length,  that  in  every  other  instance, 
in  which  he  vaunted  of  the  doings  of 
the  Irish  Government,  he  was  not  more 
successful.    The  gros*  partiality  in  the 
appointmcntof  magistrates,  and  revising 
barristers  ;  the  gross  abuse  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  in  the  pardon  of 
offenders ;   the   sweeping  clearances 
made  by  his  Excellency,  in  the  various 
jails,  during  his  peregrinations  through 
the  country  ;  his  marked  patronage  of 
the  new  seditious  association,  which  has 
chiefly  signalized  itself  by  abetting  the 
anti-tithe  conspiracy  ;  the  discounte- 
nance which  Government  has  shown  to- 
wards the  established  clergy,  who  are 
not  deemed  entitled  to  ordinary  pro- 
tection, when  they  proceed  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  vested  rights  ;  all  this 
was  brought  home  to  ministers  with  a 
degree  of  conviction  which  left  nothing 
to  he  desired  ; — and  the  lame  apolo- 
gies by  which  their  scandalous  abuse  of 
power  was  sought  to  be  justified,  did 
not,  for  a  moment,  impose  upon  even 
the  most  sanguine  adherents  of  the  ad- 
ministration.   Insomuch,  that  many  of 
them  were  well  content  to  drop  the 
further  pmgecution  of  the  subje  ct  ;  and, 
although,  like  the  month  of  March,  it 


had  come  in  like  a  lion,  to  suffer  it  to 
go  out  like  a  lamb. 

And  here,  we  cannot  but  congratu- 
late our  fellow-conservatives,  upon  the 
signal  effect  produced  by  the  late  great 
meeting  at  the  Mansion  house  in  this 
city.  The  resolutions  there  passed, 
were  the  provocatives  by  which  Lord 
John  Russell's  vain-gloiious  statements 
were  called  forth,  and  without  which, 
it  is  probable,  an  opportunity  might 
not  have  been,  as  yet,  afforded,  of 
showing  up  the  pernicious  mispolicy 
of  the  government  in  Ireland.  But  he 
himself  compelled  the  production  of 
the  evidence  by  which  he  stands  con- 
demned. When  he  discovered  his 
error,  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  could  not  forbid  the  expo- 
sures which  he  defied  ;  and  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  hoped  to  exhibit  as 
false  or  exaggerated,  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  proved  to  demonstration. 

Nor  can  we  take  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  without  commending  the- 
industry  and  the  caution  of  theable 
and  honest  men  by  whom  the  measures 
of  that  great  meeting  were  prepared. 
Their  statements  were  bold  ;  but  they 
were  all  based  upon  such  evidence  as 
could  not  be  refuted,  and,  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  proof,  were  found  to  be 
rather  under  than  over-coloured,  and 
to  involve  even  a  deeper  condemna- 
tion thati  might  at  first  be  apprehended. 
This  was  true  wisdom.    There  is  no- 
thing by  which   the  Conservatives 
would  have  suffered   more  severely, 
than  by  making  any  allegations  which 
could  riot  be  substantiated.    This  was 
the  error  into  which  their  adversaries 
had  hoped  that  they  were  entrapped, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  bade  them  a 
proud  defiance,  in  introducing  his  bill 
for  municipal  corporations.    Had  they 
been  taken  thus  at  Vault,  their  defeat 
and  disgrace  would  have  been  signal  ; 
and  ministers  would  have  commenced 
their  parliamentary  campaign  with  an 
eclat  that  would  have  augured  most 
prosperous  things.    But  the  gTound 
which  they  chose  for  their  field  of 
battle,  was  the   very  one    that  we 
should  have  desired  ;  and  the  onset 
which  was  to  eventuate  in  our  route, 
has  only  terminated  in  their  confusion. 
All  this  is  as  it  should  be  ; — and  again 
and  again  we  would  impress  upon  our 
friends,  that  a  result  so  fortunate  could 
only  have  been  produced,  bv  a  caution 
which  was  as  scrupulous  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  accusatory  statements,  as  the 
eloquence  was  brilliant,  and  the  abi- 
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lily  transcendent,  hy  which  they  were 
brought  home  to  the  conviction  of  par- 
liament. 

Amongst  the  Irish  members  who 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  iin- 
TKirtAnt  occasion.  Sergeant  Jackson 
oeld  the  first  place.  Hut  he  was  ably 
s*»couded  by  ouf  city  member,  Mr. 
West,  who,  in  a  maiden  speech,  gave 
prumise  of  a  degree  of  senatorial 
eminence,  for  w  hich,  from  the  modesty 
of  his  general  demeanour,  all  but  his 
intimate  friends  were  unprepared.  Mr. 
Shaw  ably  supported  his  high  parlia- 
mentary reputation ;  and  Emerson 
Tennent  was  brilliant  and  powerful. 
What  particularly  pleased  us  in  this 
discussion  was,  that  our  friends  pro- 
duced no  more  of  their  case  than 
was  just  necessary  to  meet  the  state- 
ments of  their  opponents.  We,  who 
know  what  that  case  is,  know  how 
much  remaius  behind  ;  and,  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for  bringing  it  for- 
ward iu  its  full  strength,  we  promise 
our  readers  disclosures  which  will 
equally  move  their  astonishment  and 
their  indignation. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  defeat,  (for 
although  there  was  no  division,  the 
discussion  was  felt  as  a  defeat,)  which 
ministers  sustained  upon  moving  for 
leave  to  introduce  the  municipal  bill,  a 
great  deal  of  very  idle  (masting  has 
taken  place,  because  of  the  majority 
of  eighty,  by  which,  in  its  subsequent 
stage,  it  was  supported.  This  may  do 
very  well  to  deceive  those  who  reside 
at  a  distance ;  but,  with  those  who 
more  truly  understand  the  matter,  it 
passes  for  very  little  indeed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  fell  short  by  six  of  the 
last  division,  upon  what  was,  substan- 
tially, the  same  question,  in  the  lust 
session ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  a 
defalcation  of  twenty-two  Conservative  a, 
who  were  absent  without  paits.  This 
latter  event  is,  indeed,  a  ground  of 
mortification,  and  shows,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  a  degree  ol  remissness  in  the 
defenders,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  assailants  of  our  institutions.  Iu 
the  second  place,  no  less  than  fourteen 
Conservatives  voted  in  the  majority  ; 
not  being  able  to  bring  themselves  to 
condemn,  without  a  crime,  the  old  cor- 
porations. For  this  feoliru:,  we  can 
make  much  allowance  ;  us  iu  truth  we 
participate  in  it  to  a  great  degree  our- 
nelves.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  fa  id, 
that  no  unwillingness  has  been  ex- 
pressed, on  the  part  of  our  corporate 
bodies,  to  surrender,  upon  the  terms 
pro|K>sed  by  the  conservative  leaders, 
their  ancient  privileges  and  prescrip- 


tions ;  and,  u  volenti  rum  JU  injuria." 
But,  if  this  concession  is  extorted  by 
the  unprincipled  violence  of  a  tyran- 
nous majority  ;  if  it  be  not  a  conces- 
sion to  reason,  but  to  faction,  we  can- 
not but  honour  the  virtuous  men,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  however  mistakenly, 
ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  their 
friends,  because  in  their  judgments, 
expediency  should  never  be  preferred 
to  justice. 

The  question,  indeed,  was  one,  upon 
whieh,  of  all  other*,  the  ministers  felt 
themselves  strongest.     A  large  ma- 
jority had  been   already  j  ledged  to 
them    upon    it,  and   this  majority 
was  kept  up  by  the  threat  of  a  dis- 
solution, in  case  of  any  considerable 
falling  off.  bv  which  very  many  of  them 
knew  well  t\iat  they  would  lose  their 
seats.    The  vaunted  trial  of  strength 
was,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a 
skilful  putting  of  the  best  leg  foremost. 
But,  turn  we  from  the  division  to  the 
debate,  and  never  was  there  a  more 
signal  triumph  than  the  Conservatives 
had  in  argument.    This,  after  all,  is 
the  great  point  to  be  considered.  Let 
any  dispassionate  reader  peruse  the 
speeches  of  the  ministers  and  their 
supporters,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  able  and  honest  men  by  whom 
their  views  and  principles  were  im- 
pugned, and,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
wisdom  and  folly,  fair  intentions  and 
chicanery,  were  never  more  strikingly 
contrasted.    On  the  one  side,  we  have 
intimidation    and    violence;    on  the 
other,  eloquence  and  reason.    On  the 
one  side,  we  have  a  popish  democracy, 
masqtii  ruding  it  under  the  flimsy  dis- 
guise of  constitutional  improvement  ; 
on  the  other,  a  sincere  desire  to  ame- 
liorate, accompanied   by  a  cautious 
avoidance  of  every  thing  which  would 
tend  to  convulse  or  to  destroy.  The 
patronizi  rs  of  the  normal  schools  of 
agitation,  would  fain  communicate  a 
sort  of  political  St.  Yitus's  dance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  quivering  excitability  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.     Faulklaml's   prayer,  "peace, 
peace,"  is  that  which  tin.'  Conservatives 
consider  the  desideratum  iu  thi<  unhap- 
py country  ;  and  they  are,  accoidiugly, 
willing  to  take  power  from  one  party, 
without  conferring  it  on  the  irther. 
Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  that 
the  masterly  speeches,  iu  which  their 
views  upon  this  subject    have  been 
made  known  to  the  public,  shall  not, 
in  due  time,  produce  their  due  effect, 
and  give  rise  to  a  feeling  out  of  doors 
which  may  very  soon  produce  a  sen- 
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sible  effect  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  convince 
even  the  tyrannous  majority  that  there 
is  yet  a  power  by  which  tney  may  be 
controlled. 

There  was*  no  one  by  whom  the  true 
character  of  the  IrUh  municipal  mea- 
sure, was  more  convincingly  presented 
to  the  house,  than  by  Lord  Stanley. 
Here,  said  the  noble  lord,  is  a  measure, 
which  we,  the  Conserva  rives,  believe  to 
involve  the  destruction  of  the  Irish 
church  ;  which  the  radical  supporters 
of  ministers  cxultingly  declare,  must 
involve  its  destruction  ;  but  which  the 
residue  of  the  house,  the  miserable, 
**  monopolising  minority,"  who  con- 
stitute the  immediate  ministerial  party, 
persist  in  declaring,  must  be  benefi- 
cial to  that  church,  and  that  its  passing 
into  a  law  will  ensure  its  conservation! 
Could  any  thing  more  clearly  prove, 
either  their  dishonesty,  or  their  infa- 
tuation ? 

But  he  spoke  to  an  assembly  upon 
whom  argument  was,  on  that  occasion 
at  least,  thrown  away.  The  House  of 
Lords  will,  we  hope,  appreciate,  and 
act  upon,  the  view  which  was  so  con- 
tumaciously rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  truth,  they  should  con- 
sider that  there  was  in  that  house  a 
large  majority  against  the  bill ;  for  the 
majority  was  quite  overwhelming  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  that  it  must  be 
destructive  of  Protestant  institutions. 
The  numbers,  computing  radicals  and 
conservatives,  by  whom  that  proposi- 
tion has  been  affirmed,  are  422 ;  those 
by  whom  it  has  been  negatived  amount 
Only  to  142.  There  is  thus  a  clear 
majority  of  2i)0,  who  either  oppose  the 
bill  or  glory  in  it,  upon  the  express 
ground,  that  it  must  lead,  directly,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Irish  church  ;  so  that 
the  Lords  should  not  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  dismissing  it,  if  that  be  not  a 
ground  ujn»n  which  it  may  be  recom- 
mended to  their  adoption.' 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  feature  in 
the  whole  discussion  was,  the  beastly 
barbarity  with  which  Lord  John  Mus- 
sel ridiculed  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish 
clergy.  He  described  them  as  senti- 
mentalists, affecting  a  distress  which 
they  did  not  feel ;  that  they  found,  - 

"  Such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
They  wouW  not.  If  they  could  be  gay ;" 

that  they  "  reminded  him  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Spectator,  who  had  been 
reading  a  number  of  medical  books, 
and,  in  consequence  of  perusing  a 
work  on  asthma,  had  imagined  himself, 
for  three  weeks,  affected  with  that  dis- 


ease. He  then  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  reading  a  great  many  scien- 
tific treatises  on  gout,  he  found  one 
morning  that  he  had  got  all  the  symp- 
toms of  gout  except  the  pain.* 

It  is  thus  that  a  minister  of  the 
crown  describes  the  present  condition 
of  the  plundered  and  persecuted  Irish 
clergy!  Oh,  with  what  delight  must 
the  wolves  of  popery  have  gloated  over 
this  unfeeling  banter!  Affected  distress! 
Fancied  misery!  Is  ita  fable  that  Irvine 
Whitty  was  stoned  to  death?  Is  it  a 
fable  that  Houston,  and  Fergusson,  and 
Going  have  been  barbarously  mur- 
dered ?  Is  it  a  fable  that  hundreds  of 
blameless  and  educated  gentlemen, 
whose  only  offence  is  that  they  are 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
are,  this  moment,  either  exiles  from 
their  homes,  or  pining,  with  their  help- 
less families,  in  penury  and  destitution? 
Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  clergy  ?  And  shall  a  minister  of 
the  crown  have  the  brutal  hardihood 
to  hold  them  up,  in  their  misery,  to  the 
grinning  mockery  of  the  papists  and 
radicals  in  parliament ;  and,  instead  of 
devising  a  remedy  for  the  heavy 
grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
turn  out  the  sufferers,  as  it  were,  to 
make  sport  for  their  tormentors ! 

Oh,  where  has  gone  the  old  spirit  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  f*  The 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  honour!  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity!  Time 
was,  when  the  insolence  of  the  heart- 
less declaimer  would  have  m  t  the 
merited  rebuke ;  when  robbery  would 
not  be  deemed  less  flagrant,  because 
the  objects  of  it  were  helpless  church- 
men ;  nor  murder  less  appalling,  be- 
cause Prote8taut  clergymen  were  the 
victims!  But  our  reformers  "have 
changed  all  that."  The  blood-stained 
tithe  conspirators  are  now  become  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  and  commiseration  ; 
and,  lest  they  should  halt  or  falter  in 
their  purpose,  a  British  minister  does 
not  feel  it  unbecoming  to  make  light 
of  the  sufferings  which  they  cause,  by 
holding  up  the  unoffending  sufferers, 
whose  wretchedness  could  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  to  the  scorn  or  the  con- 
tumely of  the  British  parliament! 
Truly,  no  such  encouragement  was 
needed,  to  stimulate  them  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  blood  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  improve  upon  Lord  John  Russell's 
hint,  it  will  only  be  because  they  feci 
assured  that  enough  has  been  already 
done  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of 
their  darling  object. 

Well  was  H  observed  by  Mr  West 
in  allusion  to  the  Home  Secretary's  uv 
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solent  taunt,  that  the  insurance  office  serve  it,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  others 

had  a  different  tale.    The  following  are  concerned,  it  shall  not  assist  yon  in 

case  he  mentioned  as  within  his  own  the  enforcement  of  your  own  ;  and,  in 

knowledge  •   every  instance  in  which  an  individual 

«Mr.  Eyre,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  »  convicted  of  combining  to  resist  the 

escaped  agnation  bv  an  accident    He  jurt  dteillMdi   of  the  clergyman,  he 

shall  be  disabled  from  recovering  his 


sought  to  ensure  his  life,  being  unable  to  •niUI  ?e  o  .au.tu  irom  reco*enng  ».» 

quit  his  pariah,  and  received  the  following  ?wn  j-t  debts  bv  any  process  of  law, 

letter-  in  a  court  of  justice."   This  would  ap- 

«  •  Ailimce  AMurmoce  office,  pear  to  us  to  be  a  simple  and  an  adc- 

ParsonVtown,  Jan.  wTi8S7.  quate  remedy,  and  it  surely  would  be 

" «  Deas  Sia, — The  Alliance  Fire  As-  no  more  tnan  fair  retaliation.    It  would 

turance  Office  are  unwilling  to  entertain  supersede  at  once  all  necessity  for  a 

iraoces  on  property  belonging  to  clergy-  resort  to  violence.    Writs  of  rebellion 


men,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland.    I  neecj  no  more  ^  heard  of;  and  every 

am  directed,  therefore,  to  request  you  to  OQe>  even  tne  cu]pTits  themselves,  must 

receive  back  the  amount  of  your  premium  reC0gnjae  something   like  retributive 

and  duty — Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  most  jugtlce  jn  tne  manner  in  which  projects 

sincerely  yours,  of  spoliation  would  thus  be  made  to 

" '  R "SSE  L'SU  '«er  upon  thei,  in.ento.™  ;  and  tho« 


« *  Rev.  R.  B.  Eyre,  $rc.  $*c. • ' 


who  despised  the  law,  when  the  rights 
of  others  were  to  be  assailed,  found  to 


Yes !    Such  is  the  condition  of  the  their  cost  that  the  law  also  could  laugh 

Irish  Clergy— and  to  this  condition  at  them,  when,  in  their  utmost  need, 

they  have  been  reduced  by  the  neglect  they  implored  its  assistance, 
or  the  connivance  of  an  unprincipled       But  the  English  Radicals  seem  to  be 

administration.     To  our  minds  the  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  papists  have 

remedy  is  as  obvious  as  the  disease,  hitherto  had  it  all  too  much  their  own 

if  there  were  only  those  by  whom  it  way  ;  and,  well  as  they  are  inclined  to 

would  be  sincerely  applied.    Let  the  favour  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish 


defaulters  be  fought  with  their  Church,  and  to  promote  the  establish* 
own   weapons,  and  the  victory  will  mentof  schools  of  normal  agitation,  they 
soon  be  decided  in  favour  of  right  and  cannot  altogether  so  exclusively  patro- 
justice.    They  say,  u  we  will  not  obey  nise  projects  like  these,  as  to  neglect  the 
the  laws.    It  is  true  we  have  all  taken  prosecution  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
our  land  under  least  s  which  render  us  consider  imperial  objects.  Accordingly, 
liable  to  tithe.    An  express  allowance  the  question  of  the  ballot  has  been 
was   made  for  titbe  in  the  original  again  forced  into  discussion  ;  and  the 
agreement.    We  are  perfectly  satisfied  miserable  ministry  were  rescued,  by 
that  if  we  had  not  agreed  to  pay  the  their  Conservative  opponents,  from  a 
tithe,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  defeat,  by  which  they  would  have  beeu 
pav  a  higher  rent ;  and  we  know  very  extinguished.    The  Radicals  mustered 
well  that  the  increase  of  rent  would  strong,  and  showed  increasing  numbers, 
very  considerably  exceed  the  sum  for  They  were  bold  and  confident  in  their 
which  the  claims  of  the  clergymen  may  anticipation  of  final  triumph,  and  must 
be  easily  compounded.    Of  all  this  we  have  been  greatly  elated  by  the  timid 
are  very  well  assured ;  but  what  of  and  equivocating  conduct  of  the  das- 
that.    The  time  has  now  come  when  tards  whom  they  have  so  long  roain- 
we  have  good  friends  in  the  House  of  tained  in  office,  and  who  are  now  made 
Commons,  and  when,  by  a  little  vio-  to  feel  that  a  continuance  of  the  same 
lence  and  bloodshed,  we  can  wrest  from  support  can  only  be  ensured  by  a  de- 
the  clergyman  his  tithe  ; — and  we  are  nurture  from  their  avowed  convictions, 
uot  the  men  to  forego,  for  a  trifle,  so  Yes !    As  far  as  the  Whigs  are  con- 
great  an  advantage."    Now,  we  ask,  cerned,  the  ballot  is  virtually  conceded, 
is  not  this  a  plain,  unvarnished  expo-  Lord  Howick  significantly  declared, 
sition  of  the  views  of  those  who  thus  that,  in  his  opinion,     to  that  com- 
erabody   themselves  in  opposition  to  plexion  things  must  come  at  last."  Such 
the  existing  law  ?    And  if  it  be,  could  is  the  boasted  fruit  of  the  Reform  Bill ! 
anv  thing  be  more  just  than  to  meet  That  bill,  which  was  to  banish  bribery 
them  by  a  counter  project  ?  and  to  say  and  corruption,  and  to  bring  back,  in 
to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you,  con-  electioneering  matters,  the  goldrn  age  of 
fcssedly,  violate  the  law  in  one  in-  perfect  purity  and  freedom !  No  doubt, 
stance,  the  law  will  not  afford  you  pro-  there  are  manv  patriotic  constituents 
tcction  in  another.    If  you  do  not  ob-  who  have  felt  the  period  of  a  coutested 
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election  as  the  season  when  fhey  could 
make  a  golden  harvest.  Bat  we  be- 
lieve no  one  now  doubts  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  which  was  made  by 
one  of  the  Radical  members  Mr. 
Buller;  we  think,  that  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  intimidation  have  increased 
in  a  fearful  degree,  since  that  measure 
by  which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  so  fatally  democrati- 
ciscd.  The  Conservatives  were  at  their 
post  on  thin  occasion,  and  nobly  did 
their  duty.  They  preserved  the  country 
from  the  adoption  of  a  practice  which 
would  have  superadded  hypocrisy  to 
the  baseness  of  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude. Thev  rescued  Ireland  from  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  would 
have  made  returning  officers  of  the 
Irish  priests.  They  defeated  pro  hac 
vice,  the  attempt  to  substitute  the  con- 
fessional box  tor  the  hustings.  There 
is  some  check  at  present  upon  the 
freeholder,  who,  if  he  would  oppose 
his  landlord,  must,  at  least,  oppose  him 
openly.  Let  the  ballot  be  couceded, 
and  he  may  promise  him  openly  his 
support,  while  he  secretly  votes  against 
him.  Thus,  he  can  secure,  at  the  same 
time,  the  rewards  of  honesty,  and  the 
fruits  of  treason.  **  I  would  see  the 
electors,"  said  O'Conncll,  "coming  to 
the  hustings  with  shouts  for  West  and 
Hamilton,  and  voting  for  me."  Such 
are  the  anticipations  of  the  popish 
demagogue,  from  the  measure  which 
he  has  »o  much  at  heart.  He  would 
encourage  in  his  adherents  a  hypo- 
critical concealment  of  their  real  opi- 
nions, and  tench  them  to  delude 'his  ad- 
versaries with  peaceful  words,  while 
their  right  hands  practised  deceit 
against  thetn  !  And  this  is  the  man 
who  disclaims  the  equivocations  taught 
and  commended  in  Dens'  Theology ! 
Oh  !  when  will  the  right-minded  people 
of  England  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
abominations  of  a  system,  which  can 
thus  openly  commend  its  votaries  for 
conduct  which  no  honest  man  could 
regard  with  any  other  feeling  thau  that 
of  indignation  and  abhorrence  ? 

"  They  would  come  shouting  for 
West  and  Hamilton,  and  they  would 
vote  for  me  !"  The  man  who  could 
use  such  language  as  this,  must  be  dead 
to  all  sense  of  moral  obligation.  He 
not  merely  connives  at,  but  exults  in, 
the  profligacy  and  the  hypocrisy  of  his 
supporters.  Nay,  more  ;  he  seems  in- 
sensible to  the  disgrace  of  thus  glorying 
in  his  shame.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  he  were  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
horror  which  must 'be  felt  by  all  right- 


minded  persons  at  so  flagitious  a  de- 
claration.   But  such  is  the  man,  and 
each  is  the  system  ;  and  from  that  man 
and  from  that  system  the  Conserva- 
tives have,  for  this  once  at  least,  pre- 
served the  country.  Can  thev  continue 
to  do  so  much  longer?    That  is  the 
important  question,  which  we  do  not 
pretend  to  solve.    The  solution  of  it 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of 'England.     If  they 
continue  supine  or  indifferent,  while 
pop«Ty  and  radicalism  are  making  such 
fearful  inroads,  the  result  cannot  long 
be  doubtful.    The  active  and  unprin- 
cipled minority  will  soon  become  domi- 
nant over  the  timid,  the  feeble,  and  the 
vacillating  good,  who  will,  at  length, 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  condition, 
but  too  late  to  make  tiny  effectual  re- 
sistance.   If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
timely  bestir  themselves,  all  will  yet 
be  well.    The  country  will  be  made 
aware  of  its  danger.  Associations 
will  be  formed,  by  which  the  regis- 
tries will  be  taken  care  of;  and  pub- 
lications will  be  multiplied  by  which 
good  principles  may  be  diffused.  Upon 
these  two  courses,  humanly  speaking", 
depends  our  political  salvation — to  ne- 
glect them  now  would  be  to  be  passive 
conspirators  against  ourselves.  There 
is  every  thing  to  encourage  us  in  fight- 
ing the  good  fight  of  the  constitution 
with  a  manly  confidence,  if  we  only  be 
true  to  the  principles  which  we  have 
adopted.    Our  cause  is  a  righteous 
cause,  which,  the  more  deeply  it  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  cordially  it  will  be 
approved.    Our  weapons  arc  all  to  be 
found  in  a  state  fit  for  immediate  use, 
in  the  old  armoury  of  the  Constitution. 
We  practise  no  deception — we  need 
no  concealment.    Let  the  ruffians  who 
wish  to  trude  upon  election  influence, 
and  who  would  find  it  convenient  to 
keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
while  they  break  it  to  the  hope,  con- 
tend for  the  ballot    It  would  be  to 
them,  as  old   Homer  expressed  it, 
"  better  than  night  to  the  thief."  We 
require  it  not — we  deprecate,  we  con- 
demn it.    Like  Ajax  at  the  battle  of 
the  ships,  we  exclaim,  44  if  we  are  to 
perish,  let  us  perish  in  the  light."  Let 
us  die  in   opeu,  honourable  conflict. 
We  leave  to  our  adversaries  the  me 
of  the  wraj>-rascal,  uuder  the  cover  of 
which  they  may  profess  one  tiring, 
while   they  practise   another.  The 
ballot  will  give  to  Irish  papists,  and 
English  radicals,  all  that  the  one  can 
desire  for  plotting  in  secrecy  against 
the  Church,  and -all  that  the  other  can 
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desire  for  plotting  in  secrecy  against  and  the  reflecting  ?  Or,  rather,  would 

the  Constitution.  it  not  be  such  a  betrayal  of  pusillani- 

The  Canada  question  was  another  mity  and  weakness,  as  must  encourage 
stnmblmg- block  to  the  Whig-radical  the  violent  and  the  seditious  to  perse- 
administration  ;  and  they  met  it  like  rere  in  that  agitation  by  which  they 
euilty  cowards,  who  were  afraid  to  do  had  made  themselves  formidable,  and 
right,  and  ashamed  to  do  wrong.  Mak-  by  the  continuance  of  which  they  could 
ing  a  stand  against  the  insurgent  colo-  not  doubt  that  they  must  be,  in  no  long 
ni*ts,  they  must  offend  the  party  of  time,  successful  ?  Truly,  no  one  could 
Hume  and  Roebuck,  by  whom  the  doubt  that  the  faction  had  virtually 
csu*e  of  the  Canada  faction  has  been  succeeded,  when  they  were  only  met 
esjxHi«cd  ;  by  adopting  what  would  be  by  such  a  timid  and  compromising  re- 
culled  a  conciliating  policy,  they  would  sistance,  as  rather  deprecated  precipi- 
bare  caused  the  dismemberment  of  tancy,  than  denounced  dangerous  ra- 
the empire.  The  couise  which  they  novation,  and  made  it  a  question  of 
have  adopted  just  amounts  to  an  ac-  time,  rather  than  a  question  of  prin- 
knowledgment  of  this  kind,  that  the  two  ciple,  whether  government  should  con- 
Canada*  were  too  high  a  price  to  pay  cede  to,  or  put  a  determined  negative 
for  the  aid  of  their  radical  supporters.  upon — changes  which  no  sane  man 

The  ultimatum  of  Papineau,  the  could  contemplate  without  looking 
Canadian  O'Connell,  was,  that  the  forward  to  revolt  and  revolution, 
legislative  council  should  be  elective.  By  nothing  will  the  downward  pro- 
This  would,  at  once,  throw  the  whole  gress  of  the  Whiar  administration,  from 
power  of  legislating  for  the  colony  into  one  stage  of  radicalism  to  another,  be 
the  hands  of  the  faction,  M  ho  are  im-  more  readily  detected,  than  by  com- 
patient  of  British  influence,  and  pant-  paring  the  spirit  which  was  manifested 
ing  for  the  opportunity  of  asserting  by  Lord  Grey's  government,  when 
their  national  independence.  Our  O'Coimell  brought  forward  his  repeal 
readers  may  imagine  what  the  result  of  project,  with  that  by  which  the  Pa- 
such  a  measure  would  he,  if  they  will  pineau  sedition  has  been  met  in  the 
consider  the  necessary  consequences,  late  discussion,  by  the  more  cunning 
in  this  country,  of  a  repeal  of  the  legis-  and  reckless  men  by  whom  he  has 
lattve  union.  A  spring-tide  of  violence  been  supplanted.  In  the  oneca^e  there 
and  sediiiou  would  set  in,  against  was  a  bold  resistance  to  the  demands 
which  the  veto  of  the  governor  would  of  the  demagogue,  who  was  only  not 
be  as  a  reed  before  the  winter  torrent  ;  openly  denounced  as  a  public  enemy; 
and  before  two  years  had  passed  over,  and  such  an  extinguisher  put  upon  his 
the  democratic  party  would  have  so  wicked  proposal,  as  was  the  very  next 
embroiled  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  as  thing  to  rendering  the  repetition  of  it 
to  render  a  separation  between  Upper  an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  In  the 
and  Lower  Canada  a  matter  of  choice,  other  case,  the  government  evince  a 
even  as  the  separation  between  Canada  hesitation  and  an  embarrassment  in 
and  the  mother  country  would  be  a  dealing  with  Mr.  Papineau's  proposi- 
matter  of  necessity.  tion,  which  assuredly  will  not  cause 

And   what  have   the  government  any  dismay  or  sinking  of  the  heart  in 

done  ?  or,  rather,  what  have  they  said  ?  that  able  and  audacious  demagogue  ; 

Why,  truly,  that  to  make  the  legi«la-  yea,  whicli  must  rather  operate  as  a 

rive  council  elective,  would  be,  under  provocative  of  his  real,  to  produce  that 

present  circumstances,  inexpedient.    But  change  of  circttm stances,  by  which,  as 

is  not  this  to  say,  that,  under  different  he  is  clearly  given  to  understand,  the 

circumstances,  to  do  so  might  be  cxpe-  views  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  ma)* 

dient  ?    And  we  ask  any  honest  and  be  altered.    In  the  one  case  sedition 

soundly  judging  man,  are  there,  in  the  was  boldly  grappled  with,  and  effectu- 

ordinary  contingencies  of  human  affairs,  ally  put  down  ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is 

any  circumstances  in  which  such   a  feebly  and  almost  coqnettUhly  repelled, 

measure  could  be  safe  ?    What  would  and  that,  as  it  would  almo<t  seem,  that  it 

be  thought  of  a  similar  resolution  as    might  be  more  vigorously  repeated  

an  amendment  to  a  proposition  for  as  if  Government  wished  clearly  to  iu- 
niaking  the  House  of  Lords  elective  ?  timatc  that  they  only  required  a  little 
— for  the  legislative  couucil  are,  hi  more  pressing,  to  concede,  to  the  full 
Canada,  exactly  what  the  House  of  extent,  all  that  the  grasping  ambition 
Lords  are  at  home.  Would  it  be  of  the  democratic  colonics  could 
such  an  indication  of  vigour  and  of  require,  for  the  overthrow  of  Bri- 
wisdom,  as  would  satisfy  the  honest    tish  authority,  in   one  of  the  most 
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valuable  possessions  of  the  British 
empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  seeds 
of  dissension  were  sown  in  the  very 
elements  of  the  present  Canadian  con- 
stitution. By  that  constitution,  popery 
became  the  established  religion  of  the 
country — by  that  constitution  the  old 
Frencn  tenures  of  property  were  pre- 
served— by  that  constitution  the  French 
language  became  the  authorised  me- 
dium of  communication  in  the  courts 
of  law,  and  the  houses  of  assembly. 
As  long  as  the  war  of  the  revolution 
lasted,  a  royalist  feeling  prevailed  in 
Canada,  which  caused  it  to  be  a  safe, 
if  not  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  that  event- 
ful contest.  But,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
turn of  peace  left  the  minds  of  men  un- 
occupied, the  demagogue  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  practise  his 
seditious  arts,  and  the  constitutional 

Erivileges,  which  had  been  conceded 
y  England,  were  made  the  stepping- 
stones  of  further  concessions,  by  which, 
it  was  hoped,  the  French  party  in 
Canada  would  soon  be  enabled  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  colonial  de- 
pendence. 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  occupation 
of  the  Canada*  by  the  British,  should  ra- 
ther have  been  considered  in  the  light  of 
promotion  than  of  subjugation.  They 
were  taken  from  a  despotic  power,  who 
could  not  protect  them,  and  placed 
under  a  constitutional  power  who 
could.  They  were  taken  out  of  a  state 
of  vassalage,  aud  brought  into  a  state 
of  freedom,  in  which  they  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  the  old  regime  under 
which  they  had  lived,  while  they  were 
enfranchised  with  privileges  to  which 
they  could  never  have  aspired,  were  it 
not  for  the  British  conquest.  They 
enjoyed,  moreover,  advantages  of  trade 
from  their  close  connection  with  the 
first  mercantile  nation  in  the  world, 
which,  had  they  remained  a  French 
possession,  they  could  not  have  dreamed 
of.  And,  we  are  very  well  persuaded, 
that  all  the  wise  and  honest  men  in  the 
colony  were  well  content  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  which  they  already  possessed, 
aud  deprecated,  exceedingly,  the  busy 
and  mischievous  interference  of  the 
demagogue  by  whom  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  were  distracted. 

The  English  settlers,  indeed,  in 
Lower  Canada,  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  French  tenures,  by  which  the 
rights  of  property  were  rendered  most 
vexatiously  complicated  ;  and  the  law 
of  dower,  which  was  maintained  in  all 
its  strictness,  rendered  it  almost  im- 


possible for  any  man  to  tell  what  was 
in  reality  his  own.    In  Upper  Canada, 
the  settlers,  who  were  chiefly  of  English 
origin,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
impediments  which  they  experienced 
in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  tolls  being  so  heavy  as  to  amount 
to  a  great  discouragement   to  their 
trade ;  and  being,  moreover,  under 
the  exclusive  control,  and  at  the  en- 
tire disposal  of  the  French  Canadians. 
But  these  were  arrangements  that  re- 
quired adjustment,  rather  than  griev- 
ances that  required  redress ;  and  a  very 
little  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  all  parties, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  under  a 
firm  government,  to  introduce  concord 
and  harmony  into  the  colony,  and  to 
leave  no  other  rivalrv  amongst  the 
colonists,  than  that  by  which  they  might 
be  incited  to  the  prosecution  of  their 
vast  territorial  advantages. 

The  reserved  lands,  as  they  are 
called,  or,  the  portion  of  territory  *et 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  Church, 
became    another   source  of  discoid. 
Our  sapient   legislators  deemed  that 
they  could  improve  upon  the  divine 
plan  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy  by 
tithe  ;  and  they,  accordingly,  allocated 
to  them  tracts  of  laud  totally  uncleared, 
which  were  interspersed,  at  interval*, 
through  the  country,  and  which  it  was 
expected  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvement.  The 
expectation   has  not   been  realised. 
These  lands  have  not  onlv  not  im- 
proved in  value,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  end 
of  their  original  allocation,  but  they  have 
been  felt  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  colony  at  large,  inter- 
posing large  clumps  of  uncleared  land 
between  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
country,  by  which  all  free  communica- 
tion is  intercepted,  and  furnishing  rather 
a  bone  of  contention  to  adverse  sects, 
than  a  solid  basis  of  support  to  a  Chris- 
tian ministry.    Such  is  the  result  of 
this  great  experiment  to   endow  a 
Church  without  having  recourse  to 
tithes.    Thus  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  confounded  ;  and  thus  have  the 
devices  of  the  cunning  and  the  worldly 
eventuated  in  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment. 

We  are  persuaded  that,  if,  a  calcula- 
tion were  made  of  the  loss  and  the  in- 
jury which  the  colony  has  suffered  from 
the  clergy  reserves  in  their  present 
state,  it  would  be  found  more  thau  art 
equivalent  for  a  tithe  of  the  lands  which 
have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  im- 
provement   So  that,  virtually,  the 
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people  may  be  considered  as  paying  a  would  seem  to  be,  to  render  property 

tithe,  without  deriving,  in  the  existence  which  was  but  of  little  value,  scarcely 

of  an  established  clergy,  any  of  its  com-  of  any  value  at  all,  and  to  convert 

pensatiug  advantages.    The  funds  by  what  was  previously  a  very  happy  state 

rtors  are  main-  of  religious  concord  and  tranquillity, 


which  Christian  instructors 

uined,  must  flow  from  sources  alto-  into  a  "very  unhappy  one  of  religious 

gether  different  from  those  originally  discord. 

set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  while  these  But  the  view  which  the  present  con- 
are  as  eye-sores  and  blemishes  in  the  dition  of  Upper  Canada  presents  in 
colony,  constituting  a  vast  additional  other  particulars,  is  somewhat  more 
drawback  upon  the  resources  of  its  cheering.  There,  too,  matters  were 
hardy  and  adventurous  population,  progressing  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
Oh,  when  will  our  statesmen  learn  that  House  of  Assembly  was  urging  its  de- 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  mocratic  demands  upon  the  governor, 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  to  an  extent  which,  if  conceded,  the 


stronger  than  man !  tranquillity  of  the  colony  would  be 
These  lands,  however,  did  at  length  compromised,  and  the  authority  of  the 
arrive  at  a  certain  amount  of  value,  mother  country  overthrown.  This 
just  as  a  nuisance  will  become  of  a  was  when  the  Whig  ministry  came  in, 
certain  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  by  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Francis 
whom  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  Head  seemed  a  pledge  to  the  dema- 
be  removed.  They  were,  accord-  gogues  that  their  most  extravagant  dc- 
iturly,  about  being  disposed  of,  for  mands  would  be  granted.  And,  to  do 
whatever  they  would  bring,  for  the  Sir  Francis  justice,  he  went  along  with 
benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  them  as  far  as  he  could  ;  and  that,  it 
of  England,  for  whose  behoof  they  will  be  acknowledged,  must  have  been 
were  always  considered  as  set  apart,  a  good  way,  by  those  who  know  what 
when  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  were  the  governor's  radical  predilec- 
land,  upon  the  ground  that  they,  too,  tions.  Still,  however,  there  were 
were  an  established  church,  put  in  lengths  to  which  he  could  not  be  in- 
tbeir  claim  for  a  portion  of  the  pro-  duced  to  go ;  and  when  the  democrats 
ceeds,  and  thus  caused  a  difficulty  in  began  to  find  him  restive,  they  im- 
dispoeing  of  them,  by  which  the  nego-  mediately  had  recourse  to  their  now 
ciation,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  customary  specific,  the  stopping  the 
being  concluded,  was  suspended.  Sir  supplies.  But  they  did  not  quite  cal- 
George  Murray  was,  we  believe,  in  the  culate  upon  the  sort  of  person  with 
Colonial  Office  at  that  time,  and  he  de-  whom  they  bad  to  deal ;  and  Sir  Francis 
cided  the  question  at  issue  in  favour  of  soon  showed  them  that  he  knew  a  trick 
the  claims  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  worth  two  of  that.  He  immediately 
Scotch.  Into  the  merits  of  that  case,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  appealed 
we  do  not  at  present  enter  ;  nor  should  to  the  loyalty  of  the  province  to  pro- 
we  have  alluded  to  it,  but  for  the  pur-  tect  his  Majesty's  government  against 
pose  of  showing  how  sadly  these  re-  the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  the  mis- 
served  lands  have  contributed  to  the  chievous  disturbers.  The  appeal  was 
increase  of  religious  discord.  The  not  made  iu  vain.  The  loyal  Orange- 
Methodists  were,  and  are,  by  far  the  men,  who  were  fortunately  numerous  in 
most  numerous,  and  the  most  zealous  the  country,  immediately  rallied  in  de- 
of  the  religionists  by  whom  the  gospel  fence  of  law  and  order.  They  were  every 
has  been  preached  in  that  colony  ;  and  where  found  supporting  the  candidates 
as  long  as  the  clergy  reserves  were  ap-  by  whom  the  factious  demagogues  were 
propriated  to  the  Church  of  England  opposed  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that 
ministry,  they  were  well  content  to  they  have  succeeded  in  returning  a 
regard  that  body  as  alone  entitled  to  House  of  Assembly,  in  which  the  friends 
them.  But,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Pres-  of  the  governor  are  three  times  more 
byterian  Church  had  its  claim  allowed,  numerous  than  his  opponents.  It  is 
they  felt  that  equal  justice  required  that  therefore,  considered  that,  in  the  Upper 
their  services  should  be  considered,  province,  a  Conservative  victory  has 
and  they  have,  accordingly,  ever  since,  been  won,  which  has  placed  the  revo- 
been  moved  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  lutionary  party  "  hors  de  combat"  and 
jealous  hostility  towards  the  clergy  of  which  it  ouly  requires  prudence  and 
the  more  favoured  churches,  which  be-  vigour  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
fore  had  no  existence.  We  cannot,  improve,  for  the  lasting  tranquillity  of 
therefore,  but  lament  an  award  which  we  the  colony,  and  the  enduring  consoli- 
do  not  believe  to  have  been  founded  in  daiion  of  the  empire, 
right ;  and  the  only  effect  of  which  It  is  curious  enough,  that  the  last 
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act  of  Lord  Gosford  in  England  should 
have  been  his  depositions  before  the 
Orange  committee,  by  which  he 
sought  to  disparage  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland  ;  find  that  the  first  thing  which 
he  should  have  witnessed  upon  his 
arrival  in  America  was,  the  good  effect 
produced  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Orangemen  there,  in  suppressing  a 
sedition  by  which  British  connexion 
would  have  been  endangered.  And  it 
is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  the  able 
individual,  who  thus  used  their  instru- 
mentality for  purposes  of  loyalty,  was 
the  very  man  who  would  have  been 
marked  out  by  Joseph  Hume,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck,  as  the  fittest  from  his 
spirit  and  his  principles,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  democratic  faction,  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  unconstitu- 
tional objects. 

But  from  foreign,  let  us,  before  we 
conclude,  glance  for  a  moment  at  do- 
mestic objects.  The  radical,  the  dis- 
senting, and  the  infidel  party,  have  not 
been  idle,  but,  true  to  tneir  principles, 
have  been  indefatigable  in  pushing 
their  hostility  against  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  and  out  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions. A  motion  has  been  made  for 
relieving,  as  it  was  called,  the  bishops 
from  the  necessity  of  attendance  in 
parliament.  Had  this  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  severance  of  the  connection 
between  church  and  state.  But, 
founded  as  it  was  in  fraud  and  hypo- 
crisy, even  the  ministers,  who  are 
almost  wholly  dependant  upon  that 
faction,  for  their  possession  of  office, 
were  ashamed  to  lend  them  any  sup- 
port, and  Lord  John  Russell  no  doubt 
excited  their  astonishment  not  a  little, 
by  taking  very  strong  gronnd  against 
them.  He  boldly  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  bishops,  and  contended 
for  the  propriety  and  the  expediency 
of  the  political  functions  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  discharge,  and,  in 
truth,  appeared  so  valiant  in  their 
cause,  that  a  reader,  taking  up  his 
speech  in  the  middle,  might  fancy  that 
he  was  perusing  one  of  Lord  Stanley's 
orations.  We  do  not  really  know 
what  to  make  of  this.  Lord  John  has 
so  often  said  and  unsaid  the  same 
thing,  that  very  little  alarm  might  be 
excited  in  the  minds  of  his  friends  by 
statements  which  would  appear  to 
others  to  pledge  him  to  an  unalterable 
hostility  to  their  work  of  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional  innovation  ;  while 
the  confiding  simplicity  of  some  Con- 
servatives might  be  deceived  into  the 


belief  that  his  sentiments  were  as  sin- 
cerely professed  as  they  were  solidly 
founded.  Whether  he  thus  hoped  to 
gain  the  one,  while  be  knew  he  should 
not  lose  the  other,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  But,  whatever  the  noble 
lord's  motives  were,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  very  much  his  interest,  and  thai 
of  his  party,  to  make  such  a  demon- 
stration, a*,  might  lull,  into  a  deceptive 
security,  the  friends  of  the  church, 
preparatory  to  the  (widest  and  the 
most  treacherous  attack  that  ever  was 
made  upon  her  property,  or  her  inde- 
pendence. 

We  allude  to  the  church-rates  bill, 
the  discussion  upon  which  has  only  just 
terminated  in  a  division  which  any  other 
ministry  would  consider  as  a  defeat, 
and  which  would  be  hut  the  signal  for 
their  retirement.    The  principle  of  the 
measure  is  simply  confiscation.    It  is 
proposed  that  church  property  shall 
be  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
larger  revenue  than  that  which  it  at 
present  yields,  in  the  hope  (a  most 
chimerical  one)  that  its  proceeds,  under 
the  new  arrangement,  would  be  such, 
as  not  only  to  provide  for  present  lia- 
bilities, but  to  leave  a  surplus,  by  the 
allocation  of  which,  in  lieu  of  church 
rates,  parliament  might  be  enabled  to 
relieve  the  scruples  of  conscientious 
dissenters.    Now,  not  to  talk  of  the 
very  suspiciously  sudden  growth  of 
that  morbid  moral  sensibility  which 
causes  the  Dissenter  not  to  decline,  but 
to  menr,  and  then  to  disregard,  a  civil 
obligation,  which  induces  him  to  rent 
his  tenement  upon  an  understanding 
that  he  is  to  be  rated  for  church  cess, 
and  then  to  make  it  a  point  of  consci- 
ence to  dispute  that  church  ces*,  us 
though  he  ought  not  so  to  have  been 
rated ; — not,  for  the  present,  to  enter 
upon  a  question  like  this,  we  askr*sim- 
ply,  in  what  consists  the  conscientious 
objection  ?     Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  that 
those  who  dissent  from  the  national 
religion,  should  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute to  its  maintenance  ?    In  that 
case,  the  concession  of  church  rates 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  instal- 
ment, to  those  more  sweeping  conces- 
sions which  must  ultimately  be  made, 
by  which  tithes  roust  be  swept  away, 
and  every  vestige  of  national  support 
for    the  establishment  relinquished. 
This  would  lead  to  the  direct  admis- 
sion of  the  voluntary  system,  against 
which  no  one  ever  protested  more 
strongly  than  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  in  the 
very  speech  in  which  he  introduced 
this*  project,  which  is  but  a  preliminary 
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to  more  extensive  spoliation.  But  if 
the  principle,  that  dissenters  are  to  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  maintenance  of  that  from 
which  they  dissent,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceded, in  what  consists  tlie  relief  to  ten- 
der consciences  f  They,  to  do  them 
but  common  justice,  have  ever  scorned 
to  rest  their  case  upon  any  grievance 
that  could  be  alleged  from  the  mere 
amount  of  their  contribution.  It  was 
not  the  payment,  but  the  principle  upon 
whtch  it  was  required,  of  which  they 
ever  complained.  And,  if  the  princi- 
ple is  still  to  be  maintained,  what 
mockery  is  it  to  pretend  that  any  relief 
has  been  given,  by  which  they  could 
be  finally  satisfied.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  becomes  of  all  Spring 
Rice's  declamation  against  the  volun- 
tary system,  if  the  principle  by  which 
alone  a  system  of  established  Christi- 
anity can  be  maintained,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned ? 

Again  we  would  ask,  is  church  pro- 
perty national  or  corporate  ?    Does  it 
belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  incorpora- 
tion, or  to  the  nation  at  large  ?    If  to 
the  first,  what  injustice  to  wrest  it  from 
hs  present  proprietors,  for  the  purpose 
of  sweating  out  of  it  an  increased  value, 
in  order  to  meet  expenses  which  have 
always  heretofore  been  defrayed  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  nation  at  large  V 
If  to  the  second,  do  not  Dissenters  still 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
established  church,  no  matter  what 
modification  the  national  revenues  un- 
dergo, as,  upon  this  supposition,  they 
are  uo  less  the  property  of  the  nation, 
this   moment  in   the   hands  of  the 
bishops,  than  they  would  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner,  after  their 
conversion-  in  the  manner  proposed  ? 
What  the  Dissenter  objects  to  is,  the 
mosr  remote  implication  that  he  is  a 
consenting  party  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  erroneous  creed ;  and,  unless  he 
consider  himself  as  divested  of  any 
participation  in  the  interest  of  proper- 
ty, which,  it  is  yet  maintained,  is 
strictly  national  property,  his  objection 
upon  principle,  must  be  as  strong  to  the 
allocation  of  any  part  of  that  property 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent required,  as  it  can  be  to  submit- 
ting to  any  tax  for  the  furtherance  of 
similar  objects. 

In  truth,  no  mystification  can  blind 
the  thinking  part  of  the  public  to  the 
obvious  design  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  by  whom  this  precious  scheme 
has  been  supported.  They  only  value 
it  because  of  its  obvious  tendency  to 


cashier  the  national  religion.  Church 
rates  are,  in  themselves,  nojjrievance. 
It  is  now  obvious,  from  the  multitude 
of  petitions  which  are  pouring  in  upon 
parliament,  that,  while  they  are  scarcely 
felt  by  dissenter?,  they  are  cheerfully 
borne  by  the  nution  at  large.  If  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  assessed  and 
levied  could  be  called  a  grievance,  an 
obvious  remedy  was  suggested  by 
Lord  Althorp  in  1834,  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  by  which,  if  it  had  passed, 
the  consolidated  fund  would  have  been 
made  chargeable  with  their  amount. 
But,  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham  from  the 
government,  threw  the  remaining 
members  of  the  cabinet  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  radicals  than  they  were 
before,  and  that  faction  were  no  longer 
content  with  a  moderate  and  constitu- 
tional measure  of  relief,  by  which  .the 
claims  of  the  church,  as  a  national  es- 
tablishment, would  still  be  respected  ; 
but  felt,  from  their  commanding  posi- 
tion, that  concessions  might  be  extort- 
ed, by  which,  sooner  or  later,  the 
church  must  be  overthrown.  Lord 
Althorp 's  bill,  accordingly,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  present  measure  con- 
cocted, which  has  been  hailed  by  the 
faction  with  a  fell  delight,  while  it  was 
introduced  by  their  miserable  tools 
with  hypocritical  asseverations  of  their 
respect  and  veneration  for  the  estab- 
lishment. But  the  wolf,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  not  able  so  to  disguise  him- 
self in  sheep's  clothing  as  not  to  be 
detected ;  and  he  fouud,  moreover,  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  some  one  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  the  world 
than  the  Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 
Certainly,  if  the  most  jjrlozing  plausibi- 
lity could  prevail,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
would  have  been  successful.  He 
made  his  approaches  to  the  church 
with  the  stealthy  wariness  of  Reynard 
creeping  upon  a  hen-roost.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  The  bishops  Lad 
unceremoniously  given  the  alarm  ;  and 
the  wily  marauder  has  encountered  a 
species  of  opposition,  which  will  make 
him,  if  we  mistake  not,  very  glad  to 
skulk  back,  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  rather  thau  encounter  the  hostility 
ol  his  now  prepared  and  determined 
assailants. 

But  if  it  were  possible,  by  any  im- 
provement of  church  revenues,  to  in- 
crease their  amount,  it  was  well  shown 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (who  left  not  a 
shred  of  support  to  the  financial 
statements  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,)  that  there  were  claims 
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upon  it,  prior  both  in  importance  and 
magnitude,  to  any  that  could  be  al- 
leged on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters. 
The  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners stated,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  3528  benefices,  under  £150 
per  annum ;  that  there  were  130  of 
these  that  had  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000;  that  51  nad  a  population 
of  from  5  to  10,000;  that  251  had  a 
population  of  between  2  and  5,000 ; 
and  that  there  were  1 125  having  a  po- 

fmlation  of  between  500  and  2000.  It 
urther  stated,  that,  even  if  there  were 
to  be  no  addition  made  to  those  having 
a  population  below  500,  it  would  take 
no  less  a  sum  thau  £235,000  per  an- 
num to  raise  all  the  benefices  having  a 
population  of  between  500  and  2,000, 
to  the  annual  value  of  £200.  There 
were  2878  benefices  on  which  there 
was  no  house  of  residence,  and  there 
were  1728  benefices,  in  which  the 
houses  were  either  unfit  for  residences, 
or  in  which  houses  did  not  exist  at  all. 
Surely,  while  wants  of  this  kind  re- 
main to  be  supplied,  it  is  worse  than 
insulting  mockery,  it  is  wicked  impiety 
to  talk  of  directing  any  portion  of  the 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  any  ima- 
ginable improvement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  church  property,  to  the  relief 
of  conscientious  dissenters.  But  the 
report  proceeds  to  observe,  that  even 
this  is  not  the  greatest  of  the  exigen- 
cies, in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  the  providing  for  which  is  im- 
periously demanded. 

"  The  most  prominent  of  those  defects, 
which  cripple  the  energies  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  circumscribe  its  use- 
fulness, is,  the  want  of  churches  and  mi- 
nisters, in  the  large  towns  and  populous 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  growth 
of  the  population  has  been  so  rapid,  as  to 
outrun  the  means  possessed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  meeting  its  spiritual  wauts ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  are  left  destitute 
of  the  opportunities  of  public  worship, 
and  Christian  instruction,  even  when 
every  allowance  is  made  for  the  excrtious 
of  those  religious  bodies,  which  are  not  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  report,  to  enter 
into  all  the  details,  by  which  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  might  be  proved.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  the  following  facts 
as  examples.  Looking  to  those  parishes 
only  which  contain  each  a  population 
exceeding  ten  thousand,  we  find,  that,  in 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  including  the 
parishes  on  either  bank  of  the  Thames, 
there  are  four  parishes  or  districts,  each 


having  a  population  exceeding  20,000; 
and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000 
persons,  with  church  room  for  8200, 
(not  quite  one  twentieth  of  the  whole,) 
and  only  11  clergymen.  There  are  21 
others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
is  739,000,  while  the  church  room  is  for 
66,105,  (not  one  tenth  of  the  whole,) 
and  only  45  clergymen.'* 

This  demand,  observed  Sir  Robert, 
is,  as  yet,  unanswered ;  and  most 
heartily  do  we  concur  in  his  energetic 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
not,  for  any  pecuniary  advantage,  to 
sacrifice  the  spiritual  interests  of  mil- 
lions of  immortal  souls,  by  assenting 
to  a  project,  by  which  the  revenues  of 
the  church  would  be  mortgaged  or  sa- 
crificed, in  the  vain  expectation  of  ap- 
peasing the  unreasonable  and  hypo- 
chondriacal or  hypocritical  scruples  of 
capricious  dissent,  instead  of  being 
husbanded  for  the  purpose  of  multi- 
plying the  means  and  the  opportunities 
for  diffusing  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion. 

The  pretext,  that,  by  divesting  the 
bishops  of  their  rights  of  property, 
they  would  be  left  more  free  for  the 
due  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties, 
which  was  either  ignorantly,  or  inso- 
lently put  forward  by  Lord  Ho  wick, 
was  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Goulburn. 
All  duties  connected  with  their  secu- 
larities   were,  the   right  honourable 
gentleman   observed,   generally  per- 
formed by  their  law  agents ;  and  it 
was  strange,  indeed,  that  it  should  be 
asserted,  that  this  Bill  would  leave  the 
bishops  more  free  for  the  discharge  of 
their  spiritual  duties,  when  this  very 
board,  which  the  bill  created  for  the 
management  of  their  land,  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
other  high  church  dignitaries.  This 
bill,  he  added,  deprived  the  clergy  of 
their  landed  property,  and  made  them 
annuitants;  making  them  receive  an- 
nuities from  the  future  purchasers  of 
their  own  lands.    If  once  this  bill  was 
passed,  the  country  would  soon  forget 
— perhaps  it  would  forget  in  the  course 
of  one  twelvemonth — the  state  of  things 
which  had  existed  ptior  to  the  bill  being 
passed  into  a  law,  and,  he  maintained, 
that  the  prelates  and  the  other  church 
dignitaries,  would  appear  to  the  com- 
munity in  a  most  invidious  light.  If 
the  bill  permitted  a  dissenter  to  pur- 
chase this  land,  what  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  prelate,  who  would  have 
to  come  down  to  Aim,  and  claim,  not  m 
trifling  church  rate,  but  a  large  propo,- 
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tton,  perhaps,  a  fifth  of  the  full  value  of 
the  property.  This  is,  practically,  as 
important  a  point  as  was  urged  during 
the  whole  debate.  In  what,  in  the 
case  supposed,  would  consist  the  relief 
to  the  conscientious  dissenter  ?  Would 
he  find  it  in  an  aggravation,  perhaps 
one  hundred  fold,  of  his  preexisting 
burden  ?  Or,  would  he  stultify  himself, 
by  consenting  to  call  that  no  grievance 
now,  which  was  before  so  loudly  com- 
plained of,  because,  truly,  he  was  only 
dealing  with  the  church,  for  value  re- 
ceived, as  he  would  with  any  other 
proprietor?  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
true  view  of  the  case;  and  if  he  only 
consent  to  adopt  and  to  act  upon  it  at 
present,  he  will,  we  can  assure  him, 
have  found  a  more  ready  and  a  more 
satisfactory  mode  of  dealing  with  his 
own  scruples,  than  any  suggested  by 
the  present  bill,  which,  nevertheless, 
we  do  not  blame  him  for  setting  a  very 
high  value  upon,  because  of  its  very 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  He 
knows  very  well  that  it  mutt  lead  to 
that  which  it  would  seem  to  deprecate  ; 
and  he  is  satisfied,  for  a  season,  to  give 
to  ecclesiastical  establishments  a  sent- 
blance  of  support,  in  order,  the  more 
effectually,  to  ensure  their  destruction. 

But  the  speech  which  attracted  most 
attention  was  that  of  Lord  Stanley,  be- 
cause of  the  vigour  and  ability  with 
which  be  replied  to  the  miserable  jar- 
gon of  his  majesty's  attorney  general. 
Never  was  chastisement  better  inflicted 
or  more  richly  deserved.  Indeed  the 
wretched  tool  of  faction,  who  then 
writhed  under  his  lordship's  lash,  was  too 
much  honoured  by  receiving  his  punish- 
ment from  such  hands.  The  praises  of 
O'Connell  or  of  Joseph  Hume  would 
have  been  more  suitable  to  his  deserts. 
But  doubtless  he  will  never  forgive, 
and  the  house  will  never  forget  the  la- 
ceration which  he  provoked,  when 
Lord  Stanley  rose  to  exhibit  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  house,  his  meanness, 
his  inconsistencies,  and  his  tergiversa- 
tion ;  his  utter  ignorance,  or  his  gross 
falsification  of  what  has  been  always 
recognized  as  established  law  ;  and  his 
readiness,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  lend 
himself  to  the  views  of  any  adminis- 
tration. 

And  yet,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  Lord  Stanley  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform  ;  and,  it  is  our  belief, 
the  ministers  would  never  have  ventured 
upon  the  measure  which  they  proposed, 
had  they  not  conceived  that  ne  would 
have  been  embarrassed  in  opposing 
them,  by  his  advocacy  of  the  church 


temporalities  bill  for  Ireland.  We  have 
never  concealed  our  opinion,  that,  in 
the  concoction  of  that  measure,  Lord 
Stanley  was  carried  too  far  ;  and 
that  his  desire  to  conciliate  led  him  to 
such  an  extreme  of  concession  as  to 
endanger  the  principles  of  which  he 
yet  would  be  thought  a  zealous  de- 
fender. In  using  his  pruning  knife,  he 
cut  too  near  the  quick  of  the  estab- 
lishment, not  to  leave  its  vitality  ex- 
posed ;  and  the  very  use  that  has  been 
made  of  the  precedent  which  he  then 
set,  ought,  at  least,  if  it  has  not,  to 
convince  him.  that  modifications,  such 
as  he  attempted,  can  rarely  be  made, 
without  involving  more  of  evil  than  of 
good  ;  and  that,  what  is  thus  done  for 
purposes  of  peace,  becomes,  too  fre- 
quently, a  cause  of  discontent,  and  a 
source  of  discord.  No  admirers  of 
Lord  Stanley  can  be  more  convinced 
than  we  are,  of  the  honesty  and  the 
high-mi ndedness  by  which  he  has  al- 
ways been  distinguished  ;  and  which 
never,  probably,  was  more  conspicuous 
than  when  he  lent  his  powerful  aid  to 
the  reform  ministry,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  changes  which  have  given  a 
great  and  an  undue  preponderance  to 
the  democratic  element  in  our  consti- 
tution. And  if  the  mischiefs  which 
these  changes  threaten  are  to  be  avert- 
ed, we  do  believe,  that,  humanly  speak* 
ing,  the  noble  Lord  is  that  individual 
by  whom  a  consummation  so  desirable 
may  yet  be  accomplished.  The  wound 
in  our  body  politic  can  only  be  healed  by 
the  same  weapon  by  which  it  has  been 
inflicted.  And  we  confess  that  our 
worst  fears  for  the  results  of  the  re- 
form bill  are  least  sensibly  felt,  when 
we  read  the  effusions  of  this  gallant 
and  high-souled  nobleman,  without 
whose  aid  it  never  could  have  been 
enacted. 

But,  in  the  case  before  us,  he  fully 
succeeded  in  showing,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  honest  man,  that  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  Irish  church 
furnished  neither  precedent  nor  apology 
for  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  intro- 
ducing- such  a  measure  as  that  to  which 
he  now  objected.  The  church  in  Ire- 
land was  discriminated  from  that  in 
England,  by  features  too  obvious  to 
require  to  be  specified ;  and  which 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  render 
any  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  in  the  cases  proposed,  most 
unfair ;  and  the  measures  were,  them- 
selves, discriminated,  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  a  church 
establishment,   and  the  justice  and 
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equity  which  were  observable  in  the 
one,  and  the  rejection  of  that  principle, 
together  with  the  injustice  and  the 
iniquity  which  may  be  charged  upon 
the  other.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  tri- 
umphant in  pressing  this  view  of  the 
matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  house; 
and  left  his  antagonists  utterly  foiled 
in  their  attempts  to  expose  his  incon- 
sistency. 

W e  know  very  well  that  speculatists, 
like  ourselves,  are  very  likely  to  under- 
value the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
practical  men,  who  have  to  deal  with 
those  important  Questions  in  the  impe- 
rial parliament.  But  we  cannot,  never- 
theless, help  thinking,  that  too  much 
is  sometimes  done  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliating unreasonable  opponents.  Nay, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  if  lets  was 
sometimes  attempted  in  that  way,  more 
would  be  accomplished.  In  our  judg- 
ments, every  real  grievance  should  be 
met  by  a  real  remedy.  If  the  dis- 
senter had  any  thing  whereof  he  might 
fairly  complain,  we  would  not  stand  for 
one  moment  in  the  way  of  its  removal. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  did  not  antici- 
pate, we  would  be  aiding  him  therein, 
by  our  fullest  and  most  cordial  coope- 
ration. But,  admitting  this,  we  do  not 
admit  that  every  quasi  grievance  should 
be  met  by  a  quasi  remedy.  We  never 
knew  any  good  to  come  of  that  prac- 


tice.   Religious  or  political  hypochorw 
driacism  has  never  yet,  in  any  single 
instance,  been  cured  by  bread  pi/As-- 
And  our  course  in  such  a  case  would 
be,  simply,  to  assert  the  groundlessness 
of  the  complaint ;  and  to  treat,  either 
as  malingerers,  or  worse,  those  by  whom 
it  was  hypocritically  paraded.  The 
man  who  calls  church  rates  a  grievance 
because  be  dissents  from  the  church,  i» 
not  more  reasonable  in  his  opposition 
to  them,   than  would  be    the  re- 
publican, who  should  refuse  to  pay- 
taxes,  because  he  prefers  a  republic  to 
a  monarchy  ;  and  no  concession  which 
might  not  be  made  to  the  latter,  should, 
in  our  judgment  be  made  to  the  former, 
by  those  who  would  preserve  inviolable 
the  connection  between  church  and 
state,  or  oppose  any  effectual  resistance 
to  the  introduction  of  a  principle,  by 
the  prevalence  of  which  our  national 
Christianity  must  be  abandoned. 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  know 
not  whether  the  result  of  this  discus- 
sion may  not  relieve  the  country 
from  the  incubus  administration.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  desirable,  that  they 
continued  in  office  a  little  longer;  but, 
if  they  think  otherwise,  we  must  even 
be  content.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  we 
believe,  in  good  heart,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  a  better  cabinet  are  abundant. 
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"  Land  of  potato,  pike  and  priest, 

Poach,  Peeler,  proclamation, 
Bug,  bull,  and  blarney,  famine,  feast, 

And  peaceful  agitation !" 

Ireland,  a  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos, 


At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter 
we  left  our  quondam  antagonist,  Mr. 
Beamish,  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
a  bed  practising  homoeopathy  by  admi- 
nistering hot  punch  to  his  fever,  while 
we  followed  our  chaperon,  Doctor 
Finucane,  into  the  presence  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Brennan. 

The  company  into  which  we  now, 
without  any  ceremony  on  our  parts,  in- 
troduce ourselves,  consisted  of  from 
five  and  twenty  to  thirty  person*  seated 
around  a  large  oak  table,  plentifully 
provided  with  materials  for  drinking, 
and  cups,  goblets,  and  glasses  of  every 
shape  and  form.  The  moment  we 
entered  the  doctor  stepped  forward, 
and,  touching  Father  Malachi  on  the 
shoulder, — for  so  I  rightly  guessed 
him  to  bey— presented  himself  to  his  re- 
lative by  whom  he  was  welcomed  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  While 
their  recognitions  were  exchanged,  and 
while  the  doctor  explained  the  reasons 
of  our  visit,  I  was  euabled,  undisturbed 
and  unnoticed,  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  party. 

Father  Malachi  Brennan,  P.  P.  of 
Craignaholt,  was  what  I  had  often 
pictured  to  myself  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
his  caste ;  his  figure  was  short,  fleshy, 
and  enormously  muscular,  and  dis- 
played proportions  which  wanted  but 
height  to  constitute  a  perfect  Hercules; 
his  legs  so  thick  in  the  calf,  so  taper  in 
the  ancle,  looked  like  nothing  I  know 
except,  perhaps,  the  metal  balustrades 
of  Carlisle-bridge ;  his  face  was  large 
and  rosy,  and  the  general  expression, 
u  mixture  of  unbounded  good  humour 
and  inexhaustible  drollery,  to  which 
the  restless  activity  of  his  black  and 
arched  eye-brows  greatly  contributed ; 
and  his  mouth,  were  it  not  for  a  cha- 
racter of  sensuality  and  voluptuousness 
about  the  nether  lip,  had  been  actually 
handsome  ;  his  head  was  bald,  except 
a  njrrow  circle  close  above  the  cars, 
which  was  marked  by  a  ring  of  curly 
dark  hair,  sadly  insufficient,  however, 
to  conceal  a  development  behind,  that, 
if  there  be  truth  in  phrenology,  bodes 
Vol.  IX. 


but  little  happiness  to  the  disciples  of 
Miss  Martineau. 

Add  to  these  external  signs  a  voice 
rich,  fluent,  and  racy,  with  the  mellow 
M  doric"  of  h'13  country,  and  you  have 
some  faint  resemblance  of  one  **  every 
inch  a  priest."  The  very  antipodes  to 
the  bonhommie  of  this  figure,  confronted 
him  as  croupier  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
This,  as  1  afterwards  learned,  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Mister  Donovan, 
the  coadjutor  or  "curate;"  he  was  a  tall, 
spare,  ungainly,  looking  man  of  about 
five  and  thirty,  with  a  pale  ascetic 
countenance,  the  only  readable  expres- 
sion of  which  vibrated  between  low 
suspicion  and  intense  vulgarity:  over 
his  short,  projecting  forehead,  hung 
down  a  mass  of  straight  red  h;«r ; 
indeed — for  nature  is  not  a  politician — 
it  almost  approached  an  orange  hue. 
This  was  cut  close  to  the  head  all 
round,  and  displayed  in  their  full  pro- 
portions a  pair  of  enormous  ears,  wnich  ' 
stood  out  in  M  relief,"  like  turrets  from 
a  watch-tower,  and  with  pretty  much 
the  same  object ;  his  skin  was  of  that 
peculiar  color  and  texture,  which  not 
all  "  the  water  in  great  Neptune's 
ocean"  could  impart  a  look  of  cleanli- 
ness to,  while  his  very  voice,  hard, 
harsh,  and  inflexible,  was  unprepos- 
sessing and  unpleasant.  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  too,  was  a 
correct  type  of  his  order ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  Futher  Malachi 
was  an  older  coinage  with  the  im- 
press of  Douay  or  St.  Omers,  whereas 
Mister  Donovan  was  the  shining  mejA 
fresh  stamped  from  the  mint  of  May- 
nooth.  While  thus  occupied  in  my 
surveillance  of  the  scene  before  me,  I 
was  roused  by  the  priest  saying — 

**  Ah  Fin,  my  darling,  ye  needn't 
deny  it ;  you're  at  the  old  game  as 
surf  as  my  name  is  Malachi,  and  ye'll 
never  be  easy  nor  quiet  till  ye're  bent 
beyond  the  sea,  or  maybe  nave  a  re- 
cord of  your  virtues  on  hull  a  ton  of 
marble  in  the  churchyard,  yonder.*' 

*•  Upon  my  honor,  upon  the  sacred 
honor  of  a  De  Courcy  
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M  Well,  well,  never  mind  it  now;  ye  hand,  and  bowing-  to  the  company  riretty 
see  ye're  just  keeping  your  friends  much  in  the  style  of  a  manager  intro- 
cooling  themselves  there  in  the  corner  ducing  a^blushing  debutante  to  an  au- 
 introduce  me  at  once."  dience.    A  moment  more,  and  I  must 

"  Mr.  Lorrequer,  1m  sure   nJve  inevitably  given  way  to  a  burst 

"  My  name  is  Curzon,"  said  the  ad-  °f  laughter,  when  what  was  my  horror 

jutant,  bowing.  t0  hear  tl,e  P"e.8t  me  to  the 

"  A  mighty  pretty  name,  though  a  company  as  their  "  excellent,  worthy, 

little  profane ;  well,  Mr.  Curse-on,"  for  generous,  and  patriotic  young  landlord, 

so  he  pronounced  it,  "ye're  as  welcome  Lord  Kilkee.    Cheer  every  mother  • 

as  the  flowers  in  May ;  and  it's  mighty  »on  °*>s  cheer  1         "J  certainly 

proud  I  am  to  see  ye  here."  F^S"  U*T  Til  w—Tt  li 

„       ,  ,,  i  i  backed  bv  example,  for  he  huzzaed  till 

Mur*  ^"JTT*  J \™r  ^  1  th<>ught  he  would  burst  a  blood- 

your  hand— I  ve  heard  of  ye  before.  yeMe,  .*may  j  ftdd<  j  alm09t  ^ 

There  seemed  nothing  very  strange  sucn  was  lne  insufferable  annoyance, 
in  that ;  for  go  where  1  would  through  tne  chagrin,  this  announcement  gave 
this  county,  I  seemed  as  generally  me.  ana  i  wajted  with  eager  impa- 
known  as  ever  was  Brummell  in  Bond*  tience  for  tne  din  and  clamom:  to  aub- 
street.  side,  to  disclaim  every  syllable  of  the 
"Fin  tells  me,"  continued  Father  priest's  announcement,  and  take  the  con- 
Malachi,  "  that  ye'd.  rather  not  be  sequences  of  niv  baptismal  epithet,  cost 
known  down  here,  in  regard  to  a  rea-  wnat  it  might.  'To  this,  I  was  impelled 
son,"  and  here  he  winked.  "  Make  youT-  Dv  many  and  important  reasons.  Situ- 
selves  quite  easy  ;  the  king's  writ  was  ate(j  M  \  wag  with  respect  to  the  Cal- 
aever  but  once  in  these,  parts ;  and  the  l0nby  family,  my  assumption  of  their 
4  original  and  true  copy'  went  back  to  name  at  8UCh  a  moment  might  get 
Limerick  in  the  stomach  of  the  server;  abroad,  and  the  consequences  to  me  be 
they  made  him  cat  it,  Mr.  Lorrequer ;  inevitable  ruin ;  and  independent  of  my 
but  it's  as  well  to  be  cautious,  for  there  natural  repugnance  to  such  sailing  under 
are,  a  good  number  here.  A  little  fa]se  colors,  I  saw  Curzon  laughing 
dinner,  a  little  quarterly  dinner  we  almost  to  suffocation  at  my  wretched 
have  among  us,  Mr.  Curse-on,  to  be  predicament,  and  (so  strong  within  me 
social  together,  and  raise  a  "  thrifle"  was  the  dread  of  ridicule)  I  thought, 
for  the  Irish  college  at  Rome,  where  «  wnat  a  pretty  narrative  he  is  concoct- 
we  have  a  probationer  or  two  ourselves.  ',Dg.  for  the  mess  this  minute."  I  rose 
"  As  good  as  a  station,  and  more  to  reply ;  and  whether  Father  Malachi. 
drink,"  whispered  Fin  into  my  ear.  wjtn  £\b  intuitive  quickness,  guessed 
M  And  now,"  continued  the  priest,  "ye  mv  pUrpo8e  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  bat 
must  just  permit  me  to  re-christen  ye  he  certainly  resolved  to  out-manoBuvre 
both,  and  the  contribution  will  not  be  mPt  an(i  he  succeeded :  while  with  one 
the  less  for  what  I'm  going  to  do  j  and  hand  he  motioned  to  the  party  to  keep 
I'm  certain  you'll  not  be  worse  for  the  gi|e„ce,  wjth  the  other  he  took  hold  of 
change.  Mr.  Curseon,  though  'tis  only  Curzon,  but  with  no  peculiar  or  very 
for  a  few  hours,  ye'll  have  a  dacent  measured  respect,  introduced  him  as 
name."  Mr.  Mac  Neesh,  the  new  Sci>tch  stew- 
As  I  could  see  no  possible  objrc-  ard  and  improver — a  character  at  that 
tion  to  this  proposal,  nor  did  Curzon  time  whose  popularity  might  compete 
either,  our  only  desire  being  to  main-  with  a  tithe  proctor  or  an  exciseman, 
tain  the  secrecy  necessary  for  our  anta-  So  completely  did  this  tactique  turn  the 
gonist's  safety,  we  at  once  assented  ;  tables  upon  the  poor  adjutant,  who  the 
when  Father  Malachi  took  me  by  the  moment  before,  was  exulting  over  me, 
hand,  but  with  such  a  total  change  in  that  I  utterly  forgot  my  own  woes,  and 
his  whole  air  and  deportment^  that  sat  down  convulsed  with  mirth  at  his 
1  was  completely  puzzled  by  it;  he  situation— an  emotion  certainly  not 
led  me  forward  to  tne  company  with  a  lessened  as  I  saw  Curzon  passed  from 
good  deal  of  that  ceremonious  Teve-  one  to  the  other  at  table,  **  like  a 
rence  1  have  often  admired  in  Sir  pauper  to  bis  parish,"  till  he  found  an 
Charles  Vernon,  when  conducting  asylum  at  the  very  foot,  in  juxta  with 
koine  full-blown  dowager  through  the  the  engaging  Mister  Donovan,  a  pro- 
mazes  of  a  castle  minuet.  The  desire  pinquity,  if  I  might  judge  from  their 
to  lnugh  outright  was  almost  irresis-  countenances,  uncovcted  by  either  party, 
tible,  as  the  Reverend  Father  stood  at  While  this  was  performing.  Doctor 
arm's  length  from  me,  still  holding  my  Finucane  was  making,  his  ic~ 
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with  several  of  the  company,  to  whom 
be  was  long  known  during  his  visits  to 
the  neighbourhood.  I  now  resumed 
my  place  on  the  right  of  the  Father, 
abandoning  for  the  present  all  inten- 
tion of  a  disclaimer  to  my  rank,  and 
the  campaign  was  opened.  The  priest 
now  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
recall  conversation  into  the  origiual 
channel?,  and  if  possible  to  draw  off 
attention  from  me,  which  he  still  feared, 
perhaps,  might  elicit  some  unlucky  an- 
nouncement on  my  part.  Failing  in  bis 
endeavours  to  bring  matters  to  their 
former  footing,  he  turned  the  whole 
brunt  of  his  attentions  to  the  worthy 
doctor,  who  sat  on  his  left. 

"  How  goes  on  the  law,"  said  he, 
44  Fin  ?  any  new  proofs,  as  they  call 
them,  forthcoming?" 

What  Fin  replied  I  could  not  hear, 
but  the  allusion  to  the  "  suitr  was  ex- 
plained by  Father  Malacbi  informing 
as  that  the  only  impediment  between 
his  cousin  and  the  title  of  Kinsale  lav 
in  the  unfortunate  fact,  that  his  grand- 
mother, "rest  her  sowl,"  was  not  a  man. 

Doctor  Finucane  winced  a  little 
under  the  manner  in  -which  this  was 
spoken :  but  returned  the  fire  by  asking 
if  the  Bishop  was  down  lately  in  that 
quarter?  The  evasive  way  in  which 
**  the  Father"  replied  having  stimulated 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  reason,  little 
entreaty  was  necessary  to  persuade 
the  doctor  to  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  was  not  relished  the  less 
by  his  superior,  that  it  told  somewhat 
heavily  on  Mr.  Donovan. 

•*  It  is  about  four  years  ago,"  said 
the  doctor,  "since  the  Bishop,  Dr. 
Plunkctt,  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he'd  make  a  general  inspection,  "a  re- 
counoisance,"  as  we'd  call  it  Mr.  Lor — 
that  is,  my  lord !  through  the  whole 
diocese,  and  leave  no  part  far  nor  near 
without  poking  his  nose  in  it  and  see- 
ing how  matters  were  doing.  He 
heard  very  queer  stories  about  his 
reverence  here,  and  so  dow  n  he  came 
one  morning  in  the  month  of  T-.ily, 
riding  upon  an  old  grey  back,  looking 
just  for  all  the  world  like  any  other 
elderly  gentleman  in  very  rusty  black. 
When  he  got  near  the  village  he 
picked  up  a  little  boy  to  show  him  the 
abort  cut  across  the  field's  to  the  bouse 
here  ;  and  as  his  lordsbip  was  a  "sharp 
man  and  a  shrewd,"  he  kept  his  eye  on 
every  thing  as  he  went  along,  remark- 
ing this,  and  noting  down  that. 

"  •  Are  ye  regular  in  ye'r  duties,  my 
son  V  said  he  to  the  gossoon. 

" '  I  never  miss  a  Sunday,*  said  the 


gossoon;  'for  it's  always  walking  his 
reverence's  horse  I  am  the  whole  time 
av  prayers.' 

"  His  lordship  said  no  more  for  a  little 
while,  when  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  *  Ah  it's  just  slander — nothing 
but  slander  and  lying  tongues.'  This 
soliloquy  was  caused  by  his  remarking 
that  on  every  gate  he  panned  or  from 
every  cabin,  two  or  three  urchins  would 
come  out  half  naked,  but  all  with  the 
finest  heads  of  red  hair  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life. 

*•*  How  is  it,  my  son,'  said  he,  at 
length ;  'they  tell  very  strange  stories 
about  Father  Malacln,  and  I  see  so 
many  of  these  children  with  red  hair. 
Eh — now  Father  Malachi's  a  dark  man.' 

True  for  ye,'  said  the  boy ; '  true  for 
ye, Father  Malachi's  dark;  but  the  coad- 
jutor ! — the  coadjutor's  as  red  as  a  fox.'** 

When  the  laugh  this  story  caused 
had  a  little  subsided.  Father  Malachi 
called  out,  "  Mickey  Oulahan !  Mickey, 
1  say,  hand  his  lordship  over  *  the  gn>- 
ceries"* — thus  he  designated  a  square 
decauter,  containing  about  two  quarts 
of  whiskey,  and  a  bowl  heaped  high 
with  sugar — "  u  dacent  boy  is  Mickey, 
my  lord,  and  I'm  happy  to  be  the  means 
oi  making  him  known  to  you."  I 
bowed  'vith  condescension,  while  Mr. 
Oulahan's  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds 
at  the  recognition. 

"  He  has  only  tw  o  vcars  of  the  lease 
to  run,  and  a  'long  cnarge,'"  (aftglicc, 
a  large  family,)  continued  the  priest. 

"  I'll  not  forget  him,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,"  said  Father 
Malachi,  casting  a  glance  of  triumph 
round  the  table,  while  a  general  buzz 
of  commendation  on  priest  and  patron 
w  ent  rouud,  with  mauy  such  phrases  as, 
*  Och  thin  it's  bis  rivrancc  can  do  it," 
"  na  bocklish,"  "and  why  not,"  &c.  &c. 
As  for  me,  I  have  alreaily  **  confessed" 
to  my  crying  sin,  a  fatal,  irresistible 
inclination  to  follow  the  humor  of  the 
moment  wherever  it  led  me  ;  and  now 
I  found  myself  as  active  a  partizan  in 
quizzing  Mickey  Oulahan,  ns  though  I 
was  not  myself  a  party  included  in  the 
jest.  I  was  thus  fairly  launched  into 
my  inveterate  habit,  and  nothing  could 
arrest  my  progress. 

One  by  one  the  different  individuals 
round  the  table  were  presented  to  me, 
and  made  known  their  various  wants, 
with  an  implicit  confidence  in  my 
power  of  relieving  them,  which  I  with 
equal  readiness  ministered  to.  I 
lowered  the  rent  of  every  man  at  table. 
Lord  Mulgrave  himself  never  showed 
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a  gpreater  affection  for  felons  and  con- 
victs. I  made  a  general  jail  delivery, 
an  act  of  grace,  (I  blush  to  say  which 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  present  company.)  I  abolished 
all  arrears — made  a  new  line  of  road 
through  an  impassable  bog,  and  over 
an  inaccessible  mountain — and  con- 
ducted water  to  a  mill,  which  (I  learned 
in  the  morning)  was  always  worked  by 
wind.  The  decanter  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted its  third  circuit  of  the  board, 
when  I  bid  fair  to  be  the  most  popular 
specimen  of  the  peerage  that  ever 
visited  the  44  far  west.'*  In  the  midst 
of  my  career  of  universal  benevolence, 
I  was  interrupted  by  Father  Malachi, 
whom  I  found  ou  his  legs,  pronouncing 
a  glowing  eulogium  on  his  cousin's 
late  regiment,  the  famous  North  Cork. 

44  That  was  the  corps,"  said  he.  44  Bid 
them  do  a  thing,  and  they'd  never 
leave  off ;  and  so,  when  they  got 
orders  to  retire  from  Wexford,  it's 
little  they  cared  for  the  comforts  of 
baggage,  like  many  another  regiment, 
for  they  threw  away  every  thing  but 
their  canteens,  and  never  stopped  till 
they  ran  to  Ross,  fifteen  miles  farther 
than  the  enemy  followed  them.  And 
when  they  were  all  in  bed  the  same 
night,  fatigued  and  tired  with  their  ex- 
ertions, as  ye  may  suppose,  a  drum- 
mer's boy  called  out  in  his  sleep — 
'  here  they  are — they're  coming' — they 
all  jumped  up  and  set  off  in  their  shirts, 
and  got  two  miles  out  of  town  before 
they  discovered  it  was  a  false  alarm." 

real  after  peal  of  laughter  followed 
the  priest's  encomium  on  the  doctor's 
regiment ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself 
joined  most  heartily  in  the  mirth,  as 
he  might  well  afford!  to  do,  seeing  that 
a  braver  nor  better  corps  than  the 
North  Cork,  Ireland  did  not  possess. 
44  Well,"  said  Fin,  44  it's  easy  to  see 
never  can  forget  what  they  did  at 
avnooth.** 
rather  Malachi  disclaimed  all  per- 
sonal feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  I 
was  at  last  gratified  by  the  following 
narrative,  which  I  regret  deeply  1  am 
not  enabled  to  give  in  the  doctor's 
own  verbiage  ;  but  writing  as  I  do 
from  memory,  (in  most  instances,)  I 
can  only  convey  the  substance: 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  '98 — the  year  of  the  troubles — that 
the  North  Cork  was  ordered,  4  for 
their  sins,*  1  believe,  to  march  from 
their  snug  quarters  in  Fermoy,  and 
take  up  a  position  in  the  town  of 
M  ivnooih — a  very  considerable  reverse 
of  fortune  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  ex- 


tremely addicted  to  dining  out,  and 
living  'at  large  upon  a  very  pleasant 
neighbourhood.  Fermoy  abounded  in 
gentry  ;  Maynooth  at  that  time  had 
few,  if  any,  excepting  his  Grace  of 
Leinster,  and  he  lived  very  privately, 
and  saw  no  company.  Maynooth  was 
stupid  and  dull — there  were  neither 
belies  nor  balls  ;  Fermoy  (to  use  the 
Doctor's  well  remembered  words)  had 
'  great  feeding/  and  4  very  genteel 
young  ladies,  that  carried  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  bags,  and  danced  with  the 
officers.' 

They  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
their  new  quarters,  when  they  began  to 
pine  over  their  altered  fortunes,  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  delight,  that  a 
few  months  before  would  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  them,  they  dis- 
covered that  one  of  their  officers  had 
a  brother,  a  young  priest  in  the  college : 
he  introduced  him  to  some  of  his  con- 
freres, and  the  natural  result  followed. 
A  visiting  acquaintance  began  between 
the  regiment  and  such  of  the  members 
of  the  college  as  had  liberty  to  leave 
the  precincts :  who,  as  time  ripened 
the  acquaintance  into  intimacy,  very 
naturally  preferred  the  cuisine  of  the 
North  Cork  to  the  meagre  fare  of 
u  the  refectory."  At  last  seldom  a  day 
went  by,  without  one  or  two  of  their 
reverences  finding  themselves  guests 
at  the  mess.  The  North  Corkians 
were  of  a  most  hospitable  turn,  and  the 
fathers  were  determined  the  virtue 
should  not  rust  for  want  of  being  exer- 
cised ;  they  would  just  drop  in  to  say 
a  word  to  44  Captain  O'Flaherty  about 
leave  to  shoot  in  the  demesne,**  a* 
Carton  was  styled;  or,  they  had  a 
44  frank  from  the  Duke  for  the  Colonel 
or  some  other  equally  pressing  reason  ; 
and  they  would  contrive  to  be  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  droll  story,  ju>t 
as  the  <4roa9t  beef"  was  playing.  Very 
little  entreaty  then  sufficed — a  short 
apology  for  the  44  dereglemcns"  of 
dress,  and  a  few  minutes  more  found 
them  seated  at  table  without  further 
ceremony  on  either  side.  Among  the 
favourite  guests  from  the  college,  two 
were  peculiarly  in  estimation — *•  the 
Professor  of  the  Humanities,"  Father 
Luke  Mooney ;  and  the  Abbe  D' Array, 
44  the  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Belles  Lettres  ;"  and  certain  it  is, 
pleasanter  fellows,  nor  more  gifted  with 
the  44  convivial  bump,"  there  never  ex- 
isted. He  of  the  Humanities  was  a 
droll  dog — a  member  of  Curran  club, 
the  u  monks  of  the  screw,"  told  an  ex- 
cellent  story,  and  sung  the  44  Ciuiakeen 
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Lawn*  better  than  did  any  man  before 
or  since  bira  ; — tbe  moral  philosopher, 
though  of  a  different  genre,  was  also  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  an  Irish- 
man  transplanted  in  his  youth  to  St. 
Omers,  and  who  had  grafted  upon  his 
native  humour  a  considerable  share  of 
French  smartness  and  repartee — such 
were  the  two,  who  ruled  supreme  in  all 
tbe  festive  arrangements  of  this  jovial 
regiment,  and  were  at  last  as  regular  at 
table,  as  the  adjutant  and  the  paymas- 
ter, and  so  might  they  have  continued, 
had  not  prosperity,  that,  in  its  blighting 
influence  upon  the  heart,  spares  neither 
priests  nor  laymen,  and  is  equally  se- 
vere upon  mice  (see  ifisop's  fable)  and 
moral  philosophers,  actually  deprived 
them,  for  the  **  nonce*'  of  reason,  and 
tempted  them  to  their  ruin.  You  na- 
turally ask,  what  did  they  do?  Did 
they  venture  upon  allusions  to  the  re- 
treat upon  Ross?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Did  they,  in  that  vanity  which 
wine  inspires,  refer  by  word,  act,  or 
inueodo,  to  the  well-known  order  of 
their  Colonel  when  reviewing  his  regi- 
ment in  **the  Phoenix,"  to  "advance 
two  steps  backwards,  and  dress  by  the 
gutter."  Far  be  it  from  them  :  though 
indeed  either  of  these  had  been  es- 
teemed light  in  the  balance  compared 
with  their  real  crime.  Then;  •*  what 
was  their  failing?  Come,  tell  it, and  burn 
ye."  They  actually,  "horresco  re- 
ferens,'*  quizzed  the  major  coram  the 
whole  mess  ! — Now,  Major  John  Jones 
h  id  only  lately  exchanged  into  the 
North  Cot k  from  the  "  Darry  Rage- 
rnent,"  as  he  called  it.  He  was  a  red- 
hot  orangeman,  a  deputy-grand  some- 
thing, and  vice-chairman  of  the  **  'Pren- 
tice Boys"  beside.  He  broke  his  leg 
when  a  schoolboy,  by  a  fall  incurred 
in  tying  an  orange  baudkerchief'around 
King  William's  august  neck  in  Col- 
lege-green, on  one  12th  of  July,  and 
three  several  times  had  closed  the 
gates  of  Derry  with  his  own  loyal 
hands,  on  the  famed  anuiversary  ;  in 
a  word,  he  was  one,  that  if  his  church 
had  enjoined  penance  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  would  have  looked  upon  a  trip 
to  Jerusalem  on  his  bare  knees,  as  a 
very  easy  sacrifice  for  the  crime  on  his 
conscience,  that  he  sat  at  table  with 
two  buck  priests  from  Maynooth,  and 
carved  for  them,  like  the  rest  of  the 
company ! 

Poor  Major  Jones,  however,  had  no 
such  solace,  and  the  canker-worm  eat 
daily  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  piniug 
heart.  During  the  three  or  four  weeks 
of  their  intimacy  with  his  regiment,  his 


martyrdom  was  awful.  His  figure 
wasted,  and  his  colour  became  a  deeper 
tinge  of  orange,  and  all  around  averred 
that  there  would  soon  be  a  **  move  up" 
in  the  corps,  for  the  major  had  evidently 
**got  his  notice  to  quit"  this  world  and 
its  pomps  and  vanities.  He  felt  **  that 
he  was  dying"  to  use  Haines  Bay  ley's 
beautiful  and  apposite  words, and  medi- 
tated an  exchange,  but  that,  from  cir- 
cumstances, was  out  of  the  question. — 
At  last,  subdued  by  jcrief,  and  probably 
his  spirit  having  chafed  itself  smooth 
by  such  constant  attrition,  he  became 
to  all  seeming  calmer  ;  but  it  was  ouly 
the  calm  of  a  broken  and  weary  heart. 
Such  was  Major  Jones  at  the  time, 
when,  Msuadente  diabolo,"  it  seemed 
meet  to  Fathers  Mooney  and  D*Array, 
to  make  him  the  butt  of  their  raillery. 
At  first,  he  could  not  believe  it ;  the 
thing  was  incredible — impossible  ;  but 
when  he  looked  around  the  table,  when 
he  heard  the  roars  of  laughter,  long, 
loud,  and  vociferous;  when  he  heard 
his  name  bandied  from  one  to  the  other 
across  the  table,  with  some  vile  jest 
tacked  to  it  **  like  a  tin  kettle  to  a  dog's 
tail,''  he  awoke  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  misery — the  cup  was  full.  Fate 
had  done  her  worst,  and  lie  might  have 
exclaimed  with  Lear,  "  spit  6re,  spout 
rain,"  there  was  nothing  in  store  for 
him  of  further  misfortune. 

A  drum-head  court-martial — a  hint 
-to  sell  out"— ay,  a  sentence  of  "dis- 
missed  the  service,"  had  been  mortal 
calamities,  and,  like  a  man,  he  would 
have  borne  them — but  that  he,  Major 
John  Jones,  D.G.S.  C.P.B.,  &c.  &c, 
who  had  drank  the  "pious,  glorious 
and  immortal,"  sitting  astride  of  « the 
great  gun  of  Athlone,"  should  come  to 
this !  Alas,  and  alas !  He  retired  that 
night  to  his  chamber  a 44  sadder  if  not  a 
wiser  man  ;"  he  dreamed  that  the  "sta- 
tue" had  given  place  to  the  unshapely 
figure  of  Leo  X.  and  that  "  Lundy  now 
stood  where  Walker  stood  before." 
He  jumped  from  his  bed  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm,  he  vowed  his  revenge, 
and  he  kept  his  vow. 

That  day  the  Major  was  *' acting 
field  officer."  The  various  patroles, 
sentries,  picquets,  and  outposts,  were  all 
under  his  especial  control ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  took  peculiar  pains  in 
selecting  the  men  for  night  duty,  which, 
in  the  prevailing  quietness  and  peace 
of  that  time,  seemed  scarcely  warrant- 
able. 

Evening  drew  near,  and  Major 
Jones,  summoned  by  the  "  oft-heard 
beat,"  wended  his  way  to  the  mess. 
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The.  officers  were  dropping  in,  and  true 
as  "  the  needle  to  the  pole/  came  Far 
ther  Mooney  and  the  Abbe.  They 
were  welcomed  with  the  usual  warmth, 
and  strange  to  say,  by  none  more  than 
the  Major  himself,  whose  hilarity  knew 
no  bounds. 

How  the  evening  passed,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  relate  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a 
more  brilliant  feast  of  wit  and  jollifica- 
tion, uot  even  the  North  Cork  ever 
enjoyed.  Father  Luke's  drollest  sto- 
ries, his  very  quaintest  humour  shone 
forth,  and  the  Abbe  sang  a  new 
44  Chanson  a  Boiren  that  Beranger  might 
have  envied. 

44  W  hat  are  you  about,  my  dear  Fa- 
ther D' Array  ?"  said  the  Colonel;  "you 
are  surely  not  rising  yet ;  here's  a  fresh 
cooper  of  port  just  come  in ;  sit  down, 
I  entreat." 

44  I  say  it  with  grief,  ray  dear  Co- 
lonel, we  must  away ;  the  half-hour 
ha*  just  chimed,  and  we  must  be  within 
4  the  gates'  before  twelve.  The  truth 
is,  the  superior  has  bi-e.n  making  him- 
self very  troublesome  about  our  'carnal 
amusements,'  as  he  calls  our  innocent 
mirth,  and  we  must  therefore  be  upon 
our  guard." 

44  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  we  shall  not 
risk  losing  your  society  altogether,  for 
an  hour  or"  so  now  ;  so,  one  bumper 
to  our  next  meeting- — tomorrow,  mind, 
and  now,  M.  D'Abbe  au  revoir." 

The  worthy  fathers  finished  their 

f passes,  and  taking  a  most  affectionate 
eavc  of  their  kind  entertainers,  sallied 
forth,  under  the  guidance  of  Major 
Jones,  who  insisted  upon  accompany- 
ing them  part  of  the  way,  as,  "  from  in- 
formation he  received,  the  sentries  had 
been  doubled  in  some  places,  and  the 
usual  precautions  against  surprise  all 
taken."  Much  as  this  polite  atten- 
tion surprised  the  objects  of  it,  his 
brother  officers  wondered  still  more, 
and  no  sooner  did  they  perceive 
the  Major  and  his  companions  issue 
forth,  than  they  set  out  in  a  body  to 
watch  where  this  most  novel  and  unex- 
pected complaisance  would  terminate. 

When  the  priests  reached  the  door 
of  the  barrack-yard,  they  again  turned 
to  utter  their  thanks  to  the  Major,  and 
entreat  him  once  more,  "  not  to  come  a 
step  farther.  There  now,  Major,  we 
know  the  path  well,  so  just  give  us  the 
pass,  and  don't  stay  out  in  the  night 
air." 

"  Ah  oui  Monsieur  Jones,"  said  the 
Abbe,  44  retournez  je  vous  prie.  We 
are,  I  may  say,  chez  nous.  Ccs  jolies 


gens,  les  North  Cork  know  us  by  thii 
time." 

The  Major  smiled,  u  while  he  still 
pressed  bis  services"  to  see  them  past 
the  picquets,  but  they  were  resolved, 
and  would  not  be  denied. 

'*  With  the  word  for  the  night,  we 
want  nothing  more,"  said  Father  Luke. 

44  Well  then,*'  said  the  Major,  in  the 
gravest  tone,  and  he  was  naturally 
grave  ;  u  you  shall  have  your  way,  but 
remember  to  call  out  loud,  for  the  first 
sentry  is  a  little  deaf,  and  a  very  pas- 
sionate, ill-tempered  fellow  to  boot." 

44  Never  fear,*  said  Father  Mooney, 
laughing  ;  «•  I'll  go  bail  hell  hear  me." 

♦«  Well — the  word  for  the  night  is — 
*  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,' — doiA  for- 
get, now,  *  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,'  * 
and  with  these  words  he  banged  the 
door  between  him  and  the  unfortunate 
priests  ;  and,  as  bolt  was  fastened  after 
bolt,  they  heard  him  laughing  to  him- 
self like  a  fiend  over  his  vengeance. 

44  And  big  bad  luck  to  ye,  Major 
Jones,  for  the  same,  every  day  ye  fee 
a  paving  stone,"  was  the  "Taint  sub-au- 
dible ejaculation  of  Father  Luke,  when 
he  was  recovered  enough  to  speak. 

44  Sacreste  !  que  nous  bo  names  at- 
trappes,"said  the  Abbe,  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  laughing  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  wefe  placed. 

44  Well,  there's  the  quarter  chiming 
now ;  we've  no  time  to  lose— Major 
Jones  !  Major,  darling  !  don't  now,  ah, 
don't !  sure  ye  know  we'll  be  ruined 
entirely — there  now,  just  change  it  like 
a  dacent  fellow — the  devir%  luck  to 
him,  he's  gone.  Well,  we  can't  stay 
here  in  the  rain  all  night,  and  be  ex- 
celled in  the  morning  afterwards— so 
come  along." 

They  jogged  on  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  till  they  came  to  that  part  of 
the  44  Duke's"  demesne  wall,  where  the 
first  sentry  was  stationed.  By  this 
time  the  officers,  headed  by  the  Major, 
had  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  gate,  and 
were  following  their  steps  at  a  conve- 
nient distance. 

The  fathers  had  stopped  to  consort 
together,  what  they  should  do  in  this 
trying  emergency — when  their  whisper- 
ing being  overheard,  the  sentinel  called 
out  gruffly,  in  the  genuine  dialect  of 
his  country, 44  who  goes  that  f* 

44  Father  Luke  Mooney,  and  the 
Abbe  D'Array,"  said  the  former,  in  his 
most  bland  and  insinuating  tone  of 
voice,  a  quality  he  most  eminently  pos- 
sessed. 

4*  Stand  and  give  the  countersign." 
44  We  are  coming  from  the  mess,  ami 
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going  home  to  the  college,"  said  Father  others,  and  that  the  story  would  be 

Mooney,  evading  the  question,  and  over  the  whole  town  in  the  morning, 

gradually  advancing  as  he  spoke.  Whether  it  was  that  the  penance  for 

u  Stand,  or  I'll  shot  ye,"  said  the  their  heresy  took  long  in  accomplish- 
North  Corkian.  ing,  or  that  they  never  could  summon 

Father  Luke  halted,  while  a  mut-  courage  sufficient  to  face  their  perse- 

tered  "Blessed  Virgin" announced  his  cutor,  certain  it  is,  the  North  Cork 

state  of  fear  and  trepidation.  saw  them  no  more,  nor  were  they  ever 

"  iy Array,  I  say,  what  are  we  to  do  T  observed  to  pass  the  precincts  of  the 

"  The  countersign,'"  said  the  sentry,  college,  while  that  regiment  occupied 

whose  figure  they  could  perceive  in  Maynooth. 

the  dim  distance  of  about  thirty  yards.  Major  Jones  himself,  and  his  con- 

"  Sure  ye'll  let  us  pass,  my  good  lad,  federates,  could  not  have  more  heartily 

and  yell  have  a  friend  in  Father  Luke  relished  this  story,  than  did  the  party 

the  longest  day  ye  live,  and  ye  might  to  whom  the  doctor  related  it.  Much, 

have  a  worse  in  time  of  need ;  ye  under-  if  not  all  of  the  amusement  it  afforded, 

stand."  however,  resulted   from    his  inirait- 

Whether  he  did  understand  or  not,  able  mode  of  telling,  and  the  power  of 

he  certainly  did  not  heed,  for  his  only  mimicry,  with  which  he  conveyed  the 

reply  was,  that  short  click  of  his  gun-  dialogue  with  the  sentry  ;  and  this, 

lock,  that  bespeaks  a  preparation  to  alas,  must  be  lost  to  my  readers,  at 

fire.  least  to  that  portion  of  them  not  for- 

**  There's  no  help  now,"  said  Father  tunate  enough  to  possess  Doctor  Finu- 

Luke ;  M  I  see  he's  a  haythen  ;  and  cane's  acquaintance, 

bad  luck  to  the  Major,  I  say  again;"  and  MFin!  Fin!  your  long  story  has 

this  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  ut-  nearly  famished  me,"  said  the  Padre,  as 

tered  aloud.  the  laugh  subsided  ;  "  and  there  you 

•*  That's  not  the  countersign,"  said  sit  down  with  the  jug  at  your  elbow 

the  inexorable  sentry,  striking  the  butt  this  half-hour  ;  I  never  thought  you 

end  of  the  musket  on  the  ground  with  would  forget  our  old  friend  Martin 

a  crash  that  smote  terror  into  the  hearts  Hanegan's  aunt." 

of  the  priests.  "Here's  to  her  health,"  said  Fin; 

Mumble — mumble  14  to  the  Pope,"  "and  your  Reverence  will  give  us  the 

said  Father  Luke,  pronouncing  the  last  ehant. 

words  distinctly,  after  the  approved  "  Agreed,"  said  Father  Malachi,  as, 

practice  of  a  Dublin  watchman,  on  finishing  a  bumper,  and  after  giving  a 

being  awoke  from  his  dreams  of  row  few  preparatory  hems,  he  sang  the  fol- 

and  riot  by  the  last  toll  of  the  Post-  lowing  "  singularly  wild  and  beautiful 

office,  and  not  knowing  whether  it  has  poem,"  as  some  one  calls  Christabel : — 

struck  "twelve"  or  "  three,"  sings  out  ,  u    ,     .    u.  ,    M  ..  H 

the  word  -  o'clock,"  in  a  long  sonorous  "  Here  8  a  health  10  Martm  ««•«■■»• 

drawl,  that  wakes  every  sleeping  citi-  And  Tff  Ull  ye  the  reason  why  ! 

zeo,  and  yet  tells  nothing  how  -  time  ghe  eat8  J£J9he  k  h  y 

speeds  on  his  flight  "  A  d  d  ■  k  h  k      h  .*  i 

"  Louder,"  said  the  sentry,  in  a  voice  7 

of  rm patience.  And  if  ever  a  man 

.           **  to  the  Pope."  Stopped  the  course  of  the  can, 

-  1  don't  hear  the  first  part."  Martin  Hanegan's  aunt  would  cry : 

*  Oh  then,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  \A™h>  fi,U  UP  Tour  »las9' 

sigh  that  might  have  melted  the  heart  „    A"d  le,1  th«  J"*  P**  s       .  LI  , 

of  anything  but  a  sentry,  -  Bloody  end  How  d  *%  *now  but  vour  »«*Uww  8 

to  the  Pope  ;  and  may  the  saints  in  ^ ' 

heaven  forgive  me  for  saying  it."  "  Come,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  da 

"  Again,"  called  out  the  soldier  ;  capo,  if  ye  please — Fill  up  your  glass," 

**  and  no  muttering."  &c  ;  and  the  chanson  was'  chorussed 

**  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,"  cried  with  a  strength  and  vigour  that  would 

Father  Luke  in  bitter  desperation.  have  astonished  the  Philharmonic. 

•*  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,"  echoed  The  mirth  and  fun  now  grew  •*  fast 

the  Abb6.  and  furious ;"  and  Father  Malachi, 

*•  Pass  Bloody  end  to  the  Pope,  and  rising  with  the  occasion,  flung  his  reck- 
good  night,"  said  the  sentry,  resuming  less  mirth  and  fun  on  every  side,  spar- 
nis  rounds,  while  a  loud  and  uproarious  ing  none,  from  his  cousin  to  the  co- 
peal  of  laughter  behind,  told  the  un-  adjutor.  It  was  now  that  peculiar 
lucky  priests  they  were  overheard  by  .  period  m  the  evening's  enjoyment, 
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when  an  expert  and  practical  chairman 
gives  up  all  interference  or  manage* 
meat,  and  leaves  every  thing  to  take 
its  course  ;  this  then  was  the  happy 
moment  selected  by  Father  Malachi 
to  propose  the  little  M  contribution." 
He  brought  a  plate  from  a  side  table, 
and  placing  it  before  him,  addressed 
the  compan  v  in  a  very  brief  but  sensible 
speech,  detailing  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution he  was  advocating,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  following  words  : — 
*'  And  now  ve'll  just  give  whatever  ye 
like,  according  to  your  means  in  life, 
and  what  ye  can  spare." 

The  admuuii  ion,  like  the  "  morale," 
of  an  income  tax,  having  the  immediate 
effect  of  pitting  each  man  against  his 
neighbour,  and  suggesting  to  their 
already  excited  spirits  all  the  ardour  of 
gambling,  without,  however,  a  prospect 
of  gain.  The  plate  was  first  handed 
t>  me  in  honour  of  my  "rank,"  and 
having  deposited  upon  it  a  handful  of 
small  silver,  the  priest  ran  his  finger 
through  the  coin,  and  called  out : 

**  Five  pounds!  at  least ;  not  a  far- 
thing less  as  Tin  a  sinner.  Look,  then, 
— see,  now ;  they  tell  ye,  the  gentle- 
men  dou't  care  lor  the  like  of  ye  I  but 
see  for  vourselves.  May  I  trouble  ver 
Lordship  to  pass  the  plate  to  Mr. 
Mahony — he's  impatient,  I  see." 

u  Mr.  Mahony,  about  whom  I  per- 
ceived very  little  of  trie  impatience 
alluded  to,  was  a  grim-looking  old 
Christian,  in  a  rabbit-skin  waistcoat, 
with  long  flaps,  fumbled  in  the  recesses 
of  his  breeches  pocket  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  drew  forth  three  shillings, 
which  he  laid  upon  the  plate,  with  what 
I  fancied  very  much  resembled  a  sigh. 

**  Six  and  sixpence,  is  it?  or  five  shil- 
lings?— all  the  same,  Mr.  Mahony,  and 
I'll  not  forsret  the  thrifle  you  were  speak- 
ing about  this  morning  any  way  ;  and 
here  he  leaned  over  as  if  interceding  with 
me  for  him,  but  in  reality  to  whisper 
into  my  ear,  "  the  greatest  miser  from 
tbis  to  Castlebar." 

"  Who's  that  put  down  the  half 
guinea  in  goold  ?  (and  this  time  he 
spoke  truth.)    Who's  that,  I  say  ?" 

M  Tim  Kennedy,  your  reverence," 
laid  Tim,  stroking  his  hair  down  with 
one  hand,  and  looking  proud  and 
modest  at  the  same  moment. 

*•  Tim,  ve're  a  credit  to  us  anv  day, 
and  I  always  said  so.  It's  a  gauger 
he'd  like  to  be,  my  Lord,"  said  he, 
turning  to  me,  in  a  kind  of  stage 
whisper.  I  nodded  and  muttered 
something,  when  he  thanked  me  mest 
profoundly  as  his  suit  had  prospered. 


M  Mickey  Oulahan— the  Lord's*  look- 
ing at  ye,  Mickey."  Tbis  was  said 
pianissime  across  the  table,  and  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  Mr.  Oulahans 
donation  from  five  shillings  to  seven — 
the  last  two  being  pitched  in  very 
much  in  the  style  of  a  gambler  making 
his  final  coup,  and  crying  **  va  banqne." 
"The  Oulahans  were  always  dacent 
people — dacent  people,  my  Lord." 

"  Be  gorra,  the  Oulahans  was  niver 
dacentcrnor  the  Molowneys,  any  how/* 
said  a  tall  athletic  young  fellow,  as  he 
threw  down  three  crown  pieces,  with 
an  energy  that  made  every  coin  leap 
from  the  plate. 

tt  They'll  do  now,nsaid  Father  Bren- 

*  f  ft 

nan  ;  "  I'll  leave  them  to  themselves  ; 
and  truly  the  eagerness  to  get  the  plate 
and  put  down  the  subscription,  fully 
equalled  the  rapacious  anxiety  1  have 
witnessed  in  an  old  maid  at  loo,  to  get 
possession  of  a  thirty  shilling  pool,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  which  lingered 
on  its  way  to  her,  in  the  hands  of  many 
a  fair  competitor. 

°  Mr.  M*  Neesh" — Curzon  had  hitherto 
escaped  all  notice — Mr.  M*  Neesh.  to 
your  good  health,"  cried  Father  Breo- 
nan.  M  It's  many  a  secret  they'll  be 
getting  out  o'  ye  down  there  about 
Scotch  husbandry." 

Whatever  poor  Curzon  knew  of 
"drills,"  certainly  did  not  extend  to 
them  when  occupied  by  turnips.  This 
allusion  of  the  priest's  being  caught  op 
by  the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
they  commenced  a  series  of  inquiries 
into  different  Scotch  plans  of  tillage— 
his  brief  and  unsatisfactory  answers  to 
which,  only  convinced  them  were  given 
to  evade  imparting  information.  By 
degrees,  as  they  continued  to  press 
him  with  questions,  his  replies  grew 
more  short,  and  a  general  feclinsr  of 
dislike  on  both  sides  was  not  very  long 
in  following. 

The  Father  saw  this,  and  determin- 
ing with  his  usual  tact  to  repress  it, 
called  on  the  adjutant  for  a  song.  Now. 
whether  he  bad  but  one  in  the  world, 
or  whether  he  took  this  mode  of  re- 
taliating for  the  annoyances  he  had 
suffered,  1  know  not ;  but  true  it  is, 
he  finished  his  tumbler  at  a  draught, 
and  with  a  voice  of  no  very  peculiar 
sweetness,  though  abundantly  loud, 
began  "  The  Boyne  Water." 

He  had  just  reached  the  word 
"battle,'*  in  the  second  line,  upon 
which  he  was  bestowing  what  be  meant 
to  be  a  shake,  when,  as  if  the  word 
suggested  it,  it  seemed  the  signal  lor  a 
general  engagement.  Decanters, glasses, 
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jugs,  candlesticks — ay,  and  the  money 
dab,  flew  right  and  left — -all  originally 
intended,  it  is  true,  for  the  head  of  the 
luckless  adjutant,  but  as  thev  now  and 
then  missed  their  aim,  ana  came  in 
contact  with  the  44  wrong  man,"  invari- 
ably provoked  retaliation,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  battle  became  general. 

What  may  have  been  the  Doctor's 
political  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I 
cannot  even  guess ;  but  he  seemed 
bent  upon  performing  the  part  of  a 
•'convivial  Lord  Stanley,"  and  main- 
taining  a  dignified  neutrality.  With 
this  apparent  object,  he  had  mounted 
upon  the  table,  to  raise  himself,  I  sup- 
pose, above  the  din  and  commotion  of 
party  clamour,  and  brandishing  a  jug 
of  scalding  water,  bestowed  it  with 
perfect  impartiality  on  the  combatants 
on  either  side.    This  Whig  plan  of 
conciliation,  however  well  intended, 
seemed  not  to  prosper  with  either 
party ;  and  many  were  the  missiles 
directed    at  the  ill-starred  Doctor. 
Meanwhile  Father  Malachi,  whether 
following  the  pacific  instinct  of  his 
order,  in  seeking  an  asvlum  in  trouble- 
wrae  times,  or  equally  moved  by  old 
habit  to  gather  coin  "in  low  places, 
{much  of  the  money  having  fallen,)  was 
industriously  endeavouring  to  insert 
himself  beneath  the  table ;  in  this, 
with  one  vigorous  push,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, but  in  so  doing  lifted  it  from 
its  legs,  and  thus  destroying  poor 
**  Fin's"  gravity,  precipitated  him,  jug 
and  all,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
where  he  met  with  that  kind  reception 
such  a  benefactor  ever  receives  at  the 
hands  of  a  grateful  public.    I  mean- 
while hurried  to  the  rescue  of  poor 
Curzon,  who,  having  fallen  to  the 
pound,  was  getting  a  cast  of  his 
features  taken  in  pewter,  for  such 
seemed  the  operation  a  stout  farmer 
«  a«  performing  on  the  adjutant's  face 
with  a  quart.    With  considerable  diffi- 
culty, notwithstanding  my  supposed 
••lordship,"  I  succeeded  in  freeing  him 
from  his  present  position  ;  and  he  con- 
cluding, probably,  that  enough  had 
been  done  for  one  M  sitting,"  most 
willingly  permitted  me  to  lead  him 
from  the  room.    I  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Doctor,  who  assisted  me  in  getting 
my  poor  friend  to  bed  ;  which  being 
done,  he  most  eagerly  entreated  me  to 
join  the  comnany.    This,  however,  1 
firmly  but  mildly  declined,  very  much 
to  his  surprise  ;  for  as  he  remarked — 
"  They'll  all  be  like  lambs  now,  for 
they  don't  believe  there's  a  whole  bone 
in  dm  body."    Expressing  my  deep 


sense  of  the  Christian-like  forbearance 
of  the  party,  I  pleaded  fatigue,  and 
bidding  bim  good  night,  adjourned  to 
my  bed-room  ;  and  here,  although  the 
arrangements  fell  somewhat  short  of 
the  luxurious  ones  appertaining  to  my 
late  apartment  at  Callonby,  they  were 
most  grateful  at  the  moment ;  and  hav- 
ing "addn  s*ed  myself  to  slumber," 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  only  woke  late  on 
the  following  morning  to  wonder  where 
I  was  ;  from  any  doubts  as  to  which  I 
was  speedily  relieved  by  the  entrance 
of  the  priest's  bare-footed  "  colleen,"  to 
deposit  on  my  table  a  bottle  of  soda 
water,  and  announce  breakfast,  with 
his  reverence's  compliments. 

Having  made  a  hasty  toilet,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  parlour,  which,  however 
late  events  might  have  impressed  upon 
my  memory,  I  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise. Instead  of  the  long  oak  table 
and  the  wassail  bowl,  there  stood  near 
the  fire  a  small  ronnd  table,  covered 
with  a  snow-white  cloth,  upon  which 
shone  in  unrivalled  brightness  a  very 
handsome  tea  equipage — the  hissing 
kettle  on  one  hob  was  vis  a  vis'd  by  a 
gridiron  with  three  newly  taken  trout, 
frying  under  the  reverential  care  of 
Father  Malachi  himself— a  heap  of 
eggs  ranged  like  shot  in  an  ordnance 
yard,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
while  a  formidable  pile  of  buttered 
toast  browned  before  the  grate — the 
morning  papers  were  airing  upon  the 
hearth — every  thing  bespoke  that  at- 
tention to  comfort  and  enjoyment  one 
likes  to  discover  in  the  house  where 
chance  may  have  domesticated  him  for 
a  day  or  two. 

44  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lorrequer.  I 
trust  you  have  rested  well,"  said  Father 
Malachi  as  I  entered. 

44  Never  better ;  but  where  are  our 
friends  ?" 

**  I  have  been  visiting  and  comfort- 
ing' them  in  their  affliction,  and  I  may 
with  truth  assert  it  is  not  often  my 
fortune  to  have  three  as  sickly-looking 
guests.  That  was  a  most  unlucky 
affair  last  night,  and  I  must  apologise." 

44  Don't  say  a  word,  I  entreat ;  I  saw 
how  it  all  occurred,  and  am  quite  sure 
if  it  was  not  for  poor  Curzon's  ill- 
timed  melody   " 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the 
Father, interrupting  rac.  44  Your  friend's 
taste  for  music — bad  luck  to  it ! — was 
the  4  teterrima  causa  belli.' " 

44  And  the  subscription,"  said  I ;  '*  how 
did  it  succeed  ?" 

**  Oh,  the  money  went  in  the  com- 
motion ;  and  although  I  have  got  some 
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seven  pounds  odd  shilling*  of  it,  the 
war  was  a  most  expensive  one  to  me. 
I  caught  old  Mahony  very  busy  under 
the  table  during  the  fray  ;  but  let  us 
say  no  more  about  it  now — draw  over 
your  chair.  Tea  or  coffee?  there's 
the  rum  if  you  like  "chasse." 

I  immediately  obeyed  the  injunction, 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  trout,  caught  as  he  informed 
me,  **  within  twenty  perches  of  the 
house." 

**  Your  poor  friend's  nose  is  scarcely 
regimental,"  said  he,  44  this  morning  ; 
and  as  for  Fin,  he  was  never  remark- 
able for  beauty,  so  though  they  might 
cut  and  hack,  they  could  scarcely  dis- 
figure him,  as  Juvenal  says — isn't  it 
Juvenal  ?— 

*  Vacuus  viator  cantabit  ante  Latronem,* 

or  in  the  vernacular  : 

4  The  empty  traveller  may  whiiUe 
Before  the  robber  and  hi*  pistil.'  (pistol). 

There's  the  Chili  vinegar— another 
morsel  of  the  trout  ?" 

44 I  thank  you  ;  what  excellent  coffee, 
Father  Malachi  !" 

44  A  secret  I  learned  at  St.  Omer's 
some  thirty  years  since.  Any  letters, 
Bridget  to  the  damsel  that  entered 
with  a  pacquet  in  her  band. 


44  A  gossoon  from  Kilrush,  yer  re- 
verence, with  a  bit  of  a  note  tor  the 
gentleman  there.* 

44  For  me ! — ah,  true  enough." 

"Harry  Lorrequer,  Esq.  Kilrush — 
try  Craigmoran*  So  ran  the  super- 
scription— the  first  part  being  in  a 
lady's  hand-writing ;  the  latter  very 
like  the  44  rustic  paling"  of  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Healy's  style.  The  seal  was  a 
large  one,  bearing  a  coronet  at  top, 
and  the  motto  in  old  Norman-French, 
told  me  it  came  from  Callonby. 

With  what  a  trembling  hand  and 
beating  heart  I  broke  it  open,  and  yet 
feared  to  read  it — so  much  of  my  des- 
tiny might  be  in  that  simple  page.  For 
once  in  my  life  my  sanguine  spirit 
failed  me ;  my  mind  could  take  in  but 
one  casualty,  that  Lady  Jane  had  di- 
vulged to  her  family  the  nature  of  my 
attentions,  and  that  in  the  letter  before 
me  lay  a  cold  mandate  of  dismissal 
from  her  presence  for  ever. 

At  last  I  summoned  courage  to  read 
it ;  but  having  scrupled  to  present  to 
my  readers  the  Reverend  Father  Bren- 
nan  at  the  tail  of  a  chapter,  let  me 
not  be  less  punctilious  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  her  ladyship's  billet. 


Chapter  VII. 


«  This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper,  with  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight 
and  new,"  &c 


Her  ladyship's  letter  ran  thus — 

*  Callonby,  Tuesday  Morning. 

My  Dkar  Mr.  Lorrequer, — My 
Lord  has  deputed  me  to  convey  to  you 
our  adieus,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  our  very  great  regret  that  we 
should  not  have  seen  you  before  our 
departure  from  Ireland.  A  sudden 
call  of  the  House,  and  some  unexpected 
ministerial  changes,  require  Lord  Cal- 
lonby's  immediate  presence  in  town ; 
and  probably  before  this  reaches  you 
we  shall  be  on  the  road.  Lord  Kilkee, 
who  left  us  yesterday,  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  not  having  seen  you — he 
desired  me  to  say  you  will  bear  from 
him  from  Leamington.  Although 
writing  amid  all  the  haste  and  bustle 
of  departure,  I  must  not  forget  the 
principal  part  of  my  commission,  nor 
lady-like  defer  it  to  a  postcript :  my 
Lord  entreats  that  you  will,  if  possible, 
pass  a  month  or  two  with  us  in  Lon- 
don this  season  ;  and  if  any  difficulty 


should  occur  in  obtaining  leave  of 
absence,  to  make  any  use  of  his  name 
you  think  fit  at  the  Horse- Guards, 
where  he  has  some  influence.  Know- 
ing as  I  do,  with  what  kindness  yoo 
ever  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your 
friends,  I  need  not  say  how  much 
gratification  this  will  afford  us  all  ';  but, 
sans  rcponse,  we  expect  you.  Believe 
me  to  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 
44  Charlotte  Callonby. 
44  P.S. — We  are  all  quite  well,  ex- 
cept Lady  Jane,  who  has  a  slight  cold, 
and  has  been  feverish  for  the  last  day 
or  two." 

Words  cannot  convey  any  idea  of 
the  torrent  of  contending  emotions 
under  which  1  perused  this  letter.  The 
suddenness  of  the  departure,  without 
an  opportunity  of  even  a  moment's 
leave-taking,  completely  unmanned  me. 
What  would  1  not  have  given  to  be 
able  to  see  her  once  more,  even  for  an 
instant—to  say  44  a  good  by"— to 
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watch  the  feeling  with  which  the  parted 
from  me,  and  augur  from  it  either  fa- 
vourably to  my  heart's  dearest  hope, 
or  darkest  despair.  As  I  continued  to 
read  on,  the  kindly  tone  of  the  re- 
mainder reassured  me,  and  when  I 
came  to  the  invitation  to  London, 
which  plainly  argued  a  wish  on  their 
part  to  perpetuate  the  intimacy,  I  was 
obliged  to  read  it  again  and  again,  be- 
fore I  could  convince  myself  of  its 
reality.  There  it  was,  howeVer,  most 
distinctly  and  legibly  impressed  in  her 
ladyship's  fairest  calligraphy  ;  and  cer- 
tainly great  as  was  its  consequence  to 
me  at  the  time,  it  by  no  means  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  communica- 
tion. The  two  lines  of  postscript  con- 
tained more,  far  more  food  for  hopes 
and  tears  than  did  all  the  rest  of  the 
epistle. 

Lady  Jane  was  ill  then,  slightly, 
however — a  mere  cold  ;  true,  but  she 
was  feverish.    I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  what  share  had  I  in  causing 
that  flushed  cheek  and  anxious  eye, 
and  pictured  to  myself,  perhaps  with 
more  vividness  than  reality,  a  thousand 
little  traits  of  manner,  all  proof  strong 
as  holy  writ  to  my  sanguine  mind,  that 
mv  affection  was  returned,  and  that  I 
loved  not  in  vain.    Again  and  again 
I  read  over  the  entire  letter ;  never 
truly  did  a  nisi  prius  lawyer  con  over 
a  new  act  of  parliament  with  more 
searching   ingenuity,   to   detect  its 
hidden  meaning,  than  did  I  to  unravel 
through  its  plain  phraseology  the  secret 
intention  of  the  writer  towards  me. 
There  is  an  old  and  not  less  true 
adage,  that  what  we  wish  we  readily 
believe  ;  and  so  with  me— I  found  my- 
self an  easy  convert  to  my  own  hopes 
and  desires,  and  actually  ended  by 
persuading  myself — no  very  hard  task 
— that  my  Lord  Callonby  had  not  only 
witnessed,  but  approved  of  my  attach- 
ment to  his  beautiful  daughter,  and  for 
reasons  probably  known  to  him,  but 
concealed  from  me,  opined  that  I  was 
a  suitable  "parti?  and  gave  all  due  en- 
couragement to  my  suit.    The  hint 
about  using  his  Lordship's  influence  at 
the  Horse  Guards  I  resolved  to  benefit 
by  ;  not,  however,  in  obtaining  a  leave 
of  absence,  which  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish more  easily,  but  with  his  good 
sanction  in  pushing  my  promotion, 
when  I  claimed  him  as  my  right  ho- 
nourable father-in-law — a  point  I  had 
now  fully  satisfied  myself  on  the  pro- 
priety of.     What  visions  of  rising 
greatness  burst  upon  my  mind,  as  1 
thought  on  the  prospect  that  opened 


before  me  ;  but  here  let  me  do  myself 
the  justice  to  record,  that  amid  all  my 
pleasure  and  exultation,  my  proudest 
thought  was  in  the  anticipation  of  pos- 
sessing one  in  every  way  so  much  my 
superior — the  very  consciousness  of 
which  imparted  a  thrill  of  fear  to  my 
heart,  that  such  good  fortune  was  too 
much  even  to  hope  for. 

How  long  I  might  have  luxuriated 
in  such  Chateaux  en  Espagne,  heaven 
knows ;  thick  and  thronging  fancies 
came  abundantly  to  my  mind,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  the  feeling  of 
the  porter  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  at 
he  surveyed  the  fragments  of  his 
broken  ware,  burled  down  in  a  moment 
of  glorious  dreaminess,  that  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  squat  and  unaristocratic 
figure  of  Father  Malachi,  as  he  sat 
reading  his  newspaper  before  the  fire. 
How  came  I  in  such  company  ;  me- 
thinks  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  or  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  had  been  a  much 
more  seemly  associate  for  one  destined 
as  1  was  for  the  flood-tide  of  the 
world's  favor. 

My  eye  at  this  instant  rested  upon 
the  date*  of  the  letter,  which  was  that 
of  the  preceding  morning,  and  imme- 
diately a  thought  struck  me  that,  as 
the  day  was  a  louring  and  gloomy  one, 
perhaps  they  might  have  deferred  their 
journey,  and  I  at  once  determined  to 
hasten  to  Callonby,  and,  if  possible, 
see  them  before  their  departure. 

"  Father  Brennan,"  said  I,  at  length, 
u  I  have  just  received  a  letter  which 
compels  me  to  reach  Kilrush  as  soon 
as  possible.  Is  there  any  public  con- 
veyance in  the  village  ?" 

"  You  don't  talk  of  leaving  us,  sure- 
ly," said  the  priest,  "  and  a  haunch  of 
mutton  for  dinner,  and  Fin  says  he'll 
be  down,  and  your  friend,  too,  and 
we'll  have  poor  Beamish  in  on  a  sofa." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  business  will 
not  admit  of  delay,  but,  if  possible,  I 
shall  return  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  in  a  day  or  two — perhaps 
tomorrow." 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Father  Brennan, 
u  if  it  must  he  so,  why  you  can  have 
'  Pettier,'  my  own  pad,  and  a  better 
you  never  laid  leg  over  ;  only  give 
him  his  own  time,  and  let  him  keep 
the  *  canter,"  and  he'll  never  draw  up 
from  moming  'till  night ;  and  now  111 
just  go  and  have  him  in  readiness  for 
you." 

After  professing  my  warm  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  good  father  for  his 
kindness,  I  hastened  to  take  a  hurried 
farewell  of  Curzon  before  going.  I 
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found  him  sitting  up  in  bed  taking  his 
breakfast ;  a  large  strip  of  black  plaster, 
extending  from  the  corner  of  one  eye 
across  the  nose,  and  terminating  near 
the  mouth  denoted  the  locale  of  a 
goodly  wound,  while  the  blue,  purple  and 
yellow  patches  into  which  his  face  was 
partitioned  out,  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  painted  for  ihe  knave  of  clubs; 
one  hand  was  wrapped  up  in  a  ban- 
dage, and  altogether  a  more  rueful  and 
woe-begone  looking  figure  I  have 
rarely  looked  upon ;  and  most  certainly 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  M  pious,  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory "  would 
have  brought  plea*anter  recollections 
to  Daniel  O'Connell  himself,  than  it 
would  on  that  morning  to  the  adjutant 
of  his  majesty's  4-th. 

**  Ah,  Harry,*  said  he,  as  I  entered, 
M  what  Pandemonium  is  this  we've  got 
into?  did  you  ever  witness  such  a 
business  as  Inst  night's?" 

"  Why  truly,"  said  I,  M  I  know  of 
no  one  to  blame  but  yourself ;  surely 
you  must  have  known  what  a  fracas 
your  infernal  song  would  bring  on." 

**  1  don't  know  now  whether  I  knew 
it  or  not  j  but  certainly  at  the  moment 
I  should  have  preferred  anything  to 
the  confounded  cross-examination  I 
was  under,  and  was  glad  to  end  it  by 
any  coup  d'etat  One  wretch  was  per- 
secuting me  about  green  crops,  and 
another  about  the  feeding  of  bullocks  ; 
about  either  of  which  I  knew  as  much 
as  a  bear  does  of  a  ballet" 

M  Well,  truly,  you  caused  a  diversion 
at  some  expense  to  your  countenance, 

for  I  never  be%eld  anything  " 

M  Stop  there,"  said  he ;  **  you  surely 
have  not  seen  the  doctor — he  beats  me 
hollow — they  have  scarcely  left  more 
hair  on  his  head  than  might  do  for  an 
Indian's  scalp  lock  ;  and,  of  a  verity, 
his  aspect  is  awful  this  morning ;  he 
has  just  been  here,  and  by  the  by  has 
told  me  all  about  your  affair  with 
Beamish.  It  appears  that  somewhere 
you  met  him  at  dinner,  and  gave  a 
very  flourishing  account  of  a  relative 
of  his  whom  you  informed  him  was  not 
only  selected  for  some  very  dashing 
service,  but  actually  the  personal  friend 
of  Picton  ;  and,  after  the  family  having 
blaz'd  the  matter  all  over  Cork,  and 
given  a  great  entertainment  in  honor 
of  their  kinsman,  it  turns  out  that,  on 
the  18th  he  ran  away  to  Brussels  faster 
than  even  the  colonel  of  the  Belgian 
Legion  ;  for  which  act  however,  there 
was  no  aspersion  ever  cast  upon  his 
courage,  that  Quality  being  defended  at 
the  expense  or  his  honesty ;  in  a  word, 


he  was  the  paymaster  of  his  company, 
and  had  what  Theodore  Hook  calls  an 
"  affection  of  his  chest"  that  required 
change  of  air;  looking  only  to  the 
running  away  part  of  the  matter, 
though  I  expressed  some  regret  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  North  Cork, 
and  I  remarked  the  doctor  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  allusion,  and  I  only 
now  remember,  it  was  his  regiment 
so  I  suppose  I'm  in  for  more  mischief." 

I  had  no  time  to  enjoy  Curaon's 
dilemma,  and  had  barely  informed 
him  of  my  intended  departure,  when 
a  voice  from  without  the  room  pro- 
claimed that  "  Pcther"  was  ready,  and, 
having  commissioned  the  adjutant  to 
say  the  M  proper"  to  Mr.  Beamish  and 
the  doctor,  hurried  away,  and  after  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  from  Father 
Brenuan,  and  a  faithful  promise  to  re- 
turn soon,  I  mounted  and  set  off. 

Peters  pace  was  of  all  others  the 
one  least  likely  to  disturb  the  lucubra- 
tions of  a  castle-builder  like  myself ; 
without  any  admonition  from  u  hip  or 
spur  he  maintained  a  steady  and  con- 
stant canter,  which,  1  am  free  to  con- 
fess, was  more  agreeable  to  sit,  than 
it  was  graceful  to  behold ;  for  his  head 
being  much  lower  than  his  tail,  he 
every  moment  appeared  in  the  attitude 
of  a  diver  about  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  and  more  than  once  1  had  mis- 
givings that  I  would  consult  my  safety 
better  if  I  sat  with  my  face  au  dcrniere; 
however,  what,  will  not  habit  accom- 
plish ?  before  I  had  gone  a  mile  or 
two,  I  was  so  lost  in  my  own  reveries  and 
reflections,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  my 
mode  of  progression,  and  had  only 
thoughts  and  feelings  for  the  destiny 
that  awaited  me  ;  sometimes  I  would 
fancy  myself  seated  in  the  House  ef 
Commons  (on  the  ministerial  benches, 
of  course)  while  some  leading  opposi- 
tionist was  pronouncing  a  glowinir 
panegyric    upon    the  eloquent  and 
statesmanlike  speech  of  the  gallant 
colonel — myself;  theu  I  thought  I  was 
making  arrangements  for  setting  out 
for  my  new  appointment,  and  Sancho 
Panza  never  coveted  the  government 
of  an  island  more  than  I  did,  though 
only  a  West  Indian  one ;  and,  lastly, 
I  saw  myself  the  chosen  dipl ornate  on 
a  difficult  mission,  and  w*s  actually 
engaged  in  the  easy  and  agreeable  oc- 
cupation of  out-mano2uvriug  Talleyrand 
and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  when  Peter  sud- 
denly drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  small 
cabin,  and  convinced  me  that  1  was 
still  a  mortal  man,  and  an  ensign  in  his 
Majesty's  4-th.    Before  I  had  time 
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afforded  me  even  to  guess  at  the  reason 
of    this  sudden  halt,  an   old  man 
emerged  from  the  cabin  which  I  saw 
now  was  a  road-side  ale-house,  and 
presented  Peter  with  a  bucket  of  meal 
and  water,  a  species  of  M  viaticum " 
that  be  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
at  this  pluce,  whether  bestrode  by  a 
priest  or  an  ambassador.    Before  me 
lay  a  long  straggling  street  of  cabins, 
irregularly  thrown,  as  if  riddled  over 
the  ground;  this  I  was  informed  was 
Kilkee  ;  while  my  good  steed,  there- 
fore, was  enjoying  his  potation,  I  dis- 
mounted, to  stretch  my  legs  and  look 
aUoot  me,  and  scarcely  had  I  done  so 
\\  hen  I  found  half  the  population  of 
the  village  assembled  round  Peter, 
whose  claims  to  notoriety  1  now  learn- 
ed, depended  neither  upon  his  owner's 
fame,  nor  even  my  temporary  posses- 
sion of  him.    Peter  in  fact  had  been  a 
racer  once — when,  the  wandering  Jew 
wight  perhaps  have  told,  had  he  ever 
▼isited  Clare — for  not  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant knew  the  date  of  bis  triumphs  on 
the  turf;  though  they  were  undisputed 
traditions,  and  never  did  any  man  ap- 
pear bold  enough  to  call  them  in 
question :  whether  it  wa3  from  his  patri- 
archal character,  or  that  he  was  the  only 
race-horse  ever  known  in  his  county  I 
cannot  say,  but,  of  a  truth,  the  Grand 
Lama  could  scarcely  be  a  greater 
object  of  reverence  in  Thibet,  than 
was  Peter  in  Kilkee. 

M  Musha,  Peter,  but  it's  well  yer 
looking,"  cried  one. 

**  Ah,  thin,  maybe  ye  an't  fat  on  the 
ribs,"  cried  another. 

«  An'  cockin'  his  tail  like  a  coult," 
said  a  third. 

I  am  very  certain,  if  I  might  ven- 
ture to  judge  from  the  faces  about, 
that,  had  the  winner  of  the  St  Leger 
passed  through  Kilkee  at  that  moment, 
comparisons  very  little  to  his  favor  had 
been  drawn  from  the  assemblage 
around  me.  With  some  difficulty  I 
was  permitted  to  reach  my  much  ad- 
mired steed,  and  with  a  cheer,  which 
was  sustained  and  caught  up  by  every 
denizen  of  the  village  as  I  passed 
through,  1  rode  on  my  way,  not  a  little 
amused  at  my  equivocal  popularity. 

Being  desirous  to  lose  no  time,  I 
diverged  from  the  straight  road  which 
leads  to  Kilrush,  and  took  a  cross  bri- 
dle-path to  Callonby  ;  this,  I  after- 
wards discovered  was  a  detour  of  a 
mile  or  two,  and  it  was  already  sun-set 
when  I  reached  the  entrance  to  die 
park.  I  entered  the  avenue,  and  now 
my  impatience  became  extreme,  for 


although  Peter  continued  to  move  at 
the  same  uniform  pace,  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  that  he  was  not  foun- 
dering at  every  step,  and  was  quite 
sure  we  were  scarcely  advancing ;  at 
last  I  reached  the  wooden  bridge,  and 
ascended  the  steep  slope,  the  sp«.t 
where  I  had  first  met  her  on  whom  my 
every  thought  now  rested.  I  turned 
the  angle  of  the  clump  of  beech  trees 
from  whence  the  first  view  of  the  house 
is  caught — I  perceived  to  my  inexpres- 
sible delight  that  gleams  of  fight  shone 
from  manv  of  the  windows,  and  could 

r 

trace  their  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  I  now  drew  rein,  and  with  a 
heart  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety, 
patted  up  my  good  steed,  and  began  to 
think  ot  the  position  in  which  a  few 
brief  seconds  would  place  me.  I 
reaehed  the  small  flower-garden,  sacred 
by  a  thousand  endearing  recollections. 
Oh  !  of  how  very  little  account  are  the 
many  words  of  passiug  kinduess,  and 
moments  of  light-hearted  pleasure, 
when  spoken  or  felt,  compared  to  the 
memory  of  them  when  hallowed  by 
time  or  distance. 

"  The  place,  the  hour,  the  sunshine 
and  the  shade,''  all  reminded  me  of  the 
happy  past,  and  all  brought  vividly 
before  me  every  portion  of  that  dream 
of  happiness  in  which  I  was  so  utterly 
—  so  completely  steeped  —  every 
thought  of  the  hopelessness  of  my 
passion  was  lost  in  the  intensity  of  it, 
and  I  did  not,  in  the  ardour'  of  my 
loving,  stop  to  think  of  its  possible  suc- 
cess. 

It  was  strange  enougkftthat  the  ex- 
treme impatience,  the  hurried  anxiety, 
I  had  felt  and  suffered  from,  while 
riding  up  the  avenue,  had  now  tied 
entirely,  and  in  its  place  1  felt  nothing 
but  a  dirfideut  distrust  of  myself,  and  a 
vague  sense  of  awkwardness  about  in- 
truding thus  unexpectedly  upon  the 
family,  while  engaged  in  all  tue  cares 
and  preparations  for  a  speedy  depar- 
ture. The  hall-door  lay  as  usual  wide 
open,  the  hall  itself  was  strewn  and 
littered  with  tiuuks,  imperials  and 
packing-eases,  and  the  hundred  etcet- 
eras of  travelling  baggage.  1  hesitated 
a  moment  whether  I  should  not  ring, 
but  at  last  resolved  to  enter  unan- 
nounced, and,  presuming  upon  my  in- 
timacy, see  what  effect  my  sudden  ap- 
pearance would  have  on  Lady  Jane, 
whose  feelings  towards  me  would  be 
thus  most  unequivocally  tested.  1  passed 
along  the  wide  corridor,  entered  the 
music-room  —  it  was  still — 1  walked 
then  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
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— I  paused — I  drew  a  full  breath — my 
hand  trembled  slightly  as  I  turned  the 
lock — I  entered — the  room  was  empty, 
but  the  blazing  fire 'upon  the  hearth, 
the  large  arm-cliaire  drawn  around,  the 
scattered  books  upon  the  small  tables, 
all  told  that  it  had  been  inhabited  a 
very  short  time  before.  Ah  !  thought 
I,  looking  at  my  watch,  they  are  at 
dinner,  and  I  began  at  once  to  devise 
a  hundred  different  plans  to  account 
for  my  late  abseuce  and  present  visit. 
I  knew  that  a  few  minutes  would  pro- 
bably bring  them  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  1  felt  flurried  and  heated  as 
the  time  drew  near.  At  last  I  heard 
voices  without — I  started  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a  pencil  drawing  but 
partly  finished,  but  the  artist  of  which 
I  could  not  be  deceived  in — I  listened 
— the  sounds  drew  near — I  could  not 
distinguish  who  were  the  speakers — 
the  door-lock  turned,  and  I  rose  to 
make  my  well-conned,  but  half-forgot- 
ten  speech  ;  and  oh,  confounded  disap- 
pointment, Mrs.  Herbert,  the  house- 
keeper, entered.  She  started,  not  ex- 
pecting to  see  me,  and  immediately 
said, 

44  Oh !  Mr.  Lorrequer  I  then  you've 
missed  them." 

44  Missed  them  !*  said  I ;  44  how — 
when — where  ?" 

44  Did  you  not  get  a  note  from  my 
lord?" 

"  No  ;  when  was  it  written  ?" 

44  Oh,  dear  ine,  that  is  so  very  unfor- 
tunate. Why,  sir,  my  lord  sent  off  a 
servant  this  morning  to  Kilrush,  in 
Lord  Kilkee's  tilbury,  to  request  you 
would  meet  them  all  in  Ennis  this 
evening,  where  they  had  intended  to 
stop  for  to-night ;  and  they  waited  here 
till  near  four  o'clock  today,  but  when 
the  servant  came  back  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  you  were  from  home,  and 
not  expected  to  return  soon,  they  were 
obliged  to  set  out,  and  are  not  going 
to  make  any  delay  now,  till  they  reach 
London.  The  last  direction,  however, 
my  lord  gave,  was  to  forward  her  lady- 
ship's letter  to  you  as  soon  as  possible." 

What  I  thought,  said  or  felt,  might 
be  a  good  subject  for  confession  to 
Fattier  Malachi,  for  I  fear  it  may  be 
recorded  among  my  sins,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  the  agony  1  suffered  vented 
itself  in  no  measured  form  of  speech 
or  conduct ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
fess  here  on  the  subject,  being  so  to- 
tally overwhelmed  as  not  to  know 
what  I  did  or  said.  My  first  gleam  of 
reason  elicited  itself  by  asking, 

44  Is  there,  then,  no' chance  of  their 


stopping  in  Ennis  to-night  V  As  1  put 
the  Question  my  mind  reverted  to  Peter 
and  nis  eternal  canter. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir ;  the  horses  aj-e 
ordered  to  take  them,  since  Tuesday  $ 
and  tbev  only  thought  of  staying  in 
Ennis,  if  you  came  time  enough  to 
meet  them — and  they  will  be  so  sorry.** 

44  Do  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Herbert  ? 
do  you,  indeed,  think  so  ?"  said  I,  in  a 
most  insinuating  tone. 

44 1  am  pcifectly  sure  of  it,  sir." 

44  Oh,  Mrs.  Herbert,  you  are  too 
kind  to  think  so;  but  perhaps — that 
is — maybe,  Mrs.  Herbert,  she  said 
something  " 

44  Who,  sir?" 

44  Lady  Callonby,  I  mean  ;  did  her 
ladyship  leave  any  message  for  tue 
about  her  plants  ?  or  did  she  remem- 
ber " 

Mrs.  Herbert  kept  looking  at  me 
all  the  time,  with  her  great  wide  grey 
eyes,  while  I  kept  stammering  and 
blushing  like  a  school-boy. 

44  No,  sir  ;  her  ladyship  said  nothing, 
sir ;  but  Lady  Jane——" 

44  Yes ;  well,  what  of  Lady  Jane, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Herbert  V 

44  Oh,  sir !  but  you  look  pale ;  would 
not  you  like  to  have  a  little  wine  and 
water — or  perhaps  " 

44  No,  thank  you,  nothing  whatever ; 
I  am  just  a  little  fatigued — but  you 
were  mentioning——" 

44  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  saying  that  Lady 
Jane  was  mighty  particular  about  a 
small  plant ;  she  ordered  it  to  be  left 
in  her  dressing-room,  though  Collins 
told  her  to  have  some  of  the  handsome 
ones  of  the  green-bouse,  she  would 
have  nothing  but  this;  and  if  you  were 
only  to  hear  half  the  directions  she 
gave  about  keeping  It  watered,  and 
taking  off  dead  leaves,  you'd  think 
her  heart  was  set  on  it." 

Mrs.  Herbert  would  have  had  no 
cause  to  prescribe  for  my  paleness  bad 
she  only  looked  at  me  this  time  ;  for- 
tunately, however,  she  was  engaged, 
housekeeper-like,  in  bustling  among 
books,  papers,  &c.  which  she  had 
come  in  tor  the  purpose  of  arranging 
and  packing  up.  She  being  left  be- 
hind to  bring  up  the  rear,  and  the 
heavy  baggage. 

Very  Tew  moments'  consideration 
were  sufficient  to  show  me  that  pursuit 
was  hopeless  ;  whatever  might  have 
been  Peter's  performance  in  tbe  reign 
of*'  Queen  Aunc,"  he  had  now  become 
like  the  goose  so  pathetically  describe*! 
bv*  niy  friend  Lover,  rather  44  stiff  in 
his  limbs,"  and  the  odds  were  fearfully 
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against  his  overtaking  four  horses, 
starting  fresh  every  ten  miles,  not  to 
mention  their  being  some  hours  in  ad- 
vance already.  Having  declined  all 
M  rs.  Herbert's  many  kind  offers,  anent 
food  and  rest,  I  took  a  last  lingering 
look  at  the  beautiful  picture,  which 
still  held  its  place  in  the  room  latel  y 
mine,  and  hurried  from  a  place  so  full 
of  recollections  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  many  reasons  I  had  for  self-gratu- 
lation,  every  object  around  and  about 
me  filled  me  with  sorrow  and  regret 
for  hours  that  had  passed — never, 
never  to  return. 

It  was  very  late  when  I  reached  my 
old  quarters  at  Kilrush ;  Mrs.  Hcaly 
fortunately  was  in  bed  asleep — fortu- 
nately I  say,  for  had  she  selected  that 
occasion  to  vent  her  indignation  for  my 
long  absence,  1  greatly  fear  that,  in 
my  then  temper  I  should  have  exhi- 
bited but  little  of  that  Job-like  en- 
durance for  which  I  was  once  esteem- 
ed; I  entered  my  little  mean-looking 
parlour,  with  its  three  chairs  and  lame 
table,  and,  as  I  flung  myself  upon  the 
wretched  substitute  for  a  sofa,  and 
thought  upon  the  varied  events  which 
a  few  weeks  had  brought  about ;  it 
required  (he  aid  of  her  ladyship's 
letter,  which  I  opened,  before  me,  to 
assure  me  I  was  not  dreaming. 

The  entire  of  that  night  I  could  not 
sleep ;  my  destiny  seemed  upon  its  ba- 
lance; and,  whetner  the  scale  inclined  this 
side  or  that,  good  or  evil  fortune  seem- 
ed to  betide  me.  How  many  were 
my  J>lans  and  resolutions,  and  how 
often  abandoned ;  again  to  be  ponder- 
ed over,  and  once  more  given  up. 
The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  was 


already  breaking,  and  found  mc  still 
doubting  and  uncertain.  At  last  the 
die  was  thrown  ;  I  determined  at  once 
to  apply  for  leave  to  my  commanding 
officer,  which  he  could,  if  he  pleased, 
give  me,  without  any  application  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  set  out  for  Elton, 
tell  Sir  Guy  my  whole  adventure,  and 
endeavour,  by  a  more  moving  love- 
story  than  ever  graced  even  the  Mi- 
nerva press,  to  induce  him  to  make 
some  settlement  on  me,  and  use  his 
influence  with  Lord  Callonby  on  my 
behalf ;  this  done,  set  out  for  London, 
and  then — and  then — what  then  ? — 
then  for  the  Morning  Post — M  Cadeau 
des  noces" — "  happy  couple" — M  Lord 
Callonby *s  seat  in  Hampshire,"  &c.  &c. 

"  You  wished  to  be  called  at  five,  sir," 
said  Stubbcr. 

M  Yes  ;  is  it  five  o'clock  ?" 

"No,  sir ;  but  I  heard  you  call  out 
something  about  '  four  horses,'  and 
1  thought  you  might  be  hurried,  so  I 
came  in  a  little  earlier." 

"  Quite  right,  Stubber  ;  let  me  have 
my  breakfast  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
see  that  chestnut  horse  I  brought  here, 
last  night,  fed." 

u  And  now  for  it,"  said  I,  after  writing 
a  hurried  note  to  Curzon,  requesting 
him  to  take  command  of  my  party  at 
Kilrush,  till  he  heard  from  me,  and 
sending  my  kindest  remembrance  to 
my  three  friends,  I  despatched  the 
epistle  by  my  servant  on  Peter,  while 
I  hastened  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
mail  for  Ennis,  on  the  box  seat  of 
which  let  my  kind  reader  suppose  me 
seated;  while,  gracefully  waving  my 
hat,  I  make  my  bow  for  a  brief  season, 
and  here  say — u  Au  re  voir,  mes  amis." 


GREEK  ELEGY 

Assuredly  the  predictions  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity  of  their  own  im- 
mortalitv,  have  been  no  vain  boasts. 
Here  are  we,  the  descendants  of  a  race 
of  barbarians,  of  whose  existence  the 
Greek  was  scarce  aware,  and  whom 
had  he  known,  he  would  have  known 
but  to  scorn, — editing,  collecting,  trans- 
lating, the  invaluable  relics  spared  to 
as.  Libraries  arc  searched,  manu- 
script* read  and  re-read,  excavations 
made,  toil,  labour,  and  expense  under- 
gone, to  amend  a  seutenee,  or  discover 
a  couplet.  Great  as  is  the  demand 
on  the  attention  of  the  literary  public 
in  the  present  age,   numerous,  ay, 


AND  EPITAPH. 

numberless,  as  are  the  works  daily 
issuing,  from  the  press,  still  with  un- 
abated pleasure  and  unwearied  zeal 
do  we  turn  to  the  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity :  still  is  renewed  the  endless 
cycle  of  contest  and  discussion,  emen- 
dation and  conjecture.  They  alone 
have  triumphed  over  all  the  changes 
of  fashion,  the  force  of  circumstances, 
the  variety  of  national  character  :  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Danube, 
in  the  schools  of  republics  and  mo- 
narchies, by  men  of  all  classes,  all 
pursuits,  all  ages,  been  admired  and 
loved. 

Who  can  tell  with  what  exultation 
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we  flee  from  the  jarring,  and  striving,  of  speculation  for  man,  and  to  give 

and  jostling  of  busy  life,  from  the  tur-  just  views  of  our  relations  to  each  other 

bulence  of  faction  and  party  clamour,  should  be  the  first  object  of  education, 

to  the  calm  and  tranquillizing  studies  When  compared  with  these  we  cannot 

of  our  boyhood,  to  the  holy  ground  but  believe  the  knowledge  of  the  mo- 

which,  consecrated  by  the  earliest  and  tions  of  the  stars  or  the  properties  of 

the  purest  associations  recalls  the  herbs,  as  of  very  secondary  impor- 

freshness  and  the  priory  of  that  blessed  tance.*    But  enough  of  this  for  the 

period,  when  hope  tinged  all  things  present 

with  its  own  bright  hues,  and  neither      The  subject  now  under  our  conti- 

care  nor  anxiety  flung   their  dark  deration  is  mournful  in  its  own  nature  : 

shadows  on  our  path.  j£  jg  doubly  so,  from  the  losses  sus— 

Long,  in  spite  of  that  philosophy  of  tained  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 

the  counting-house,  which  would  es-  WOrks  in  this  department  of  literature, 

timate  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  The  carelessness  of  transcribers,  the 

utility,— mean i n<r  thereby  the  quantity  bigotry  of  cloistered  ignorance,  and 

of  money  it  will  bring— that  base  and  the  neglect  of  a  barbarous  age.  have 

degrading  spirit,  whose  chilling  and  )cft  U8  but  a  few  fragments — ted  cjc 

withering  influence  is  alas  but  too  pede  Hrrcu/em— from  these,  mutilated 

rapidly  creeping  over  all  that  was  a„d  deformed  as  they  are,  we  may  form 

great  and  glorious  in  the  national  cha-  60tne  fajnt  judgment  of  the  majesty, 

racter— long    may    these    delightful  grace,  and  symmetry  of  the  perfect 

works  continue  to  inspire  the  youth  of  originals.  On  the  elegiac  poets,  termed 

England  with  lofty  precepts  and  noble  gnomic,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  offer 

examples.  more  than  a  few  observations.  We 

•«  The  knowledge  of  external  nature,"  confess  ourselves  no  great  admirers  of 

says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a   passage  whirh  didactic  verses  in  any  language,  least 

cannot  be  too  often  quoted  in  this  age  of  all,  of  mere  epigrammatic  couplet*, 

of  pseudo-philosophy,  <<  and  the  sciences  to  teach  us  by  rule  how  to  eat,  sleep, 

which  that  knowledge  includes  or  re-  fall  in  love,  or  get  comfortably  drunk, 

quires,  are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  In  spite,  however,  of  the  subjects,  the 

business  of  the  human  mind.    Whether  grace,  ueatriess,  and  terseness  of  phrase 

we  wish  to  provide  for  action  or  conver-  of  the  originals  render  them  not  un- 

sation,  whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing ;  but  as  we  despair  of  being 

pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  moral  able  to  preserve  these  in  any  version 

and  religious  knowledge  of  right  and  we  could  give,  we  must  onlv  recom- 

wrong;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  mend,  in  order  to  the  full  enjoyment 

the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  0f  (ne  Tbeognidean  Philusophy— 
examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody 

truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonable-  **       to  ,e*rn  Gwk» who  never  learned  Mat*, 


new  of  opinions.    Our  intercourse  with      And  those  who  always  learnt,  to  learn  jh 
intellectual  nature  is  necessary;  our  spe-       \t       gjve  theni  a  curious  picture 
culations  upon  matter  are  voluntary,  and    0f  the  Grecian  nation— it  will  *how  its 


at  leisure.     Those  authors,  therefore, 


consummate  duplicity  and  profiigacr, 


are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  all  „ui(jed  by  the  most  calculating  sel- 

nost  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  fishneg8>      A]cibiadc8t  the  hypocrite 

of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  an(J  the  voiuptuary  not  Aristides,  was 

conversation  ;  and  these  purposes  are  best  the  reprttenUlti/e   of  the  Mtiotlfil 

•erred  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians.  characten    Polybiu8,  himself  a  Greek. 

Human  life  undoubtedly  must  ever  has  confessed  this,  and  reluctantly  ac- 

be  the  most  worthy  and  fitting  subject  knowledged  how  much  superior  in  his 


•  Many  admirable  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our  University  lately. 
We  believe  tiiat  for  most  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  our  present  excellent  Provost. 
We  hope,  however,  that  he  does  not  think  that  all  the  reforms  which  are  needed 
have  been  made ;.  at  present  there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  study  of  classical 
literature,  unless  six  or  seven  pounds  a  year,  and  a  dinner  for  five  years,  be  con- 
sidered so.  Why,  too,  is  there  not  a  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  ?  Were  we 
not  writing  in  the  pages  of  the  University  Magazine,  we  could  name  more  than 
one  who  would  fill  that  chair  with  high  honour  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
These  studies  must  soon,  in  this  age  of  inechunism,  be  neglected,  if  not  upheld  by 
the  patronage  of  universities.  Mathematical  talent  might  much  more  safely  be  left 
to  the  support  of  the  public. 
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lime  was  the  Roman.  His  errors 
were  on  a  great  scale,  the  splendida  vitia 
of  our  nature,  bearing  in  thorn  the 
elements  of  greatm :ss  and  noble  daring- 

 no  petty  meanness,  no  low  servile 

chicanery — none  of  that 44  wit  that  can 
creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust," 
of  which  we  do  think  every  page  of 
Grecian  history  gives  evidence.  He 
was  often  unjust,  but  his  injustice  was 
for  his  country  ;  in  aggrandizing  him- 
self, he  raised  her  ;  for  her  lie  plun- 
dered provinces  and  oppressed  nations, 
vet  few  are  the  instances  of  his  break- 
ing his  word  and  faith,  when  pledged 
in  her  name.  In  speaking  thus  we  are 
to  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the 
republic  before  the  time  of  Sylla— after 
that  period,  the  intermixture  of  all 
nations  enervated  and  destroyed  the 
native  vigour  and  independence  of 
spirit 

Of  the  Elegiac  poets,  of  whose  works 
anv  portion  has  reached  us,  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  giving  the  first  rank  to 
Tyrteeus,  Minnermus,  and  Simonides — 
each  a  master  in  his  own  style. 
Tyrtaeus  in  the  warlike  elegy,  Minner- 


mus in  the  love  elegy,  afterwards  natu- 
ralised among  the  Romans,  and  Simo- 
nides in  those  poenis  of  sorrow  and 
tenderness,  to  which  we  have  restricted 
in  modern  times  the  name.  From 
this  last  species  arose  the  Epitaph  and 
Inscription,  which  are  in  truth  nothing 
but  short  and  pointed  elegies. 

Of  the  writers  above  mentioned 
Tyrtams  is,  we  believe,  first  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Every  one  knows  the 
story  of  his  being  sent  to  command  the 
Spartans  by  the  Athenians,  and  of  the 
success  of  his  poetry  in  awakening 
thrir  courage.  Several  of  his  elegies 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  which  has 
been  admirably  translated  by  Camp- 
bell. They  are  all  characterised  by 
nerve,  strength,  and  vigour,  befitting 
a  warlike  pott, — befittiug,  too,  a 
nation  of  freemen,  before  whose  indig- 
nation the  Persian  mvriads  were  scat- 

* 

tered  as  chat!  at  Marathon  and  Platcea. 
44  Give  me,"  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
44 the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  let  others 
make  the  laws."  Compare  the  history 
of  Greece  with  these  her  early  strains, 
and  judge  how  true  ! 


44  Curse  on  the  traitor,  who,  when  foes  invade. 
Lurks  in  some  corner,  from  the  battle-field  : 
Curse  on  th'  unmanly  hand,  that  grasps  no  blade, 

The  timid  tongue  that  bids  us  basely  yield. 
Fate  vet  shall  catch  the  coward,  though  alone, 
And  hurl  him  to  his  grave,  unwept,  unknown. 

41  Better  to  dare  Death's  momentary  pain, 
Scarce  felt  amid  the  rapture  of  the  strife, 
Than  tamely  to  endure  the  conqueror's  chain, 

And  drag  the  burden  of  a  shameful  life  ; 
Loathed  by  yourself,  yet  shrinking  from  the  grave, 
And  ever  branded  as"  a  recreaut  slave. 

44  No  rust  shall  gather  on  the  hero's  tomb, 

No  time  obscure  the  lustre  of  his  fame — 
A  nation's  tears  lament  his  early  doom, 

A  nation's  grateful  heart  embalms  his  name  ; 
And  through  all  time,  that  glorious  name  shall  be 
A  watchword  to  inspire  the  brave  and  free. 

**  Thus  man  becomes  immortal — soars  sublime 
Beyond  the  power  of  darkness  and  decay  ; 
Far  o'er  the  petty  bounds  of  age  or  clime, 

Beams  the  bright  radiance  on  the  warrior's  way, 
Unquenchcd — unquenchable — a  beacon-flame, 
To  point  the  path  to  victory  and  to  fame. 

"  Up  then,  and  man  to  man,  and  lance  to  lance, 
Repel  the  invader  from  your  native  land  ; 
See  how  the  cowards  shrink  from  freedom's  glance, 
See  how  they  quail  beneath  the  freeman's  brand. 
Think  on  your  homes,  your  wives,  your  children— all 
With  you  must  conquer,  or  with  you  must  fall. 
Vol.  IX.  2  k 
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Of  Minnermug  we  have  but  one  frag- 
ment ;  and  it  is  so  consistent  with  the 
character  given  of  his  writings  by  the 
ancient  critics,  that  we  arc  disposed  to 
believe  it  genuine.  It  is  impressed 
with  the  same  despair  and  passion  ;  it 
emits  flashes  of  nobler  feeling  than 
animate  the  mere  lover  of  sensual 
gratification,  and  reveals  a  mind,  which 
felt  its  own  superiority  to  the  miserable 
pursuits  in  which  it  was  engaged.  The 
future  is  in  his  creed  covered  with  im- 
penetrable gloom — all  is  withering  and 
perishing  in  his  grasp ;  and  these  re- 
flections united  with  the  bitter  convic- 
tion of  the  "vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,"  embittering  every  earthly  en- 
joyment, continually  press  on  his  mind, 
and  intrude  their  melancholy  presence 
on  his  most  festive  hours.  In  some* 
what  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
Egyptian  in  placing  at  his  banquet 
the  ghastly  and  mouldering  skeleton, 


does  he  urge  them  as  motives  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.    How  different  is 

the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  Anacreon  

he  is  as  sedulous  in  removing  all  such 
unwelcome  visiters  from  his  guests,  a* 
the  other  is  in  introducing  them  to 
their  notice,  or  if  for  a  moment  he  does 
turn  from  his  mirth  and  festivity  to 
bestow  a  transient  thought  on  the 
brevity  and  emptiness  of  life,  no  lasting 
impression  is  made  ;  the  momentary 
shadows  unheeded  pass  over  his  mind, 
and  the  more  congenial  images  of  joy 
and  revelry  are  again  mirrored  there. 
In  Minnermus  there  are  traces  of  deep 
and  powerful  emotion,  blighted,  indeed, 
and  misdirected  ;  but  Anacreon  seems 
to  have  imbibed  the  very  spirit  of  that 
philosophy,  to  which  Epicurus  after- 
wards  gave  his  name,  to  feel  nothing, 
to  live  only  for  self,  nor  allow  the  heart 
to  take  more  than  a  momentary  in- 
terest in  any  object. 


*XHW  '-Mf  xcu  *T*f*99'  «•  r,  X. 

"  Age,  cheerless  age,  creeps  en  from  day  to  day, 
Tdl  life  no  lunger  has  the  power  to  charm  : 
Each  hour  that  passes  steals  some  joy  awa}', 

And  steals  so  gently  we  feel  no  alarm. 
Till,  stripped  of  all,  we  waken  from  our  sleep, 
And  waken  but  to  shudder  and  to  weep. 

M  Then  from  the  earth  and  sky  departs  their  light- 
No  beauty  now  the  darkened  eye  can  see  : 
O'er  all  things  creeps  the  shadow  of  that  uight, 

Which  soon  our  portion  in  the  grave  must  be  ; 
And  neither  friend,  nor  home,  nor  woman's  smile 
The  listless  weariness  of  soul  beguile. 

**  A  leaf— a  frail  and  perishing  leaf — vain  mau 
Puts  forth  his  beauty  to  the  sunny  skies : 
And  having  fluttered  out  his  little  span 

At  the  first  autumn  breezes  fades  and  dies, 
Forgot,  amid  the  millions  who  still  bear 
The  yoke,  life  lays  on  all,  of  toil  and  care. 

"  Decay  must  eat  the  brain,  that  willed  and  thought, 
The  tongue,  once  eloquent  with  words  of  fire. 
The  eye,  of  yore  with  lightning-glances  fraught. 

The  form,  which  thousands  crowded  to  admire. 
All,  all  of  earth  is  vanity— even  fame 
But  the  brief  echo  of  a  short-lived  name. 

"  And  I — a  being  of  this  perishing  mould. 

From  whose  relaxing  grasp  each  joy  is  flying  : 
Whose  sorrowing  eyes  are  fated  to  behold 
All  that  I  cherish  withering  and  dying. 
I,  whom  no  tears,  no  prayers,  at  last  can  save 
From  the  damp  cheerless  prison  of  the  grave. 
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"  Shall  I  allow  the  rose  un plucked  to  fade, 

The  grape  unculled  to  blush  above  my  head  ? 

Shall  I  delay,  till  health  and  strength  decayed, 
And  all  youth's  fresh  and  vivid  feeliugs  dead, 

Leave  me,  a  withered  stem,  exposed  and  bare. 

To  brave  the  fury  of  the  wintry  air  ?" 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  only  tended  in  her  path  by  peace  and  honor, 

lessons  taught  by  the  poets  of  Greece,  and  the  neglect  of  whom  was  avenged 

There  were  those,  who  pointed  to  a  by  Ate,  the  unrelenting  messenger  of 

moral  providence  and  a  future  state  as  wrath — of  the  "land  beyond  the  sable 

a  solution  for  all  the  doubts  and  diffi-  shore,"  the  home  and  the  reward  of 

calties  of  this  life :  who  spake  of  Duty,  the  virtuous  and  the  good. 
Jove's  rigorous,  yet  kind,  daughter,  at- 

"  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous,  imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty  ;  more  pellucid  streams 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams. 
Climes,  which  the  sun,  who  sheds  the  brightest  day 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey."* 

The  third  form  of  elegy,  was  the  following  is  by  Simonides,  and  may 
funereal.  Few,  very  few,  are  the  frag-  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  his  general 
meats  remaining  of  this  class.    The   style  and  manner : — 

"  Oh  tedious  is  the  dreary  night 
That  waits  us  in  the  tomb: 
And  not  a  ray  of  cheering  light 
The  darkness  to  illume. 

-  Short,  short  the  life  allotted  mortals 

And  fall  of  bitter  woes : 

But  when  once  death  hath  oped  his  portals 

Unbroken  their  repose." 
*  *  * 

Of  all  the  losses  we  have  to  mourn  in  they  have  the  same  undefinable  power 
ancient  poetry,  there  is  none  greater  of  coming  home  to  the  heart  with 
than  that  of  the  works  of  Simonides.  some  exquisite  touch  of  feeling,  the 
The  fragments  still  preserved,  especi-  same  gentle  beauty  and  grace  of  ex- 
ally  the  "Danae"  and  the  dirge  on  pressioii.  We  still  possess  some  of 
those  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  of  which  the  admirable  epitaphs  for  which  he 
we  gave  in  a  late  number  a  version,  was  so  celebrated  through  all  Greece, 
exhibit  the  most  affecting  simplicity  Every  classical  scholar  is  acquainted 
and  pathos.  They  remind  us  of  some  with  his  noble  inscription  for  a  column 
of  Wordsworth's   Lyrical   Ballads—;  in  Thermopylae. 

«  gn/,  ayytXXu*  Xmxtleuftamtif,  »n  rti  h 

We  feel  how  utterly  untranslatable  of  this.  The  two  following  are,  we  • 
»  the  Spartan  brevity  and  strength    think,  equally  worthy  of  admiration : — 

"  Dost  thou  inquire  the  fate  of  those  below  ? 

The  morn  beheld  them  ranged  in  firm  array, 
Noon  brought  the  strife,  the  war-cry,  and  the  foe, 

The  night  dews  fell  around  their  lifeless  clay. 
Yet  mourn  not  for  their  doom — each  glorious  name 
Shall  live  for  ever  in  the  rolls  of  fame." 


*  Wordsworth's  Laodamia.  A  poem  which  breathes  all  the  tranquillity,  majesty, 
and  purity  of  thought,  which  characterise  the  loftiest  strains  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
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ON  THE  800  SPARTANS  WHO  FELL  IN  THB  CONTEST  POR  THVREA. 

**  Sparta,  each  valiant  son  of  thine  lies  low 
Where  first  in  fight  he  met  the  Argive  foe  ; 
The  self-same  ground  the  living  trod  that  day 
Is  now  the  guardian  of  their  mouldering  clay. 
Othryades  just  lived  to  mark  his  shield 
With  these  proud  words,  in  blood,  'we've  won  the  field.' 
Yes,  tho'  one  Argive  'scaped,  'twas  youis — he  fled; 
The  flying  are  the  vanquished,  not  the  dead." 

Much  of  beauty  and  appropriateness  however  stifled,  we  cannot  but  believe 

the  ancient  epitaphs  must  have  derived  lives  in  all,  of  our  glorious  destiny  and 

from  the  localities  of  their  tombs  ;  in  immortality.   Beautiful  and  not  wholly 

the  garden,  the  field,  by  the  wayside,  unprofitable  types  and  shadows  would 

or  along  the  margin  of  the  murmuring  be  suggested,   tender   thoughts  and 

river,  slept  the  dead,  reminding  man  of  reflections  cherished,  aud  death  itself 

his  frail  and  perishing  nature,  amid  associated  with  these  pure  and  soothing 

every   scene,    and  in    every  mood,  influences,  lose  half  its  terrors. 
Often  must  nature  thus  have  spoken  to       We  feel  that  the  epitaphs  which 

the  heart  with  a  thousand  gentle  tones  survive,  have  lost  half  their  charm  de- 

of  consolation.    Often  must  the  great  prived  of  these  accompaniments  ;  vet, 

lesson  she  is  so  incessantly  presenting  with  all  these  disadvantages,  and  even 

to  our  eyes  of  birth  and  death,  decay  through  our  feeble  version,  we  hope 

and  reproduction,  have  sensibly  and  our  readers  will  perceive  the  beauty  of 

visibly  impressed  itself  on  the  feelings,  the  following, 
and  awakened  the  conviction  which. 


INSCRIBED  BY  A  MOTHER  ON  HER  SON'S  TOMB. 

OY  LKOXIDlfl. 

Ah,  hapless  son — more  hapless  I  who  mourn 

With  grief  that  knows  no  pause  ubove  thine  urn. 

Doomed  still  to  drag  existence  day-by-day 

A  weary  load,  along  a  wearier  way, 

To  feel  no  joy,  yet  mingle  as  I  go 

In  the  cold  world,  that  cannot  share  my  woe. 

Spirit,  dear  spirit,  gazing  on  yon  sky 

I  feel  such  love  as  ours  can  never  die— 

I  feel  thy  presence  thrilling  through  the  air 

Hush  to  repose  the  anguish  of  despair. 

It  bids  me  nope  from  this  dull  earth  to  soar 

To  some  blest  clime,  where  parting  is  no  more. 

Come,  then,  and  guide  my  footsteps  on  the  road 

That  leads  mc  onward  to  that  bright  abode. 


BY  LEONIDAS. 

This  is  the  tomb  of  Crethon — wealth  and  power, 
All  that  men  covet  or  desire,  were  his  : 
But  mortal  pleasure  is  a  shortlived  flower 
And  vainly  hopes  man  for  enduring  bliss. 
The  narrow  compass  of  this  little  stone 
Is  all  the  rich  man  now  can  call  his  own. 


BY  LEON1DA8. 

Kind  shepherd,  should  this  cool  retreat 
Receive  thee  from  the  noontide  heat. 
Know,  that  a  brother  swain  reposes 
Beneath  this  bower  of  clustering  ro9es  : 
Pluck  then  a  few,  and  gently  shed 
Their  sweet  leaves  on  his  grassy  bed. 
One  tender  tear,  let  pity  claim 
Above  the  stone  that  tells  his  name. 
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INCBRTI  AUCTOHI6. 

Take  old  Arayoticus  unto  thy  breast 

Kind  earth — for  he  with  many  an  herb  and  flower 

And  fragrance-breathing'  shrub  thy  surface  drcsL 

Light  be  the  turf  upon  his  ashes  pre  st. 
And  round  it  wreathed  an  ever-verdant  bower. 


BY  ANT1PATER. 

Vainly — ye  tyrants-r-vainly  would  ye  doom 
The  chain  of  slavery  for  a  Grecian  maid  : 

The  gods  have  given  a  refuge  in  the  tomb, 
A  kind  deliverer  in  the  friendly  blade. 

'Twos  by  a  mothers  hand  I  fell — no  way 

Reinaiued  save  this  to  'scape  the  victor's  sway. 

BY  ER1NNA. 

Ye  figures  weeping  o'er  the  senseless  urn  ! 

Ye  sculptured  signs  of  monumental  woe  ! 
Should  some  kind  spirit  pause  awhile  to  mourn, 

And  ask  the  fate  of  her  who  sleeps  below. 

Oh  bid  him  shed  a  few  sad  tears,  above 
The  hapless  maiden  on  her  bridal  day, 

From  home,  and  happiness,  and  constant  love 
To  death's  cold  realms  for  ever  snatched  away. 

The  self-same  choir  that  hymned  the  nuptial  strain 
Mourned  with  sad  waitings  for  her  early  doom  : 

The  self-same  torch,  that  lit  the  bridal  train 
Poured  its  pale  light  at  eve,  above  her  tomb. 


1NCERTI  AlfcTORIS. 

Oh  weep  not  that  heaven  hath  decreed 
Our  friend  from  us  to  sever  . 

Weep  not  for  the  soul  that  is  freed 
From  the  toil  of  life  for  ever. 


The  stars,  that  each  morning  wane, 
Burn  again  in  the  evening  skies :  * 

And  the  flowers  that  lie  dead  through  the  plain 
At  the  first  breath  of  summer  arise. 


BY  ANYTK. 

Antibia  slumbers  here — a  fairer  nrey, 

Heaven  never  summoned  from  the  world  away. 

Genius  was  her's  and  beauty — numbers  strove 

From  every  clime  to  win  the  maiden's  love. 

But  Death  became  her  bridegroom — his  rude  arms 

Have  seized  for  ever  on  her  virgin  charms. 


INCERTI 

Not  to  be  born  were  best 
Of  all  the  boons  of  heaven : 
Earth  yields  no  place  of  rest, 
Some  care  to  each  is  given. 
Scarce  shines  a  happy  hour, 
Unclouded  by  dark  woes, 
Snakes  lurk  in  every  bower, 
And  thorns  in  every  rose. 


I  ate,  I  drank,  I  died, 
And  is  not  this  the  story, 
Of  all  man's  power  and  pride, 
Of  all  his  fame  and  glory  i 
Live  for  a  thousand  years, 
Live  while  the  world  doth  last, 
The  self-same  joys  and  fears, 
Thou  lt  find  as  in  the  past. 
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1KCEETI  ACCTORIS. 

Though  round  thee  beam  the  brightest  eye*, 
Though  o'er  thee  spread  the  sunniest  skies, 
Though  every  pulse  and  every  vein. 

Throb  with  a  flood  of  joy, 
No  thought  of  care,  no  sense  of  pain. 

One  moment  to  annoy. 
Pass  but  a  few  short  years — thou  must 
Become  like  me  dull  lifeless  dust. 


ON  A  NAMELESS  TOMB. 

No  word  declares  who  rests  beneath  this  tomb, 

No  record  guards  his  history  and  his  fame  : 
Oblivion  shrouds  them  in  impervious  gloom, 

And  night's  thick  shadow  gathers  o'er  his  name. 
Vainly  we  ask,  did  none  lament  his  fate  ? 

Did  no  kind  eye  bestow  a  pitying  tear? 
He  sleeps  as  sound,  as  though  in  pompous  state 

Myriads  of  weening  followers  laid  him  here. 
He  sleeps  as  sound,  as  though  his  name  and  story 
Had  been  engraven  by  the  hand  of  glory. 

1  stood  beside  thy  grave,  dear  friend,  and  thought 

On  all  our  happy  intercourse  of  yore  : 

When  we  together  strayed  by  ocean's  shore, 
Or  climbed  at  morn  the  hill-top — hours  now  fraught 

With  innocent  gladness,  such  as  springs  from  youth 
Ere  the  cold  world  and  the  world's  ways  had  taught 

Its  selfish  wisdom,  in  the  place  of  tnith 
Of  warm  devotcdness,  and  love  unbought. 
And  standing  there  I  felt  how  sweet  'twould  be 

Were  we  to  meet,  and  in  some  happier  clime 
From  mutability  and  sorrow  free, 

Renew  the  friendship,  which  despite  of  time 
Of  cares  and  distance,  still  preserved  its  faith 
Unchanging  and  unchangeable  till  death. 


THE  DESTROYER  AND  THE  DELIVERER. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  AGES. 


In  one  of  those  fruitful  valleys  which 
are  still  to  be  met  by  the  traveller  in 
the  remote  districts  of  Upper  Syria, 
dwelt  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of 
the  patriarchs  who  exercised  the  primi- 
tive occupation  of  shepherds.  Rarely 
wandering  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
valley  which  supplied  their  flocks  and 
herds  with  abundant  pastures,  these 
simple  people  were  content  with  the 
blessings  they  enjoyed  in  the  undis- 
turbed solitude  of  their  peaceful  retreat. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  yielded  their 
repasts,  a  delicious  variety  without  care 
or  culture,  and  their  flocks  supplied 
them  with  nutriment  and  clothing, 
which,  if  not  of  the  most  luxurious 
description,  was  sufficient  for  Nature's 


wants.  Wars,  contentions  and  jea- 
lousies were  unknown  in  the  valley  of 
Ephron,  for  every  person  there  pos- 
sessed a  competency  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  acquisition  of  more 
would  have  been  troublesome  and  use- 
less. Poverty  there  had  never  chillrd 
with  her  cold  hand,  the  kindly  sympa- 
thies of  the  heart,  nor  had  riches  en- 
tered to  corrupt  the  pure  stream  of 
benevolence. 

Amongst  the  dwellers  in  Ephron 
none  was  more  revered  than  the  aped 
Naram,  for  his  superior  wisdom.  Full 
of  years  and  honors — the  honors  con- 
ferred on  exalted  virtue  by  the  respect 
of  the  virtuous,  Naram  lived  *to  »ef 
his  sons  and  daughters  grow  up  aroood 
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him,  numerous  and  beautiful  as  the  tall 
cedars  that  waved  their  lofty  heads  on 
the  hills  which  sheltered  the  valley — 
one  son  only  remained — the  staff  of 
his  declining  age — the  youngest  child 
of  his  bosom,  Salam.  Graceful  as  the 
wild  roe  upon  the  mountains,  fair  as 
the  full  moon,  was  the  youth  Salam. 
Already  had  he  numbered  eighteen 
years ;  the  boyish  gaiety  of  his  man- 
ners had  begun  to  yield  to  the  more 
chastened  dignity  of  manhood  ;  and, 
as  he  each  day  drove  forth  his  father's 
flocks  to  the  fresh  pastures  in  the  cool 
morning,  or  led  them  to  the  clear 
rivulets  and  shady  thickets  during  the 
noon-tide  heat,  the  maidens  of  Ephron 
would  steal  sidelong  glances  at  the 
beautiful  youth,  and  sigh  when  he 
departed  without  bestowing  on  them 
more  than  a  passing  word,  or  a  look  of 
common  greeting.  But  Salaui's  heart, 
though  unmoved  by  the  beauty  of  many 
of  the  fairest  daughters  of  his  tribe, 
was  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
the  sex  :  in  his  childish  days  the  gentle 
Zilpah  had  been  the  partner  of  his 
sports  ;  with  her  he  had  sought  the 
dripping  honeycomb  in  the  rock,  pluck- 
ed the  brightest  flowers  by  the  stream's 
green  margin,  and  gathered  the  freshest 
berries  on  the  sunny  bank  ;  and,  when 
maturer  years  brought  with  them 
deeper  thoughts,  and  more  serious 
duties,  time  found  the  love  of  the 
playmates  altered  but  not  lessened  ;  its 
character  had  changed,  but  its  spirit 
was  still  the  same,  and  they  continued 
to  love  each  other  with  the  purity  of 
their  first  innocent  affection. 

Naram  beheld  the  attachment  of  the 
youthful  pair  with  secret  satisfaction ; 
for  the  playful  vivacity  and  endearing 
manners  of  Zilpah  had  so  gained  upon 
the  old  man's  heart  that  he  looked 
forward  with  joy  to  the  time,  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  Salam  having  accomplished  his 
twentieth  year,  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  marriatre  state.  A  still 
stronger  motive,  however,  than  even 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  Zilpah,  made 
Naram  desire  that  she  should  be  united 
to  his  son.  The  girl,  while  yet  an 
infant,  had  been  left  an  orphan  by  a 
beloved  sister,  who,  with  her  parting 
breath,  confided  the  child  to  his  care. 
Faithful  to  his  charge  he  had  tended 
her  tender  years  with  the  affectionate 
solicitude  of  a  parent,  until  the  che- 
rished blossom  expanded  beneath  his 
eye  into  blushing  womanhood,  and  the 
time  had  nearly  arrived  when  she 
should  forsake  the  aged  trunk  to  seek 


support  from  a  fresher  stem.  It  was, 
therefore,  that  Naram  encouraged  the 
mutual  love  of  Salam  and  Zilpah,  for 
he  felt  that,  in  promoting  their  union, 
he  would  fulfil  the  sacred  tru»»t  reposed 
in  him,  and  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  two  beings  dearest  to  him 
on  earth. 

Every  evening,  at  the  hour  when 
Salam  was  wont  to  return  with  his 
flock  to  the  dwelling  of  his  father, 
Zilpah  used  to  climb  to  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  which  overlooked  the 
vale,  and  watch  with  eager  eye  until 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
fleeces  of  his  sheep  winding  through 
the  valley,  or  heard  the  deep  lowing 
of  the  kine  as  they  drew  near  home ; 
then,  bounding  down  the  steep  path 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  young  antelope, 
she  would  fly  to  meet  her  lover,  and 
receive  from  him,  in  requital  of  her 
artless  affection,  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
welcome.  Then,  with  aims  enwreathed 
lovingly  together,  like  twin  honey- 
suckles, the  happy  pair  would  slowly 
take  their  way  up  the  hill,  communing 
as  they  went  on  their  approaching 
happiness,  or  relating  to  each  other 
those  simple  occurrences  of  the  day, 
that  formed  the  brief  records  of  their 
peaceful  lives. 

In  Naram's  cottage  a  plain  but  w  hole- 
some  repast  awaited  them,  to  afford 
its  solace  after  the  light  toils  of  the 
day.  Fruits  glowing  with  gold  and 
crimson,  like  an  autumnal  evening  sky, 
that  had  been  plucked  by  the  fair  hand 
of  Zilpah  herself,  before  the  sun  had 
topped  the  eastern  hills  ;  water,  fresh 
and  sparkling  from  the  coolest  foun- 
tain ;  cream  and  curds  of  enticing 
whiteness ;  and,  to  decorate  the  guilt- 
less feast,  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers, 
still  redolent  of  the  morning's  breath. 
The  repast  concluded,  this  happy 
family  poured  forth  their  united  praises 
to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good, 
in  the  untaught  eloquence  of  hearts 
outgushing  with  love  and  gratitude  to 
that  beneficent  Being  ;  and  when,  in 
the  stillness  of  twilight,  the  last  faint 
cadence  of  their  eveutide  song  floated 
away  over  the  dim  woods,  and  the 
clear  voice  of  Naram  pronounced,  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  High,  a  solemn 
benediction  on  his  household,  they  felt 
in  spirit  the  outstretched  wings  of  the 
Eternal  One  shadow  and  encompass 
them,  and  they  laid  down  their  heads 
to  rest  in  the  peaceful  confidence  of 
His  protection.  Happy  times — thrice 
huppy  people !  whose  privilege  it  was 
to  worship  God  in  tiuth  and  purity 
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undisturbed  by  the  discords  and  heart- 
burnings which,  in  these  latter  days, 
afflict  and  perplex  the  anxious  servants 
of  the  Everlasting  Father. 

Salam,  as  we  have  said,  had  parsed 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in 
this  quiet  seclusion,  but,  though  his 
manners  had  bren  moulded  to  the  mo- 
notony and  nniuquiring  habits  of  a 
patriarchal  life,  he  possessed  a  mind 
endued  with  a  strong1  thirst  for  ex- 
tended knowledge,  which,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  year?,  became  an  ever-burn- 
ing desire  to  penetrate  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Nature,  and  to  behold  her  awful 
face  unveiled.  Even  his  love  for 
Zilpah  began  to  give  way  to  this  ab- 
sorbing passion.  Hour  after  hour 
would  he,  stretched  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  palm -tree,  while  his 
neglected  flock  ranged  at  large  over 
the  plain,  watch  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
the  stream  from  its  parent  rock,  and 
marvel  in  what  vast  chamber  lay  its 
hidden  fountains,  or  whence  the  source 
that  supplied  its  never-failing  waters. 
Often,  too,  would  he  linger  at  eve,  to 
gaze  upon  the  couutltss  host  of  stars 
that  studded  the  blue  vault  of  heaven, 
and  the  pale  moon  as  she  walked  in 
queenly  beauty  in  her  lonely  path. 
"  And  whence,"  he  would  exclaim, 
**are  fixed  the  dwellings  of  these  glo- 
rious habitants  of  the  sky  ?  Why  may 
I  not  soar  away  like  the  eagle  of  the 
rock,  and  mingling  with  these  bright 
intelligences  learn  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  stars  the  secrets  which  are  denied 
to  the  clay-born  children  of  this  dull 
earth  V 

Anxious  and  disturbed,  Salam  ap- 
plied to  his  father  and  the  sages  of  his 
tribe  for  a  solution  of  these  queries. 
The  old  men,  whose  thoughts  had 
never  wandered  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  native  plains,  regarded  the  young 
philosopher  with  looks  of  strange  sur- 
prise ;  they  nevertheless  answered  him 
mildly  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts. 

**  My  son,"  said  they,  "  the  know- 
ledge thou  seekest  is  beyond  human 
comprehension.  The  stream  runneth 
its  free  course  to  the  sea,  giving  ferti- 
lity to  the  land,  and  health  to  the 
dwellers  thereon  :  but  no  eve  hath 
seen  its  mighty  reservoirs,  or  beheld 
its  hidden  chambers,  which  are  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  The  sun  taketh 
his  daily  course  in  the  heavens  and  the 
moon  and  stars  also  have  their  ever- 
lasting places  appointed  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  but  the  earth  is  allotted  for  a 
brief  space  to  be  a  dwelling-place  for 
man.    Behold  !  is  it  not  fair  to  look 


upon,  and  doth  it  not  yield  unto  oar 
hands  all  that  our  hearts  can  desire  V 
Be  humble  then,  O  son  of  Naratn,  and 
seek  not  the  knowledge  that  bringeth 
only  vain  yearnings  and  presumptuous 
rep'inings." 

The  sages  departed,  leaving  Salam 
abashed,  but  not  satisfied.  His  curio- 
sity might  indeed  have  been  repressed 
by  the  modest  reply  of  the  sages,  had 
not  his  inquisitive  disposition  led  him 
into  disquisitions  of  a  more  dangerous 
tendency  than  the  elucidation  of  the 
sublime  truths  of  natural  philosophy. 
He  had  permitted  his  mind  to  wander 
into  the  inextricable  mazes  of  meta- 
physical inquiry.  The  enigma  of  life 
and  death  incessantly  occupied  his 
thoughts,  nor  could  he  by  the  strongest 
efforts  of  his  reason,  form  any  distinct 
idea  of  the  mysterious  connexion  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body.  14  What 
is  Death  ?  and  why  was  man  born  to 
die?*'  were  the  questions  he  repeatedly 
put  to  himself  without  being  able  to 
advance  a  single  step  nearer  to  the 
knowledge  he  aspired  after.  An  inci- 
dent which  happened  about  this  time 
helped  to  increase  the  fever  of  his  rest- 
less imagination.  A  lamb  of  his  flock 
unguardedly  approaching  too  near  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  had  missed  its 
footing,  and  falling  over  the  face  of  the 
rock,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
plain.  Formerly  this  circumstance 
would  have  only  produced  in  htm  a 
transient  feeling  of  pity  for  the  fate  of 
the  poor  creature,  but  now,  tossed  as 
his  mind  was  by  vague  desires,  it 
aroused  within  it,  in  their  full  force,  all 
his  wildest  speculations.  For  several 
minutes  he  regarded  the  mangled  body 
of  the  lifeless  animal,  iu  profound  si- 
lence ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon  its  side ; 
it  had  already  begun  to  grow  cold, 
and  its  limbs  to  stiffen  ;  "  and  this," 
he  exclaimed,  "  is  Death  !  This 
lump  of  inanimate  matter  a  few  hours 
since  was  breathing  and  living  as  I  am, 
and  in  another  hour  /  may  be  as  that 
thing  now  is.  W  hat !  to  become  a  clod  of 
the  valley  ;  to  lie  without  sense,  mo- 
tion or  being!  The  thought  nukes 
me  shudder  ;  yet  my  father,  Narum, 
fears  not  death,  but  looks  forward  to  it 
as  a  weary  wayfarer  does  to  the  shelter 
of  his  cottage  roof,  and  the  pleasant 
seat  beneath  his  own  fig-tree  at  eve. 
I3  death  then  of  evil  or  of  good  T 

"  Would'st  thou  know  ?"  inquired  a 
solemn  voice  behind  him. 

Salam  tHrne*!,  for  he  thought  he  had 
been  alone,  and  beheld  a  man  of  com- 
manding aspect,  attired  in  a  dark  flow- 
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iitf?  robe  ;  a  livid  paleness  overspread 
a  countenance  which,  terrific  and  re- 
pulsive at  first  sight,  seemed,  as  Salam 
continued  to  look  steadily  upon  it,  to 
sotton  down  into  an  expression  of  me- 
lancholy sweetness. 

*»  Mysterious  being,  tell  me  who  and 
what  thou  art,"  said  Salam,  addressing 
the  figure. 

*•  1  am  Death  !m  replied  the  spirit. 

-  How  sayest  thou — art  thou  that 
power  to  whom  all  created  things  must 
yieid  r 

"  Even  so.  By  some  named  '  The 
DctiroycTy  by  others  4  The  Deliverer.'  " 

*•  By  which  of  these  titles  shouldst 
thou  be  truly  designated  ?"  demanded 
Salam. 

"  That  thou  shalt  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging,"  replied  the  phantom ; 
*  the  time  is  come  when  the  doubt*  and 
fears  that  perplex  thy  mind  shall  be 
dissipated,  and  the  light  of  true  know- 
ledge shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee." 

*  Is  it  by  Death  alone  that  I  may 
behold  that  divine  ray  in  asked  Salum 
mournfully. 

•*  All  mankind  must  drink  of  my  cup, 
before  the  full  effulgence  of  that  wis- 
dom wiiich  shineth  around  and  ema- 
nateth  from  the  throne  of  Eternal  Glory, 
shall  burst  upon  them, — nevertheless, 
such  knowledge  as  is  tit  for  thy  earthly 
nature  shall  be  imparted  to  thee,  ere 
the  day  Cometh  when  thou  shalt  pass 
the  portals  of  my  gloomy  mansion." 

Thus  saying,  the  spirit  waved  a 
branch  of  amaranth  which  he  held  over 
Salam's  head,  who,  overpowered  as  by 
a  sudden  slumber,  sauk  prostrate  on  the 
earth. 

On  recovering  from  his  trauce,  he 
found  himself  lying  on  a  flowery  bank, 
near  a  public  road,  along  which  vast 
numbers  of  people,  in  strange  costumes, 
were  hurrying  towards  a  noble  city — 
whose  burnished  domes  and  pinnacles 
glittered  in  the  bright  beams  of  the 
morning  sun.  Salam — whose  ideas  of 
the  world  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
native  hills  had  been  sufficiently  limit- 
ed— could  scarcely  trust  the  evidence 
of  his  senses — that  all  he  beheld  was 
not  an  illusion  of  the  brain.  **  Am  I  in 
a  dream  'fn  said  he,  rubbing  his  eyes  ; 
'*  or  is  this  the  Paradise  which  our  first 
parents  lost,  into  which  I  have  been 
transported  ?"  With  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  city,  be  still  continued  to  utter  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  and  delight,  until 
a  richly  dressed  man,  who  was  also  walk- 
ing towards  the  city,  attended  by  a 
number  of  servants,  attracted  by  Sa- 
lam's animated  gestures,  stopped  to 


observe  him.  Of  him  Salam  ventured 
to  inquire  the  name  of  the  city  and  the 
cause  of  the  immense  multitudes  who 
were  thronging  to  it. 

44  I  perceive,"  replied  the  person  ad- 
dressed, with  a  smile,  **  not  only  by 
your  question,  but  by  your  speech  and 
attire,  that  you  are  a  stranger.  Know 
then  that  this  city  before  us  is  called 
Itnnoch,  and  that  those  people  are 
journeying  thither  to  celebrate  the 
great  least  of  the  Golden  Rain." 

Salam,  who  had  heard  from  his  fa- 
ther of  those  dwellers  in  the  cities  of 
the  plain — the  descendants  of  Cain — 
who  worshipped  idols  of  wood — ot  brass 
and  of  stone,  the  work  of  men's  hands, 
did  not  betray  himself  by  any  expres- 
sion of  astonishment — but  merely  asked 
if  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Ram  was 
general  in  that  country. 

"  No,"  answered  the  man  :  44  certain 
people  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun — 
the  children  of  Abraham — bow  the  knee 
before  an  Invisible  God,  and  we  sent 
unto  them  saying,  44  worship  our  God 
also — even  the  Golden  Ram  of  Im- 
noch,"  but  they  would  not — and  they 
mocked  our  Gods  ;  whereat  the  Im- 
nochiuns  became  wroth,  and  our  men 
of  war  arose  and  went  forth  in  battle 
arrav  and  smote  the  worshippers  of  the 
Invisible  God — and  desolated  their 
city,  and  laid  waste  their  vineyards — 
that  the  name  and  the  power  of  the 
Golden  Ram  might  be  great  upon  the 
earth." 

Salam  replied  not — but  silently  con- 
trasted the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love, 
inculcated  by  his  father  Naram,  with 
the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
the  Golden  Ram. 

His  informant  proceeded  44  ThU 
day  we  celebrate  the  great  festival  of 
the  God  of  Itnnoch,  and  to  render  our 
service  more  acceptable  to  him,  it  is 
commanded  that  four  score  prisoners, 
worshippers  of  the  Invisible  God,  who 
have  fallen  alive  into  our  hands,  shall 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  Golden 
Ram." 

Salam  shuddered  with  horror  at  the 
inhuman  idea,  but  he  durst  not  exhibit 
his  feelings  to  his  companion,  whose 
furious  bigotry  he  doubted  not  would 
consign  him  to  a  similar  doom 
with  his  unfortunate  fellow  believers, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
men  of  Itnnoch.  Meanwhile  Zared, 
for  that  was  the  lmnochian's  name, 
perceiving  Salam's  disturbance,  and 
imagining  it  arose  from  his  anxiety,  lest 
he  should  not  find  accommodation  in 
the  overcrowded  city,  courteously  of- 
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fered  hint  a  dwelling  duriog  his  sojourn 
there.  Salam,  after  some  hesitation, 
accepted  his  offer  with  suitable  thanks, 
and  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
principal  city  gate,  they  soon  entered 
it  together. 

As  they  passed  along  the  crowded 
streets,  Salam's  attention  was  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  magnificent  prepara- 
tions which  the  citizens  were  making 
for  the  festival.  Here,  troops  of  lovely 
children,  arrayed  in  robes  of  snowy 
whiteness,  scattered  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance  along  their  path  ; — there, 
bands  of  fair  youths  and  virgins 
chanted  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
Gblden  Ram,  to  the  music  of  silver 
coronets  and  tymbals ; — in  another 
place,  trains  of  milk-white  oxen,  deco- 
rated with  garlands,  paced,  unconscious 
oft  heir  i  in  pending  doom,  to  the  sacrificial 
altar.  Warrior*  glittering  in  martial 
pomp,  and  peaceful  citizens  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  purple ; — the  blushing  maiden, 
conscious  of  her  resistless  charms,  and 
the  haughty  matron,  proud  of  her 
costly  attire  ; — age  and  youth — riches 
and  poverty — the  noble  and  the  lowly, 
mingled,  and  were  lost  in  the  human 
tide,  that  rolled  its  multitudinous  bil- 
lows towards  the  temple  of  the  great 
idol. 

Zared,  for  whom  the  scene  possessed 
not  the  charm  of  novelty  that  it  did  to 
Salam,  hurried  his  loitering  companion 
through  the  dense  crowds  until  he 
stopped  before  a  splendid  mansion. 
At  a  signal  from  Zared,  the  gates 
flew  open,  and  they  entered  a  hall  in 
which  wealth  and  art  had  exhausted 
their  resources.  Lofty  pillars  of 
polished  marble  supported  a  spacious 
dome,  within  whose  azure  concave,  the 
artist  had  fixed  innumerable  carbuncles, 
whose  brilliant  rays  rivalled  rather  than 
imitated  the  stars  of  heaven.  Salam, 
who  had  never,  in  his  wildest  dream", 
imagined  anything  comparable  in  mag- 
nificence to  the  place  in  which  he  then 
stood,  was  struck  dumb  with  awe  and 
amazement.  Zared,  perceiving  his  ad- 
miration, said — 

M  Thou  art  lost  in  wonder,  oh 
stranger,  at  these  things,  yet  thou  hast 
seen  but  a  small  portion  of  the  delights 
which  the  worshippers  of  the  Golden 
Ram  and  the  favoured  servants  of  the 
king  enjoy.  That  thou  shalt  behold 
hereafter — but  it  is  meet  that  we  should 
now  hasten  to  the  sacrifices — behold 
there  is  raiment  prepared  for  thv  use  ; 
hasten,  therefore,  to  array  thyself,  that 
we  may  go  np  to  the  temple  together." 

Consigned  to  the  care  of  a  slave, 


Salam  was  conducted  to  a  noble  and 
spacious  apartment,  into  which  a  luxu- 
rious light  was  admitted  through  win- 
dows curtained  with  crimson  drapery  ; 
grateful  odours,  emitted  from  numerous 

the  air,  and  crystal  waters  of  an  "In- 
viting freshness  sparkled  in  a  white 
marble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  In  an  adjoining  alcove,  a  per- 
fumed bath  awaited  the  wondering 
youth,  in  which  having  bathed,  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  attendant  slaves, 
who  attired  him  in  superb  robes,  and 
then  conducted  him  back  to  the  Hail 
of  Stars,  where,  in  a  few  minutes  his 
host  made  his  appearance,  splendidly 
arrayed  for  the  festival. 

On  entering  the  lofty  gallery  in  the 
temple  reserved  for  the  king  and  his 
principal  officers,  the  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers instantly  made  way  for  Zared,  the 
favourite,  who,  after  having  paid  the 
usual  homage  to  the  monarch,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  royal  master  a  gracious 
smile,  retired  to  his  place  with  a  glance 
of  conscious  triumph  that  galled  the 
hearts  of  his  less  fortunate  peers. 
From  the  seat  which  Salam  and  his 
new  patron  occupied  they  could  easily 
behold  the  entire  spectacle.  The  im- 
mense area  beneath  was  filled  with  the 
common  multitude ;  the  suppressed  hum 
of  whose  whispers,  and  the  eager  in- 
tensity of  their  looks  towards  the  altar, 
around  which  a  number  of  inferior 
priests,  clad  in  plain  robes,  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes,  an- 
nounced that  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  was 
about  to  take  place.  Zared  whispered 
to  Salam — 

44  It  is  with  one  of  the  holy  men  of 
the  Invisible  God  that  the  priests  will 
begin  the  sacrifice." 

"  Surely  they  will  not  slay  a  man  of 
God  ?n  exclaimed  Salam. 

"He  is  an  unbeliever  ;  he  hows  not 
his  head  to  the  Golden  Ram,"  answered 
Zared  in  a  significant  tone. 

Salam  was  silent.  Suddenly  a  burst 
of  wild  music,  accompanied  by  the 
clashing  of  cymbals  aud  beating  of 
drums,  shook  the  temple ;  a  hollow 
murmur  arose  from  the  undulating 
mass  of  lite  below ;  but  every  sound 
was  quelled,  and  a  death-like  silence 
reigned  through  the  temple,  as  the 
massive  folds  of  a  dark  curtain  behind 
the  altar  were  slowly  withdrawn,  and 
emerging  from  the  dim  recess  of  the 
sanctuary,  a  train  of  beautiful  youths 
and  maidens,  arrayed  in  snow-white 
garments  and  crowned  with  garlands 
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of  pomegranate  blossoms,  arranged 
themselves  semicircular)?  on  either 
side  of  the  altar.  These  were  followed 
by  a  number  of  priests  in  rich  purple 
robes  glittering  with  gold  and  preci- 
ous stones;  and  last  of  all  came  the 
victims  intended  for  the  t acrifloe,  bound 
and  guarded ;  they  were  headed  by  a 
venerable  man,  upon  whose  mild  coun- 
tenance sate  placid  resignation  and 
joyful  hope.  He  was  also  bound  ;  but 
on  coming  in  front  of  the  altar,  the 
officiating  priest  advanced,  and,  draw- 
ing a  knife  from  his  girdle,  severed 
the  cords  that  confined  his  arms.  The 
old  roan  threw  his  liberated  hands  up- 
wards in  an  attitude  of  prayer — his 
lips  moved,  but  they  uttered  no  sound. 

•*  It  is  the  victim,"  whispered  Zared. 

The  eager  multitude  gazed  upon 
him  with  savage  curiosity,  and  began 
to  grow  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the 
sacrifice ;  but  the  old  man  heard  them 
not — all  his  faculties  were  absorbed  in 
silent  devotion. 

"  To  what  God  does  he  pray  ?"  cried 
the  King  of  Imnoch  aloud,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  sceptre  towards  the  altar. 

The  question  was  repeated  to  the 
victim  by  the  priest.  A  breathless 
silence  pervaded  the  assembly,  for  they 
knew  that  his  life  was  saved  if  he  pro- 
fessed the  worship  of  the  Golden  Ram. 
Salam's  heart  beat  violently ;  and  ho 
leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  the  gal- 
lery to  catch  the  words  of  pardon  or 
condemnation  from  the  lips  of  the 
doomed  man.  The  aged  martyr  fixed 
for  a  moment  his  eyes  upon  his  inter- 
rogator, and  then  casting  them  to  hea- 
ven, with  a  look  of  proud  devotion, 
replied,  in  a  solemn  voice,  that  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
temple, 

**  I  pray  to  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  whose  servant  1  am." 

Tears  of  pity  and  admiration  filled 
Salam's  eyes. 

44  Smite  the  blasphemer  to  the  earth," 
shouted  the  ferocious  mob. 

44  Wilt  thou  not  bow  the  knee  before 
the  Golden  Ram  of  Imnoch?"  repeated 
the  king,  pointing  to  the  massive  idol 
above  the  altar. 

44  Never!  1  despise,  I  trample  upon 
thy  false  God.  There  is  but  one  true 
God,  O  King — even  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  Jehovah !" 

M  Let  him  die !"  said  the  king. 

44  Let  him  die !"  echoed  the  furious 
multitude. 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  sub- 
missively, and  knslt  before  the  altar  ; 


the  priest  approached;  the  sacrificial 
knife  was  gleaming  at  the  victim's 
throat  Salam,  shuddering  with  horror, 
hastily  hid  his  face  in  his  robe  to  avoid 
beholding  the  deed  of  death  ;  the  next 
moment,  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
spectators,  the  discordant  clangor  of 
the  drums  and  trumpet?,  and  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  priests  proclaiming, 
44  Power  and  Glory  to  the  Golden 
Ram  of  Imnoch,"  announced  that  the 
bloody  rite  was  complete.  For  several 
minutes  Salam  sat  without  power  to 
move ;  at  length,  impelled  by  a  strange 
curiosity,  he  ca3t  a  hasty  glance  to- 
wards the  altar,  on  the  steps  of  which 
the  heroic  martyr  lay  struggling  in  the 
death-throe,  his  silver  hair  and  white 
garments  dabbled  in  the  crimson  life- 
stream  that  flowed  to  propitiate  the 
foul  demon  of  intolerance  and  idolatry. 
The  young  shepherd  could  behold  no 
more ;  his  heart  sickened,  and  he  in- 
treated  Zared  to  quit  the  temple,  who, 
now  that  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  day 
was  past,  felt  no  extraordinary  inclina- 
tion to  witness  the  slaughter  of  the 
common  victims  who  remained.  They 
accordingly  departed,  Zared  lively  and 
talkative,  Salam  sad  and  silent ;  the 
former  dwelling  with  revolting  mi- 
nuteness on  every  convulsion  of  the 
expiring  man  ;  the  latter  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  efface  from  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  sanguinary  spec- 
tacle, and  already  lameuting  the  infa- 
tuation that  had  led  him  in  pursuit  of 
wisdom  into  the  knowledge  of  so  much 
vice. 

That  evening  Zared  gave  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  to  his  numerous 
friends  to  honor  the  festival  of  the 
Golden  Ram.  Tables  loaded  with 
rare  viands — gold  and  silver  vessels, 
pregnant  with  costly  wines — vases  of 
fragrant  flowers — and  damsels  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  combined  to  enthral 
the  senses  and  dissolve  the  soul  in 
luxurious  languor.  Encircled  by  flat- 
terers, Zared  sate  the  monarch  of  the 
feast,  exulting  in  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  riches,  and  drinking  with 
greedy  ears  the  hollow  praises  of  his 
parasites. 

44  Who,"  cried  they,  "so  great  as 
Zared,  the  beloved  of  kings?  whoso 
wise  or  so  powerful  as  he  ?  His  voice 
is  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  to  his  ene- 
mies; they  hear  it,  and  are  confounded. 
Great  is  Zared  of  Imnoch." 

But  the  worm  lurks  in  the  rose  cup, 
and  the  adder  nestles  beneath  the  vine; 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Zared,  whilst 
the/  drew  forth  the  admiration,  stirred 
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up  the  envy  of  the  courtiers.  Amongst 
them,  there  was  one  man  who  looked 
with  a  malignant  eve  upon  his  pros- 
perity. Abderah,  the  captain  ot  the 
royal  guard,  a  man  of  ambitions  spirit 
and  vindictive  disposition,  but  which 
he  disguised  under  the  semblance  of 
rough  honesty,  had  at  one  period  been 
the  king's  chief  favorite;  latterly,  how- 
ever, his  influence  over  the  monarch 
had  begun  sensibly  to  decline  ;  and 
being  aware  I  hat  it  was  Zared's  as- 
cendant star  that  had  eclipsed  the 
lustre  of  his  own  at  court,  he  nourished 
a  deep  hatred  for  his  rival,  and  only 
u waited  a  fitting  opportunity  to  put  in 
execution  a  dark  scheme  of  revenge 
he  had  formed. 

During  the  banquet,  Zared,  elated 
with  some  recent  honor  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  king,  urged  the  circu- 
lation of  the  wine  cup  with  more  than 
usual  earnestness.  Crowned  with  vine 
leaves,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  from  the  frequency  of 
his  draughts,  he  revelled  in  fancied  se- 
curity, while  Abderah  watched  with 
fiendish  delight  the  effects  of  the  mad- 
dening poison  in  the  lessening  decorum 
of  the  guests  and  the  frantic  mirth  of 
the  master  of  the  feast.  At  this  mo- 
ment, propitious  for  his  treacherous  de- 
signs, when  riot  and  mirth  were  at  their 
height,  Abderah,  drawing  from  his 
finger  a  costly  gem,  flung  it  into  his 
goblet,  and  raisin?  it  aloft,  proclaimed 
that  it  should  be  the  prize  of  him  who 
should  extemporaneously  pronounce 
the  best  eulogium  on  the  king.  The 
young  courtiers,  cauer  to  display  their 
loyalty  and  genius,  poured  forth  se- 
veral florid  orations,  whose  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  liberality  with  which 
they  heaped  indiscriminate  adulation 
upon  the  royal  head.  At  last  it  came 
to  Zared's  turn  to  speak  ;  hi*  panegyric 
was  happy  and  elegant ;  hut  hud  it 
been  heavy  as  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  his  parasites  would  have  lauded  it 
to  the  skies.  As  it  was,  the  prize  was 
conceded  to  him  by  acclamation  ;  and 
Abderah,  filling  with  wine  the  cup 
which  held  the  gem,  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  flattered  host,  who,  to  do 
honor  as  well  to  the  donor  as  to  his 
prince,  quaffed  off  the  contents  at  a 
single  draught.  A  gleam  of  fearful 
pleasure  sparkled  in  Abderah'*  dark 
eyes,  as  Zared  withdrew  the  emptied 
cup  from  his  lips,  and  taking  the 
brilliant  jewel  it  contained,  placed  it 
upon  his  finger,  ami  declared  that  he 
would  wear  it  as  a  pledge  of  his  friend 
Abderah's  love  to  the  latest  moment 


of  his  existence.  An  applauding  shoot 
burst  from  the  revellers.  Zared  rose 
to  speak,  but  instantly  sank  back  into 
his  scat — a  sudden  convulsion  dis- 
torted his  features,  and  changed  their 
joyous  look  into  a  frightful  expression 
of  terror  and  agony  ;  bis  eyes  became 
fixed ;  large  drops  of  perspiration  hung 
upon  his  pale  brow ;  and  the  uplifted 
goblet  fell  from  his  relaxing  fimrers. 

"  Death  J"  he  shrieked  aloud  ;  "death 
wa*  in  the  cup.'* 

M  Death !"  repeated  the  horror-stricken 
guests;  and  the  lofty  dome  returned 
for  the  first  lime  in  solemn  echoes — 
the  name  of  Death. 

It  was  too  true,  the  perfidious  Ab- 
derah had  infused  in  the  wine  which 
his  unsuspecting  rival  had  drank,  a 
subtle  and  deadly  poison,  and  instantly 
escaped,  so  that  when  the  dreadful 
truth  became  evident,  the  murderer 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  When  the 
tumult  of  surprise  and  consternation 
had  a  little  subsided,  the  dying  Zared 
was  placed  upon  a  couch  by  his  slaves 
— f<»r  of  all  the  guests  who  "had  feasted 
with  him  that  evening — who  had  eat 
of  his  bread,  and  drank  of  his  cup — 
not  one  remained  to  offer  him  one  word 
of  consolation, or  afford  him  the  sli?htc«t 
succour,  except  the  shepherd  Sulam. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
accuse  Zared's  friends  of  quitting 
their  benefactor's  house  for  the  last 
time,  without  bearing  with  them  some 
memorials  of  his  munificence  ;  they 
saw  that  his  race  was  run — that  the 
sun  of  the  vain  man  had  set  for  ever — 
and  as  they  hurried  from  the  mournful 
scene,  each  guest  appropriated  to  him- 
self some  co9tly  vessel  of  gold  or  silver 
from  the  glittering  store  that  covered 
the  board.  Salam  gently  approached 
the  couch  upon  which  Zared  lay  ;  but 
what  an  awful  change  had  a  few  brief 
minutes  wrought  on  that  proud  being. 
The  ready  smile  upon  his  lip  had  va- 
nished, and  in  its  stead  pain  and  terror 
had  set  their  grim  seal ;  the  chaplet 
had  fallen  from  his  discoloured  brow, 
and  his  purple  garments  had  been  rent 
to  shreds  in  the  delirium  of  his  agony. 
Grasping  convulsively  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  female  slaves,  who  knelt  beside 
him,  wiping  the  clammy  dew  from  his 
face,  he  muttered  in  a  hoarse  broken 
voice — 

"  Azarah,  the  fire — the  tire  con- 
suineth  me — it  is  here,  here  ;n  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  bared  breast ; 
"iteourseth  through  my  veins  like  a 
fierce  torrent — it  devoureth  up  my 
strength  like  a  ravening  lion.  Give 
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me  to  drink,  Azarnh — give  me  to  cool 
this  burning  thirst." 

One  of  the  attendants  presented  to 
bim  a  goblet  of  wine.  He  pushed  it 
from  him  with  a  violent  gesture. 

"  Away  with  the  accursed  draught," 
cried  he,  "  bring  me  one  cup  of  the 
cool  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Belaz  to 
quench  this  fire.  Azarah,  where  art 
tnou  ?  where  are  my  friends  ?  Ha  ! 
the  lights  are  flitting  before  my  sight. 
Azarah.  a*  thy  soul  liveth,  tell  me  is 
this  indeed  Death  !" 

**  My  Lord,"  replied  the  slave,  sub- 
missively, "  Death  is  the  lot  of  all." 

M  Name  it  not  to  me.  Where  he 
the  cunning  leeches  of  the  court  ?  Half 
my  possessions  to  the  man  who  shall 
restore  me!  Zared  must  not  die!" 
shouted  he,  starting  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  and  tossing  his  arms  wildly 
above  his  head  :  "  I  am  well — I  am 
strong  again.  To  the  feast !  to  the 
feast  I  Why  loiter  ye  here  ?  More 
wine — more  red  wine.  Summon  ray 
dancing  girls,  and  those  that  play  upon 
the  timbrel,  the  harp,  and  the  psaltery. 
Let  there  be  music  and  gladness  in  the 
halls  of  Zared !  Honor  to  the  King, 
and  power  and  glory  to  the  Golden 
Ram  of  the  Imnochians!" 

The  frantic  man  staggered  back 
to  the  table,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  seat  he  had  occupied  dur- 
ing the  evening,  seized  a  cup,  and 
with  unsteady  hand  was  conveying  it 
to  his  lips,  when  he  perceived  that  all 
his  guests  had  fled,  and  that  he  sat  in 
melancholy  mockery  of  mirth,  the 
solitary  master  of  the  deserted  feast. 
A  shrill  burst  of  bitter  laughter  rang 
through  the  hall — 

«*  Ha !  ha  !  ha !"  shrieked  he  ;  "  Now 
am  I  lord  of  the  banquet.  What!  all 
gone  ? — the  wild  asses  have  forsaken 
the  dried  up  spring.  Alas!  I  am  even 
as  a  fallen  star — my  glory  hath  de- 
parted from  me." 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  a 
mournful  voice  ;  and  observing  Salara, 
who  was  standing  near  him,  he  mo- 
tioned him  to  approach  : 

**  Tell  me,  O  stranger,"  said  he, "  why 
tarriest  thou,  when  those  who  owe  all 
to  my  bounty  have  abandoned  tne  ? ' 

**  Because,  my  Lord,  I  have  learned 
that  it  is  good  to  succour  the  afflicted, 
and  to  speak  the  words  of  peace  to  the 
broken  in  spirit." 

**  Who  art  thou  that  utterest  these 
new  savings  ?  Art  thou  a  worshipper 
of  the  Golden  Ram  '{' 

M I  serve  the  one   Invisible  and 


Everlasting  God,"  replied  Salam,  bend- 
ing his  head  reverentially." 

*'  Ha!  then  thou  art  also  of  those 
unbelievers  who  contemn  our  Gods.*' 
He  paused  as  if  revolving  something 
in  his  mind,  and  then  added  eagerly, 
"  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  that  your 
God  can  work  strange  wonders.  Let 
him  now  restore  me  to  health,  and  I 
will  swear  to  bend  the  knee  to  him 
alone,  and  to  renounce  the  worship  of 
the  Golden  Ram  for  ever.  1  will  build 
temples  unto  his  name — " 

M  The  God  of  Abraham,**  interrupted 
the  youth,  **  is  not  to  be  bought  with 
gifts.  The  scales  of  life  and  death  are 
in  his  hand,  and  whom  he  willeth  he 
strengtheneth,  and  whom  he  willeth  he 
smiteth." 

"  Begone,  vain  babbler,"  cried  the 
desperate  man;  "vex  not  my  soul,  since 
thou  canst  not  help  me  in  my  sore  dis- 
tress. Yet  I  will  not  perish.  Bring 
unto  me  the  priests  of  the  temple — the 
power  of  the  Golden  Ram  shall  save, 
if  gold,  and  gifts  of  myrrh,  wine,  oil, 
and  corn,  can.    Ah  !  help — he-Ip  !" 

A  violent  spasm  suddenly  stopped 
his  utterance,  and  a  low  gurgling  noise 
arose  in  his  throat — his  teeth  became 
firmly  set — his  glazed  eyes  protruded 
frightfully  from  their  sockets,  and  every 
vein  and  muscle  of  his  neck  and  face 
seemed  swollen  to  an  unnatural  size  ; 
but  the  struggle  was  brief,  and  when 
the  convulsion  which  writhed  his  frame 
had  passed,  his  head  sank  upon  his 
chest,  and  a  blackened  corse  was  all 
that  remained  of  Zared  the  proud 
Itunochian. 

The  moment  that  Salam  perceived 
that  Zared  was  dead,  he  rushed  from 
the  house,  and  trusting  to  chance  to 
direct  his  steps,  ran  without  once  look- 
ing behind  until  he  found  himself  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  city,  in  an  ancient 
cemetery,  upon  whose  white  tombs  the 
broken  moonbeams  fell  through  the 
thick  cypress  trees  which  overshadowed 
them.  Salam,  agitated  and  exhausted, 
seated  himself  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  those  silent  habitations  of  the  dead, 
in  order  to  compose  his  scattered 
senses,  when  he  perceived  a  dark  robed 
figure  walking,  or  rather  gliding  towards 
him  through  the  tombs.  As  it  ap- 
proached, he  recognized  the  spirit 
whom  he  had  sern  in  the  valley  of 
Ephron — it  was  Death. 

"  Mortal,"  said  the  spirit,  addressing 
him,  "  what  hast  thou  beheld  since  we 
parted  T 

"  I  have  seen  much,"  answered  the 
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young  man  humbly.  "  I  have  seen 
knowledge  that  brought  not  happiness, 
and  wealth  that  dwelt  not  with  con- 
tentment. I  have  seen  pleasure  allied 
to  vice,  and  religion  linked  to  cruelty. 
I  have  seen  the -wicked  man  perish 
miserably  in  his  iniquity  ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  righteous  man  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace." 

14  In  these  things  thou  hast  learned 
the  true  wisdom  of  life,"  replied  the 
phantom.  "  Profit  by  the  lesson  thou 
hast  received.  Return  to  thy  flocks, 
and  murmur  not  that  because  of  thy 
earthly  nature  there  are  somethings  hid- 
den from  thy  sight  of  which  it  befitteth 
thee  to  remain  ignorant.  Be  patient, 
just,  and  diligent,  and  when  we  meet 
again  thy  soul  will  greet  me  as  The 
Deliverer,  not  The  Destroyer" 

The  spirit  ceased  speaking,  and 
Salam,  convinced  and  humbled,  pros- 
trated himself  at  the  feet  of  his  instruc- 
tor.   When  he  arose,  he  was  alone, 


id  AUiea.  [April 

standing  beside  the  dead  lamb  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  spirit  had  first  ap- 
peared to  him.  Slowly,  but  with  a 
breast  overflowing  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
Salam  turned  his  steps  to  his  father's 
cottage  an  altered  man.  No  longer 
distracted  by  the  false  lights  of  human 
wisdom  in  seeking  for  the  knowledge 
which  is  from  above,  the  tempest  of 
his  soul  subsided  into  a  peaceful  calm, 
and  he  pressed  the  innocent  Zilpah  to 
his  bosom  with  a  lighter  and  a  hap- 
pier heart  than  he  had  enjoyed  tor 
many  months,  for  he  had  now  learned 
and  acknowledged  the  sublime  truth, 
that  virtue  alone  is  true  happiness. 

The  venerable  Naram  lived  to  see 
the  last  fond  wish  of  his  heart  accom- 
plished, in  the  union  of  Salam  and 
Zilpah  ;  and  then,  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  text,  "he  slept  with  his 
fathers." 


ATHENS  AND  ATTICA.* 

Mr.  Wordsworth  made  a  tour  through  is  the  first  who  has  adapted  it  to  a 
several  parts  of  Greece  in  1832  and  book  of  foreign  travels,  and  we  think 
1833;  and  the  present  work  is  the  there  is  some  taste  in  heading  a  chapter 
result  of  his  researches  in  Athens  and  of  a  work  on  Athens  with  a  passage 
Attica.  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  Fellow  from  some  Greek  author,  giving  an 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  account  of  the  matter  contained  in  it. 
head  master  of  Harrow  school,  and  And  though  there  is  not  much  to  in- 
his  subject  in  appropriate  to  such  situ-  tcrest  the  general  reader,  there  arc 
ations,  classical  illustrations  for  the  many  curious  details  to  command  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils  both  in  college  attention  of  the  classical  student.  The 
and  at  school  ;  his  enquiries  are  whole  work  exhibits  evident  traces  of 
therefore  limited  to  a  particular  point,  a  mind  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
and  from  their  very  nature  cannot  literary  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
afford  much  amusement  to  the  general,  enthusiastic  perseverance  with  which 
however  they  may  interest  the  classical  the  author  traces  every  locality  that 
reader.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  may  throw  any  light  upon  his  favorite 
say,  that  the  execution  of  the  work  studies,  hardly  exceeds  the  accurate 
accords  with  the  place  it  describes,  taste  with  which  he  applies  the  result 
The  book  is  got  up  with  a  kind  of  of  his  inquiries  to  these  illustrations. 
Attic  elegance,  the  Greek  inscriptions  We  quote  the  following  description  of 
neatly  executed,  and  the  lithographic  the  effects  of  the  surrounding  scene 
plates,  some  of  the  best  illustrations  we  upon  an  Athenian  audience.  Speaking 
nave  seen  in  that  kind  of  engraving,  of  the  Pnyx  be  says  : — 
He  commences  his  chapters  also  in  an  «•  td  tnj8  gpot  it  \%  impossible  to  resist 
appropriate  manner.  The  usage  of  quo-  the  impulse  of  reflections  arising  from 
tations,  from  various  authors  as  tables  of  the  place  itself,  upon  some  of  the  dis- 
contents, has  been  a  practice  with  us  tinguishing  characteristics  supplied  to 
at  home  since  the  days  of  the  Spec-  Athenian  oratory,  by  the  very  locality  in 
tator;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Wordsworth  which  it  was  exerted.    The  Pnyx,  from 
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its  position  and  its  openness,  supplied  the 
orator  who  spoke  there,  with  sources  of 
eloquence  influencing  himself,  and  objects 
of  appeal  acting  on  his  audience,  which 
no  other  place  of  a  similar  object,  not 
even  the  Roman  forum  itself,  has  ever 
paralleled  in  number  or  in  interest  First 
of  all,  the  Athenian  orator,  standing  on 
the  Be  ma  of  the  Pnyx,  had  the  natural 
elements  at  his  service.  There  was  the 
sky  of  Attica  above  his  head,  the  soil  of 
Attica  beneath  his  feet,  and  above  all, 
the  sea  of  Attica  visible  behind  him. 
Appeals  to  the  ruling  powers  of  these 
elements  in  other  places  vague  and  un- 
meaning, here  were  generally  just  and 
sometimes  necessary.  Here  without  any 
unnatural  constraint  he  could  fetch  the 
deitiee  from  those  elements  and  place 
them  as  it  were  on  this  platform  before 
him.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been 
something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  the 
ejaculation,  n  r»  »«J  ei«!  Oh  Earth  and 
Gods !  uttered  in  his  most  sublime  periods 
by  Demosthenes  in  this  place." 

After  a  few  reflections  he  proceeds : 

M  Visible  behind  him,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, was  the  scene  of  Athenian  glory, 
the  Island  of  Salamis.  Nearer  was  the 
Piraeus  with  its  arsenals  lining  the  shore, 
and  its  fleets  floating  upon  its  bosom. 
Before  him  was  the  crowded  city  itself. 
In  the  city  immediately  below  him  was 
the  circle  of  the  Agora  planted  with 
plane  trees,  adorned  with  statues  of  mar- 
ble, bronze,  and  gilded  with  painted 
porticoes,  and  stately  edifices,  monuments 
of  Athenian  gratitude  and  glory.  A 
little  beyond  it  was  the  Areopagus ;  and 
above  all,  towering  to  his  right,  rose  the 
Acropolis  itself,  faced  with  its  Propylssa 
as  a  frontlet,  and  surmounted  with  the 
Parthenon  as  a  crown.  Therefore  the 
Athenian  orator  was  enabled  to  speak 
with  a  power  and  almost  an  exultation, 
which  the  presence  of  such  objects  alone 
could  give  either  to  himself  or  his 
hearers." 

He  then  quotes  an  apposite  passage 
from  ifischines  in  illustration  of  his 
remark,  and  goes  on : — 

•«  It  is  evident,  from  the  productions  of 
eloquence  of  which  this  passage  is  a  spe- 
cimen, and  from  the  considerations  above 
suggested,  that  much  of  the  peculiar 
spirit  which  distinguishes  Athenian  ora- 
tory is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  and  the  physical 
quickness  of  his  audience;  but  also,  if  we 
may  so  say,  to  the  natural  scenery  of  that 
theatre  in  which  that  eloquence  was  dis- 
played." 

The  two  following  extracts  we  select 
as  containing  curious  and  ingenious 


criticisms  on  the  passages  alluded  to 

in  them,  speaking  of  that  in  Eurip. 
Med. : — 

«  fin  V  *t  tkxvt  UwXi&p*  Ipfw 

and  another  in  the  Electra  of  the  same 
poet, 

iitrirouf  heutX*v<  1*<rut  hn*ufl, 

he  remarks, 

"  This  practice  (of  referring  to  the 
stadium  for  a  measure  of  time)  is,  I 
think,  to  be  explained  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  the  stadium  of 
Athens,  from  which  these  illustrations 
are  derived,  was  nearly  in  the  front  of 
the  spectators  as  they  sat  and  listened 
to  those  narratives  in  the  theatre.  Being 
thus  visible  to  the  audience,  the  stadium 
was  properly  appealed  to  by  the  dramatist 
as  a  sort  of  theatrical  chronometer  ;  the 
number  of  courses  which  could  be  tra- 
versed by  a  swift  runner  in  that  stadium 
during  the  occurrence  of  any  given  event, 
would  thus  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  dura- 
tion. They  would  be  like  degrees  on  a 
visible  dial  traversed  by  a  shadow  cast 
upon  its  face." 

Colonus  naturally  suggests  to  our 
traveller  the  (Edipus  ot  Sophocles ; 
and  the  conflicting  traditions,  as  to  the 
locality  of  his  tomb ;  some  placing  it 
at  Athens,  some  at  Colonu6  ;  on  the 
contrivance  of  the  poet,  to  obviate  the 
difficulty,  he  remarks — 

«  Th  us  he  was  embarrassed  by  the 
claims  of  a  double  obligation  ;  the  expe- 
dient by  which  he  hascoutrived  to  satisfy 
these  conflicting  demands,  and  to  convert 
the  difficulty  itself  into  a  source  of  poeti- 
cal beauty,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  A 
few  scenes  before  the  close  of  the  play, 
he  leaves  (Edipus  alone  ;  (Edipus,  with- 
out a  guide,  goes  forth  about  to  die  ;  but 
whitber  he  is  going  the  audience  are  not 
told  ;  still  a  slight  local  intimation  directs 
their  minds  to  the  site  of  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens.  His  daughters  fetch  him 
some  clear  water  from  a  spring  ;  the  site 
of  this  spring  is  specified ;  it  is  at  the 
Temple  of  Demeter  Euchloas,  and  that 
temple  stood  on  the  ascent  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
Thus  are  the  minds  of  the  hearers  in- 
duced by  a  gentle  suggestion,  to  supposo 
(Ed  ipus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  that  spot ;  the  mention  of  the  com- 
pact of  Pirithous  and  Theseus  more  re- 
motely, of  the  broken  chasm  of  steep 
rock  more  nearly,  for  such  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Furies*  Temple  at  Athens, 
would  confirm  them  in  this  supposition. 
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Thus  did  Sophocles  endeavour  to  satisfy 
the  popular  belief  of  those  who  clung  to 
the  opinion,  thnt  the  body  of  CEdipus 
lay  interred  in  that  sacred  site.  Yet  was 
not  the  poet  faithless  to  his  own  native 
village;  Colonus,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Furies  there,  might  *till  be  regarded  as 
the  depositories  of  the  same  venerable 
trust.  In  vain  does  Antigone  conjure 
Theseus  to  inform  her  where  the  body  of 
her  father  lies.  That  is  a  secret  which 
cannot  be  divulged.  But  when  her  lather 
was  seen  for  the  last  time  by  the  specta- 
tors, he  was  still  lingering  at  Colonus ; 
the  impression,  therefore,  might  still  re- 
main on  their  minds,  that  he  is  yet  there. 
Thus,"  our  author  remarks,  ♦*  has  he 
improved  the  difficulty  itself  into  a  source 
of  mysterious  beauty — a  beauty  singularly 
appropriate  to  the  dark  nnd  awful  cha- 
racter of  the  story  whieh  he  was  hand- 
ling. M 

The  description  of  Athens,  and  the 
Panathentean  procession,  and  the  exa- 
mination of  the  present  state  of  Attica, 
to  fix  the  position  of  the  ancient  Demi, 
and  the  various  localities  alluded  to  by 
the  poets  and  orators  of  Ancient 
Greece,  display  great  learning  and 
acuteness. 

But  we  cannot  always  subscribe  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  etymologies,  parti- 
cularly in  the  names  of  places.  On 
the  ancient  and  modern  names  of  the 
strait  that  divides  Kubcea  from  At- 
tica and  Bceotia,  he  indulges  the  fol- 
lowing conjecture  : — 

"  ES^-rtf  is,  in  the  mouth  of  a  mo- 
dern Greek,  pronounced  Evripos.  From 
Evripos  comes  Egripos,  from  Egripos 
N'Egripon  (in  the  accusative  case,  as 
from  A£s{4V0f  Navarioo,  the  rr'o  or  r« 
being  suppressed)  and  from  Negripon,  by 
the  aid  of  its  bridge,  we  arrive  at  the 
modern  name  for  Eubcea,  Negro-fwn/e." 

All  this  is  very  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous, but  it  reminds  us  of  the  etymology 
of  Jeremiah  King  from  Cucumber,  or 
Stranger  from  E, 

"  That  Stranger  comes  from  E 
I  heard  your  wise  ones  say, 
But  then  all  must  agree 

•Tis  strangely  altered  by  the  way." 

Our  learned  author  should  remember 
the  maxim  of  Horace,  ncc  dcus  inter$ity 
and  we  think  there  is  no  digntu  vindice 
nodus  to  require  his  aid  here.  Many 
of  the  present  names  of  places  in 
Greece  were  imposed  by  the  Venetians, 
and  are  pure  Italian.  The  ancient 
bridge  across  the  Euripus,  now  dark 
and  discoloured,  at  once  suggests  a 
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name  to  the  spectator  ;  and  so  the" 
Venetians  called  it  in  their  own  lan- 
guage Negro  ponte,  the  black  bridge, 
for  the  same  rf:ason  as  they  called  a 
district  of  Dalmatia  Monte-negro,  thr* 
black  mountain  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
foundation  for  the  conjecture  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  ancient  Greek  than  that 
Cape  Colonne,  so  named  from  the 
white  and  conspicuous  pillars  still 
standing  on  it,  is  any  derivation  from 
wit*,  its  ancient  name. 

It  is  thus  that,  though  there  is  really 
much  information  both  valuable  ami 
curious,  to  be  acquired  by  the  classical 
reader  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
he  must  be  content  to  meet  with  many 
pages  dull,  and  not  a  little  pedantic, 
The  author  has  not  only  sometimes 
wasted  his  industry  in  exploring  and 
completing  insignificant  inscriptions, 
altogether  devoid  of  either  interest  or 
advantage;  but  in  digressing  iuto  des- 
cription, he  sometimes  exhibits  a 
quaintness  of  style,  and  pomposity  of 
diction  which  is  positively  ludicrous ; 
for  example,  in  this  distich  : — 

Through  pellucid  air," 

and  in  the  following  description  of  an 
Albanian  cottage  : — 

"  The  master  of  the  house  terminate* 
this  domestic  series,  which  consists  of  ten 
persons — sleep  soon  comes  and  strings  the 
whole  family  together  like  a  row  of  bead* 
in  one  common  slumber.  Farther  beyond 
them,  and  separated  from  the  family  by 
a  low  partition,  is  the  place  allotted  to 
the  irrational  members  of  the  household. 
The  fowls  come  there  from  the  open 
air,  to  roost  on  the  transverse  rafters  of 
the  roof;  the  ox  stands  there  nt  hi* 
manger,  and  eats  his  evening  meal ;  and 
the  white  (aces  of  three  asses  are  seca 
peering  out  of  the  darkness,  and  bending 
nearly  over  the  sleeping  master  and  bis 
children." 

With  the  exception  of  the  three 
asses  with  white  faces,  which  are  not  so 
often  met  in  Irish  cottages,  (would  they 
had  been  pigs,)  we  should  suppose  the 
rest  of  the  description  copied  from  our 
own  *'  Academic  Sportsman"  of  former 
notoriety,  who,  among  the  striking  ob- 
jects that  were  new  to  him,  introduces 

M  The  cackling  hen,  the  interloping  goose. 

The  pretty  little  lamb,  Uiat  skips  about  the  house." 

'Tis  true  our  author's  description  is  i«n 
illustration  of  a  passage  from  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  delineating  an  Arme- 
nian cottage,  and  taken  us  one  of 
those  headings  of  chapters,  which  »e 
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mentioned  before,  as  giving  the  con- 
tents of  that  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ; 
hut  our  learned  author  seems  to  dwell 
on  it  con  aniorc%  as  if  the  inside  of  a 
peasant's  cottage  was  a  novelty  never 
seen  or  described  by  a  traveller  before. 

In  effect,  when  men  **  in  popu- 
lous cities  pent"  go  abroad  into  the 
country,  every  common  sight  and 
Mund  is  new  to  them,  and  a  source  of 
«uch  enjoyment,  that  Milton's  beauti- 
ful description  is  no  exaggeration ; 
bot  when  men  are  shut  up  in  a  college, 
and  not  only  their  persons  are  se- 
cluded, hut  their  minds  abstracted  from 
all  intercourse  with  things  with  which 
every  one  else  is  quite  familiar,  there 
is  no  extravagance  into  which  their 
simplicity  does  not  fall,  and  the  igno- 
rance of  common  objects  is  incredible, 
it  is  in  our  own  memory  that  Dr.  Ork- 
burne  had  a  real  and  living  represen- 
tative in  our  Universitiy,  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  age  of  40, 
*aw  a  sheep  and  the  sea  at  Clontarf, 
and  described  them  afterwards  at 
Commons  as  extraordinary  objects. 

That  such  secluded  men  should  see 
danger  and  causes  of  alarm  in  strange 
places,  is  very  natural  ;  so  our  author 
■as  not  without  his  apprehensions. 
He  intimates  the  difficulty  and  peril 
of  researches  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  by  the  following  fact : 

"  The  delineation  of  a  chart  of  Athens 
*n<l  its  suburbs,  was  lately  commenced  by 
two  architects  resident  here.  They  were 
desirous  of  completing  it  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
accomplished,  their  task  has  just  been 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
with  which  they  found  that  even  within 
*>ght  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  their  re- 
searches were  attended." 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1882  ; 
hut  we  are  well  pleased  to  find  that  the 
state  of  things  is  now  altogether 
changed.  There  is  no  town  that  has 
had  such  a  rapid  mutation  as  Athens 
within  a  few  years.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  traveller  who  visited  it  in 
18-29: 

"The  city  contains  1500  houses,  of 
which  1000  are  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
We  traversed  these ;  and  perhaps  you 
would  wish  to  have  an  idea  of  their  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
»  town  where  you  see  neither  streets  nor 
nouses.  Conceive,  then,  a  mud  wall,  or  one 
not  much  better  or  stronger  than  that  of  a 
parish  pound,  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
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two  miles  in  circumference,  and  extending 
in  a  semicircle  at  each  side  to  the  base  of 
the  Acropolis — conceive  this  area  to  be 
filled  and  intersected  with  long,  crooked, 
narrow,  dirty  lane*,  not  half  so  wide  or 
so  clean  as  those  of  the  worst  fishing  town 
in  England — conceive  those  dark  and 
winding  passages,  enclosed  by  high, 
mouldering  walls,  in  which  there  are  gntvs 
like  prison-doom,  hammered  with  nail- 
heads,  opening  in  the  middle,  and  always 
fastened  by  an  iron  chain,  passed  across 
through  two  large  rings  on  the  outside, 
as  if  the  master,  like  a  jailer,  had  takeu 
care  to  lock  up  all  the  prisoners  when  he 
went  abroad — conceive  every  thing  silent 
and  lifeless  in  these  lanes,  except  at  long 
intervals  a  savage  dog  uttering  a  dismal 
howl,  a  solitary  Turk  loosening  or  fasten- 
ing a  chain  to  let  himself  in  or  out ;  or  a 
woman  cautiously  peeping  through  a 
crevice  beside  the  gate — and  this  will  give 
you  a  general  impression  of  the  present 
city  of  Minerva."# 

Even  this  miserable  semblance  of  a 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  following 
year  ;  the  Greeks  first  tearing  down  or 
setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  the  Turks,  on  their  return,  retaliat- 
ing on  those  of  the  Greeks,  till  the 
whole  was  an  uniform  heap  of  rubbish, 
exhibiting  a  perfect  picture  of  the  deso- 
lation that  follows  oriental  warfare,evcn 
in  modem  times.  When  actual  hosti- 
lities had  ceased,  the  Klepts  and  Pali- 
cares,  dismissed  from  regular  service, 
were  allowed  to  roam  through  the 
country,  in  marauding  bands,  support- 
ing themselves  by  plunder,  and  con- 
nived at  by  the  feeble  government,  who 
no  longer  paid  them,  and  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  Athens  consisted  of  little 
more  than  huts  among  rubbish,  infested 
by  a  most  brutal  and  ferocious  popu- 
lation. With  respect  to  the  monu- 
ments of  art,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
shared  the  fate  of  the  town.  In  the 
Parthenon  stood  a  Turkish  mosque, 
and  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  a  Greek 
church  ;  and  it  was  justly  apprehended 
that  the  contending  parties  would  de- 
stroy those  edifices,  if  it  was  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  they  con- 
tained the  hated  places  of  their  re- 
spective worship  ;  but  it  was  not  so, 
and  we  are  proud  to  say  the  world  is 
indebted  to  an  Irishman  for  their  pre- 
servation. Lord  Strangford,  then  Am- 
bassador at  the  Porte,  used  all  his  in- 
fluence for  this  purpose,  and  procured 
a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  enjoining 
the  Turks  to  spare  these  edifices,  and 
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representations  were  made  to  the 
Greeks  on  the  same  subject,  who  were 
naturally  inclined  to  spare  their  own 
monuments  of  ancient  art  ;  so  that  it 
was  found  that  amid  the  ruin  and  de- 
solation of  every  thing  else,  those  beau- 
tiful edifices  sustained  no  more  injury 
than  the  barbarous  warfare  of  Turks 
and  Venetians  in  former  times  had  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

Yet  this  very  destruction  and  deso- 
lation of  every  modern  edifice,  were  fa- 
vourable to  'the  aspect  of  what  re- 
mained of  antiquity.  Ruined  and  di- 
lapidated as  the  relics  were,  they  were 
less  so  than  everything  about  them. — 
There  was  scarce  a  building  in  Mo- 
dern Athens  left  in  so  perfect  a  state 
as  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  "  and  the 
least  ruined  objects,"  as  our  author 
rather  quaintly  remarks, "  were  some  of 
the  ruins  themselves." 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  Athens 
is  at  this  moment  rising  literally  like 
a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  There  is  a 
letter  now  lying  before  us,  from  a  resi- 
dent there,  dated  in  November  I8W, 
not  more  than  four  months  since,  giv- 
ing a  most  favourable  account  of  its 
present  tranquillity  and  growing  pros- 
perity since  the  seat  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment was  transferred  to  it. 

"  The  rubbish  has  been  pierced  by  two 
good  streets,  crossing  each  other  in  the 
centre,  and  extending  from  side  to  side  of 
the  town.  In  these,  Sir  P.  Malcolm,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Leeves^and  other  Englishmen, 
have  built  houses,  and  such  is  the  in- 
crease of  the  British  population,  that 
nearly  £1000  have  been  subscribed,  and 
(U']>o*ited  in  the  hands  of  our  resident 
here,  Sir  E.  Lyons,  for  erecting  an  Eng- 
lish church,  which  is  to  form  one  of  the 
public  ediEces  of  the  city.  When  Dr. 
Walsh  visited  Athens,  the  only  congre- 
gation of  Western  Christians  was  about 
20  Catholics,  assembled  in  the  lantern 
of  Demosthenes,  and  the  only  Chris- 
tianity known  there  was  deformed  by  the 
errors  and  ignorance  of  the  Greek  and 


Latin  Church,  the  people  bowing  to 
saints,  and  attributing  miracles  to  pictures, 
and  so  liable  at  the  present  day  to  the 
former  reproach  of  St«  Paul,  '  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  yon  are  in  all 
things  too  superstitious.' " 

We  trust  that  this  new  church  of  the 
reformed  faith  erected  in  the  capital 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity,and  as  the  Bavarians  are  a  people 
disposed,  like  other  German  states,  to 
the  Reformation,  that  it  will  at  length 
become  the  established  rcligiou  of  re- 
generated Greece. 

Meantime  the  press,  its  great  pre- 
cursor and  companion,  is  in  constant 
activity  ;  no  less  than  18  newspapers 
atid  periodicals  are  published  everv 
week,  and  read  with  avidity  ;  and  such 
is  the  freedom  of  discussion,  that  some 
of  them  are  in  opposition  to  the  present 
government,  though  all  are  favourable 
to  the  person  and  character  of  good 
King  Otbo,  who  is  very  popular.  Sti- 
mulated by  the  suggestions  of  the 
press,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
reedify  the  monuments  of  ancient  art; 
and  the  marble  ruins  of  the  Acropoli* 
are  fast  rising,  and  assuming  their  ori- 
ginally beautiful  forms.  Already  the 
Temple  of  Victory  is  rebuilt ;  the  Ca- 
riatides  restored,  and  the  splendid  Par- 
thenon opened.  Our  very  letter  ex- 
hibits the  revival  of  the  arts  :  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written,  is  an  epistolary 
sheet,  surmounted  by  a  neat  engraving, 
representing  the  present  state  of  the 
city,  with  the  Acropolis  and  Temple 
of  Theseus.  On  one  side  of  the  fore- 
ground is  a  group  of  camels  with  their 
attendants  in  oriental  costume,  exhibit- 
ing what  the  people  of  the  city  lately 
were;  on  the  other,  the  king  and  his 
attendants  in  European  habits,  display- 
ing, what  we  trust  the  city  Mill  hence- 
forth be,  separated  from  eastern  bar- 
barism, and  received  as  a  member  of 
the  civilized  society  of  the  western 
world. 
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Author  of  "  Tiaits  and  Stor 

The  tryste  between  Connor  and 
Una  was  held  at  the  same  place 
and  hour  as  before,  and  so  rapid 
a  progress  had  love  made  in  each 
of  their  hearts,  that  we  question  if  the 
warmth  of  their  inteiview,  though  ten- 
der and  iunoceut,  would  be  apt  to 
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m  of  the  trUh  Peasantry." 

escape  the  censure  of  our  stricter  read- 
ers. Both  were  depressed  by  the 
piospect  that  lay  before  them,  for  Con- 
nor frankly  assured  her  that  be  feared 
no  earthly  circumstance  could  ever 
soften  his  father's  heart,  so  far  as  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  establish  him  In  life. 
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**  What  then  can  I  do,  my  darling 
Una  ?  If  your  father  aud  mother  wont 
consent— as  I  fear  they  wont — am  I  to 
briny  vou  into  the  miserable  cabin  of  a 
day  labourer?  for  to  this  the  son  of  a 
man  so  wealthy  as  my  father  is,  must 
sink.  No,  Una  dear,  I  have  sworn 
never  to  bring  you  to  poverty,  an'  I 
will  not." 

"  Connor,"  she  replied,  somewhat 
gravely,  *»  i  thought  you  had  formed 
a  different  opinion  of  me.  You  know 
but  little  of  your  own  Una's  heart,  if 
you  thiuk  she  wouldn't  live  with  you  in 
a  cabin  a  thousand  an'  a  thousand  times 
sooner  than  she  would  live  with  any 
other  in  a  palace.  I  love  you  for  your 
own  sake,  Connor;  but  it  appears  you 
dont  think  so." 

Woman  can  never  bear  to  have  her 
love  undervalued,  nor  the  moral  dignity 
of  a  passion  which  can  sacrifice  all 
worldly  and  selfish  considerations  to 
its  own  purity  of  attachment  unappre- 
ciated. When  she  uttered  the  last 
words,  therefore,  tears  of  bitter  sorrow, 
mingled  with  offended  pride,  came  to 
her  aid.  She  cobbed  for  some  moments, 
and  again  went  on  to  reproach  him 
with  forming  so  unfair  an  estimate  of 
her  affection. 

"  I  repeat  that  I  loved  you  for  yourself 
nil v,  Connor,  and  think  "of  what  /  would 
if  you  refused  to  spend  your  life 
in  a  cottage  with  me.  If  1  thought 
vou  wished  to  marry  me,  not  because 
I  am  Una  O'Brien,  but  the  daughter  of 
*  wealthy  man,  my  heart  would 
break,  and  if  I  thought  you  were  not 
true-minded,  and  pure  hearted,  and 
honourable,  I  would  rather  be  dead 
than  united  to  vou  at  all." 

9 

"  I  love  you  so  well,  and  so  much, 
Una,  that  I  doubt  I'm  not  worthy  of 
v°u — an'  it's  fear  of  seein'  you  brought 
down  to  daily  labour  that's  crushing  an' 
breaking  my  heart." 

14  But,  dear  Connor — what  is  there 
'lone  by  any  cottager's  wife  that  I  dont 
do  even-  day  of  my  life  ?  Do  you  think 
that  my  mother  lets  me  pass  my  time 
•o  idleness,  or  that  I  myself  could  bear 
(o  be  unemployed  even  if  she  did  ;  I 
fan  milk,  make  butter,  spin,  sew,  wash, 
fc"il»  and  clean  a  kitchen  ; — why,  you 
Uveno  notion,"  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
"wtiat  a  clever  cottager's  wile  I'd 
make." 

"Oh  Una," said  Connor, now  melted 
>nto  tenderness  greater  than  he  had 
<-'ver  hefore  felt  ;  "Una  dear,  it's  use- 
less— it's  useless — I  can't,  no  I  could 
'i  t— an'  I  will  not  live  without  you, 
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even  if  we  were  to  beg  together — but 
what  is  to  be  done  ?w 

M  Now,  while  my  brother  John  is  at 
home  is  the  time  to  propose  it  to  my 
father  and  mother,  w  ho  look  upon  him 
with  eyes  of  such  affection  and  delight 
that  1  am  half-inclined  to  think  their 
consent  may  be  gained." 

"  Mavbr,  darling,  his  consent  will  be 
as  hard  to  gain  as  their  own." 

"Now,"  she  replied,  fondly,  "only 
you're  a  hard-hearted  thing  that's  afraid 
to  live  in  a  cottage  with  me,  I  could  tell 
you  some  good  news — or  rather  you 
doubt  me — an'  fear  that  I  wouldn't 
live  in  one  with  you." 

A  kiss  was  the  reply,  after  which  he 
said — 

'*  With  ^ou,  my  dear  Una,  now  that 
you're  satisfied,  1  would  live  and  die 
in  a  prison — with  yout  with  you — in 
whatever  state  ol  life  w  e  may  be  placed, 
with  you,  but  witfiout  you — never,  I 
could  not — 1  could  not——" 

**  Well,  we  arc  young,  you  know,  and 
neither  of  us  proud — and  1  am  not  a 
lazy  girl— indeed  I  am  not ;  but  you 
forget  the  good  news." 

"  I  forget  that,  aud  every  thing1  else 
but  yourself,  darling,  while  I'm  in  your 
company  ;  O  heavens !  if  you  were 
once  my  own,  and  that  we  were  never 
to  be  separated  !" 

u  Well,  but  the  good  news  !" 

"  What  is  it,  dear?" 

"  I  have  mentioned  our  affection  to 
my  brother,  and  he  has  promised  to  as- 
sist us.  He  has  heard  of  your  charac- 
ter, and  of  \  our  mother's,  aud  says  that 
it's  unjust  to  visit  upon  you     — " 

She  paused — "you  know  my  dear 
Connor,  that  you  must  not  be  offended 
with  anything  I  say." 

"I  kuow,  my  sweet  treasure,  what 
you're  going  to  say,''  replied  Connor 
with  a  smile  ;  "  nobody  need  be  deli- 
cate in  say  in'  that  ray  lather  loves  the 
money,  and  knows  how  to  put  guinea 
to  guinea  :  that's  no  secret.  I  wish  he 
loved  it  less,  to  be  sure,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  ;  in  the  manetime,  ma  colleen 
dhas  d/itm—oh,  how  I  love  them 
words !  God  bless  your  brother,  he 
must  have  a  kind  heart,  Una  dear,  and 
he  must  love  you  very  much,  when 
he  promises  to  assist  us." 

**  He  has,  and  w  iil  ;  but  Connor,  w  hy 
did  you  send  such  a  disagreeable,  for- 
ward, and  prying  person,  as  your  fa- 
ther's servant  to  bring  me  your  mes- 
sage? I  do  not  like  him — he  almost 
stared  me  out  of  countenance. ' 

"  Poor  fellow,''  said  Connor,  "  1  feel 
a  good  dale  lor  him,  and  1  think  he's 
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an  honest,  good-hearted  hoy,  an*  be- 
sides he's  in  love  himself.**  * 

44 1  know  he  was  always  a  starer, and 
I  say  again  /  don't  like  him." 

44  But  as  the  case  stands,  dear  Una, 
I  have  no  one  else  to  trust  to — at  all 
events,  he's  in  our  secret,  and  the  best 
way,  if  he's  not  honest,  is  to  keep  him 
in  it ;  at  laste  if  we  put  him  out  of  it 
now,  he  might  be  talkin*  to  our  disad- 
vantage. " 

44  There's  truth  in  that,  and  we  must 
only  trust  him  with  as  little  of  our  real 
secrets  as  possible  ;  1  cannot  account 
for  the  strong  prejudice  I  feel  against 
him,  and  have  felt  for  the  last  two 
years.  He  always  dressed  above  his 
means  and  onceor  twice  attempted  to 
speak  to  me." 

44  Well,  but  I  know  he's  in  love  with 
some  one,  far  he  tould  me  so  ;  poor 
fellow,  l*m  bound,  my  d»-ar  Una,  to 
show  him  any  kindness  in  my  power." 

After  some  further  conversation,  it 
was  once  more  decided  that  Fardo- 
rougha  should,  on  the  next  day,  see 
the  Bodagh  and  his  wife, in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  their  consent  could  be 
obtained  to  the  union  of  our  young  and 
anxious  lovers.  This  step,  as  the  reader 
knows,  was  every  way  in  accordance 
with  Fardorougha's  inclination.  Con- 
nor himself  would  have  preferred  his 
mother's  advocacy  to  that  of  a  person 
possessing  such  a  slender  hold  on  their 
good  will  as  his  other  parent.  But 
upon  consulting  with  her,  she  told  him 
that  thefactof  the  proposal  coming  from 
Fardorougha  might  imply  a  disposition 
on  his  part  to  provide  for  his  son.  At 
all  events,  she  hoped  that  contradiction, 
the  boast  of  superior  wealth,  or  some 
fortunate  collision  of  mind  and  piin- 
ciple  might  strike  a  spark  of  ge- 
nerous feeling  out  of  her  husband's 
heart,  which  nothing,  she  knew,  under 
strong  excitement,  such  as  might  arise 
from  the  bitter  pride  of  the  O'Briens, 
could  possibly  do.  Besides,  as  she  had 
no  favourable  expectations  from  the  in- 
terview, she  thought  it  an  unnecessary 
and  painful  task  to  subject  herself  to 
the  insults  which  she  apprehended 
from  the  Bodagh's  wife,  whose  pride 
and  importance  towered  far  and  high 
over  those  even  of  her  consequential 
husband. 

This  just  and  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  on  the  |»art  of  the  mother,  sa- 
tisfied Connor,  and  reconciled  him  to 
tlje  father's  disinclination  to  be  accom- 
panied by  her  to  thv  scene  of  conflict ; 
fjr  in  truth,  Fardorousrha  protested 
against  her  assistance  with  a  bitterness 


which  could  not  easily  be  accounted 

for. 

44  If  your  mother  goes,  let  her  go  by 
herself,"  said  he  ;  44  for  I'll  not  in  t  Her- 
fare  in't  if  she  does.  IH  take  the  dirty 
Bodagh  and  his  fat  wife  my  own  way, 
which  I  can't  do  if  Honor  comes  to  be 
snibbm'  an'  makin'  little  o'  me  afore 
them.  Maybe  I'll  pull  down  their 
pride  for  them  betthcr  than  you  think, 
an*  in  a  way  they're  uot  prepared  lor; 
them  au'  their  jantin'  car !" 

Neither  Connor  nor  his  mother 
could  help  being  highly  amused  at  the 
singularity  of  the  miserable  pomp  ami 
parsimonious  display  resorted  to  by 
Fardorougha,  in  preparing  for  this  ex- 
traordinary mission.  Out  of  an  old 
strongly  locked  chest  he  brought  forth 
a  gala  coat,  which  had  been  duly  aired, 
but  not  thrice  worn  within  tbe  last 
twenty  years.  The  progress  of  time  and 
fashion  had  left  it  so  odd,  outre,  and 
ridiculous,  that  Connor,  though  lie 
laughed,  could  not  help  feeling  de- 
rcssed  on  considering  the  appearance 
i<  father  must  make  when  dressed,  or 
rather  disfigured,  in  it.  Next  came  a 
pair  of  knee  breeches  by  the  same 
hand,  and  which,  in  compliance  with 
the  taste  of  the  age  that  produced  them, 
were  made  to  button  so  far  down  as 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Then  appeared  a 
waistcoat,  whose  long  pointed  flaps 
reached  nearly  to  the  knees.  Last  of 
all  was  produced  a  hat  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep  in  the  crown,  and 
brimmed  so  na*rowly,  that  a  spectator 
would  almost  imagine  the  leaf  had  been 
cut  off.  Having  pranked  himself  out 
in  those  habiliments,  contrary  to  the 
strongest  expostulations  of  both  wife 
and  son,  he  took  his  staff  and  set  forth. 
But  lest  the  reader  should  expect  a 
more  accurate  description  of  his  person 
when  dressed,  we  shall  endeavour  at  all 
events  to  present  him  with  a  loose  out- 
line. In  the  first  place,  his  head  was 
surmounted  with  a  hat  that  resembled 
a  flat  skillet,  wanting  the  handle  ;  his 
coat,  from  which  avarice  and  penury 
had  caused  him  to  shrink  away,  would 
have  fitted  a  man  twice  bis  size,  and  as  he 
bad  become  much  stooped,  itetail,wtrich. 
at  the  best,  had  been  preposterously 
long,  now  nearly  swept  the  ground. — 
To  look  at  him  behind,  in  fact,  he  ap- 
peared all  body.  The  naps  of  his 
waistcoat  he  had  pinned  up  with  his 
own  hands,  bv  which  piece  of  exquisite 
tu*te,  he  displayed  a  pair  of  thighs  so 
thin  and  disproportioned  to  his  small- 
clothes, that  he  resembled  a  boy  who 
happens  to  wear  the  breeches*  of  a 
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fullgrown  man,  so  that  to  look  at  him  friend,"  added  the  man,  "  maybe  you'd 

in  front  he  appeared  all  legs.    A  pair  do  one  a  sarvice  ?" 

of  shoes,  polished  with  burned  straw  M  How,"  said  Fardorougha,  looking 

and  bottennilk,  and  surmounted  by  two  earnestly  at  him  ;  **  what  is  it  Y* 

buckles,  scoured  away  to  skeletons,  «•  Why,  to  lave  u»  a  loek  o*  your  hair 

completed  his  costume.    In  this  garb  before  you  go,"  replied  the  wag,  with 

he  set  out  with  a  crook-headed  staff,  a  grin. 

into  which  long  use,  and  the  habit  of  The  miser  took  no  notice  whatsoever 

griping  fast  whatever  he  got  in  his  of  this,  but  was  turning  quietly  out  of 

hand,  had  actually  worn  the  marks  of  the  yard,  to  enter  by  the  lawn,  when 

bis  forefinger  and  thumb.  the  man  called  out  in  a  commanding 

Bodagh  Buie,  his  wife,  and  their  two  voice — 

children,  were  very  luckily  assembled  44  Back  here,  you  codger — tundheran' 

in  the  parlour,  when  the  non-dcscript  thump — back  L  say— ^ you  wont  be  let 

figure  of  the  deputy  wooer  made  his  in  that  way — thranip  back,  you  leprc- 

appearance  on  that  part  of  the  neat  chaun,  into  the  kitchen — eh  ?  you  wont 

road  which  terminated  at  the  gate  of  — well,  well,  take  what  you'll  get — an' 

the  little  lawn  that  fronted  the  hall-door,  that'll  be  the  way  back  agin." 

Here  there  was  another  gate  to  the  right,  *Twas  at  this  moment  that  the  keen 

thatopenedintothefarroorkitchenyard,  eye  of  Una  recognised  the  features  of 

and  as  Fardorougha  hesitated  which  to  her  lover's  father,  and  a  smile  which 

enter,  the  family  within  bad  an  oppor-  she  felt  it  impossible  to  subdue,  settled 

tunity  of  getting  a  clearer  view  of  bis  upon  her  face,  which  became  immcdi- 

fea tares  and  person.  ately  mantled  with  blushes.    On  hur- 

-  Who  is  that  quare  figure  standin'  rying  out  of  the  room  she  plucked  her 

there,"  enquired  the  Bodagh  j  **  did  you  brother's  sleeve,  who  followed  her  to 

ever  see  sich  a  ah  tbin,  who  can  the  hall. 

he  be  ?"  u  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  dear  John,** 

**  Somebody  comin'  to  some  o'  the  she  said,  speaking  rapidly,  "it's  Fardo- 

sarvingts,  1  suppose,"  replied  his  wife ;  rougha  O'Donovan,  Connor's  father  ; 

M  why,  thin,  it's  not  unlike  little  Dick  as  you  know  his  business,  John,  stay  in 

CroaUha,  the  fairyman."  the  parlour    she  squeezed  his  hand, 

In  sober  truth,  Fardorougha  was  so  and  added  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and 

completely  disguised  by  his  dress,  es-  a  tear  in  her  eye ;  N  I  fear  it's  all  over 

pccially  by  his  hat,  whose  shallowness  with  me — I  don't  know  whether  to 

and  want  of  brim  gave  his  face  and  laugh  or  cry— but  stay,  John  dear,  an* 

head  so  wild  and  eccentric  an  appear-  fight  my  battle — poor  Una's  battle." 

ance,  that  we  question  if  bis  own  fa-  She  ran  up  stairs,  and  immediately 

niily,  had  they  not  seen  him  dress,  one  of  the  most  beggarly,  sordid,  and 

could  have  recognized  him.  At  length  pusillanimous  knocks  that  ever  spoke 

he  turned  into  the  kitcben-yard,  and  of  starvation  and  misery  was  heard  at 

addressing  a  labourer  whom  he  met,  the  door. 

asked   "  I  W'M  answer  it  myself,"  thought 

44  1  say,  nabour,  which  is  the  Tight  the  amiable  brother  ; 44  for  if  my  father 

way  into  Bodagh  Buie's  house?"  or  mother  does,  he  surely  will  not  be 


-  There's  two  right  ways  into  it,  an'  allowed  in. 

you  may  take  aither  o'  them — but  if  John  could  scarcely  preserve  a  grave 

you  want  any  favour  from  him,  you  had  face,   when   Fardorougha  presented 

betther  call  him  Air.  O'Brien.    The  himself. 

Bodagh's  a  name  was  first  given  to  his  "Is  Mather  O'Brien  widin  ,"  en- 
father,  an'  he  bein'  a  dacenter  man,  quired  the  usurer,  shrewdly  availing 
does*nt  like  it,  although  it  sticks  to  him ;  himself  of  the  hint  he  received  from 
so  there's  a  lift  for  you,  my  hip-  the  servant. 

striddled  little  codger."  44  My  father  is,"  replied  John  ;  44  have 

u  But  which  is  the  right  door  o'  the  the  goodness  to  step  in." 

house  T  Fardorougha  entered  immediately, 

**  There  it  is,  the  kitchin — peg  in —  followed  by  young  O'Brien,  who  said, 

that's  your  inthrance,  barrin*  you're  a  "  Father,  this  is  Mr.  O'Donovan, 

gintleman  in  disguise— an'  if  "you  be,  who,  it  appears,  has  some  important 

why  turn  out  again  to  that  other  gate,  business  with  the  family." 

strip  off  your  shoes,  and  pass  up  gin-  41  Don't  be  mistherin'  »w,"  replied 

teely  on  your  tippy-toes,  and  give  a  Fardorougha,  helping  himself  to  a  seat ; 

thundherin'  whack  to  the  green  ring  44  I'm  too  poor  to  be  misthered." 

that's  hangin'  from  the  door.    But  see,  44  With  this  family  !**  exclaimed  the 
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father  in  amazement ;  "  what  business 
can  Fardorougha  Donovan  have  with 
thit  family,  John  ?" 

About  our  childhre,"  replied  the 
miser;  M about  my  son  and  your 
daughther." 

44  An'  what  about  them/  enquired 
Mrs.  O'Brien  ;  44  do  you  dar  to  mintion 
them  in  the  same  day  together  ?" 

44  Why  not,"  said  the  miser  ;  tt  ay,  an' 
on  the  same  night,  too." 

44  Upon  my  reputaytion,  Mr.  O'Do- 
novan,  you're  extremely  kind — now  be 
a  little  more  so,  and  let  us  undherstand 
vou,**  said  the  Bodagh. 

«•  Poor  Una,"  thought  John  ;  -  all's 
lost ;  he  will  get  himself  kicked  out  to 
a  certainty." 

44  I  think  it's  time  we  got  them  mar- 
ried," replied  Fardorousrha  ;  44  the 
sooner  it's  done  the  betther  and  the 
safer  for  both  o*  them — espeshally  for 
the  colleen." 

44  Dar  a  Lorha,  he's  cracked,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Brien;  "sarra  one  o'  the 
poor  sowl  but's  cracked  about  his 
money." 

44  Poor  sowl,  woman  alive  !  wor  you 
never  poor  yourself?" 

44  Yis  1  wor ;  an*  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
own  it;  but.  Chierna,  Frank,"  she 
added,  addressing  her  husband, 44  there's 
no  use  in  spakin'  to  him." 

"  Fardorougha,"  said  O'Brien,  seri- 
ously, "what  brought  you  here?" 

44  Why,  to  tell  you  an*  your  wife 
the  state  that  my  son,  Connor,  and 
your  daughter's  in  about  one  another  ; 
an'  to  advise  you  both,  if  you  have  sinse, 
to  get  them  married  afore  worse  hap- 
pens.   It's  your  business  more  nor 

//KMC. 

44  You're  right,"  said  the  Bodagh, 
aside  to  his  wife;  44  he's  sartinly  de- 
ranged. Fardorougha"  he  added, 
44  have  you  lost  any  money  lately  V" 

44  I'm  losin*  every  day,"  said  the 
other  ;  44  I'm  broke  assistin'  them  that 
w  ont  thank  me,  let  alone  pay  ing  me  as 
they  ought." 

44  Then  you  have  lost  nothing  more 
than  usual  V" 

44  If  I  didn't,  I  tell  you  there's  a 
good  chance  of  losin*  it  before  me  ; — 
can  a  man  call  any  money  of  his  safe 
that's  in  another  man's  pocket  ?" 

44  An'  so  you've  come  to  propose  a 
marriage  between  your  son  and  my 
daughther,  yet  you  lost  no  mouey,  an' 
you're  not  mad  V' 

44  Divil  a  morsel  o'  me's  mad — but 
you'll  be  so  if  you  refuse  to  let  this 
match  go  an." 

•4  Out  wid  him — a  than  roghara" 


shouted  Mrs.  O'Brien,  in  a  state  of 
most  dignified  offence  ;  "  Damho  orlL, 
you  ould  knave,  is  it  the  son  of  a  misert 
that  has  fleeced  an'  robbed  the  whole 
,counthry*  side  that  we  *ud  let  our 
daughther,  that  resaved  the  finish  to 
her  edicatron  in  a  Dubling  boordin' 
school  marry  wid  ? — Vich  na  hoiah  this 
day  !" 

44  Yon  had  no  sich  scruple  yourself, 
ma'am,"  replied  tlie  bitter  usurer ; 
44  when  you  bounced  at  the  sou  of  the 
ould  Bodagh  Buie,  an'  every  one  knows 
what  he  was." 

**  He !"  said  the  good  woman  ;  4'  an 
is  it  runnin'  up  corn  parish  ments  be- 
tuxt  yourself  an'  him  you  are  afther? 
Why,  Saint  Pether  wouldn't  thrive  on 
your  money,  vou  nager." 

44  Maybe  Saint  Pether  thruv  an 
worse — but  have'nt  you  thruv  as  well 
on  the  Bodagh's,  as  if  it  had  been  ho- 
nestly come  by ;  I  defy  you  an'  the 
world  both — to  say  that  ever  I  tuck  a 
penny  from  any  one,  more  than  my 
right.  Lay  that  to  the  mimory  of  the 
ould  Bodagh,  an'  see  if  it'll  fit.  It's  no 
light  guinea,  any  how." 

Had  Fardorougha  been  a  man  of  or- 
ditiary  standing  and  character  in  the 
country,  from  whom  an  insult  could  bt 
taken,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
by  a  very  summary  process  expelled 
the  parlour.  The  history  of  his  que- 
rulous and  irascible  temper,  however, 
was  so  well  known,  and  his  offensive 
eccentricity  of  manner,  a  matter  of 
such  established  fact,  that  the  father 
and  son,  on  glancing  at  each  other,  were 
seized  with  the  same  spirit,  and  both 
gave  way  to  an  uncontrollable  tit  of 
laughter. 

44  Is  it  a  laughiu' stock  you're  raakm' 
of  it,"  said  Mrs.  O'Brien,  highly  in- 
dignant. 

44  Faith,  acbora,  it  mav  be  no  laughio' 
stock  afther  all,"  replied  the  Bodagh. 

44 1  think,  mother,"  observed  John, 
"that  you  and  iny  father  had  better 
treat  the  matter  with  more  seriousness. 
Connor  O'Donovan  is  a  young  man 
not  to  be  despised  by  any  person  at  all 
near  his  own  class  of  life  who  regards 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  daughter.— 
His  character  stands  very  high ;  indeed, 
in  every  way  unimpeachable." 

The  bitter  scowl  which  had  sat  upon 
the  small  dark  features  of  Fardorougha. 
when  replying  to  the  last  attack  of  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  passed  away  as  John  spoke— 
The  old  man  turned  hastilv  round,  and 
surveying  the  eulogist  of  his  son,  said, 

44  (5od  bless  you,  asthore,  for  tbim 
words;  and  they're thrue — thrueas  Uk 
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ircnpe! ;  arrah  what  are  you  both  so  proud  punish  her  thrachery  and  desatc,  III 

of?  I  defv  you  togettUeaquil  of  my  son  take  good  care  a  ring  will  never  go  on 

in  the  barony  of  Lisnainoua,  either  for  thein — but  bow  do  you  know  all  this, 

(ace,  figure  or  timper  ?    I  say  he's  fit  John  ?" 

to  be  a  husband  for  as  good  a  girl  a*  M  From  Una's  own  lips,  father.*' 
ever  stood  in  your  daughther's  shoes ;  The  Bodagh  paced  to  and  fro  in 
an'  from  what  l  hear  of  her,  she's  as  much  agitation  ;  one  hand  in  his  small- 
good  a  girl  as  ever  the  Almighty  put  clothes  pocket,  the  other  twirling  his 
breath  iu  ;  God  bless  you,  young  man!  watch  l>ey  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  The 
you're  a  credit  yourself  to  any  paa-  mother,  in  the  mean  time,  had  thrown 
renta."  herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a 

M  An'  we  have  nothiu'  to  say  aginst  violent  fit  of  grief, 
your  son,  nor  aginst  your  wife  aither,"      "  And  you  have  this  from  Una's  own 

replied  the  Bodagh  ;  M  an*  if  your  own  lips  ?" 

name  was  as  clear— if  you  wor  looked      *  Indeed,  father,  I  have  ;  and  it  is 

upon   as  they  are — tut,  I'm  spaking  much  to  her  credit  that  she  was  candid 

nonsense !    How  do  I  know  whether  enough  to  place  such  continence  in  her 

ever  your  son  and  my  daughter  spoke  brother." 

a  word  to  one  another  or  not"  "  Pledged   and   promised  to  one 

•*  Til  go  bail  Oona  never  opened  her  another!    Bridget,  who  could  believe 

lips  to  him,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  1  11  go  this  V 

bail  she  had  more  spirit."  "  Believe  it !   I  don't  believe  it — it's 

"  An'  I'll  go  bail   she  can't  live  only  a  schame  of  the  hussey  to  get 

widout  him,  an'  will  have  him  whether  him.    Oh,  thin,  Queen  of  heaven,  this 

you  like  it  or  not,"  said  Fardorougha.  day,  but  it's  black  news  to  us  !" 
-Mother,"  observed  John,  "will  you       "John,"  said  the  lather,    tell  Una 

and  mv  father  come  into  the  next  to  come  down  to  us." 

room  for  a  minute — I  wish  to  say  a      **  Father,  I  doubt  that's  rather  a 

word  or  two  to  each  of  you ;  and  will  trying  task  for  her.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 

you,  Fardorougha,  have  the  goodness  insist." 

to  sit  here  till  we  return?"  "  Go  off,  sir  ;  she  must  come  down 

"  Devil  a  notion,"  replied  O'Dono-  immadiately.  I'll  have  it  from  her  own 

van,  "  I  have  of  stirrin'  my  foot  till  the  lips,  too." 

thing's  settled  one  way  or  other."  Without  another  word  of  remon- 

"  Now,"  said  young  O'Brien,  when  strance  the  son  went  to  bring  her  down, 

they  bad  got  into  the  back  parlour,  When  the  brother  ai:d  sister  entered 

*  ita  right  that  you  both  should  know  the  room,  O'Brien  stilt  paced  the  floor, 

to  what  length  the  courtship  between  He  stood,  and  turning  his  eyes  upon 

Una  and  Connor  O' Donovan  has  gone."  his  daughter  with  severe  displeasure, 

-  Coortship  !  )lch  na  hoiak  I  sure  was  about  to  speak,  but  he  appeared  to 
she  wouldn't  go  to  coort  wid  the  son  have  lost  the  power  of  utterance  ;  and 
o*  that  ould  schamer."  after  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts, 

-  I'm  beginning  to  fear  that  it's  too  the  big  tears  fairly  rolled  down  his 
thrue,"  observed  the  Bodagh  ;  a  and  if  cheeks. 

she  has— but  let  us  hear  John."  **  See,  see,"  said  the  mother,  «'  see 

-  It's  perfectly  true,  indeed,  mother,  what  you  have  brought  us  to.  Is  it 
that  she  has?  said  the  son.  u  Yes,  thrue  that  you>e  promised  to  Far- 
and  they  are  both  this  moment  pledged,  dorou^ha's  son  ?" 
betrothed.promised,  solemnly  promised,  Una  tottered  over  to  a  chair,  and  the 
to  each  other  ;  and  in  ray  opinion  the  blood  left  her  cheeks  ;  her  lips  became 
old  man  within  is  acting  a  more  ho-  dry,  and  she  gasped  for  breath, 
nourable  part  than  either  of  you  give  i4  Why  don't  you  think  it  worth  your 
him  credit  for."  while  to  answer  me  ?"  continued  the 

•*  Well,  well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
mother  ;  "  who  afther  that  would  ever       The  daughter  gave  a  look  of  deep 

thrust  a  daughter?    The  girl  that  we  distress  and  supplication  at  her  brother; 

rared  up  as  tindher  as  a  chicking,  to  go  but  when  she  perceived  her  father  in 

to  throw  herself  away  upon  the  son  of  tears,  her  head  sank  down  upon  her 

ould  Fardorougha  Donovan,  the  raiscrt.  bosom. 

Confusion  to  the  ring  ever  he'll  put  an       "  What !  what!  Una," exclaimed  the 

her!    I'd  see  her  stretched*  first."  Bodagh,  "Una   "     But   ere  he 

*  I  agree  with  you  in  that,  Bridget,"  could  complete  the  question,  the  timid 

said  the  husband  ;  "if  it  was  only  to  creature  fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

~~  •  Dead. 
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For  a  long  time  the  lay  in  t»hat 
friendly  trance ;  for  such,  in  truth  it 
was  to  a  delicate  being,  subjected  to 
an  ordeal  so  painful  as  that  she  was 
called  upon  to  pass  through.  We  have, 
indeed,  remarked  that  there  is  iu  the 
young,  especially  in  those  of  the  softer 
sex,  a  feeling1  of  terror,  and  shame,  and 
confusion,  when  called  upon  by  their 
parents  to  disclose  a  forbidden  passion, 
that  renders  its  avowal  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  task  which  the  young 
heart  can  undergo.  It  is  a  fearful  tTial 
for  the  youthful,  and  one  which  parents 
ought  to  conduct  with  surpassing  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness,  unless  they  wish 
to  drive  the  ingenuous  spirit  into  the 
first  steps  of  falsehood  and  deceit. 

•*  Father,"  said  John,  "I  think  you 
may  rest  satisfied  with  what  you  wit- 
ness; and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make 
you  or  my  mother  happy  to  see  poor 
Una  miserable." 

Una,  who  had  been  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  swoon  supported  in 
her  weeping  and  alarmed  motfier's  arms, 
now  opened  her  eyes,  and  after  casting 
an  affrighted  look"  about  the  room,  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom,  and 
exclaimed,  as  distinctly  as  the  violence 
of  sobbing  grief  would  permit  her  : 

44  Oh,  mothcT  dear,  have  pity  on  me ; 
bring  me  up  stairs  and  I  will  tell  you." 

44  I  do,  I  do  pity  you,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, kissing  her  ;  **  I  know  you'll  be 
a  good  girl,  yet  Oona." 

41  Una,"  said  her  father,  placing  his 
hand  gently  ou  her  shoulder,  44  was  I 
ever  harsh  to  you,  or  did  I  " 

**  Father  dear,"  she  returned,  inter- 
rupting him,  44  I  would  have  told  you 
aud  my  mother,  but  that  I  was  afraid." 

There  was  something  so  utterly  in- 
nocent and  artless  in  this  reply,  that 
each  of  the  three  persons  present  felt 
sensibly  affected  by  its  extreme  and 
childlike  simplicity. 

44  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  Una,"  con- 
tinued the  Bodagh,  44  but  answer  me 
truly,  like  a  good  girl;  and  I  swear 
upon  my  reputaytion,  that  1  won't  be 
angry.  Do  you  love  the  son  of  this 
Fardorougha  ?" 

*  Not,  father,  because  he's  Fardo- 
rougha's  sou,"  said  Una,  whose  face 
was  still  hid  in  her  mother's  bo»om ; 
44  I  would  rather  he  wasn't.'' 

"  But  you  do  love  him  ?" 

u  For  t»;ree  years  he  has  scarcely 
been  out  of  my  mind." 

Something  that  might  be  termed  a 
smile  crossed  the  countenance  of  the 
Bodagh  at  this  intimaliou. 


"  God  help  you  for  a  foolish  child," 
said  he ;  44 you're  a  poor  counsellor 
when  left  to  defend  your  own  cause." 

-  She  woB't  defend  it  by  a  falsehood, 
at  all  events,**  observed  her  trustworthy 
and  affectionate  brother. 

**  No,  she  wouldn't,"  said  the  mother; 
"and  I  did  her  wrong  awhile  ago,  to  say 
that  she'd  schame  any  thing  about  it" 

-  And  are  you  and  Connor  O'Douo- 
van  promised  to  aich  other  ?"  enquired 
the  lather  again. 

'*  But  it  wasn't  /  that  proposed  the 
promise,"  returned  Una. 

44  Oh,  the  desperate  villain," exclaimed 
her  father,  44  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing ; 
44  but  you  took  the  promise  Una— you 
did — you  did — I  needn't  ask." 

44  No,"  replied  Una. 

M  No !"  re-echoed  the  father;  **  then 
you  did  not  give  the  promise." 

"  I  mean,"  she  rejoined,  -  that  you 
needn't  ask." 

**  Oh,  faith,  that  alters  the  case  cx- 
tramcly.  Now  Una,  this — all  this  pro- 
mising that  has  past  betune  you  and 
Couuor  O'Donovan,  is  mere  folly.  If 
you  prove  to  be  the  good  obadieat 
girl  that  I  hope  you  arc,  youll  put  him 
out  of  your  head,  and  thin  you  can 
give  back  to  one  another  whatever 
promises  you  made.* 

This  was  succeeded  br  a  silence  of 
more  than  a  miuule.  Una  at  length 
arose,  and  with  a  composed  energr  of 
manner,  that  was  evident  by  her 
sparkling  eye  and  bloodless  cheek,  she 
approached  her  father,  and  calmly 
kneeling  down,  said  slowly  but  firmly  : 

"  Father,  if  nothing  else  can  satisfy 
you,  /  will  give  back  my  promise  ;  but 
then,  father,  it  will  break  my  heart, 
for  1  know— I  feel — how  I  love  him,  and 
how  I'm  loved  by  him." 

"  I'll  get  you  a  better  husband,"  re- 
plied her  father — 44  far  more  wealihy 
and  more  respectable  than  he  is." 

-  I'll  give  back  the  promise,"  said 
she ;  44  but  the  man  is  not  living,  ex- 
cept Connor  O'Donovan,  that  will  ever 
call  me  wife.  More  wealthy !  more 
respectable! — oh,  it  was  only  himself 
I  loved.  Father,  I'm  on  my  knees 
before  you,  and  before  my  mother.  I 
have  only  one  request  to  make— oh, 
don't  break  your  daughter's  heart !" 

44  God  direct  us,"  exclaimed  her 
mother  ; 44  it's  hard  to  know  how  to  act 
If  it  would  go  so  hard  upon  her,  sure  

44  Amen,"  said  her  husband  ;  "  may 
God  direct  us  to  the  best.  I'm  sure 
God  knows,"  he  continued,  now  much 
affected,  44  that  I  would  rather  break 
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my  own  heart  than  y  oar's,  Una.  Get 
on,  dear — rite.  John,  bow  would  yon 
ad  viae  us  ?" 

a  1  don't  see  what  serious  ohjection 
after  all *  replied  the  aon,  u  either  you 
or  my  mother  can  have  to  Connor 
O'Donovan.  He  is  every  way  worthy 
of  her,  if  be  is  equal  to  bis  character  ; 
awl  as  for  wealth,  I  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  his  father  was  a  richer  man 
than  yourself." 

'*  Afther  all,"  said  the  mother,  "  she 
tnUrht  be  very  well  wid  him." 

-  Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do  then,"  said 
the  Bodagh— -  let  us  see  tbe  ould  man 
himself,  and  if  he  settles  his  son  dacently 
in  life,  as  be  can  do  if  he  wishes,  why 
1  won't  see  that  poor,  foolish,  innocent 
girl  breaking  her  heart." 

Una.  who  had  sat  with  her  face  still 
averted,  now  ran  to  her  father,  and 
throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
wept  aloud,  but  said  nothing. 

44  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  latter,  *•  it's  very 
fine  now  that  you  have  every  thing 
your  own  way,  you  girsha  ;  but,  sure, 
you're  all  the  daughter  we  have,  achora, 
and  it  would  be  too  had  not  to  let  you 
have  a  Utile  of  your  own  opinion  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband.  Now  go  up 
stairs,  or  where  you  plase,  till  we  see 
what  can  be  done  with  Fardorougha 
himself." 

With  smiling  face  and  glistening 
eyes  Una  passed  out  of  the  room, 
scarcely  sensible  whether  she  walked, 
ran,  or  flew,  while  the  others  went  to 
renew  the  discussion  with  Fardorougha. 

•*  Well,"  said  the  miser,  **  you  found 
out,  I  suppose,  that  she  cant  do  widout 
htm  r 

44  Provided  we  consint  to  the  mar- 
riage," asked  the  Bodagh,  "how  will 
you  settle  your  son  in  lile?" 

-  Who  would  I  settle  in  life  if  I 
would n't  settle  my  only  son  ?"  replied 
the  other  ;  "  who  else  is  there  to  get 
all  I  have?" 

•*  That's  very  true,"  observed  the 
Bodagh  ;  M  but  state  plainly  what  you'll 
do  for  him  on  his  marriage." 

**  Do  you  consint  to  the  marriage  all 
of  yees  ?" 

"  That's  not  the  question,"  said  the 
other." 

•«  Divil  a  word  I  II  answer  till  I  know 
whether  yees  do  or  not,"  said  Fardo- 
rougha. "  Say  at  once  that  you  con* 
sint,  and  thiu  I'll  spake — I'll  say  what 
1  11  do." 

The  Bodagh  looked  enquiringly  at 
his  wife  and  son.  The  latter  nodded 
affirmatively.  »  We  do  cousent ,"  he 
aducd. 


"  That  shows  your  own  stnse,"  said 
the  old  man.  **  Now  what  fortune  will 
you  portion  your  colleen  wid  ?" 

**  That  depinds  upon  what  you'll  do 
for  your  son,"  returned  the  Bodagh. 

"  And  that  depends  upon  what  you'll 
do  for  your  daughter,"  replied  tlie  sa- 
gacious old  miser. 

**  At  this  rate  we're  not  likely  to 
agree." 

a  Nothin's  asier  ;  you  have  only  to 
spake  out  ;  besides  it's  your  business*, 
bein'  the  colleen's  father." 

**  Try  him,  and  name  something  fair," 
whispered  John. 

**  If  1  give  her  a  farm  of  thirty  acres 
of  good  land,  stocked  aud  all,  what  will 
you  do  for  Connor  ?" 

"  More  than  that,  five  times  over ; 
I'll  give  him  all  I  have.  An'  now, 
when  will  we  marry  them  ?  Throth  it 
was  best  to  make  things  clear,"  added 
the  knave,  **  and  undberstand  one 
another  at  wansL  When  will  we  marry 
them  r 

M  Not  till  you  say  out  openly  and 
fairly  the  exact  sum  of  money  you'll 
lay  down  on  the  nail — an'  that  before 
ever  a  ring  goes  U|K>n  them." 

u  Give  it  up,  acushla,"  said  the  wife, 
M  you  see  there's  noschrewin'a  promise 
out  of  him,  let  alone  a  penny." 

**  What  'ud  yees  have  me  do  ?"  said 
the  old  man,  raising  his  voice.  **  Won't 
he  have  all  I'm  worth  ?  who  else  is  to 
have  it  ?  Am  I  to  make  a  beggar  of 
myself  to  plase  you  ?  Can't  they  live 
on  your  farm  till  1  die,  an'  thin  it'll  all 
come  to  them  ?" 

M  And  no  thanks  to  you  for  that, 
Fardorougha,"  said  the  Bodagh.  -  No, 
no  ;  I'll  never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  If 
you  won't  act  generously  by  your  son, 
go  home,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  and 
let  us  hear  no  more  about  it." 

-Why,  why?"  said  the  miser, 
**  are  yees  mad  to  miss  what  I  can  lave 
him  ?    If  you  knew  how  much  it  is, 

you'd  snap  ;  but,  God  help  me, 

what  am  I  say-in'?  I'm  poorer  than 
any  body  thinks.  I  am-*- 1  am  ;  au' 
will  starve  among  you  all,  if  God  hasn't 
sed  it.  Do  you  think  1  don't  love  my 
son  as  well,  an'  a  thoussnd  times  better 
than  you  do  your  daughter  ?  God 
alone  sees  how  my  heart's  in  him — in 
my  own  Connor,  that  never  gave  me  a 
sore  heart — my  brave,  my  beautiful  boy!" 

He  paused,  and  the  scalding  tears 
here  ran  down  his  shrunk  and  furrowed 
cheeks,  whilst  he  wrung  his  hands, 
started  to  his  feet,  and  looked  about 
him  like  a  man  encompassed  by  dan* 
gers  that  threatened  instant  destruction. 
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"  If  you  love  your  ton  so  well,"  said 
John,  mildly,  44  why  do  you  grudge  to 
share  your  wealth  with  him?  It  is 
but  natural  and  it  is  your  duly." 

"  Natural !  what's  natural  ?— to  give 
away — is  it  to  love  him  you  mane? 
It  is,  it's  Kimatural  to  give  it  away. 
He's  the  best  son — the  best — what 
do  you  mane,  I  say  ? — let  me  alone — 
let  me  alone — I  could  give  him  my 
blood,  my  blood — to  sich  a  boy  ;  but, 
you  want  to  kill  me — you  want  to  kill 
me,  an'  thin  you'll  get  all ;  but  he'll  cross 
vou,  never  fear — my  boy  will  save  me — 
lie's  not  tired  o'  me — he'd  give  up  fifty 
girls  sooner  than  see  a  hair  of  his 
lather's  head  injured — so  do  your  best, 
while  I  have  Connor  I'm  not  afraid  of 
ve*s.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  sent 
him,''  he  exclaimed,  dropping  suddenly 
on  his  knees — Moh,  thanks  be  to  God 
that  seut  him  to  comfort  an'  protect 
his  father  from  the  schames  and  villany 
of  them  that  'ud  bring  him  to  starvation 
for  their  own  ends." 

"  Father,"  said  John,  in  a  low  tone, 
M  this  struggle  between  avarice  and 
natural  affection  is  awful.  See  how  his 
small  grey  eyes  glare,  and  the  froth 
rises  white  to*  his  thin  shrivelled  lips. 
What  is  to  be  done  T 

44  Fardorougha,"  said  the  Rodasrh, 
44  it's  over ;  don't  distress  yourself — 
keep  your  money — there  will  be  no 
match  between  our  childre." 

44  Why  ?  why  won't  there  ?"  he 
screamed — "  why  won't  there,  1  say  ? 
Haven't  you  enough  for  them  until  / 
die  ?  Would  you  see  your  child  break- 
in'  her  heart  ?  Bodagh,  you  have  no 
nather  in  you — no  bowels  for  your 
colleen  dhtu.  But  I'll  spake  for  her — 
1*11  argue  wid  you  till  this  time  to- 
morrow, or  I'll  make  you  show  feeliu* 
to  her — an'  if  you  don't — if  you 
don't  " 

44  Wid  the  help  o'  God,  the  mart's  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare,"  observed  Mrs. 
O'Brien, 44  and  there's  no  use  in  losin' 
breath  wid  him." 

44  If  it's  not  insanity,"  said  John, 44 1 
know  not  what  it  is." 

44  Young  man,"  proceeded  Fardo- 
rougha, who  evidently  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  the  mother  and  son  said, 
being  merely  struck  by  the  voice  of  the 
latter — 44  young  man,  you're  kind,  you 
have  sinse  and  feeliu' — spake  to  your 
father — don't  let  him  destroy  his  child 
— don't  ax  him  to  starve  me,  that  never 
did  him  harm.  He  love*  you — he  loves 
vou,  for  he  can't  but  love  you — sure,  I 
know  how  1  love  my  owudarlin'boy;  oh, 
spake  to  him—here  I  go  down  on  my 


two  knees  to  you,  to  beg,  as  you  hope 
to  see  God  in  heaven,  that  voull 
make  him  not  brake  his  daughter's 
heart  I  She's  your  own  sister— there's 
but  the  two  of  yces,  an'  oh,  don't  desart 
her  in  this  throuble — this  heavy,  heavy, 
throublc !** 

44  I  won't  interfere  farther  in  it,**  re- 
plied the  young  man,  who,  however, 
felt  disturbed  and  anxious  iu  the  ex- 
treme. 

44  Mrs.  O'Brien,*'  said  he,  turning  im- 
ploringlv,and  with  a  wild  haggard  look 
to  the  bodagh's  wife,  44  I'm  turnin*  to 
you — you're  her  mother — oh  think, 
think  ." 

44  I'll  think  no  more  about  it,"  she  re- 
plied. 44  You're  mad,  an*  tliank  God, 
we  know  it.  Of  coorse  it'll  run  in  the 
family,  for  which  renting  my  daughter 
*il  I  never  be  joined  to  the  sou  of  a  mad- 
man." 

He  then  turned  as  a  last  resource 
to  O'Brien  himself.  44  Bodagh,  Bodagh, 
I  say,"  here  his  voice  rose  to  a  fright- 
ful pitch, 44 1  en th rate,  I  ordher,  I  com- 
mand you  to  listen  to  me!  Marry 
them— -don't  kill  your  daughter,  an* 
don't,  don't,  don't  dare  to  kill  my  sou. 
If  you  do  HI  curse  you  till  the  marks 
of  your  feet  will  scorch  the  ground 
you  tread  on.  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  his 
voice  now  sinking,  and  his  reason  awak- 
ing, apparently  from  exhaustion,  44 whit 
i«  come  over  me  ?  what  am  1  savin'  ? — 
but  it's  all  for  my  son,  my  son."  He 
then  rose,  sat  down,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes  went  like  an  infant, 
and  sobbed,  and  signed,  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

A  feeling  very  difficult  to  be  de- 
scribed, hushed  his  amazed  auditory 
into  silence  ;  they  felt  something  like 
pity  towards  the  unfortunate  old  man, 
as  well  as  respect  for  that  affection 
which  struggled  with  such  moral  hero- 
ism against  the  frightful  vice  that  at- 
tempted to  subdue  this  last  surviving 
virtue  in  the  breast  of  the  miser. 

On  his  getting  calm,  they  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  but  in  firm  and  friendly 
terms  communicated  their  ultimate  de- 
termination, that  in  consequence  of  his 
declining  to  make  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  his  son,  the  marriage  could 
by  no  means  take  place.  He  then  got 
his  hat,  and  attempted  to  reacti  the 
road  which  led  to  the  little  lawn,  hut 
so  complete  was  bis  abstraction,  aud  so 
exhausted  his  faculties,  that  it  was  not 
without  John's  assistance  he  could 
reach  the  gate  which  lay  before  his 
eyes.  He  first  turned  out  of  the  walk 
to  the  right,  then  crossed  over  to  the 
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left,  aud  felt  surprised  that  a  wall  op- 
posed him  io  each  direction. 

**  You  are  too  much  distur'oed,"  said 
John,  -  to  perceive  the  way,  but  I 
will  show  you." 

**  I  suppose  I  thought  it  was  at  home 
I  was,"  he  replied,  M  bekase  at  my  owu 
house  one  must  turn  aither  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  as,  indeed,  I'm  in  the  cus- 
tom of  doiuV 

Whilst  Fardorougha  was  engaged 
upon  this  ilWmanaged  mission,  his  wife, 
who  felt  that  all  human  efforts  at  turn- 
ing the  heart  of  her  husband  from  his 
wealth  must  fail,  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  a  higher  power.  With  this 
purpose  iu  view, she  put  on  her  Sunday 
dress,  and  informed  Connor  that  she 
was  about  to  go  for  a  short  time  from 
home. 

w  Til  be  back  if  I  can,"  she  added, 
44  before  your  father ;  and,  indeed  it's 
as  irood  not  to  let  him  know  anything 
about  it." 

**  About  what,  mother  ?  for  I  know 
as  little  about  it  as  he  does." 

44  Why,  dear,  I'm  goin'  to  get  a 
couple  o'  Masses  sed,  for  God  to  turn 
his  heart  from  that  cursed  airaghul  it's 
fixed  upon.  Sure  it  houlds  sich  a  hard 
grip  of  his  poor  sowl,  that  it'll  be  the 
destruction  of  him  here  an*  hereafther. 
It'll  kill  him  afore  his  time,  an'  then  I 
thrimblc  to  think  of  his  chance  above." 

**  The  object  is  a  good  one,  sure 
enough,  an'  it  bein'  for  a  spiritual  pur- 
pose, I  suppose  the  priest  won't  object 
to  it." 

44  Whv  would  he,  dear,  an'  it  for  the 
pood  of  his  sowl.  Sure,  when  Pat 
Lauigan  was  jealous,  his  wife  got  three 
masses  sed  for  him  ;  and  wid  the  help 
o*  God,  he  was  cured  sound  an'clane.' 

Connor  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  extraordinary  cure  for  jealousy, 
nor  at  the  simple  piety  of  a  beast,  the 
strength  of  wnose  affection  he  knew 
so  well.  After  her  return  she  informed 
the  son,  that  in  addition  to  the  masses 
to  be  said  against  his  father's  avarice, 
she  had  some  notion  of  getting  another 
said  towards  his  marriage  with  Una. 

*4  I  was  goin',"  she  proceeded,  44  to 
slip  it  in  along  wid  your  father's  bu- 
siness, but  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
or  honest  to  trick  his  reverence  that 
way  upon  the  bare  price  of  the  two 
he  is  to  say  ;  for  aldhough  it  'ud  be 
killin'  two  birds  wid  one  stone,  still 
it  mightn't  bring  about  the  match  in 
regard  o*  the  roguery  on  my  part." 

44  God  help  you,  mother,*'  said  Con- 
nor, laughing  ; 44  for  I  think  you're  one  of 
the  innocentcst  women  that  ever  lived ; 


but  whisht!"  he  added,  ** here's  my 
father — God  grant  that  he  may  briug 
good  news !" 

When  Fardorouzha  entered  he  was 
paler  or  rather  sallower  than  usual  ; 
and,  on  his  thin,  puckered  face,  the 
lines  that  marked  it  were  exhibited 
with  a  distinctness  great*  r  thau  ordi- 
nary. His  eyes  appeared  to  have 
sunk  back  more  deeply  into  his  head  ; 
his  cheeks  had  fallen  farther  into  his 
jaws ;  his  eye  was  glcaiuy  and  dis- 
turbed ;  and  his  whole  appearance  be- 
spoke trouble  and  care,  aud  the  traces 
of  a  strong  and  recent  struggle  within 
him. 

44  Father,"  said  Connor,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart, 44  tor  heaven  sake,  what  news 
—what  tidings  ?  I  trust— 1  tru^t  in 
God  it's  good." 

**  They  have  no  bowels,  Connor  

they  have  no  bowels,  tiiim  O'Briens." 

**  Then  you  didn't  succeed."' 

44  The  father's  as  great  a  bodagh  us 
him  he  was  called  alter — they're  a  bad 
pack — an'  you  mustn't  thiuk  of  any 
one  bclongin'  to  them." 

*4  But  tell  us,  man  dear,"  said  the 
wife,  "what  passed— let  us  know  it 
all." 

44  Why  they  would  do  nothin' — 
they  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  I  went  on 
my  knees  to  them — ay  to  every  one  of 
them,  barrin*  the  colleen  herself;  but 
'twas  all  no  use — it's  to  be  no  match." 

44  And  why,  lather,  did  you  go  on 
your  kuees  to  any  of  them,"  said  Con- 
nor ;  "  I'm  sorry  you  did  that*' 

44  I  did  it  on  your  accouiit,  Connor, 
an'  I'd  do  it  agin'  on  your  account, 
poor  boy." 

44  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped." 

"But  tell  me,  Fardorougha,"  in- 
quired Honour,  44  was  any  of  the  fault 
your  own— what  did  you  offer  to  do 
for  Connor  ?" 

44  Let  me  alone,"  said  he,  peevishly; 
44 1  wont  be  crass  questioned  about  it. 
My  heart's  broke  among  you  all — 
what  did  /  offer  to  do  for* Connor? 
The  match  is  knocked  up  I  tell  you — 
and  it  must  be  knocked  up.  Connor's 
young,  an*  it'll  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  marry  this  seven  years  to  come." 

As  he  said  this,  the  fire  of  avarice 
blazed  in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
angrily  at  Honour,  then  at  the  son ; 
but  while  contemplating  the  latter,  his 
countenance  changed  from  anger  to 
sorrow,  and  from  sorrow  to  a  mild 
and  serene  expression  of  affection. 

44  Connor,  avick,"  said  he,  "  Connor, 
sure  you'll  uot  blame  me  in  this  busi- 
ness r  sure  you  won't  blame  your  poor, 
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heart-broken  father  let  thim  say 
what  they  will,  sure  you  wont,  avil- 

ish  ?M 

44  Don't  fret  on  my  account,  father* 
said  the  son  ;  14  why  should  I  blame 
you?  God  knows  you' re ttrivin  to  do 
what  you  would  wish  for  me.*' 

**  No,  Honor,  I  knew /^wouldn't ;  no," 
he  shouted,  leaping  up,  44  he  would'nt 
make  a  saicrcfize  o'  me !  Connor,  save 
me,  save  me,"  he  shrieked,  throwing  his 
arms  about  hi?  neck  ;  44  save  me  ;  my 
heart's  breakin* — something  teaiin'  me 
different  ways  inside  ;  I  can  cry,  you 
see  ;  I  can  cry,  but  I'm  still  as  hard  as  a 
stone  ;  it's  terrible  this  I'm  sufferin' — 
terrible  all  out  for  a  weak  ould  man 
like  me.  Oh,  Connor,  avick,  what  111 
I  do?  Honor,  achora,  what  'ill  be- 
come o*  me— amnt  I  strugglin',  stnig- 
glin*  aginst  it.  whatever  it  is;  don't 
yees  pity  me  ?  Don't  ye,  avick  machree, 
don't  ve,  Honor  ?  oh  don't  yees  pity 
me?"" 

*«  God  pity  you  !"said  the  wife,  burst- 
ing into  tears  ;  44  what  will  become  of 
you  ?  pray  to  God,  Fardorougha,  pray 
to  him.  No  one  alive  can  chungeyour 
heart  but  God.  1  wint  to  the  priest 
to-day,  to  get  two  masses  said  to  turn 
your  heart  from  that  cursed  raonev.  I 
din'nt  intind  to  tell  you,  but  I  do, 
bekase  it's  your  duty  to  pray  now, 
above  all  times,  an*  to  back  the  pries: 
as  well  as  you  can." 

44  It's  the  best  advice,  father,  you 
could  get,"  said  the  son,  as  he  helped 
the  trembling  old  man  to  his  seat. 

4*  An'  who  bid  you  thin  to  go  to 
lavish  money  that  way  V  said  he,  turn- 
ing  snappishly  to  Honour,  and  relaps- 
ing again  into  the  peevish  spirit  of 
avarice;  44  Saver  o'  Heaven,  but  you'll 
kill  me,  woman,  afore  you  have  done 
wid  me.    How  can  I  stand  it,  to  have 

my  hard-earned — ,        an'  for  what  ? 

to"  turn  my  heart  from  money  !  I  don't 
want  to  be  turned  from  it — I  don't  wish 
it!  Money! — I  have  no  money — no- 
thin'— nothin'— an' if  there's  not  neither 
decreed  for  me,  I'll  be  starved  yet— 
an'  is  it  any  wondher  ?  to  be  robbin'  me 
the  way  you're  doin* !" 

His  wife  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looked  up  towards  heaven  in  silence, 
and  Connor,  shaking  his  head  dispair- 
ingly,  passed  out  to  join  Flanagan  at 
his  labour,  with  whom  he  had  not 
spoken  that  day.  Briefly,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart,  he  communicated  to  him 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  father's  in- 
terference, and  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
how  he  should  conduct  himself  under 
circumstances  so  disastrous  to  his  hap- 


piness and  prospects.  Bartle  advised 
niin  to  seek  another  interview  with 
Una,  and  for  that  purpose,  offered,  as 
before,  to  ascertain,  in  the  course  of 
that  evening,  at  what  time  and  place 
she  would  see  him.  This  suggestion, 
in  itself  so  natural,  was  adopted,  and  as 
Connor  felt,  with  peculiar  aeuteness, 
the  pain  of  the  situation  in  whirh  he 
was  placed,  he  manifested  little  ten- 
dency to  conversation,  and  the  evening 
consequently  passed  heavily  and  in  si- 
lence. 

Dusk,  however,  arrived,  and  Bartle 
prepared  himself  to  execute  the  some- 
what difficult  commission  he  had  so 
obligingly  undertaken.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  have  caught  a  portion  of 
Connor's  despondency,  for,  when  about 
to  set  out,  he  said  44  that  he  felt  his 
spirits  sunk  and  melancholy  ;  just,"  he 
added,  *'as  if  some  misfortune,  Con- 
nor, was  afore  aither  or  both  of  us  ;  for 
my  part,  I'd  stake  my  life  that  things 
will  iro  ashaushran  one  way  or  other, 
an'  that  you'll  never  call  Una  O'Brien 
your  wife." 

44  Bartle,"  replied  the  other, 44 1  only 
want  you  to  do  my  message,  an*  not  to 
be  prophesyin*ill — bad  news  comes  too 
soon,  without  your  tellin'  us  of  it  afore- 
hand.  God  knows,  Bartle  dear,  I'm 
distressed  enough  as  it  is,  and  want  my 
spirits  to  be  kept  up  rather  than  put 
down." 

44  No,  Connor,  but  you  want  some- 
thin'  to  divart  your  mind  off  of  this  bu- 
siness altogether,  for  a  while ;  an'  upon 
my  saunies  it  *ud  be  a  charity  for  some 
friend  to  give  you  afresh  piece  of  fun  to 
think  of— so  keep  up  your  heart,  how 
do  you  know  but  I  may  do  that  raurh 
foryoumyself?  But  I  want  you  to  lend 
me  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  divi)  a 
tatther  of  these  will  be  together  soon, 
barrin*  I  get  them  mended  in  time ; 
you  can't  begrudge  that,  any  how,  an' 
me  wearin'  them  on  your  "own  busi- 
ness." 

44  Nonsense,  man — to  be  sore  I  will ; 
stop  an'  I'll  bring  them  out  to  vou  in 
half  a  shake.** 

He  accordingly  produced  a  pair  of 
shoes,  nearly  new,  and  told  Bartle 
that  if  he  had  no  objection  to  accept  of 
them  as  a  present,  he  might  consider 
them  as  his  own. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Far- 
dorougha's barn,  where  Flanagan  always 
slept,  and  kept  his  small  deal  uunk. " 

He  paused  a  moment  when  this 
good-natured  offer  was  made  to  him. 
but  as  it  was  dark  no  particular  ex- 
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predion  could  he  discovered  on  bis 
countenance. 

*  No  !**  said  he  vehemently  ;  a  may 
I  go  to  perdition  if  I  ought. — Connor — 
Connor  O' Donovan — you'd  turn  the 
div  * 

"  Hut,  Bartle,  don't  be  angry — whin 
1  offered  them,  I  did'nt  mean  to  give 
you  the  slightest  offence  ;  it's  enongh 
for  yon  to  tell  me  you  won't  have  them 
without  geitin'  into  a  passion." 

**  Have  what  ?  what  are  vou  spakin' 
about  r 

**  Why — about  the  shoes  ;  what 

cl*e  >" 

M  Yes,  faith,  sure  enough — well,  ay, 
the  shoes ! — don't  think  of  it,  Connor — 
I'm  hasty  ;  too  much  so,  indeed,  an' 
that's  ay  fault.  I'm  like  all  good 
natured  people  in  that  respect ;  how- 
ever I'll  borry  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
till  I  get  my  own  patched  up  some 
way.  But,  death  alive,  why  did  you 
get  at  this  sason  o'  the  year  three  rows 
of  sparables  in  the  soles  o'  them  ?" 

**  Bekase  they  last  longer,  of  coorse  ; 
and  now,  Bartle,  be  off,  and  don't  let 
the  grass  grow  under  your  feet  till  I 
see  you  agin." 

Connor's  patience,  or  rather  his  im- 
patience that  night  was  severely  taxed. 
Hoar  after  hour  elapsed,  and  yet 
Bartle  did  not  return.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  father's  sleeping  room,  and 
informed  him  of  the  message  he  had 
sent  through  Flanagan  to  Una. 

**  1  will  sleep  in  the  barn  to-night, 
father,"  he  added  ;  "  an'  never  fear, 
let  us  talk  as  we  may,  but  we'll  be  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning,  plase 
God.  1  couldn't  sleep,  or  go  to  sleep, 
till  I  hear  what  news  he  brings  back 
to  us  ;  so  do  you  rise  and  secure  the 
door,  an'  Til  make  my  shake  down  wid 
Bartle  for  this  night."* 

The  father,  who  never  refused  him 
any  thing  un-pecuniary,  (if  we  may  he 
allowed  the  word,)  did  as  the  son  re- 
quested him,  and  again  went  to  bed, 
unconscious  of  the  thundercloud  which 
was  so  soon  to  burst  upon  them  both. 

Bartle,  however,  at  length  returned, 
and  Connor  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  his  faithful  Una  would 
meet  him  the  next  night,  if  possible, 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  in  her 
father's  haggard.  Her  parents,  it  ap- 
peared, had  laid  an  injunction  upon  her 
never  to  sec  him  again ;  she  was 
watched  too,  and  unless  when  the 
household  were  asleep,  she  fuund  it 
altogether  impracticable  to  effect  any 
appointment  w  hateoever  with  her  lover. 
She  could  not  even  promise  with  cer- 


tainty to  meet  btm  on  that  night,  but 
she  desired  him  to  come,  and  if  she 
failed  to  be  punctual,  not  to  leave  the 
place  of  appointment  for  an  hour. 
After  that,  it  she  appeared  not,  then 
he  was  to  wait  no  longer.  Such  was 
the  purport  of  the  message  which  Fla- 
nagan delivered  him. 

Flanagan  was  the  first  up  the  next 
morning^  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an 
appointment  which  he  had  with  Biddy 
Neil,  whom  we  have  already  introduced 
to  the  reader.  On  being  taxed  with 
meanness  by  this  weak  but  honest 
creature,  for  having  sought  service 
with  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
family,  he  promised  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  true  motive  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  enter  into  Fardorougha's 
employment.  Their  conversation  on 
this  point,  however,  was  merely  a  love 
scene,  in  which  Bartle  satisfied  the 
credulous  girl,  that  to  an  attachment 
for  herself  of  some  months'  standing, 
might  be  ascribed  his  humiliation  in 
becoming  a  servant  to  the  oppressor 
and  destroyer  of  his  house.  He  then 
passed  from  themselves  and  their  pros- 
pects to  Connor  and  Una  O'Brien, 
with  whose  attachment  for  each  other, 
as  the  reader  knows,  he  was  first  made 
acquainted  by  his  fellow  servant. 

"  It's  terrible,  Biddy,"  said  he,  -  to 
think  of  the  black  and  revengeful 
heart  that  Connor  bears  to  Bodagh 
Buie  and  his  family,  merely  bekase 
they  refuse  to  let  him  marry  Una. 
I'm  afeared,  Biddy  darlin',  that  there'll 
be  dark  work  about  it  on  Connor's 
side  ;  an'  if  you  hear  of  any  thing  bad 
happenin'  to  the  Bodagh,  you'll  kuow 
where  it  comes  from." 

*•  I  don't  b'lieve  it,  Bartle,  nor  I 
won't  b'lieve  it — not,  any  way,  till  I 
hear  that  it  happens.  But  what  is  it  he 
intends  to  do  to  them  ?" 

"  That's  more  than  1  know  myself," 
replied  Bartle  ,  "  I  axed  as  much,  an' 
he  said  till  it  was  done  nobody  would 
be  the  wiser.** 

**  That's  quare ,"  said  the  girl,  M  for  a 
betther  heart  than  Connor  has,  the 
Saver  o'  the  world  never  made." 

**  You  think  so,  agra,  but  wait ;  do 
you  watch,  and  you'll  rind  that  he 
won't  come  in  to-night.  I  know  notion' 
myself  of  what  he's  about,  for  he's  as 
close  as  his  father's  purse,  an'  as  deep 
as  a  draw-well,  ay,  an'  as  fair-faced  as 
the  divil  when  he  wants  to  tempt  a 
priest  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  has 
black  business  on  his  hands,  whatever 
it  is.  •  Be  the  crass,  I  thrimble  to  think 
of  it !" 
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Flanagan  then  got  tender,  and  after 
pressing  his  suit  with  all  the  eloquence 
he  was  master  of,  they  separated,  he  to 
his  labour  in  the  fields,  and  she  to  her 
domestic  employment,  and  the  unusual 
task  of  watching  the  motions  of  her 
master's  son. 

Flanagan,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
suggested  to  Connor  the  convenience 
of  sleeping1  that  night  also  in  the  barn. 
The  time  of  meeting,  he  said,  was  too 
late,  and  his  father's  family,  who  were 
early  in  their  hours  both  night  and 
morning,  would  be  asleep  even  before 
they  set  out.  He  also  added,  that  lest 
anv  of  the  O'Briens  or  their  retainers 

0 

should  surprise  him  and  Una,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accompany  him, 
and  act  as  a  vidette  during  their  in- 
.  Urview. 

Connor  felt  this  devotion  of  Bartle 
to  his  dearest  interests,  as  every  grate- 
ful and  generous  heart  would. 

44  Bartle,"  said  he,  44  when  we  are 
married,  if  it's  ever  in  my  power  to 
make  you  aisy  in  life,  may  I  never 
prosper  if  I  don't  do  it ;  at  all  cvints, 
in  some  way  I'll  reward  you." 

44  If  you're  ever  able,  Connor,  111 
have  no  objection  to  be  behouldm'  to 
you ;  that  is,  if  you're  ever  able,  as  you 
say." 

44  And  if  there's  a  just  God  in  heaven, 
Bartle,  who  sees  my  heart,  however 
things  may  go  against  me  for  a  time,  I 
say  1  will  be  able  to  sarve  you,  or  any 
other  friend  that  desarves  it.  But 
about  sleepin'  in  to-niirht — of  coorse 
I  would'ut  be  knockin'  up  my  father, 
and  disturhin'  my  poor  moiher  for  no 
rason  ;  so  of  coorse,  as  I  said,  I  II  sleep 
in  the  barn  ,  it  makes  no  difference  one 
way  or  other." 

Connor,"  said  Flanagan,  with  much 
solemnity,  u  if  Bodagh  Buie's  w  ise.  he'll 
marry  you  an'  his  daughter  as  fast  as 
he  can." 

"  An'  why,  Bartle  V" 

44  Why,  for  rasons  you  know  nothin' 
about.  Of  late  he's  pot  very  much 
out  o'  favour,  in  regard  of  not  comin' 
in  to  what  people  wish." 

44  Spake  plainer,  Bartle  ;  I'm  in  the 
dark  uow." 

"There's  work  goin*  on  in  the 
counthry,  that  you  and  every  one  like 
you  ought  to  be  up  to  ;  but  you  know 
uothin',  as  I  said,  about  it.  Now 
Bodagh  Buie,  as  far  as  I  hear — for  I'm 
in  the  dark  myself  nearly  as  much 
as  you  —  Bodagh  Buie  houlds  out 
agiast  them  ;  an'  not  only  that,  I'm 
tould,  but  gives  them  hard  words,  an' 
sets  them  at  defiance." 


M  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  me 
marrying  his  daughter  V 

"  Why,  he  wants  some  one  badly  to 
stand  his  friend  wid  them,  an'  if  you 
were  marrid  to  her,  yon  should  on  *  his 
account  become  one  o'  thim  ;  begad  as 
it  is  you  ought,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth 
there's  talk — strong  talk  too,  about 
payin'  him  a  nightly  visit  that  mayn't 
sarve  him." 

44  Then,  Bartle  you're  consarued  in 
this  business.'' 

44  No,  faith,  not  yet ;  but  I  suppose 
I  must,  if  I  wish  to  be  safe  in  the 
counthry  ;  an'  so  must  you  too,  for 
the  same  rason." 

**  And,  if  uot  up,  how  do  you  know 
so  much  about  it  *f H 

44  From  one  o'  themselves,  that 
wishes  the  Bodagh  well  ;  ay,  an'  let 
me  tell  you,  he's  a  marked  man,  an' 
the  night  was  appointed  to  visit  him  ; 
still  it  was  put  back  to  thry  if  he  could 
be  managed,  but  he  could  n't ;  an*  all 
I  know  about  it  is  that  the  time  to  re- 
mimber  him  is  settled,  an*  he's  to  get 
it,  an',  along  wid  other  things,  he'll  be 
ped  for  turnin'  off — however  1  cant 
say  any  more  about  thai.'* 

44  How  long  is  it  since  you  knew 
this?" 

44  Not  long — only  since  last  night,  or 
you'd  'a  got  it  before  this.  The  best 
way,  I  think,  to  put  him  on  his  guard 
'ud  be  to  send  him  a  scrape  of  a  line 
wid  no  name  to  it." 

44  Bartle,"  Teplied  Connor,  44 1  m  as 
much  behoulden  to  you  for  this,  as  if 
it  had  been  myself  or  ray  father  that 
was  marked.  God  knows  you  have  a 
good  heart,  an*  if  you  donl  sleep 
sound,  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know  who 
ought." 

44  Ma  choirp  an*  diouol  but  it's  hard 
to  tell  who  has  a  good  heart,  Connor; 
I'd  never  say  any  one  has  till  I'd  see 
them  well  thried." 

At  length  the  hour  for  setting 
out  arrived,  and  both,  armed  with 
good  oaken  cudgels,  proceeded  to 
Bodagh  Buie's  haggard,  whither  they 
arrived  a  little  before  the  appointed 
hour.  An  utter  stillness  prevailed 
aVound  the  place — not  a  dog  barked — 
not  a  breeze  blew,  nor  did  a  leal'  move 
on  its  stem,  so  calm  and  warm  was  the 
night.  Neither  moon  nor  stars  shone 
in  the  firmament,  and  the  darkness 
seemed  kindly  to  throw  its  dusky  tnan- 
tle  over  this  sweet  and  stolen  interview 
of  our  young  lovers.  As  yet,  however. 
Una  had  not  come,  nor  could  Conner, 
on  surveying  the  large  massy  farm- 
house of"  the  Bodagh,  perceive  any 
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appearance  of  light,  or  hear  a  tingle 
sound,  however  faint,  to  break  the 
stillness  in  which  it  slept.  Bartle,  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  in  the 
lia«nrard,  separated  from  his  compa- 
nion, in  order,  he  said,  to  give  notice 
of  interruption,  should  Una  be  either 
watched  or  followed. 

-  Besides,  you  know,"  he  added, 
44  sweethearts  like  nobody  to  be  present 
but  themselves,  when  they  do  be 
spakin*  soft  to  one  another.  So  I'll 
jist  keep  dodgin'  about,  from  place  to 
place,  wid  mv  eye  an'  ear  both  open, 
an'  if  any  intWlooer  comes  I'll  give 
yees  the  hard  word." 

Heavily  and  lazily  creep  those  mo- 
ments during  which  an  impatient  lover 
awaits  the  approach  of  his  mistress  ; 
and  woe  betide  the  wooer  of  impetuous 
temperament  who  is  doomed,  like  our 
hero,  to  watch  a  whole  hour  and  a  half 
in  vain.  Many  a  theory  did  his  fancy 
l>ody  forth,  and  many  a  conjecture  did 
he  form  as  to  the  probable  causes  of 
her  absence.  Was  it  possible  that 
they  watched  her  even  iu  the  dead 
hour  of  night  ?  Perhaps  the  grief  she 
frit  at  her  father's  refusal  to  sanction 
the  match,  had  brought  on  indisposition ; 
and, — oh,  harrowing  thought !  perhaps 
thev  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
her  to  renounce  him  and  his  hopes  for 
ever.  But  no ;  their  affection  was  too 
pure  and  steadfast  to  admit  of  a  sup- 
position so  utterly  unreasonable.  What 
then  could  have  prevented  her  from 
keeping  an  appointment  so  essential  to 
their  future  prospects,  and  to  the  ope- 
rations necessary  for  them  to  pursue  ? 
Some  plan  of  intercourse — some  nettled 
mode  of  communication  must  be  con- 
certed between  them,  a  fact  as  well 
known  to  herself  as  to  him. 

-  Well,  well/'  thought  he,  "  what- 
ever's  the  reason  of  her  not  cominjr. 
Tin  sure  the  fault  is  not  tier's  ;  as  it  is, 
there's  no  use  in  wait  in'  this  night  any 
longer." 

Flanagan,  it  appeared,  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  in  a  minute  or  two 
he  made  his  appearance,  and  urged 
their  return  home.  It  was  clear,  he 
paid,  that  no  interview  could  take  place 
that  night,  and  the  sooner  they  reach- 
ed the  barn  and  got  to  bed  the  better." 

4*  Folly  me,"  he  added  ;  44  we  can 
pass  through  the  yard,  cross  the  road 
before  the  hall-door,  and  pet  over  the 
stile,  by  the  near  way  through  the 
fields  that's  behind  the  orchard." 

Connor,  who  was  by  no  means  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  path  as  his 
companion,  followed  him  in  the  way 


pointed  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
found  themselves  walking  at  a  brisk 
pace  in  a  direction  that  led  homewards 
by  a  shorter  cut.  Connor's  mind  was 
too  much  depressed  for  conversation, 
and  both  were  proceeding  in  silence, 
when  Flanagan  started  in  alarm,  and 
pointed  out  the  figure  of  some  one 
walking  directly  towards  them.  In 
less  than  a  minute  the  person,  whoever 
he  might  be,  had  come  within  speak- 
ing distance,  and,  as  he  shouted  out 
44  who  comes  there  ?"  Flanagan  bolted 
across  the  ditch  along  which  they  had 
been  going,  and  disappeared. 

u  A  friend,"  returned  Connor,  in 
reply  to  the  question. 

The  other  man  advanced,  and  with 
a  look  of  deep  scrutiny  peered  into  his 
face.  "  A  friend,"  he  exclaimed; 44  faith, 
it's  a  quare  hour  for  a  friend  to  be  out. 
Who  are  you,  eh  ?  Is  this  Connor 
O'Donovan  ?" 

44  It  is  ;  but  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me." 

,4  If  your  father  was  here  he  would 
know  Phil  Curtis,  any  way." 

44 1  ought  to  'a  known  the  voice  my- 
self," said  Connor ;  44  Phil,  how  are 
you  ?  an'  what's,  bringin'  yourself  out 
at  this  hour  ?" 

44  Why,  I  want  to  buy  a  couple  o' 
milk  cows  in  the  fair  o'  Kilturbit,  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  catch  my  horse,  an'  make 
ready.  It's  a  stiff  ride  from  this,  an* 
by  the  time  I'm  there  it  'ill  be  late 
enough  for  business,  I'm  thinkin'.  There 
was  some  one  wid  you  ;  who  was  it?" 

44  Come,  come,"  said  Connor  good- 
hurnouredly,  44  he  was  out  coortin',  and 
doesn't  wish  to  be  known  ;  and  Phil, 
as  you  had  the  luck  to  meet  me,  I  beg 
you,  for  heaven's  sake,  not  to  breathe 
that  you  seen  me  near  Bodagh  Buie's 
tonight ;  I  have  various  rasons  for  it. 

4*  It's  no  saeret  to  me  as  it  if,"  re- 
plied Curtis  ;  44  half  the  parish  knows 
it ;  so  make  your  mind  asy  on  that 
head.  Good  night,  Connor!  I  wish 
vou  success,  any  how  ;  you'll  be  a 
happy  mun  if  yon  get  her  ;  although 
from  what  1  hear  has  happened,  you 
have  a  bad  chance,  except  herself 
stands  to  you." 

The  truth  was,  that  Fardorougha's 
visit  to  the  Bodagh,  thanks  to  the  high 
tones  of  his  own  shrill  voice,  hud 
drawn  female  curiosity,  already  suspi- 
cious of  the  circumstances,  to  the  key-f 
hole  of  the  parlour-door,  where  the 
issue  and  object  of  the  conference  soon 
became  known.  In  a  short  time  it  had 
pone  among  the  servants,  and  from 
them  was  transmitted  in  the  course  of 
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that  and  the  following  day,  to  the 
tenants  and  day-labourers  ;  who  con- 
trived to  multiply  it  with  such  effect, 
that,  as  Curtis  said,  it  was  indeed  no 
secret  to  the  greater  part  of  the  parish. 

Flanagan  soon  rejoined  Connor, 
who.  on  taxing  him  with  his  flight, 
was  informed,  with  an  appearance  of 
ranch  regret,  that  a  debt  of  old  stand- 
ing due  to  Curtis  had  occasioned  it. 

**  And  upon  my  saunies,  Connor,  I'd 
rather  any  time  go  up  to  my  neck  in 
wather  than  meet  a  man  that  I  owe 
money  to,  whin  I  can't  pay  him.  I 
knew  Phil  very  well,  even  before 
he  spoke,  and  that  was  what  made  me 
cut  an'  run." 

u  What !"  said  Connor,  looking  to- 
wards the  east,  **  can  it  be  dav-light  90 
soon  r 

**  Begad  it  surely  cannot,"  replied 
his  companion.  44  Holy  mother  above, 
what  is  this  ?" 

Both  involuntarily  stood  to  contem- 
plate the  strange  phenomenon  which 
presented  itself  to  their  observation  ; 
and,  as  it  was  certainly  both  novel 
and  startling  in  its  appearance,  we 
shall  pause  a  little  to  describe  it  more 
minutely. 

The  night,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  remarkably  dark,  and  warm  to  an 
unusual  degree.  To  the  astonishment, 
however,  of  our  two  travellers,  a  gleam 
of  light,  extremely  faint,  and  some- 
what resembling  that  which  precedes 
the  rising  of  a  summer  sun,  broke  upon 
their  path,  and  passed  on  in  undulating 
sweeps  for  a  considerable  space  before 
them.  Connor  had  scarcely  time  to 
utter  the  exclamation  just  alluded  to, 
and  Flanagan  to  reply  to  him,  when 
the  light  around  them  shot  farther  into 
the  distance,  and  deepened  from  its 
first  pale  hue  into  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
purple.  Its  effect,  however,  was  limited 
within  a  circle  of  about  a  mile,  for 
they  could  observe  that  it  got  faint 
gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  ex- 
treme verge,  where  it  melted  into  utter 
darkness. 

4<  This  mu*t  mean  something  extra- 
ordinary," said  Connor  ;  M  whatever  it 
is,  it  appears  to  be  behind  the  hill  that 
divides  us  from  Bodagh  Buie's  house. 
Blessed  earth !  it  looks  as  if  the  sky 
was  on  fire P 

The  sky  indeed  presented  a  fearful 
but  sublime  spectacle.  One  spot  ap- 
eared  to  glow  with  the  red-white 
eat  of  a  furnace,  and  to  form  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fiery  cupola,  from  which  the 
flame  was  flung  in  redder  and  grosser 
masses,  that  durkened  away  into  wild 


and  dusky  indistinctness,  in  a  manner 
that  corresponded  with  the  same  light, 
as  it  danced  in  red  and  frightful  rnirth 
upon  the  earth.  As  they  looked,  the 
cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon  sooto 
became  visible.  From  behind  the  hill 
was  seen  a  thick  shower  of  burning 
particles  rushing  op  into  the  mid  air, 
and  presently  the  broad  point  of  a 
huge  pyramid  of  fire,  wavering  in  ter- 
rible and  capricious  power,  seemed  to 
disport  itself  far  up  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  glowing  6ky.  On  looking  again 
upon  the  earth  they  perceived  that 
this  terrible  circle  was  extending  itself 
over  a  wider  circumference  of  country, 
marking  every  prominent  object 
around  them  with  a  dark  blood-red 
tinge,  and  throwing  those  that  were 
more  remote  into  a  visionary  but  ap- 
palling relief. 

"  Dhar  CAri^ttha^  exclaimed  Flana- 
gan, M  I  have  it ;  thim  1  spoke  about 
has  paia  Bodagh  Buie  the  visit  they 
promised  him." 

"  Come  round  the  hip  o'  the  hill,* 
said  Connor,  M  'till  we  see  where  it 
really  is ;  but  111  tell  you  what,  Bartle, 
if  you  be  right,  woe  betide  you ;  all  the 
water  in  Europe  would  n't  wash  you 
free  in  my  mind,  of  being  connected  in 
this  same  Ribbon  business  that's  spread 
through  the  country.  As  sure  as  that 
sky— that  fearful  sky's — above  us,  you 
must  prove  to  me  an'  others,  how  you 
came  to  know  that  this  hellish  business 
was  to  take  place.  God  of  heaven  ! 
let  us  run — surely  it  could  n't  be  the 
dwelling-house P 

His  speed  was  so  great  that  Bartlc 
could  find  neither  breath  nor  leisure  to 
make  any  reply. 

**  Thank  God,"  he  exclaimed  ;  oh, 
thank  God  it's  not  the  house,  and  their 
lives  are  safe  ;  but,  blessed  Father, 
there's  the  man's  whole  haggard  iu 
flames." 

**  Oh,  the  netarnal  villains  !"  was 
the  simple  exclamation  of  Flanagan. 

"  Bartle,"  said  his  companion,  *  you 
heard  what  I  said  this  minute  V" 

Their  eyes  met  as  he  spoke,  and  for 
the  first  time  O'Donovan  was  struck 
by  the  pallid  malignity  of  his  features. 
The  servant  gazed  steadily  upou  him. 
his  lips  slightly  but  firmly  drawn  liack, 
and  his  eye,  in  which  was  mitlur  sym- 
pathy nor  alarm,  charged  with  the 
spirit  of  a  cool  and  devilish  triumph. 

Connor's  blazed  at  the  bare  idea  of 
his  villany,  and,  in  a  fit  of  manly  an  i 
indignant  rage,  he  seized  Flanagan  and 
hurled  him  headlong  to  the  earth  at 
his  feet.    "  You  have  hell  iu  your  fucv, 
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you  villain/*  he  exclaimed;  44  and  if 
1  thought  that — if  I  did — I'd  drag  yon 
down  like  a  dog,  an'  pitch  you  head- 
foremost into  the  flames  P* 

Hurtle  rose,  and  in  a  voice  wonder- 
fully calm,  simply  observed,  44  God 
knows,  Connor,  if  I  know  either  your 
heart  or  mine,  you'll  be  sorry  for  thi9 
tratement  you've  given  me  for  no  ra- 
son.  You  know  yourself  that,  as  soon 
a*  I  heard  anything  of  the  ill-will 
uginst  the  Bodagh,  I  tould  it  to  you,  in 
of d her — mark  that — in  ordher  that  you 
might  let  Jam  know  it  the  best  way 
vou  thought  proper,  an'  for  that  you've 
knocked  me  down !" 

44  Why,  I  believe  you  may  be  right, 
Bartle — there's  truth  in  that — but  I 
cant  forgive  you  the  took  you  gave 
rae.M 

44  That  red  light  was  in  my  face, 
maybe  ;  I'm  sure  if  that  was  n't  it,  I 
can't  tell — I  was  mvself  wondherin'  at 
your  own  looks,  tne  same  way  ;  but 
then  it  was  that  quare  light  that  was 
in  your  face." 

**  Well,  well,  maybe  I'm  wrong — I 
hope  I  am.  Do  you  think  we  could 
be  of  any  use  there  ?" 

44  Of  use  !  an'  how  would  we  account 
for  bein'  there  at  all,  Connor?  how 
would  you  do  it,  at  any  rate,  widout 
maybe  bringin'  the  £irl  into  blame." 

44  You're  right  agin,  Bartle  ;  I'm  not 
half  so  cool  as  you  are  ;  our  best  plan 
is  to  go  home——" 

**  And  go  to  bed  ;  it  is ;  an'  the 
sooner  we're  there  the  betther  ;  sowl, 
Connor,  you  gev  me  a  murdherin* 
crash." 

44  Think  no  more  of  it — think  no 
more  of  it — I'm  not  often  hasty,  so 
you  must  overlook  it" 

It  was,  however,  with  an  anxious 
and  distressed  heart  that  Connor 
O'Donovan  reached  his  father's  barn, 
where,  in  the  same  bed  with  Flanagan, 
he  enjoyed  towards  morning  a  brief 
and  broken  slumber  that  brought  back 
to  his  faney  images  of  blood  and  fire, 
all  so  confusedly  mingled  with  Una, 
himself,  and  their  parents,  that  the 
voice  of  his  father1,  calling  upon  them 
to  rise,  came  to  him  as  a  welcome  and 
manifest  relief. 

'  At  the  time  laid  in  this  story,  nei- 
ther burnings  nor  murders  were  so 
familiar  nor  patriot^,  as  the  fancied 
necessity  for  working  out  political 
purposes  has  recently  made  them. 
Sucn  atrocities,  in  those  bad  and  un re- 
formed days,  were  certainly  looked 
upon  as  criminal,  rather  than  meritori- 
ous, however  unpatriotic  it  may  have 
Vol.  IX. 


been  to  form  so  erroneous  an  estimate 
of  human  villainy.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  that  the  destruction  of 
Bodagh  Buie's  property  created  a  sen- 
sation in  the  county,  of  which,  fami- 
liarized as  tee  are  to  such  crimes,  we 
can  entertain  but  a  very  faint  notion. 
In  three  days  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  exclusive  of  two  hundred 
from  government,  was  offered  for  such 
information  as  might  bring  the  incen- 
diary, or  incendiaries,  to  justice.  The 
Bodagh  and  his  family  were  stunned 
as  much  with  amazement  at  the  occur- 
rence of  a  calamity  so  incomprehensi- 
ble to  them,  as  with  the  lo*s  they 
had  sustained,  for  that  indeed  was 
heavy.  The  man  was  extremely  po- 
pular, and  by  many  acts  of  kindness 
had  won  the  attachment  and  good- will 
of  all  who  knew  him,  either  personally 
or  by  character.  How  then  account 
for  an  act  so  wanton  and  vindictive  ? 
They  could  not  understand  it  ;  it  was 
not  only  a  crime,  but  a  crime  connect- 
ed with  some  mysterious  motive,  be* 
yond  their  power  to  detect. 

But  of  all  who  became  acquainted 
with  the  outrage,  not  one  sympa- 
thized more  sincerely  and  deeply  with 
O'Brien's  family  thau  did  Connor 
O'Donovan ;  although  of  course  that 
sympathy  was  unknown  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  felt.  The  fact  was,  that 
his  own  happiness  became  in  some 
degree  involved  in  their  calamity ; 
and,  as  he  came  in  to  breakfast  on  the 
fourth  morning  after  its  occurrence,  he 
could  not  help  observing  as  much  to 
his  mother.  His  suspicious  of  Flana- 
gan, as  to  possessing  some  clue  to  the 
melancholy  business,  were  by  no  means 
removed.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  have  him  brought 
before  the  bench  of  magistrates  who 
were  conducting  the  investigation  from 
day  to  day,  and,  with  this  determina- 
tion, he  himself  resolved  to  state  fully 
and  candidly  to  the  bench,  all  the  hints 
which  had  transpired  from  Flanagan 
respecting  the  denuneiations  said  to  be 
held  out  against  O'Brien,  and  the 
causes  assigned  for  them.  Breakfast 
was  now  ready,  and  Fardorougha 
himself  entered,  uttering  petulant 
charges  of  neglect  and  idleness  against 
his  servant. 

44  He  desarves  no  breakfast,"  said 
he ;  44  not  a  morsel  ;  it's  robbing  me  by 
his  idleness  and  schaming  he  is.  What 
is  he  doin',  Connor  ?  or  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ?  He's  not  in  the  field 
nor  about  the  place." 

Conuor  paused. 

2  6 
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"Why,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I 
did  n't  see  him  today"  he  replied  ;  M  I 
thought  he  was  mendin'  the  slap  at  the 
Three-Acres.  Ill  thry  if  he's  in  the 
barn." 


-  What  did  my  boy  dV  exclaimed 
the  affrighted  mother ;  *  what  did  he 
do  that  vou  come  to  drag  him  away 
from  us  ?'* 

This  question  she  put  to  the  other 
And  he  went  accordingly  to  find  him.  constable,  the  first  having  entered  her 
M  I'm  afraid,  father."  said  he,  on  his  son's  bed-room, 
return,  *  that  Bartles  a  bad  boy,  an'  a  «  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,  youll  know  it 
daugerous  one ;  he's  not  in  the  barn,  an'  too  soon,"  replied  the  man  ;  M  it's  a 
it  appears,  from  the  bed,  that  he  did  nt  heavy  charge,  if  it  proves  to  be  true." 
sleep  there  last  night.  The  thruth  is,  As  he  8poket  hig  companion  re-euter- 
hes  gone  ;  at  laste  he  has  brought  all  ed  tbe  apartment,  with  Connor's  Sun- 
his  clothes,  his  box,  an  everything  day  ^  in  hia  band>  from  tbe  ^et 
w.th  him ;  an'  what's  more,  I  suspect  of  which  he  Urew  a  ^  and  finder. 
the  rason  of  it ;  he  thinks  he  has  let  boX, 

"I'm  sorry  for  this,"  he  observed  ; 
u  it  corroborates  what  has  been  sworn 
against  you  by  your  accomplice,  and 
here  I  fear  comes  additional  proof." 
At  the  same  moment  the  other  two 


out  too  much  to  me  ;  an*  dhar 
chorp,  it  'ill  go  hard  but  I'll  make  him 
let  out  more.'' 

The  servant-maid,  Biddy,  now  en* 
tered  and  informed  them  that  four  men, 


evidently  strangers,  were  approaching  jt        .  ■ 

the  house  from  the  rear,  and  ere  sh!  ?*?Ll  f?>  PPZ   a"*  T  ^ 

r...»u~.  ...u  holding  in  bis  hand  the  shoes  which 

in*  further  on  tbe  sub-  Conno*  had  ^  ^  Flana?an  and 


could  add  anytb 

ject,  two  of  them  walked  in,  and  seiz- 
ing Connor  informed  him  that  he  was 
their  prisoner. 

"  Your  prisoner!"  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, getting  pale ;  M  why  what  could 
our  poor  boy  do  to  make  him  your  pri- 
soner? He  never  did  hurt  or  harm  to 
the  child  unborn." 

Fardorougha's  keen  grey  eye  rested 
sharply  upon  them  for  a  moment;  it 
then  turned  to  Honour,  afterwards  to 
Connor,  and  again  gleamed  bitterly  at 
the  intruders—"  What  is  this,"  said  he, 
starting  up  ;  "  what  is  this  ?  you  dont 
mane  to  rob  us?" 

"  I   think,"  said  the  son,  "  you 
must  be  undher  a  mistake  ;  you  surely 
can  have  no  business  with  me.  It's 
very  likely  you  want  some  one  else." 
M  What  is  your  name  ?"  enquired  he 


which  he  wore  on  the  night  of  the 
conflagration. 

On  seeing  this,  and  comparing  the 
two  circumstances  together,  a  fearful 
light  broke  on  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  who  had  already  felt  conscious 
of  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
With  an  air  of  sorrow  and  manly  re- 
signation he  thus  addressed  his  pa- 
rents : — 

-  Dont  be  alarmed ;  I  see  that  there 
is  an  attempt  made  to  swear  away  my 
life  ;  but,  whatever  happens,  you 
both  know  that  I  am  innocent  of  doin' 
an  injury  to  auy  one.  If  I  die,  I 
would  rather  die  innocent  than  live  as 
guilty  as  he  will  that  must  have  my 
blood  to  answer  for." 

His  mother,  on  hearing  this,  ran  to 


who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  of  him,  and  with  her  arms  about  bis  neck. 


them. 

•*  My  name  is  Connor  O'Donovan  ; 
an'  I  know  no  rason  why  I  should  deny 
it." 

u  Then  you  are  the  very  man  we 
came  for,"  said  the  querist,  "  so  you 
had  better  prepare  to  accompany  us  ; 
in  the  mean  time  you  must  excuse  us 
if  we  search  your  room.    This  is  un- 


exclairaed, 

"Die!  die!  Connor  darlin'— my 
brave  boy — my  only  son — why  do  yon 
talk  about  death  ?  what  is  it  for  ?  what 
is  it  about  ?  Oh,  for  the  love  of  God, 
tell  us  what  did  our  boy  do  ?" 

-  He  is  charged  by  Bartle  Flana- 
gan," replied  one  of  the  constables, 
44  with  burning  Bodagh  Buie  O'Brien's 


pleasant,  I  grant,  but  we  have  no  dis-   haggard,  because  be  refused  him  his 


cretion,  and  must  perform  our  duty. 

M  What  do  you  want  in  this  room  ?" 
said  Fardorougha  ;  "it's  robbery  you're 
on  for — it's  robbery  you're  on  for — in 
open  day-light,  too ;  but  you're  late  ;  I 
lodged  the  last  penny  yestherday 


daughter.  He  must  now  come  with 
us  to  gaol." 

"  I  see  the  whole  plot,"  said  Connor, 
*  and  a  deep  one  it  is ;  the  villain  will 
do  his  worst :  stitl  I  can't  but  have 


lp 

that's  one  comfort ;'  you?re1ate— you're  innocence.    I  can't  but  have  depend- 


late. 


dependanoe  upon  justice  and  my  own 
innocence.  I  can't  but  have  depend- 
ance  upon  God,  who  knows  my  heart" 
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LAINC'S  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY.* 

The  kingdom  of  Norway  and  its  in*  supposed  ;  while  the  records  which 
habitants  have  long  been  objects  p(  still  exist  in  it  surpass  in  interest,  au- 
considerable  interest  to  ns  ;  and,  to  thcnticity,  and  extent,  those  of  any 
judge  by  the  number  of  works  that  other  European  nation  of  the  same  pe- 
have  been  published  concerning  them  riod.  The  value  of  these  records,  as 
within  the  last  few  years,  we  are  far  illustrative  of  our  own  history,  and  cor- 
from  being"  singular  in  our  feelings  in  roborative  or  corrective  of  our  own  an- 
this  respect.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  nals,  is  now  beginning  to  be  more  ge- 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  as  the  ne  rally  felt ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
subject  is  one  which  claims  attention  on  that  the  Royal  Northern  Antiquarian 
many  accounts.  Independently  of  the  Society  (of  Copenhagen)  is  about  to 
attractions  the  country  itself  presents,  publish  under  the  title  of  Antujuitates 
as  well  to  the  student  of  natural  history  Britannia?  et  Hibernicar,  a  work  which 
in  its  various  departments,  as  to  the  ad-  is  to  contain  all  the  Sagas  or  parts  of 
mirer  of  sublime  and  romantic  scenery.  Sagas  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  political  philosopher  may  there  be-  Ireland,  and  which,  being  accompanied 
hola  the  spectacle  of  a  free  and  happy  by  a  Latin  translation,  and  illustiated 
people,  living  M  under  ancient  lawn  and  with  notes  and  maps,  will  be  generally 
social  arrangements  totally  different  in  accessible  to  the  learned, 
principle  from  those  which  regulate  so-  ^  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  illns- 
ciety  and  property  in  the  feudally  con-  tration  of  our  annals  by  the  Northern 
stituted  countries while  we  must  all  may  here  be  adduced.  Every  one  is 
feel  desirous  to  be  acquainted  with  as  familiar  with  that  spirited  ode  of  Gray's, 
many  particulars  as  possible  respecting  entitled  "The  fatal  Sisters,"  para- 
•  nation  whose  inhabitants  formerly  phrased  from  a  poem  quoted  by  Tor- 
played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  feus  and  Hartholinus  from  the  Niala 
history  of  the  British  Isles.  For,  it  Saga  ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  has  not 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that,  though  the  heard  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  and 
name  of  Banes  is  more  familiar  to  the  yet  how  few  are  aware  that  the  battle 
ears  of  both  English  and  Irish,  as  con-  predicted  in  that  poem  is  no  other  than 
nected  with  the  early  invasions  alluded  this  very  battle !  We  do  not  of  course 
to,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  consti-  mean  to  say  that  the  legend  of  the  vi- 
tutcd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sion  of  the  inhabitant  of  Caithnessf  is 
people  so  designated,  forming  with  not  fabulous  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
them  and  the  Swedes  the  body  more  follow  that  the  event  to  which  it  re- 
properly  styled  Northmen  ;  and  that  fers  is  fabulous  also ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Normans,  the  subsequent  invaders,  the  very  introduction  of  this  superna- 
were  themselves  derived  directly  from  tural  machinery  proves  the  strong  inl- 
ine same  stock.  Again,  the  philologist  pression  which  an  actual  occurrence 
find*  a  most  useful  and  attractive  sub-  made  on  the  minds  of  those  living  at 
ject  of  investigation  iu  the  ancient  lan-  the  time.  The  real  historical  fact 
guage  of  Norway,  which  has  had  more  we  learn  from  the  Saga  is,  that  the 
influence  on  our  own,  than  is  generally  invaders  with  whom  the  Irish  then 

•  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836; 
made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  moral  and  political  economy  of  that  country,  and 
the  condition  of  iu  inhabitants.    By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  London,  1836.  1  vol.  8vo. 

■f  Gray's  Introduction  or  Preface  to  the  ode  is  as  follows  : — 44  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Sigurd,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  island*,  went  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  into  Ireland,  to  the  assistance  of  Sictryg  with  the  silken  beard,  who  was 
then  making  war  on  his  father-in-law  Brian,  king  of  Dublin ;  the  earl  and  all  hia 
forces  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Sictryrj  was  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat ;  but  the  enemy 
had  a  greater  loss  by  the  death  of  Brian  their  king,  who  fell  in  the  action.  On 
Christmas  day,  (the  day  of  the  battle,)  a  native  of  Caithness  in  Scotland,  of  the  name 
of  Darrud,  saw  at  a  distance  a  number  of  persons  on  horseback  riding  at  full  speed 
towards  a  hill,  and  seeming  to  enter  it.  Curiosity  led  him  to  follow  them,  till  look- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  he  saw  twelve  gigantic  figures  resembling  wo- 
men. They  were  all  employed  about  a  loom  ;  and  ns  they  wove,  they,  sung  the 
following  dread fnl  song;  which  when  they  had  finished,  they  tore  the  web  into 
twelve  pieces,  and,  each  taking  her  portion,  galloped  six  to  the  north,  and  as  many 
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fought  were  not  from  foenmark,  as  is  The  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 

generally  supposed,  but  from  the  Ork-  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  frequently  pluu- 

neys  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  dered  by  him ;  and  the  ancient  Manx 

inhabitant*  of  the  latter,  in  language,  Chronicle  confirms  the  facts  and  dates  of 

manners,  and  appearance,  differed  not'  his  devastations  m  that  island,  as  record^ 

from  the  Dan.     and  that  thev  eame  ^  the  Saira.    During  the  winter,  after 

apparently  by  the  same  route,  we  need  »  successful  summer  cruize,  he  »tertained 

not  be  surprised  that  they  were  called  * '>«"d  °f  ^  men.,n  ^  ^"^^ 

u    4l        1            .    „ui„u  ;„,i„,„t  *a  Gairsay.    If  each  island  chut  kept  on 

bv  the  Sa.,.,  nanie,  to  wh.ch,  indeed  as  a7  proporti<>nable   body  of  these 

being  immediately  o  Scandinavian  on-  P               when  ^  under 

gin  they  were  fairly  entitled       I  he  R  ^   ^  Mke  Swei0i  WQuld  ^ 

Orkneyinga  bain i.  or  history  of  the  m-  formid£Ue!    Tbt,  ililand  of  Gt,irsay  could 

habitant*  01  the  Orkneys,  confirms  this  ncvcr  Uvo  maintained  one.fourth  of  the 

statement.  number  of    Swein's  companions  and 

In  the  last  named  Saga  there  is  an  ts  if  they  haJ  not  mainlajned  them- 
account  of  a  remarkable  pirate  who  by  oli,er  meall9  tnan  husbandry  — 
lived  formerly  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Qn  OIie  occa8ion,  Swein,  who  had  mauy 
Islands,  which  deserves  mention  here,  vici^jtudes  of  fortune,  was  reduced  to  a 
as  well  from  the  subject  of  it  being  in  single  rowing  boat  and  two  or  three  fol- 
some  degree  connected  with  our  own  lowers,  nnd  was  skulkin*  among  the 
history,  as  from  the  singular  picture  it  inlets  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Jarl  of  Ork- 
prescnts  of  the  state  of  society  at  the  ney,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  The 
period  to  which  it  relates;  while  the  Jarl  happened  one  morning  to  lie  return- 
recollection  of  the  well-known  tule  of.  ing  from  a  visit  to  Sigurd,  in  the  island 
Scott's  in  which  the  scene  of  action  of  Rousay,  and  discovering  Swein's  boat, 
and  the  a  vocation  of  ihe  hero  are  the  gave  chace.  Swein  rowed  to  an  unin- 
sume,  witl  serve  still  more  to  enhance  habited  little  island  called  Elgarhohn ; 
its  interest.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  and  finding  his  enemy  gaining  on  him,  as 
of  an  abstract  of  parw  of  it  given  by  Mr.  »oon  as  his  little  boat  was  screened  by 

Lajng  .   the  i*let  from  the  view  of  bis  pursuers,  he 

ran  her  into  one  of  those  caves  which  the 

«♦  Swein,  the  proprietor  of  the  little  action  of  the  waves  scoops  out  often  to  a 

island  Gareksay,  uow   called   Gairsay,  great  extent  under  ground.    By  the  time 

.iliiiilml   Mfin/iuitu   tn    nrwl    almnl    linif  milna  , W. u    fo»t   Rn/T   «.f»As.V\o/4   tVin  ana 


nl 


x-        ^- ~  —  1  ,    —   .  j  ,  -  "   .  —  -    —      ~.  ~  -    p    j 

situated  opposite  to,  and  about  four  miles  the  Jarl  bad  reached  the  isle,  and  ~  . 

north  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  appears  to  himself  that  Swein  had  not  gone  past  it, 

have  been  in  his  day  (he  lived  about  the  rising  of  the  tide  had  concealed  the 

1120)  oue  of  the  most  daring  and  re-  entrance  of  the  cave  ;  and  at  the  further 

nowued  of  the  northern  sea  kings.     His  end  of  it  Swein  in  his  boat  lay  hid  on  a 

various  exploits,  related  in*  the  [Orkney-  shelving  beach,  and  heard  the  Jarl  and 

iuga]  Saga  at  >ome  length,  arc  very  in-  his  attendants  express  their  astonishment 

teresting.     When  he  had  finished  the  at  his  mysterious  disappearance.  For 

sowing  of  his  bear-seed,  an  operation  several  years  after,  nothing  was  heard  of 

which,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  Saga,  Swein  in  the  Orkney  Islands.    One  fine 

he  performed  with  his  «<wn  hands,  he  went  summer  day,  a  vessel  was  seen  coming 

out  upon   his  regular  summer  cruize,  from  the  westward.    This  was  Swein. 

sometimes  at  the  head  of  six  or  eight  He  himself,  with  his  armed  followers,  lay 

ships;  and  came  back  in  autumn  to  reap  concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  ;  and 

his  crop  in  Gairsay,  and  to  divide  the  he  left  upon  deck  only  the  few  men  who 

booty  he  had  collected  on  his  expedition,  might  appear  necessary  to  navigate  * 


to  the  south."— Now,  besides  there  being  no  mention  made  of  Clontarf,  there  are  va- 
rious reasons  why  so  many  havo  read  this  preface  without  suspecting  it  referred  to  the 
famous  battle  fought  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish  king  is  simply  called  Brian, 
and  not  Brian  Boiroimhe,  by  which  latter  appellation  he  is  almost  exclusively  known 
in  this  country  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  invaders  that  fought  at  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf are  generally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Deuroark.  Another  reason  is,  the 
very  singular  blunder  of  Gray's  in  slating  Christmas-day  to  have  been  the  day  of  the 
battle,  instead  of  Good  Friday.  Tot  faeus,  from  whom  he  quotes,  distinctly  says,  in 
couformily  with  his  authority,  the  Niala  Saga,  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  Good 

Friday ;  and,  shortly  before  that,  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  Palm  Sunday  

His  words  are  : — "  Die  Veneris,  qui,  in  diem  memorise  passionis  Servatoris, 
dictum,  institutum,  incidebat,  utrique  copias  eduxerunt." — Orcadts,  p.  35.  And 
again : — •*  Prodigiuro  interea  dum  in  Hibernia  confligerent,  in  Cntanesia,  Scotiar 
Provincia,  eodem  die  Passionis  Dominica?,  tale  accidisse  meraoratar."—  p.  86.  How 
the  accurate  Gray  could  have  misunderstood  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 
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a  merchant  sbip.  He  ordered  them  to 
sail  close  to  a  headland  in  the  island  of 
Rousay,  upon  which  he  had  observed 
people  walking  about ;  and  to  hail  them 
and  ask  the  news,  and  what  they  wore 
doing.  The  people  replied,  that  they 
were  attendants  of  the  Jarl,  who  had 
gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  headland  to 
hunt  seals  ;  and  ordered  the  crew  to  bring 
their  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  cargo  to  the  Jarl.  As  soon 
as  the  vessel  was  so  close  under  the  rock 
that  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  people 
standing  upon  the  slope  of  the  promon- 
tory, Swein  altered  his  course,  went 
round  to  where  the  Jarl  was  seal-hunting, 
■lew  all  his  followers,  took  him  on  board 
a  prisoner,  and  made  sail  for  Scotland. — 
Sigurd  of  Westness,  whose  guest  the  Jarl 
was  on  this  hunting  expedition,  found  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  hunting  party,  and 
missing  that  of  the  Jarl,  declared  that 
Swein  must  be  alive,  and  have  done  the 
deed.  The  place,  near  to  Witness  in 
the  island  of  Rousay,  is  still  called  Swein- 
droog.  The  Jarl  was  never  heard  of 
again.  He  was  carried  to  At  hoi,  and 
thrust  into  a  monastery.  Swein  was  re- 
conciled to  the  Jarl's  successor,  returned 
to  his  little  isle  of  Gairsay,  aud  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  renowned  sea  kings,  or  pi- 
rates,* of  his  age.  He  was  kilted  in  the 
trenches  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  tho  year 
1159.  He  had  sailed  from  Orkney  upon 
the  last  expedition  which,  on  account  of 
his  age,  he  intended  to  make.  Ho  at- 
tacked and  carried  the  city  of  Dublin ; 
and  the  ransom,  or  Dane- Geld,  was  to  be 
paid  next  day.  Next  day  the  inhabitants, 
seeing  the  small  number  of  their  invaders 
contained  in  six  vessels,  rose  and  over- 
came them.  Ware,  in  his  history  of  Ire- 
land, utates,  from  Irish  records,  the  fact 
of  an  attack  of  the  Danes  on  the  city  of 
Dublin.  and  of  their  defeat  on  the  second 
day,  with  the  loss  of  their  prince,  in  the 
trenches  of  the  city,  oti  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  year,  1 159,  as  that  which 
the  more  home-spun  Saga  gives  as  the 
date  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  this  laird 
of  the  isle  of  Gairsay.  "f 

Of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga  there  is  at 


present  but  one  edition,  and  that  fauky 
in  many  respects.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  find'  that  an  improved  edition 
of  it,  according  to  the  best  MSS.  is  to 
be  givrn  in  the  work  already  mentioned 
as  projected  by  the  Royal  Northern 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Copenhagen. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the 
latter,  without  adding,  which  we  do 
with  no  small  degree  of  pride,  that  the 
first  attempt  at  a  publication  of  the 
kind  was  made  by  a  countryman  of  our 
own,  the  Rev.  James  Johnstone,  who 
resided  for  «.ome  years  at  Copenhagen, 
as  chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy, 
and  whose  Antujuitntcs  Ccllo-Scandicic, 
and  other  works',  exhibit,  considerable 
learning  and  research,  and  are  still  in 
good  estimation.  A  very  high  yii- 
iltority,  Professor  Rafn,  has  spoken  in 
most  favourable  terms  of  his  edition 
of  Lodbrog's  Death-song,  w  hich  is.  in- 
deed, inferior  only  to  the  Professor's 
own. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  book  which  has  given  oc- 
casion to  thes»e  remarks.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Laim/s  residence  in  Norway 
has  been  already  mentioned  ;t  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying:  that  he 
appears  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  it, 
and  that  in  his  communication  of  the 
results  to  the  public,  he*  has  done  good 
service.  Accordingly,  while  the  vo- 
lumes of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
Inglia  and  Barrow,  may  perhaps  he 
sometimes  more  entertaining'  as  light 
reading,  that  before  us  may  claim  a  fur 
higher  rank,  as  a  standard  work,  con- 
taining a  fund  of  information  on  the  sta- 
tistics, polity,  and  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  country  to  which 
it  relates.  Mr.  Laing  gives  also  some 
brief  notices  on  the  literature  and 
ancient  history  of  Norway,  as  well  as 
occasional  sketches  of  society  there, 
which  are  very  pleasing.  As  it  is  not 
our  intention  "at  present  to  follow  him 
in  his  details  and  speculations  on  the 
graver  subjects  above  mentioned — any 
of  which,  indeed,  to  do  it  justice,  would 


•  Mr.  Laing  here  confounds  sea-king*  with  viking*.  The  terms  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct; the  latter  meaning  pirates,  and  the  former,  as  the  name  itself  intimates,  chief- 
tains, or  leaders  of  vikings.  •  •  L 

+  This  abstract,  though  answering  well  enongh  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here 
quoted,  is  very  carelessly  written.  For  instance,  the  jarl  or  earl  who  was  captured 
while  seal-hunting  was  quite  a  different  individual  from  the  one  whom  Swein  eluded 
by  retreating  into  the  cave  ;  and  the  last-mentioned  adventure  moreover,  was  poste- 
rior to  the  other  by  twenty-one  years.  We  could  point  out  some  other  inaccuracies 
were  it  worth  while.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  Mr.  Laing  has  been  less  happy 
in  his  observations  on  the  literature  of  Norway,  than  in  any  other  part  of  ths 

f  See  title  in  page  443. 
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almost  require  an  article  to  itself— we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  will 
be  likely  to  prove  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining to  our  readers  in  general, 
referring  those  who  wish  for  informa- 
tion on  the  others,  to  the  work  itself. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  we  suppose, 
by  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  or  narrow 
pulphs,  running  up,  sometimes  to  an 
immense  extent,  into  the  main  land. 
Mr.  Laing,  however,  has  given  us  an 
account  of  a  new  and  pleasing  feature 
to  be  observed  in  some  of  them,  or  at 
least  in  one,  that  of  Drontheim. 

"  The  hills  of  primary  rock  in  some 
places  run  out  into  promontories,  which 
dip  into  the  fiord.  To  scramble  tip  and 
down  these  is  not  work  for  an  alderman; 
when  one  does,  however,  get  over  the 
keel  of  such  a  ridge,  he  sees  a  quiet, 
beautiful  scene  below.  The  little  land- 
locked bay  is  so  shut  in  with  rocks  and 
woods,  that  it  resembles  a  small  moun- 
tain lake.  The  entrance  is  hid  by  trees; 
and  the  mark  of  high  water  on  the  white 
beach  at  the  head  of  the  cove  is  the  only 
indication  that  it  belongs  to  the  ocean. 
There  is  generally  room  at  his  head  for 
one  fishing  farmer,  with  bis  house  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks,  a  green  spot  for  his 
cows  and  goats,  and  his  little  skiff  at 
anchor  before  his  door ;  where  the  lucky 
fellow,  without  ^ver  knowing  what  a  sea- 
storm  is,  or  going  out  of  sight  of  his  own 
chimney  smoke,  catches  in  his  sheltered 
creek  the  finest  seu-tish  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  the  rocky  forest  that  surrounds 
him.  When  the  traveller  drops  suddenly 
upon  one  of  these  nooks,  his  toil  is  re- 
paid." 

The  following  description  of  winter 
and  its  attendant  pleasures,  is  lively 
and  agreeable.  The  author  appears 
in  some  of  the  passages  to  have  felt  a 
portion  of  the  zest  with  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  describes  Christmas 
revels  in  England. 

"  November  14 — Winter  is  come :  the 
snow  falls  incredibly  fast.  The  whole 
cloud  seems  to  come  down  at  once  upon 
the  land ;  and  in  a  few  hours  every  thing 
but  trees  and  houses  and.  precipices  seems 
brought  to  one  common  level.  Sledges 
arc  jingling  in  all  directions;  the  horses 
have  bells  on  the  harness,  such  as  are 
used  on  waggon  harness  in  the  west  of 
England.  All  the  world  seems  gay,  and 
enjoying  the  sledge-driving,  as  if  it  were 
a  novelty  to  them.  There  is  some  pe- 
culiar pleasure  in  the  uniform  smooth 
motion  of  sledging,  skating,  sailing, 
swinging,  or  moving  in  any  way  over  a 
smooth  surface.    We  sec  sailor  boys,  by 


themselves,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  this 
motion  in  a  sailing  boat  on  smooth  water: 
the  novelty  can  make  no  part  of  tfie 
pleasure  to  them ;  and  parrots  and  mon- 
keys appear  to  have  pleasure  in  swinging. 
Sledging    is    horse-power    applied  to 
skates.    Of  our  English  or  Dutch  skate* 
I  see  very  little  use  made,  even  by  the 
children  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
with  the  quantity  of  snow,  must  make 
onr  kind  of  skating  au  amusement  not 
generally  enjoyed.    But  snow  skating  is 
going  on  briskly,  at  every  farm-house, 
with  young  and  old.    The  enow  skates 
are  slips  of  light  thin  wood,  about  the 
breadth  of  one's  foot,   and  about  six 
feet  lone,  gently  curving  upwards  at  each 
end.    There  is  a  loop  in  the  middle  into 
which  the  foot  is  slipped.  Ou  flat  ground 
the  skater  shuffles  along  pretty  well, 
much  better  than  he  could  walk,  as  his 
feet  do  not  sink  in  the  snow.    Up  hill  he 
has  slow  and  fatiguing  work,  ami  on  hard 
snow  and  steep  ground  would  slip  back- 
ward, but  for  the  resistance  of  the  hair  of 
a  piece  of  hide  which  is  bound  under  the 
skate  in  climbing  steep  ascents.  Down  the 
mountain  he  flies  like  an  arrow,    tie  has 
only  to  guide  his  flight  with  a  pole,  so  as 
not  to  run  over  a  precipice.    It  seems  to 
require  great  dexterity  and  practice  to 
run  well  on  these  snow  skates.    On  a 
road  with  the  ordinary  variety  of  surface, 
a  good  skater  will  beat  a  horse  in  a 
sledge." 

•         •         •         •  • 

"  January ,  1 835. — The  fair  was  quickly 
followed  by  Christmas,  or  Yule,  as  it  is 
called  here,  as  well  as  by  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  which  was  kept  in  great  style 
for  fourteen  days.  Every  family  is  in 
busy  preparation  for  three  weeks  before, 
baking,  brewing,  and  distilling,  and  the 
fourteen  days  of  Yule  are  passed  in  feast- 
ing merriment,  giving  and  receiving  en- 
tertainments. In  this  neighbourhood 
there  are  about  thirty  families,  who  from 
station,  office,  or  education,  form  the 
upper  class  of  society.  lu  this  hospitable 
and  amiable  circle,  I  have  received  during 
the  winter  such  attentions  as  a  stranger, 
without  letters  of  introduction,  would 
only  receive  in  Norway.  I  was  fairly 
knocked  up  in  Yule  by  a  succession  of 
parties,  which  seldom  ended  before  five  or 
six  next  morning. 

"  There  is  something  indelicate,  and 
perhaps  not  very  honourable,  in  describ- 
ing minutely  private  societies  and  modes 
of  living  of  families  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  the  stronger  is  invited  in  the  kind- 
est spirit  of  hospitality,  and  not  that  he 
should  make  his  remarks,  however  flat- 
tering they  may  be  to  his  entertainers. 
This  difficulty,  however*  need  not  be  felt 
here,  because  the  mode  of  living  is  so 
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simple  and  uniform  in  every  family  or 
party,  that  our  description  can  have  no- 
thing peculiarly  referable  to  any  one. 

«  Yon  are  invited  by  a  list  carried 
round  by  a  man  on  horseback,  and,  oppo- 
site to  your  name,  you  put  down  that 
you  accept,  or  decline.  You  are  expect- 
ed about  four  o'clock,  long  after  dinner, 
for  which  twelve  or  one  is  the  usual  hour. 
The  stranger  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  come  early  wilt  be  much  gratified,  for 
there  is  nothing  on  the  Continent  so 
pretty  as  the  arrival  of  a  sledge  party. 
The  distant  jingling  of  the  bells  is  heard, 
before  any  thing  cau  be  seen  through  the 
dusk  and  snow;  and  sound  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
impressions  on  our  senses.  Then  one 
sledge  seems  to  break  as  it  were  through 
the  cloud,  and  is  followed  by  a  train  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  sweeping  over  the  snow. 
The  spirited  action  of  the  little  horses, 
with  their  long  manes  and  tails,  the  light 
and  elegant  form  of  the  sledges  appearing 
on  the  white  ground,  the  ladies  wrapt  in 
their  furs  and  shawls,  the  gentlemen 
standing  behind  driving  in  their  wolf-skin 
pelisses,  the  master  of  the  house  and  the 
servants  at  the  door  with  candles,  form 
a  scene  particularly  novel  and  pleasing. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  handed  round  to  each 
person  on  arrival ;  and  the  company  walk 
about  the  room  and  converse.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  never  any  of  those 
dismal  awkward  pauses  in  company  here, 
nor  of  that  reliance  on  one  on  two  good 
talkers,  or  hacknied  subjects,  such  as 
wind,  weather,  and  news,  which  charac- 
terise our  ordinary  society  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Every  body  seems  to 
have  something  to  say,  and  to  say  it; 
and  conversation  does  not  flag.  This 
arises  probably  from  the  temperament  of 
the  people ;  and  the  total  absence  of  pre- 
tence in  their  diameter,  that  is,  of  wishing 
to  appear  more  or  less  important,  more  or 
less  rich,  more  or  less  learned,  or  more 
or  less  anything,  than  they  really  are. 
After  the  party  is  all  assembled,  the  Mel- 
Jem-maalttd,  or  middle  repast,  is  brought 
in.  This  is  a  tray  with  slices  of  bread 
aud  butter,  anchovies,  slices  of  tongue,  of 
smoked  meat,  of  cheese ;  and  every  one 
helps  himself  as  he  walks  about.  The 
gentlemen  generally  take  a  glass  of  spirits 
at  this  repast,  which  is  a  regular  meal  in 
every  family.  The  gentlemen  then  sit 
down  to  cards.  I  have  not  seen  a  lady 
at  a  card-table.  The  games  usually 
played  are  boston,  ombre,  shcrvenzel, 
which  seems  a  complicated  sort  of  piquet, 
and  three-card  loo.  The  stakes  are 
always  very  small.  Those  of  the  elderly 
gentlemen,  who  do  not  play,  light  their 
pipes  and  converse.  The  younger  gene- 
rally make  out  a  dance,  or  have  singing 


and  music,  usually  the  guitar,  with  an 
occasional  waltz  or  gallopade,  or  polsk,  a 
national  dance  much  more  animated  than 
the  waltz.  Nor  are  handsome  young 
officers  wanting,  in  moustaches  and  gay 
uniforms,  who  would  not  touch  tobacco  or 
spirits  for  the  world,  and  seem  to  know 
how  to  act  the  agreeable.  Punch  is 
handed  about  very  frequently,  as  it  is  not 
customary  to  drink  any  thing  at  or  after 
supper.  The  supper  is  almost  invariably 
the  same.  A  dish  of  fish,  cut  into  slices, 
is  passed  from  one  guest  to  another,  and 
each  helps  himself.  The  lady  of  the 
house  generally  walks  down  behind  the 
company,  and  sees  that  each  is  supplied. 
After  the  fish  is  discussed,  the  plate  is 
taken  away,  and  one  finds  a  clean  plate 
under  it ;  the  knife  and  fork  are  wiped  by 
a  servant,  and  the  next  dishes  begin  their 
rounds.  They  consist  always,  in  this 
district,  of  reindeer  venison,  capercailzie, 
(the  male  of  which  is  as  large  as  a  turkey, 
the  female  so  remarkably  smaller  that  it 
passes  by  a  different  name,  Tiur  or  Tiddur 
signifying  the  male, and  Roer  the  female); 
also  black  cock  and  ptarmigan.  These 
are  cut  into  pieces,  laid  on  a  dish,  and 
passed  round;  and  the  dish  is  followed 
by  a  succession  of  sauces  or  preserved 
berries,  such  as  the  Moltebeer,  which  is 
the  Rubus  chamssmorus  of  botanists,  the 
Ackerbeer  (  Rubus  arcticus),  the  Tytte- 
beer  (  Vaccinium  vitis  idssa.)  .  These  are 
such  very  good  things  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  them. 
A  cake  concludes  the  supper.  The  lady 
of  the  house  scarcely  sits  down  to  table, 
but  carves,  walks  about  behind  the  chairs, 
and  attends  to  the  supply  of  the  guests. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  country ;  she 
would  be  ill-bred  to  do  otherwise.  It  is 
not  from  want  of  servant*,  for  every 
house  is  full  of  neat,  handy  maidens. 
They  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the 
nice,  quiet,  purpose-like  English  girls, 
than  the  Scotch.  When  one  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  simply  a  relic  of  ancient  man- 
ners, not  the  result  either  of  vulgarity, 
or  ignorance,  or  inferior  station  in  society, 
one  is  easily  reconciled  to  a  custom  which 
adds  certainly  to  the  real  comfort  of  the 
guests.  Three  or  four  sturdy,  corpulent 
footmen  sweating  under  their  liveries, 
behind  the  chairs  of  a  dinner  party,  do 
not  strike  the  imagination  so  agreeably, 
that  one  can  accuse  a  people  of  want  of 
refinement,  because,  by  their  customs, 
the  attendance  of  servants  is  almost  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  Two  old  maiden 
ladies  in  a  market  town  in  England  tak- 
ing lea  and  toast  together  on  a  Saturday 
evening,  would  have  ten  times  more  at- 
tendance and  bustle  than  a  party  of  forty 
or  fifty  here.  This  simplicity  also  brings 
all  ranks  nearer  to  each  other  in  the 
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manner  of  living,  which  it  a  better  and 
safer  condition  of  society,  than  where 
rich  and  poor  are  like  two  distinct  bodies, 
inhabiting  the  same  land,  but  different  in 
hnbits,  customs,  and  modes  of  life. 
There  are  not-  such  important  and  eseen  • 
tial  divisions  in  the  structure  of  society 
here.  The  rich  are  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  In  their  houses,  servants,  en- 
tertainments, way  of  living,  and  all  that 
distinguishes  wealth  with  us,  they  appear 
to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the  general  usages; 
and  these  are  all  mouldod  upon  what  is 
suitable  to  the  ordinary  scale  of  incomes 
in  the  country.  There  are  individuals  in 
this  circle  who  would  be  deemed  rich  in 
any  country  ;  one  gentleman's  income  is 
supposed  to  exceed  0000/.  or  4000/.  ster- 
ling a  year.  The  public  functionaries 
and  the  clergy  have  also  comparatively 
considerable  incomes ;  but  in  no  respect 
do  their  bouses,  either  inside  or  outside, 
or  their  entertainments,  depart  from  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  country,  as  now 
described.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  partition  of  property.  The  present 
possessors  have  been  bred  in  the  simple 
habits  of  the  ordinary  class  of  proprietors; 
and  their  children,  or  at  farthest  their 
grandchildren,  must  return  to  that  class. 
There  is  however  a  perfect  distinction  in 
society,  although  it  is  not  founded  upon 
income.  There  is  no  admixture  of  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  with  the  good  soci- 
ety, as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  America. 
Each  person  seems  naturally  and  quietly 
to  fall  into  the  circle  most  congenial  to 
him,  and  into  his  proper  place.  All  the 
people  seem  to  be  feasting  and  making 
merry  during  these  fourteen  days  of  Yule. 
The  country  at  night  seems  illuminated 
by  the  numerous  lights  twinkling  from 
the  houses  of  the  peasant  proprietors. 
The  Christmas  cheer  with  them  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  with  others ;  ale, 
brandy,  cakes,  venison,  game,  veal,  and 
pork.  The  servants  have  their  full  share 
in  these  festivities.  In  this  farm-house 
1  observe  their  table  set  out  as  nicely,  and 
with  exactly  the  same  provisions,  as  that 
of  the  family,  during  the  whole  fourteen 
days;  and  in  the  evenings  they  sing  na- 
tional songs,  and  dance.  The  herd  boy 
is,  ex  officio,  the  musician  on  every  farm. 
When  he  is  attending  the  cattle  in  sum- 
mer at  the  seater  or  distant  hill  pastures, 
he  must  make  a  noise  occasionally  to 
keep  off  the  wolf;  and  that  of  the  cla- 
rionet is  as  good  as  any.  It  seems  the 
favourite  instrument,  and  is  generally 
played  well  enough  for  the  servant  girls 
to  dance  waltzes  and  gallopades  to  it.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  them  dance  so  well ; 
but  in  their  roomy  houses  they  have, 
from  infancy,  constant  practice  during  the 
winter  evenings." 


Here,  again,  is  another  animated 
sketch  : 

"  December—There  is  something 
pleasing  and  picturesque  in  the  primitive 
old-fashioned  household  ways  of  the  Nor- 
wegian gentry.  The  family  room  is  what 
we  may  fancy  the  ball  to  have  been  in  an 
English  manor  bouse  in  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's days.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  with 
fresh  bright  green  leaves,  which  have  a 
lively  effect ;  every  thing  is  clean  and 
shining ;  an  eight-day  clock  stands  in  one 
corner,  a  cup-board  in  another ;  benches 
and  straight-backed  wooden  chairs  ranged 
around  the  room ;  and  all  the  family  oc- 
cupations are  going  on,  and  exhibit  cari- 
ous and  interesting  contrasts  of  ancient 
manners,  with  modern  refinements,  and 
even  elegance.  The  carding  of  wool  or 
flax  is  going  on  in  one  corner;  two  or 
three  spinning  wheels  are  at  work  near 
the  stove  ;  and  a  young  lady  will  get  up 
from  these  old-fashioned  occupation**, 
take  her  guitar  in  the  window-seat,  and 
play  and  sing,  or  gallopade  the  length  of 
the  room  with  a  sister,  in  a  way  that 
shows  that  these  modern  accomplishments 
have  been  as  well  taught  as  the  more 
homely  employments.  The  breakfast  it 
laid  out  on  a  tray  at  one  end  of  this 
room,  which  is  usually  spacious,  occupy- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  house,  and  lighted 
from  both  sides.  People  do  not  sit  down 
to  this  meal,  which  consists  of  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  smoked  meat,  sausages 
dried  fish,  with  the  family  tankard,  gene- 
rally of  massive  silver,  full  of  ale,  and 
with  decanters  of  French  and  Norwegian 
brandy,  of  which  the  gentlemen  take  a 
glass  at  this  repast.  This  is  the  break- 
fast of  old  times  in  England.  The  cof- 
fee is  taken  by  itself  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore, and  generally  in  the  bed-roont 
While  the  gentlemen  are  walking  about, 
conversing  and  taking  breakfast,  the  mis- 
tress is  going  in  and  out  on  her  family 
affairs,  servants  enter  for  orders,  neigh- 
bours drop  in  to  hear  or  tell  the  news, 
the  children  are  learning  their  catechism, 
or  waltzing  in  the  sun-beams  in  their  owu 
corner;  and  the  whole  is  such  a  lively 
animated  scene,  without  bustle  or  confu- 
sion, all  is  so  nice  and  bright,  and  the 
manners  of  people  towards  each  other  in 
family  intercourse  are  so  amiable,  and 
with  such  a  strain  of  good  breeding,  that 
the  traveller  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Norwegians 
will  find  an  hour  very  agreeable  in  the 
family  room." 

When  mentioning  the  fondness  of 
the  Norwegians  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, Mr.  Laing  makes  9ome  re- 
flections on  the  causes  that  promote 
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and  diminish  that  feeling  in  societies 
in  general,  which  display  a  shrewd  and 
thinking  mind,  and  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. We  are  well  aware  that, 
in  these  kingdoms  at  least,  causes  of 
another  and  higher  nature  have  hud 
some  share  Id  lessening  the  number  of 
playgoers  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Laing  conliibute 
powerfully  to  the  same  effect. 

"Levanger,  October,  1834.— The  Nor- 
wegians are  fond  of  theatrical  represen- 
tations.   They  are  in  that  stage  of  men- 
tal culture  in  which  the  drama  flourishes. 
Id  the  modern  state  of  society  in  Europe 
it  has  lost  its  importance ;  and  the  pre- 
sent generation,  when  reading  the  works 
of  writers  of  the  last  Hge,  can  scarcely 
comprehend,  how  men  of  sense  should 
then  have  treated  it  as  an  important  na- 
tional object,  exercising  an  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  and  character  of  a 
people.     This  influence  was  probably 
always  over-rated.    In  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  court,  and  the  city  in  which  it 
resided,  were  considered,  both  in  France 
and  in  other  countries,  to  be  the  only  in- 
tellectual part  of  the  nation,  where  the 
soul  of  the  people  was  centred ;  and  the 
interest  excited  there  was  supposed  to 
extend  through  the  moot  remote  ramifi- 
cations of  society.    Yet  it  must,  even  at 
that  period,  have  appeared  a  ridiculous 
assumption,  that  dramatic  representations, 
witnessed,  perhaps,  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  individuals  frequenting  the  the- 
atres in  the  capital,  could  have  such  vast 
influence  on  tho  morals  or  character  of 
the  nation.    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
such  representations  afford  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment  to  the  uneducated, 
who  without  it  would  perhaps  remain  in 
a  state  of  mental  torpor;  and  therefore 
it  was,  in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  a 
valuable  means  of  civilization,  or  culti- 
vating the  public  intellect,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
tended ;  not  from  the  influence  of  any  mo- 
rality or  wisdom  inculcated  by  the  drama, 
but  because  it  furnished  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment at  a  period  when  there  was  no  other. 
It  withdrew  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the 
people  of  a  few  towns,  for  a  small  portion 
of  their  time,  from  ordinary  occupations, 
and  mere  physical  enjoyment.    In  pro- 
portion to  the  diffusion  of  education,  and 
of  the  means  and  pleasure  of  reading,  the 
demand  for  the  pleasure  of  scenic  repre- 
sentation necessarily  declined,  and  be- 
came confined  to  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
public;  to  that  portion  which  can  only 
follow  written  ideas  with  some  difficulty, 
and  without  any  amusement.  Rare  talent 
in  an  actor  collects  crowded  audiences, 
even  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  to  wit- 
ness the  art  of  the  representation,  not  the 
matter  represented.     The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  amusement  furnished  by 


our  periodical  publications  and  our  novels 
at  a  vastly  cheaper  rate  account  suffi- 
ciently for  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
theatrical  amusement.  Excitement  more 
intellectual,  of  lonjrer  endurance,  and 
more  easily  accessible,  may  be  had  for  a 
shilling  by  a  person  of  ordinary  reading 
habits,  in  the  shape  of  a  periodical  work, 
than  he  could  obtain  for  five  shillings  in 
the  best  appointed  theatre  that  ever  ex- 
isted. It  is  thus  a  proof  of  only  a  mo- 
derate advance  in  mental  culture  among 
a  people,  when  their  theatres  are  very 
flourishing.  It  i*  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in 
Denmark,  in  Norway,  and  in  the  jjreat 
commercial  town?,  Hamburgh,  Liverpool, 
or  B'nirdeatix,  thai  theatres  are  well  at- 
tended ;  and  not  generally  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Fraiv  i>.  The  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Review*,  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  have  emptied  the  benches  of 
Co  vent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane,  and 
mined  all  country  theatres  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  Norway,  although  the 
national  literature  is  rich  in  Danish  works 
of  the  highest  merit,  books  are  rare,  ow- 
ing to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  trans- 
mission." 

We  mentioned,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  polity  in  which 
Norway  differs  from  feudally  consti- 
tuted countries.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  is,  that,  from  a  very 
early  period,  property  has  been  trans- 
mitted upon  the  principle  of  partition 
among  all  the  children.  To  observe 
the  working  of  this  system  was  one 
great  object  of  Mr.  Luing's  visit ;  and 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  it. 

" Farms  appeared  to  be  of  various 
sizes;  I  observed  many  so  large  that  a 
bell  was  used,  as  in  Scotland,  to  call  tbe 
labourers  to  or  from  their  work,  which 
shows  a  certain  regularity  in  their  opera- 
tions. Some  are  so  smali  as  to  have  only 
a  few  sheaves  of  corn,  or  a  rig  or  two  of 
potatoes,  scattered  among  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  These  appear  occupied  by  the 
farm-servants,  or  cotters,  of  the  main 
farm,  paying  probably  in  work  for 
their  houses  and  lands,  as  in  Scotland. 
Very  good  houses  these  are;  loghouses 
of  four  rooms,  and  all  with  glass  windows. 
The  light  does  not  come  down  the  chim- 
ney, or  through  a  bole  in  the  wall,  shut 
up  at  night  with  an  old  hat,  or  a  pair  of 
old  breeches,  as  in  some  cottages  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  The  division  of 
the  land  among  children  appears  not, 
during  the  thousand  years  it  has  been  in 
operation,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  lauded  properties  to  the  mi- 
nimum size  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  from  five  and 
twenty  to  forty  cows  upon  farms,  and 
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that  in  a  country  in  which  the  fanner  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  hare  put  up  a 
must,  for  at  least  seven  month*  in- the  rate  house  for  everything  he  possesses, 
year,  have  winter  provender  and  houses  Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of 
provided  for  all  the  cattle.    It  is  evident  our  labouring  population  will  admit  the 
that  some  cause  or  other,  operating  influence  of  good  habitations  upon  the 
on  aggregation  of  landed  property,  coun-  moral  habits  of  a  people.    The  natives 
teracts  the  dividing  effects  of  partition  of  New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more 
among  children.    That  cause  can  be  no  suited  to  the  feelings  and  decencies  of 
other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured  civilised  life  than  the  peasantry  of  a  great 
would  be  effective  in  such  a  social  ar-  proportion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
rangement ;  vix.  that  in  a  country  where  who  live  in  dark,  one-room  hovels,  in 
land  is  held,  not  in  tenancy  merely,  as  in  which  not  only  household  comfort  and 
Ireland,  but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggre-  cleanliness  are  out  of  the  question,  but 
gration  by  the  deaths  of  coheirs  and  by  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can 
the  marriages  of  female  heirs  among  the  scarcely  be  maintained.   Can  any  reflect- 
body  of  landowners,  will  balance  its  sub-  ing  person  doubt  that  it  is  an  important 
division  by  the  equal  succession  of  chil-  advantage  to  the  labouring  class  of  a 
dreo.    The  whole  mass  of  property  will,  country  that  their  standard  of  living  is 
I  conceive,  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  pitched  high  as  to  lodging,  food,  and 
society  to  consist  of  as  many  estates  of  clothing  ?    It  is  the  most  effective  check, 
the  class  of  £1000,  as  many  of  £100,  as  upon  pauperism  ami  over-population.  Why 
many  of  £10  a  year,  at  one  period,  as  at  does  the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  reck- 
another.    The  state  of  Ireland  is  gene-  lessly?    Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable 
rally  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  evil  which  dwelling  for  a  man  in  his  station  is  a 
would  result  from  the  abolition  of  primo-  hovel  of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  as  a 
geniture.  There,  it  is  stated,  the  sons  of  man  may  put  up  in  a  forenoon  on  a  hill 
the  peasant  marry  and  settle  upon  a  por-  side ;  a  bucket  full  of  potatoes  is  bis 
tion  of  the  father's  farm,  itself  originally  standard  of  food ;  a  tattered  great  coat,  of 
too  small  for  one  family,  and  by  this  sys-  raiment.    With  these  he  is  in  no  worse 
tern  of  subdivision,  the  whole  class  of  condition  than  the  population  around  him, 
peasantry  is  reduced  to  a  lower  state  in  and  therefore  he  marries.    If  the  ideas 
respect  of  decencies,  comforts,  and  en-  and  habits  of  the  country  required  a  more 
joyments,  than  any  population  which  is  expensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habits- 
ranked  within  the  pule  of  civilized  life,  tion  for  the  very  meanest  person  of  bis 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  however,  own  station,  he  would  not  marry  until  he 
that  the  state  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like 
a  case  in  point,  proves  the  very  reverse,  his  neighbours;  nor  would  he  find  a  wife 
There  the  land  and  other  property  is  not  who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to 
disseminated  in  ownership,  or  in  small  burrow  in  a  hole  like  a  pigstye.  Every 
portions  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabi-  man  looks  to  what  is  considered  proper 
tants.    It  is  notoriously  held  in  very  and  reputable  in  his  own  rank ;  and  the 
large  masses,  by  a  very  small  proportion  poor  man  having  little  else  to  give  him 
of  the  population.    The  peasantry  having  importance,  is  generally  more  tenacious 
no  property  nor  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  station 
of  ever  possessing  any,  have  not  those  than  the  rich  man  of  what  is  suitable  to 
tastes,  habits,  modes  of  thinking,  pru-  his  sphere.** 

dence,  and  foresight,  which  accompany  We         t  Qur .    ^  . 

the  possession  of  property,  and  which  u8  to  giv*  an  account  of  the  Jnsthu. 

altogether  form  the  true  and  natural  %         ^         .  „. 

check  upon  the  tendency  of  population  to  tlon.. of  th"  Norwegian  Slorthmg*  or 

exceed  the  mean,  of  subsistence."  parliament,  which  is  such  as  to  ensure 

the  people  great  political  liberty — a 

The  following  observations,  which  Messing,  indeed,  they  shew  themselves 

occur  farther  on,  form  a  good  supple-  weW  worthy  of  enjoying.    As  we  are 

ment  to  the  preceding  :  8ure  our  readers  will  not  think  the 

«  This  population,  also,  is  much  better  8Uch  ?  !3 

lodged  than  our  labouring  and  middling  ""^erestmg  topic,  we  shall  proceed 

daises,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland!  'V"?   ^  ^"jC"  remaHC9  °^ 


The  dwelling-houses  of  the 


subject ;  and  this  the  more  readilv.  a? 


bourers  are  divided  into  several  apart-  ^7  contam  *  lesfon  wh,ch»  T*5  Ttfn\ 

ments,  have  wooden  floors,  and  a  suffi-  *°  have  t0L8a^  18  but  t0°  much  wamed 

cient  number  of  good  windows  ;  also  ,n  th,s  unhaPPy  country, 
some  kind  of  outhouse  for  cattle  and       "  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 

lumber.    Every  man,  indeed,  seems,  like  articles  of  the  ground  law.    It  is  free  for 

*•  The  literal  meaning  ot  Storthing  is  Great  Assembly;  from  ttor  great,  and  U*g 
or  thing,  a  public  assembly— an  assize. 
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every  man  to  print  and  publUh  what  he 
pleases.  There  cannot  consequently  be 
any  censorship,  or  any  suppression  of 
publications.  But  every  man  is  respon- 
sible for  what  he  chooses  to  publish.  For 
treason  or  blasphemy  he  is  amenable  to 
public  justice;  but  the  ground  law  de- 
fines that  to  constitute  the  offence,  it 
Bast  be  open  and  intentional.  Defama- 
tion or  libel  also  on  private  character 
must  be  open,  intentional,  and  false,  to 
constitute  the  offence. 

"  The  state  of  the  periodical  press  in  a 
country  gives  a  true  measure  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  of  their  intelli- 
gence, their  ripeness  for  constitutional 
privileges,  and  even  of  their  domestic 
comforts.  The  newspapers,  since  I  came 
here,  have  been  my  principal  and  most 
instructive  reading.  In  Norway  there 
are  upwards  of  twenty;  but  some  only 
pive  the  advertisements  and  official 
notices  of  the  province  or  town  in  which 
they  appear :  even  these  are  not  without 
interest  to  a  stranger.  It  is  curious  to 
see  what  is  to  be  sold  or  bought,  and  all 
the  various  transactions  announced  in  an 
advertising  newspaper.  Of  those  which 
give  also  the  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
the  most  extensive  circulation  appears 
enjoved  by  a  daily  paper  called  the 
Morgen  Blad,  published  in  Christiana. 
The  cost  of  a  daily  paper  sent  by  post  is 
seven  dollars,  or  about  28s.  sterling 
yearly.  There  is  no  duty  on  newspapers; 
and  as  there  are  six  or  seven  published  in 
.Christiana  atone,  this  price  is  probably 
as  low  as  competition  can  make  it.  In 
paper  and  type,  this  journal  is  superior  to 
any  French  or  German  one  that  I  have 
seen ;  and  its  articles  of  foreign  news, 
and  its  editorial  paragraphs,  are  often 
written  with  great  ability.  From  the 
importance  attached  in  all  these  news- 
papers to  little  local  affairs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  not  merely 
an  educated  few,  are  the  consumers. 
There  being  no  tax  on  advertisements, 
tbe  most  trifling  matter  is  announced, 
and  a  publisher  appears  to  have  a  kind  of 
brokerage  trade  at  his  counting-house, 
and  to  be  empowered  to  sell  or  by  for 
parties,  or  at  least  to  bring  buyers  and 
sellers  together.  I  have  seen  it  adver- 
tised, with  reference  to  the  editor's 
counting-house,  that  there  was  a  turkey 
cock  to  be  sold,  a  cow  in  calf  wanted, 
and  such  trifles  as  show,  that  the  das*  to 
whom  they  are  no  trifles,  read  and  have 
the  benefit  of  newspapers. 

The  most  entire  freedom  of  discus- 
sion exists.  Public  men  and  measures 
are  handled  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  in- 
juriously or  indecorously.  The  Norwe- 
gian newspapers,  and  especially  their  nu- 
merous correspondents,  are  much  occu- 
pied with  objects  of  local  interest,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of 


men  in  office,  from  the  lensman  of  a 
parish  to  a  minister  of  state.  No  neglect 
or  abuse  passes  unseen  and  unnoticed  ; 
and  if  the  accusation  even  of  an  ano- 
nymous correspondent,  appears  well 
founded,  the  highest  functionary  feels 
himself  morally  obliged  to  bend  to  public 
opinion,  and  explain  the  transaction.  If 
he  is  unjustly  or  unreasonably  blamed,  he 
finds  pens  drawn  in  his  defence  without 
trouble  to  himself.  The  public  func- 
tionaries have  been  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the 
public  Under  the  absolute  government 
of  Denmark,  although  authority  was 
mildly  and  judiciously  exercised,  the  func- 
tionary naturally  felt  himself  the  delegate 
of  the  master.  The  interest  or  accom- 
modation of  the  public  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  old  officers  bred  in 
this  school  cannot  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  and  feel  rather 
awkward  when  summoned  before  this 
tribunal,  perhaps  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  to  answer  for  real  and  obvious 
errors  in  their  official  conduct  The  tem- 
perate but  firm  spirit  with  which  these 
controversies  are  carried  on,  the  absence 
of  any  outrage  on  the  private  feelings  of 
public  men,  even  when  their  public  con- 
duct is  attacked  or  exposed,  do  honour  to 
the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  prove  that  a  press  as  free  as 
that  of  the  United  States  may  exist 
without  scurrility  or  brutal  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  private  life.  Such  news- 
papers as  tbe  American  people  read  would 
not  find  editors  or  readers  in  this  country. 
The  people  are  advanced  beyond  that 
state,  in  which  nothing  is  intelligible  to 
them  that  is  not  mixed  up  with  party 
and  personal  feelings.  This  sound  state 
of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  press,  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  leading  newspapers."  . 

The  mention  of  the  singular  nature 
of  some  of  the  advertisement*  reminds 
us  of  the  papers  we  used  to  read  in 
Berlin  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  we 
often  observed  announcements,  which 
to  us  had  a  remarkable  appearance  of 
simplicity  and  ouaintness.  A  few  ex- 
amples may  perhaps  amuse.  , 

*«  On  the  occasion  of  the  New-year,  I 
wish  all  my  relations,  kind  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  right  sound  and  lasting 
health.-. Berlin,  December  29tb,  1828. 

««  Privy-purse  Keeper,  Timm." 

«« I  live  now  in  Little  Hunter  Street, 
No.  8. 

D.  Hoere,  Practising  Physician/* 
"  This  morning,  at  2  o'clock,  my  dear 
wife,  after  struggling  with  tbe  pains  of 
labour  for  almost  24  hours,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  little  son.  Mother  and 
child  are  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  1 
am  rendered  quite  happy,  and  thank  Pro- 
vide n«e  most  heartily.  With  best  regards, 
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I  announce  this  intelligence  to  all  my 
relations,  friends,  and  well-wishers- 
Berlin,  18th  Nov.  1828. 

"A.  HlR SCHWA LD." 

«  We  hereby  announce,  with  great  re- 
gard, to  our  sympathizing  friends  and 
relations,  the  celebration  of  our  marriage, 
which  took  place  on  the  29th  ult. — Stet- 
tin, 1st  October,  1828. 

»  Henry  Baidoutn. 

««  Theresa  Baudouin,  born  Senstius." 

"  On  the  27th  iustant,  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  died,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  my  good  and  beloved  wife,  born 

L  ,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  active  life. 

Eleven  children,  to  whom  she  was  a 
loving  careful  mother,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  bewail  with  me  this  irre- 
parable loss,  which  I  hereby  with  great 
regard  announce  to  my  sympathizing 
friends  and  relations,  wishing  it  to  be 
understood  at  the  same  time,  that  1  shall 
dispense  with  all  assurances  of  condolence, 
••  Aulic  Counsellor,  B»*V 

*«  Rebecca  W.  and  Herrman  S.  have 
the  honor  of  informing  their  friends  and 
relations,  that  they  are  betrothed. 

Berlin,  29th  Sept.  1828." 

It  is  also  usual  in  parts  of  Germany 
to  have  cards  printed  and  sent  about, 
oil  occasion*  such  as  the  above.  Some 
of  these  which  are  now  lying  before  us, 
are  precisely  in  the  same  style  as  the 
advertisements  just  cited ;  one  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  a  stout  boy,  and 
another,  a  betrothal.  The  last  men- 
tioned announcement,  so  contrary  to 
the  feelings  in  these  kingdoms,  where 
-  an  engagement  is  generally  kept  as 
secret  as  possible  till  the  marriage  is 
just  about  to  take  place,  will  be  better 
understood  after  reading  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Laiug's  Journal  relative  to 
the  nature  of  betrothal,  in  countries 
that  are  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  same 
open  and  matter-of-course  manner  in 
which  the  said  betrothal  is  announced, 
does  the  bridegroom  pav  his  court  to 
the  bride.  We  say  bridegroom  and 
biide,  for  such  are  the  terms  by  which 
the  betrothed  pair  arc  designated  ;  and 
they  cease  to  be  so  styled,  just  when 
they  commence  here,  ou  their  wedding 
day.  We  shall  never  forget  the  com- 
plaints of  a  bashful  young  Englishman, 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
in  Germany,  that  he  often  did  not 
know  which  way  to  look,  when  the 
gentleman  who  was  betrothed  to  oue 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  with 
whom  be  was  on  a  visit,  used  to  em- 
brace her  fondly  on  entering  the  room 
in  which  she  was,  though  he  and  other 
friends  were  standing  by. 


"November,  1894 — The  family  I  lodge 
with  went  to  a  wedding  some  davs  ago. 
The  feasting  will  continue  the  whole 
week.     The  same  custom  of  expensive 
weddings  and  funerals,  among  country- 
people,  prevailed  formerly  very  much  in 
Scotland ;  and  was  discountenanced,  per- 
haps not  very  wisely,  by  the  clergy.  It 
is  in  fact  beneficial  for  society  when, 
either  to  be  married  or  buried  with  re- 
spectability, some  considerable  expense 
must  be  incurred,  and,  consequently,  a 
certain  previous  saving  and  industry  must 
be  exerted.    It  is  true  that  a  young  cou- 
ple, who  spend  on  their  marriage  day 
what  might  have  kept  their  house  for 
twelve  months,   do  what  people  in  a 
higher  station  consider  very  imprudent ; 
but  in  acquiring  what  they  then  spend, 
they  have  acquired  what  they  cannot 
spend — the  habit  of  saving  for  a  distant 
object,  and  not  living  from  day  to  day. 
By  this  one  festivity,  too,  they  form  a 
bond  of  connection  with   the  married 
people  of  respectability  in  their  own 
station,  and  which  those  of  good  dispo- 
sition and  intentions  retain  through  life. 
They  are  transferred  out  of  the  claw 
of  the  young  and  thoughtless,  into  the 
higher  class  of  the  steady  and  careful. 
The   penny  or  subscription  weilJinjf. 
common  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  de- 
served much  greater  reprobation.  Amone 
the  secondly  checks  upon  improvident 
marriages  in  this  nation,  the  most  pow- 
erful is  that  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
marriage  includes  two  distinct  ceremonies; 
the  betrothal,  and  the  final  ceremony. 
The  one  precedes  the  other  generally  'or 
one,  two,  and  often  for  severnl  yrars. 
The  betrothed  parties  hnve,  in  the  eve  of 
law,  a  distinct  and  acknowledged  *utn«. 
as  well  as  in  society.  It  is  to  be  rrcrettrd 
that  a  custom,  so  beneficial  to  society, 
should  have  fallen  iuto  disuse  in  tl* 
English  Church.    It  interposes  a  season- 
able pause,  before  young  parties  enter  into 
the  expenses  of  a  family  and  house.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  of  discovering  any 
cause,  such  as  drunken  or  idle  habits,  or 
poverty,  which  might  make  the  marriage 
unsuitable ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
bationary period,  it  is  not  without  it» 
good  effect  on  the  character  and  temper 
of  both  sexes." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Laing,  with  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
sensible  and  manly  mind  displayed  iu 
his  journal,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  it  ha.* 
afforded  us.  The  reader,  however,  to 
be  fully  sensibly  of  our  obligation  in 
this  respect,  must  peruse  the  work  it- 
self ;  and  we  may  venture  to  assure 
htm,  that  the  time  so  occupied  will  not 
be  thrown  away 
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Wk  chanced  to  recollect,  as  we  sat  latter  interpretation.    In  fact,  the  first 
down  the  other  day  with  this  little  vo-  might  occasionally  be  productive  of 
lume  l>efore  us,  that  Mr.  Locke's  idea  awkward  consequences.    How  would 
o»  writing  an  essay  on  the  understand-  the  Howards,  Harailtons,  Percys  and 
ing  was  suggested  by  his  suspecting  Cavendishes,  for  instance,  relish  the 
that  most  human  mistakes  arose  from  royal  address  of  "  our  trusty  and  well- 
the  want  of  having  a  fixed  and  definite  beloved  cousin?  if  Messrs.  Wolfe  and 
meaning  attached  to  words.    Now,  as  Co.  were  to  step  forward  and  claim 
*e  are  disposed  fully  to  concur  with  relationship  on  the  highest  authority? 
tne  learned  Mr.  Locke  on  this  point,  Would  it  not  be  at  least  embarrassing 
unresolved  to  institute  a  strict  seru-  if,  in  his  majesty's  endearments  towards 
tiny  into  our  own  vocabulary;  and,  his  royal  contort,  his  ministers  were 
iiccordingly  set  to  work  upon  our  first  supposed  to  be  sharers  ?  and  would  not 
sentence,  intendiug  to  go  through  all  to  the  awkwardness  amount  to  something 
ihtr  end  ;  but  the  very  first  word  led  ns  alarming,  if  the  epilhet  44  our  rightful 
into  such  a  labyrinth  of  thought,  and  heir"  were  held  to  imply  a  participation 
suggested  such  a  multitude  of  doubts,  of  paternity  t  No  :  we  cannot  take  this 
reflections  and  speculations,  that  we  singular  plural  as  extending  itself  an 
soon  louud  that  the  inquiry   would  inch  beyond  the  royal  person,  which 
stretch  beyoud  the  limits  of  our  capacity  we  look  upon  ns  u  corporation-sole,  the 
— p«*rhaj>8  of  our  life.  We;  how  do  we  collected  majesty  of  Great  Britain, 
•lebne  wet — what  do  we  mean  when  the  first  estate  of  the  realm,  the  gene- 
we  use   this  pregnant   monosyllable  rallUsimo  of  our  arum  s,  the  fountain 
every  moment  ?    Alas,  we  do  not  un-  of  honour,  the  defender  of  the  faith, 
tirrsiaud  ourselves/ — we,  who  assume  that  comprehe  nsive  one,  in  short,  too 
totuuch  over  others — who  convince  so  great  to  be  squeezed  into  the  singular 
tmtuv  that  we  understand  them  better  number,  too  vast  to  be  circumscribed 
dun  they  do  themselves,  when  we  by  that  laconic  particle^  /. 
come  to  look  within*,  are  puzzled —      In  like  manner  we,  the  editor,  are 
confounded.     We  do  not  even  com-  one.    Wc  repudiate  contributors — we 
prehend  the  elements  of  our  own  con-  thrust  them  all  from  under  our  wing — 
stitution,    much   less  our  authority,  we  respect  their  talents,  it  is  true,  and 
duties,    immunities,    privileges,    and  accept  their  favours  with  gratitude — 
sphere  of  action.    Are  we  the  aggre-  we  gladly  receive  them  to  our  pages — 
£ate  of  many  intellects,  or  the  many-  to  our  confidence — but  peremptorily 
sided  wholeness  of  one  ?  Do  we  come  exclude  them  from  ourselves.    We  can- 
before  the  public  as  a  criticizing  multi-  not  take  them  within  the  veil  of  the 
tnde,  rendered  formidable  by  our  uuui-  unapproachable  we.    They  are  near, 
hers  ?  or,  do  we  derive  our  title  from  a  but  not  of,  us.    We  stand  alone  in  the 
delegation  of  literary  authority,  and  majesty  of  intellect,    receiving  the 
claim  for  Dignity  the  respect  and  the  homage  of  public  approbation,  without 
appellation  due  to  numerical  force  ?  allowing  deduction,  and  ready  to  stand 
Us  is  an  accusative  used  only  by  by  the  words  we  have  spoken,  for  good 
divinity,  royalty,  and  the  press.    We  or  for  evil,  without  shrinking  for  a  mo- 
Phss  by  the  first  case  ;  but  halt  at  the  ment  behind  the  vagueness  of  our  i-or 
H?eond.    Why  is  his  majesty  of  Eng-  rather,  iw-dentity. 
land  wet    Why  should  he  be  more  of       Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these 
a  pluralist  than  any  ouc  of  his  subjects?  observations  savour  of  vanity.  While 
Does  44  we"  mean  himself  and  his  we  repel  partnership  on  the  one  hand, 
privy  councillors,  himself  and  his  mi-  we  speak  not  of  ourselves,  merely  as 
ni Biers,  or  does  it  simply  imply  that  ourselves,  on  the  other  ;  and  herein  an  - 
the  king  himself,  in  his  own  proper  editor  differs  from  a  king.    The  meta- 
person,  represents  a  variety  of  offices,  physical  plural   we,  consists  of  an 
authorities  and  dignities,  sufficient  lo  editor  and  a  thing  edited — a  workman 
multiply  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  and  his  work— body  and  spirit — steam- 
singular  number?   We  incline  to  the  engine  and  boiler."    Apart  from  our 
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magazine  we  are  simply  I — nothing,  in  7  ning,  that  he  is  by  no  means  responsi- 

short.    With  it,  we  are  everything.  *  ble  ;  and,  indeed,  even  as  it  is,  we  feel 

We  are  twin-born,  co-equal  and  co-  the  necessity  of  putting  our  pen  under 

eval  with  it.    We  are  the  Chang  to  restraint,  lest  we  should  be  suspected, 

our  literary  Eng  ;■  or,  more  classically,  by  Aim,  of  flattering  when  we  only  cri- 

our  importance  and  authority  stand  in  ticise,  and  of  bestowing  that  meed  of 

the  same  relation  to  our  publication  praise  as  a  gift,  which  is  only  due  in 

that  the  Hamadryad  does  to  its  oak.  the  strictest  justice  to  his  literary 

The  blow  that  fells  the  one,  dismisses  merits. 

the  attendant  spirit  to  the  winds.  We  confess  we  looked  with  nervous- 
Having  thus  examined  the  first  word  ness  at  the  little  volume  before  as,  ere 
W/  ir    wntten» aad  satisfied  the  shade  we  opened  it.    We  feared  to  have 
of  Mr.  Locke,  we  think  our  readers  those  illusions  dispelled  which  had 
will  dispense  with  the  continuance  of  been  thrown  around  the  name  of 
a  scrutiny,  which,  at  the  rate  hitherto  Anster  by  that  most  successful  effort 
pursued,  would  carry  us  but  slowly  to  of  industry  and  imagination,  Paustus: 
Dr.  Anster.    Indeed,  some  of  them  we  dreaded  it  as  we  should  dread 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  what  breaking  the  seal  of  a  will  in  which  we 
we  mean  by  talking  so  much  about  expected  a  legacy.    However,  a  few 
ourselves  at  all;  forgetting  that  it  is  hasty  glances  were  sufficient  to  reas- 
always  better  to  leave  these  matters  suie  us  j  and  we  formed  almost  at  once 
to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  who  that  favourable  judgment  which  a  more 
will  seldom,  as  we  hope,  be  found  attentive  perusal  has  only  authorised  us 
to  want  just  motives  for  whatever  he  to  confirm.  We  shall  produce  passes 
says.    Ill  the  first  place,  to  begin  with  which  rise  to  sublimity,  and  melt  into 
a  digression  has  all  the  charm  of  no-  the  truest  pathos  ;  and,  although  there 
velty  ;  and  this  alone  ought  to  rccom-  „  80me  unevenness  in  the  composition*, 
mend  it  to  a  large  portion  of  the  pub-  we  have  met  with  nothing  certainly  be- 
lie.   But  besides,  it  gives  importance  low  mediocrity  ;  and  this  is  more  than 
to  what  is  to  follow,  thus  to  execute  can  be  said  for  most  volumes  of  miscel- 
an ad  libitum  passage  by  way  of  pre-  laneous  poetry  published  in  this  or 
lude,  and  usher  the  reader  into  the  any  other  country, 
presence  of  the  subject  with  as  many 

nourishes,  &c.  as  in  a  marriage  settle-      A*  wc  »tning  tfti»  additional  gem 

ment  he  has  to  struggle  through  to  on  tne  carcanet  of  our  memory,  we 

get  at  the  mysterious  blackletter  of  could  not  help  reflecting  what  a  choice 

"  Ciritf  Jnttenturr."  collection  could  be  made,  culled  from 

But,  after  all,  there  may  be  a  few  a,nonfir^,e  minor  poems  of  our  country- 

captious  persons  who  are  still  dis-  men*    CiiSt,n£ the  flowers  of  \hm 

satisfied  with  us,  and  unreasonable  Jare  fand  culture  aside,  how  sweet- 
enough  to  long  for  Xeniola.    Now,         fnigjant  a  garland  might  be  wore* 

what  if  we  were  to  shew  that  we  have  out  oFL  ther  mere  w,,d  and  spontaneous 

all  this  time  had  a  design  in  our  j?0*1    °    V??' .  Junta*ked  geniw!- 

egotism?    Yet  even  so  it  is.    We  set,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Moore,  Wolfe,  . 

in  the  first  instance,  about  throwing  Matu"n.  Anster,  immediately  occur  to 
our  arms  clear  of  that  coil  of  contri-        ."J0  could  ^  contribute  many  a 

butors  and  others,  who  clinz  to  our  Wl,d  flower*  , 
name  as  close  as  the  snake  to  Laocoon,       But  we  think  it  high  time  to  present 

in  order  that,  among  the  rest,  we  to  our  readers  the  gratification  our  title 

might  cast  off  the  author  of  Xeniola  promised  them,  and  accordingly  we 

himself  and  leave  ourselves  at  liberty  open  the  volume  before  us,  which'takes 

to  praise  him  as  he  deserves,  without  its  name,  we  suppose,  from  its  com- 

his  being  considered  directly  or  indi-  prising  productions  which  have  been 

rectly  to  praise  himself.    Dr.  Anster,  from  time  to  time  offered  at  the 

as  our  readers  very  well  know,  is  con-  shrine  of  hospitality  or  friendship.* 

nected  with  our  pages  by  frequent  The  dates  subjoined  to  these  would 

communications  ;  and  for  the  commen-  tell — even  if  the  preface  did  not— 

dations  which  admiration  and  justice  that  they  have  been  most  of  them 

unite  in  obliging  us  to  lavish  on  him,  lying  by  the  author  for  many  years ; 

we  hastened  to  say,  in  the  very  begin-  and  two  of  them  have  already  ap- 

•  Since  this  passage  was  written,  we  have  found  a  note  to  Anster's  Faustus,  (p. 
300),  in  wruch  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  words  Xenia  and  Xeniola  are  given. 
By  it  we  learn  that  they  were  used  pretty  much  in  the  sense  our  book-makers  now 
affix  to  the  terms  ••-Gifts,"  and  "  Presents." 
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peared  in  tbe  pages  of  this  Maga-  gone ;  and  turned  forwards  sorrowfully 

ziue ;  but  the  principal  pieces,  botb  as  to  a  world  from  whence  had  fbr  ever 

regards  length  and  power  of  composi-  fled  the 

tion,  the  "  Elegy,"  the  u  Ode  to  Fancy,"  » lingering  hope, 

"Reverie."  and  the  translation  from  That  flitted  fearfully,  Hke  parent  bird, 

De  La  Motte  Fouque'a  *  Pilgrimage,"  Fart  fluttering  o'er  1U  desolated  n«t-« 

are  new  to  us,  and  to  these  particu-  Burel    that  heart  mu8t  haTe  had  the 

larlv  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  gouj  of  breathed  into  it  with 

our  readers.  ^  fini  organization,  and  only  have 

The  6rst  of  them  is  too  continuous  ^  8peakinK  iu  naturai  language, 

a  stream  of  me  ody  and  sadness  to  be  whcQ  in  ^yhood  it  thu9  poured  forth 

broken  by  mutilation— surely  the  heart  from  it8  lone|y  he5ght  such  a  t^ent  Qf 

that  so  young,  (it  was  written  in  1817.)  g  n  the  vaj|ey  of  tne  8hadow  of 

could  even  then  (like  Kirke  White,  at  dPath|_But  we  leave  this  touching 
a  yet  earlier  age,)  have  looked  back  to  to       k  for  iUelf .__ 

happiness  as  the  shadow  of  a  substance  r 

ELEGY. 

Oh  breathe  not— breathe  not — sure  'twas  something  holy — 

Earth  hath,  no  sounds  like  these— again  it  passes 

With  a  wild,  low  voice,  that  slowly  rolls  away, 

Leaving  a  silence  not  unmusical ! — 

And  now  again  the  wind-harp's  frame  hath  felt 

The  spirit — like  the  organ's  richest  peal — 

Rolls  the  long  murmur— and  again  it  comes, 

That  wild,  low,  wailing  voice — 

These  sounds  to  me 
Bear  record  ef  strange  feelings.    It  was  evening — 
In  my  bowered  window  lay  this  talisman, 
That  the  sighing  breezes  there  might  visit  it; — 
And  I  was  wont  to  leave  my  lonely  heart, 
Like  this  soft  harp,  the  play-thing  of  each  impulse, 
Tbe  sport  of  every  breath.    I  sate  alone 
Listening  for  many  minutes— the  sounds  ceased, 
Or,  tho'  unnoted  by  the  idle  ear, 
Were  mingling  with  my  thoughts— I  thought  of  one, 
And  she  was  of  the  dead — She  stood  before  me, 
With  sweet  sad  smile,  like  the  wan  moon  at  midnight, 
Smiling  in  silence  on  a  world  at  rest. 

I  rushed  away — I  mingled  with  the  mirth 
Of  the  noisy  many — it  is  strange,  that  night, 
With  a  light  heart,  with  light  and  lively  words, 
I  sported  hours  away,  and  yet  there  came 
At  times  wild  feelings — words  will  not  express  them — 
But  it  seemed,  that  a  chill  eye  gased  upon  my  heart. 
That  a  wan  cheek,  with  sad  smile,  upbraided  me, 
I  felt  that  mirth  was  but  a  mockery, 
Yet  I  was  mirthful. 

I  lay  down  to  sleep— 
I  did  not  sleep — I  could  not  choose  but  listen, 
For  o'er  the  wind-harp's  strings  the  spirit  came 
With  that  same  sweet  low  voice.    Yes !  thou  mayest  smile, 
But  I  must  think,  my  friend,  as  then  I  thought, 
That  the  voice  was  her's,  whose  early  death  I  mourned, 
That  she  it  was,  who  breathed  those  solemn  notes, 
Which  like  a  spell  possessed  the  soul — 

I  lay 

Wakeful,  the  prey  of  many  feverish  feelings, 

My  thoughts  were  of  the  dead !— at  length  I  slept, 

If  it  indeed  were  sleep.— She  stood  before  me 

In  beauty— the  wan  smile  had  passed  away — 

Her  eye  was  bright— I  could  not  bear  its  brightness. 
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««  Till  now  I  knew  not  Death  was  terrible, 
For  seldom  did  I  dwell  upon  the  thought, 
And  if,  in  some  wild  moment,  fancy  shaped 
A  world  of  the  departed,  'twas  a  scene 
Most  cnlm  and  cloudless,  or,  if  clouds  at  times 
Stained  the  blue  quiet  of  the  still  soft  sky, 
They  did  not  dim  its  charm,  but  suited  well 
The  stillness  of  the  scene,  like  thoughts  that  move 
Silently  o'er  Jhe  soul,  or  linger  there 
Shedding  a  tender  twilight  pensiveness ! 

"  This  is  an  idle  song !— I  cannot  tell 
What  charm*  were  her's  who  died — I  cannot  tell 
What  grief  is  their's  whose  spirits  weep  for  her ! — 
Oh,  many  were  the  agonies  of  prayer, 
And  many  were  the  mockeries  of  hope ; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  loved  the  weak  delusion, 
Looked  forward  for  the  rosy  smiles  of  health, 
And  many  a  rosy  smile  passed  o'er  that  cheek, 
Which  will  not  smile  again  ;— and  the  soft  tinge, 
That  often  flushed  across  that  fading  face. 
And  made  the  stranger  sigh,  with  friends  would  wake 
A  momentary  hope  ; — even  the  calm  tone, 
With  which  she  spoke  of  death,  gave  birth  to  thought 
Weak,  trembling  thoughts,  that  the  lip  uttered  not 
And  when  she  spoke  with  those,  whom  most  she  mourn 'd 
To  leave,  and  when  thro'  clear  calm  tears  the  eye 
Shone  with  unwonted  light,  oh,  was  there  not 
In  its  rich  sparkle  something,  that  forbade 
The  fear  of  death?— and  when,  in  life's  last  days, 
The  same  gay  spirit,  that  in  happier  hours 
Had  charactered  her  countenance,  still  gleamed 
On  the  sunk  features— when  such  plavful  words, 
As  once  could  scatter  gladness  on  all  hearts, 
Still  trembled  from  the  lip,  and  o'er  the  souls 
Of  those  who  listened  shed  a  deeper  gloom — 
In  hours  of  such  most  mournful  gaiety, 
Oh,  was  there  not  even  then  a  lingering  hope, 
That  flitted  fearfully,  like  parent  birds, 
Fast  fluttering  o'er  their  desolated  nest  ? 

"  Mourn  not  for  her  who  died ! — she  lived  as  saints 
Might  pray  to  live — she  died  as  ChristiauB  die ; — 
There  waa  no  earthward  struggle  of  the  heart, 
No  shuddering  terror — no  reluctant  sigh. 
They,  who  beheld  her  dying,  fear  not  Death  ! 
Silently — silently  the  spoiler  came, 
As  sleep  steals  o'er  the  senses,  unperceived, 
And  the  last  thoughts,  that  soothed  the  waking  soul, 
Mingle  with  our  sweet  dreams. — Mourn  not  for  her ! 

"  Oh,  who  art  thou,  that,  with  weak  words  of  comfort, 
Would'st  bid  the  mourner  not  to  weep  ? — would'st  win 
The  cheek  of  sorrow  to  a  languid  smile? 
Thou  dost  not  know  with  what  a  pious  love 
Grief  dwells  upon  the  dead  !— thou  dost  not  know 
With  what  a  holy  zeal  Grief  treasures  up 
AU  that  recalls  the  past ! — when  the  dim  eye 
Rolls  objectless  around,  thou  dost  not  know 
What  forms  are  floating  o'er  the  mourner's  soul ! — 
Thou  dost  not  know  with  what  a  soothing  art 
Grief,  that  rejects  man's  idle  consolations, 
Makes  to  itself  companionable  friends 
Of  all,  that  charmed  the  dead  !  her  robin  still 
Seeks  at  the  wonted  pane  his  morning  crumbs, 

And,  surely,  not  less  dear  for  the  low  sigh, 
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His  visit  wakes  ! — and  the  tame  bird  who  loved  , 
.  To  follow  with  gav  wing  her  every  step, 
Who  oft,  in  playful  fits  of  mimicry, 
Echoed  her  song,  is  dearer  for  her  sake ! — 
The  wind,  that  from  the  hawthorn's  dewy  blossoms 
Brings  fragrance,  breathes  of  her !— the  moral  lay, 
That  last  she  loved  to  hear,  with  deeper  charm 
Speaks  to  the  spirit  now  ! — even  these  low  notes, 
%  Breathed  o'er  her  grave,  will  sink  into  the  stful, 

A  pensive  song  that  Memory  will  love 
In  pensive  moments, 

"  Mourners,  is  there  not 
An  angel,  that  illumes  the  house  of  mourning? 
The  Spirit  of  the  Dead— a  holy  image, 
Shrined  in  the  soul — for  ever  beautiful, 
Undimmed  with  earth — its  tears — its  weaknesses — 
And  changeless,  as  within  the  exile's  heart 
The  picture  of  his  country  ; — there  no  clouds 
Darken  the  hills — no  tempest  sweeps  the  vale,— 
And  the  loved  forms,  he  never  more  mast  meet, 
Are  with  him  in  the  vision,  fair,  hs  when, 
Long  years  ago,  they  clasped  his  hands  at  parting ! 

This  poem  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  passages  we  have  met  with,  will  pro- 

A lister's  powers,  and  of  the  character  bably  remind  the  reader  of  some  of 

of  the  volume  ;  and  yet  we  confess  we  Milton's  exquisite  descriptions  of  na- 

tbink  he  is  even  more  happy  in  his  de-  ture  in  his  minor  poems.    Take  the 

scriptive  poetry  ;  and  two  or  three  following  specimens  : — 

«« — At  Spring's  return  the  earth  is  glad. 

And  yet  to  me,  at  this  lone  hour, 
The  wood-dove's  note  from  yonder  natural  bower, 

Though  winning  sweet  is  sad  ; — 
Calmly  the  cool  wind  heaves 

The  elm's  broad  boughs,  whose  shadows  seem 

Like  some  deep  vault  below  the  stream  .- 
— The  melancholy  beech  still  grieves, 

As  in  the  scattering  pale  are  shed 
Her  red  and  wrinkled  leaves  : — 
And,  from  the  yew,  by  yon  forgotten  grave, 

Hark  !  the  lone  robin  mourning  o'er  the  dead." — pp.  69,  70. 

" — See  where,  most  mild,  roost  sad. 

The  Goddess,  on  her  mountain  throne 
Of  rocks,  with  many-coloured  lichens  clad, 
Ih  soothed  by  gurvline  waters  near, 
Or  song  of  sky-lark  wild  and  clear, 

Or  music's  mellow  tone  : 
The  scarce-heard  hum  of  distant  strife 

Break*  not  the  consecrated  rest, 

The  sabbath  quiet  of  that  breast. 
Unruffled  by  the  woes,  above  the  mirth  of  life  : 

Awful  thoughts  for  ever  rollf 

Shadowing  the  silent  soul, 

Like  the  twilight  tall  rocks  throw 

Far  into  the  vale  below  : — 
Here  Genius,  in  fantastic  trance, 

Enjoys  his  wildest  reverie, 

Or  pores  with  serious  eye 
Upon  some  old  romance, 

Till  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry, 

The  vizor  quaint  of  armed  knight, 

And  stately  dame,  and  tournay  bright, 
Are  present  to  "his  glance." — pp.  70,  71. 

Vol.  IX. 
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And  the  following 


*«  If  I  might  choose,  where  my  tired  limbs  shall  lie 
When  my  task  here  is  done,  the  Oak's  green  crest 
Shall  rise  above  my  grave — a  little  mound 
Raised  in  some  cheerful  village  cemetery — 
And  I  could  wish,  that,  with  unceasing  sound 
A  lonely  mountain  rill  was  murmuring  by— 
In  music— through  the  long  soft  twilight  hours  ;— 
And  let  the  hand  of  her  whom  I  love  best, 
Plant  round  tbe  bright  green  grave  those  fragrant  flowers, 
In  whose  deep  bells  the  wild-bee  loves  to  rest — 
And  should  the  robin,  from  some  neighbouring  tree, 
Pour  his  enchanted  song — oh,  sof  tly  tread, 
For  sure,  if  aught  of  earth  can  soothe  the  dead, 
He  still  must  love  that  pensive  melody  !" 

But  the  resemblance  to  Milton  is  gonr,  would  bid  fair  to  rival  the  best 

still  more  striking  in  a  passage  which  lyrics  in  our  language.    It  is  remark- 

we  extract  from  the  "  Ode  to  Fancy :"  able  for  iu  originality  of  thought,  and 

a  poem,  which,  with  a  little  more  of  vi-  musical  flow  :— 


«  But  chiefly  on  the  Poet's  mind  Where  echoes,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Thine  influence  is  shed,  Oft  talk  of  empires  passed  away; — 

His  eye  expatiates  uncou fined  Come,  like  the  maid  that  loves  to  weep 

Upon  thy  vast  expanse,  On  lone  Parnassus'  misty  steep, 
He  views  with  kindling  glance  When,  in  the  silent  time  of  night, 

Thy  peopled  scenes  before    him  She  hovers  o'er  the  Poet's  sleep, 

spread  !  And  mingles  with  his  slumbers  deep 
Then,  Fancy,  bid  my  page  to  gleam  Dreams  of  indefinite  delight, 

With  some  faint  colouring  from  thy  beam ;  That  float  with  morning's  gate  along. 

To  thee  the  Poet's  hopes  belong,  Or  live  but  in  the  breath  of  song  ! 

Bid  then  thy  light  illume  my  song!  —Then  shall  I  view  the  air  around, 
I  call  thee  by  thy  Collins'  rage,  Haunted  by  many  a  spectral  form, 

By  thy  Warton's  Gothic  page,  Shall  hear  tbe  boding  Spirit  sound, 
By  thy  Spenser's  faerie  slumbers,  Amid  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  : 

By  thy  Shakspeare's  witching  numbers;—  Shall  tremble  at  the  night-bird's  cry, 

Or,  Spirit,  if  with  partial  ear,  Dear  prophetess  of  destiny ; 

A  later  name  thou  lovest  to  hear,  And,  as  the  meteor's  beam*  appal, 
Then  be  the  spell  thy  Southey's  lay Behold  the  coming  funeral. 

Shed,  Fancy,  shed  thy  solemn  ray  !  Or  view  the  ancient  chieftain's  lance 

Oh,  move  me  far  from   Mirth's  vain  With  momentary  lustre  glance, 

folly,  As  sitting  in  his  cloudy  car 

To  the  haunts  of  Melancholy,  He  thinks  upon  his  days  of  war !" 

—pp.  66,  67. 

The  Allegory,  44  Mirth  and  Grief,"  wc  give  entire  :— 

4 

MIRTH  AND  GRIEF. 

AH  ALLEGORY. 

««  In  vain  ah  me ! — in  vain,  with  murmured  charm 

Of  love-inwoveu  sounds,  would  I  recall 
The  long-forgotten  art — in  vain  implore 
At  noon  the  colouring  of  the  morning  heavens ! — 
Glad  Words,  that  once  as  with  a  robe  of  light 
Would  meet  the  coming  Fancies,  where  are  they  ? 
And  where,  oh  where  are  they,  the  angel  guests  ? 
Why  have  they  eone,  or  wherefore  did  they  come  ? 
And  yet,  methiiiKs,  they  are  not  far  remote, 
But  that  mine  eye  is  dim  and  sees  them  not, — 
But  that  mine  heart  is  dead  and  does  not  feel ; — 
Where  is  the  music  of  the  spirit  gone  ? 
Where  now  the  heart  that  never  knew  a 
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That  saw,  in  all  things  round,  Love,  only  Lore? 
— Gone  with  the  hues  of  morning — with  the  hopes 
Of  boyhood — with  the  glories  of  the  sprint? ; — 
Gone  with  the  dead — the  unreturning  dead  ! 

i 

**  In  vain — in  Tain — the  Spirit  will  not  come ! 
Yet  I  have  watched  each  stirring  of  the  heart, 
Till  Sorrow,  self-amused,  smiles  playfully, 
Till  Fancies  vague  seem  gifted  with  strange  life, 
Surprise  the  ear  with  voices  of  their  own, 
And  shine  distinct,  and  fair,  and  shadowless, 
Self-radmnt,  on  a  self-illumined  stage, 
Pure  Forms,  whose  Being  ia  the  magic  light 
In  which  they  move — all  beauty!    How  it  hangs 
Enamoured  round  them!    In  what  tender  folds 
The  thin  veil,  flowing  with  the  sportive  breeze 
Of  dallying  thought,  returns,  and  fondly  stirs 
The  amber  ringlets  o'er  each  little  brow, 
Fans  softiv  the  blue  veins — and  lingering  lies 
Trembliug  and  happy  on  the  kindred  cheek ! 

**  In  vain — in  vain !    They  are  not  what  they  were ! 
The  lights  are  dim, — the  pageant  fades  away, 
Lost  on  the  disenchanted  heart  and  eye ; 
Cold,  icy  cold,  they  glimmer — idle  play 
With  languid  feelings— feeble  are  the  hues, 
And *faint  the  failing  hand,  that  fears  to  trace 
FormB  seldom  seen — seen  only  in  still  hours. 
When  dreams  are  passing  into  dream-like  thought, 
And,  for  a  little  moment,  sleep  the  cares 
That  vex  with  pain,  and  each  day  grieve  and  wound 
The  God  within,  disquieting  man's  heart ! 

*'  Lady,  forgive  these  broken  images, — 
Forgive  the  wiles  of  Grief,  that  fain  would  smile, 
And  so  she  plays  with  her  dead  brother's  toys, 
The  cheerful  boy  who  died  in  infancy;  - 
Or  wilt  thou  smile  with  me,  and  gaze  with  me 
— As  in  the  peaceful  twilight  of  a  dream 
That  mingles  death  and  life,— on  Mirth  and  Grief? 

M  One  happy  human  bosom  was  their  home, 
And  Mirth,  with  rosy  lips  and  bold  bright  eyes, 
That  rolled,  and  laughed,  and  knew  not  where  to  rest, 
Kissed  off  the  tears  from  his  pale  sister's  face; 
"Twas  sweet  to  see  her  smiling  playfully, 
While  he,  a  masquer  blytbe,  in  tragic  weeds 
Robed  his  light  limbs,  and  hid  his  laughing  face. 
And  moved  with  pensive  mien  and  solemn  pomp 
Of  measured  gesture; — 'twas  a  part  played  well, 
Yet  half  betrayed  by  the  capricious  voice, 
That  could  not  long  uphold  the  lofty  tone ; 
And  by  the  glances  of  the  conscious  eye, 
Where  tell-tale  smiles  would  slily  still  peep  out; 
While,  half  deluded  by  his  own  quaint  humour, 
And  vain  withal,  no  doubt,  the  lively  elf 
Looked  round  for  praise ; — but  then  he  felt  the  tear 
Come  sudden  to  disturb  the  quivering  eye, 
And  fall  in  fire  upon  the  burning  cheek  ! 
•  •  *  •  a 

Lady,  forgive  these  broken  images —  f 
That,  like, the  dew-drops  from  a  shaken  flower, 
Fall  cold,  and  shine,  and  are  for  ever  lost, 
Seen  only  in  the  breexe  that  scatters  them.H 

We  now  approach  the  principal  piece  entitled  "Reverie."  The  name  will 
in  the  collection,  a  poem  in  four  parts,   sufficiently  shew  the  reader  that  he  cau- 
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not  expect  to  meet  with  such  a  plan  or  to  restore  from  oblivion  for  a  moment, 
argument,  as  would  enable  us  to  give  an  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  few  stanzas 
outline,,  however  faint,  of  its  contents,  in  Childe  Harold,  relating  to  Water- 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  connexion  loo,  which  make,  however,  but  a  short 
to  cause  a  great  los*  of  etFect  in  ex-  episode  in  that  great  poem,  and  are 
trading  pa-sages  for  the  purposes  of  quite  eclipsed  behind  the  glory  of  the 
our  review.  next  cantos. 

The  year  1815  stiired  the  soul  of  Here,  however,  more  than  twenty 
every  one  who  was  blessed — ox  cursed —  years  after,  we  have,  turned  up  to  our 
with  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  tempo-  view  by  the  ploughshare  of  circura- 
rament.  It  teemed  with  great  events,  stances,  the  strong  and  vigorous  ima- 
The  age  of  chivalry  seamed  to  ri*e  ginings  of  a  young  man  of  genius, 
again  from  the  mists  of  the  middle  worked  upon  by  those  stirring  events 
ages,  realizing  deeds  of  heroism  before  as  they  struck  their  rays,  keen  and  di- 
considered  fabulous,  and  begetting  that  rect,  into  his  soul  at  the  time.  There 
romantic  sympathy,  which  such  deeds  is  the  freshness  of  the  moment  evident 
alone  can  call  forth  in  the  human  upon  them.  No  after-thought  could 
breast.  It  was  at  sue!)  a  time  that  we  have  kindled  the  strong  and  clear  de- 
might  have  expected  Pmktry  to  have  scriptions  we  meet  with.  It  is  diffi- 
sprung  spontaneously  from  the  most  cult,"  says  Palcv,  M  to  resuscitate  sur- 
barren  soil,  and  to  have  shot  up  to  gi-  prise,  when  familiarity  has  once  laid 
gantic  growth  in  that  of  genius.  But  the  feeling  asleep."  We  think  it  is 
how  little  can  we  calculate  on  such  impossible*  as  far,  at  least,  as  poetry  is 
things!  The  deeds  of  that  year,  if  concerned.  The  Iris  in  the  skiei  is 
they  were  to  derive  their  immortality  only  bright  after  one,  reflection, 
from  verse  alotie,  might  share  the  fate  The  spirit  of  the  Poet's  dream — an 
of  the  heroes  who  lived  before  Aga-  "angelic  voice  and  vision" — after  bec- 
memnon.  Not  a  strain  rose  from  the  koning  him  along  through  a  few  pages 
hundred  harps  set  in  vibration,  which  of  sweet  poetry,  at  last  conducts  Dim 
we  would  wish  the  most  distant  echo 

«  To  that  fatal  field, 
Where  moonlight  gleams  on  many  a  broken  helm, 
On  mauy  a  shteldless  warrior,  o'er  whose  limbs 
The  trembling  hand  of  love  had  linked  the  mail, 
Alas  in  vain  ? — the  supple  limbs  of  youth, 
And  manhood's  sinewy  strength,  and  rigid  age, 
Together  lie : — the  boy,  whose  hands  with  blood 
Where  never  stained  before,  upon  whose  lip 
The  mother's  kiss  was  ominously  pressed ; — 
The  man,  alive  to  every  tendered  thought, 
Who  cherished  every  fire-side  charily  ; — 
And  he,  who,  bending  with  the  weight  of  years, 
Felt  the  sword  heavy  in  his  training  hand. 
Who  had  outlived  the  social  sympathies 
That  link  us  to  our  kind — here,  side  by  side, 
Sleep  silent ;  he,  who  shrunk  at  every  sound, 
Who  throbbed  in  terror  for  a  worthless  life, 
Lies  like  a  .brother  with  the  hopeless  man, 
Who  d^perately  dared  in  scorn  of  death: — 
He,  who  has  wont  to  calculate  each  chance, 
To  measure  out  each  probability, 
Behold  him  now  extended  on  the  earth, 
Near  that  robust er  frame,  whose  tenant  soul 
Flashed  rapid  in.  the  energetic  eye. 
Whose  thoughts  were  scarce  imagined,  ere  they  sprang 
Forth-shaped  in  instant  action  : — here  lies  one, 
Whose  soul  was  vexed  by  Passion's  every  gust, 
And  lil^the  light  leaf  trembled  : — gaze  again, 
Look  on  the  mutilated  hand,  that  still 
(.'lings  to  the  sword  unconscious  ; — milder  man 
Than  he,  whose  mutilated  hand  lies  there, 
Breathes  not; — each  passion  that  rebelled  was  hushed; 
So  placid  was  his  brow,  so  mild  his  eye* 
Jt  seemed  no  power  could  break  the  quiet  there,"  Ac.— p.  82. 
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Here  U  a  power  of  contrast  displayed,  the  intelligible,  the  real.  The  German, 

such  as  we  rarely  meet  with  in  these  on  the  contrary,  delights  in  prancing 

Jays  of  blending  and  mellowing.    The  his  Pegasus  up  and  down  the  line  of 

picture  is  as  like  our  usual  modern  at-  light  and  darkness,  sometimes  wholly 

tempts,  as  one  of  Rembrandt's  trowelled  lost  in  metaphysics,  and  then  turain 

effects  is  to  the  wishy-washy  weaknesses  emerging  for  a  moment  at  this  side  of 

of  the  water-colour  exhibition.    It  is  common  sense  and  reason.    We  have 

in  such  passages  as  these  that  Dr.  not  yet  learned  that  in  poetic  painting 

Aoster  gives  promise  of  great  things,  any  of  the  si.adows  should  be  perfectly 

We  venture  to  recommend  his  giving  opake.    We  *till  continue  to  follow 

up  the    phantom    of   that    "ideaT  Titian  in  his  maxim,  that  we  ought  to 

which  has  led  Lytton  Bulwer  so  many  be  able  to  see  through  even  the  dark- 

a  weary  chase,  as  clowns  pursue  a  est  parts  of  the  picture  ;  aud  the 

jack-o'-lauthorn,  or  children  a  butterfly,  u  nuevola  che  passa"  should  always 

and  sticking  to  such  real,  tangible,  vivid  transmit  some  portion  at  least  of  tne 

nature  as  here  thrills  us  into  whole-  sun's  rays. 

some  and  healthy  admiration.  -Themes  We  do  not  wish  these  observations 

Mich  as  these,  and  the  beautiful  moditi-  to  be  considered  as  any  thing  more 

cations  of  character  brought  before  us  than  a  friendly  caution  to  Dr.  Anster, 

in  the  dialogue,  M  Matilda,"  form  fitting  called  forth  by  our  admiration  of  the 

subjects,  for  the  labours  of  the  poet,  startling  reality  of  the  scene  described 

The  Germans  go  beyond  this,  and,  we  in  our  extract. 

think,  in  so  do'in*  exceed  their  province  From  the  "  Reverie"  we  must  irive 

and  powers.    We  know  not  how  far  another  remarkable  passage,  iu  which 

Dr.  A usier  may  have  been  infected  the  idea  is  canitd  throughout  iu  a 

with  this  German   influenza,  which,  masterly  manner,  aud  of  which  the  ver- 

now  that  *  the  Rovers"  has  become  sification  is  also  peculiarly  strong  and 

obsolete,  has  become  again  so  preva-  harmonious ;  and  this  is  a  branch  of 

lent  in  these  islands  ;  but  we  would  composition  for  attention  to  which  the 

willingly  warn  him,  if  we  could  do  so  p<>et  seldom  gets  credit  in  these  days, 

without  offending  him,  of  the  danger  although  many  of  the  classical  authors, 

of  allowing  the  success  of  his  Faustus,  Pope  aud  Roscommon  among  the  num- 

translated  as  it  is  from  professedly  the  ber,  prided  themselves  almost  as  much 

most  German  production  of  a  German  upon  their  success  in  the  structure  of 

author,  to  tinge  his  home  style,  or  influ-  their  verse  as  in  the  happiness  of  their 

ence  his   home  feelings.      We,  the  thoughts  and  expressions. 
English,  deal  more  in  the  tangible, 

"  Time  was— in  dateless  years—when  spectral  ere 
Sent  shadowy  accusers  from  dark  realms; 
And  at  calm  dead  of  night,  tyrants,  appalled, 
Started  and  shrieked,  lashed  by  avenging  dreams ; 
And  when  the  sunlight  came,  the  joyous  sun 
Was,  to  the  sickly  and  distracted  sen*e, 
The  haunt  of  demons,  and  his  living  light 
Seemed  the  hot  blazes  of  the  penal  fire  ; 
'Twas  said  that  Furies  o'er  the  bed  of  sleep 
Watched  with  red  eye,  and,  from  the  throbbing  brow 
Drank  with  delight  the  dew  that  agony 
Forced  forth; — but  this,  it  seems,  is  fable  all ! — 
Hath  not  Philosophy  disproved  a  God  ? 
Ere  yet  the  chvmist  called  the  bolt  from  heaven, 
We  spoke  of  Spirits  governing  its  beam,— 
Ere  yet  he  learned  to  part  and  analyse, 
The  rock,  we  deemed  some  more  than  human  power 
Had  planted  it  in  ocean, — till  he  stirred 
The  muscles  of  the  dead  with  mimic  breath, 
And  called  the  cold  convulsion  life,  we  deemed 
That  Heaven  alone  could  bid  the  dry  bones  shake! 
—  But  joy  to  Man  !.  progressive  centuries 
Have  erred,  and  Wisdom  now  at  length  appears — 
And,  lo!  tho  Goddess!  not  with  brow  austere, 
Features  that  tell  of  silent  toil,  and  locks- 
Laurelled,  as  erst  in  the  Athenian  Schools;— 
Nor  yet  with  garment  symbolled  o'er  with  stars, 
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And  signs,  and  talismans,  as  in  the  halls 

Of  parent  Egypt ;  not  with  pensive  eye. 

And  dim,  as  though 't  were  wearied  from  its  watch 

Through  the  long  night,  what  time,  to  shepherd -tribes) 

Of  fair  Chaldsea,  she  had  imaged  forth 

The  host  of  Heaven,  and  mapped  their  mazy  march,"  &c — pp.  96, 97. 

These  are  good  lines.    The  versifi-  contrast  with  the  false  masonry,  as 

cation,  too,  is  easily  perceived,  even  by  Shenstone  would  call  it,  of  the  six  fol- 

the  unpractised  ear,  to  be  vigorous  and  lowing  lines,  each  of  which  begins  with 

correct;  and  its  harmony  is  brought  three  short  syllables. 

out  in  still  more  striking  relief  from  its  / 

While  the  bright  dew  on  her  tiara'd  brow, 

And  the  cold  moonlight  on  her  pallid  face, 

And  the  loose  wandering  of  her  heavy  hair, 

A*  the  breeze  lifted  the  restraining  bands, 

And  the  slow  motion  of  the  graceful  stole, 

When  with  her  jewelled  wand  she  traced  the  line,*  &&— p.  97. 

As  we  advance  in  the  fourth  part  of  that  glorious*  address  to  Ocean  in 

the  14  Reverie,"  we  approach  the  climax  Childe  Harold — u  the  mirror," 
of  what  is  excellent  in  Xeniola.    The  « — Where  the  Almighty-,  form 

Coet  rises  above  himself;  and  at  last  gusm*  itself  in  t«npe»ta." 

ursts  into  an  apostrophe  to  the  soul       We  beg  the  attentioii  of  our  readers 

of  his  inspiration  so  noble,  so  dignified,  to  the  lineg  we  have  marKe<i  \n 

so  sublime,  that  we  know  of  no  mcwro  and  challenge  the  living  poets  of  our 

effort  which  breathes  so  wholly  the  di-  country  t0  match  them  if  they  are  able, 
Yine  afflatus,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  * 

"  Spirit  of  Heaveu,  undying  Poetry, 
Effluence  divine !  for  by  too  high  a  name 
I  cannot  call  thee, — ere  the  ocean  rolled 
Round  earth,  ere  yet  the  dewy  liyht  serene 
Streamed  from  the  silent  fountains  of  the  East, 
To  fill  the  urns  of  morning,  thou  didst  breathe, 
And,  musing  near  the  secret  seat  of  God, 
Wert  throned  o'er  Angels !  thou  alone  could'st  look 
On  the  Eternal  Glory;  till  thy  voice 
Was  heard  amid  the  halls  of  heaven,  no  breath 
Disturbed  the  awful  silence  !    Cherubim  - 
Gazed  on  thy  winning  looks,  and  hung  in  trance 
Of  wonder,  when  thy  lonely  warblings  came, 
Sweet  as  all  instruments,  that  after-art 
Of  angel  or  of  man  hath  fashioned  forth. 
— Spirit  of  Heaven,  didst  thou  not  company 
The  great  Creator? — thou  didst  see  the  sun 
Rise  like  a  giant  from  the  chambering  wave, 
And,  when  be  sank  behind  the  new-formed  hills, 
Shrined  in  a  purple  cloud,  wert  thou  not  there, 
Smiling  in  gladness  from  some  shadowy  knoll 
Of  larch,  or  graceful  cedar,  and  at  times 
Viewing  the  stream  that  wound  below  in  light, 
And  shewed  upon  its  breast  the  imnged  heaven, 
Aud  all  those  shades,  which  men  in  after-days 
Liken  to  trees,  and  barks,  and  battlements. 
And  all  seemed  good  to  thee  ? — wert  thou  not  near, 
When  first  the  starting  sod  awoke  to  life. 
And  Man  arose  in  grandeur? — Thou  didst  weep 
His  fall  from  Eden,  and  in  saddest  hour 

Thou  wert  not  absent" 

*  •  ♦  ♦ 

Spirit  of  Heaven,  thy  first  best  song  on  earth 
Was  Gratitude !    Thy  first  best  gift  to  man 
The  Charities— Love,  in  whose  full  eye  gleams 
The  April- tear; — all  dear  Domestic  Joys, 
That  sweetly  smile  in  the  secluded  bowers 
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Of  Innocence  !    Thy  presence  hath  illumed 

The  Temple !    With  the  Prophet*  Thou  hart  walked, 

Inspiring  !— oh  I  how  seldom  hast  thou  found 

A  worthy  residence'/— the  world  receives 

Thy  holiest  emanation*  with  cold  heart; 

The  bosom,  where,  as  in  a  sanctuary, 

Thy  altar  shines,  with  its  own  grossness  dims 

The  blaze,  or,  faint  with  the  '  excess  of  light,' 

Thy  votary  sinks,  and  in  a  long  repose 

Would  rest  the  wearied  soul,"  &c. 

«« I  may  not  venture  on  such  theme :  I  feel 
My  many  weaknesses  !  a  little  while 
Repose,  my  Harp,  in  silence !    We  have  waked 
Number*  too  lofty.    Rest  we  here  awhile pp.  103-105. 


We  would  gladly  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  interesting  volume  here, 
where  our  approbation  has  warmed 
into  praise,  in  proportion  as  our  au- 
thor's style  has  towered  into  sublimity ; 
but  we  feel  it  our  duty  as  reviewers  to 
point  the  reader's  attention  to  some 
translations  which  appear  in  the  volume. 
They  are  from  German  authors ;  and 
in  some  we  are  given  no  clue  to  the 
original,  so  that  criticism  must  be 
silent.  The  stanzas  of  S.  E.  Wilhel- 
mina  Von  Sassen,  are  too  different  from 
those  by  Matthisson  with  the  same  re~ 
frain,  to  please  us. 

**  Ich  denke  dein, 

Wenn  durch  den  Hain 


Die  Nachtigallrn 
Acoorde  Schallen, 
Wenn  denkit  du  meln  f "  Ac 

The  translation  from  De  la  Motte 
Fouque  is,  as  a  piece  of  English  poetry, 
even  and  good.  We  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  examining  its  merits  as  a 
translation ;  however,  we  will  take 
Faust  as  a  pledge  for  the  author's 
general  faithfulness  to  his  original. 
Few  poems  have  ever  been  so  literal 
as  his  Faustus. 

Desultory  poetic  taste  is  so  happily 
adumbrated  iu  the  following  lines,  ex- 
tracted from  a  scene  in  Fouque's  drama, 
that  we  step  out  of  our  province  as 
reviewers  of  the  translation  to  quote 
the  passage  for  the  moral  it  conveys  :— 


"  I  know  the  land  of  the  evening  sun — 
Of  the  giant  oak — of  the  cloud  and  storm— 
Whose  lakes  are  roofed  with  ice. 
Where  the  morning  rises  chill, 
And  the  night,  from  dreary  wing, 
Showers  hoar-frost  on  the  shrinking  flowers ; 
And  warriors,  clad  in  arms,  are  there 
Loud-sounding,  splendid,  heavy  arms  of  steel ; 
Swords  in  their  hands,  unlike  the  scimitar ; 
The  blade  unbent,  and  double-edged,  cuts  straight 
Into  the  faces  of  the  enemy ; 
From  the  heavy-visored  helm 
A  cloud  of  many-coloured  plumes 
Streams  in  the  playful  breeze. 
And  my  friends  wished  that  I  should  be  a  soldier, 
Already  had  I  learned  to  bend 
The  war-horse  to  my  will ; 
Already  with  an  active  arm, 
Could  sway  the  warrior's  sword  ; 
Rut,  as  I  rested  after  my  first  battle, 
There  came,  with  friendly  words,  a  gray  old  man. 
He  sate  beside  me.    From  his  lips  streamed  forth 
A  wondrous  tale.    Unceasingly  it  streamed  ; 
Holding  enchanted  my  surrendered  soul, 
'Till  the  sweet  stars  came  gemming  the  blue  sky. 
And  then  he  rose,  but  still  the  tale  continued  : 
And  on  we  wandered,  and  the  narrative 
Was  still  unfinished,  and  we  reached  the  shore ; 
I.  following  him,  unable  to  resist 
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The  magic  of  his  voice  ! 

Rapidly,  rapidly  he  went*  '• 

Rapidly,  rapidly  I  followed  him  ; 

I  threw  away  the  shield  that  burthen ed  me, 

I  threw  away  from  me  the  encumbering  sword, 

And  we  embarked,  and  still  the  tale  continued) 

All  day !  all  night !    The  moon  did  way  and  wane, 

I  cannot  tell  how  many  times,  while  be 

Was  busy  with  his  story ;  while  my  soul 

Lived  on  its  magic ;  and  I  felt  no  want 

Of  food,  or  drink,  or  sleep.  '  At  Inst  we  came 

Here  to  Hormi«das,  the  magician's  garden : 

And  when  we  reached  this  silver  rivulet, 

The  tale  was  ended— the  old  man  was  vanished. 

And  now.  for  iron  arms  I  wear 

The  soft  silk,  light  and  delicate,  / 

And  feel  no  wounds  but  those  of  Love !" — pp.  161-163. 
•  •  •  • 


We  almost  regret  that  Dr.  Anster 
allowed  the  poem  *'  On  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,"  to  form  a  part 
of  the  present  collection.  It  is  a  prize 
poem  in  blank  verso.  Prize-poems  are 
seldom  highly  prized  beyond  the  walls 
where  they  have  been  read  ;  besides, 
the  subject  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  best  treated  in  a  mure  com- 
pressed and  condensed  form  ;  never- 
theless there  are,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  passages  of  considerable  power 
scattered  throughout  the  composition. 
We  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  loss 
of  the  child  is  not  brought  forward  more 
rominently.  What  admirable  use  has 
lilton  made  of  the  infant,  where  in  a 
nearly  similar  cnse,  he  elegizes  the 
Marchioness  of  Winchester  f 

*  So  have  I  seen  aoine  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter'i  nip. 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  Mine  unhcedy  twain, 
Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flower, 
Newahot  up  from  vernal  ahower." 

«  The  Five  Oaks  of  Dallwitew  is 
translated  with  freedom  and  grace,  and 
partakes,  even  in  its  transfusion,  of  the 
characteristic  bold  romance  of  Komer's 
muse.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  expression— 

-  Bright  records  of  a  better  day," 

as  applied  to  the  oaks  ;  nor  is  there 
anv  authority  for  the  epithet  in  the 
original  line — 

**  Alt*  Zeiten  alte  treue  Zeugen." 

Bright  is  an  adjective  properly  appli- 
cable neither  to  oaks  nor  records,  as  its 
substantive.  We  fancy  that  in  using 
this  word  the  author  intended  to  con- 
vey the  clearness  of  the  testimony  ;  but 
it  is  done  awkVardly,  at  least,  if  not 
incorrectly. 

As  we  are  in  a  carping  mood,  we 


would  here  give  expression  to  oar  wish 
that  the  book  before  us  had  been 
shorter  by  two  pages.  We  could  gladly 
have  continued  to  recline  under  the 
peaceful  shade  of  the  "  Five  Oaks," 
without  having  our  reverie  interrupted 
by  the  howling  and  booting  of  the 
animals  let  loose  upon  us  in  the  **  Nur- 
sery Rhymes,"  which  immediately  fol- 
low. VVe  much  fear  that  whatever 
custom  may  have  sanctioned  in  the 
land  of  Goethe  and  Retscb,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  education  or  amusement  of 
the  wunder-kinder  of  the  fatherland,  oar 
"  march  of  intellect"  nurseries  would 
repel  with  phrenologic  horror  such 
primitive  monstrosities  as  these. 
They  teem  with  horrors  such  as 
would  be  refused  admittance  into  any 
of  those  duodecimos,  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  libraries,"  are  comprised 
all  legitimate  knowledge  for  youth  ;  and 
as  they  would  be  thus  legally 
excluded  from  the  region  of  gover- 
nesses and  go-carts  above,  so  they 
would  scarcely  gain  a  welcome  in  the 
more  adult  and  less  castigated  col- 
lection below.  Seriously,  the  Hues 
are  unfit  for  children,  and  thus  lose 
their  principal  claim  upon  our  uutice. 

With  such  objections,  which,  slight 
as  they  arc,  are  all  we  can  make,  we 
take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Anster's  volume. 
We  thought  it  our  duty  both  to  him 
and  to  the  public,  to  speak  sincerely, 
both  in  praise  and  blame.  Our  com- 
mendations are  heart-felt,  and  onr  criti- 
cism, even  where  it  appears  condemna- 
tory, is  kindly  meant,  the  author  may 
be  assured.  We  hail  with  gratitude 
the  gilt  of  a  little  work  like  this  to 
our  studies  and  boudoirs,  filled  as  they 
generally  are  with  the  outpourings  of 
the  London  press.  In  the  language 
we  have  already  used,  (see  our  last 
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r.)  we  arc  beginning  "to  collect  desirous  of  more  intimate  union  with 

our  scattered  forces,"  and  to  concen-  us.    It  will  tend  in  no  small  degree, 

trate  hpre  a  literature  and  a  comrouni-  we  are  confident,  to  smooth  the  tur- 

catin?  medium  of  our  own.  Could  we  but  bulence  of  faction,  thus  to  cast  taste 

ensure  such  contributions  as  these,  we  and  refinement  like  oil  upon  the  waters, 

might  look  to  vying  with  the  "  modern  We  have  a  natural  jealousy  of  receiv- 

Athcns"  at  no  very  distant  period.    It  in?  our  intellectual  aliment  from  hands 

should  be  the  object  of  the  thinking  not  native.     We  seize  with  avidity 

portion  of  the  public,  the  gentry,  the  and  pride  what  we  know  to  be  indi- 

aristocracy,  the  talent  of  the  land,  to  genous.    Let  us  hope  that  the  patri- 

confirm  and  strengthen  what  has  begun  otic  example  of  Dr.  Anster  will  be  fol- 

under  such  happy  auspices.    Let  them  lowed  by  all  Irish  aspirants  to  literary 

he  assured,  that  the  domestication  of  fame  ;  and  that  Xeniola  will  but  be 

intellect  will  tend  more  than  they  are  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  popu- 

a  w  are  to  unite  us  to  our  fellow-country-  lar  productions,  emanating  from  the 

men  at  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  head  and  heart  of  our  countrymen,  and 

and  to  render  those  fellow-countrymen  given  publicity  through  the  Irish  press. 


A  GLANCE  AT  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 
BY  TERENCE  O'UUARK,  A.M. 

If  there  were  any  touch  of  virtue,  or  To  describe  the  minsters  of  the  pre- 
trace  of  magnanimity  in  the  conduct  of  sent  day  adequately,  we  must  borrow 
th*  Melbourne  administration,  one  the  language  of  u  more  eloquent  pe- 
tould  hardly  help  being  moved  to  some  riod— we  must  take  the  liberty  of  ap- 
degree  of  pity  at  its  present  abjtct  eon-  plying  to  the  body  of  which  this  adini- 
dition — our  indignation  at  its  crimes  nitration  is  composed,  the  language 
might  give  way^  in  some  measure  at  used  by  an  "  illustrious  Irishman,"  re- 
least,  to  our  commiseration  of  its  spec  ting  an  individual, 
wretchedness.  But  there  is  nothing  in  .,«..«. 
this  administration  with  which  any  "  In  their  mind,  all  is  shuffling,  ambi- 
feeling  of  respect  or  sympathy  can  pos-  guous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little  ;  nothing 
sibly  be  associated.  *  Our  abhorrence  •'mp1*.  nothing  unmixed,  all  affected 
of  its  mischief,  is  inevitably  combined  ph«nness,  and  actual  dissimulation.  A 
with  disgust  at  its  meanness.    Admi-  h-teropenous  mass  ot  contradictory  quail- 

i*i  ^  •   * ;  •  f    I              l-  ties,  with  not lun<.' great  but  tWir  crimes, 

ms  rations,  like  individuals  may  be  •                *  *»         ,  .  . 

•                 ..^  and  even  those  contracted  by  the  little- 

great  even  in  their  cr,mes_»ith  a  sa-  *    ^  de 

taUlC  JPT\  tVhCre  i  -y'J^, "to  both  their  baseness  and  their  mean- 
strength,  but  this  administration  is  as  ^  ^  mHrk  them  fof  tmiton  and 

paltry,  as  it  is  pernicious.    The  eiior-  trick„lers    N      in  the  8t  lo  of  their 

moas  evil  which  it  produces  is  not  by  h     tbere  is  the  9anie  niximB  of 

the  exertion  ol  power,  but  through  the 


vicious  contrarieties.    The  most  grovel- 


abandonment  of  duty.  Even  while  we  ling  idea8f  they  convey  in  the  most  in- 
behold  the  coming  destruction,  which,  flf|ted  ian?uaKe>  gi^g  moc\.  consequence 
through  the  agency  of  these  ministers,  ^  low  Bod  utlering  quibbles  in  De- 
lias been  allowed  to  begin  its  fughttul  roic8t  w  lhut  tbeir  compositions  disgust 
progress,  we  feel  that  there  is  nothing  the  mind»  taste,  as  much  as  their  actions 
tor  great  men  to  grapple  with.  We  excite  the  soul's  abhorrence." 
cannot  fight  with  truckling  and  with  m 
treachery.  The  present  admiuistra-  These  words  fairly  describe  the  Mel- 
tion  is  a  foe,  in  the  neglect  of  which  bourne  administration — the  administra- 
tive is  ruin,  but  in  the  conflict  with  tion  which  Mr.  O'Connell  sneeringly 
which  there  is  no  glory.  Thus  the  compliments,  upon  its  disposition  to  do 
whole  character  of  public  affairs  is  de-  justice  to  Ireland.  Certainly  no  one 
graded,  and  the  honest  politician  is  knows  its  disposition  m  tter.  He  made 
obliged  to  descend  fioin  the  dignity  of  the  discovery  at  Lichfield  House.  Its 
a  soldier  of  the  state  to  the  condition  talents  he  had  known  long  before,  and 
of  a  constitutional  constable— a  watcher  gave  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  know- 
of  faithless  servants,  who  open  the  ledge,  in  his  celebrated  epistles  of  Oc- 
doors  to  robbers,  for  the  sake  ofsharing  tober,  183 t,  to  Lord  Duncannon.  Mr. 
the  spoil.  O'Connell  very  accurately  estimates 
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the  qualities  of  the  administration,  and 
uses  it  accordingly. 

But  be  ministers  what  they  may,  they 
hare  their  reward.  If  they  pocket  the 
public  money,  they  crouch  under  public 
contempt  If  they  enjoy  the  watres  of 
perfidy,  they  also  endure  the  suffering 
of  sin.  It  any  man  supposes  that, 
though  despicable,  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  so,  let  him  walk  into  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
behold  them  there.  He  cannot  be  de- 
ceived ;  he  will  see  degradation  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked  even  by  the 
pomposity  and  preposterous  self-esteem 
of  Whig- Radical  ministers.  He  will 
see  ministers  of  State  cowering  beneath 
the  lash  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  petulant  and 
flippant  volubility,  and  Under  Secre- 
taries humbly  addressing  themselves  to 
the  level  of  Mr.  Hume's  honesty,  ca- 
pacity, and  forbearance.  Is  it  in  mor- 
tal man  to  do  this  without  feeling  it  ? 
The  malignity  of  the  human  disposi- 
tion is  generally  in  proportion  to  its 
meanness,  and  can  we  suppose  that 
such  men  as  these  ministers,  do  not 
writhe  with  inward  rage,  while  en- 
deavouring to  avert  the  dull  growl  of 
the  arithmetical  member  for  Middle- 
sex, or  bearing,  in  silence,  the  sharp 
invectives  of  the  republican  member 
for  Bath  ?  Most  assuredly  they  would 
express  their  resentment  if  they  dared ; 
but  these  members,  if  their  antago- 
nists one  day,  will  be  their  supporters 
the  next.  Ministers  must  not  offend 
those  by  whose  aid  they  live.  The 
republican  phalanx  must  not  be  af- 
fronted, because  the  King's  ministers, 
though  carrying  on  monarchy  to-day,, 
and,  therefore,  supported  by  the  Con- 
servatives, will  be  engaged  in  work 
tomorrow,  which  Con>ervatives  will 
oppose,  and  which  Republicans  can 
support  without  violating  their  prin- 
ciples. Conservatives,  as  the  minis- 
ters know,  will  not  desert  their  prin- 
ciples upon  party  or  personal  grounds, 
and  therefore,  these  magnanimous  mi- 
nisters feel  it  safe  to  insult  them. — 
They  are  still  sure  of  their  support 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Throne.  But  the  republicans  they 
are  not.  so  sure  of,  and  them,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  dare  to  offend, 
even  when  their  attitude  is  the  most 
adverse. 

Nor  is  it,  I  think,  conceivable,  that  any 
convenient  cloud  of  self-conceit  should 
fo  entirely  shut  out  a  view  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  from  these  ministers,  as 
to  free  them  from  the  sting  of  that 
contempt  of  their  measures  and  them- 
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selves,  with  which  public  sentiment  is 
imbued.  Does  any  one  deny  that'this 
is  true  ?  Let  him  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  source  there  is  of  public 
sentiment  in  which  this  contempt  may 
not  be  traced.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
public  journals,  and  at  some  public 
meetings,  certain  measures  of  ministers 
are  applauded.  But  examine  a  little 
farther — look  into  the  ground  of  that 
applause,  and  you  will  see  how  cer- 
tainly contempt  is  associated  with  it, 
and  how  likely  the  applause  is  to  be 
merely  poHtic,  while  the  contempt  is 
genuine  and  personal.  The  republican 
Dissenters,  and  the  political  Romanists, 
for  example,  applaud  ministerial  mea- 
sures, when  they  are  favorable  to  re- 
publicanism, and  hostile  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  They  applaud 
ministers,  when  ministers  act  as  their 
tools.  This  they  may  do  without 
having  any  respect  for  ministers,  and 
whenever  ministers  cease  to  be  their 
tools,  the  real  nature  of  the  applause 
and  the  support  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Republicans  is  soon  made 
manifest.  Consider  the  gracious  open- 
ing of  Mr.  Roebuck's  speech  on  Cana- 
dian affairs — a  speech  to  which  no 
minister  attempted  a  reply.  44  A  few 
nights  since,"  said  he — 

"  A  few  nignts  since,  in  the  very  place 
I  now  stand,  I  found  myself  advocating, 
in  conjunction  with  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, justice  to  Ireland.  'I  did  so,  and  1 
would  fain  have  hoped  that  they  did  so— . 
not  in  obedience  to  any  pressing  exigency 
—not  for  the  sake  of  present  expediency — 
but  in  accordance  with  great,  lasting,  and 
universal  principles  of  legislation — with 
those  principles  which  teach  us  that  if  we 
desire  the  people  to  be  well  governed,  we 
must  allow  them  to  govern  themselves 
This  hope,  however,  has  been  raised  only 
to  be  disappointed — a  week  has  not  paw] 
before  my  illusion  has  been  destroyed, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  see  that  we  hi 
vain  desire  such  conduct  from  men  in 
office  amongst  us,  for  they  have  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  courage  to  be  con- 
sistent." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  radicals. 
How  much,  then,  is  their  applause 
worth  to  the  ministers,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  intelligently  jud^e? 
That  for  which  they  are  applauded  is, 
it  seems,  the  practical  promotion  of  the 
principle  of  self-government,  or,  5n 
other  words,  the  principle  that  the 
people  shall  govern  the  people.  With 
profound  deference  to  that  most  im- 
petuous radical  philosopher,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, 1  take  leave  to  declare  my  opi- 

* 
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,  that  his  "principle"  is  neither  *  different  sort  of  representatives  from 

more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  those  which  the  House  of  Commons 

the  thing  called  "  nonsense."     Most  now  exhibits. 

certainly,  however,  as  he  himself  will  It  is  upon  the  representatives  of  the 

admit,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  the  new-made  boroughs  that  the  preseut 

constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  ministers  depend  for  their  parliamen- 

land,  even  as  altered  by  that  act  of  the  tary  strength.    These  representatives 

legislature,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  for-  are  generally  men  of  coarse  and  conn* 

mality  or  of  derision,  is  similarly  de-  dent  minds,  who  have  begun  to  study 

scribed  as  an  act  for  the  «  Reform"  of  their  political  books  of  practice,  some- 

the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  what  late  in  life.    They  appear  in  the 

Reform  indeed  I    But  let  that  pass— I  political  worid  possessing  power  with- 

know  what  many  good  men  and  true  out  generosity,  and  age  without  expe- 

intended  it  should  be,  and  for  that  rience.    They  take  up  specious  theo- 

cause  I  hold  my  hand.    The  end  to  ries,  founded  upon  a  low  conception  of 

which  I  mean  to  come  is  this,  and  it  utility,  and  measured  perhaps  by  the 

defies  contradiction  by  any  one  who  commonest  rules  of  vulvar  arithmetic, 

will  use  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  tell  the  Their  views  are  neither  elevated  by 

truth — there  is  scarcely  any  public  sup-  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  nor  corrected 

port  of  this  administration,  except  on  by  a  mature  contemplation  of  public 

the  part  of  men  who  openly  avow  po-  affairs.    They  are  stubborn  without 

Htical  objects,  which  they  as  openly  any  sense  of  the  dignity  of  persever- 

declare  that  these  ministers  are  afraid  ance.    They  are  not  shocked  at  low 

to  avow.    How  does  this  differ  from  contrivance.  They  are  easily  flattered, 

contempt?  They  are  fond  of  the  appearance  of 

But  ministers  are  upheld  by  the  power.     They  are  jealous  of  those 

favorable  verdict  of  the  House  of  Com-  above  them  —  harsh    and  unfeeling 

mons.    This  may  be  true  to  the  letter,  towards  those  below  them.    They  are 

but  no  further.    I  wish  to  see  this  not  gentlemen  in  soul,  nor  anything 

matter  put  upon  its  right  footing.    In  like  it. 

the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  said  of  Of  such  men  is  the  ministerial  body 

the  present  power  of  the  lower  house,  in  the  House  of  Commons  composed. 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  spirit  which  There  are  a  very  few  of  the  old  race  of 

prevails  in  it  as  any  thing  like  a  per-  English  country  gentlemen  who  still 

manent  spirit.    It  does  not  sympathise  vote  with  them  ;  and  that  small  number 

the  heart  of  the  nation.    The  is  continually  growing  smaller.  The 


mighty  change  produced  by  the  "  Re-  men  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 

form"  act  is  yet  in  its  infancy.    That  are  the  ministerialists :  the  rest  of  the 

new  system  is  still  acting,  and  will  for  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the 

some  years  yet  to  come,  be  acting  Republicans  and  the  Conservatives ; 

upon  circumstances  which  grew  up  of  one  class,  who  would  uproot  and 

and  attained  their  force  and  their  di-  destroy  the  church,  in  order  that  "  the 

rection  under  a  different  system.    The  people  might  govern  themselves,"  in 

representation  of  many  of  the  large  matters  of  religion,  upon  "  the  volun- 

towns  is  enjoyed  as  the  reward  of  the  tary  principle,**  and  would  also  uproot 

agitation  which  was  found  useful  in  the  and  destroy  the  monarchy,  and  the 

demolition  of  the  old  system.    Old  aristocracy,  in  order  that  u  the  people 

enmities  are  still  at  work,  or  the  habits  might  govern  themselves,"  through 

which  grew  out  of  them  are  still  ope-  the  sole  instrumentality  of  the  House 

rating,  when  the  grievances,  real  or  of  Commons — of  another  class,  who 

supposed,  which  gave  rise  to  these  would  uphold  the  church  and  the 

enmities,  are  gone  for  ever.    A  few  monarchy,  upon  principles  of  religious 

years,  ten  or  a  dozen,  perhaps,  must  and  political  duty — principles  for  the 

alter  all  this.    We  know  what  an  al-  sake  of  which  they  maintain,  that  all 

teration  the  two  years  between  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be  made,  and  which 

first  and  second  general  elections  under  it  cannot  be  expedient  to  forego, 

the  Reform  Act  produced.   In  Ireland  Of  these  two  parties  the  views  and 

the  trade  of  agitation  is  always  kept  objects  are  at  least  intelligible,  and 

up,  let  what  will  happen,  and  the  con-  their  conduct  is  consistent  with  these 

tinuing  cause  will  produce  a  continued  objects.     Whether  they  support  or 

effect ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  oppose  the  administration,  these  two 

the  Dissenters,  the  case  is  different,  parties  remain  true  to  their  principles. 

As  agitation,  and  the  old  promoters  of  When  the  minister  proposes  any  mea- 

it,  die  away,  we  may  expect  a  very  sure  the  teudency  of  which  is^to  un- 
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dermine  established  institutions  in 
church  and  state,  he  is  sure  to  find  the 
Republicans  with  him,  and  the  Con- 
servatives a.«rainst  him  ;  when  he  ven- 
tures to  uphold  these  institutions  the 
circumstances  are  reversed — he  has  the 
support  of  the  Conservatives,  while  he 
is  obliged  to  endure  the  loud  re- 
proaches and  the  hostile  votes  of  the 
republicans.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
observed,  that 'as  the  general  character 
of  ministerial  policy  is  destructive, 
there  is  a  general  and  pervading  sym- 
pathy between  miuisters  and  the "  re- 
publicans, and  the  latter  are  uniformly 
depended  upon  for  succour  when  the 
question  in  controversy  concerns  the 
existence  of  the  administration.  It  is 
only  now  and  then,  during  some  acci- 
dental extravagance  of  virtue,  that  the 
Whig  ministers  of  the  king  are  found 
to  oppose  the  decided  enemies  of  the 
established  monarchical  government* 

The  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
servative and  the  democratic  parties 
proceed,  are,  as  I  have  said,  broad, 
plain,  and  intelligible.  They  are  also 
directly  contrary  the  one  to  the  other; 
and,  consequently,  whether  supporting 
or  opposing  the  minister,  these  two 
parties  are  always  found  on  opposite 
sides.  But,  in  the  ministerial  policy, 
there  is  no  intelligible  principle,  except 
it  be  that  of  yielding  to  clamor  and  in- 
timidation, what  they  refuse  upon  any 
other  plea  that  may  be  submitted  to 
them.  That  which  men  of  prin- 
ciple hold  to  be  true  or  false,  in  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
they  regard  as  affairs  to  be  determined 
by  time,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
day.  The  principle  of  the  appropria- 
tion clause,  whicn  they  scouted  inJJune, 
1804,  they  adopted  in  January,  1835  ; 
the  principles  which,  in  February,  1837, 
they  affirm  to  be  just,  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  they  deny  in  March,  1837.  to 
be  just  with  respect  to  Canada.  The 
principle  of  vole  by  ballot,  which  they 
now  oppose,  they  hint,  that,  by  and  by, 
they  may,  perhaps,  think  it  proper  to 
support.  With  them,  right  or  wrong  de- 
pends upon  the  facility  with  which  right 
may  be  maintained,  or  the  difficulty 
with  which  wrong  may  be  rented. 
Every  thing  is  right  which  must  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  them  in  their 
places.  That  alone  is  admitted  to  be 
wrong  which  they  have  power  to  resist 
Make  resistance  difficult,  swell  the  po- 
pular clamor,  increase  the  popular  agi- 
tation, be  very  violent,  and  do  every 
thing  which  should  disentitle  a  claimant 
to  regard  in  the  sight  of  a  well-prin- 
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cipled  government,  and  wrong  become* 
right.  The  old  opinion  is  given  up — 
any  thing,  every  thing  is  given  up,  ex- 
cept place ! 

To  do  these  ministers  justice,  how- 
ever,  let  it  be  admitted  that  within  a 
few  days,  they  have  Temoved  one  o!  the 
grounds  on  which  previously  they  were 
justly  charged  with  inconsistency.  Up 
to  the  present  session  of  parliament,  a 
great  difference  was  observable  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
England  and  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland, 
the  church  was  comparatively  weak,  and 
surrounded  by  turbulent,  "implacable 
foes.  The  government,  whose  legiti- 
mate business  is  protection,  threw  the 
weight  of  its  influence  upon  the  side 
of  persecution,  and  therein  acted  upon 
its  usual  system  of  siding  with  the 
party  which  seems,  for  the  time,  the 
strongest,  wholly  regardless  not  only 
of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  case,  hut 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  which,  in  the 
persecution  of  the  church,  was  habitu- 
ally violated.  In  England,  the  church 
was  strong,  and  in  spite  of  dissent,  the 
still  paramount  religious  interest;  every 
where  commanding  respect,  and  inter- 
woven in  many  ways,  with  the  most 
permanent  interests  of  property  and 
legal  right.  The  minister  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack  this  establishment,  and 
every  step  taken  with  regard  to  it,  was 
taken  in  concert  with  the  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  church.  Within  these 
few  days,  this  favorable  consideration 
of  the  church  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned.  So  lately  as 
last  June,  the  leading  minister  of  the 
crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
clared in  emphatic  terms,  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  abolish  church  rates  in 
England  without  an  equivalent,  and 
that  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  that 
equivalent  from  the  property  of  the 
church.  The  pressure  from*  without 
which  has  since  occurred,  however — 
the  clamor  and  the  menaces  of  the 
radical  dissenters,  have  altered  the 
wrong  of  last  June  into  right.  The 
government  says  now,  that  it  is  right 
to  take  an  equivalent  for  church  rates 
from  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  church  ;  nay, 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  the  church 
commission  has  decided  as  to  financial 
possibilities,  the  government  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  parliament  of  as  direct 
spoliation,  as  could  have  been  expected 
had  it  been  the  church  in  Ireland 
which  was  the  object  of  their  care. 
Both  branches  of  the  church  now  re- 
ceive equal  measure  at  the  hands  of 
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hn  Majesty's  government.  The  go- 
vernment 19  now  on  terms  of  open  hos- 
tility with  both,  and  the  consequence, 
I  opine,  will  be,  that  the  government, 
though  leagued  with  all  that  is  irreli- 
gious and  rapacious,  deuiocratical  and 
devilish  in  the  whole  country,  will  find 
itself  the  weaker  in  the  contest.  All 
depended  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  church  should  meet  this 
ntternpt  at  its  immediate  spoliation, 
and  ultimate  destruction.  They  have 
met  the  attempt  promptly,  seriously, 
and  vigorously,  and  England  will  rise 
in  their  behalf  against  the  government. 
Lord  Melbourne  perceived  this  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  remarks  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  upon  the  plan. 


The  rage  which  the  noble  lord  exhi- 
bited was  very  sincere  ;  for  he  felt  that 
by  that  speech  his  days,  as  a  minister, 
were  numbered.  As  to  his  manner, 
whoever  ha*  seen  a  detected  cheat, 
striving  by  outrageous  conduct  to  turn 
attention  from  the  investigation  of  his 
crime  to  the  repression  of  his*  insolence, 
may  imagine  it.  Description  could  not 
do  it  justice. 

At  this  hour,  the  administration  is  as 
a  tottering  wall,  and  like  a  broken 
hedge.  Down  it  will  go,  and  no 
honest  man  will  be  Sony  f*r  its  fall. 
Its  members  are  a  disgrace  even  to  the 
party  of  which  they  are  at  the  head. 

T.  O'R. 

St.  G\\e*\  March  13,  1837. 
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SHERIDAN 
* 

The  verv  name  of  Sheridan  brings 
with  it  a  host  of  affecting  and  interest- 
ing recollections.  It  carries  us  back 
to  a  time  which  presents  many  curious 
contrasts  with  the  present.  Of  these, 
many  are  favourable  to  our  time,  some 
the  contrary.  Old  prejudices  have 
worn  away,  and  new  ones  have  sprung 
up.  Pillars  have  drooped  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
the  good  old  times  have  passed  away, 
never  to  return.  But  knowledge  and 
the  power  which  it  brings  forth  have 
increased.  A  revolution  hath  gone 
the  round  of  that  cycle,  which  nations 
often  mistake  for  progress ;  because 
arts  and  sciences  advance  while  man 
stands  comparatively  still.  We  now 
travel  on  better  roads,  we. cross  the 
channel  easier,  faster,  and  safer.  We 
have  more  books  and  cheaper ;  our 
streets  are  finer  and  better  lighted. 
We  are  more  numerous  ;  we  are  safer 
from  the  assassin  on  the  road  and  the 
duellist  in  the  hall.  We  have  Scott 
and  BjTon.  Laplace  and  Cuvier  ;  with 
the  myriad  stars  that  follow  in  their 
train ;  and  the  Few  who  for  size  and 
brightness  cm  be  mistaken  for  their 
peers.  And  y<*t  the  clays  of  chival- 
ric  honor ;  of  unaffected  patriotism ;  of 
old  hospitality  that  was  a  religion ; 
of  oratory  that  rivalled  ancient  Greece; 
of  social  wit  that  adorned  tlte  inter- 
course of  the  educated  ;  of  refinement 
that  gave  literature  a  fascination  ;  of 
terse  and  beautiful  simplicity,  which 
made  poetry  the  language  of  nature 
and  the  heart :  have  disappeared,  and 
left   no   trace   behind.     There  is, 
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we  know,  an  imputation  of  feebleness 
in  the  love  of  past  associations  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  admitted  that  the  laudator  tern- 
ports  acti  is  seldom  untouched'  by  the 
rust  of  time  ;  but  the  truth  must 
be  spoken.  The  spirit  which  sheds 
a  refined  grace  over  the  memory  of 
Burke,  and  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith, 
and  Johnson,  the  dinners  of  Reynolds, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Club,  as  we  • 
look  on  them  afar,  from  our  own  pre- 
tending age — all  are  of  the  past. 

At  the  very  period  of  transition,  from 
the  past  to  the  present  of  these  two 
different  stages  of  English  soeietv,  came 
Sheridan,  the  last,  and  n<»t  least,  bril- 
liant light.  The  last  of  the  dnmati«t«. 
among  the  !a*t  of  the  wits  of  that  elder 
and  purer  school.  Not  more  de*<  rv- 
inir  of  the  place  which  tiis  renins  must 
obtain  among  ti»ose  whose  names  are 
honorable  to  this  country,  th  »n  ufford- 
ing  the  attraction  of  an  eventful,  che- 
quered, and  instructive  history ;  over- 
flowing both  with  incentive  and  warn- 
ing to  those  who  read  it  as  biography 
should  be  read,  with  studious  self-ap- 
plication ;  and  abundant  in  that  more 
profound  and  difficult  application  by 
which  the  life  of  the  individual  dimly 
reflects  the  spirit  and  form  of  his  gene- 
ration. 

We  have,  at  the^hazard  of  being 
measured  with  our  own  standard,  pre- 
mised these  reflections,  simply  because 
they  are^the  feelings  which  have  been 
suggested  by  our  study  for  this  sketch. 
But  in  the  life  we  are  now  to  present 
to  our  reader,  the  events  are  too  many 
and  our  space  too  limited  to  permit  of 
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much  of  that  detail  which  we  doubt  and  authors,  and  still 
not  many  will  desire.  We  have  gleaned  quarrels  with  the  town, 
our  facts  from  many  sources  ;  but  of  It  was  no  small  feature  of  the  time, 
these  most  were  imperfect,  and  often  that  a  dramatic  taste  reigned.  The 
hard  to  reconcile.  We  shall  check  theatres  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
our  facts  and  dates  from  Mr.  Moore's  knowledge  and  attention  of  every  rank, 
ample  work,  of  which  the  documentary  Theatrical  criticism  occupied  no  small 
authority  claims  general  trust.  Fairness  place  in  the  conversation  of  the  refined 
requires  of  us  to  add,  that  Mr  Moore  and  the  polished  circles ;  and  as  the 
is  responsible  for  no  more  than  we  rage  for  dramatic  entertainment  was 
shall  give  in  the  form  of  extract  from  popular,  opinion  and  zeal  were  pro- 
his  b<K>k,  as  we  have  in  a  few  instances  pagated  in  every  direction,  in  a  man- 
differed  from  his  fact,  and  in  none  ner  and  with  a  force  now  little  to 
adopted  his  comment — so  much  is  due  be  understood.  The  incidents,  cha- 
to  a  writer  who  has  saved  us  from  much  racters,  and  language  of  the  piece  of 
uncertainty.  One  thing  more  we  must  the  season,  or  the  merits  of  the  reigning 
premise — that  our  desire  to  present  a  favorite,  were  alike  the  favorite  theme 
correct  outline  of  Sheridan's  mind,  and  of  the  scholar,  and  the  gossip  of  the 
trace  the  progress  of  iu  formation,  unlettered.  This,  on  a  larger  neld,  like 
ha*  led  us  into  a  minuter  analysis  of  London,  might  be  comparatively  tri- 
causes,  than  it  is  our  intention  to  fling  in  its  effects ;  but  the  impulse  of 
continue  further  than  this  object  re-  individual  feeling,  which  soon  wastes  iu 
quires.  force  on  the  large  surface  of  a  populous 

Of  Sheridan's  family  much  interest-  city,  may  in  a  provincial  town — and 
ing  information  might  be  collected  Dublin  was  little  more — give  birth  to 
from  various  sources.  It  appears  to  incidents  of  a  kind,  little  to  be  anuci- 
have,  possessed  and  transmitted,  so  far  pated  from  the  cause.  Of  these  one 
at  least  as  it  may  be  traced,  the  dis-  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the 
tinction  of  talent.  Thomas  Sheridan  means  of  an  intimacy  which  led  to  his 
was  the  friend,  companion,  and  corres-  union  with  Miss  Frances  Chamberleyoe, 
pondent  of  Swift,  with  whom  he  con-  who  wrote  an  able  pamphlet  in  his  de- 
tracted an  intimacy  in  1715.  He  kept  fence.  This  lady  has  still  higher  claims 
a  school  in  Capel-street,  and  was  a  per-  on  our  notice.  She  produced  among  se- 
son  of  some  learning,  much  humour,  veral  other  writings,**  Sidney  Biddulph,' 
abounding  io  careless  good-nature,  and  a  novel  which  was  much  admired  in  its 
singularly  devoid  of  worldly  prudence,  day,  and  still  approved  by  the  praise 
His  companionship  became  lor  a  long  of  those  who  have  read  it.  Her  tale 
time  necessary  to  Swift,  who  in  return  of*'  Nourjahad"  is  still  popular,  as  per- 
did  him  many  kind  offices,  and  made  haps  the  best  production  of  its  kind, 
him  often  the  partner,  aud  occasionally  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore, 
the  butt  of  his  coarse  humours — not  commemorates  her  in  the  enthusiastic 
without  sometimes  being  paid  in  kind,  expression,  M  I  once  or  twice  met  his 
The  history  of  their  friendship  is  not  mother;  she  was  quite  celestial ;  both 
highly  flattering  to  either — exhibiting  her  virtues  and  her  genius  were  higl'lv 
the  folly  of  Sheridan,  and  the  unfeeling  esteemed  by  Robert  Sumner.* 
hardness  of  Swift,  who  treated  him  Of  these  riots,  another  is  detailed 
harshly  in  his  distress.  by  Mr.  Prior,  as  being  the  means  of 

His  third  son,  Thomas  also,  was  the  driving  him  from  Dublin.  Several  ac* 

father  of  Richard  Rrinsley,  the  subject  tive-minded  youths  of  Trinity  College, 

of  this  sketch.    He  is  known  as  an  zealous  as  active  youth  is  ever  found 

actor  of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  a  to  be,  in  playing  the  game  of  life  on  a 

learned  philologist,  and  the  friend  of  little  scale*  among  other  more  ordinary 

Dr.  Johnson.    He  took  his  degree  in  demonstrations  of  youthful  public  spirit, 

Dublin,  and  by  the  advice  of  Swift,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  reform  the 

turned  his  attention  to  the  art  of  de-  stage.    At  the  head  of  these  wis 

clamation.    In  1743  he  commenced  Burke*  then  as  after  14 the  first  awn 

his  career  as  an  actor,  in  the  theatre  every  where.**    This  temper  perhap* 

in  Smock-alley,  of  which  he  became  received  its  impulse,  from  the  refu*ii 

the  manager.    He  paid  a  greater  at-  of  a  play,  offered  by  a  juvenile  friend  of 

tentiou  than  was  quite  pleasing  to  the  his,  and  the  project  of  **  establishing 

reform  of  the  stage,  and   was  fre-  taste  in  spite  of  Sheridan's  arrogance, 

quently  involved  in  disputes  with  actors  or  his  tasteless  adherents,"  became  the 

•  Boswell's  Johnson,  VoL  IV»  801« 
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object  of  active  determination.    They  Hie  result  we  lave  mentioned,  on 
were  resolved  to  "  establish  Irish  pro-  the  authority  of  Mr.  Prior  ;  yet  a  con- 
ductions iu  the  place  of  the  English  siderable  time  must  have  first  elapsed, 
trash  comedies,  and  French  frippery  of  In  the  year  1751,  four  years  after 
dances  and  harlequins,  which  have  this  period,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
been  the  public  entertainments  of  this  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch, 
winter."*    Animated  by  this  sage  re-  was  born  at   No.  12,  Dorset-street, 
solution,  the  youthful  reformers  were  Dublin.    At  seven  he  was  sent  to  Mr. 
easily  laid  hold  of  by  one  of  those  ad-  Whyte's  academy,  iu  G  ration-street, 
venturers,  who  are  always  to  be  found  He  passed  but  one  year  in  this  euii- 
loitering  about  the  avenues  of  literature,  nent  school;  nor  is  he  to  be  num- 
It  is  often  the  character  of  such  per-  bered  among  those  who  could  with 
sons  to  be  embittered  and  trained  to  Mr.  Moore  reflect  his  honors  on  this 
mischief  by  repeated  failure,  and  to  seek  worthy  source.     Sheridan  was  too 
from  intrigue  that  low  success  which  young  and  too  early  removed  to  have 
they  have  failed  to  attain  by  genius  fairly  tested  those  instructions  to  which 
and  industry.    At  that  time,  when  the  so  many  able  men  have  looked  back 
literary  public  was  comparatively  small,  with  grateful  recollection.    A  letter 
and  the  intercourse  of  men  of  letters  from  his  mother,  speaking  of  him  and 
more  free  and  public,  it  was  compara-  his  brother  Charles,  says :  "  two  such 
tively  easy  to  organise  an  extensive  impenetrable  dunces  I  never  met  with.7* 
confederacy.    The  coffee-bouses  were  The  words  have  been  noticed  as  a 
centres  of  opinion,  and  they  whose  sentence  of  his  teachers ;  who  doubt- 
writings  had  little  circulation,  could  less  might  have  confirmed  them  from  ex- 
yet  send  round  the  firebrand  of  a  sen-  perience.   But  the  sentence  of  duluess 
tence,  and  scatter  rumours  and  opinions  appears  to  have  been  rather  prema- 
— the  u  ambiguas  voces"  of  party  ma-  turely  hazarded,  at  so  early  an  age, 
lice.   Such  a  person  was  Dr.  Hiffer-  and  from  so  brief  a  trial.    The  error 
nan,  tt  who  with  some  learning  and  is  very  common,  and  therefore  worth 
conversational  talents,  assume  Titera-  our  notice.  It  arises  from  confounding 
ture  as  a  profession,  but  do  it  no  the  faculties  of  the  human  intellect, 
honor."    He  is  described  by  Dennis,  Aptness  to  learn  may  indicate  the 
in  the  letter  above  cited  from  Mr.  future  scholar,  and  a  love  of  study  be 
Prior,  as  "  one  Dr.  Hiffenian,  a  poet,  a  sign  of  future  industry  ;  but  they  in- 
philosopher,  and  play-wright,  in  the  dicate  no  more — the  scholar  may  be  a 
town,  who,  stirred  up  by  hatred  to  dull  pedant,  "deep  versed  in  books,  and 
Sheridan  as  a  manager,  and  as  we  shallow  in  himself."    The  proverbial 
suspect,  by  the  rejection  of  a  play  he  idleness  and  waywardness  of  wit,  might 
offered  to  the  stage,  is  purposed  to  as  well  be  looked  for  from  the  steadiness 
pull  down  and  oppose  that  tyrant's  of  the  child.    One  disposition  or  one 
pride.       By   his  acquaintance  with  faculty  is  not  likely  to  grow  up  into 
Victor.f  this  Hiffernan  got  the  reading  another  entirely  distiuct.    The  poet, 
of  the  Lawsuit"   This  was  most  pro-  the  metaphysician,  the  wit,  are  the  re- 
bably  the  play  of  Brennan,  Burke's  suits  of  a  mental  conformation,  mostly 
friend.  This  Hiffenian  began  by  prais-  different  from  the  industrious  commen- 
ing  extravagantly,  and  the  effort  coin-  tator  ;  and  mostly  exhibiting  talents 
menced  to  force  it  on  the  stage,  by  the  quite  distinct  in  kind  from  the  clever- 
twofold  resource  of  a  party,  and  the  ness  of  the  well-taught  school-boy  ;  and 
iress.    Burke  wrote  a  paper,  which  though  these  are  sufficiently  consistent 
ad  an  active  sale  ;  this  was  followed  to  be  in  some  splendid  instances  found 
by  an  •*  Expostulation  from  Punch,"  by  together,  yet  it  is  a  combination  which 
Hiffernan — the  object  oi  which  was  to  does  not  often  happen.    The  extra- 
set  Sheridan  iu  an  absurd  light.    A  ordinary  promise  of  a  child  in  one  re- 
periodical  paper,  carried  on  by  Burke,  spect,  thus  affords  no  infereucc  as  to 
"  in  order  to  correct  what  he  and  his  another  ;  the  observed  talent  may,  with 
Young  friends  considered  irregular,  or  due  care  improve,  and  having  made  a 
improper,  in  the  management  of  the  prodigy  of  the  child,  be  after  all  little 
Dublin  theatre,"  was  an  active  and  noted  in  the  man.    How  the  idleness 
e  fficient  weapon  and  the  tempest  ga-  of  the  boy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
thered  fast  over  the  theatre.  compensated  by  the  strenuous  exertion 

•  Letter  of  Rev.  William  Dennis,  one  of  the  party,  quoted  from  Prior's  Gold- 
smith, ii.  315. 

f  Then,  it  is  believed,  prompter  of  the  Dublin  Theatre. 
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of  later  years,  we  shall  presently  have 
much  occasion  to  uoiice. 

It  may  here  be  seasonable  to 
notice  the  "influence  which  early  asso- 
ciations connected  witlt  the  fetage,  at 
this  time  of  his  life,  must  have  had 
in  forming  the  early  dispositions  of 
Sheridan  ;  congenial  as  such  must  have 
been  to  his  nature  and  genius.  His 
fathers  house  was,  of  course,  the  centre 
of  theatrical  attraction  ;  and  the  early 
sprightliness  of  his  temper — his  inborn 
wit — disposition  to  observe,  and  ani- 
mated social  tendencies — must  all  have 
met  their  early  impulse  and  exercise 
among  the  habits  and  meetings  of  a 
gay,  witty,  and  dissipated  class.  The 
conversation  that  most  frequently  met 
his  ear,  must  have  related  to  plays  and 
players,  and  the  things  that  concern 
the  stage.  His  father  professedly  a 
critic  of  dramatic  effect — his  mother 
a  dramatic  writer  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion— the  circle  iu  which  they  moved, 
theatrical  —  the  spirit  of  the  day 
tending  to  exalt  the  stage — we  may 
well,  without  being  accused  of  spe- 
culation, infer  that  deep  and  abiding 
impressions  were  made  on  his  fancy. 
And  such  may  be  traced  through  his 
life.  One  remark  more  will  conclude 
a  period  of  which  we  find  little  notice 
among  our  authorities.  There  is  a 
high  probability  that,  as  his  infant 
mind  developed  in  such  a  circle — its 
first  associations  were  likely  to  be 
those  of  the  drama.  The  effect  of  the 
passage — the  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter— the  development  of  the  plot — 
must  not  only  have  been  forced  on  his 
attention,  but  even  awakened  his  feel- 
ing and  his  fancy,  and  called  forth  a 
spirit  of  observation,  adapted  to  the 
drama. 

From  the  same  causes  may  be 
easily  traced,  the  dramatic  spirit  in 
action  and  feeling,  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  conduct  and  adventures 
of  Sheridan's  youth.  His  turn  for 
what  is  called 14  sentiment ;"  his  anxious 
desire  for  "effect;"  his  love  of  mys- 
tery (partly  dun  to  other  causes) ;  his 
romantic  spirit,  easily  distinguished 
from  his  natural  temper  ;  these  are  all 
in  him,  more  or  less,  a  development  of 
early  impressions,  on  a  peculiarly  im- 

Eressible  mind.  These  remarks  have 
een  suggested  to  us,  by  the  opportu- 
nities we  have,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, had  of  observing  persons  under 
circumstances  nearly  the  same,  ami 
they  seem  to  us  to  throw  an  interest- 
ing reflection  on  the  sketch  before  us. 
/flier   remaining  a  year  at  Mr. 


Whyte's,  Sheridan  was,  with  his  bro- 
ther, removed  to  England  to  their  pa- 
rents, who  had  in  the  meantime  settled 
there  :  and  soon  after.  ( 1 762,)  he  was 
sent  to  Harrow — while  his  brother, 
Charles,  was  kept  to  be  instructed  at 
home.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  have  at- 
tributed this  arrangement  to  some  opi- 
nion of  the  superior  talent  of  Charles  : 
we  should  have  drawn  the  opposite 
inference  ;  but  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  his  mother's  settles  this  point : 

"  Dick  has  been  at  Harrow,  since 
Christmas,  as  he  will  probably  fall  into 
a  bustling  life,  we  have  a  mind  to  ac- 
custom him  to  shift  for  himself. — 
Charles's  domestic  and  sedentary  turn 
is  best  suited  for  a  home  eduoition." 

**  Here,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  he  was  re- 
markable only  as  a  very  idle,  careless,  bat 
at  the  same  time,  engaging  boy,  who  con- 
trived to  win  the  affection,  and  even  ad- 
miration, of  the  whole  school,  both  mat- 
ters and  pupils,  by  the  mere  charm  of  bit 
frank  and  genial  manners,  and  by  the  oc- 
casional gleams  of  superior  intellect, 
which  broke  through  all  the  indolence 
and  indifference  of  his  character. n 

At  this  time  Dr.  Robert  Sumner 
was  head-master  at  Harrow,  and  the 
well-known  Dr.  Parr  one  of  the  under- 
masters.      These    eminent  persons 

3uickly  perceived  the  indications  of 
le  girted  intellect ;  and  exerted  them- 
selves with  assiduous  and  kindly  zeal 
to  conauer  that  idle  and  vivacious 
spirit,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
deficiencies  in  learning.  Mr.  Moore 
has  preserved  in  a  letter  from  Parr  an 
interesting  notice  of  his  schooKduvs— 
we  select  some  graphic  and  maikin<r 
sentences  : — 

"  His  eye,  his  countenance,  his  gene- 
ral manner,  were  striking.  His  answw 
to  any  common  question  were  prompt  and 
acute.  We  knew  the  esteem,  and  e»en 
admiration,  which,  somehow  or  other,  all 
his  school-fellows  felt  for  him.  He  was 
mischievous  enough,  but  his  pranks  were 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness,  which  delighted  Sumner  and 
myself.  I  had  much  talk  with  him  about 
his  apple-loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  ail 
the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
taxed,  and  some  of  the  lower  boys  were 
employed  to  furnish  it  I  threatened, 
but  without  asperity,  to  trace  the  depre- 
dators, through  his  associates,  up  to  their 
leader.  He,  with  perfect  good-humoor, 
set  me  at  defiance,  and  f  never  amid 
brinfir  the  charge  home  to  him.  All  boy* 
and  all  masters  were  pleased  with  him» — 
I  often  praised  him  as  a  lad  of  great  t» 
lenu, — often  exhorted  him  to  use  then 
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well ;  but  my  exhortations  were  fruitless. 
I  take  for  granted  that  his  taste  was  si- 
lently improved,  and  that  he  knew  well 
th«  hUle  which  ha  did  know. N 

We  can  afford  one  more  extract  from 
a  subsequent  communication  from  the 
same  authority  ;  though  referring  to  a 
later  period,  it  bears  on  the  same  point 
sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose — 

<<  In  the  later  periods  of  his  life, 
Richard  did  not  cast  behind  him  classical 
reading.  He  spoke  copiously  and  power- 
fully about  Cicero.  He  had  read,  and 
he  had  understood  the  four  orations  of 
Demosthenes  read  aud  taught  in  our  pub- 
Ik  schools.  He  was  at  home  in  Virgil 
and  in  Horace.  I  cannot  speak  positively 
about  Homer; — but  I  am  very  mire  that 
he  read  the  Iliad  now  and  then  ;  not  as  a 
professed  scholar  would  do,  critically,  but 
with  all  the  strong  sympathies  of  h  poet 
reading  a  poet.  Richard  did  not  and 
could  not  forget  what  he  once  knew,  but 
his  path  to  knowledge  was  bis  own, — his 
steps  were  noiseless, — his  progress  whs 
scarcely  felt  by  himself, — his  movements 
were  rapid  but  irregular." 

He  continued  at  Harrow  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  removed 
to  London,  where  his  father  then  re- 
sided. Here  he  continued,  under  the 
private  tuition  of  Mr.  Lewis  Kerr,  an 
Irish  gentleman :  received  lessons  in 
riding,  fencing :  and  in  English  gram- 
roar  and  oratory  from  his  father.  From 
his  father's  instructions  lie  derived 
little  or  no  advantage.  He  was  pro- 
Wnblv  not  sensible  of  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  them  :  to  the  spriarhtli- 
neas  and  vivacity  of  his  intellectual  and 
physical  temperament,  they  must  have 
been  insupportaldy  dull.  His  taste  by 
this  time  must  have  grown  beyond  the 
•mall  though  clever  pedantry  of  his  fa- 
ther's mind  :  and  he  was  already,  though 
in  secrecy,  entering  on  the  dazzling  but 
perilous  course,  which  gave  to  his  after- 
day  its  mingled  splendour  and  gloom. 
Fancy,  sentiment,  and  passion  were  the 
threads  of  his  fame  and  fate,  and  they 
were  already  mingling  in  the  web.  * 
A  variety  of  causes  were,  as  usually 
happens,  working  together  to  reform 
the  gay  idler  into  the  anxious  and  am- 
bitious student.  The  genius  of  our 
dramatist  was,  at  this  period,  passing 
through  a  stage  of  which  least  is  ever 
to  be  traced,  and  most  to  be  desired  in 
the  history  of  illustrious  men.  To 
those  who  read  with  the  sympathy  of 
talent  and  ambition,  it  must  always  be 
an  inquiry  of  most  intense  curiosity,  by 
what  steps  and  by  what  secret  means,  the 
Vol.  IX. 


rarer  and  higher  powers  of  the  intellect 
nave  been  matured ;  and  in  what  re- 
mote trains,  the  splendid  works  of 
time  have  originated.    Little  informa- 
tion of  any  value  can  be  attained,  on 
this  interesting  subject ;  the  early  life 
of  eminent  poets,  has  been  mostly  in- 
volved in  obscurity  ;  a  writer  must 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, long  before  the  inquiry  can  be 
supposed  to  begin.    In  the  case  actu- 
ally before  us,  this  interest  derives  in- 
crease from  the  peculiar  aud  piquant 
features  of  the  character  ;  the  mixed 
waywardness  and  discretion — the  anx- 
ious pursuit  and  imprudent  indolence  ; 
the  assumed  neglect  of  means,  with 
the  long  and  vigilant  mystery  of  plan 
aud  stuoy.    From  a  dislike  to  labour, 
aud  a  habitual  dissipation  of  spirit,  he 
now  began  to  acquire  a  habit  of  seveie 
and  ambitious  exertion,  and  we  shall 
otfer  a  few  remarks  on  the  causes. 

However, the  temperament  of  genius 
may  contain  inclinations  unfa voui able 
to  early  industry,  there  is  in  it,  a*  we 
have  already  observed,  a  counterbalanc- 
ing ambition  which  always,  sooner  or 
later,  begins  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
the  habits.    The  boy  indulges  freely  iu 
dreams,  from  which  there  is  not  always 
any  present  cause  to  disturb  him  ;  or, 
he   is  satisfied  with   the    praise  of 
uit  and  sprightliuess,  to   which  no 
very  severe  test  is  applied.  The 
learniug    he    neglects    is    but  the 
preparation  of  a  future  day,  of  w  hich 
neither  himself  or  his  admirers  think  ; 
the  necessity  and  the  test  are  distant, 
and  for  a  time  he  is  content  to  sparkle, 
be  praised,  amused,  and  avoid  the 
trouble  of  exertions,  of  which  the  use 
is  neither  apparent  or  near.    But  the 
day  arrives  when  he  must  begin  to 
meet  with  men,  and  as  a  man — when 
the  objects  of  manly  pursuit  begin  to 
call  forth  wishes — when  the  sparkle  of 
wit  and   fancy,  however  they  may 
be  welcomed  in  the  convivial  hour, 
can    no    longer  confer  superiority. 
The  knowledge  he  has  neglected  begins 
to  meet  him,  in  its  mare  practical  and 
more  cultivated  forms,  and  be  begins 
sorely  to  feel  that  all  his  fertility  of 
thought  and  fancy — all  his  native  elo- 
quence— all  his  ready  sophistry  cannot 
redeem  Jiim  from  a  modifying  inferio- 
rity to  those  of  whose  minds  he  thinks 
lowly  and  justly.    Such  was,  in  tact, 
the  position  of  Sheridan  ;  and  it  may 
account  for  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
knowledge  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
now  acquiring,  though  not  altogether 
for  iu  secrecy.    What  w  e  have  said 
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is  indeed  no  more  than  may  be  applied  cannot  allow  our  pen  to  carry  us  fur- 
to  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Curran,  Sterne,  thcr  on  a  point,  the  importance  of 
and  many  other  less  known  persons,  which  may  be  underrated  by  many ; 
Sheridan  had  been  fed  on  flattery  even  yet  it  requires  little  habit  of  observa- 
from  his  earlier  days,  and  he  had  a  tion  to  carry  the  same  reflection  into 
heart  to  be  won  by  its  fascinations,  further  illustrations  of  Sheridan's  early 
He  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  life.  The  same  tone  of  temper  can  be 
praise  of  ceuiiis,  while  he  enjoyed  the  traced  in  the  history  of  his  love,  no 
pleasure  oi  idleness,  and,  as  always  less  than  in  his  literary  effort.  Full  of 
will  be  the  consequence,  to  value  him-  nice,  cautious  and  refined  instincts, 
self  upon  the  distinction,  it  became  which  the  quickness  of  his  passions, 
his  pride  that  he  owed  to  nature  what  and  the  sprightliness  of  his  spirits 
others  drew  from  laborious  art ;  and,  partly  neutralized,  and  more  disguised, 
of  course,  the  sense  thus  developed  Sheridan  was,  iu  seeming,  thoughtless, 
through  his  youthful  years,  was  not  rash  and  buoyant ;  while  he  was  anx- 
wanting  in  its  influence  on  his  heart  in  ious,  scrupulous,  refined  aud  jealous  in 
after  life.  To  attain  the  praise  of  the  reality,  in  this  there  was  nothing  of 
scholar,  without  the  reproach  of  drudg-  what  is  commonly  meant  by  hypocrisy* 
ing  for  it,  became  a  desire,  though  which  applies  to  the  simulation  of  vir- 
perhaps  a  latent  one,  of  his  heart,  tue,  or  the  concealment  of  vice.  It 
The  appearance  of  laborious  industry  U  not  easy  to  go  far  into  the  anatomy 
would  not  onlv  destroy  the  peculiar  of  character  without  stumbling  on 
distinction  of  his  youth,  but  it  would  contrarieties,  which  may  not  be  disre- 
aUo  at  oi.ee  exhibit  him  as  a  coinpe-  gurded  without  rejecting  the  truths  of 
titor  with  those  win*  were  his  superiors,  human  nature. 

The  fame  of  idleness  would  both  cover       Sheridan's    first   literary  attempt* 

his  advances  and  excuse  his  deficien-  were  pursued  in  combination  with  a 

cies.     This,    Goldsmith's    simplicity  friend,  Halhed,  bis  school-fellow  at 

would  not  dream  of  ;  and  Johnson's  or  Harrow. 

Burke's  lofty  earnestness  would  repu-       Halhed  was  a  young  man  of  hisrh 

diate;  but  Sheridan  had  the  tact  to  promise,  and  distinguished  by  early 

appreciate  small  things,  and  the  trained  and  brilliant  reputation  in  his  school 

vanity  to  attend  to  them.    In  silent  and  university  career,  both  for  talent 

effort  he  matured  his  acquaintance  and  acquirement.    He  was  Sheridan's 

with  Homer,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  not  unworthy  associate,  and  perhaps 

acquired  the   valuable  substance  of  guide,  in  his  literary  beginnings,  and, 

scholarship,  in  all  the  better  and  more  if  the  term  may  be  applied  under  the 

standard  writings  of  the  ancient  and  conditions  of  secrecy  and  failure,  his 

modern  classics.    We  do  not  mean  to  rival  in  love.   Halhed  appears  to  have 

say  that,  in  these  retired  efforts,  he  had   some  talents  in  common  with 

was  simply  under  the  unqualified  iuflu-  Sheridan,  as  well  as  the  same  gaiety 

ence  of  the  feeling  we  have  described,  and  buoyancy  of  temper.    His  opeu- 

A  taste  like  Sheridan's,  and  taste  was  ing  seemed  in  many  respects  more 

in  a  peculiar  degree  his  excellence,  promising ;  he  had  friends  and  interest; 

must  have  found  in  the  master-pieces  but  the  fair  morning  was  early  overcast 
of  time,  all  the  gratification  they  can  with  clouds  ;  he  went  out  to  India, 
impart ;  but  this  need  only  be  men-    where  he  advanced  in  fortune,  and 

tioned  to  avoid  seeming  to  exclude  it.  came  home  with  a  deranged  intellect. 
The  sense  we  have  described,  was  in-    An  eloquent  writer,  from  whom  we 
deed  a  master-passion  in  the  mind  of   borrow  this  information,  adds, 
Sheridan,  and  supplies  a  tone  in  the 

<Wof  hi.  £ri  pom.it  which  J-^JZSttEln*. 


has  not  been  applied  by  anv  of  his  or  ".mer  corapmmons,  1""™  0^B 

".         ,           X    „„„m  J-      ii  #u:„„.  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 

biographers.    To  seem  in       things  J           ridiculous  prediction, 

superior  to  effort-*  preserve  the  dig-  ^          ^  ^  ^  ^ 

mtjr  of  seeming  »>d,ffeTJf  ncc— ^.c^n:  With  deep  silence  and  deeper 


ceal  failure,  and  magnify  success  are    observation  WM  ma4le,  £  ^  UM, 
indeed  desires  with  which  all  may  feel    condedf  the  motion  of  counw  fell  to  lke 
some  sympathy.    But  the  nice  and         od     Wbat  Wanie  ^  him  ^ 
long-sighted  tact  of  Shendaiis  pride    wards,  I  have  not  beard."* 
gave  a  characteristic  force  and  vitality 

to  these  precautionary  reserves.    We       With  this  another  disposition  of  a 

•  Reminiscences.— Blackwood,  July,  1826. 
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common  kind  must  have  largely  peculiar  interest,  as  indicating  the  true 
operated.  It  it  the  character  of  genius  bent  of  his  mind,  aud  exhibiting,  at 
to  form  a  standard  for  itself,  high  and  an  early  period,  the  progress  of  his 
perfect  rn  proportion  to  its  power, and  to  more  distinguishing  successes.  With 
be  dissatisfied  with  all  that  fklls  short  of  the  cooperation  of  Halhed,  he  pro- 
it.*  This  sense  of  excellence,  accompani-  duced  a  farce,  of  which  Mr.  Moore's 
ed  by  the  consciousness  of  power,  is  the  superior  opportunities  have  enabled 
common  source  of  secret  progress,  and  him  to  preserve  a  curious  and  interest- 
occasions  the  production  and  the  can-  ing  specimen.  It  is,  as  this  gentle- 
celling  of  more  poetry  than  the  world  man  observes,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
has  ever  seen.  The  fountains  of  poetry  the  gleams  which  it  affords  of  the 
are  emphatically  secret,  mysterious,  **  Critic,**  and  its  illustration  of  the 
solitary  and  sacred,  like  first  love  in  mode  in  which  afterthoughts  and  pro- 
the  v  on  rig  heart.  jects  originate  in  early  youth.  The 
Thus  animated  by  the  desire  to  active  fancy  cannot  indeed  long  be 
of  a  ~ 


excel,  the  jealousy  of  a  fastidious  taste,  engaged  in  any  course,  without  con- 

the  fear  to  mil,  and  the  wish  to  pro-  trading    habits    which  cannot  pass 

duce  the  effect  of  surprise,  Sheridan  away,  and  which  grow  through  varied 

amassed  in  secret  the  brilliant  mate-  transmutations  with  the  growth  of  the 

rials,  and  trained  the  peculiar  faculties  mind,  until  the  moment  of  power  that 

of  his  mind ;  and,  while  the  uuobservant  gives  them  their  mature  and  perfect 

many  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  form. 

saw  but  the  gav  and  witty  boy,  or  In  addition  to  this  effort,  he  had 
prognosticated  little  trood  from  the  hu-  planned  and  commenced  a  periodical 
moursorne  and  freakish  idler,  he  was  paper,  under  the  title  of  Hernan's 
earnestly  meditating  the  career  of  ex-  Miscellany ;  it  never  passed  the  first 
cellence,  and  cultivating  his  best  number;  the  specimen  given  by  Mr. 
powers.  His  classical  attainments  Moore  is,  as  he  calls  it,  u  diffuse  and 
were,  of  necesssity,  small ;  yet  it  was  pointless."  One  only  of  these  early 
impossible  for  a  mind  like  his  to  have  projects,  reached  completion ;  a  trans- 
acquired  even  so  much,  without  appre-  lation  into  verse,  of  the  epistles  of 
ciating  the  excellencies  of  the  standard  Aristincetus,  a  florid  and  amatory 
models  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  proba-  Grecian  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was 
ble  that  he  had  attained  more  acquain-  published  in  August,  1771.  It  had 
tance  with  them  than  was,  from  his  re-  no  success,  nor  any  eminent  merit, 
putation  for  idleness,  likely  to  be  allow-  nor  does  it  fall  within  our  design  to 
ed  for.  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  entertain  notice  it  further  than  for  the  evidence 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  expresses  which  such  efforts  give  of  the  real 
some  surprise  at  Dr.  Parr's  having  course  and  progress  of  the  mind, 
been,  as  he  suspects,  imposed  on  in  Some  time  previous  to  this,  a  change 
this  respect.  Though  we  think  that,  had  taken  place  which,  in  more  ways 
of  all  persons,  Sheridan  was  most  than  one,  was  to  modify  the  career  of 
likely  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  Sheridan.  The  removal  of  his  family 
have  effected  such  a  deception ;  yet  to  Bath,  of  all  places  in  the  world 
Dr.  Parr  was  the  least  likely  to  be  the  the  place  which  might  be  fixed  on  for 
subject  of  it.  Our  impression  is,  we  the  ripening  of  those  talents  which  he 
think,  confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  bv  possessed  in  the  highest  perfection — 
Mr.  Moore.  Before  tho  period  at  which  the  place  where,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
we  are  arrived,  he  had  been  for  some  time  the  personifications  of  antiquity,  Satire 
enraged  with  his  friend,  Halhed,  not  might  be  said  to  have  her  temple,  and 
only  in  a  variety  of  literarv  projects,  Wit  its  magazine  of  pointed  and  poi- 
but  in  translations  from  the  Greek,  soned  shafts, 
which  exhibit,  in  that  language,  a  pro- 


gress of  some  standing.    And  perhaps  IUc  curnJi  fyj." 
still  more  decidedly,  an  earnest  effort 

to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  early  Here,  undoubtedly.  Sheridan  studied 

neglect.  human  life,  in  all  its  morbid  and  arti- 

At  this  time  also,  and  in  conjunction  ficial  moods,  and  drew  that  know- 

with  the  same  friend,  he  appears  to  ledge  of  men  and  manners,  which  is, 

hare  beeu  engaged  in  efforts  of  more  after  all,  his  best  title  to  the  immor- 


is  the  principle  of  a  fact  which  has  been  often  noticed ;  that  men  of  genius 
are  seldom  satisfied  with  their  own  productions.  The  ideal  standard  must  be  low, 
when  it  is  easily  attained. 
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tality  of  literature.    But  on  this  point  that  we  see  the  repining  matron  soc- 

we  shall  reserve  oursel? es   till   we  ceed  the  gratified  and  triumphant  girl, 

come  to  notice  his  dramatic  successes,  whose  coach  and  establishment  are  the 

t        _           w                  |    .  price  of  both  taste,  feel  in?,  affection, 

«  It  wa,    wrUes  Mr.  Moore     about  d  jad             Miss  Linley's  suitors 

the    middle  of  the    year \ 770    that  ho*everf  the  hi  h  afld  Jhe  ifted? 

the  Shendans  took  up  their  abode  in  ,  '       ■  ,           T    i . i  ™Q  cJLr4>^ 

King's  Mead  Street,  Bath,  where  an  and  she  might  have  doubtless  secured. 

acquaintance  commenced  between  them  1  ,%mMyf ^"T" 

and  Mr.  Linley's  family."  ful  ■acnfic*  <>[™e  J1***-    Many  of  her 

lovers  were  friends — Haihed  and  the 

Mr.  Linley  was  eminent  as  a  musical  Sheridans  may  be  mentioned.  But 
composer.  Dr.  Burney,  who  has  writ-  Richard  carrie'd  into  his  affections  the 
ten  a  sketch  of  his  life  for  Rees'  Cy-  same  nice  and  fastidious  reserve  which 
clopedia,  has  described  his  family  as  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  acquired 
a  M  nest  of  nightingales  of  these  one  habit  of  his  mind.  His  love  was  am- 
is peculiarly  involved  in  the  thread  of  mated  by  his  delicate  sense  of  excel- 
our  narration.  Miss  Linley  seems,  lence,  by  the  energy  of  his  passions, 
from  every  notice  we  can  trace  of  her,  and  by  the  vanity  and  jealoosy  of  his 
as  well  as  from  the  authentic  circum-  nature.  Failure  in  love,  painful  to  the 
stances  of  her  history,  to  have  been  most  tempered  heart,  was  not  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  and  fortunate  hits  of  contemplated  by  one  like  Sheridan  ; 
nature,  of  which,  if  it  mav  be  said  that  and  as  his  wit,  eloquence  and  pleas- 
no  generation  is  without  its  share,  yet  ing  appearance*  soon  obtainea  for 
it  must  be  added  that  a  man  may  look  him  an  apparent  preference,  he  doubt, 
much  about  him  for  many  years,  and  less  became  doubly  anxious  and  watch- 
not  make  the  discovery.  She  was  as  ful  of  all  the  little  risks  which  the  sen- 
gifted  in  mind,  as  she  was  beautiful  in  sitive  so  keenly  understand.  His  pro- 
person  ;  and  it  might  be  a  difficult  ques-  gres9  was  made  in  jealous  silence  ;  and 
tiou  to  decide,  whether  her  gifts  were  it  was  not  until  many  had  declared 
more  brilliant,  or  her  amiability  and  themselves  in  vain,  and  Miss  Lin- 
virtue  more  to  be  loved  and  respected,  ley's  lovers  became  rather  conspicuous 
That  such  preeminent  attractions  for  failure,  and  for  their  jealous  specn- 
should  be  known,  without  admiration  lations  about  each  other,  that  Sheridan 
and  love,  is  not  in  nature.  And  Miss  became  even  thought  of.  He  had  by 
Linley's  family,  from  their  profes-  this  time  secured  the  victory  over  all 
siona  I  life,  were  peculiarly  within  the  competitors — wit  had,  as  might  be 
public  eye.  The  natural  consequence  rather  desired  than  hoped,  "  cut  hs 
— and  it  affords  an  unquestionable  bright  way  through."  Mr.  Moore,  who 
test  of  Miss  Linley's  superior  mind —  is  in  possession  of  the  letters  of  Haihed, 
was,  that  numerous  offers,  backed  by  whicn  for  some  reason  he  has  not 
rank  and  rent-roll,  lay  at  her  mercy,  thought  fit  to  publish,  mentions  that 
We  trust  that  none  of  our  fair  readers,  they  "  give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of 
all  of  whom  we  can  assure  of  our  sin-  his  own  intoxication,  but  of  the  sort  of 
cere  admiration,  regard,  and  respect,  contagious  delirium,  like  that  at  Ab» 
will  take  offence  if  we  affirm,  that  this  dera,  described  by  Lucian,  w  ith  which 
is  a  test  of  pure  and  high-hearted  vir-  the  young  men  of  Oxford  were  affected 
tue,  as  well  as  prudence,  to  which  few  by  this  beautiful  girl."  He  mentions 
are  equal.  The  glitter  of  rank,  or  the  as  the  rivals  most  dreaded  by  her  ad- 
nominal  command  of  affluence,  has  a  mirers,  Norris  the  singer,  whose  musi- 
fasctnation  which  it  requires  some  cal  talents,  it  was  thought,  recom- 
greatnessof  mind,  and  some  longsighted  mended  him  to  her;  and  Mr.  Watts, 
wisdom  to  resist.  When  affection  is  a  gentleman  commoner  of  very  large 
absent,  vanity,  in  most  cases,  rules  the  fortune.  But  while  these  gentlemen 
choice,  and  the  solid  happiness  of  after  speculated  on  common-place  motions, 
life  is  partly  unthought  of,  and  partly  and  watched  or  condoled  with  each 
misunderstood.  Most  young  persons  other,  the  heart  of  their  object  was 
will  sacrifice  future  peace  for  the  present  fixed,  as  the  heart  of  sensibility  and 
vanity ;  and  thus  it  so  often  chances  the  mind  of  taste  should  be  fixed  ;  and 


*  On  this  point  some  notice  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lefanu.  14  He 
handsome,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  a  partial  sister,  but  generally  allowed  to  be  so. 
His  cheeks  had  the  glow  of  health ;  his  eyes— the  finest  in  the  world— the  brilliancy 
of  genius— and  were  as  soft  as  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  could  render 
Quoted  by  Mr.  Moor; 
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Richard  Sheridan,  the  first  in  personal 
and  mental  attraction,  was  at  last  dis- 
covered to  be  the  favoured  lover.  It 
U  an  easy  task  for  every  heart  of  hu- 
man mould  to  imagine,  on  a  small  scale 
at  least,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  this 
protracted  romance  of  the  heart.  The 
doubts  and  fears  so  deeply  felt,  the 
slight  incidents  so  magnified,  the  pang 
of  fancied  estrangement  or  preference, 
or  the  anxious  delight  of  the  "trea- 
sured smile.*  Sheridan  drank  this 
mingled  cup,  more  deeply  than  fulls  to 
the  lot  of  most  men,  and,  doubtless, 
received  from  it  that  severe  discipline 
in  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  which  was 
not  without  its  effect  on  his  genius— it 
was  the  occasion  of  many  of  his  lesser 
poetical  pieces,  and  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  much  that  ornaments  his  later  writ- 
ings. 

Mr.  Moore  has  given  much  of  this 
poetry  ;  it  offers  no  evidence  of  a  very 
nigh  decree  of  poetical  genius,  but  is 
occasionally  pleasing  for  graceful  ele- 
gance of  sentiment,  and  pointed  sim- 
plicity of  expression.  We  shall  only 
here  remark  that  we  think  Mr.  Moore 
far  too  elaborate  and  refined  in 
critical  justice;  he  has  indulged 
rather  too  fancifully  in  the  common 
illusion,  of  tracing  thoughts.  It  is 
our  opinion,  warranted  by  much  ob- 
servation, that  the  same  sentiments 
have  a  tendency  to  call  to  the  mind  the 
same  leading  thoughts  ;  and  this,  allow- 
ing for  the  varieties  of  temper,  and 
experience,  and  habit,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  these  coincidences  so  often 
noticed  as  either  borrowing  or  stealing 
the  thoughts  of  others.  This  species  of 
criticism  we  dislike,  unless  when  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  length  of  absolute  pla- 
giarism— than  which  no  crime  deserves 
less  mercy  in  our  critical  code.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  from  this  topic, 
without  expressing  our  dissent  from  the 
censure  which  we  have  heard  lavished 
on  Mr:  Moore,  for  exhibiting  as 
broadly,  as  he  has  no  doubt  done,  the 
vast  elaboration  of  Sheridan's  wit.  It 
is  an  anatomy  of  which  we  should  not 
much  desire  to  be  the  subject,  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
be  dissected  for  the  public  good  ;  yet 
it  is  surely  a  gain,  for  which  the  world 
should  be  thankful,  to  have  so  clear  and 
lucid  a  peep  into  the  secret  laboratory 
of  wit ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
character  with  which  he  was  engaged. 
This,  we  have  said  enough  to  make 
apparent   Justice  yet  requires  us  to 


add,  that  the  process  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree common — most  men  take  the 
prudent  precaution  to  destroy  such 
evidences,  or  many  a  bright  feather 
might  seem  tarnished  in  the  vulgar 
estimation.  But,  in  truth,  to  those 
who  can  judge  of  the  real  value 
of  talent,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
derogatory  to  the  power  of  the  Poet.  A 
dull  man  could  not  be  witty  in  a  cen- 
tury of  plodding  ;  every  effort  at  the 
higher  and  more  refined  achievements 
of  the  mind,  would  but  plunge  him 
deeper  into  mediocrity.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  genius  to  be  indefinitely  im- 
proving, and  never  to  be  content  with 
its  best  creations. 

But  we  return  to  Miss  Linley.  No 
romance  has  ever  carried  further  its 
representations  of  the  painful  vicissi- 
tudes, and  the  heroic  constancy  of  the 
lover,  than  the  history  of  this  period  of 
Sheridan's  life.  When  they  first  met. 
Miss  Linley  was  but  sixteen,  and  this, 
as  Mr.  Moore  justly  observes,  removes 
the  repugnance  which  the  delicate  and 
fastidious  might  possibly  entertain  on 
the  score  of  her  profession  as  a  public 
singer:  which  involves  the  necessity  of 
public  exhibitions,  unfavourable  to  fe- 
minine reserve :  and  we  would  add, 
habits  of  intercourse  with  the  most  im- 
moral class  of  society.  She  had  been 
proposed  for  by  Mr.  Long,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  and  the  match  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  her  father.  Miss  Linley, 
however,  privately  explained  her  re- 
pugnance to  this  marriage,  and  Mr. 
Long,  with  a  rare  generosity,  took  upon 
himself  the  blame  of  breaking  off  the 
match.  Mr.  Linley  had  immediate  re- 
course to  legal  proceedings,  and  Mr. 
Long  sealed  his  noble  and  disinterested 
sacrifice  by  an  indemnification  of 
£3000.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  biogra- 
pher of  Sheridan's,  that  Mr.  Long  was 
considered  to  be  worth  £'200,000, 
which  after  descended  to  Mrs.  Wel- 
lcsley  Hole  Long,  of  Wanstead  House. 

In  the  year  1771,  Sheridan  the 
elder  was  called  over  to  Dublin  by  his 
professional  pursuits,  and  the  young 
family  were  alone  in  Bath.  During 
this  period  Charles,  Sheridan's  eldest 
brother,  having  made  the  painful  dis- 
covery that  he  had  no  further  hope, 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  Miss  Linley, 
and  retired  from  the  field,  without  yet 
having  discovered  his  brother's  attach- 
ment. This  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
closed, owing  to  a  particular  incident. 
A  Mr.  Mathews,  a  married  man,  inti- 
mate with  the  Linley  family,  fascinated 
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by  Miss  Linley's  attractions,  and  pre- 
suming on  her  profession,  began  to 
persecute  her  with  attentions  which 
were  adapted  to  attract  an  injurious 
notice,  and  with  private  importunities 
of  a  still  more   offensive  character. 
To  this  were  added  threats  of  ruining 
her  reputation,  and  vows  of  self-de- 
struction.   Terrified  by  these  unwar- 
rantable and  violent  importunities,  Miss 
Linley  at  last  made  a  confidant  of  her 
lover,  who  consulted  with  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  now  explaiued  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  and  proceeded  to  expostu- 
late with  Mathews,  who,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree influenced  by  the  remonstrances 
of  a  youth  of  twenty,     in  conse- 
quence of  his  continued  persecution, 
added  to  a  growing  repugnance  to  a 
profession,  which  exposed  her  to  the 
possibility  of  such  addresses,  and  at 
best,  both  from  its  intercourse  and  pub- 
lic nature,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
alarmed  delicacy  of  her  character,  Miss 
Linley  came  to  the  romantic  determi- 
nation of  flight.    Her  project  was  .to 
take  refuge  in  some  French  convent. — 
Her  lover,  who  had  probably  been  her 
adviser,  was  to  aid  her  flight,  and  pre- 
parations were  duly  made.  Sheridan 
obtained  the  needful  money  from  his 
sister,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  a 
family  of  her  acquaintance,  at  St. 
Quentin.    The  evening  was  chosen  for 
their  departure,  when  a  public  concert 

should  engage  the  Linley  family  

From  this  Miss  Linley  excused  herself 
on  the  plea  of  illness.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, Sheridan  conveyed4  her  in  a 
sedan  chair  from  her  father's  house  to 
a  postchaise  which  he  had  stationed  on 
the  London  road.  Here,  too,  a  woman 
attended,  whom,  with  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  an  honourable  mind,  he  had  en- 
gaged to  attend  her,  and  to  obviate  either 
the  pretexts  of  slander,  or  the  dangers 
of  youth  and  passion.  On  their  arrival 
in  London,  he  introduced  her  to  Mr. 
Ewart,  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  as 
a  rich  heiress  who  had  eloped  with  him, 
and  was  applauded  for  his  prudence  in 
giving  up  Miss  Linley.  This  gentleman 
accommodated  them  with  a  passage  on 
board  a  ship  of  his,  about  to  sail  to 
Dunkirk,  and  gave  them 'letters  to  his 
correspondents  there.  By  these  they 
were  similarly  assisted  to  Lisle. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  step, 
was  such  as  might  be  anticipated. — 
Strong  inclination  seldom  goes  farther 
in  forbearance,  than  the  first  shadow  of 
a  just  and  reasonable  pretext;  and  it 
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may  be  doubted  whether,  having  gone 
so  far,  both  prudence  and  justice  did 
not  warrant  the  next  step.  Sheridan 
now,  doubtless  upon  very  cool  reflec- 
tion, perceived  and  urged,  that  the  au- 
thority of  a  husband  was  necessary  to 
justify  his  further  protection  ;  and  that 
Miss  Linley  could  no  more  appear  in 
England  but  as  his  wife.    The  argu- 
ment was  convincing,  and  was  probably 
resisted  by  no  extraordinary  subtlety. 
They  were  married  in  March,  1772,  by 
a  priest,  whom  Mr.  Moore  mentions  as 
44  well  known  for  his  services  on  such 
occasions." 

Sheridan  having  thus  attained  the 
bright  object  of  so  many  hopes  and 
fears,  and  the  aim  of  so  many  rival 
hearts,  had  yet  before  him  some  stern 
trials  and  anxious  struggles,  before  he 
was  allowed  to  possess  in  peace,  the 
happiness  he  had  thus  treasured  for  the 
future.    The  romance  was  not  destined 
to  end  with  the  marriage.    The  morti- 
fied pride  and  baffled  passions  of 
Mathews  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
success  of  one  who  had  rebuked  his 
villanous  designs.     The  triumph  most 
galling  is  that  of  the  rival.    He  be- 
came furious  at  the  first  report  of  this 
elopement,  and  with  the  consistent 
baseness  of  one  who  would  have  se- 
duced innocence,  vented  his  malice 
in  slander.    He  devoted  himself  to  vin- 
dictive reports  and  calumnious  misre- 
presentations and  at  length  inserted  in 
the  Bath  Chronicle  an  advertisement, 
in  which  he  proclaimed  h;s  rival  as  one 
not  deserving  the  "treatment  of  a  gen- 
tleman,'* with  other  opprobrious  com- 
ments and  epithets.    In  the  meantime, 
Sheridan  returned.    He  had  received 
an  abusive  and  threatening  letter  from 
his  rival  in  France,  and  replied  **  that 
he  would  never  sleep  in  England,  until 
he  thanked  him  as  he  deserved."  His 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  Mathews,  was 

(productive  of  evasions  on  the  part  of  the 
atter,  not  to  be  explained  without  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  ;  while  the 
couduct  of  Sheridan  was  marked  by 
his  characteristic  spirit.  He  found 
Mathews's  lodgings  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  and  was  for  a  lung  time  de- 
tained at  the  door  on  the  pretence  that 
the  key  was  not  to  be  found.  After  a 
couple  of  hours'  delay,  when  it  wa» 
found  that  the  chillness  of  the  hour  was 
not  enough  to  drive  him  away  from 
his  post,  the  obstacle  was  removed, 
and  ne  was  admitted.  Mathews  changed 
his  tone  entirely ;  and  after  all  the  threats 
warnings,  and  taunts  which  our  autho- 
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rity*  mention*,  called  Sheridan  his 
friend,  declared  u  be  never  meant  to 
quarrel  with  him.  And  assured  him 
teat  the  whole  cause  of  complaint  had 
originated  in  the  reports  propagated 
by  bis  own  brother  (Charles)  and 
another  gentleman  in  Bath." 

Sheridan  went  to  Bath,  and  disco- 
vered the  falsehood  of  this  assertion. 
Charles,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  his  brother.  The  two  bro- 
thers at  once  set  off  for  London,  leav- 
ing their  sisters  as  well  as  Miss  Linley 
in  the  utmost  suspense  and  alarm. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Sheridan 
lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  out  Mr. 
Mathews.  The  meeting  took  place, 
first  in  Hyde- Park;  but  very  consider- 
able difficulty  then  occurred  from  the 
appearance  of  persous,  from  whom  Mr. 
Mathews  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  in- 
terruption ;  and  after  frequently  shift- 
ing their  ground,  and  much  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  Sheridan,  they 
removed  to  the  Bedford  Coffee  House, 
aud  thence  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  Heu- 
rietta-strect.  Here  they  engaged  with 
swords  by  caudle  light.  The  result 
may  be  described  from  an  alter  aute- 
of  Sheridan's  :- 
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"  I  struck  Mr.  M's  sword  so  much  out 
of  line,  that  I  stepped  up  and  caught 
bold  of  his  wrist  at  the  point  of  his  sword, 
while  the  point  of  mine  was  at  his  breast. 
Yoo  ran  in  and  caught  hold  of  my  arm, 
exclaiming  'don't  kill  him.' w— A*W* 
life. 

Mr.  Mathews  begged  his  life;  but 
having  done  so  showed  every  dispo- 
sition not  to  retract.  Sheridan's  resolu- 
tion, however,  prevailed  ;  and  he  ob- 
tained from  his  antagonist  a  written 
retractation  of  the  scandalous  adver- 
tisemeut  already  mentioned.  This  was 
inserted  in  the  Bath  Chronicle,  May 
7th. 

Mr.  Mathews  retired  to  hi*  estate 
in  Wales  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his 
conduct  had  taken  wiud,  and  he  was 
avoided  with  contempt.  A  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, under  these  circumstances,  urged 
upon  bim  the  necessity  of  vindicating 
his  character  bv  a  second  meeting  with 
Sheridan.  His  advice,  together  with 
his  services  as  Iriend  on  Hie  occa- 
sion, were  accepted,  and  they  set  off 
for  Bath  without  delay.  Shcrid-.in** 
father,  who  had  but  just  forgiven  him 
for  the  former  affair,  was  in  London. 
Mi»s  Linley  absent  on  an  engagement 


in  Oxford.  The  parties  met  at  Kings- 
down.  The  account  of  the  second 
meeting  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barnett, 
of  whose  statement  we  just  extract 
enough  from  Mr.  Moore  to  give  the 
reader  a  full  idea  of  the  result : 

"  Mr.  Mathews  drew;  Mr.  Sheridan 
advanced  on  him  at  first;  Mr.  Mathews 
in  turn  advanced  fast  on  Mr.  Sheridan ; 
upon  which  he  retreated,  till  be  very  sud- 
denly ran  in  upon  Mr.  Mathews,  laying 
himself  exceedingly  open,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Mathews's  sword; 
Mr.  Mathews  received  him  on  his  point, 
and,  I  believe,  disengaged  his  sword  from 
Mr.  Sheridan's  body,  and  gave  him  another 
wound  ;  which,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
either  against  one  of  his  ribs,  or  his  breast- 
bone, as  his  sword  broke,  which  I  ima- 
gine happened  from  the  resistance  it  met 
with  from  one  of  those  parts;  but  whether 
it  was  broke  by  that,  or  on  the  closing, 
I  cannot  aver. 

"  Mr.  Mathews,  I  think,  on  finding 
hi*  sword  broke,  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's sword-arm,  and  tripped  up  bis  heels: 
they  both  fell ;  Mr.  Mathews  whs  upper- 
most, with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  bis 
hand,  having  about  six  or  seven  inches  of 
the  blade  to  it,  with  which  I  saw  him 
give  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  1  imagined,  a  skin- 
wound  or  two  in  the  nerk;  for  it  could 
be  no  more,— the  remnining  part  of  the 
sword  being  broad  rnd  blunt ;  he  i'.lso 
bent  him  in  the  (ace  either  with  his  fist 
or  the  hilt  of  his  sword.    Upon  this  I 
turned  from  them,  and  asked  Captain 
Paumier  if  we  should  not  take  them  up ; 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  heard  me 
or  not,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
noise ;  however,  he  made  no  reply.  I 
a?ain  turned  to  the  combntant*,  who  were 
much  in  the  same  situation :  1  found  Mr. 
Sheridan's  sword  was  bent,  and  he  slipped 
his  hand  up  the  small  part  of  it,  and  gave 
Mr.  Mathews  a  slipht  wound  in  the  left 
part  of  his  belly :  I,  that  instant,  turned 
again  to  Captain  Paumier.  and  proposed 
again  our  taking  them  up.    He,  in  the 
same  moment,  called  out,  '  Oh !  he  is 
killed,  he  is  killed !'—  I,  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible turned  again,  and  found  Mr.  Ma- 
thews had  recovered  the  point  of  his 
sword,  that  was  before  on  the  ground, 
with  which  he  bad  wounded  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan in  the  belly  :  I  saw  bim  drawing  the 
point  out  of  the  wound.    By  this  tiros 
Mr.  Sheridan's  sword  was  broke,  which 
be  told  u*.  —  Captain  Pttumier  called  out 
to  him, 

" '  My  dear  Sheridan,  beg  your  life, 
and  I  will  be  yours  for  ever.'    1  also  de- 
sired him  to  ask  his  life :  he  replied, 
No,  by           1  won't.' 


•  Moore's  Lite  ot  Sheridan. 
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"  I  then  told  Captain  Paumier  it  would  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  of  Farm- 
not  do  to  watt  for  those  punctilios  (or  hill,  in  Essex.  Here  he  continued  till 
words  to  that  effect),  and  desired  he  would  the  following  spring,  under  cireucn- 
assist  me  in  taking  them  up.  Mr.  Ma-  stances  which  must  be  easily  appce- 
thews  most  readily  acquiesced,  first  de-  ciated  by  all  who  have  ever  had  their 
siring  me  to  see  Mr.  Sheridan  was  dis-  affections  tortured  by  suspense  and  so- 
armed.  I  desired  him  to  give  me  the  gence.  His  were  not.  however,  the 
tuck,  which  be  readily  did,  as  did  Mr.  ordinary  trials  which  disturb  this  roost 
Sheridan  the  broken  j»  trt  of  his  sword  to  anXMJUS  a„d  exciting  period  of  youthful 
Captain  Pnumier.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  |ife  In  addition  to  the  alarming  ob- 
Mr.  Mathews  both  got  up,  the  former  gt.ie]^t  wjtn  which  the  reader  is  ic- 
was  helped  into  one  of  the  chaises,  and  qudMltet}t  tnore  wa*  the  aggravation 
drove  off  for  Bath,  and  Mr.  Mathews  (>f  a  ,jve,  f  aod  a  ^]oM  he^ 
made  the  best  of  h.s  way  for  London.  •  and  t|)C  pV,nful  Se„«e  that  his  doubt* 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  give  the  and  fears  were  to  some  extent  justified 

details  of  the  correspondence  on  the  or-  by  the  exceeding  popularity  of  his 

casion  of  these  two  duels.    The  intel-  young  wife,  and  the  notion  so  natural 

ligence    reached   Oxford   while    the  to  th«-  lover,  that  she  must  be  as  much 

performance  was  going  on  ;  but  was  the  object  of  love  to  every  oue  else  as 

sedulously  kept  from  Miss  Linley.frooi  to  himself.  Considering  the  secret  tie, 

the  fear  that  it   might  incapacitate  he  could  not  of  course  have  entertained 

her  from  performing.     Neither  her  a  sober  suspicion  of  her  constancy, 

father  or  Sheridan's  yet  knew  of  their  There  is  a  very  common  refinement  of 

marriage ;  and  as  they  were  both  jealousy,  which  is  surprisingly  little 

equally  hostile  to  it,  it  was  now  to  be  allowed  for  by  those  who  are  not  acto- 

feared  that  a  premature  discovery  ally  under  its  influence.    The  lover, 

might  take  place,  in  the  result  of  which  while  he  feels  the  utmost  reliance  on 

ihey  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  truth  of  the  object  of  his  affections, 

breaking  it.    Sheridan  had  repeatedly  and  while  he  is  just  in  judging  of  her 

guarded  her  against  this  risk.    It  was  conduct  towards  others,  is  often  ready 

now  much  increased.  to  resent  the  construction  which  they 

On  her  way  back  to  fiath,  she  was  may  put  on  her  smiles  and  courtesies, 

met  by  a  considerate  friend  of  her  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world, 

family,  who  took  every  precaution  to  In  affection  there  is  a  proud  and  excJo- 

break  the  account  of  her  lover's  danger  sive  spirit  that  cannot  brook  a  moments 

in  the  gentlest  way.    Notwithstanding  appropriation,  even  In  a  rival's  fancy,  of 

the  utmost  care,  the  shock  was  too  that  it  would  wholly  engross.  And 

serious  to  admit  of  her  standing  upon  there  is  with  this  a  resentment  of  the 

those  cautions  and  reserves,  for  which  mortifying  imputation  which  fancy  in- 

there  was  so  strong  a  need.  In  the  agi-  volvesin  such  a  wrong  :  neither  can  a 

tation  of  the  moment,  the  affecting  ex-  lover  bear  that  his  idol  should  be 

clamation,  M  My  husband!"  escaped,  thought  an  inconstant.  We  take  the  op- 

and  disclosed  the  secret  of  her  heart,  portunity  to  make  this  remark,  because 

The  words  were,  of  course,  repeated,  we  have  more  than  once  seen  fatal 

and  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  both  misunderstandings  arise  from  the  oeg- 

fathers  strongly  excited.  Every  effort  lect  to  allow  for  this  infirmity.  We 
was  now  made  to  ensnare  either  of  cannot  pretend  to  analyze  the  suffer- 

the  parties  into  a  confession,  in  order  ings  of  Sheridan  during  this  long  pe- 

that,   if  suspicion  should   be    con-  riod  of  trial.    Mr.  Moore  mentions 

firmed,  the  marriage  might  be  bro-  certain  letters,   written   during  this 

ken.     They,   however,  still  eluded  period,  as  strongly  exhibiting  the  stroy- 

every  snare  ;  and  the  suspicious  excla-  gles  of  his  mind.   We  much  regret  the 

raation  was  explained  by  the   alarm  seal  of  secrecy  which  has  withheld 

and  agitation  which  the  sudden  ae-  them  from  the  public,  while,  at  tbc 

count  of  her  lover's  danger  occasioned,  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 

Sheridan's  danger  had  probably  been  soundness  and  just  discretion  of  the 

much  exaggerated; four  orfivedays  were  motive. 

sufficient  to  set  the  fears  of  his  friends  During  this  anxious  interval,  Sberi- 

at  rest  on  this  score.    Nor  was  it  long  dan  made  no  small  progress  in  that 

before  his  father,  anxious  to  remove  him  laborious  self-education  which  is  ever 

from  the  vicinitv  of  the  Linleys,  was  the  real  foundation  of  all  genuine  fame, 

enabled  to  send  him  to  the  care  of  his  Mr.  Moore  reflects  upon  the  state  of 

•  This  is  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  second  of  Mr.  Mathews. 
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his  feelings  as  unfavorable  to  study. 
We  think  and  have  felt  the  contrary. 
Transient  excitement  must  have  the 
effect  of  dissipating  attention,  and  en- 
eTossiiigr  the  thoughts  too  exclusively  for 
study.  Bat  this  is  a  state  which  cannot 
continue  for  many  days  in  a  sane  mind. 
There  is  a  self-preserving  effort  which 
every  one  understands,  the  impulse  of 
which  is  to  seek  diversion  in  pleasure,  or 
absorption  in  study.  And  though  in  the 
midst  of  these  the  haunting  care  will 
return,  or  the  pang  of  wounded  feeling 
rise  into  agony  ;  yet  will  the  sufferer, 
if  he  has  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a 
sound  mind,  struggle  sedulously  on 
with  the  "oblivious  antidote."  Nor 
can  ambition  and  taste,  or  the  curiosity 
of  intellectual  pursuit  be  long  absent 
from  a  mind,  by  nature  so  framed  to 
feel  tbem,  as  Sheridan's.    In  his  re- 
tirement, his  time  was  laboriously  de- 
voted to  history  and  its  kindred  studies. 
Mr.  Moore  mentions  an  abstract  of 
Knglish  history  (found  by  him  among 
hi*  |>apers),  "nearly  filling  a  small 
quarto  volume  of  more  than  a  hundred 

fmgea  closely  written  ;"  as  also  **  a  col- 
ection  of  remarks  on  Sir  William 
Temple's  works."  Mr.  Moore  observes, 
that  this  latter  was  -confined  chiefiy 
to  verbal  criticism,"  and  that  his  re- 
marks tend  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  taste  for  "  idiomatic 
English,  which  was  afterwards  one  of 
the  great  charms  of  bis  own  dramatic 
style." 

Farly  in  the  spring  of  1773,  Miss 
Lin  ley  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  oratorios.  Shetidan,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  near  London,  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  to  make  fre- 
quent efforts  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her.  The  severe  vigilance  of  Mr. 
Linley  made  this  difficult,. and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  contrivance 
atid  dexterity.  "Among  other  strata- 
gems," writes  Mr.  Moore,  "which  he 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing a  few  words  with  her,  he  more  than 
once  disguised  himself  as  a  hackney 
coachman,  and  drove  her  home  from 
the  theatre." 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  a  serious  misunderstanding  was 
near  arising  between  them  at  this 
time,  owing  to  the  varied  rumors  and 
public  reports,  occasioned  by  the  ge- 
neral admiration  which  she  excited. 
These,  though  all  in  the  highest  degree 
Mattering  and  wholly  free  from  the  taint 
of  slanderous  imputation,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  long  exaspe- 
rated passion.    But  the  breach  was 


easily  healed  by  the  kind  offices  of  Mr. 

EwHTt,  a  common  friend. 

Mr.  Linley  at  last  became  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  continuing  to 
thwart  affections  which  thus  withstood 
all  trials,  and  appeared  too  firm  and 
enduring  for  such  resistance  as  he 
could  long  contrive  to  interpose,  and 
gave  his  consent  to  their  marriage.  It 
took  plare,  by  license,  on  the  13th 
April,  1773. 

The  first  act  of  Sheridan's,  at  this 
period  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
outset  of  hi  1  life,  indicates  unequivo- 
cally the  high  line  of  action  and  posi- 
tion he  had  thus  early  marked  out  for 
himself.  The  son  of  a  player ;  without 
independent  means;  married  to  the 
daughter  of  one  in  the  same  class;  dis- 
connected by  the  circumstance  with 
his  father;  and  nearly  thrown  on  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind  for  subsist- 
ence :  he  did  not  yet  hesitate  to  reject 
the  splendid  avenue  to  wealth  which 
his  wife's  professional  talents  laid  open. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  extent  of  this 
sacrifice  to  a  respectable  pride,  and 
perhaps  affection,  the  reader  must  dis- 
miss the  idea  of  his  subsequent  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  And  thus  may  be 
discerned  the  same  self-dependence, 
the  same  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the 
same  romance,  which  seem  to  have 
run  like  veins  of  some  brilliant  ore, 
through  all  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
days.  An  engagement  had  been  con- 
cluded for  Mrs.  Sheridan,  some  mouths 
before  her  marriage,  for  the  musical 
meeting  at  Worcester ;  and  further  en- 
gagements were  at  the  same  time  in 
treaty.  Sheridan  at  once  declared  his 
direct  denial  against  the  fulfilment  of 
these  engagements.  And  though  his 
wife's  talents  were  at  this  time  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  popularity,  he  yet 
resisted  the  most  urgent  entreaties, 
strongly  backed  by  influence,  in  high 
quarters.  He  depended  on  his  own 
powers,  and  his  dependence  was  not  iu 
vain.  A  few  months  amply  vindicated 
his  right  to  reject  a  source  of  affluence 
inconsistent  with  his  pride  and  affec- 
tions. And  yet  it  may  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  aspiring  views  which  he 
roust  have  entertained,  to  mention  that 
considerably  after,  when  he  had  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  his  firstrate 
dramatic  works,  the  Duehess  of  De- 
vonshire is  said  to  have  hesitated  to 
invite  to  her  parties,  persons  of  a  rank 
so  equivocal. 

'*  Her  grace,"  writes  Mr.  Moore,  **  was 
reminded  of  these  scruples  some  yeari 
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after,  when  « the  player's  son*  had  become  The  comedies  of  Sheridan  are  so 

the  admiration  of  the  proudest  and  fairest;  well  known — their  place  has  been  so 

and  when  a  house,  provided  for  the  duchess  long  awarded  by  the  public,  and  con- 

herself  at  Bath,  was  left  two  months  uo-  finned  by  the  critic,  that  we  can  bare 


occupied,  in  consequence  of  the  social  aU  no  motive  for  entering,  at  any  length, 

tractions  of  Sheridan,  which  prevented  a  jnto  tne  consideration  of  their  merit*, 

party  then  assembled  at  Chatsworth  from  Their  sjDgu|ar|y  felicitous   union  of 

separating.    These  are  triumph,  which  8imp,icitr  and  pointeU  eleganc«-the 

for  the  sake  of  all  humbly  born  heirs  of  incewaut  play  Jf  wit_the  fine  and 

genius,  deserve  to  be  commemorated."  gubUe  ^  ^  ^  rf  ^  ^_ 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  She-  tire,  have  been  lauded  in  every  form 

ridan  removed  with  his  wife  to  a  small  of  critical  eulogy.    They  exhibit,  in 

cottage  at  East  Burnham,  from  which,  the  highest  degree,  all  the  genuine 

in  the  ensuing  winter,  they  changed  powers  of  Sheridan— the  keen  and 

iuto  London  lodgings.  The  year  after,  watchful  insight  into  the  sources  of 

they  took  a  house  in  Orchard-street,  human  action  and  feeling,  and  the  dex- 

Portman-square;  the  furniture  of  which  terous  tact  that  seizes  ou  the  promi- 

was  supplied   by  the  liberality  and  nences  of  manner  and  character.  Nor 

kindness  of  Mr.  Linley.    "  During  the  will  this  praise  lose  by  the  considers, 

summer  of  1774,  they  passed  some  tion,  that,  many  of  the  characters, 

time  at  Mr.  Canning's  and  at  Lord  and  chiefly  in  the  Rivals,  have  in  them 

Coventry's ;  but  so  little  did  these  the  exaggerations  of  caricature.  This 

visits  interfere  with  the  literary^  Indus-  is,  in  truth,  the  nature  of  satire.  A 

try  of  Sheridan,  that  he  had  not  only  little  consideration  shews,  that  to  pic- 

at  that  time  finished  his  play  of  the  ture  human  absurdities,  they  must  be 

Rivals,  but  was  on  the  point  of  sendifg  enlarged  and  accumulated  ;  the  follies 

a  book  to  the  press."  of  lite  are,  in  the  absurdest  Character, 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  the  few  and  far  between,  and  lose  them- 

comedy  of  the  Rivals  was  brought  selves  in  the  mass  of  common  occur* 

out    'By  Sheridau's  account,  in  a  rences.    Nor  is  it  supposed  that  the 

letter  to    Mr.   Linley,    it  was  the  satire  is  the  representation  of  the  man, 

work  of  but  six  weeks.     This  pre-  but  of  the  folly.     It  is  an  infirmity 

cipitancy,  so  little  to  be  reconciled  to  made  graphic  by  investing  it  broadly 

the  general  caution  of  his  writings,  is  in  the  features  of  humanity.  Coward- 

to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  ice  in  a  living  man  might  excite  dis- 

be  also  mentions,  that  he  wrote  in  gust ;  in  Bob  Acres  it  amuses ;  and  yet 

consequence  of  a  special  invitation  from  the  humour  of  this  laughable  sketcu  is 

Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  in  its  substantial  truth;  mere  absurdity, 

It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  event;  without  this,  were  dull.    We  shall  have 

the  first  reception  of  the  play  was  not  presently,  to  add  a  few  further  reflec- 

as  favourable  as  might  be  inferred  either  tions  on  the  subject  of  Stieridan's  dra- 

firom  its  merits  or  subsequent  popularity,  matic  writing,  when  we    come  to 

It  is  said  to  have  been  four  hours  in  notice  his  more  finished  and  elaborate 

the  acting  ;  this,  with  other  defects  of  effort,  M  The  School  for  Scandal."  We 

minor  moment,  chilled  its  reception,  concur  so  entirely  in  the  criticism  which 

The  ready  resource  of  the  author  was  accompanies  Mr.  Moore's  account  of 

proved  by  the  quick  tact,  and  rapid  the  Rivals,  the  history  of  which  we  have 

dexterity,  with  which  he  corrected  (it  is  just  to  say)  partly  stated  from 

these  faults.    And,  upon  a  second  trial,  other  authority,  that  we  shall,  for  the 

it  took  that  distinguished  place  as  a  benefit  of  our  readers,  extract  it  in 

stock-piece,  which  it  has  so  long  pre-  a  note.*    From  his  authority  we  add, 

served  in  the  British  Drama.  that  the  notoriety  attendant  on  the 

*  «  To  enter  into  a  regular  analysis  of  this  lively  play,  the  best  comment  on 

which  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  smiling  faces  that  are  lighted  up  around 

iticism 


it  appears,  is  a  task  of  criticism  that  will  hardly  be  thought  necessary.  With 
much  less  wit,  it  exhibits  perhaps  more  humour  than  The  School  for  Scandal,  and 
the  dialogue,  though  by  no  means  so  pointed  or  sparkling,  is,  in  this  respect,  more 
natural,  as  coming  nearer  the  current  coin  of  ordinary  conversation ;  whereas,  tbt 
circulating  medium  of  The  School  for  Scandal  is  diamonds.  The  characters  of  Tbs 
Rivals,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  such  as  occur  very  commonly  in  the  world ;  and, 
instead  of  producing  striking  effects  with  natural  and  obvious  materials,  which  is 
the  great  art  and  difficulty  of  a  painter  of  human  life,  he  has  here  overcharged 
of  his  persons  with  whims  and  absurdities,  for  which  the  circumstances  they 
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romantic  trtslory  of  Sheridan's  recent  served  by  Mr.  Moore,  a  shrewd  remark 

;ul  ventures  in  "  love  and  war w  was  of  his,  which  strikes  us,  as  affording  a 

heightened    by  the  success  of  this  deep  insight  into  his  actual  character, 

comedy.     His  social   powers — the  and  a  topic  for  instructive  comment, 

beauty  and  singular  accomplishments  of  which  we  shall  not  here  neglect  the 

of  his  wife,  may  well  be  couceived  to  use.    He  is  commenting  on  the  letters 

have  heightened  and  improved  the   of  Lord  Chesterfield  

etfect ;  and  they  were  quickly  launched  «<  His  frequent  directions  for  constant 

into  that  gay  circle  of  excitement  and  employment  are  eotirely  ill-founded :— a 

attraction,   which,  in   few  instances,  wise  man  is  fanned  more  by  the  action  of  hie 

confers  happiness  or  true  respectability  own  thoughts  than  by  continually  feeding 

on  those  whose  admission  to  it  solely  it.    '  Hurry,'  he  says,  •  from  play  to 

depends  on  their  powers  to  add  to  the  study;  never  be  doing  nothing.' — I  say, 

pleasures  of  the  great.  *  frequently  be  unemployed ;  sit  and  think.' 

Sheridan's  intellect  may,  at  this  There  are  on  every  subject  but  a  few  lead- 

period,  be  regarded  as  having  attained  ing  and  fixed  ideas  ;  their  tracks  may  be 

its  maturity.  His  school  was  the  world,  traced  by  your  own  genius,  as  well  as  by 

not  books  ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  bis  reading : — a  man  of  deep  thought,  who 

education  began  earlier  than  that  of  most  »nall  nave  accustomed  himself  to  support 

men.    Whatever  may  have  been  his  °r             ne  nas  read,  will  soon  find 

native  powers,  it  is  empirical  to  talk  of  nothing  new.' 

men  otherwise  than  as  we  can  trace  '*  Tue*e  la9t  few  wntences,"  «y»  Mr. 

them  in  fact.    His  intellect  revolved  Moorc»  "  contain  the  secret  of  Sheridan's 

within  a  narrow  compass—he  was  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers." 

philosopher— but  what  he  knew  was  *  This  is  true  :  but  tbey  contain  much 

distinct.    Of  the  facts  to  be  collected  msye.     Thev  exhibit  much  of  the 

from  society— from  self-experience—  power,  and  illustrate  much  of  the  de- 

from  the  labour  of  composition — and  fccts  of  his  mind.    One  of  the  secrets 

from  the  occasional  reflection  of  a  very  of  the  higher  class  of  intellects  is, 

sagacious  mind— he  was  master.    But  the  tendency  to  systematize  acquisition 

there  is,  among  the  memoranda  pre-  by  reference  to  principle ;  and  thus 

are  engaged  in  afford  but  a  very  disproportionate  vent  Accordingly,  for  our  insight 
into  their  characters,  we  are  indebted  rather  to  their  confessions  than  their  actions. 
Lydia  Languish,  in  proclaiming  the  extravagance  of  her  own  romantic  notions, 
prepares  us  for  events  much  more  ludicrous  and  eccentric,  than  those  in  which  the 
plot  allows  her  to  be  concerned ;  and  the  young  lady  herself  is  scarcely  more  disap- 
pointed than  we  are,  at  the  tamenees  with  which  her  amour  concludes.  Among 
the  various  ingredients  supposed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  composition  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger,  his  love. of  fighting  is  the  only  one  whose  flavour  is  very  strongly 
brought  out ;  and  the  wayward,  captious  jealousy  of  Falkland,  though  so  highly  co- 
loured in  his  own  representation  of  it  is  productive  of  no  incident  answerable  to 
such  an  announcement ; — the  imposture  which  he  practices  upon  Jnlia  being  perhaps 
weakened  in  its  effect,  by  our  recollection  of  the  same  device  in  the  Nut-brown  Maid 
and  Peregrine  Pickle. 

"  The  character  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is,  perhaps,  the  best  sustained  and 
most  natural  of  any,  and  the  scenes  between  him  and  Captain  Absolute  are  richly, 
genuinely  dramatic  His  surprise  at  the  apathy  with  which  his  son  receives  the 
glowing  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  charms  of  his  destined  bride,  and  the  effect 
of  the  question,  *  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir — the  niece  or  the  aunt  ?'  are  in  the 
truest  style  of  humour.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  mistakes,  in  what  she  herself  calls  «  ortho- 
doxy,' have  often  been  objected  to  as  improbable  from  a  woman  in  her  rank  of  life; 
but,  though  some  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  are  extravagant  and  farcical,  they  are 
almost  all  amusing,  and  the  luckiness  of  her  simile,  '  as  headstrong  as  an  alhrgory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,'  will  be  acknowledged  as  long  as  there  are  writers  to  be  run 
away  with,  by  the  wilfulness  of  this  truly  4  headstrong'  species  of  composition. 

«  Of  the  faults  of  Sheridan,  both  in  his  witty  and  serious  styles— the  occasional 

effort  of  the  one,  and  the  too  frequent  false  finery  of  the  other.** 

•  •  •  •••••• 

"  But,  notwithstanding  such  blemishes,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  microscopic  eye  of  cri- 
ticism to  discover  gaps  and  inequalities  in  the  finest  edge  of  genius— this  play,  from 
the  liveliness  of  its  plot,  the  variety  and  whimsicality  of  its  characters,  and  the  ex- 
quisite humour  of  its  dialogue,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama ;  and  even,  without  the  aid  of  its  more  splendid  successor.  The  School  for 
Scandal  would  have  placed  Sheridan  in  the  first  rank  of  comic  writers." 
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truly,  as  Sheridan's  profound  observa- 
tion suggests — the  mind  matured  by 
long-continued  habits  of  deep  thinking, 
may  be  said  to  arrive  at  those  central 
points  in  the  maze  of  things,  from 
w  hich  all  subjects  may  be  more  readily 
apprehended.  It  is  thus  (to  seize  on 
the  most  distinct  illustration)  that  a 
single  theorem  in  mathematics  may 
contain  a  score  of  propositions  sepa- 
rately difficult  to  the  tyro,  while  the 
adept  can  solve  them  all  by  a  simple 
reference  to  its  general  principle.  But, 
this  attainment  is  to  be  derived  precisely 
from  that  extensive  and  laborious  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  for  which  this 
remark  of  Sheridan's  would  make  it  the 
tuhttilute.  We  beseech  the  attention  of 
our  youthful  reader  (to  no  other  can 
these  remarks  be  of  practical  avail) 
to  these  truths,  on  which  we  speak  "as 
one  having  authority."  There  is,  we 
grant,  an  extensive  surface  of  valuable 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  self- 
study,  observation  and  general  reading; 
but  it  reaches  no  further  than  the  pur- 
poises  of  preparation.  It  cannot  sup- 
ply, and  never  has  supplied,  the  defici- 
ency of  knowledge  amassed  by  long 
and  diligent  labour.  For  there  is  an 
error  in  assuming  that  practical  tint 
principles,  such  as  Sheridan  describes, 
are  to  be  arrived  at  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  details 
which  he  would  reach  by  beginning 
with  them.  His  error  consists  in  un- 
consciously reversing  the  inductive 
process  ;  and  he  was  led  into  it  by  the 
nature  of  his  peculiar  study — the  ela- 
boration of  his  own  powers.  Methods 
of  expression,  of  reasoning,  and  of 
thinking,  were  his  pursuit — not  true 
and  deep  views.  Thus  he  was  a  rhe- 
torician, not  a  philosopher  or  a  states- 
man. The  depths  of  hi*  acquired 
philosophy  lay  in  composition — his  wit, 
fancy  and  taste  were  his  talents — his 
observation,  and  the  sympathies  of  a 
mind  alive  to  all  that  concerns  the  hu- 
man breast,  supplied  his  real  knowledge; 
the  rest  was  but  the  polish  and  the  de- 
coration. The  same  was,  in  some 
measure,  applicable  to  Goldsmith,  who 
was,  like  Sneridan,  a  great  master  of 
style,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  man  ; 
but  who  knew  little,  and  had  arrived  at 
no  fixed  principles.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  social  workings,  and  the 
principles  of  legislation,  without  an 
extensive,  deep,  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  as  well  as  with  the 
precedents  of  experience,  the  elemen- 
tary reasonings  of  jurists  and  econo- 
mists, and  the  laws  and  constitutional 


principles  of  this  and  every  other 
nation,  ancient  and  modern,  is  as  impos- 
sible as  to  explain  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  human  body,  without 
having  studied  anatomy.  But,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  science  becomes  popular, 
it  becomes  involved  in  error — the  pas- 
sions of  the  crowd,  the  designs  of  the 
ambitious,  and,  generally,  the  preju- 
dices of  opinion,  acquire  solidity,  and 
the  specious  appearance  of  principle. 
Oft  repetition  gives  currency  to  falla- 
cies, and  truth  itself  is  made  to  involve 
error,  by  simply  omitting  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  its  application.  Thus  may 
the  clever  and  ingenious  sciolist  easily 
Hatter  himself  into  the  notion,  that  be 
has  found  wisdom  on  the  royal  road 
of  ignorance.  The  character  is  com- 
mon, and  it  is  this  makes  the 
above  remarks  important.  It  is  easy 
to  find  among  the 
characters  of  every  age,  some  who 
without  appearing  to  have  any  fixed 
principles,  yet  exhibit  extraordinary 
power  and  dexterity  in  the  advocacy 
of  every  question  that  may  offer. 
They  are  quicker  at  finding  or  making 
reasons,  than  decided  iu  opinion.  To 
the  truly  wise,  they  must  ever  seem 
flippant  and  superficial,  but  will  have 
not  the  less  weight  in  the  councils  and 
opinions  of  men.  If  it  be  asked,  oa 
what  principle  they  think,  the  answer 
is,  that  they  think  according  to  the  im- 
pulse they  receive  from  connections 
or  interests.  It  is  their  distinction 
to  take  their  opinions  from  others, 
and  support  them  with  such  reasons  as 
tbey  can  easily  invent.  Such  wisdom 
has  illustration  enough.  We  could 
easily  wind  up  this  comment  with  a 
list  of  famous  names  in  every  party, 
men  dexterous  in  the  cause  of  truth  or 
error,  but  always  right  or  wrong  by 
contingency. 

To  understand  human'  character,  it 
requires  to  make  refined  distinctions  ; 
and  the  distinction  here  intended  to  be 
applied  to  Sheridan,  is  between  that 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  attained  by 
study  from  books  ;  and  that  which  is 
the  result  of  quickened  observation, 
and  the  rapid  intuition  which  is  un- 
derstood by  the  term  "  tact.**  Though 
superficial  as  a  statesman,  and  not  verv 
profound  as  a  thinker,  he  was  admi- 
rably versed  in  the  volume  of  life. 
He  was  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and 
an  orator.  He  was  rapid  in  percep- 
tion and  sagacious  in  comment,  as  well 
as  brilliant  in  the  play  of  fancy.  If 
he  was  no  more,  it  may  be  that  he  did 
not  pursue  the  only  means.    We  have, 
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we  trust,  guarded  so  far  against  the 
charge  of  invidious  judgments. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  that  he  had 
been  on  the  watch  for  occasion  to  en- 
ter on  the  arena  of  politics.  Mr. 
Moore  has  discovered  amongst  his 
papers  some  fragments  of  notes  for  a 
pamphlet,  m  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
pamphlet,  M  Taxatiou  no  Tyranny," 
which  now  appeared.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  from  these  fragment*, 
that  the  fame  of  Sheridan  has  lost  any 
thing  by  the  indolence  which  was  the 
probable  means  of  this  intent  not  being 
effected.  He  had  not  vet  arrived  at 
the  full  maturity  of  knowledge,  method, 
or  style,  that  might  have  produced  any 
tiling  worthy  of  his  genius  ot  of  his 
antagonist ;  and  without  here  entering 
into  the  merits  of  Johnson's  argument, 
we  think  that  Sheridan's  preparations 
rather  exhibit  a  juvenile  notion  of  the 
task  and  subject  he  undertook.  The 
personal  attack  on  Johnson,  as  a  pen- 
sioner, would  have  been  both  ungra- 
cious, silly,  and  unjust ;  and  would,  per- 
haps, have  cost  him  a  blush  on  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Moore's  remark  on  this  is 
more  pleasing  and  just,  than  we  appre- 
hend practicable  :— Men  of  a  high 
order  of  genius,  such  as  Johnson  and 
Sheridan,  should  never  enter  into  war- 
fare with  each  other,  but  like  the  gods 
in  Homer,  leave  the  strife  to  inferior 
spirits."  I  n  the  following  year,  m  utual 
good  offices  took  place  between  She- 
ridan and  that  truly  illustrious  man — 
Sheridan  having,  in  his  prologue  to 
Savage's  play  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  paid  a  handsome  compliment*  to 
Johnson,  the  biographer  ot  its  author. 
This  was  not  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Johnson,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  at  variance  with  his  old 
friend  Tom  Sheridan,  seemed  at  this 
time  to  be  anxious  for  a  reconciliation. 
He  was  the  more  gratified  by  this 
courtesy  from  the  gifted  son.  Sheri- 
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dan  was  soon  after  proposed  by  him  in 
the  Literary  Club,  with  the  complimen- 
tary observation — u  He  who  had 
written  the  '  two  best  comedies  of  his 
age,  is  surely  a  considerable  roan." 

Many  of  our  readers  may  be  grati- 
fied by  some  notice  of  this  club,  nor 
can  we  imagine  a  subject  of  stronger 
interest,  in  the  life  of  an  eminent  li- 
terary member  of  its  first  and  best  era. 
It  was  first  proposed  by  Reynolds  in 
1 764,  and  its  first  members  were  Rey- 
nolds, Burke,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Dr. 
Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk.  Mr.  Langton, 
Mr.  Chamier,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
They  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in 
GeTrard  Street,  once  a  week,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  sat  to  a  lute 
hour.  The  first  intention  seems  to 
have  been,  to  have  limited  its  number 

to  that  of  the  nine  first  members  

Every  one  may  easily  comprehend  the 
impossibility  of  long  preserving  such 
a  limit.  The  claims  of  friendship,  and 
the  influence  of  rank,  talent,  and  cele- 
brity, must  be  quickly  felt;  and  the 
barrier  that  would  exclude  a  common 
friend  of  the  majority  will  be  broken, 
as  soon  as  it  is  felt  to  be  worth*  assail- 
ing. The  club  grew  to  thirty-five; 
but  still  the  principle  of  its  formation 
was  preserved,  and  its  growth  was  an 
enlargement  of  its  talent  and  literature. 
A  single  adverse  vote  was  enough  to 
exclude  any  applicant  for  admission — 
and  where  so  many  must  have  felt  a 
jealous  sense  of  its  real  object,  that  ex- 
clusive vote  could  not  be  wanting, 
where  an  unfitting  application  was 
made.  After  about  ten  years,  it  was 
resolved  to  change  the  weekly  sapper 
into  a  dinner,  once  a  fortnight,  during 
the  sessions  of  Parliament.  The  place 
or  meeting  has  been  also  changed  at 
different  times,  and  is  now  at  the 
Thatched  House  in  St.  James'  Street 
Of  this  club,  Sheridan  was  elected  a 
member,  26th  January,  1777. 


•    So  pleads  the  tale,  that  gives  to  future  times, 
The  son's  misfortunes,  and  the  parent's  crimes  ; 
There  shall  his  fame,  if  own'd  to-night,  survive. 
Fixed  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live." 
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As  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebra-  arrived  Bosthoon,  who  ever  since  be 

tion  of  young  Blackthorn's  christening  got  up  had  been  singing,  *  Push  about 

approached,    worthy   Bosthoon    was  the  Jorum,"  and  "  The  Priest  in  bis 

seized  with  a  kind  of  uncouth  delirium  Boots,**  alternately,  now  addressed  his 

which  produced,  upon  his  disjointed  wife : — 

features,  such  grimaces  as  might  be  "  Molsh,"  said  be,  smiling  assascina- 

supposed  to  appear  on  the  face  of  some  tion  at  her  as  he  spoke,  44  my  shining 

Herculean  corpse,  whilst  grinning  under  daisey,  that  you  are;"  and  here  be  ap- 

the  influence  of  a  Galvanic  battery,  proached  her  with  the  felonious  intent 

His  white  hirsute  eyebrows  rose  and  of  inflicting  a  smack  ;  "my  shining 

sank  alternately,  like  the  buckets  of  a  daisey  that  you  are — * 

draw-well,  whilst  in  his  winks  there  44  Be  aisey,  Bosthoon,"  replied  Molsb, 

might  be  read  an  oafish  but  strong  cha-  getting  behind  a  chair,  M  be  aisey,  dear; 

racter  of  jocularity,  mingled  with  a  ve-  the  nerra  lip  o'  mine  youH  taste  today, 

hement  expression  of  the  startling  and  so  you  won  V 

grotesque,  which,  taken  per  saturam,  **  I  won't  I*  exclaimed  Bosthoon,  "an 

renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  class  his  why  won't  I  ?   Is  it  a  sin  for  a  man  to 

features  under  any  style  of  the  human  kiss  his  own  wife?" 

face,  hitherto  known  and  recognized  as  **  Faix  it  appears  so  wid  some  people; 

such  by  art  or  science.  His  mouth,  by  you  know  there's  them  in  tins  world 

the  unsettled  motion  of  the  upper  lip,  that  'ud  take  a  bad  manin'  out  of  any 

seemed  every  moment  about  to  shift  thing.    I  tell  you  that  we've  both  got 

its  position,  and  indeed  it  seldom  re-  a  great  dale  of  abuse  for  the  last  two 

raained  two  days  successively  in  the  or  three  months  in  regard  o'  what  I 

same  part  of  his  face,  veering  either  to  tould  you  about  little  Blackthorn — the 

the  right  side  or  the  left,  according  to  darlin' !" 

the  mood  of  the  moment,  and  some-  "  And  who  wor  they  that  dared  to 

times  hanging  transversely  under  his  abuse  us,  Tiuekey?" 

nose,  in  a  right  line  with  nis  eyebrow  M  Indeed  very  nice  jinteel  people — 

and  the  opposite  side  of  the  chin.  On  an'  so  modest  that  butther  wouldn't 

the  occasion  in  question,  he  wore  it  melt  in  their  mouths,  1  suppose.  What 

twisted  back  to  its  favourite  berth  a  pity,  Bosthoon,  that  we  worn't  sweet- 

under  the  left  ear,  in  order,  it  is  likely,  hearts  sittin'  undher  a  hawthorne,  an' 

that  it  might  hold  a  more  direct  com-  nobody  wid  us  but  ourselves ;  then  wc 

munication  with  the  heart.    Then  he  might  kiss  an'  hug  one  another  for  an 

•trided,  and  trotted,  and  bounced  about  hour,  an'  that  'ud  be  love — the  tindher- 

with  a  sluggish  alacrity  that  might  not  ness  o'  love;  but  bekase  a  married  man 

shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  is  known  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  bekase  I 

graceful  motions  of  a  dancing  somnam-  tould  you  what  you  know,  maybe  as 

bulist.    There  is  indeed  a  class  of  modestly  considhcrin'  every  tiling  as 

huge,  heavy,  dismal  faced  men,  on  the  primmest  of  them  all,  why  there 

whose  features  the  exhibition  of  any  must  be  a  rout  about  it,  an'  people 

emotion  produces  nothing  but  an  ex-  must  be  abused  an'  ill  spoken  of.  You 

pression   of  the   purest    distortion,  know  yourself,  Bosthoon  darlin*,  that 

The  laughter  and  grief  ofsuch  per-  I  even  whispered  it  to  you,  an'  afther 

sons  are  equally  ludicrous,  as  indeed  all  to  be  tould  that  I'm  not  modest ! 

is  every  phase  of  the   countenance  Well,  all  I  say  is,  God  pardon  them 

that  is  necessary  in  their  case  to  ex-  for  bringin*  these  tears  from  the  eyes 

J>ress  the  passions  either  in  their  full  of  a  woman  that  never  did  them  harm! 

brce  or  only  in  their  more  subordinate  But  any  how,  there's  great  want  of 

degrees.    Let  any  of  our  readers  con-  charity,  an'  great  hypocrisy  abroad — 

ceive  the  idea  of  Liston  weeping,  and  particularly  among  your  grave  and  jin- 

the  illustration  of  that  which  we  wish  teel  people." 

to  convey  will  be  complete.  44  The  diouol  may  satie  the  woman 

When  the  third  morning,  previous  among  them  that  found  fan't  wid  you. 

to  the  baptism  of  young  Blackthorn,  Molsh,  half  as  modest  at  heart  as  yon 
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are ;  an*  as  for  the  men  that  abused 
vou,  be  my  sowl  they're  only  men  by 
accident ;  tor  you  may  kiss  the  book 
they  wor  intended  for  your  side  af  the 
house — an'  axcellent  women  some  o' 
them  'ud  make." 

44  Tney  can't  expect  me  to  be  a  lady, 
an'  you  a  gintleman,  Bosthoon." 

44  Faith,  an*  we'd  neither  of  us  ex- 
change hearts  or  consciences  wid  them 
that  abuse  us.  Ladies  and  jintlemen! 
Arrah,  Molsh,  if  you  only  hard  what 
Jimmy  Curtis,  Lord  Blackleg's  butler, 
could"  say  about  ladies  and  jintlemen, 
be  the  Padereens  it  'ud  make  your  hair 
staod  on  end,  so  it  would.  Sure  I'm 
tonld — but  bad  as  they  are  I  won't 
believe  this — but  it's  given  out  on  them 
any  how  ;  I'm  tould  that  the  ladies  do 
be  often  at  the  play-house,  wid  devil  a 
tatther  an  them  from  the  waist  up,  not 
ashamed  to  sit  there  before  men  an' 
they  half  naked !" 

Well,  that's  a  lie  any  how,  Bos- 
thoon  ;  no  woman  'ud  do  that  ban-in 
them  crathurs  that  1  wouldn't  name." 

44  Faith,  an'  if  they're  not  mightily 
belied,  that's  far  from  bein'  the  worst  of 
it.  Don't  they  go  half  naked,  as  I  tould 
you,  to  balls  an'  dances,  where  a  chap 
will  put  his  arms  round  one  of  their 
wuUta — an'  the  lady,  Molsh,  the  lady?' 

44  God  purtect  us  frocn  sich  ladies, 
Boathoon !" 

**  Be  the  crass  it's  said,  then,  what 
I'm  tellin'  you  ;  I  don't  myself  believe 
it  happens  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
think  it's  the  lyin'  scandal  of  black- 
guard sarvints,  turned  out  o'  place,  that 
take  this  way  of  blackeuin'  the  correc- 
thar  of  the  genthry  ; — "  well,  the  lady, 
Molsh — what  does  she  do?" 
44  Why,  breaks  his  mouth  I  hope." 
-  Divil  a  taste  of  it ;  but  puts  her 
hands  about  his  shoulders,  half  naked 
an'  all  as  she  is,  an'  aff  they  set  in  that 
dacent  way,  whirling  one  another  about 
the  room !' 

44  Arrah  go  to — heaven,  Bosthoon ; 
no  dacent,  modest  woman  could  brine 
herself  to  do  sich  a  thing.  Ouly  think 
if  we  had  a  dance,  and  Biddy  Murtagh, 
or  any  other  modest  girl,  was  to  come 
to  it  stripped  that  way,  why  the  poor 
colleen  would  lose  her  good  name  as 
long  as  she'd  live." 

44  Faith,  an'  she  ought,  too ;  for  the 
diouol  a  good  name  she'd  be  entitled 
to.  So,  Molsb,  let  sich  great  people 
mend  their  own  manners  before  they 
find  fau't  wid  us— for  doin*  what  there's 
neither  sin  or  harm  in.  An'  now, 
Molsh,  one  kiss  to  vex  them !" 
44  Ay,  a  dozen,  Bosthoon  darlin'  if 


ou  want  them — who  has  a  rieht  to 
iss  me  but  my  own  big  Bosthoon  ?" 
Bosthoon,  with  a  murderous  ener- 
gy, exacted  the  full  dozen;  after  which 
he  exclaimed,  wiping  his  mouth  with 
that  luxurious  sweep  of  the  right  band, 
which  among  country  people  intimates 
a  recent  participation  in  something 
that  they  feel  to  have  been  delicious — 
••That  for  them,  Molsh,  my  daisy; 
but  hear  to  me  now — isn't  it  full  time 
that  we  should  be  layin'  in  the  prog 
for  Father  Blackthorn's  christenin'i*" 

-  Why,  throth  it  is,  if  we're  to  have 
sich  doins  as  you  say,"  replied  Molsh. 

MDoins!  Whagh,  asrh,  agh.  Divil 
the  sich  a  baptrism  ever  was  seen  in 
the  parish  as  I'll  put  on  him." 

M  It's  not  baptrism,  Bosthoon  ;  dont 
be  miscallin'  it,  any  how." 

M  Christenin',  then  ;  will  that  plaise 
ye?  1  know  I'm  not  over  an'  above 
larned,  Molsh ;  but  if  1  don't  happen 
to  be  cousin-jarmin'  to  the  Dixonary, 
I'm  up  to  my  F's  and  Q's  at  any  rate. 
We  mu*t  have  a  puddin'  the  size  of  a 
hay-cock  ;  a  side  o'  bacon  a  foot  deep; 
fat  geese  and  mutton  for  the  clargy  ; 
you  know  we  must  give  thim  jinteel 
feedin'  any  way;  half  an  acre  of  greens; 
and  whiskey  galore  to  wash  all  down. 
Whirroo,  my  daisy ;  wont  that  be 
doin'  it  fat  ?  hoch,  och,  oh !" 

44  In  that  case,  then  vou  must  get  me 
a  clane  sack  and  a  shale  o'  whatc  straw 
for  the  puddin'." 

44  Faith  the  whole  haggard's  afore 
you,  so  plaise  yourself;  but  I  dont 
care  if  you  put  a  taste  of  explanation 
to  the  *  straw'  at  any  rate  ;  how  is  that 
consumed  in  the  puddin',  Molsh  Y* 

44  Why  don't  you  know  that  when  a 
puddin  s  to  be  made  for  a  weddin'  or  a 
christenin',  or  a  great  number  o*  people, 
the  best  way  to  manage  wid  it,  is  to  put 
it  in  the  end  of  a  clane  sack  ;  but  you 
must  first  have  a  shale  o'  whaten  straw 
to  draw  through  it  for  fraid  it  would 
scatther  in  the  boilin' — the  straw  yon 
see  binds  it." 

44  And  how  is  it  cut  when  it's  done, 
Tiuckey  V* 

44  If  there  happens  to  be  a  carpen- 
ther  present  he  always  carves  it  wid  a 
handsaw;  and  faix  when  you  pull  the 
straws  away  it's  choice  aitin'  all  out. 
God  be  good  to  my  poor  mother,  it 
was  her  gev  me  the  resate  to  make  it. 
Sometimes  it's  boiled  in  the  bed-tick  ; 
but  a  clane  sack  'ill  be  large  enough  for 
ours,  I'm  thinkin'." 

**  Don't  be  miserly  or  a  nager  in  the 
thing,  any  how,  Molsh;  an'  above  all> 
ray  shiner,  don't  spare  the  haggard." 
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•  The  d'ml  a  spare  I'll  spare  any-  Mass  like  SkewbalL,  or  the 

thing,  Bosthoon,  since  you  wish  it.*  mare,  that  wor  never  bate." 

"  Augh,  augh,  there  spoke  Molshy  He  then  commenced,  as  osoal,  to 
M*  Flail,  Big  Bosthoon's  wife  !  Sowl  «  aft  him  up  out  o*  the  face,"  as  he  ex- 
you're  a  tight  slip,  Mohh,  an'  worth  pre98e<i  it;  but  the  reader,  we  presume, 
presarvin'.  Come,  now,  show  forth  his  remembers  our  illustration  of  the  bear, 
reverence ;  I  must  get  the  full  o'  my  when  we  previously  described  Bos- 
eye  out  of  him."  thoon  in  this  process. 

u  Is  it  an'  him  asleep  ?  to  waken  the  At  jengtht  after  what  may  be  termed 

crathur !"  a  We  8Ucking  kiss,  which  drew  one 

"Diouol  may  care  ;  beg  a  hardy  of  the  urchin's  cheeks  into  his  mouth, 

chap,  an*  it  111  only  refresh  him  ;  show  hft  pUced  him  in  Molsh's  arms  on 

him  forth,  I  say."    .......     ...  whose  cheek  he  fastened  in  a  similar 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Molsh,  yield-  manner>  Hnd  witn  a  power  which  mi-hi 

ing  rather  reluctantly,  -  throtn  you  have            hef  to  jmagine  that  she 

men  have  often  no  bowels,  so  you  wa9  withi„  the  vortex  of  the  Maelstrom, 

havn't;  the  crathur,  to  Uke  him  up  had  ghe  known  of  it8  cxl8tence. 

out  of  his  little  sleep  .  Hay.        rformed  these  two  opera- 

In  a  minute  or  so  she  re  urned  he  knowingly  shook  his  upper 

however   with  the  /ooii^  in  her  ;               * *     pendulous  «  a 

ff^^f^^^^^^  dew-lap,  made  an  indescribable  gri- 

if  he  understood  his  purpose  and  m^f  £teilded  for  a  winkf  andf  .ftj  t 

language  f           ^  re8embled  tbe  fub_ 

"  Murdher  in  Irish  MoUh  see  hoW  of  ^  chi 

the  shaver  looks  at  .oe !    Be  the  vest-  if  ^ 

ment.  rwh^hnLh  '  wCh  hcU-  heels?  like  a  tired  horse  turned  from 

sayin'!  Whagh  hogh— unagh  Uogh—  •              paddock,  and  trotted 

wee  ho  —that's  the  boy  will  lift  tbe  ™™}  X" u"™' 

Latin!    Now,  Molsh.  my  daisey,  out  neighing  out  of  the  room, 

wid  the  trewth.  don't  you  think  the  41  Why.  the  man  s  beside  himse  f. 

limb  o'*race  has  a  prieatly  look  ?  Eh,  exclaimed  Molsh  ;  •  takin  lave  of  h»s 

now  ?    Confiss,  you  sinner,  confiss  it ;  seven  senses  altogether.    Bosthoon,  1 

don't  vou  think  he  has?    Sure,  tare  say,  come  bw-k  here.    Do  you  heir 

an'  age*,  look  at  the  roguery  of  his  me  ?    Come  back  I  tell  you  r 

eye,  an'  the  knowin'  twist  he  gives  his  "Thin  push  about  the  jorum,  am; 

mouth  ;  an'  how  he  let's  down !    Be  foral  lol— 

my  sowl  you'd  think  it  was  Father  Arrah,  Bosthoon.  dear  f 

M'Flewsther  at  a  punch-jug.    Faith,  "Well,  threacleen,  whats  asthwy 

vou  may  say  what  you  will,  but  I  say  wid  you  now?" 

hat  he  W  all  the  marks  an'  tokens  of  "  You're  goin'  away  widou  setilin 

it  about  him.    Look  at  his  limbs,  like  about  this  chnstenin   or  tellin  us  who 

a  young  miller's ;  an' his  fists— be  me  well  have  at  it.    There  now,  the  sorra 

sowl  he'll  shine  in  conthrovarsey  yet,  know  we  know   up  till  tins  minute, 

tbe  swaddy  ;  thin  his  bead,  agin,— divil  who'll  stand  tor  him. 

a  thing  else  it  was  made  for  but  a  *  Faith  we'll  give  him 

batthenn' ram  aginst  heresy!  Hurroo!  gossips,  for  fraid  one  w 

Blackthorn!  more  power  to  your  re-  enough." 

verence  !    You've  the  stuff  in  you  for  "  But  who  will  they  be  ?    The  best 

the  tribunal  *  my  darhV  boy ;  you've  way  is,  for  you  to  name  the  men,  and 

the  metal  for  the  tribunal.    Whagh,  me  the  women  ' 
1      h  heeoeh  heeeogh Done,  Molsh  ;  1  say  tor  Barney 

••Why,  I  b'lieve,  Bosthoon,  you're  M'Scut  and  Creepy  O'Sleeveen.  Now 

cracked  about  him."  who  do  you  say  for  in  the  faymale 

No,  diouol  a  crack ;  but  we'll  have  a  bne  ?                  r_^„  on  i  i  ;nr 

crackin'  christenin'  over  him  any  how  ;  "Why,  for  Bid  Fogarty  and  Lilly 

band  him  here  till  I  make  a  meal  of  M'Faitnch. 

him    Ho,  ho,  Blackthorn,  you're  the  "  Lilly  M'Faitnch  !-a  Protestant ! 

bo/will  be  able  to  hould  a  hard  cheek  Is  it  a  heretic  to  sUnd  god-artbtf 

yet,  or  to  give  lamed  jaw  to  the  here-  for  his  reverence  ?     Why,  Molsh, 

tics,  accord!.'  as  the  wind  'ill  sit    Be  hope  there's  not  a  bad  dfcrop  in  you 

me  sowl,  Molsh,  this  fellow,  whin  he  somewhere  I-that,  indeed  ! 

gets  into  the  robes,  will  gallop  over  a  "  No— but,    Bosthoon,    1  m  afeard 

——  .  The  (jollfessioDal. 
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you  're  not  square;  you  want  a  quarther 
1  doubt.  Dou't  you  know,  or  ought  n't 
you  any  way,  that  whin  we,  Catholics, 
ax  a  Protestant  god-father  and  prod* 
mother  to  stand  for  one  of  our  childre, 
we  always  have  four  gossips  ;  two  of 
our  own  perswaidjion  to  do  the  real 
thing,  and  two  o'  the  others  standin' 
alongside  o'  them,  and  thiukin'  that 
themselves    are  gossips  as   well  as 
the  other* ;  wherein  they're  not  gossips 
at  all ;  but-  let  thera  alone  for  comin' 
down  with  the  Presents.    Sure  Lilly 
doesn't   know  what  to  do  wid  her 
money,  au*  we  may  as  well  take  this 
way  of  comin'  at  a  whang  of  it  as  ano- 
ther.   It's  not  uupossiMe  but  she  may 
do    somethin'  for   Blackthorn  yet. 
Sore  it's  not  a  fortnight  agone  since 
myself  hard  her  say  that  she  supposed 
it  was  bekase  she  was  an  "  ole  maid'* 
that  nobody  ever  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  ax  her  to  stand  gossip  for  a 
child  ;  but  people  might  find  that  she 
ht  be  as  kind  a  godmother  as  if  she 
childre  of  her  own.    Divil  thank 
me,   Bosthoon,  v  for  takin*  the  hint; 
diJ  n't  she  threwn  the  bait  herself?" 

Bosthoon  made  no  reply  whatsoever, 
but  he  snapped  his  ringers,  and  neighed 
and  lowed,  and  put  his  body  through 
such  a  series  of  Kamskadale  evolutions 
as  literally  threw  Molsh  into  convul- 
sions. 

M  Why,  Bosthoon,  Bosthoon  dear ! 
Queen  o'  heaven  thi*  day  !  Bosthoon, 
1  say,  will  you  behave  ;  I'm  too  wakely 
to  laugh  so  much — ha,  ha,  ha !  Darlin' 
I'm  in  airnest — ha,  ha,  ha — I'm  too 
— too — ha,  ha,  ha — I'm  too  wakely, 
afther  bearin*  Blackthorn,  to  laugh  so 
much.  It  'ill  hurt  his  little  allowance, 
too,  acushla ;  it  will  darlin' ;  oh,  be 
aisy,  dear,  ou  his  account.  Queen  o' 
taints !  I'm  as  wake  us  wather,  so  I  am! 
Oh,  on  his  account,  Bosthoon,  darlin', 
ouit  of  it,  quit  of  it.  Oh !  Yeah,  this 
day  !" 

*•  We'll  have  her,  we'll  have  »her," 
shouted  Bosthoon  ;  "  an'  touch  the 
heretic  airighad  for  Blackthorn.  Be 
me  sowl,  the  same  customer's  born  to 
good  look,  I'll  be  bail ;  every  thing's 
in  his  favour." 

44  Well,  but,  calm  an'  aisay,  Bos- 
thoon;  take  it  aisay,  dear.  Now  that's 
settled  ;  bat  who  else  will  we  have  at 
the  christenin*?"  , 

"  Who  else  ?  No  but,  Molsh,  who 
else  won't  we  huve  at  it  ?  Be  the 
piper  o'  Moses,  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  borry  the  Tithe-procthor's  books,  an' 
ax  them  by  the  town-land." 

•*  Why,  Bosthoon  darlin',  are  you 

Vol.  IX. 


mad?  would  you  break  us  out  o'  house 
an'  home  ?** 

"  Hut !  blood  alive,  woman,  has  n't 
he  a  blessin'  wid  him  that  'ud  cover 
all  expenses  ?  Be  me  faix,  now  that 
we  have  him,  we'll  thrive  like  shot, 
never  fear.  Has  n't  he  the  grace  o' 
God,  as  good  as  painted  on  his  reve- 
rence's face  any  way  ;  an*  could  you  ax 
betther  security  for  a  let  out  ?" 

**  Why,  that's  thrue  sure  enough  ; 
an'  another  thing,  Bosthoon,  sure 
there's  an  O  an'  a  Mac  to  stand  for 
him,  an'  they  say  it  has  been  prophe- 
syzed  that  neresy  is  to  be  put  down 
by  an  O  an'  a  Mac  ;  the  one  to  be  a 
bishop,  an'  the  other  a  counsellor." 

"  Ay,  but  what  does  Kolumbkil  say, 
as  I  nave  it  from  Owen  Devlin,  the 
boccagh  ?  Why,  that  heresy  is  to  be 
extwinguished  by  a  po.>r  man,  who's 
to  go  round  among  the  people,  livin* 
upon  what  he  can  get,  an'  that,  for  their 
sakes,  he  is  to  prefer  that  way  of  life 
to  any  other,  in  ordher  to  s-how  his 
humility.  They  say  that  there's  not 
to  be  more,  durin'  any  day  in  the  year, 
nor  five  ounces  of  flesh  upon  his  body, 
au'  that,  if  be  goes  beyant  that,  he 
loses  the  virtue  of  poverty,  until  fasti n' 
an'  p ravin'  makes  him  as  lean  as  be- 
fore. He's  to  have  a  priest  altogether 
to  himself,  to  confiss  to,  an'—" 

44  Why,  blood  alive,  Bosthoon,  you're 
ravin' ;  surely  he  can't  be  sich  a  sinner 
as  to  require  a  whole  priest  to  himself 
to  forgive  him  ?" 

M  Faith  an'  there's  reason  in  what 
you  say,  Molsh,  whether  or  not;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  these  holy  men,  bint 
on  raisin'  up  our  church,  must  do 
many  things,  maybe,  that  you  an'  I  *ud 
scruple  to  do  of  ourselves,  bekase  we 
don't  see  so  far  be/ore  us  as  they  do." 

'*  An'  they  say  too,  Bosthoon,  there's 
many  a  thing  that  'ud  be  a  sin  in  the 
likes  o'  you  an'  me  that  wouldn't  be  a 
sin  at  all  iu  lamed  people  that  know 
what  they're  about." 

"  Hut  woman,  sure  nothin's  a  sin 
that  puts  down  heresy,  and  advances 
our  own  church.  To  swear  that  black's 
white  is  a  virtue,  if  it'll  do  the  one  or 
the  other.  Sure  the  priest  can  forgive 
us  all  at  the  long  run,  an'  that's  an  ad- 
vantage the  Protestants  can't  boast  of. ' 

"Oh  thin,   Bosthoon,   I'm  soiely 
afeared  that  we're  not  half  thankful 
euough  for  bein*  born  in  the  thrue 
church — but,  Bosthoon?" 
"  Well,  Molsh." 

44  What  is  the  raison  that  he's  bound 
not  to  have  more  nor  five  clear  ounces 
o'  flesh  upon  him  ?" 
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*  Why,  it's  sed  that  it  'ud  take  just 
that  much  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
bags,  purvided  they  only  bear  his  sup- 

Kort  tor  one  day — but  if  he  attempts  to 
o»k  in  or  schatne  a  single  penny  be- 
yant  his  daily  allowance,  then  he  is 
forced  to  last  and  pray,  in  ordher  to  get 
back  his  virtue.  But  about  Black- 
thorn au'  the  christenin'  ?" 

Why,  Bosthoon,  have  raison.  Ar 
Father  M'Flewsther  ;  his  reverence  is 
a  pleasant  gintle man,  divil  a  more  so  ; 
not  forgcttiu*  Father  Bartle  O'Fag,  the 
Cow-jutherer,  who  would  be  pleasant 
enough  too  if  he  daar  be  so  afore  Fa- 
ther M'Flewsther." 

44  Faith,  Molsh,  I  take  Father  Bartle 
to  be  the  hnuestest  of  the  two.  When 
Father  M'Fiewsther  gets  near — hear  to 
me,  Molsh,  an*  let  it  go  no  further— but 
1  say,  when  Father  M'Flewtther  gets 
npar  a  puny  woman,  the  divil  a  one  of 
him  but  begins  to  drip  like  u  honcy- 
couib  of  a  July  noon.  Oh  divii  re- 
saive  the  sweeter  than  his  reverence — 
but  ol  coors-e,  it's  all  in  innocence  an* 
jackilarity,  as  he  ses  himself." 

M  Well",  Bosthoon,  well  darlin',— 
they're  both  aweet  enough,  if  it  goes  to 
'  that.  Divil  a  funnier  song  cm  be 
sung  than  Father  O'Fag  sings  whin 
Father  M'Fiewsther's  goue,  aft  her  a 
station  or  a  weddiu*.  Troth  they  are, 
the  two  o*  them,  as  good  company  as 
one  'ud  wish  tu  sit  M  id  ;  but,  Bosthoon, 
now,  don't  be  crowd  in'  the  house  at 
poor  Blackthorn's  christenin' ;  ax  only 
our  own  friends,  an'  as  1  don't  like  it 
myself,  will  you,  avourneen,  go,  by  an*- 
by,  to  the  yard,  an*  kill  a  dozen  o'  the 
fattest  harn-door  lowl  you  can  find  *f" 

44  Will  I  f  Ah,  thiti,  let  me  alone, 
Molsh  ;  be  the  Padereens,  I  have 
thought  of  the  natest  method  of  doiu' 
it  in  all  Europe.  Frank  Lowrey,  hear 
to  me  ;  get  me  down  the  scythe." 

Frank,  however,  was  beyond  hear- 
ing  ;  hut  this  mattered  little  to  Bos- 
thoon, who,  ere  the  lapse  of  three  mi- 
nutes, was  ranging  the  farm-yard  with 
scythe  in  hand,  bent  on  committing 
wholesale  slaughter  among  the  poultry. 
His  figure,  the  weapon,  and  the  grace 
of  his  motions,  added  ta  the  ferocious 
hilarity  of  his  couutenauce,  would  set  all 
power*  ol  description  at  defiance.  In 
m  ttiiort  time,  Molsh,  with  Blackthorn 
in  her  arms,  accompanied  by  the  ser- 
vants, were  attracted  to  the  scene  of 
destruction,  by  the  clattering, and  cack- 
ling, and  screaming  of  the  f»wl,  mingled 
with  the  jocular  howling  of  Bosthoon 
himself,  who,  whenever  he  guillotined 
one  successfully,  set  up  a  wild  whirroo, 


that  might  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile. 

M  Why,  thin,  blessed  earth.  Bos- 
thpon,"  exclaimed  Molsh,  in  a  kind  of 
mirthful  terror  ;  **  have  you  no  more 
feelin*  in  you,  than  to  slaughther  down 
the  poor  things  that  way  '(  Why,  man 
alive,  that's  not  draw  in'  a  foal,  but 
open  murdher,  all  out.  Arrah,  let  them 
alone,  an'  I'll  kill  them  mvselt;  will 
ye?" 

u  Feelin'!  ay  have  I,  lashins  o'  feelin', 
but  sure  I'm  thinkm'  myself,  that 
they're  so  many  orangeinen,  an'  divil  a 
pleasauter  work  can  be,  than  sniggin' 
them  d  iwn,  the  villains  !  Here's  f.-r 
the  big  fellow  in  the  corner  beyant — 
that  same  chap's  the  head  o'  a  lodge, 
I'll  go  bail ;  but  wid  a  ble»>in*  I'll  soon 
lave  the  lodge  an'  himself  both  w id* Hit 
a  head.  Wiiish  !  There  you  lie,  my 
cock,  and  divil  may  care  than  ail  your 
sort  wor  w  id  you  !" 

44  Dhar  a  Lhora  Hcena!  the  roan's  be- 
side himself,  I  say.  still,"  exclainnd 
Molsh  ;  44  arrah,  Bosthoon,  will  you 
have  ->inse  if  you  can  *rH 

44  Wait  till  1  have  a  cut  at  that  fel- 
low beside  the  pig  ;  he's  a  purpleman, 
the  blackguard,  as  you  may  know  by 
the  colour  of  his  comb  ;  but  I'll  tache 
the  bagabone  to  put  up  offensive  co- 
lours in  a  catholic  farm-yard,  nndher 
our  noses  no  less.  There  you  go,  my 
cock ;  folly  your  leader,  as  the  pilgrim 
said  to  the  beads  when  he  had'ut  time 
to  pray." 

44  Bosthoon,  I  say  !  I'm  say  in*,  Bos- 
thoon i" 

-  An'  I'm  doiu*.  Molsh  ;  I  think  it's  no 
lie  to  say  that  I'm  givin*  the  \ard  a 
sevendable  clearin'.  Whisht,  now,  till 
1  have  a  cut  at  that  fat  tuikev-eock  at 
thecart,  for  Father  M  Fie  wither  an' the 
Cowjntherer.  *TU  an  orange  parson, 
an'  it's  but  right  that  the  thrue  clargy 
should  quartheron  him.  Faith,  I  dunna 
but  he's  a  bishop,  if  I'm  to  judge  bv  the 
inithre  on  his  head  ;  but  no  matther — 
tis'nt  the  only  one  o'  them  we'll  pluck 
afore  long,  plaze  goodness!  Hack! 
Waddle,  there  von  lie — nndher  a  small 
mistake,  in  regard  of  your  condition,  ao' 
good  catholic  teeth  will  be  acquainted 
wid  you  before  a  mouth  of  buudayt 
goes  over  your  head." 

Thus  did  the  Apotlyon  of  the  poul- 
try— the  Attila  of  the  farm-vat d,  pro- 
ceed, in  a  kind  of  hospitable  fory  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  Ajax/whm 
slaughtering  the  Grecian  sheep  of  ohl. 
In  the  course  of  about  ten  minutes  the 
farm-yard  was  strewn  over  with  the 
decapitated    bodies  of  slain  gee** 
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turkeys,  fat  capons  and  pullets  in  the  no  abhorrence  of  crime  and  bloodshed 
greatest  profusion.  to  restrain  or  guide  them  in  the  exer- 

44  Now,  Molsh,M  said  he;  "if  you  cise  of  political  power,  have  no  claim 
have'nt  fowl  enough,  don't  blame  me  ;  whatsoever  to  its  possession  ;  ami  un- 
say the  word  an*  I'll  mow  away."  til  they  exhibit  the  same  peaceful  and 

M  Wurrah  mm,"  said  Molsh  ;  41  do  moral  habits  which  characterise  civi- 
you  think  we're  to  have  half  the*  lized  life  and  Christian  society,  they 
counthry?"  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with' it.  It 

44  The"  more  the  merrier,  Molsh"  he  t*  very  well  for  the  great  body  of  my 
replied  ;  **an*  now,  1  think  I  may  pot  brother  priests  to  say,  behold  we  are  a 
up  my  weupoji.  Was'nt  that  naier  people,  and  must  be  treated  as  such  ; 
than  to  be  goiii*  dozin  an'  prozin' about  but  1  say  that  it  is  not  our  numbers, 
it  for  half  a  day,  makin'  a  fuss  about  but  our  character  and  principles  that 
uotl  in'.  Fol  de  rol  de  riddle  lol,  &e."  ought  to  be  cons.dered  by  the  legisla- 
and,  after  wiping  hi*  scythe,  he  went  in  lure.  Those  who  legislate  upon  the 
amidst  the  loud  mirth  of  the  servant*,  principle  of  **  numbers,"  legislate  upon 
murdering  the  tune  of 44  push  about  the    a  principle  of  cowardice  that  is  dis- 

jorum,**  in  addition  to  the  other  mur-  graceful  and  pusillanimous.  The 
ders  he  had  already  committed.  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland 

Now,  it  is  very  po»sil>I» ,  that  many  actually  possess  less  of  freedom  at  this 
of  our  readers  especially  of  those  who  moment  than  they  did  before  the  con- 
are  English  or  Scotch,  may  smile  in-  cntsion  of  Emancipation.  They  are 
credulously  at  the  political  turn  which  now  the  trampled  and  goaded  slaves 
B  »sthoon  gave  to  this  original  mode  of  priests  and  agitators,  and  ere  long 
of  butcht  rin^  the  fowl.  Let  thnn,  will  feel  in  the  grinding  spirit  of  opprcs- 
hMwever,  lay  this  incredulity  aside.  In  sion,  what  that  44  Domestic  Tyranny" 
Ireland,  political  cruelty  is  supt-rin-  is,  into  whose.clutches  the  concessions 
tiuced  upon  circumstance*  the  most  In-  of  the  British  legislature  have  unwit- 
dicrous  and  jocular.  Mirth  and  mur-  tingly  consigned  them.  Ah,  trust  me, 
drr  are  more  nearly  related  witn  us  they  are  beginning  to  feel  to  their  cost 
than  they  are  in  any  other  country  un-  that  there  is  no  such  domineering 
der  the  sun.  It  is  but  natural,  there-  aristocrat  as  your  Catholic  priest,  no 
fore,  that  where  murder  is  performed  such  insolent  and  vulgar  tyrant  as  your 
in  jest,  people  should,  in  the  course  of  agitator,  and  no  such  corrupt  and  pros- 
time  and  practice,  make  a  jest  of  mur-  titute  place-hunter  as  your  patriot  of 
dor,  and  treat  only  those  who  punish  the  people.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  trea- 
tlietn  for  it  with  serious  indignation,  son  against  the  seditious  ;  but  it  must 
An  Irish  peasant,  who  happens  to  be  pass  along  with  many  other  neglected 
banged  for  a  political  or  religious  mur-  and  forgotten  truths"  of  the  present 
der,  goes  frequently  out  of  the  world  day. 

with  an  imaginary  crown  of  martyrdom       Return  we  now  to  the  ma«sacre  of 

his  brows ;  and  the  memory  of  St.  Bosthoon.     What  we  said  about 

any  such  is  cheri>hed  with  an  arfec-  that  matter  is  not,  as  Bosthoon  himself 

tiiin  which  the  most  transcendent  vir-  w.mld  probably  call  it,  "an  exswagge- 

tue  could  not  secure.    Now  I,  Phedlim  ration."  I  have  often  ui)  self  heard  the 

M'Pbun,  knowing  risfht  thoroughly,  country-folk  say  to  those  who  mani- 

ibrough  the  Confessional,  what  the  felted  a  humane  reluctance  to  kill  a 

rnofal  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  fowl,  44  Hut,  tut,  think  it's  an  Orange- 

?uhject  are,  do  most  strenuously  de-  man's  throat  you  have  got,  and  you'll 

mur    against   the    unprincipled   doc-  soon  settle  it." 

trine  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  Thus  it  is  that  in  Ireland  the  lijfht  of 
such  assassins,  any  thi.ig  in  the  a  jest  is  often  made  to  blend  in  appal- 
slightest  possible  decree  approach*-  ling  harmony  with  the  black  shadows 
in^  to  ascendancy.  Morals  and  pro-  of  assassination  and  murder— as  the 
perty  have  a  n-;ht  to  predominate  midnight  flash  from  the  tliuudtT-cloud 
over  vindictive  forocity  and  th^  cunning  appears  only  to  show  the  stormy  miss 
cr.ieltv,  not  of  ignorance — for  it  is  un-  which  hangs  in  silence  ab  ove  u«, 
deniable  that  in  other  matters  they  are  watching,  as  it  wvre,  in  gloomy  ma- 
shrewd  and  intelligent — but  of  a  deep  Utility  for  the  object  on  which  it  is  to 
and  deliberate  big»ry,  fost»*red  by  pour  its  vengeance, 
those  who  care  not  one  iota  for  either  Bosthoon,  alter  the  bloody  cata- 
the  *oulsor  bodies  of  the  people  whom  logue  of  what  the  hackneyed  punsters 
they  studiously  demoralise.  Men  who  have  termed  fowl  murders,  lost  no 
have  no  fixed  principle,  no  conscience,  lime  in  asking  his  neighbours  and 
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And  now,  poor  gentleman,  he  grew  quite  sad, 

And  by  the  roaring  ocean  strayed  at  eve  ; 
And  sometimes  he  bad  thoughts  of  going  mad, 

Sometimes  of  death,  the  cruel  maid  to  grieve ; 
And  then  he  thought  his  case  not  yet  so  bad. 

And  sought  with  song  his  misery  to  relieve, 
Or  haply  win— as  Orpheus  from  the  dead — 
By  his  harmonious  voice,  a  wife  to  wed. 

O  Galatea,  fairer  than  the  snow, 
Straighter  than  poplar,  and  as  crystal  bright ; 

Sweet  as  the  laughing  Bowers  that  round  me  blow, 
Softer  than  down  of  swans,  than  milk  more  white, 

And  as  inconstant  as  the  streams  that  flow 
In  sparkling  waters  from  yon  lofty  height — 

How  canst  thou  thus  from  such  a  lover  flee  Y 

How  canst  thou  thus  refuse  to  live  with  me  ? 

O  thou  art  harder  than  the  flinty  stone, 

And  more  insensible  than  sternest  steel ; 
Proud  as  a  peacock,  queen  upon  her  throne, 

For  all  my  woes  no  pity  dost  thou  feel ; 
But  still  must  I  complain  and  grieve  alone. 

And  find  the  leaden  hours  too  slowly  steal- 
Dreaming  and  sighing  still  for  thee,  my  fair ! 
And  stretching  my  huge  arras  to  clasp  the  air. 

See,  cruel  maiden,  see  my  fields  displaying 

Enough  of  corn  ten  thousand  barns  to  fill  ; 
The  happy  herds,  through  richest  pasture  straying. 

Sheep  without  number  scattered  o'er  yon  hill ; 
The  high  fed  steeds,  from  countless  stable*  neighing,  ' 

Or  sportive  ranging  through  the  woods  at  will  ; 
He's  but  a  poor  man  who  can  count  his  store — 
'*  Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more." 

Lo  !  from  this  cave,  an  ever-bubbling  spring 
Flows  gently  murmuring  thro'  the  leafy  bowers  , 

The  Zephyr  scatters  from  its  dewy  wing 

O'er  the  fresh  earth,  a  thousand  fragrant  flowers  : 

Harmonious  birds  from  every  forest  sing 
To  wile  away  the  gently-gliding  hours  : 

Love  in  a  cottage,  strawberries  and  cream, 

More  can  you  wish  for  in  your  happiest  dream. 

Use,  lovely  nymph,  oh  use  at  length  your  eyes, 
And  all  the  splendours  of  my  state  behold : 

For  one  short  moment  from  the  wave  arise, 
And  view  my  limbs  all  cast  in  manly  mould  : 
i  Not  Jove  himself  so  famed  as  I  for  size, 

Not  Jove  himself  such  beauties  can  unfold  ; 

See  with  one  bright  eye  my  whole  forehead  filled 

Round,  large  and  ample  as  a  warrior's  shield. 

See  all  these  locks  along  ray  shoulders  flow. 
Free  as  the  wind  that  roams  thy  native  sea : 

Oh  see  the  whiskers  that  these  cheeks  can  show 
Thick,  large,  and  bushy — like  an  ivy'tree! 

Blossoms  on  trees,  and  leaves  on  forests  grow : 
Feathers  on  birds,  and  wool  on  sheep  .we  see  ; 

Nor  great  the  wisdom  needed  to  discover 
,   That  every  lady  loves  a  whiskered  lover. 

Ah  silly  Cyclops,  is  thy  reason  fled  ? 

Whv  strive  to  catch  a  maid  for  ever  flying  ? 
Why,  like  a  child,  because  she  will  not  wed 

Spend  every  hour  in  tears  and  foolish  sighing  ? 
See  alt  thv  cows  unmilked — thy  flocks  unfed 

Hear  all  thy  hungry  dogs  around  thee  crying  ! 
Come,  be  a  man — some  other  maid  you'll  find 
As  fair  as  Galatea — and  more  kind.  J.  T.  B. 
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PULPIT  JURISDICTION  111  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND* 

Ovk  readers  may  recollect  that  in  a  of  regret  which  are  preserved  with 

former  number  of  this  Journal  there  it,  should  be  forgotten.    And  though 

appeared  some  comments  upon  the  we  desire  that  less  asperity  had  been 

controversy  which  arose  out  of  the  act  manifested,  and  more  forbearance  of 

of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  love  exhibited  between  those  members 

in  issuing  the  inhibition  against  the  ot  the  Church  who  held  different  senti- 

preaching  of  Mr.  Nolan  in  the  Church  menu  upon  the  point — we  neither 

of  St.  John's.    We  believe  that  this  regret  that  the  question  has  been  agi- 

occurrnnre  has  not  been  one  destined  tated,  nor  that  there  is  a  memorial  of 

to  create  a  transitory  sensation  and  the  discussion  ;  and  perhaps  it  i9  cen- 

le.ive  no  permanent  effects.    The  mat-  sorious  to  complain,  that  when  men's 

ter  at  issue  in  this  controversy  was  not  feelings  are  excited,  there  should  be 

merely  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  occasionally  manifested  something  of  a 

dispute,  or  the  decision  of  the  propriety  temper  of  which  calm  reflection  cannot 

or  impropriety  of  a  particular  act  of  altogether  approve, 

authority.    If  it  were  so,  our  feelings  The  circumstances  attending  on  this 

would  have  led  us  to  leave  the  settle-  inhibition  have  been  simply  these ;  we 

ment  of  the  controversy  to  others,  desire  to  state  them  as  generally  as 

and  to  have  taken  no  part  in  its  pro-  possible,  and  without  anv  reference  to 

gress  periiaps  no  interest  in  its  issue,  irritating  topics.    Archdeacon  Magee, 

But  it  is  because  we  believe  that  incumbent  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  this 

this  inhibition,  and  the  circumstances  city,  had  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan, 

immediately  connected  with  it  are  but  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 

the  indications  of  a  current  that  is  but  now,  we  believe,  a  licensed  curate 

running  deeper    than  a  superficial  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  to  preach  a 

observer  might  suppose — that  we  think  controversial  sermon  in  the  Church  of 

it  well  to  pause  and  calmly  look  back  St.  John's — an  inhibition  was  issued  by 

upon  the  character  of  the  events  which  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  preventing 

excited  so  much  inten  d,  and  gave  Mr.  Nolan  from  preaching.  Thisinhi- 

ris**,  we  regret  to  say,  to  so  much  angry  bition  was  issued  on  the  plea  of  an 

discussion.  authority  vested  in  the  diocesan  of 

With  these  feelings  we  gladly  avail  excluding  a  clergyman  from  any  other 

ourselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  diocese  from  officiating  within  the  limits 

by  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  of  his  own, 

us,  to  review  the  entire  transaction  of  The  assertion  of  this  authority  con- 

which  it  is  intended  to  be  a  record,  tains  really  the  entire  interest  of  the 

We  think  it  well  that  of  that  transac-  question  ;  we  must,  however,  fill  up 

tion  some  memorial  should  remain  ;  our  sketch  by  relating  the  events  which 

and  while  wc  confess,  upon  reading  followed.    Archdeacon  Magee,  though 

over  all  the  correspondence  which  is  he  yielded  in  this  instance  to  the  inhi- 

here  preserved. that  there  is  much  upon  bition,  did  so  with  a  protest  against  the 

all  sides  of  evidence  of  an  unbecomingly  power  assumed  by  the  Archbishop,  and 

excited  spirit — much  that  we  would  resolved  to  try  his  right  over  his  own 

w  ish  should  be  forgotten — we  still  have  pulpit,  by  apprising  his  Grace  of  his  in- 

no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  of  more  teution  to  invite  strangers  to  preach  in 

importance,  of  infinitely  more  impnr-  his  Church  without  his  Grace's  permi— 

tance,  that  the  mind  should  be  pre-  sion.  Of  the  strangers  whom  he  named, 

served,  than  that  the  incidental  causes  Mr.  Trail  was  the  ouly  one  w  ho  came 


•  Two  Discourses,  preached  in  St.  John's  Church,  Dublin ;  in  vindication  of  the 
ri^ht  of  the  beneficed  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  over  their  own  pulpits.  The 
first,  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  Inhibition  issued  against  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan,  late 
a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  but  now  a  Clergyman  of"  the  Established  Church,  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  the  second,  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  ot  Transub- 
stantiation,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  A.  M.  Rector  and  Vicar  of  Skull.  With 
an  Appendix;  containing  the  correspondence  which  arose  out  of  the  Inhibition,  and 
which  has  excited  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  :  with  the  Remonstrance  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocess.  London  :  Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly ;  Nisbet  and 
Co.  Beruers-street ;  Robert  H.  C.  Tims,  Wigmore-street ;  Simpkin  and  Marshall . 
Curry  and  Co.,  and  Tims,  Dublin.  1837. 
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forward  to  support  him  ;  several  others, 
while  they  seemed  unwilling  to  dis- 
approve of  the  boldness  of  the  step,  yet 
refused  to  joiu  in  it.  Mr.  Trail,  how- 
ever, responded  to  the  call,  and  preached 
without  the  permission  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  the  Archbishop  has  taken  no 
notice  of  thi*  freedom,  and  do  the  matter 
rests.  Mr.  Trail  has  published  the  two 
sermons  which  he  preached,  and  has 
added  to  them  an  appendix,  containing 
all  the  documents  and  letters  connected 
with  the  inhibition.  The  object  of  the 
publication  may  beat  be  described  in 
the  words  of  the  preface. 

•«  In  laying  the  following  discourse*, 
with  the  letters  which  passed  relative  to 
the  inhibition  of  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Nolan, 
and  those  which  arose  out  of  it,  before 
the  public,  the  author  is  influenced  by 
the  same  motives  which  regulated  his 
conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  late 
important  transactions. 

14  If,  as  he 'believes, 'in  occupying  Mr. 
Nolan's  place,  and  accepting  Archdea- 
con Magee's  subsequent  invitation,  he 
whs  contending  for  a  principle  intimately 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  that 
church,  to  which,  as  years  mature  his 
judgment,  he  is  becoming  daily  more 
attached,  it  is  in  order  to  perpetuate — 
litera  scripta  manet — what  he  considers 
the  vindication  of  that  principle,  that  the 
present  volume  is  committed  to  the  press. 
Another  reason,  however,  there  is, 
which  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
on  his  mind.  At  a  period  when  so  many 
high  in  authority  are  bowing  the  knee 
before  the  idols  of  Rome,  and  yielding 
obedience  to  her  inauspicious  sway,  he 
was  anxious  to  enter  his  abiding  protest 
against  her  errors,  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
own  soul,  as  a  roiuister  of  that  churrh 
with  which  she  wars  unto  the  death,  and 
which  she  regards  with  peculiar  malignity 
and  suspicion. 

"  Annexed,  in  an  appendix,  will  be 
found  the  correspondence — no  Irtter  of 
any  importance  having  been  omitted — 
which  took  place  between  the  different 
parties  whom  the  controversy  called 
forth.  On  the  merits  of  that  correspon- 
dence, the  writer  of  these  pages  wishes 
not  to  decide.  It  is  now  laid  perma- 
nently before  the  public ;  and  every  one 
will  form  his  own  estimate  of  its  nature, 
its  value,  and  its  interests.  Separate 
from  it,  friends  whom  he  has  consulted 
have  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this 
volume  would  not  only  be  incomplete 
and  defective,  but  destitute  of  one  of  its 
most  striking  features : — a  view  in  which 
the  author  coincides. 

"  He  feels,  moreover,  some  solicitude 
to  leave  it  on  record  as  a  book  of  refe- 


rence hereafter,  and  as  a  landmark  to  any 
of  his  brethren  who  may  bo  embarked  on 
like  troubled  waters  :  though  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  is  now,  he 
would  hope,  materially  diminished.  It 
is,  in  truth,  that  correspondence/  ai toge- 
ther distinct  from  the  discourses  that 
accompany  it,  which  imparts  validity, 
and  will  give  permanence  to  the  lute 
memorable  events— eliciting,  a»  it  did, 
such  a  variety  of  facts  bearing  more  ojr 
less  upon  the  question  at  i*sue,  as  could 
not  I  ail,  in  their  publication,  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  salutary  results. 

"  The  subject,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
was  one  o£  the  deepest  interest :  namely 
— whether  a  bishop,  without  assigning 
other  reason  than  his  own  supreme  voli- 
tion, thus  at  no  remote  period  expressed 
by  lips  on  which  «» the  law  of  kindness" 

would  more  becomingly  have  dwelt  sic 

volo,  sic  jubeo,  sine  utld  ratione — could 
hly  an  interdict  on  any  pulpit  in  his  dio- 
cess,  and  prohibit  its  legitimate  guardian, 
and  rightful  owper,  so  constituted,  not 
less  by  the  solemn  and  affecting  address  of 
institution  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary, 
than  by  the  legal  forms  of  induction  im- 
posed by  the  legislature — from  permit- 
ting even  his  nearest  nnd  dearest  friend  to 
enter  it,  however  assimilated  to  himse It* 
in  manners,  morals,  and  doctrine;  or, 
whether  a  power  was  reserved  to  the  in- 
cumbent by  law,  equity,  or  prescription, 
of  allowing  free  ingress  and  egress  to  all, 
duly  authorized  to  exercise  the  ministry 
within  the  pale  ol  that  church  to  which 
he  belongs,  nnd  of  the  propriety  of  whose 
deportment,  and  of  the  souudness  of  whose 
religious  sentiments,  he  is  cognizant : — 
he  holding  himself  alike  responsible  for 
each. 

"  Such  was  the  principle  contended  for, 
and  at  stake — a  principle  of  vastly  grea- 
ter imporUuce  than  at  tirst  view  meets 
the  eye — a  principle  implicating  the  cha- 
racter, as  it  involves  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment,  co-extensive  with  its  use- 
fulness, and  bounded  only  by  the  sphere 
of  its  operations.  To  ascertain  this 
principle  it  was,  and  to  define  its  limits, 
that  St.  John's  Church  was  thrown  open 
to  the  author  of  the  following  discourses 
and  that  he  was  requested  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Kilmacduagh,  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  to  officiate  on  the  occasion; 
an  opportunity  being  thus  afforded  by 
one  beneficed  clergyman,  and  avowedly 
embraced  by  another,  of  bringing  the 
matter  at  once,  should  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  be  so  disposed,  to  lair,  honour- 
able, and  legitimate  issue."' 

It  is  n. it  our  intention  to  offer  any 
opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  transaction. 
We  say  not  whether  the  Archbishop 
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was  right  or  wrong  in  the  issuing  of 
the  inhibition — whether  Arehdoacon 
Mugee  has  taken  the  best  mode  of 
defending  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clervy  against  w  hat  he  believed  to  be 
the  aggression  of  his  spiritual  superior  : 
we  express  no  opinion  upon  the  propri- 
ety or  the  prudence  of  those  who  refused 
to  unite  w  ith  him  in  the  mode  by  which 
he  questioned  it.  We  have  but  a  few 
pages  to  devote  to  this  subject,  and  we 
are  anxious  for  many  reasons  to  place 
the  question  in  that  point  of  view  in 
which  it  bears  most  directly  upon  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church. 

The  question  at  issue  we  understand 
to  be  this — on  the  one  hand  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop 
alone,  is  the  guardian  of  all  the  churches 
uithin  his  diocese;  that  his  guardian- 
ship *is  so  complete  and  entire  that  no 
clergyman  from  another  diocese  can 
officiate,  in  any  of  these  churches  with- 
out his  express  permission,  no  matter 
how  high  his  testimonials  from  his  own 
Bishop,  no  matter  whether  he  have 
the  permission,  or  even  earnest  request 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  Before 
he  officiate*  in  any  Church,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Bishop  must  be  expressly 
obtained,  and  the  incumbent  permitting 
auy  stranger  to  do  so  without  pre- 
vi<>u«!y  obtaining  such  permission,  is 
guilty  of  canonical  disobedience,  and 
liable  to  be  punished. 

Fui thermore,  the  Bishop  alone  is  the 
judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  such  permission  being  granted  ;  he 
is  not  bound  to  assign  any  reason — but 
simply  the  refusal  of  his  permission 
disqualifies  the  stranger  from  perform- 
ing any  clerical  office  within  the  diocese. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended, 
that  each  incuinb*  nt  is  the  guardian  of 
his  own  Church,  and  the  Bishop  exer- 
cises onlv  a  superintendence ;  that, 
accordingly,  the  rector  is  at  liberty  to 
introduce  auy  properly  qualified  clergy- 
man into  his  pulpit,  and  that  the  only 
rght  which  the  Bi*hop  has  is  to  see 
that  the  stranger  so  introduced  is  really 
authorized  to  act  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Church,  and  that  he  has  preached 
nothing  contrary  to  her  authenticated 
standards  of  doctrine. 

These  different  views  of  epi?c«pal 
authority  materially  influence  the  en- 
tire question  of  Church  polity.  The 
tendency  of  one  view  is  to  reduce  our 
Church  to  almost  exclusively  an  epis- 
copal staff,  upon  which  the  inferior 
clergy  are  only  the  ministers  and  atten- 
dants. The  tendency  of  the  other  is, 
to  distribute  authority  among  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  clergy,  and  give 


each  a  proper  place  and  position  as  an 
independent  authority  in  the  church. 
The  mere  agitation  of  such  questions 
involves  deeper  interests  than  any  be- 
longing to  an  ephemeral  dispute.  The 
mind  of  Churchmen  has  now  been 
stirred  upon  a  matter  involving  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  he  mu«t  be  blind  indeed  who 
can  only  see  in  its  discussion  no  more 
momentous  principles  than  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  particular  Bishop  has 
do.ie  wisely  or  well,  or  a  particular 
incumbent  observed  all  due  propriety 
in  resisting  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  in  the«e  few 
remarks  we  have  carefully  avoided  all 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  particular 
instance  in  which  this  question  has 
been  stirred.  Not  that  we  would  feel 
the  slightest  unwillingness  to  give  the 
freest  opinion  when  it  would  be  of  use  ; 
but  now  our  object  is  simply  to  place 
before  the  minds  of  alf  churchmen  the 
great  principle  at  issue,  a  principle 
affecting  the  entire  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  church,  and  involving  in  it  con- 
siderations of  the  most  prominent  and 
permanent  importance. 

And  in  the  discussion  which  has 
been  thus  excited,  another  and  a  still 
deeper  question  has  been  stirred — 
namely,  the  share  which  the  laity  should 
have  in  the  direction  of  church  affairs. 
Let  men  of  all  parties  rest  well  assured 
that  this  is  a  question  upon  which  a 
growing  feeling  of  interest  is  abroad. 
After  expressing  his  confidence  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  laity,  Mr.  Trail 
concludes  his  preface  in  these  remark- 
able words  : — 

'<  Blessings  become  endeared  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  endangered :  and  in 
proof  that  the  writer  is  practising  no  de- 
lusion on  himself,  he  will  cite  the  autho- 
rity of  one  whose  name  adds  weight  to 
hi*  indignant  rebuke — one  who  will  not 
lightly  swerve  from  his  purpose — and 
who  thus  avows  the  manly  and  generous 
det<  miination  of  himself,  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  this  high  and  holy  warfare  : — 

"  *  The  laity  are  not  so  indifferent 
spectators  as  may  be  thought ;  and  I  be- 
lieve we  only  require  a  sufficient  cause 
and  a  proper  call,  to  come  forward  and 
express  our  feelings  and  sentiments  in 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
And,  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  encroach 
on  our  Christian  freedom,  or  that  of  our 
clergy,  in  attempting  to  prevent  them  by 
any  streteh  of  authority  from  meeting 
with  us  iu  social  prayer,  we  will  rise  to  a 
man,  rich  and  poor,  to  assert  and  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  conscience  for  ourselves 
and  our  ministers,  and  to  hand  down  to 
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oar  children  the  comforts  and  blessings 

of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

"  *  We  will  neither  part  with  our  Bi- 
ble*, the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  them, 
nor  ask  leave  for  ourselves  or  others  to 
pray  to  Him,  who  has  promised  to  be 
present  where  two  or  three  are  met  in 
his  name.  The  degraded  vassals  of  Rome 
are  beginning  to  throw  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  priestly  tyranny;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Protestants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  submit  to  spiritual 
despotism,  under  whatever  form  or  garb 
it  may  appear.' 

"  The  writer  feels  that  he  cannot  bet- 
ter conclude  these  few  observations,  ex- 
planatory of  the  late  occurrences  in  which 
he  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  than  in  the 
language  of  one  who  seems  to  have  been 
an  accurate  observer  of  recent  events, 
and  who  thus  records  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject : — «  Earnestly  do  we 
desire  the  re-establishment  of  a  church 
government  similar  to  that  of  primitive 
times,  which  shall  have  a  legal  and 
acknowledged  right  to  declare  what  is 
the  law,  and  to  altar  and  amend  it, 
where  it  shall  be  found  necessary — which 
shall  remove  from  the  bishops  the  ungra- 
cious appearance  of  attempting  to  make 
laws,  when  they  have  authority  merely 
to  execute  them ;  and  from  the  interior 
clergy  the  odium  of  acting  in  apparent 
opposition  to  legitimate  rule,  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  only  conscientiously 
maintaining  their  just  liberty  against  (he 
encroachments  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
bishops  are  but  the  'justices  of  peace*  of 
the  church — not  its  legislature.  «  In 
every  age,'  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing writers  has  remarked,  *  it  has  been 
by  gathering  themselves  into  clusters, 
apart  from  the  people — by  sitting  in  con- 
clave, with  the  doors  barred  against  the 

laity  and  by  concerting  measures,  not 

in  the  church,  but  in  chambers  and 
closets— tint  the  ministers  of  religion 
Rave  converted  the  Gospel  into  a  system 
of  tyranny  and  an  engine  of  cruelty. 
The  history  of  Spiritual  Despotism 
hinges  upon  this  divulsion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  Church  power.'" 

A  spirit  is  abroad,  not  only 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  but 
amongst  its  best  and  sincerest  friends, 
to  examine  the  true  principles  of  her 
polity.  The  inquiry  has  been  forced 
upon  us  by  the  course  of  events.  The 
assertion  of  a  high  and  absolute  epis- 
copal authority  must  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact,  that  our  bishops 
are  the  nominees  of  miniatt  rs  who  hold 
their  places  at  the  will  of  a  majoiity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  aud  that,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  those  for 
whom  supreme  authority  is  claimed, 
may  be  placed  in  their  high  position 
for  their  hostility  to  the  sound  and  ac- 


knowledged principles  of  the  Church. 
It  must  now  be  plain,  that  if  bishop* 
are  to  be  the  sole  governors  of  the 
church,  and  to  be  selected  bv  men  who 
need  have  no  respect  for  religion,  it  is 
possible,  by  the  simple  process  of  filling* 
up  the  vacant  sees,  in  a  little  time  to 
unchristianize  the  church. 

So  long  as  parliament  w*s  an  as- 
sembly of  churenmen,  and  church  prin- 
ciples were  acknowledged  as  the  rule 
or  civil  government,  so  long  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops  by  the  minister 
was  in  effect  but  a  control  exercised  in 
church  affairs  by  its  lay  members.  The 
case,  however,  is  changed,  and  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
may  influence  the  appointment  of  the 
next  Irish  bishop. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  entire 
question  of  our  church  polity  must  be 
agitated.  A  spirit  is  abroad  amoug- 
the  laity,  that  demands  the  discussion 
of  its  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
any  lover  of  the  church  to  remain  in- 
different. We  have  had  but  little 
space  for  these  remarks.  We  intended 
in  them  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
deep  interests  that  are  now  agitated  in 
occasional,  and  what  mi^ht  almost  ap- 
pear trivial  occurrences ;  and  in  so 
doing,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  series 
of  papers,  in  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  entire  question  of  our  church  polity 
should  be  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  could  not 
permit  the  appearance  of  this  little 
volume  to  pass,  without  a  notice.  We 
have  offered  no  criticisms  on  the  merits 
of  the  two  sermons  it  contains — which 
are,  however,  in  many  passages,  very 
eloquent — we  have  regarded  its  publi- 
cation as  the  author  wishes  it  to  be 
considered,  not  in  the  light  of  a  literary 
performance,  but  simply  as  recordiug 
the  vindication  of  a  principle — we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  depth 
and  the  extent  of  the  questions  at  issue 

 and  we  entreat  for  these  questions 

the  best  and  calmest  consideration  of 
every  lover  of  the  church. 

While  we  wish  to  avoid  a  discus- 
sion of,  the  merits  of  the  immediate 
question — which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enter  on  without  touching  on  some 
irritating  topic — it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  inferior  clergy  of  Ireland  are 
under  great  obligations  to  those  w  ho 
so  boldly  and  uncompromisingly  as- 
serted what  they  believed  to  be  iheir 
rights,  and  who  exposed  themselves  to 
some  misconstruction,  and  no  little 
obloquy,  for  the  sake  of  declaring  the 
principle  ol  their  privileges. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  SPAIN.  *<    A  S  S  ()  (  '  /    |  '/ 

SIR  H.  UARDINGE'S  MOTION  ON  BRITISH  INTERVENTION^    J)'  ,  , 

Are  we  at  peace  or  at  war?  This  is  Spain;  am),  by  that  eager  "rntertat-r:- 
the  question  which  every  one  asks  of  which  we  have  evinced  in  the  contest 
his  neighbour,  when  his  attention  is  of  the  rival  candidates  ;  which  has 
turned  to  the  contest  at  present  going1  caused  us  to  expend  half  a  million,  at 
on  in  Spain.  We  profess  not  to  inter-  least,  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
fere  in  that  contest.  Our  relation  party  which  has  been  deemed  worthy 
with  the  Spanish  government  is  one  of  of  Whig- Radical  cooperation, 
amity ;  and  we  desire  to  have  it  under-  Never  was  our  position  more  ano- 
stood,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  malous,  we  had  almost  said,  more  dis- 
ezcept  such  as  might  threaten  our  graceful.  We  have  neither  the  wis- 
safety  as  a  nation,  arc  we  disposed  to  dom  nor  the  honesty  to  hold  ourselves 
take  any  active  part  in  either  promot-  aloof  from  this  sanguinary  civil  broil, 
ing  or  resisting  those  internal  changes  nor  the  manliness  to  proclaim  ourselves 
iu  other  countries,  which  may  be  openly,  the  propagandists  of  revolu- 
prompted  by  the  wants  or  the  wishes  tion.  We  emulate  the  conduct,  while 
of  the  people.  Let  other  nations  we  fain  would  eschew  the  character  of 
manage  their  affairs  as  best  it  liketh  firebrands  ;  and  expect,  forsooth,  that 
them  ;  we  will  not  meddle  with  them  Europe  will  take  no  note  of  the  lesson 
as  long  as  they  do  not  meddle  with  um.  which  we  are  labouring  to  teach  her  ; 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  maxim  by  or,  that  circumstances  can  never  aiise 
which  we  are,  in  theory,  guided ; —  which  might  render  the  application  of 
while  yet,  we  have  entered  into  a  it  fatal  to  ourselves.  Alas !  never  was 
treaty  which  binds  us  to  give  aid,  in  political  fully  more  profligate,  more 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  one  of  the  dangerous,  or  more  short-sighted  ! 
parties  at  present  disputing  the  succes-  We  do  believe  that  the  people  of 
sion  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and,  with-  England  are  beginning  to  be  alive  to 
out  any  treaty,  have  relaxed  the  this.  The  late  parliamentary  discussion 
foreign  enlistment  law,  for  the  upon  the  subject,  must  have  greatly 
purpose  of  permitting  a  body  of  helped  to  open  their  eves  to  the  mis- 
troops  to  be  raised,  by  whose  pre-  policy  and  the  disgrace  of  the  course  that 
sence  upon  Spanish  ground,  the  con-  has  been  pursued.  Never  was  a  subject 
test  may  yet  be  decided.  Under  these  better  handled  by  the  Conservatives, 
conflicting  appearances,  of  warlike  acts  or  one  upon  which  the  Whiirs  and 
and  peaceful  professions,  what  are  the  Radicals  appeared  to  more  miserable 
public  to  think  ?  That  we  are  at  war?  disadvantage.  Argument,  they  literally 
That  is  denied  by  the  organs  of  the  had  none  ;  and  the  tupic  of  declama- 
governmeut,  who  maintain  that  Great  tion  which  was  adopted  by  one,  for  the 
Britain  reposes,  at  present,  in  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  one  species 
profoundest  peace.  That  we  are  at  of  difficulty,  was  knocked  to  pieces  by 
peace  ?  That  is  contradicted  by  the  another  of  the  same  faction,  who 
presence  of  our  troops  upon  the  soil  of  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  different 
Vol.  IX.  2  t 
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line,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
another  object.  In  short,  the  defence 
of  our  disastrous  intervention  was  cha- 
ractered like  the  intervention  itself. 
It  aimed  at  one  thing,  and  proved  ano- 
ther. The  cause  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world  was  its  theme.  The  coercing 
of  an  almost  unanimous  people  into 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  they  detest,  was  its 
object. 

But,  perltaps  there  i»  ;\  r.iuse  for 
this,  by  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, our  conduct  is  justified.  We 
shall  see.  In  1883  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  died,  leaving  issue  one 
daughter.  By  the  Sp-mish  law,  the 
crown  must,  of  necessity,  have  de- 
volved upou  his  brother,  Don  Carlos  ; 
but,  before  the  death  of  the  old  king,  the 
young  queen,  who  was  his  fourth  wife, 
contrived  so  to  manage  matters,  that,  if 
the  arrangements  then  made  were  suf- 
fered to  take  effect,  the  prince  inust  be 
set  aside,  and  her  daughter  substituted 
in  his  room,  in  defiance  of  a  law  regu- 
lating the  succession,  which  had  been 
in  force  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The 
manner  in  which  this  notable  affair  was 
managed,  was  as  follows : — It  was 
pretended  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  in 
1789,  had  altered  the  law  of  succes- 
sion, upon  the  petition  of  the  Cortes  ; 
which  alteration  had  been  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  for  forty  vears,  until  it 

WW  ' 

was  now  found  convenient  to  bring  it 
to  light,  and,  without  reference  to  any 
other  authority  than  the  will  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  to  publish  it  "for 
perpetual  observance." 

Now,  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
question  of  succession,  as  between 
Don  Carlos  and  the  present  dc  facto 
queen,  we  do  not  enter.  It  appears  to 
us  that  it  is  a  matter  which  peculiarly 
concerns  the  Spanish  people,  and  them 
alone.  But,  we  ask  any  reasonable 
man,  was  there  not,  at  least,  room  for 
some  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
and  his  friends,  as  to  whether  they 
were  bound  to  abide  by  the  above  ar- 
rangement ?  Was  this  extraordinary 
defeasance  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  a  matter  so  clear  from  all  suspi- 
on  of  court  intrigue,  as  to  command 
universal  respect  and  obedience?  And 
might  not  number*  of  the  proud  and 
jealous  people  of  that  couutry,  without 
any  imputation  of  unreasonable  recu- 
sancy, have  their  suspicions  that  all  was 
not  fair,  and  that  the  whole  contriv- 
ance deserved  no  better  name  than  a 


plot  to  deprive  the  prince  of  bis  rights, 
and  to  swindle  the  people  out  of  their 
constitution  ?  Was  there  any  thiug 
in  the  moderate  views,  and  the  imma- 
culate character  of  the  queen  mother, 
which  forbad  surmises  such  as  these  ? 
And,  did  the  composition  of  the  court 
during  the  dotage  of  Ferdinand,  afford 
no  colour  to  the  suspicion,  that  a 
system  of  disgraceful  trickery  and 
fraud  had  been  practised  by  those 
about  him,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
selfish  personal  objects?  Upon  these 
questions  we  pronounce  no  opinion. 
But,  we  gravely  put  it  to  our  readers 
to  say,  whether  two  opinions  mi^ht  not 
fairly  be  entertained  ;  and  whether,  if 
the  queen  regent  and  her  partizans 
felt  it  their  interest,  and  their  duty,  to 
give  to  them  one  answer,  Don  Carlos 
and  his  adherents  might  not  be  equally 
justified  in  giving  them  another? 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  prince 
has  not  acquiesced  in  that  decision 
which  the  queen  regent  hoped  to  be 
final  and  irrevocable,  and  neither  have 
a  large  proportion,  probably  a  consi- 
derable majority,  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. They  have  appealed  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  w  hat  they  consider  their 
right.  And,  we  put  it  to  our  readers 
to  say,  whether  there  ever  was  a  ques- 
tion, as  between  a  people  and  their 
rulers,  which  it  so  exclusively  belonged 
to  themselves  to  decide,  and  for  any 
active  interference  in  which,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  so  little 
pretext  has  been  afforded?  Never. 
As  well  might  a  foreign  power  inter- 
fere in  England,  during  the  struggle 
of  parties  which  took  place  when  the 
reform  bill  was  under  discussion  !  As 
well  might  they  interfere  at  the  present 
moment,  during  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  respecting  the  expediency  of 
giving  municipal  corporations  to  Ire- 
land !  The  Spanish  was  a  domestic 
question,  in  the  strictest  senle  of  the 
word.  It  was  a  question,  which,  to  be 
satisfactorily  decided,  must  be  decided 
by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  any  in- 
terference w  hich,  however  well  intend- 
ed, would  have  the  effect  of  giving  an 
undue  weight  to  either  party,  must  be 
most  disastrous  in  its  effects,  both  to 
that  nation  in  particular,  and  to  Eu- 
rope in  general,  by  substituting  foreign 
compulsion,  for  the  national  will,  and 
thus  causing  either  a  bad  system  to  be 
endured,  or  a  pood  system  to  be  ab- 
horred ;  and,  by  legitimatizing  the  prac- 
tice of  intermeddling  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  other  states,  by  which  the 
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principles  of   international    that  these  wise  maxims  are  now  to  be 
policy  must  be  subverted.                     contravened  ?    -How  comes  it  that 
Nor  were  there  any  persons  who    what  was  denounced  as  flagitious  in 
eried  out  more,  loudly  against  any  such    the  case  of  France,  when,  in  her  au- 
departurc  from  sound  views   of  the    dacious  jacobinism,  she  presumed  to 
rights  of  other  nations,  than  the  Whigs,  send  emissaries  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
It  constituted,  during  the  revolutionary  turbing  our  internal  repose,  is  lauded 
war,  the  thunder  of  all  Mr.  Fox's  dc-  as  righteous)  and  liberal  in  the  case  of 
ciaraation.    What !  that  distinguished  Spain,  which  hus  never  entertained  the 
orator  said,  go  to  war  with  the  French  thought  of  meddling  iu  the  affairs  of 
because  they  have  revolutionized  their  her  neighbours  ?    VVc  cannot,  we  con- 
go-rernmeut,  and  beheaded  their  king?  fess  it  with  sorrow,  see  any  explanation 
What  right  have  we  to  interfere  in  of  this  matter,  which  dues  not  cover  us 
such  matters  Y     Is  not  every  nation  with  national  disgrace  ;  although  we 
the  best  judges  of  its  own  affairs  Y  can,  no  doubt,  see  that  there  is  a  per- 
Have  not  we  ourselves,  at  one  period,  feet  consistency  between  the  aims,  at 
done  the  very  things  which  we  now  least,  if  not  the  principles  of  the  op- 
find  fault  with  in   our   neighbours  Y  posers  of  interference  in  the  one  case, 
Such  conduct,  on  our  part,  is  equally  and  the  promoters  of  it  in  the  other, 
unjust  aud  impolitic.    It  arrogates  an  Iu  the  case  of  revolutionary  France, 
v       ch        do  Hot  possess,  by   denouncing  it,   jacobinism  Mas 
and  establishes  a  precedent  which  may  served.     Interference  was  distasteful 
embroil  Europe  in  interminable  war,  to  the  anarchists,  because  it  had  for  its 
and  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  overthrow  object  the  establishment  of  social  order, 
of  our  constitution.     Nor   was  the  Iu   the  present    contest    in  Spain, 
reply  to   this  strong   language  one  by  lauding  it,  the  same  end  is  answer- 
that,  in  the  slightest  degree,  contra-  ed  ;  as  the  interference  which  we  have 
vened  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Fox  patronized  is  in  favour  of  the  anarchists  j 
contended.    It  was  simply  maintained  —its  tendency  being  to  substitute  for  a 
that  he  misrepresented  the  grounds  of  hoary  despotism,  the  wildest  democra- 
the  war— that  the  French  were  the  first  cy  that  ever,  even  for  a  brief  season, 
aggressors— that  they,  by  their  open  en-  obtained  the  authority  of  legitimate' 
couragement  of  domestic  traitors,  and  government  in  Europe ;  and  that,  in 
by  their  avowed  determination  to  be  direct  contradiction  to  the  wishes  of  a 
aidin/  and  assisting  in  bringing  about,  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  !    It  is 
in  other  countries,  changes  such  as  thus  that  his  modern  successors  justify 
those  which  had  taken  place  iu  their  the  declamation  of  Fox  J    Such  is  the 
own,  made  war  upon  us  before  we  de-  nature  of  their  scrupulosity  in  interlcr- 
clarcd  war  against  them;  and  that,  ing  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  other 
although  the  restoration  of  the  Bour-  nation** !    When,  by  maintaining  the 
bom  mi^ht  be  an  event  exceedingly  principles  of  non-intervention,  the  re- 
desirable,  as  furnishing  the  securest  volutionary  spirit  may  oe  aided,  thev 
basis  for  a  lasting  amicable  arrange-  will  maintain  them,  even  though  our 
incnt  between  the  countries,  j  et,  tlutt  it  own  existence  as  a  nation  should  be 
would  be  by  no  means  insisted  <<n  as  a  the  sacrifice  !     When,  bv  acting  upon 
"sine  qua  non ;'  and  that,  ou  the  p.nt  opposite  principles,  in  defiance  of  all 
of  England,  the  eonte>t  would  not  be  their  previous  declarations,  the  same 
continued  a  single  hour  longer  than  spirit  may  be  made  to  pievatl,  they 
was  necessary  for  self-defence,  against  will  act  upon  them,  iu  opposition  to 
the  revolutionary  mania   which    was  the  national  inteie>r,  and  at  the  ri*que 
then  epidemic,  and  by  which  her  exist-  of*  lighting  up  a  war  in  Europe  I    Oh  ! 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  was  most  consistent  Whi^s  I  consistent', 


endangered.    Thus,  h  was  contended  at  least  in  fraud  and  falsehood  !  If 

for  on  one  side,  and  admitted  on  the  they  be  asked,  why  they  opposed  the 

oth«  r,  that,  with  the  mere  internal  ar-  French  war,  they  may  answer,  becau>e 

ran^emenU  of  the  French  government,  tiie  cau-e  of  revolution  was  thereby 

we  had  no  right  to  interfere  ;  that  they  deserved.    If  they  be  asked,  why  they 

were  themselves  the  best  judges  of  the  now   encourage    Hriiish   subjects  to 

form  of  government  under  whk-h  they  become  parties  in  the  contest  that  ig 

would  be  most  likely  to  enjoy  security  raging  in  Spain,   they  may  answer, 

and  happiness  ;  and  that  the  war  in  because  revolution  may  be  thereby 

which  we   were   engaged    was  only  promoted ;  thus  masking  themselves  by 

justifiable  upon  the  principle  of  self-  principle  to  support  revolution  in  the 

preservation.     How  comes  it  then  one  case,  and  boldly  flinging  the  mask 
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aside,  when,  by  its  abandonment,  a 
similar  end  may  be*  effected  in  the 
other  !  But,  we  have  not  time  to 
dwell  upon  this  characteristic  trea- 
chery, this  consistent  tergiversation,  as 
it  deserves  ;  and,  by  leaving  it  to  the 
unqualified  admiration  of  the  self-styled 
friends  to  "  the  cause  of  liberty  all 
over  the  world,"  we  do  as  much  as 
perhaps  could  be  done  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, to  consign  it  to  the  reprobation 
of  all  honest  men,  and  to  write,  at  the 
same  time,  its  character,  its  epitaph, 
and  its  condemnation. 

We  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over 
the  important  considerations  which 
present  themselves,  as  arising  from  the 
very  novel  attitude  in  which  we  have, 
of  late  years,  thought  fit  to  exhibit 
ourselves  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
We  cannot  now  dwell  upon  the  liyht 
in  which  we  must  be  regarded  by 
foreign  powers,  by  whom,  as  long  as 
British  feeling  prevailed  in  the  British 
cabinet,  England  had  been  so  greatly 
respected.  We  cannot  now  afford 
time,  to  point  out  the  danger  which  we 
have  incurred  by  sanctioning,  as  to- 
wards ourselves,  the  very  same  line  of 
conduct  which  we  have  adopted  to- 
wards others.  These  are  matters 
which  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the 
times,  the  state  of  parties,  and  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  must  afford  us 
frequent  opportunities  of  bringing,  at 
future  periods,  under  the  consideration 
of  our  readers  ;  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
the  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  motion  respect- 
ing our  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  as  it  furnishes  the  British 
public  the  fullest  and  the  fairest  cri- 
terion which,  porhaps,  any  one  subject 
could  afford,  for  judging  of  the  wis- 
dom and  the  honesty  of  the  Whig- Ra- 
dical administration. 

To  our  minds  nothing  could  he 
more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  gallant  officer  introduced  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  question, 
which  had  been  confided,  by  the  Con- 
servatives, to  his  ability  and  discretion. 
He  did  not  advert  to  a  single  topic 
which  did  not  bear  immediately  upon 
the  matter  in  hand,  or  indulge  in  a 
single  sentiment  or  reflection  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  house  from  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  the  measure  which  he 
recommended,  or  of  furnishing  his  op- 
ponents with  any  excuse  for  mystify- 
ing the  subject  by  any  irrelevant  de- 
clamation.   He  was  clear,  calm,  forci- 


ble and  decided ;  and  evinced  a  ten- 
derness and  a  consideration  for  Gene- 
ral Evans  and  his  unfortunate  compa- 
nions in  arms,  after  their  Tecent  disas- 
trous defeat,  which,  we  doubt  not,  was, 
to  the  advocates  of  the  Palmerstonian 
policy,  almost  as  mortifying  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Those  to  whom  wisdom 
and  justice  are  unpalatable,  will  only  be 
the  more  enraged  when  these  indis- 
pensible  qualities  of  a  righteous  policy 
are  recommended  by  an  advocate 
whose  authority  is  enhanced  by  his 
generosity  and  his  moderation. 

The  quadripartite  treaty  is  a  treaty 
formed  by  the  four  powers  of  France, 
England,  Portugal  and  Spain,  the 
principal  objects  of  which  were,  the 
establishment  of  the  present  queen 
upon  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  the 
expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  from  that 
kingdom,  in  which  he  had  been  well 
received  by  Don  Miguel,  and  where 
his  presence  seemed  to  threaten  the 
government  of  the  adjoining  kingdom, 
to  the  crown  of  which  he  had  laid 
claim,  with  not  a  little  danger.  The 
treaty  was  formed  when  the  reform 
mania  was  at  its  height  in  England,  and 
when  Louis  Phillipe  was  still  in  his 
revolutionary  swaddling  clothes  ;  and  it 
might  be  considered,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  entered  into  it,  a  kind  of 
plighting  their  troth,  either  to  other, 
not  only  for  the  security  of  the  changes 
in  government  that  had  been  already 
made,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  nnion 
and  power,  by  which  the  new  state  of 
things  might  be  protected,  by  anticipa- 
tion, against  foreign  or  domestic  ene- 
mies. 

This  treaty,  whrn  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  last 
called  to  the  councils  of  their  sovereign, 
they  found  in  force;  and  although  it 
was  one  which  they  would  not  them- 
selves have  advised,  had  they  been 
consulted  at  its  original  formation, 
when  the  faith  of  England  was  pledged 
by  it,  they  did  not  hesitate  one  mo- 
ment about  fulfilling,  both  in  spirit 
and  to  the  letter,  its  obligations.  Arm* 
were  liberally  furnished  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  all  those  friendly  demon- 
strations of  interest  in  her  cause  were 
exhibited,  which  became  a  power  with 
whom  she  was  in  friendly  alliance, 
and  to  whom,  as  her  title  was  recog- 
nised as  legitimate,  her  successes 
against  the  pretender  must  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  gratulation.  Further 
than  this,  the  then  government  felt 
themselves  uncalled  upon  to  interfere 
in  that  contest.    They  never  content- 
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plated  any  thing  so  monstrous,  as  en- 
gaging England,  as  a  principal,  in  the 
sanguinary  struggle  that  was  then 
raging,  or  of  straining  or  enlarging  the 
treaty,  so  as  to  render  it  obligatory 
upon  us  to  become,  either  openly  or 
covertly,  active  partizans  of  the  Queen, 
against  what  might  be  found  a  vast 
majority  of  her  people.  By  the  quadri- 
partite alliance  they  felt  themselves 
bound.  Its  obligations  were  under- 
stood by  them  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed— for  its  wisdom  or  policy  they 
were  not  responsible.  But  that  its 
provisions  were  strictly  and  even  libe- 
rally complied  with,  became  manifest 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  when  the  brief  struggle 
of  parties,  during  the  session  of  1834, 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration. 

By  this  time,  it  appeared,  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain her  cause,  without  some  foreign 
assistance.  Don  Carlos  had  rallied 
about  him  so  considerable  a  force,  as 
rendered  it  a  matter  of  extreme  pro- 
bability that  he  would  speedily  be  en- 
abled to  make  a  triumphant  entrance 
into  Madrid,  if  not  checked  by  some 
more  formidable  enemy  than  any  which 
he  had,  up  to  that  period,  encountered. 
And,  accordingly,  the  first  acts  of  our 
Whig-radical  government  were,  the 
suspension  of  the  foreign  enlistment 
act,  in  favour  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  the  invention  of 
a  new  reading  of  some  additional  arti- 
cles, by  which  the  quadripartite  treaty 
had  been  enlarged,  and  which  stipu- 
lated that  while  France  agreed  to 
prevent  munitions  of  war  from  being 
conveyed  to  the  Carlists  over  Us  fron- 
tier, England  bound  herself  to  afford 
the  Queen  her  naval  cooperation. 

Well,  the  legion  was  raised,  and  the 
rod  coats  appeared  in  the  Peninsula. 
All  that  Evans  and  his  men  could  do 
to  stay  the  sinking  cause  of  the  Queen, 
was  done,  and  still  it  appeared  that 
something  more  was  necessary  for  the 
successful  termination  of  the  contest. 
It  is  not  our  object,  at  present,  to  dilate 
upon  the  exploits  of  the  legion  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  operated,  directly,  as 
a  diversion,  by  which  a  large  body  of 
the  troops  of  Don  Carlos  were  de* 
tained  in  observation,  or  with  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and 
thus  prevented  from  pushing  their  suc- 
cesses in  other  parts  of  Spain,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  their  opponents. 
But  this  seemed  rather  a  delay  of  de- 


feat, than  an  advance  to  victory ;  and 
Lord  Palmerston's  ingenuity  was  again 
taxed,  to  give  an  interpretation  to  the 
additional  articles,  which  might  still 
cause  Great  Britain  to  be  regarded  as 
a  neutral  by  foreign  powers,  while  yet 
the  sphere  of  her  action  was  enlarged, 
aud  more  than  strictly  naval  assistance 
was  to  be  afforded. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that, 
precisely  in  proportion  as  we  were 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  this 
unfortunate  business,  our  beloved  friend 
and  ally,  Louis  Philippe,  was  wisely 
withdrawing  from  it;  and,  so  far  from 
implicating  himself,  by  any  further  con- 
nection with  a  cause,  which  he  now 
saw  clearly  was  unpopular  in  Spain,  no 
dexterity  of  diplomacy  was  sufficient 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  suffer  the  troops 
of  France  to  enter  that  country  in  the 
character  of  friendly  invaders. 

Our  wise  and  honest  government 
was,  however,  nothing  daunted  by  this, 
and  having  decided  that,  by  naval  co- 
operation was  meant,  the  employment 
of  field  artillery,  and  an  unlimited  rtum* 
her  of  marines,  in  any  operations  by 
land,  which  General  Evans  might  con- 
sider useful,  we  despatched  a  number 
of  vessels,  containing,  probably,  ten 
times  the  usual  number  of  such  troops, 
and  to  their  countenance  it  was  chiefly 
owing  that  the  disastrous  defeat,  sus- 
tained by  the  legion  at  Hernani,  was 
prevented  from  amounting  to  total  de- 
struction. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Henry 
Hardingc  thought  it  high  time  to  bring 
the  whole  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.  It  was  time  at 
length,  that  the  nation  should  under- 
stand in  what  relation  we  really  stood, 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  contest 
He  wisely  forbore  to  enter  into  the 
policy  of  the  treaties  under  which  we 
professed  to  act — waving  any  discus- 
siou  respecting  which,  he  fully  admitted 
that  they  ought  to  be  fairly  carried  into 
effect.  But  he  deprecated  the  despi- 
cable chicanery  of  entering  into  them 
in  one  sense,  and  acting  upon  them  in 
another.  The  employment  of  marines 
as  land  forces,  he  boldly  maintained 
was  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  articles  by  which 
Great  Britain  was  bound  to  furnish 
naval  aid  ;  and  the  encouragement  of 
our  misguided  countrymen  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
while  it  brought  unspeakable  calamities 
upon  them,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  measure,  compromising  the 
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neutrality  of  the  country,  and  as  being 
of  most  pernicious  example. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  policy,  when  he 
was  last  in  power,  Sir  Henry  stated  to 
be,  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  it  was  at  that  time  carried  on 
in  Spain.  It  was  with  that  view  that 
Lord  Elliot  was  sent  to  that  country  ; 
and  the  conveniion  which  he  succeeded 
in  concluding,  was,  for  some  time, 
strictly  observed  on  both  sides,  and 
was  the  means,  as  Captain  Henuingson 
stated.of  saving  not  "ess than  J000  lives. 
But  as  soon  as  the  lejrion  entered  upon 
the  theatre  of  war,  the  spirit  of  inhu- 
manity again  returned,  and  both  parties 
became  again  remarkable  for  the  most 
revolting  barbarities. 

"  The  first  instance  that  occurred  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  his  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston's)  policy,  was  in  the  first  operation 
in  which  the  legion  was  engaged,  when 
General  Evans  made  a  reconnnisance  in 
the  directiou  of  Hernani.  He  approached 
the  walls  of  the  town  with  a  body  of 
cbapelgories,  (a  species  of  troops  that  the 
Carlists  viewed  with  the  greatest  dislike), 
and  the  regiment  of  Fernando.  This 
first  recoonitisance  was  mude  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  The  enemy  was  driven  to  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and,  after  some  skir- 
mishing, it  became  necessary,  or  it  entered 
into  General  Evans'  plan,  to  retreat; 
which  was  accordingly  done — the  regi- 
ment of  Fernando  having  lost  seven  or 
eight  men,  prisoners  by  the  hands  of  the 
Carl  is  t  s,  of  whom  that  regiment  had  cap- 
tured twelve  or  fourteeu.  Now,  on  this 
first  opportunity,  did  the  Cariists  and  the 
Christines  observe  the  Eliot  convention  ? 
Up  to  that  period  they  had,  undoubtedly, 
done  so;  but  now,  so  jealous  were  the 
Spaniards  of  the  interference  of  foreigners, 
so  exasperated  were  they  with  the  10,000 
mercenaries  who  weie  hired  to  attack 
them,  that  thev  put  their  seven  or  eight 
prisoners  to  dealh  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
Fernando  also  butchered  the  twelve  or 
fourteen  Carlist  prisoners  they  had  cap- 
tured. This  was  the  first  effect  of  the 
nvbU  Lord's  policy" 

This  statement  Sir  Henry  supported 
by  a  publication  of  Major  Richardson, 
who  was  an  eve-witness  of  what  he 

m 

narrated ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  om  unfortunate  interference  caused 
the  war  to  assume  a  eh  iraHer  of  ten- 
fold horror,  and  produced  a  destruction 
of  Hie,  in  cold  blood,  that  is  almost  un- 
exampled ! 

We  here  omit  the  consideration  of 
the  right  of  foreigners  thus  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  struggles  of  another  ua- 
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tion,  with  which  their  own  is  not  at  war. 
This  subject  is  too  awfully  important 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  parenthetical 
manner  in  which  alone  we  could  allud 
to  it  at  present.  War  is  one  of  th 
most  dreadful  scourges  to  which  hu- 
manity can  be  exposed,  and  is  only  to  be 
justified  upon  the  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  say,  if,  unhappily,  a  domestic 
strife  should  at  any  time  arise  in  the 
British  empire,  similar  to  that  which 
at  present  rages  in  Spain,  how  they 
would  regard  the  interference  of 
Swedes,  or  Russians. or  Spaniard*,  who 
should  volunteer  to  act  in  this  country 
precisely  as  the  legion  are  actio/  in 
the  Peninsula  Y  We  have  very  little 
doubt  that  they  would  look  upon  them 
as  freebooters,  who  disentitled  them- 
selves, by  their  own  act,  to  the  usages 
of  honourable  war,  and  that  they  would 
be  treated  like  men  who  made  trade  of 
rapine  and  murder.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  party  existed  in  England  wicked 
enough  to  seek,  by  violent  means,  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  as  esta- 
blished by  the  reform  bill,  and  the  re- 
vivalof  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
oligarchical  system,  which  was,  by  that 
act,  done  away,  and  that,  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  scrupled  not  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  Austrian  or  Prussian  mercenaries, 
what  would  our  Whig- radicals  say  to 
such  interference,  or  how  would  they 
treat  such  interlopers,  when  they  found 
them  in  the  field,  in  arms  against  their 
liberties  ?  We  greatly  doubt  whether 
such  unfortunates,  when  they  once  fell 
into  their  hands,  would  ijave  much  to 
calculate  upon  in  their  tender  mercies. 
And  how  does  the  case  differ,  as  be- 
tween General  Evans's  legion,  and  the 
people  of  Spain  ?  Have  we  anv  right 
to  dictate  to  that  people  the  form  of 
their  government,  or  to  interfere,  by 
force  of  arms,  in  the  struggle  which 
has  arisen  amongst  them,  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  throne  ?  Just  as 
little  as  Austrian  or  Prussian  mer- 
cenaries would  have  in  the  case  above 
supposed.  Britons  have  no  more  right 
to  impose  their  notions  of  liberty  on 
the  people  of  Spain,  than  Austrian* 
or  Prussians  would  have  to  impose 
their  notions  of  tlavery  on  the  peojde 
of  England.  And  the  very  same  ua- 
tion;»l  indignationund  reseutnient  wliich 
would,  certainly  be  generated  iu  the 
one  case,  ought,  naturally,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  other.  When,  therefore, 
we  hear  of  the  severities  of  the  Car- 
list?,  we  should  judge  of  them  as  we 
would  ourselves  be  judged,  if  we  were 
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circumstanced  a* they  are,  and  we  should 
also  hold  in  mind,  that  while  the  policy  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  tendency 
to  mitigate,  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
has  only  served  to  envenom  the  contest. 

Having  detailed,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, and  from  authentic  sources,  the 
sufferings,  the  insubordination,  and  the 
mutiny  of  the  legion,  and  thus  shown 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  permitting 
British  subjects  to  be  thus  employed, 
Sir  Henry  observes,  that, 

"  He  felt  called  upon  to  notice  these 
circumstances,  because  he  and  his  right 
honourable  friend  nenr  him,  hnd  always 
protested  against  the  impolicy  of  allowing 
the  legion  to  serve  in  Spain  ;  and  last 
year  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  urged  the 
ministry  not  to  allow  the  legion  to  serve 
in  Spain.  The  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
•with  regard  to  intervention,  was  well 
known.  General  San  Miguel  had  de- 
clared against  the  interference  of  foreign- 
ers, and  his  sentiments  were  openly  re- 
peated by  many  Christinos  officers.  The 
expediency  of  withdrawing  the  legion 
was  urged  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  What 
was  Lord  Melbourne's  answer?  He 
learned  from  the  usual  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  Lord  Melbourne's  reply  to 
that  humane  proposition  was  as  follows  : 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  those 
who  are  in  the  possession  of  arms,  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  educating 
themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Young  officers  should  not  be  forbidden 
from  seeking  crosses,  and  unemployed 
persons,  of  the  lower  clnsses,  be  prevented 
Irom  gaining  an  honsBt  livelihood. '  And, 

*  that  these  men  are  receiving,  I  believe, 
much  the  same  sort  of  education  that  all 
soldiers  received  in  time  of  war,  at  least 
all  soldiers  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances.' He  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  had  been 
n  long  time  in  the  army,  but  he  never  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of  such  acts  of  insubor- 
dination, mutiny,  and  ferocity,  as  had 
been  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
legion  ;  and  yet  it  was  to  Spain  that 
British  officers  were  to  go, according  to  the 
prime  minister,  in  order  to  learn  proficiency 
in  their  profession  !  The  same  opinion 
had  been  expressed  by  the  writer  on 
Spanish  policy,  whose  opinions  were 
adopted  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
That  writer  observed,  4  Why  should  our 
officers  be  forbid  from  obtaining  crosses, 
and  honours,  and  practice  in  their  pro- 
fession ?  And  why  should  the  unem- 
ployed men  of  the  lower  classes  be  pre- 
vented from  gaining  an  honest  livelihood? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  would  not, 
surely,  contend  that  the  mode  in  which 
the  war  was  carried  on,  was  creditable  to 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  or  calculated 


to  be  of  advantage  to  an  officer,  anxious 
to  become  a  proficient  in  his  art.    It  was 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the 
cruelty  of  which  Espartero  was  guilty, 
outside  the  gates  of  Vittoria,  in  ordering, 
one  morning,  ten  chapelgories,  (who  were 
probably,  innocent  men,)  to  be  shot ;  for 
it  was  his  object  to  shew  the  great  ex- 
asperation which  had  been  excited,  not 
only  among  the  common  soldiers,  but  also 
among  the  officers  at  St.  Sebastian.  He 
would   read  to  the   house  the  address 
made  by  one  commanding  officer  to  his 
regiment,  previously  to  the  assault  on  the 
Carlist  lines,  on  the  fifth  of  May ;  but 
he  would,  beforehand,  state  how  he  as- 
certained the  authenticity  of  that  address. 
He  first  read  it  in  a  paper  called  the 
Monthly  Repository,  and  he  wrote  to 
know  whether  the  individual,  who  caused 
it  to  be  inserted,  would  give  his  name. 
The  editor  replied,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  authority  might  be  safely  re- 
lied on.    He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
answer,  for  he  was  determined  never  to 
mention  as  facts,  statements  which  pro- 
ceeded from  doubtful    or  anonymous 
sources.    Happening,  however,  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Oxford,  (Mr.  M'Lean),  he 
ascertained  that  there  was  an  officer  in 
London,  belonging  to  the  rifles,  who  had 
heard  the  address,  to  which  he  alluded, 
delivered.    That  officer,  who  had  given 
him  permission  to  communicate  his  uame 
to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  assured  him 
that  the  account  he  had  seen  was  per- 
fectly correct,  and  that  account  he  would 
now  read  to  the  house.  **  The  spirit  with 
which  the  British  legion  entered  into 
action  on  the  5th  of  May,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  verbatim  address  of  some 
of  the  commanding  officers  to  the  re- 
giments under  their  command.    «  Rifles,' 
said  the  major,  « we  are  going  to  be  en- 
gaged to-morrow ;  the  euemy  shows  no 
quarter,  neither  shall  we.    Skiver  every 
man  you  catch.    Take  no  prisoners  ;  show 
no  pity  to  the  uounded.  Skiver  every  man 
you  meet !'    That  order  was  given  in 
cold  blood,  and  how  was  it  carried  into 
execution?    He  regretted  to  say,  on  un- 
impeachable authority,  that  it  was  strictly 
and  ferociously  obeyed.    Major  Richard- 
son said,  *  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
by  the  Phoenix,  upon  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, on  the  left  of  their  position,  which 
the  first  brigade  had  attempted,  ineffectu- 
ally, to  carry.    By  this  fire  a  breach  was 
effected  ;  and  the  4th  and  8th  (reserve) 
companies  coming  up,  the  left  of  the  po- 
sition was  stormed  and  gained.  The 
Carlists,  thunder-struck,  saw  that  the 
day  was  lost,  and  sought  safely  in  flight ; 
but  no  mercy  was  shown  to  them,  for 
they  had    savagely   bayoneted  several 
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wounded  officers  and  men  in  the  early 
repulses.  Numbers  fell  beneath  the  steel 
of  the  enraged  assailauts,  burning  for 
revenge  ;  and  not  a  Carlist,  who  could  be 
reached,  lived  to  recount  to  his  comrades, 
that  the  English  auxiliaries,  in  imitation 
of  the  example  set  by  themselves,  gave 
no  quarter.  The  other  brigades,  cheered 
by  the  example  of  their  comrades,  who 
had  come  fresh  into  action,  once  more 
moved  to  the  assault.  The  Irish,  like 
the  first  brigade,  bayoneted  all  that  came 
near  them.  We  had  seventy-eight 
officers,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.'  That  was  enough, 
he  thought,  to  show  what  sort  of  educa- 
tion would  be  received  by  officers  who 
went  to  Spain  to  learn  their  profession. 
It  was  with  extreme  pain  he  stated  these 
things ;  and  he  was  only  induced  to 
bring  them  before  the  public  notice,  be- 
cause the  ministry  had  obstinately  re- 
fused to  recall  the  unhappy  legion  from 
Spain." 

Such  is  the  atrocious  character  of 
the  contest,  in  which  our  Whig-radical 
government  have  encouraged  our  de- 
luded fellow  subjects  to  embark !  Such 
are  the  scenes  in  which  English  officers 
are  to  learn  their  profession !  Graci- 
ous God!  that  we  should  live  to  hear 
such  a  course  of  policy  so  defended ! 
Britons  encouraged  to  take  part  in  a 
sanguinary  civil  war,  and  to  murder 
the  unoffending  people  of  another 
nation — a  people  who  did  them  no 
wrong — merely  that  they  may  learn 
their  profession  !  We  would  marvel 
at  the  ingenuity  which  could  establish 
a  clear  distinction  between  this  case 
and  the  case  of  Burke  and  Hare.  The 
worst  that  could  be  said  of  them  was, 
that  murder  was  their  profession. 
What  an  invaluable  accession  to  "  the 
lesrion"  they  would  have  made !  and 
how  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  know 
that  the  period  was  so  near  at  hand, 
when,  by  transferring  their  practice 
from  England  to  Spain,  they  might 
look  forward  to  crosses  and  pensions, 
instead  of  dreadiug  the  ignominy  of 
the  gallows!  Well  may  ruffians  of 
every  grade  and  caste  now  cry  "hurrah 
for  reform,  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
all  over  the  world."  If  they  are  at 
liberty  to  go  into  another  country, 
and  maim  and  massacre  men  whose 
faces  they  never  saw  before,  merely 
because  these  men  prefer  a  form  of 
government  different  from  that  of  which 
euch  intruding  miscreant*  might  ap- 

f)rove,  we  do  not  well  know  what 
ibertv  they  would  not  take  themselves, 
or  what  liberty  they  would  allow  to 


others.  But  language  fails  to  ex- 
press our  abhorrence  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  defend  such  practices, 
merely  upon  the  ground,  that  our 
unemployed  military  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  their  profes- 
sion! Oh,  how  dreadful  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  by  whom  human 
life  is  thus  recklessly  sacrificed,  and 
public  morality  thus  flagrantly  out- 
raged !  by  whom  a  whole  people,  with 
whom  we  have  no  just  cause  of  quarrel, 
are  regarded  as  fit  subjects  for  experi- 
ments of  wholesale  massacre  !  and  who 
consider  the  blessing  of  a  long  peace 
so  great  a  grievance,  in  impairing  the 
vigour  and  the  discipline  of  our  troop?, 
that  they  feel  themselves  justified  in 
crying  "  havock,"  and  letting  "  slip  the 
dogs  of  war,"  merely  to  give  them  em- 
ployment!— words  utterly  fail  us  in 
expressing  our  horror  at  language  and 
couduct  like  this  ! — language  which  is 
calculated  to  draw  down  a  divine  judg- 
ment upon  the  country,  and  conduct 
which  would  justify  a  combination 
against  us,  of  every  power  by  which 
justice  and  humanity  is  reverenced, 
as  the  men-tigers  of  civilized  Europe ! 

We  now  advert  to  another  part  of 
the  subject.  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  not  finding  the 
quadripartite  treaty  strong  enough  to 
give  the  jacobinism  of  Spain  all  the 
aid  which  it  required,  contrived  that 
additional  articles  should  be  annexed 
to  it,  by  which  England  was  still  fur- 
ther bound  to  supply  the  Queen  with 
arms  and  ammunition, "  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assist  her  with  a  naval  force? 
Now,  it  was  under  the  colour  of  this 
article,  that  the  field  artillery  was  sup- 
plied, and  that  the  marines  were  fur- 
nished in  such  unusually  large  num- 
bers, and  employed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  land  force  ! 

"  It  was  evident,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  that  the  article  was  solely  intended  to 
enforce  a  blockade.  That  was  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. That  government  had  not 
allowed  its  troops  to  fire  on  the  Basques. 
That  government  had  not  made  war  on 
an  inoffensive  people ;  but  that  govern- 
ment had  adhered  to  the  strict  aod  literal 
meaning  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  wa« 
bound.  But  what  has  the  British  go- 
vernment done  ?  It  has  permitted  tbe 
royal  land  artillery,  under  Colonel  Col- 
quhoun,  to  take  part  with  the  Queen'* 
troops.  The  royal  artillery  had  brought 
four  guns  into  the  field,  on  the  lete  dis- 
astrous occasion  of  the  ICth.  It  had 
acted  distinctly  from  the  legion.    It  had 
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been  detached  to  a  position  on  the  left ; 
and  it  had  acted  in  concert  with  the  legion. 
He  could  prove  that  Captain  Bassett  had 
received  order*  from  General  Evans  to 
support  the  movement  on  Astigarraga; 
but  that  officer  had  interfered  too  late; 
the  panic  having  already  taken  place ;  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  with  his 
men,  on  the  Royal  Marines,  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  panic.     Now,  then, 
the  soldiers  of  the  British  artillery  had 
been  used  as  if  they  composed  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  force;  and  yet,  they  were 
at  a  distance  of  seven,  perhaps  he  would 
be  less  inaccurate  if  he  said  nine  miles 
from  the  coast.    The  noble  lord  opposite 
had  once  given  a  definition  of  naval  co- 
operation.   Before  he  again  ventured  on 
doing  so,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mind the  noble  lord  of  what  that  defini- 
tion had  been.    The  noble  lord  had  then 
contended,  that  that  was  strictly  a  naval 
force,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
naval  officers,  and  relied  ou  ships  as  their 
chief  support,  and  which  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  operation !     Had  ships 
then  been  relied  on,  or  used  before  Her- 
nani  ?    Had  tbe  troops  there  fallen  back 
on  their  ships,  or  on  the  fortress  of  St. 
Sebastian?    Were  the  ships  at  hand  to 
protect  them ;  or  rather,  were  they  not 
nine  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  the 
operations  ?  The  noble  lord  had  further 
stated,  that  the  reason  that  a  naval  force 
had  been  employed,  was,  that,  from  its 
very  nature,  it  was  impossible  to  employ 
it  in  the  interior  of  a  country !  Why, 
surely  the  spot  in  which  the  King's  troops 
had  been  employed,  was  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.    And  a  piece  of  great  good 
fortune  it  was,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
weary  logs  of  the  Carlists,  that  the  artil- 
lery and  the  marines  had  been  saved  on 
the  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  King's  sol- 
dier*, NO  WAR  BEING  DECLARED,  should 
be  allowed  to  slaughter  the  Basque  pea- 
sants. He  could  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  this;  while  no  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  that  house,  account- 
ing for  their  being  so  employed.  The  mode 
of  making  war,  adopted  by  the  noble  lord, 
was  an  anomaly  in  warfare.    He  could 
state  to  the  house,  how  the  noble  lord 
had  acted  in  the  case  of  Gomes.  That 
commander,  after  having  threatened  Ma- 
drid, and  traversed  a  great  portion  of 
Spain,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibraltar.      English    military  officers, 
some,  perhaps,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
visited  him  and  inspected  his  army.  On 

THE  VERY  SAME  DAY  ON  WHICH  THEY  HAD 
DONE  SO,  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  8  LOO  PS 
OF  WAR,  IN  THE  BAY  Of  ALGESIRAS, 
FIRED  ON  THE  COLUMNS  OF  GoMEZ,  IT 
BEING  WELL  KNOWN  THAT  HE  HAD  NOT 


ARTILLERY,    AND   KILLED    AN   OFFICER  ! 

Good  God,  was  that  the  way  in  which 
England  was  to  make  war?  Was  that 
the  construction  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  the  noble  lord  put  on  the  term 
1  naval  cooperation?' " 

Yes!    Thus  it  is,  that  our  Whig- 
radical  government  goes  to  war !  We 
lull  an  unoffending  people  into  a  de- 
ceitful security,  that  we  may  mingle 
their  blood  with  their  banquets!  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  good  faith  of  England  is 
compromised,  and  its  honour  tarnished, 
by  an  imbecile  and  a  guilty  administra- 
tion.   And  how  is  it  that  the  employ- 
ment of  our  marines,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  employed  at  the  rout 
at  Hernani,  was  justified  by  the  only 
speaker  on  the  part  of  the  ministers, 
who  attempted  any  justification !  Why, 
truly,  that  we,  ourselves,  on  several  oc- 
casions, employed  our  marines  as  land 
soldiers!    This  is  Mr.  C.  Wood's  de- 
fence, for  giving  assistance  by  land 
under  the  sanction  of  an  article  which 
limits  our  aid  to  naval  co-o]>cration  / 
The  confidence  with  which  the  poor 
gentleman  uttered  this  nonsense,  makes 
us  believe  that  he  really  considered  it 
sound  argument ;  and  that,  instead  of 
seeking  to  deceive  others,  he  was  him- 
self deceived.    Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  mystified,  before  he  en- 
tered the  house,  by  some  more  know- 
ing associate,  who  would   not,  wil- 
lingly, become  responsible  for  the  ab- 
surdity of  which  he  made  him  the 
mouth-piece,  while  yet  he  was  desirous 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  tub  to  the  whale, 
and  was  not  without  an  expectation 
that  it  would  pass  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  was  worth,  in  an  assembly,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  more  desirous 
of  pretexts  by  which  ministers  might 
be  excused,  than  hopeful  of  reasons  by 
which  they  could  be  justified.    But  let 
ue  bestow  upon  it  a  moment's  attention. 

Great  Britain  binds  herself  to  afford 
the  Queen  of  Spain  naval  cooperation. 
She,  therefore,  strictly  limils  herself  to 
such  cooperation.  When  she  is  at  war 
on  her  own  account,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  why  she  should  not  use  all 
her  forces  just  as  she  judges  most  ex- 
pedient, and  cause  her  soldieis  to  serve 
as  sailors  on  one  occasion,  or,  her 
sailors  to  serve  as  soldiers  on  another. 
But,  does  that  confound  the  nature  of 
the.  two  services,  or  justify  her  in,  giving 
aid  by  land,  to  a  power  to  whom  she  is 
only  authorised  to  afford  aid  by  sea? 
As  well  might  a  man,  who  agreed  to 
fight  another  with  his  left  hand,  at- 
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tempt  to  justify  the  use  of  both  his 
hands,  because  both  his  hands  had  been 
used  in  a  former  pugilistic  encounter, 
when  he  was  under  no  such  express 
agreement.     It  would  have  become 
the  advocates  of  ministers  to  show  what 
treaties  were  violated,  in  those  instances, 
in  which  we   marched  our  marines 
across  a  desert,  or  even  employed  them 
as   squadrons  of  dragoons.  Could 
they  have  alleged   any  instance,  in 
which,  having  pledged  ourselves  to  co- 
operation of  oue  kind,  by  an  express 
article  of  treaty,  we  nevertheless  em- 
ployed the  troops  destined  for  that 
purpose,  in  cooperation  of  another,  it 
would  have  been  a  case  in  point ;  and, 
could  it  have  been  shown,  that  such  a 
latitude  of  interpretation  was  allowed, 
the  conduct  of  ministers  would  have 
had  some  colour  of  justification.  But, 
to  allege  the  freedom  with  which  we 
may  employ  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
indiscriminately,  in  services  alien  to 
their  ordinary  duties,  but,  in  which, 
we  may  deem  them  occasionally  useful, 
as  a  ground  for  giving  the  words,  na- 
val  cooperation,"  to  which  we  are 
strictly   confined   by  express  treaty, 
such  a  latitude  of  interpretation  as 
would  include  within   it  almost  any 
amount  of  aid  by  land,  is  such  an 
instance  of  outrageous  absurdity,  as 
never,  we  believe,  before  was  dreamed 
of  in  parliament !    Well  was  it  asked, 
where  the  limit  could  be  placed,  if  ma- 
rines might  be  thus  employed  to  do  the 
bu^ncs  of  land  soldiers'?     But  we 
cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the 
powerful  manner  in  which,  by  Sir  W. 
Follet,  this  feature  of  the  ministerial 
defence  was  exposed. 

'*  The  secretary  for  the  admiralty," 
observed  the  honourable  baronet,  "  says, 
that  this  was  a  naval  operation,  for  this 
reason,  that,  in  the  last  war,  thore  were 
instances,  without  end,  of  sailors  marchiug 
across  deserts,  and  taking  forts  and  cities; 
and,  of  marines  being  landed  from  the 
fleet,  and  taking  a  part  in  land  operations. 
Why  nobody  doubted  the  fact ;  and  I 
think  I  could  have  added  other  instances. 
I  think  I  could  have  shown  him  more 
than  one  example,  in  which  ti  e  land  ar- 
tillery was  worked  by  the  marines.  And, 
if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  there  was  a 
battalion  of  marines  attached  to  the  army 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  com- 
manded in  the  Peninsula.  Surely  the 
honourable  gentleman  does  not  mean  to 
say,  that  what  was  done,  when  we  were 
waging  a  war  of  life  and  death  against 
the  power  of  France,  could  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent  in  this  case ;  or,  that  when  the 


officers  and  soldiers  were  thus  employed, 
they  were  acting  as  a  naval  force.  They 
did  what  became  them  as  British  soldiers 
and  subjects.     They  were  seeking  the 
enemies  of  their  country  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found ;  but  they  did  not  fight 
in  their  character  as  naval  officers,  nor  as 
a  part  of  the  naval  force.    They  were 
only  desirous  of  seizing  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  of  distinguishing 
themselves  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.    And  shall  it  be  said,  that,  be- 
cause sea  officers,  in  time  of  war,  were 
ready  to  fight  at  any  time,  whether  on 
land  or  sea,  that  they  were  acting  as  sea 
officers?    But  does  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman not  recollect,  that  soldiers  have 
also  fought  at  sea?    I  think  I  can  recol- 
lect, that  the  first  person  who  boarded  a 
ship  in  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
was  a  private  soldier  of  a  detachment 
that  was  on  board.    But,  is  it  because 
English  seamen  or  marines  have  been 
ready  to  fight  whenever  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  themselves, 
thut  it  is  a  fair  construction,  when  you 
are  entering  into  a  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  insurgent  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  this 
treaty,  and  insist,  that  naval  cooperation 
means  that  the  sailors  and  marines  are  to 
be  landed,  and  fight  on  shore?    Is  it  a 
fair  construction  of  that  treaty  to  say, 
that   because    a  battalion    of  marines 
served  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  a  battaliou  of  marines  is  to  be 
sent  to  serve  in  Spain?    It  is  not  a  naval 
cooperation,  but  of  a  different  character, 
and  they  act  as  a  land  force.    The  ho- 
nourable secretary  of  the  admiralty  had 
spoken  of  sailors  being  marched  across  a 
desert.    But  they  were  merely  the  com- 
plement of  the  ships.    But  the  forces 
employed  here  were  not  merely  the  crews 
of  the  vessels ;  the  government  had  sent 
out  a  battalion  of  marines.    He  asked, 
where  would  the  diistinction  have  been, 
if,  instead  of  marines,  they  had  sent  a 
regiment  of  foot,  or  a  battalion  of  guards? 
Where  was  the  distinction?    Because  the 
marines  were  not  attached  to  the  vessels; 
hut  went  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against 
the  forces  of  Don  Carlos  on  land.  He 
would  observe,  however,  that,  whatever 
interpretation  they  put  upon  the  words 
4  naval  cooperation,'  they  had  gone  fur- 
ther, and  employed  a  corps  of  the  royal 
artillery,  and  of  sappers  and  miner*.' " 

The  truth  is,  that  our  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  not  ordy  a  departure 
from  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Quadripartite  treatv,  as  it  must  be  un* 
derstood  by  all  intelligent  and  honest 
men,  but  even  from  the  interpretation 
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put  upon  it  by  ministers  themselves, 
before  they  were  betrayed  into  the  acts 
for  which  they  now  endeavour  to  extort 
from  it  a  justification.    Lord  Palmers- 
ton    frequently  and    fully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel  most  honourably  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  while 
they  were  in  power.    They,  therefore 
must  have  understood  its  provisions, 
and  been  tolerable  well  able  to  judge 
of  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  the  co- 
operation to  which  they  were  pledged, 
and  respecting  which  they  had  had  com- 
munications  with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.     To  these  communications 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  referred  the 
government,  when  the  subject  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no 
one  ventured  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  reference,  or  to  hint  that  the 
least  objection  had  been  made  to  the 
sense   in  which   he   pledged  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
•*  naval    cooperation."      We  caunot, 
therefore,  doubt,  that  ministers  were, 
at  that  time,  of  the  mind  of  the  noble 
duke ;    and    their    own  admissions 
aud  acknowledgments  are  sufficient  to 
convict  them,  in  the  eyes  of  any  un- 
prejudiced man,  of  entering  into  the 
treaty  in  one  sense,  and  acting  upon  it 
in  another.  If  the  duke  were  wrong  in 
limiting,  as  he  did,  the  words  "  naval 
cooperation,"  in  his  explanation  to 
the  allied  powers,  would  ministers 
have  been  justified  in  praising  him  for 
the  frankness  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  carried  the  treaty  into  effect ; 
or,  rather  would  they  not  have  been 
inexcusable  in  not  promptly  undeceiv- 
ing both  their  own  country  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  ?    And  if  he  were  right,  as 
undoubtedly  he  was,  where  shall  we 
find  an  excuse  for  them,  in  trans- 
gressing the    limits  of  that  treaty, 
breaking  faith  with  our  allies,  and, 
without  any  declaration  of  hostilities, 
making  war  upon  an  unoffending  peo- 
ple? 

But,  we  must  not  lightly  estimate  a 
decision  which  has  been  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  have,  by  their  vote,  ap- 
proved of  conduct,  which  we  should, 
else,  have  considered,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, reprehensible  and  disgraceful. 
We  wait,  with  some  degree  of  interest, 
for  the  time  when  that  majority  shall 
have  to  render  an  account  of  their 
stewardship  to  the  people.  We  trust 
there  is  still  sufficient  sense  and  honour 
left  even  amongst  the  deluded  Radi- 
cals, to  lead  them  to  form,  upon  such  a 


subject,  a  sound  and  a  righteous  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  they  will  not  sanction 
the  men,  by  whom  the  character  of  the 
country,  both  for  wisdom  and  honesty, 
has  been  so  basely  compromised.  But, 
if  the  people  in  general  should  approve 
of  the  course  which  ministers  have  pur- 
sued, we  must  only  conclude  that  either 
they  have  changed  their  character  or 
we  have  lost  our  reason. 

We  come  now  to  the  historical  in- 
stances which  were  adduced,  to  justify 
the  permission  given  to  Evans  and  his 
associates,  to  hire  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

1st,  William  the  Third  introduced 
Dutch  troops  into  England  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  and  employed  them 
in  his  wars  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  not 
a  case  in  point ;  for  the  question  is 
not,  whether  an  individual,  contending 
for  the  sovereignty  of  one  country, 
may  not  introduce  into  that  country, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  cause,  sol- 
diers being  his  own  subjects  in  another; 
butt  whether  the  people  of  a  THIRD 
country,  their  government  professing  to 
remain  at  peace,  may  volunteer  to  em- 
broil themselves  in  sucfi  a  contest.  Nei- 
ther the  Queen  nor  Don  Carlos  had 
any  legitimate  claim  upon  the  services 
of  Evans  and  his  legion;  nor  had  these 
men,  personally,  any  interest  in  the  quar- 
rel which  could  justify,  on  their  part, 
the  shedding  of  Spanish  blood.  As  the 
case  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  them,  and 
any  Italian  banditti,  whose  blood- 
thirsty propensities,  or  whose  love  of 
gain,  might  prompt,  or  propel  them  to 
engage  in  that  contest.  The  analogy 
of  the  case  of  William  the  Third, 
therefore,  is  all  a  joke,  and  if  the  indi- 
vidual who  adduced  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  having  plainly  stultified 
himself,  could  have  been  no  otherwise 
intended. 

42ndly,  Elizabeth  interfered  in  the 
domestic  broils  of  other  countries ; 
and  undertook  to  be  the  great  patron- 
ess of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Eliza- 
beth was  a  princess  who  had  a  price  set 
upon  her  head  by  the  pope  ;  who  was 
declared,  by  the  same  authority,  illegi- 
timate ;  against  whom  every  foreign 
popish  power  was  encouraged  to  enter 
upon  a  crusade  ;  and  whose  own  sub- 
jects were  encouraged  to  believe,  that, 
by  contributing  to  the  overthrc  v  of 
her  authority,  they  would  be  doing 
God  a  service.  Was  she,  therefore, 
not  to  taV«»  care  of  herself,  and  employ 
against  ethers  the  very  same  weapons 
which  they  employed  ngainst  her  ? 
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Her  existence  was  at  stake,  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  kingdom  was  threatened, 
the  religion  and  the  liberties  of  her 
people  were  assailed  ;  and  if  popery, 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  the  engine 
set  at  work,  fur  accomplishing  the  de- 
signs which  were  entertained  against 
her  person  and  government,  was  not 
she  to  avail  herself  of  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  wherever  it  existed,  and 
wherever  it  inisrht  be  beneficially  acted 
upon,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such 
formidable  dangers?  No.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
The  case  of  Elizabeth  is  that  of  an 
heroic  princess,  standing  almost  alone 
as  the  championess  of  a  sacred  cause, 
and  confounding,  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  vigour  of  her  councils,  the  devices 
of  cruel  and  perfidious  enemies.  The 
case  of  Evans  and  his  legion,  is  that 
of  adventurers,  interfering  in  a  strictly 
domestic  quarrel,  and  seeking  to  force 
a  sovereign  whom  they  detest  upon  a 
reluctant  people. 

3dly.  The  German  princes  were  al- 
luded to,  who  used  to  hire  out  their 
subjects  to  foreign  powers.  Oh !  foul 
disgrace,  when,  what  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  warning,  is  cited  as  an 
example!  But  England  does  not  hire 
out  Evans  and  his  legion.  They  have 
hired  out  themselves.  What  right 
had  they,  as  individuals,  to  make  peace 
or  war?  Or  how,  we  ask  again,  is 
their  case  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  common  pirates  ?  England  has  not 
as  yet  entered  into  any  degrading 
competition  with  German  princes,  by 
setting  up  a  human  shambles.  She 
does  not  profess  at  least  to  trade  in 
the  blood  of  her  subjects.  How  soon 
Jacobinism  may  become  so  far  ascend- 
ent as  to  cause  such  a  forgetfulncss  of 
her  own  true  interest,  of  honour  and 
humanity,  as  might  lead  to  such  a  prac- 
tice, we  cannot  say ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  topic  in  the  debate,  in- 
dicates,  already,  a  degree  of  reckless 
degeneracy,  that  leads  us  to  fear  that 
day  may  not  be  very  distant.  If,  how- 
ever, the  German  princes  are  the  ex- 
ample which  our  government  chose  to 
follow,  they  should  imitate  them  in 
their  provident  carefulness  as  well  as 
in  their  unscrupulous  cupidity.  The 
German  princes  take  care  to  enter  into 
express  stipulations,  by  which  the  com- 
forts of  their  hired  troops  are  provided 
for.  Has  the  legion  experienced,  on 
our  part,  any  such  protection  ?  Let 
their  present  deplorable  condition,  half 
naked,  half  starved,  and  unpaid,  an- 
swer that  question.  While  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  England  to  be  likened  to  the 


German  princes,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  still 
greater  disgrace  to  consider,  that  our 
miserable  and  misguided  fellow  sub- 
jects in  Spain  would  be  but  too  happy, 
if  it  was  to  those  powers,  and  not  to 
their  mother  country,  they  owed  their 
allegiance ! 

The  feature  of  the  debate,  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  advert,  is  not  a 
little  curious  and  instructive.  CTCon- 
nell  and  his  tail  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Queen.  They  were  thus  at  issue 
with  the  popish  principle,  which  is 
identified  with  the  cause  of  Don  Car- 
los and  seemed  to  reverse  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  the  policy  which  they 
so  vehemently  recommend  in  the  case 
of  Ireland.  The  variance,  however, 
was  more  apparent  than  real  ;  and  is 
only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  may 
be  furnished,  that  Jacobinism  is  not  re- 
sorted   to    for  its   subserviency  to 

Eopery,  but  that  popery  is  cherished, 
ecause  of  its  subserviency  to  Ja- 
cobinism. It  is  our  belief,  that,  if  the 
political  views  of  the  demagogue 
could  be  answered,  by  crushing 
popery  in  Ireland,  as  the  political 
views  &f  Spanish  democrats  are 
answered  by  crushing  it  in  Spain, 
he  would  as  unhesitatingly  lend  his 
assistance  to  put  it  down  in  the  one 
case,  as  he  has  in  the  other.  But  here 
it  is  the  great  agent  bv  which  British 
influence  may  be  overthrown  ;  here  it 
is  the  great  instrument  by  which  de- 
mocratic ambition  may  be  promoted  ; 
it  is  the  antagonist  of  the  Church,  that 
hated  establishment,  by  which  British 
dominion  has  been  secured,  and,  as  it 
were  consecrated  ;  and  it  furnishes  the 
readiest  and  the  most  effectual  means 
for  accomplishing  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
These  are  the  recommendations  of 
Irish  popery  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  ex- 
ist, it  will  be  valued  and  supported,  by 
the  daring  infidel,  and  the  leckless 
innovator,  as  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ment of  destruction  that  could  be  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
Conservative  statesman.  In  Spain 
this  is  not  so.  There  it  is  identified 
with  the  stability  of  ancient  establish- 
ments ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  and  abhorrence  to 
those  who  seek  to  build  upon  their 
ruins  democratic  institutions.  Let  not, 
therefore,  any  one  be  surprised,  that 
O'Conncll  and  his  gang  should  cry, 
"  Down  with  Popery  in  Spain,"  whilst 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  crying, 
M  Hurrah  for  Popery  in  Ireland." 

This  is  a  view  of  the  case,  which 
we  are  the  more  anxious  to  impress 
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upon  our  readers,  because  there  are 
many  who  suppose  that  O'Connell's 
radicalism  is  subservient  to  bis  popery, 
instead  of  his  popery  being  subservient 
to  his  radicalism.  The  mistake  might 
lead  to  serious  inconvenience,  and  can- 
not be  too  speedily  corrected.  That 
there  are  many  of  his  deluded  follow- 
ers, who  are  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
the  exaltation  of  their  church,  is  most 
true  ;  but  that  the  leaders,  without 
whom  they  would  be  a  headless  trunk, 
are  thus  minded,  cannot  be  for  one 
moment  believed  by  those  who,  with 
any  ordinary  intelligence,  examine  their 
characters  or  observe  their  conduct. 
Popery  is  the  steam-engine  which  they 
willingly  employ  to  navigate  the  good 
ship,  Revolution.  It  is  the  only  power 
by  which  the  machinery  of  faction  could 
be  brought  to  bear,  with  effect,  upon 
our  monarchical  constitution.  There- 
fore, it  is  to  be  exalted,  at  any  expense, 
and  by  every  means.  Its  priests  are 
to  be  favored  and  flattered  as  para- 
gons of  excellence,  because  they  arc 
willing  to  act  the  part  of  demons  of 
discord  ;  and  all  who  would  expose  its 
errors,  or  counteract  its  maUpractice?, 
are  to  be  overborne  by  clamour  and 
intimidation.  But  let  it  once  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Conservative 
policy,  and  see  how  soon  it  will  be  ex- 
ploded. 

This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in 
England,  many  enlightened  and  loyal 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  are 
friends  to  peace  and  order,  have  joined 
the  Conservatives,  and  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  O'Connell-Melbourne 
administration.  It  also  appears  from 
the  fact,  that,  in  Upper  Canada,  during 
the  late  election  struggle,  the  loyal 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  loyal  Orange- 
men made  common  cause  against  the 
partizans  of  discord  and  sedition.  In 
one  place  the  Roman  Catholic  candi- 
date was  supported  by  the  Orange- 
men ;  in  another,  the  Orangemen  were 
supported  bv  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
this  union  Las  led  to  a  triumph  of 
constitutional  principles,  which  has 
stricken  dismay  into  the  heart  of  the 
Roebuck  faction,  and  postponed,  at 
least,  if  not  prevented,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire. 

But  we  mu9t  not  further  digress. 
Our  object  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  subject,  is,  to  point 
out  to  them  the  error  of  those,  who 
imagine  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  at  present  afflicting  the  country, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  repeal  of  the  act 


of  emancipation.  They  are  wrong. 
That  act  has  affected  us,  by  augment- 
ing radicalism,  more  than  ny  exalting 
popery  ;  and  the  remedy  should  con- 
sist in  curbing  the  one,  rather  than  in 
proscribing  the  other.  We  will  not 
say  more  at  present,  than  that  we 
are  persuaded  the  threatening  aspect 
which  affairs  have  assumed  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  would  rapidly  disappear, 
if  the  elective  franchise  qualification 
were  only  raised  a  very  little  above  its 
present  low  level  in  Ireland.  We  now 
return  to  our  proper  subject. 

It  was  curious,  and  at  the  same  time 
disgusting,  to  see  the  shifts  to  which 
the  ministerial  party  were  driven,  to 
meet  the  very  strong  case  which  had 
been  made  against  them  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  Of  General  Evans  he  had 
spoken  with  respect.  He  avoided  all 
hostile  criticism  upon  his  military  ope- 
rations. He  even  suggested  excuses 
for  the  disasters  and  the  disgrace  at 
Hernani,  which  must  serve  to  soothe 
the  wounded  feelingsof  that  discomfited 
officer,  and  to  recognise  in  Sir  Henry, 
if  not  a  kind  friend,  at  least  a  generous 
enemy.  But  the  speeches  of  some  of 
the  ministerial  members  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  the  supposition  that  Gene- 
ral Evans  and  the  legion  were  to  be 
violently  attacked  ;  and,  as  their  good 
things  were  not  to  be  thrown  away, 
attacked  they  were  resolved  to  consider 
him.  Accordingly,  much  of  their  de- 
clamation consisted  in  denouncing  the 
cruelty  of  aspersing  the  absent,  and 
the  want  of  proper  feeling  exhibited  in 
making  the  sufferings  and  humiliation 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Spain,  a 
ground  of  party  triumph.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Sir  Henry  protested  that  this 
was  not  the  case  ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  ready  to  do  the 
brave  unfortunates  every  justice  ;  that 
he  had  not  given  utterance  to  a  word 
which  could  justify  such  misrepresen- 
tations. All  this  was  in  vain.  His 
honourable  adversaries  would  have  it, 
that  he  cruelly  disparaged  General 
Evans  and  the  legion  ;  and  he  was  as- 
sailed with  a  violence  of  language,  and 
an  insolence  of  demeanour,  which 
caused  a  brief  interruption  of  the 
courtesies  of  debate,  and  might,  had  he 
not  treated  it  with  the  quiet  scorn  which 
it  deserved,  have  led  to  consequences 
that  might  have  been  fatal.  But  this 
was  but  one  of  the  many  weak  devices 
of  the  enemy,  by  which  the  ministerial 
party  were  discreditably  signalized. 

Wrhen  pressed  by  the  objection,  that 
by  interfering  as  we  have  done,  we 
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are  dictating  to  an  independent  nation 
the  form  of  its  government,  and  seek- 
ing to  impose  upon  it  a  hated  sovereign, 
Lord  John  Russell  exclaimed,  M  What 
an  absurdity !    Who  could  think  that 
the  national  will  of  a  people  like  the 
Spaniards,  could  be  coerced  by  the 
handful  of  men  composing  the  British 
legion?"    When  urged  to  withdraw 
this  handful  of  men,  who  can  be  of  so 
little  use  in  determining  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  we  are  met  by  the  exclama- 
tion, from  Sir  R.  Fergusson,  and  Mr. 
Sheil,  "  What,  withdraw  the  legion ! 
That  would  be  to  place  one  foot  of 
Don  Carlos  on  the  throne!  That 
would  be  to  re-establish  the  inquisition, 
in  all  its  horrors,  and  to  consign  to  its 
racks  and  dungeons  the  brave  men  who 
are  at  present  fighting  for  their  liber- 
ties!"   In  the  one  case,  Evans,  and 
his  ten  thousand,  are  as  nothing  ;  in 
the  other  case  they  are  us  everything. 
In  the  one  case  their  withdrawal  would 
be  ruin  to  the  Queen's  cause ;  in  the 
other,  their  aid  is  scarcely  an  advan- 
tage !    What,  we  ask,  is  to  be  thought 
of  a  cause  thus  depended?  where  the 
adversaries  cannot  maintain  one  point, 
without  destroying  the  only  ground 
upon  which  they  could  stand  in  main- 
ing  another?    Where,  if  interference 
is  to  be  advocated,  it  is  by  declaring 
that  it  is  nugatory  ;  and  if  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  interference  is  to  be 
resisted,  it  is  by  declaring,  that,  with- 
out it,  the  Queen  cannot  be  maintained 
upon  the  throne  of  Spain !    And  these 
are  the  contradictions  which  are  to  be 
forced  down  the  throat  of  the  people 
of  England,  by  a  tyrannical  Whig- 
radical  majority  in  Parliament ! 

How  wise  and  bow  righteous,  but, 
alas !  how  contrasted  with  our  unprin- 
cipled and  miserable  mispolicy,  is  the 
conduct  of  the  United  States,  'in  their 
intercourse  with  other  natious !  The 
following  extract  from  the  late  message 
of  the  President  to  Congress,  which 
was  quoted  by  Sir  William  Follet  in 
his  admirable  and  unanswerable  speech, 
will  be  read  by  the  Briton  who  is  jea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  his  country,  with 
feelings  of  mingled  shame  and  admira- 
tion : — 

"  We  endeavour  to  conduct  onr  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  with  open- 
ness and  sincerity ;  promptly  avowing 
our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establish  that 
mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial 
in  the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men. 
We  tmve  no  disposition,  and  we  disclaim 
all  right  to  meddle  in  disputes,  whether 
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national  or  foreign,  that  may  subvert 
other  countries — regarding  them  in  their 
actual  state  as  social  communities,  and 
preserving  a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their 
controversies.  Well  knowing  the  tried 
valor  of  our  people,  and  our  exhaust  less 
resources,  we  neither  anticipate  nor  fear 
any  designed  aggression ;  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  onr  own  just  conduct,  we 
feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never  be 
called  upon  to  exert  our  determination 
never  to  permit  an  invasion  on  our  right, 
without  punishment  or  redress," 

And  what  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  imposing  of  which  upon 
a  foreign  country,  the  honour  and  the 
interest  of  England  are  thus  compro- 
mised ?    A  wild  and  unmitigated  de- 
mocracy !  A  system  of  anarchical  mis- 
rule, that  would  seem  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  Spain  an 
Ishmael  amongst  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope !     A  single  chamber,  universal 
suffrage,  annual  elections — these  are 
the  leading  features  of  the  representa- 
tive system,  which  our  liberal  WThig- 
radical  government  would,  in  its  be- 
neficence, confer  upon  a  country  which 
exulted  in  its  absolute  monarchy  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  which 
we  seek  to  establish,  by  force  of  arms, 
against  the  almost  universal  reclama- 
tion of  the  Spanish  people  !  If  it  were 
a  blessing,  as  it  is  a  curse,  we  would 
have  no  right  to  impose  it  upon  them 
against  their  will ;  but,  seeing  that  it 
is  regarded  with  aversion,  if  not  ab- 
horrence, by  all  the  best  of  those  for 
whose  behoof  it  was  contrived,  nothing 
can  exceed  our  iniquity  in  inflicting  it 
upon  them,  but,  alone,  our  infatuation ! 
We  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  might  not 
conspire  to  impose  a  despotic  form  of 
government  upon  us,  with  just  as  much 
show  of  right  and  reason  as  we  can 
lay  claim  to,  in  our  interference  in  the 
Spanish  contest.    They  are  not  les* 
interested  in  propagating  opinions  of 
one  kind,  than  we  may  fancy  ourselves 
to  be  in   propagating    opinions  of 
another.    Besides,  the  very  fact  of  our 
assisting  in  revolutionizing  Spain,  may 
lead  them  to  think  that  we  would  be 
equally  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  any  infidels  or  anarchists  by  whom 
their  own  governments  might  be  eo- 
dangered.    We  thus  give  them  both 
the  motive  and  the  justification  for 
making  open  or  secret  war  upon  our 
institutions  ;  and,  if  any  traitors,  in  any 
part  of  our  extended  dominions,  should 
receive  countenance  or  assistance  in 
any  efforts  which  they  may  make  kr 
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the  overthrow  of  British  authority,  we 
hare  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  our- 
selves. 

And  is  there,  on  the  habitable  globe, 
a  country  that  has  more  to  dread  from 
the  left-handed  policy  that  we  are  now 
pursuing  in  the  Peninsula,  than  our 
own  ?  With  an  empire  extending  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  upon 
which  it  may  be  literally  said  the  sun 
never  sets,  we  are  vulnerable  on  all 
sides,  in  our  foreign  settlements,  while 
even  in  the  very  heart  of  our  dominions 
we  cannot  be  said  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger. Russia,  with  a  wily  ferocity,  lies 
in  watch  for  our  possessions  in  the 
east ;  America,  in  the  west,  would  have 
•  no  objection,  at  our  expense,  to  enlarge 
her  borders  ;  and  can  any  one  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  say 
that  we  are  wholly  secure  against 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies  ?  Such 
is  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
rulers  of  which  have,  as  it  were,  given 
the  initiative  to  a  system  of  revolution- 
ary intervention,  which  must  excite  the 
alarm,  and  provoke  the  indignation  of 
every  legitimate  government  in  Eu- 
rope. We  leave  the  intelligent  reader 
to  consider  the  probable  consequences 
of  this,  and  to  say  whether,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow  of  a  free  constitution  in  Spain, 
we  are  not  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  substance  of 
one  in  the  Britisn  empire. 

And  has  our  interference  been  effec- 
tual in  bringing  the  present  contest  to 
a  speedy  termination  ?  Alas !  no.  We 
have  only  served  to  protract  the  mise- 
ries of  thU  barbarous  aud  unnatural 
contest.  Our  entrance  upou  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  a  signal  for  re- 
pudiating the  humanity  by  which  its 
atrocities  were  beginning  to  be  tem- 
pered ;  and,  without  being  able  to  gain 
any  decisive  advantage  for  one  party, 
we  have  just  retarded  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  other — a  triumph  which 
would  have  given  the  Spanish  people 
a  sovereign  of  their  choice,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  his  character,  could  not, 
by  possibility,  be  worse  than  the  thou- 
sand vulgar  scheming  tyrants  who  are 
at  present  trampling  upon  their  ancient 
institutions  aud  exhibiting,  wherever 
an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  in- 
solence of  despots,  the  cupidity  of  stock 
jobber?,  the  manners  of  profligates,  and 
the  ferocity  of  barbarians. 

But  it  is  even  doubtful  how  far  the 
cause  of  the  Queen  has  been  served  by 
our  influence,  and  there  are  individuals 
of  no  mean  authority  by  whom  it  is 
Vol.  IX. 


considered  positively  injurious.  The 
following  passage  from  the  triumphant 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Is  well 
worthy,  on  the  part  of  the  advocates 
of  interference,  of  the  most  grave  con- 
sideration : — 

"  The  noble  lord  opposite  said  that  if 
the  Spanish  government  had  shown  half 
the  energy  and  activity  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  Generr.l  Evans,  the  war 
would  long  since  have  been  brought  to  an 
end.  But  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
inactivity  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
rals? It  might  arise  from  the  reliance 
placed  by  a  nation  like  Spain,  in  the  aid 
of  n  neighbour  when  that  neighbour 
began  to  interfere,  or  it  might  arise  from 
a  jealousy  of  that  interference.  If  either 
or  these  were  the  ruling  causes  of  the  in- 
activity on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
rals, it  was  clear  that  this  country,  by  her 
intervention,  obstructed  the  successful 
termination  of  this  contest,  and  would 
preclude  the  satisfactory  establishing at  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  Spain.  Wh  ^  he 
would  adhere  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith  to  every  obligation — while  he  would 
give  the  assistance  of  a  more  effective 
naval  force  if  it  could  be  supplied,  yet  he 
would  shrink  from  the  extension  of  the 
treaty  beyond  its  legitimate  object — he 
was  to  contend  against  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  which  would  bring  his 
Majesty's  troops,  marine  or  infantry,  into 
collision  with  the  Spanish  people.  It  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  should  support 
the  resolution  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  friend,  and  he  hoped  that 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  averse  to 
the  ravages  of  war  would  well  consider 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  they  lent  the 
sanction  of  their  high  authority  to  the 
extension  of  the  principle.  Men  of  dif- 
ferent political  opinions  might  well  on  this 
occasion  combine  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  friend. 
Those  who  thought  that  when  a  great 
country  like  England  interfered,  it  ought 
to  do  so  by  the  application  of  military 
forces  immediately  under  its  own  orders 
and  control,  and  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment, might  protest  against  the  continu- 
ance of  the  British  Legion;  those  who 
think  with  the  highest  military  authority 
in  England  that  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
Spain  never  will  be  promoted  by  foreign 
interference,  may  agree  to  that  resolution ; 
those  who  concur  in  deprecating  the  em- 
ployment of  an  ill-disciplined  army,  not 
subject  to  the  military  rules  of  their  own 
country,  may  object  to  the  continuance 
of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain ;  those 
who  took  higher  views  and  who  thought 
that  the  subjects  of  one  nation  were  not 
justified  in  destroying  the  lives  of  another 
people  to  raise  a  single  name,  and  who 
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held  that  warfare  should  be  limited  to 
cases  of  extreme  peril,  or  the  necessity  for 
vindicating  the  national  honour,  might 
unite  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  friend ;  those,  also, 
who  hesitated  as  to  the  justice  of  this 
country  interfering  to  correct  political  er- 
rors, and  to  punish  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  Basque  provinces  for  their 
fidelity,  which  all  admired— all  these 
might  combine  in  deprecating  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  species  of  armed  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the 
extension  of  the  treaty  beyond  its  legi- 
timate objects.  There  were  other  pow- 
erful reasons  for  discouraging  and  termi- 
nating this  warfare.  The  violation  of  a 
principle  hitherto  held  sacred,  which  for- 
bade one  nation  dictating  to  other  coun- 
tries their  legitimate  governor  or  the  form 
of  constitution  under  which  they  should 
live.  Again,  the  signal  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment as  to  the  promotion  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the 
probable  excitation  of  the  jealousies  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  their  fears  lest  the 
constitution  should  be  unstable  because  it 
was  not  created  by  native  hands— all 
these  were  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
resolution  now  before  the  house.  Depend 
upon  it  the  public  gorge  was  rising  against 
the  continuance  of  this  system.  Tbe 
people  of  England  saw  men  returning 
without  pay,  in  distress  and  destitution; 
visible  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  their 
countrymen,  appeals  much  more  powerful 
than  any  argument  that  could  be  offered, 
and  calculated  by  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  British  uniform  to  raise  a  prejudice. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  no  shame  to  dis- 
continue a  system  which  could  only  bring 
discredit  on  this  nation,  and  would  ter- 
minate with  no  benefit  to  Spain.  The 
house  had  been  told  that  there  would  be 
bonfires  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  rejoicings 
in  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  let  not 
tbe  house  be  scared  by  such  considerations. 
Better  that  those  bonfires  should  be  seen. 


and  those  acclamations  heard,  than  that 
hon.  members  should  be  upbraided  by 
the  remorse  of  their  own  consciences  for 
lending  themselves  to  a  course  of  policy, 
which  experiment  had  proved  futile  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt" 

And  now,  we,  for  the  present,  take 
our  leave  of  this  important  subject. 
To  the  vulgar  cant,  of  advocating  tbe 
cause  of  despotism,  because  we  freely 
express  our  objections  to  tbe  course 
that  has  been  pursued  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  foreign  and  factious  sup- 
port to  a  revolutionary  throne  that  is 
merely  a  masque  to  cover  a  sanguinary 
democracy,  we  deign  no  reply.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  it  is  known,  bv  those  who 
utter  it,  to  be  utterly  and  absolutely 
false,  and  can  now  impose  upon  no  one 
who  is  not  desirous  of  being  deceived. 
We  enter  not  into  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  a  country  with  whose  internal 
regulations  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
would  rigidly  practise  towards  others 
the  same  rule  which  we  desire  to  be 
observed  towards  ourselves  ;  and  as 
long    as   our  neighbours  continued 

f>eaceably  disposed  towards  us,  and  as 
ong  as  their  form  of  government  did 
not  thicaten  us  with  any  immediate 
peril,  so  long  we  would  hold  ourselves 
unjustifiable  in  preventing  them  from 
moulding  and  fashioning  their  institu- 
tions in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
themselves.  That  our  rulers  have  not 
done  so,  in  the  case  of  Spain,  we 
deeply  regret;  and  our  regret  would 
be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  interfering 
in  support  of  a  wild  and  impracticable 
democracy,  they  had  interfered  for  tbe 
opposite  purpose,  and  sought,  by  force 
or  arms,  to  impose  an  obnoxious  legi- 
timate sovereign,  upon  a  people  ripe 
for  and  desirous  of  constitutional  free* 
dom. 
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We  believe  it  was  Sir  John  Malcolm 
who  sensibly  observed  that  "  he  who 
desires  to  be  well  acquainted  with  a 
people,  will  not  reject  their  popular 
stories,  or  local  superstitions.**  The 
rude  traditions  which  from  father  to 
son  have  been  transmitted  through, 
perhaps,  a  decade  of  generations,  con- 
tain, we  may  safely  assert,  in  every 
clime,  some  true  indications  of  national 
history  and  character  ;  and  though  en- 
cumbered with  the  additions  of  each 
successive  narrator,  obscured  by  the 
failing  memory,  or  distorted  by  the 
patriotic  vanity  or  superstitious  igno- 
rance of  their  depositaries,  furnish  often 
most  valuable — and  sometimes  theouly 
-—guides  to  discovering  the  habits  re- 
ligion, and  origin  of  those  to  whom 
they  relate,  and  with  whose  charac- 
teristic traits  it  is  no  illogical  or  strained 
inference  to  believe  them  strongly  im- 
pressed. We  are,  therefore,  well  dis- 
posed  to  consider  the  wanderer,  who 
goes  about  from  hut  to  hamlet,  through 
wilds  and  glades,  and  the  less  crowded 
haunts  of  mankind,  noting  down  the 
ancient  stories  and  marvellous  tales  of 
village  sages,  and  sylvan  chroniclers, 
as  a  labourer  by  no  means  contemptible 
in  the  great  field  of  literature.  The 
grave  historiographer,  it  is  true,  who, 
in  the  dusty  nook  of  some  dimlit  and 
antique  library,  pores  over  the  tvritten 
memorials  of  past  times,  may  not  as 
readily  admit  this  fact  as  wc  do ;  and 
yet  we  believe  that  the  man  of  legends 
will  be  found  to  furnish,  upon  the 
whole,  his  due  quota  of  value  in  historic 
investigation,  and  like  the  gaze-hound, 
who  runs  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
rapid  sense  of  sight,  often  recovers 
the  object  of  their  common  search, 
when  it  has  baffled  by  distance  the 
•lower  sagacity  of  the  other. 

Scotland  is  peculiarly  rich  in  tra- 
ditionary lore,  more  especially  in  relics 
of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  She 
has  had,  in  addition,  the  good  fortune 
to  have  her  tales  of  border  warfare, 
and  feudal  chivalry,  of  mailed  barons 
and  kilted  lairds,  recorded  by  the 
ablest  pens,  and  drest  in  all  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  inspiration  of  romance 
and  poetry  could  throw  around  them, 
till  at  the  present  day  little  of  her  soil 
is  without  some  hallowing  recollection, 


and  the  foot  of  the  traveller  can  tread 
no  glade,  or  crag,  or  highland  moor, 
that  heroic  feat,  or  stern  revenge,  or 
tender  love-tryste  has  not  sanctified. 
And  yet  that  somewhat  is  still  left  for 
the  sedulous  gleaner  to  collect,  even 
amidst  the  storied  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  appearance  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us  evidences. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  already 
more  than  once  solicited,  and  obtained, 
the  approbation  of  the  literary  world 
as  a  philosopher,  a  novelist,  a  man  of 
taste  and  erudition  ;  and  we  confess 
the  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  of  taking  up  his 

Highland  Rambles,**  not  with  a  pre- 
disposition to  be  pleased  with  what  we 
should  find  in  them,  but  certainly  with 
a  presentiment  that  we  should  find 
much  to  be  pleased  with  ;  and,  indeed, 
though  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  the 
second-sight  of  his  own  gifted  com- 
patriots, yet  we  can  now  assert  that  our 
presentiment  has  not  deceived  us. 

To  the  first  part  of  its  title,  our  au- 
thor's work  can  lay  little  claim,  and  in 
so  far  we  are  bound  to  admit  we  felt 
some  disappointment.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  excellent  descriptions  of 
local  scenery  throughout,  yet  they  have 
the  impress  rather  of  feelings  which 
arise  from  the  memory  of  past  contem- 
plation, than  of  present  survey,  and 
suggest  not  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
one  who  speaks  with  a  full  heart  of 
what  his  eye  is  then  dwelling  upon, 
besides,  wc  meet  few  travelling  inci- 
dents, or  the  circumstances  and  vitali- 
ties, if  we  may  so  say,  of  a  real  tour  ; 
so  that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  persuade  us  that  the  worthy  baronet 
— as  was  once  insinuated  of  Brydone — 
performed  his  **  Ramble"  within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  study,  or  even 
upon  the  cushions  of  his  easy  chair, 
with,  it  may  be,  now  and  then  a  snatch 
of  slumber,  to  suggest  some  romantic 
accident,  or  heighten  the  coloring  of  a 
ghost  story — the  rather  as  the  locale,  if 
our  memory  serves  us,  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  mansion,  and 
every  inch  of  the  ground  well  known 
to  our  intelligent  author.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  just  to  refuse  altogether 
his  own  explanation  of  the  matter,  as 
"  the  brown  heaths,  and  black  plashy 
bogs*'  that  stretch  away  from  the  ro- 
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xnantic  Valley  of  the  Findhorn  towards 
Grantown — lor  such  was  the  extent  of 
the  tour— afford  little  for  the  pen  to 
record,  either  of  romantic  scenery,  or 
way-faring  adventure ;  and  we  fully 
admit  that  Sir  Thomas  has  chosen  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  those  gene- 
ral accessories  of  touring,  and  we  give 
our  award  that  the  "  long  legends"  of 
himself  and  his  pleasant  companions — 
be  they  fictitious  or  real  personages — 
have  ouitc  reconciled  uty  as  they  did, 
or  might  have  reconciled  them  t'o  the 
dreariness  of  their  moorland  journey. 

We  have  said  there  are  many  and 
excellent  descriptive  scenes  in  these 
"volumes,  and  we  will  now  offer  one 
from  amongst  them,  though  it  may 
almost  seem  to  put  in  hazard  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  infeeuce  we 
have  drawn  from  it.  It  is  full  of  the 
true  perceptive  feeling  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  :  a  sweet  picture  of  the  re- 
pose of  still  life,  with  just  so  much  ani- 
mation as  by  contrast  deepens  that 
repose,  till  it  sinks  with  double  tender- 
ness into  the  heart : 

"  The  sun  had  not  yet  disappeared  be- 
hind the  mountains  on  the  western  side 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  unruffled  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  gleaming  with  his 
parting  rays,  when  the  Laird  of  Macfar- 
Iane,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  chase, 
looked  down  from  the  ridge  of  a  hill  over 
the  glorious  scene  thai  lay  extended  be- 
neath him.  His  eyes  travelled  far  along 
the  calm  expanse  of  the  waters,  till  they 
lost  themselves  in  the  distance,  amid  the 
tufted  and  clustering  islands,  which  lay 
glittering  in  the  fleeting  light  like  gems 
on  the  bosom  of  Beauty, — he  then  re- 
called them  along  the  romantic  undula- 
tions and  irregularities  of  its  shores,  to 
dwell  with  peculiar  pride  and  inward 
satisfaction  on  the  wide  stretch  of  thoso 
rich  and  smiling  pastures  which  he  could 
call  his  own,  and  on  the  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  which  his  vassals  were  then 
driving  to  their  home-grazings  for  the 
night.  All  was  still  and  silent  around, 
save  when  the  quiet  of  the  balmy  evening 
air  was  gently  broken  by  those  rural 
sounds  which,  when  blended  together 
and  softened  by  distance,  us  they  then 
were  to  Macfarlane's  ear,  never  fail  to 
produce  a  musical  harmony,  that  thrills 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  true  lover  of 
nature.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle — the 
occasional  prolonged  shouts  of  the  herds- 
men— the  watchful  bark  of  their  attend- 
ant dogs,  careful  to  permit  no  individual 
of  their  charge  to  stray  from  the  main 
body— the  shrill  and  solitary  scream  of 


the  eagle,  coming  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  sky,  as  he  soared  to  his  place  of 
repose  amid  the  towering  crags  of  Ben 
Lomond— and,  lastly,  the  mingled  cawing 
of  the  retreating  army  of  rooks  as  they 
wheeled  away  in  black  battalions,  to  seek 
for  undisturbed  roost  among  the  branches 
of  that  forest  which  then  filled  the  whole 
country,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Glen 
Urchay,  with  a  dark  and  interminable 
sea  of  foliage." 

This  is  really  good,  and,  if  not 
poetry  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
true  poetic  spirit.  Why  there  be 
those  we  wot  of — but  *'  comparisons 
are  odious" — who  write  themselves 
down  poets  and  flourish  in  certain  Httle 
gaudy,  gold  and  satin  clad  tomes 
(whose  periodic  times  arc  the  same  as 
our  own  planet)  that  would  think  such 
a  morsel  a  valuable  stock  in  trade. 
Nay,  let  them  have  such  stuff  for  vui- 
tertal^  with  a  ten  foot  rule  to  snip  it 
into  lengths  by,  and  Walker's  Rhyming 
Dictionary  (the  blessings  of  anbitten 
nails,  and  unbeaten  walls,  rest  for  ever 
on  that  dear  head)  to  set  the  lines  a 
jingling,  and,  our  life  upon  it,  they 
will  trick  you  out  as  pretty  a  piece  of 
descriptive  pastoral  withal,  as  ever 
gladdened  the  ears  of  a  cockney,  even 
on  a  May  morning,  when  Bow-bells 
were  ringing. 

Sir  Thomas,  too,  is  no  unskilful 
hand  at  a  darker  scene,  where  suffer- 
ing, and  mortal  anguish,  and  the  deep 
despair  of  unflinching  hearts  are  to  be 
depicted.  Sec  how,  with  a  few  touches, 
he  sketches  the  outline  of  such  a  pic- 
ture, a  youth's  pencil  may  fill  in  the 
coloring  of  the  piece. 

"  They  rolled  themselves  into  the 
shallow  pool,  and  wallowed  together  in  a 
knot.  They  gasped  like  dying  men,  and 
their  eye-balls  glared  and  started  from 
their  sockets  with  the  agony  they  en- 
dured ;  and  in  their  utter  despair  they 
sucked  tho  muddy  water  of  the  lochan  io 
which  they  lay,  to  cool  their  burning 
mouths  and  throats.  Macfarlane  fell  as 
if  they  had  beon  already  consigned  to  the 
purifying  pains  of  that  purgatory  through 
which,  as  his  religion  told  him,  their 
guilty  souls  must  pass.  Their  bewildered 
brains  spun  round,  and  strange  and  ter- 
riflc  shapes  seemed  to  pass  before  their 
eyes.  Some  short  ejaculations  for  mercy 
were  breathed,  but  not  a  groan,  nor  a 
word,  nor  a  sound  of  complaint,  was  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  any  one  of  their 
manly  breasts,  even  although  the  pool, 
their  last  frail  hope,  was  now  fast  drying 
up  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat" 
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The  legen<t,©f  44  Big*  John  the  Ren- 
ter" ig  in  itself  admirable,  and  admi- 
rably narrated,  abounding  in  passages 
of  unforced  and  felicitous  humour,  de- 
picting so  naturally  the  generous  sim- 
ple-mindedness of  the  giant  htghlander, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
epitomising  some  of  its  incidents, 
though  we  are  conscious  that,  in  so 
doing,  we  must  in  no  small  degree  in- 
fringe on  the  excellencies  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  diminish  the  force  of 
the  whole. 

Ian  More  Arrach,  as  he  was  called 
from  bis  loft;  stature  and  his  occupa- 
tion of  renting  cows  for  their  milk, 
was  a  man  of  great  symmetry  and  sur- 
prising strength,  who  led  a  simple  ho- 
uiadal  life  among  the  hills  of  his  native 
Ross-shire,  save  when  an  occasional 
fair  brought  him  to  the  villages  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cheeses.  On  one  of  those 
visits  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  attracted 
by  u  the  red,  and  tinsel,  and  silk,  and 
wool  and  feather  glories"  of  a  recruit- 
ing Serjeant,  to  whom  he  soon,  in  his 
turn,  became  an  object  of  anxious  spe- 
culation. The  warrior,  as  might  be 
expected,  resolves  on  a  conquest ;  his 
party  are  halted  opposite  to  where  Ian 
stood  ;  one  or  two  shrill  shrieks  of  the 
fife  and  a  roll  of  the  drum  are  succeed- 
ed by  a  martial  oration,  and  the  de- 
lighted Ian  is  inveigled  to  enter  a  tent 
and  drink  bumpers  to  the  king's  health. 
All  the  customary  allurements  are  put 
in  operation,  but  the  rustic's  heaa  is 
made  of  less  excitable  material  than 
the  scrjeant  had  calculated,  and,  having 
drained  the  ale-can  to  the  bottom,  he 
quietly  remarks, 

44  Troth  she  maun  be  goin'  her  ways 
home ;  she  has  a  far  pate  to  traivil." 

*«  Stuff,"  cried  the  serjeant ;  "  surely 
you  cannot  have  forgotten  you  have 
taken  the  king's  money." 

Our  hero,  with  downright  simplicity 
and  the  most  amusing  gravity,  mildly 
denies  the  inference  that  he  has  volun- 
tarily enlisted.  The  man  of  war  re- 
plies ;  Ian  rejoins,  and  is  making  for 
the  door  when  the  serjeant  arrests  him. 

Troth,  she  wudna'  be  wussin'  to  hort 
her,'  said  Ian,  lifting  up  the  serjeant  like 
a  child,  before  he  knew  where  ho  was ; 
« but  sit  dooo  tere,  oot  o'  ta  way,  till  her 
nainsell  redds  hersel  of  to  lave,  and  wuns 
awaV 

44  Making  two  strides  with  his  burden 
towards  a  large  cask  of  ale  that  stood  on 
end  in  one  corner  of  the  place,  he  Bet  the 
gallant  hero  down  so  forcibly  on  the  top 
of  it,  that  the  crazy  rotten  boards  gave 


wayi  and  he  was  crammed  backwHrds,  ia 

a  doubled  up  position,  into  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  profound,  whilst  surges  of 
beer  boiled  and  frothed  up  around  him. 
Ian  would  have  charitably  relieved  the 
man  from  so  disagreeable  a  situation,  which 
was  by  no  means  that  which  he  had  in- 
tended him  to  occupy ;  but,  ere  he  wist, 
he  wa*  assailed  by  the  whole  party  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  The  place  of  strife  was 
sufficiently  narrow,  a  circumstance  much 
in  favour  of  the  light  troops,  who  now 
made  a  simultaneous  movement  on  him, 
with  the  intention  of  prostrating  him  on 
the  ground,  but  he  stood  like  a  colossus, 
and  nothing  could  budge  him  ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  he  never  dealt  a  single 
blow  as  if  at  all  in  anger,  but  ever  and 
anon,  as  his  hands  became  so  far  liberated 
as  to  enable  him  to  seize  on  one  of  his 
Assailants,  he  wrenched  him  away  from 
his  own  person,  and  tossed  him  from  him, 
either  forth  of  the  tent  door,  or  as  far  at 
least  as  its  bounds  would  allow,  some 
falling  among  the  hampers  and  boxes — 
some  falling  like  a  shower  upon  the  poor 
owners  of  the  booth — and  some  falling 
upon  the  unfortunate  serjeant.  The  red- 
nosed  priestess  of  this  fragile  temple  of 
Bacchus,  shrieked  in  sweet  harmony  with 
the  groans  of  the  knock-kneed  and  broken 
down  tailor,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  melee,  " 
one  unhappy  recruit,  who  was  winging  his 
way  through  the  air  from  the  power- 
ful projectile  force  of j  Ian  More,  came 
like  a  chain-shot  against  the  upright  poles 
of  the  tent— the  equilibrium  of  its  whole 
system  was  destroyed — down  came  the 
cross  beam — the  covering  blankets  col- 
lapsed and  sank — and,  in  a  moment, 
nothing  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  those 
without  but  a  mighty  heap,  that  heaved 
and  groaned  underneath  like  some  vol- 
canic mountain  in  labour  previous  to  an 
eruption.  And  an  erupliou  to  be  sure 
there  was — for,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  whole  market  people,  Ian  More 
Arrach's  head  suddenly  appeared  through 
a  rent  that  took  place  in  the  rotten 
blanket,  with  his  face  in  a  red  hot  state 
of  perspiration,  and  his  mouth  gasping  for 
breath.  After  panting  like  a  porpus  for 
a  few  seconds,  ne  made  a  violent  effort, 
reared  himself  upon  his  legs,  and  thrust- 
ing his  feot  out  at  the  aperture,  which 
had  served  as  a  door  to  the  tent,  he  fled 
away  with  nil  the  effect  of  a  fellucca 
under  a  press  of  sail,  buffetting  his  way 
through  the  multitude  of  people  and 
cattle,  as  a  vessel  would  toss  aside  the 
opposing  billows;  and  then  shooting  like 
a  meteor  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  that 
flanked  the  strath,  he  left  his  flowing 
drapery  behind  him  in  fragments  and 
shreds  adhering  to  every  bush  he  passed 
by,  bounded  like  a  stag  over  its  sky  line, 
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and  disappeared  from  the  astonished  eyes 

of  the  beholders." 

The  valorous  serjeant,  however,  re- 
solves on  a  recapture,  cost  what  it 
may ;  he  collects  his  whole  force,  and 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  the  ex- 
pedition moves  up  the  wild  mountain 
to  the  sod  hovel  of  the  renter. 

"  •  John  Mackay,  otherwise  Ian  More 
Arrach,  open  to  us  in  the  name  of  King 
George,'  cried  the  serjeant,  standing  at 
the  full  length  of  his  pike  from  the  door, 
and  poking  against  it  with  the  point  of 
the  weapon. 

"  *  Fat  wad  King  Shorge  hae  wi*  Ian 
More,'  demanded  the  Highlander.  " 

In  reply  the  serjeant  delivers  himself 
of  an  oration  wherein  he  exhorts  the 
deserter  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
with  a  gracious  promise  that  he  shall 
not  be  exactly  snot.  While  he  spoke 
the  back  wall  of  the  edifice  was  hurled 
outwards,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  a  cloud 
of  dust  arose  from  the  ruins. 

«« «  Ha  !  look  sharp,  my  lads !'  cried  the 
serjeant,  «  be  on  your  mettle  !' 

"  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  the  Herculean  form  of  Ian 
More  arose  before  his  eyes,  from  amid*t 
the  debris  and  dust,  as  did  the  figure  of 
the  Genii  from  the  jar,  before  those  of 
the  fisherman  in  the  eastern  fable. 

«  *  There  he  is,  by  Jupiter  Y  cried  the 
serjeant,  involuntarily  retreating  a  step 
or  two.  *  On  him — on  him,  and  seize 
him,  my  brave  boys !' 

*'  The  nature  of  the  spot  seemed  to 
forbid  all  hope  of  escape.  The  party 
blocked  up  the  space  in  front  of  the 
bothy,  and  the.  narrow  stripe  cf  ground 
that  stretched  alone  between  the  lake  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  cliffs  on  the  other, 
grew  more  and  more  confined  as  it  ran 
backwards,  until  it  disappeared  altogether 
at  a  point  about  an  hundred  yards  distant, 
where  the  crags  rose  sheer  up  out  of  the 
water.  In  this  direction  lan  More  moved 
slowly  off,  after  throwing  on  the  throng 
of  his  assailants  a  grim  smile,  which, 
however,  had  more  of  pity  than  of  anger 
in  it.  Before  he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps, 
the  most  forward  of  the  party  were  at 
his  skirts.  He  turned  smartly  round, 
and  suddenly  catching  up  the  first  man 
in  his  arms,  he  sent  him  spinning 
through  the  air  into  the  lake,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  puppy  dog.  The  next 
in  succession  was  seized  with  astonish- 
ment, but  before  he  could  shake  him- 
self free  of  it,  he  was  seized  by  some- 
thing more  formidable,  I  mean  by  the 
iron  hands  of  Ian  More,  who  flung  him 
also  far  amid  the  waters  after  his  fellow. 
A  wqoU  knot  of  those  who  followed 


then  sprang  upon  him  at  once,  but  he 
patted  them  off,  one  after  another,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  flies,  and  that  he 
hud  been  afraid  to  hurt  them  ;  but,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  accommodate 
his  bits  with  mathematical  precision  to 
the  gentleness  of  his  intentions,  some  of 
the  individuals  who  received  them  bore 
the  marks  of  them  for  many  a  day  after- 
wards. The  ardour  of  the  attack  be- 
came infinitely  cooled  down.  But  still 
there  were  certain  fiery  spirits  who  coveted 
glory.  These,  as  they  came  boldly  up, 
successively  shared  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Some  were 
stretched  out,  as  chance  threw  them,  to 
measure  their  dimensions  on  the  terra 
fir  ma,  whilst  others  were  hurled  hissing 
hot  into  the  lake,  where  they  were  left 
at  leisure  to  form  some  estimate  of  their 
own  specific  gravity,  in  a  depth  of  water 
which  was  just  shallow  enough  to  sav* 
them  from  drowning." 

After  this  specimen  of  his  prowess, 
we  may  well  couceive  that  any  further 
attempt  at  capture  would  be  unavailing. 
What  force  could  not  achieve*  was. 
however,  effected  with  the  utmost  ease 
bv  the  command  of  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  and  Ian  yielded  himself  up  a 
genuine  volunteer,  and  was  sent  for- 
ward to  his  regiment. 

Having  been  placed  one  bitter  win- 
try night  to  take  charge  of  a  six 
pounder  on  a  battery,  our  hero,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  could  see  no- 
thing in  the  order  bevond  what  the 
words  literally  imported,  and,  thinking 
he  would  best  consult  his  own  comfort, 
and  that  of  his  charge,  by  seeking  a 
place  of  shelter,  he  quietly  removed 
the  gun  from  its  carriage,  and,  poising 
it  on  his  shoulder,  carried  it  delibe- 
rately away.  The  sentinels  whom  he 
passed,  full  of  highland  superstitions, 
challenged  him  in  succession,  but  he 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
work  to  reply,  and,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing such  a  phantom,  each  sentry  fled 
before  it,  and  the  whole  rampart  was 
speedily  cleared.  When  the  visiting 
serjeant  went  his  rounds,  he  was  un- 
challenged at  Ian's  post,  and  discovers 
that  both  the  gun  and  its  guardian 
have  absconded. 

"  •  Lord  ha*  mercy  on  us!*  exclaimed 
the  corporal,  '  I  see'd  the  man  planted 
here  myself  alongside  the  piece  of  ord- 
nance ;  what  can  have  become  of  them 
both  ?' 

" '  'Tis  mortal  strange,'  said  the  ser- 
jeant. *  Do  you  stand  fast  here,  corporal, 
till  we  go  down  the  ramport  a  bit,  to  sea 
if  we  can  see  any  thing.' 
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*•  *  Nay,  with  your  leave,  Serjeant, *  said 
the  corporal,  *  I  see  no  use  in  leaving  me 
here  to  face  the  devil.  Had  we  not 
better  go  and  report  this  strange  matter 
to  the  officer  of  the  guard  ?* 

**  *  Nonsense, — obey  my  orders;  and 
if  you  do  see  the  devil,  be  sure  you  make 
him  give  you  the  countersign,'  said  the 
serjeant,  who  had  had  all  such  fears  rub- 
bed off  by  a  long  life  of  hard  service. 

"  On  walked  the  serjeant  along  the 
rampart.  The  other  sentries  were  gone 
s1k>.  One  man  only  he  at  last  found, 
and  him  he  dragged  forth  from  under  a 
gun-carriage. 

" »  Why  have  you  deserted  your  post, 
you  trembling  wretch?'  demanded  the 
serjeant. 

M '  Did  you  not  see  it,  then  ?'  said  the 
roan,  with  a  terrified  look. 

" «  See  what  ?'  asked  the  serjeant. 

" 1  The  devil  in  the  shape  of  Ian  More 
Arrach,  with  his  face  like  a  flaming  fur- 
nace,  shouldering  a  four-and- twenty 
pounder,'  replied  the  man  ;  « och,  it  was  a 
terrible  sight.' 

**  •  By  jingo,  my  boy,  your  back  will  be 
made  a  worse  spectacle  of  before  long,  if 
I  don't  mistake/  said  the  serjeant." 

Voices  were  now  heard  ;  the  fugi- 
tive sentries  had  given  the  alarm,  and 
the  whole  garrison  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  dismay.  At  length  the 
tumult  reached  the  commanding  officer, 
who  hurried  with  all  speed  to  the  bat- 
tery. Having  heard  a  thousand  incre- 
dible and  conflicting  stories,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barrack-room,  where  Ian 
was  found  "  snug  in  bed  and  sound 
asleep,  with  the  piece  of  artillery  in  his 
arms,  and  his  cheek  close  to  the  muz- 
zle, which  was  sticking  out  from  under 
the  blauket  that  covered  both  of 
them.* 

«' «  What  made  you  leave  your  post, 
you  rascal?'  demanded  the  serjeant  of 
the  guard,  so  much  provoked  as  to  forget 
himself  before  his  commanding  officer. 

«« «  Nay,  nay,'  said  the  colonel,  who 
already  knew  something  of  Ian,  from  the 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  his 
chief,  «you  cannot  say  that  he  has  left 
his  post ;  for  you  see  he  has  taken  his 
post  along  with  him.' 

"  4  Is  na  ta  wee  bit  gunnie  as  weil  aside 
her  nanesell,  here,'  said  Ian,  with  an  in- 
nocent smile.  '  Is  she  na  mockell  better 
here  aside  her  nanesell,  nor  wi*  her  nane- 
sell stannin  cauld  an  weet  aside  her  yon- 
der on  ta  Pattry  ?'  " 

The  belief  in  magic  influence,  and 
the  domination  of  supernatural  beings 
over  mankind,  which,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  pervaded  the  whole  world,  has 


gradually  given  way,  in  every  land, 
before  tne  spread  of  civilization,  and 
the  light  of  true  knowledge;  but  the 
mists  of  that  superstition  which  held 
the  stoutest  hearts  in  its  debasing 
thrall,  has  hung  longer  over  the  wilds 
of  Scotland  and  our  own  island,  than, 
we  believe,  over  any  other  country 
that  calls  itself  civilized.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  then,  that  so  many  tales 
of  witchery  are  to  be  found  associated 
with  the  icnolls  and  ruins  of  either 
kingdom.  Our  author  has  recorded 
the  fatal  effects  of  this  influence  on  the 
mind  of  a  generous  and  brave  man  in 
the  tragic  story  of  John  Macpherson, 
of  Invereshie. 

A  man  of  melancholy  temperament 
increased  by  a  life  of  seclusion,  the 
charms  of  a  lovely,  accomplished,  and 
romantic  woman  drew  him  from  his 
retirement,  and  he  made  her  his  wife. 
Her  extreme  fondness  for  wandering 
**  at  the  witching  hour  of  night"  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  amid  the  graves  of 
a  neighbouring  churchyard,  a  casual 
swoon,  (during  which  Macpherson  sup- 
posed her  soul  had  departed,  and  her 
body  was  reanimated  by  some  unholy 
spirit.)  a  thousand  chance  expressions, 
which,  to  his  distempered  fancy,  brought 
unequivocal  confirmation  of  his  suspi- 
cions, all  impress  the  mind  of  tne 
wretched  husband  with  the  conviction 
of  his  wife's  intercourse  with  superna- 
tural powers  against  which  his  better 
sense  and  tender  affections  strongly 
but  vainly  struggled.  We  shall  not 
follow  our  author  as  he  develops  the 
workings  of  his  hero's  mind  or  depicts 
the  progress  of  his  feelings  ;  though  in 
these  as  well  as  in  the  conception  of 
Scottish  character,  the  reality  of  his 
dialogue,  the  felicity  with  which  he 
introduces  the  wild  superstitions  of  his 
country  and  the  pictorial — we  would 
say  graphic  but  tnat  the  phrase  nau- 
seates us — power  of  his  scenes  he  not 
unfrequentty  reminds  us  of  Scott.  Let 
him  describe  in  his  own  words  the 
husband's  interview  with  his  wife. 

"  It  was  now  midnight.  The  revelry 
which  had  raged  within  its  walls  was 
silent,  and  the  guests,  wearied  with  the 
feast  and  the  dance,  and  the  tired  ser- 
vants, were  alike  buried  in  sleep.  John 
of  Invereshie  stole  to  his  lady's  chamber. 
She,  too,  had  retired  to  rest,  and  that 
deep  and  quiet  sleep  which  results  from 
purity  and  innocence  of  soul  had  shed  its 
balm  upon  her  pillow.  Her  lamp  was 
extinguished,  but  the  moonbeams  shone 
full  through  the  casement  directly  on  the 
bed  where  her  beautiful  form  was  dis- 
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posed,  and  touched  her  lovely  features 
with  the  pale  polished  glaze  of  marble. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her  long  dark  eye- 
lashes, and  those  raven  ringlets  that,  es- 
caping from  their  confinement,  had  stray- 
ed over  her  snowy  neck,  she  might  in  very 
deed,  have  been  mistaken  for  some  exqui- 
sitely  sculptured  monumental  figure.  For 
one  moment  Invereshie's  purpose  was 
shaken.  But  it  was  for  one  moment 
only;  for  as  memory  brought  back  to 
him  the  lonely  churchyard— her  appeal  to 
the  moon"— the  mysterious  events  that 
followed  tbeir  nocturnal  meeting,  and  all 
those  after  circumstances  which  had  com- 
bined to  produce  that  awful  and  to  him 
infallible  judgment  which  accident  had 
led  him  to  hear  his  old  nurse  pronounce, 
his  dread  purpose  became  firmly  restored 
to  his  mind.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand 
and  griped  the  wrist  of  the  delicately 
moulded  arm  that  lav  upon  her  bosom. 
The  lady  awoke  in  alarm  ;  but  instantly 
recognising  her  husband,  her  fears  were 
at  once  tranquillized,  and,  springing  from 
her  recumbent  posture,  she  threw  herself 
on  his  neck.  Surprised  thus  unexpectedly 
ioto  her  embrace,  Invereshie  stood  silent 
and  motionless.  Love  thrilled  through 
every  fibre  with  one  lost  expiring  effort. 
Aware  of  the  potency  of  its  influence 
over  his  heart,  he  threw  his  eyes  upwards, 
and,  ignorant  and  unhappy  man  !  blinded 
by  the  dark  and  bewildering  mists  of  the 
wild  superstition  that  had  dominion  over 
him,  he  actually  prayed  to  heaven  to  give 
him  power  to  go  through  with  bis  work ; 
and  then,  with  a  fixed  composure,  gained 
from  that  fancied  aid  which  he  imagined 
he  was  thus  experiencing,  he  calmly  and 
quietly  turned  to  the  lady. 

"  *  Dost  thou  see  yonder  moon  ?'  said 
he  ;  *  never  was  there  sky  so  fair,  or 
scene  so  glorious.  The  night,  too,  is 
soft  and  balmy. — Say,  will  ye  wander 
forth  with  me  a  little  while  to  note  how 
the  eddies  of  the  Feshie  are  distilled  into 
liquid  silver  by  her  beams?' 

" '  Let  mo  but  wrap  me  in  my  robe 
and  my  velvet  mantle,  and  I  will  forth 
with  you  with  good  will,'  replied  the  lady, 
quite  overjoyed  to  be  thus  gratified  by 
her  husband  in  the  indulgence  of  her 
romantic  propensity  for  such  walls. 
•  How  kind  in  you,  my  love,  to  think 
thus  of  my  fancies  wheu  rest  must  be  so 
needful  for  you.'  And  having  hastily 
protected  her  person  from  the  night  air, 
she  slipped  her  arm  within  her  husband's, 
and  with  a  short  light  step,  that  but  ill 
accorded  with  the  solemn  and  funereal 
stride  of  him  on  whom  she  leaned,  she 
tripped  with  him  down  stairs  and  across 
the  dewy  lawn. 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  glorious  scene !' 
exclaimed  the  enraptured  lady.    1  But,  in 


truth,  thou  saidst  not  well,  Invereshie,  in 
saying,  that  never  was  there  sky  so  lnir 
or  scene  so  glorious.'  Then  smiling  in 
his  face,  and  sportively  kissing  his  cheek, 
she  innocently  added,  '  I  trust  thou  art 
no  traitor.' 

M  «  Traitor  P  exclaimed  Invereshie, 
with  a  sudden  start  that  might  have  be- 
trayed lum  to  any  one  less  unsuspicious. 

" 4  Ay,  traitor  in  very  deed  !'  replied 
the  lady  laughing.  <  Traitor  truly  art 
thou  if  thou  can'st  forget  the  lonely 
churchyard  where  you  bound  yourself  to 
me  for  ever,  and  that  broad  moon  which 
then  shed  over  us  her  magic  influence  f 

"  '  Magic  influence  P  groaned  Invere- 
shie in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone  of  an- 
guish. 

"  *  Alas  I  you  are  unwell,  my  dearest?' 
earnestly  exclaimed  his  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate wife.  *  I  fear  you  have  already 
done  too  much  to-day;  and  your  kind- 
ness to  me  would  make  thee  thus  expose 
thyself  when  thou  wouldst  most  need 
repose.  See  yonder  dark  cloud,  too, 
pregnant  with  storm.  Look  how  it  ca- 
reers towards  the  moon ;  might  not  one 
fancy  that  some  demon  of  the  air  be- 
strode it?  Had  we  not  better  return  to 
bed  ?  Thou  art  not  well,  my  love. 
Come,  come,  let  us  return.' 

"  •  No  !'  replied  Invereshie,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  disguise  his  feelings  as  much 
as  possible.  *  1  shall  get  better  in  the 
air.  A  sickness — a  slight  sickness  only 
—a  little  farther  walk  will  rid  me  of  my 
malady.' 

"  The  lady  said  no  more  ;  and  Invere- 
shie walked  onwards  with  a  slow,  firm, 
but  somewhat  convulsive  step,  treading, 
through  the  chequered  wood  by  a  path 
tliat  wound  among  green  knolls  covered 
with  birches  of  stupendous  growth,  find 
that  led  them  to  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
Feshie.  There  they  reached  a  crag  that 
projected  over  a  deep  and  rapid  part  of 
the  stream.  Its  waves  were  dancing  in 
all  the  glories  of  that  silver  light  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  bright  luminary 
that  still  rode  sublimely  within  a  pure 
haven  in  the  lowering  sky,  its  brilliancy 
increased  by  contrast  with  the  dense,  and 
pitchy,  and  portentous  cloud  that  came 
•ailing  sublimely  down  upon  it,  like  a 
huge  winged  continent. 

"  *  Invereshie  !'  cried  the  lady,  her 
feelings  strongly  excited  by  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  bursting 
forth  in  rapturous  ecstacy,  *  do  we  not 
seem  like  the  beings  of  another  world,  as 
we  stand  on  this  giddy  point,  with  the 
moon  thus  pouring  out  upon  us  all  its 
potent  enchantment?' 

" «  Now  God  and  Jesu  be  my  guides 
but  I  will  try  thine  enchantment  !*  cried 
Invereshie. 
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"Steeling-  up  his  heart  to  the  deed, 
and  nerving  his  m oscular  arms  to  the  ut- 
most, he  lifted  the  light  and  sylph-like 
form  of  his  lady.  One  piercing  shriek 
burst  from  her  as  he  poised  her  aloft,— a 
benighted  traveller  heard  it  at  a  distance, 
crossed  himself,  aud  hurried  onwards 
with  trembling  limbs, — and  ere  the  lady 
had  uttered  another  scream,  Invereshie 
had  thrown  her,  like  a  breeze-borne 
*  now- wreath,  far  amid  the  bosom  of  the 
waves.  The  wretched  man  bent  forward 
from  the  rock,  his  fingers  clenched,  his 
teeth  set  together,  and  his  eyeballs 
stretching  after  the  object  which  his 
hands  had  but  just  parted  with. 

«  •  Holy  Virgin,  she  floats  !*  cried  he 
as  he  beheld  her,  by  the  light  of  the 
moonbeam,  playing  on  the  ripple  that 
followed  her  form  as  it  was  hurried 
bWa  the  stream,  supported  by  her  wide- 
spread mantle. 

**  *  Help  !  oh  help  !— my  love ! — my 
lord  ! — 'twas  madness  ! — 'twas  accident ! 
— but  oh  !  mercy  and  save  me  ! — save,  or 
I  am  lost  for  ever  !' 

"  *  She  floats  !'  hoarsely  muttered  In- 
vereshie, drawing  his  breath  rapidly,  and 
with  a  croaking  sound  in  his  throat,  that 
spoke  the  agonizing  torture  he  was  en- 
during. '  Ha  !  she  floats  !  by  Saint 
Mary  then  was  the  old  woman  right ! 
Ha  !  she  straggles  at  yonder  tree  !'  He 
sprang  from  the  rock  to  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  and  scrambled  towards  the 
spot  whither  the  eddy  hnd  whirled  the 
already  sinking  lady.  She  had  caught 
with  a  death-grasp  by  one  frail  twig  of 
an  alder  sapling,  though  her  strength 
was  fast  failing.  Invereshie's  eyes  glared 
over  her  face,  as  her  head  and  her  long 
dripping  bair  half  emerged  from  the 
water. 

**  *  Help  ! — ob,  save  ! — oh,  help  !*  was 
now  all  she  could  faintlv  utter,  whilst 
her  expiring  look  fixed  itself  upon  her 
husband. 

*«  *  Help,  saidst  thou  ?  thou  canst  well 
help  thyself  by  thy  foul  enchantments  !' 
cried  Invereshie.  «  Blessed  Saint  Michael 
be  mine  aid  ! — thou  hadst  well  nigh  taken 
from  me  my  all,  fiend  that  thou  art, — 
thou  may'st  e'en  take  that  twig  with 
thee,  too  !'  and  drawing  from  his  belt 
his  §kian  dhu,  he  sternly  divided  the 
sapling  at  its  very  root.  As  it  parted 
from  its  bold,  the  lady  disappeared  amid 
the  rough  surges  of  the  n<pid  stream,  and 
the  blindness  which  superstition  had 
thrown  over  him  fell  at  once  from  her 
distracted  husband. 

«« «  Holy  angels,  she  sank  !'  exclaimed 
Invereshie  with  a  maddening  yell  that 
overwhelmed  for  a  moment  the  very  roar 
of  the  flood.  «  My  love  !— my  wife  !— 
Oh  murderer !—  murderer !' 


«  He  rushed  wildly  among  the  waters 
to  save  her.  But  the  impenetrable  cloud 
which  had  been  all  this  time  careering 
onwards,  at  that  very  instant  blotted  out 
the  moon  from  the  firmament,  and  left 
his  soul  to  the  midnight  darkness  of  re- 
morse and  despair." 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  melancholy  tale, 
and  however  it  may  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies, has,  we  have  little  doubt,  awak- 
ened the  indignation  of  the  fairer  por- 
tion of  our  readers.  As  it  is,  however, 
on  all  occasions  our  advantage  and 
especial  delight  to  keep  them  in  our 
interest  and  ensure  their  favor,  we 
offer  them  the  only  consolation  that 
the  subject  suggests  to  our  minds  in 
assuring  them,  that  though  the  belief 
in  woman's  witcheries  is  as  devoutly 
admitted  at  this  day — haud  incxperti 
loqxdmur — as  it  was  in  that  of  our  great 
grand-sires,  yet  it  happily  leads  to 
very  different  results ;  and  she  who 
owns  the  mightiest  spells  and  strongest 
charms  need  fear  neither  the  glowing 
ploughshare  or  the  watery  ordeal ;  but 
is  sure  to  command  the  homage  of  en- 
lightened hearts  whose  only  supersti- 
tion is  the  belief  in  her  divinity. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  pleasant  nar» 
rative  of  the  gambols  of  certain  squea* 
uiish  hobgoblins  (whose  taste  was 
outraged  by  the  choice  of  an  unpic* 
turesque  site  for  a  house)  told  by  a 
learned  dominie  with  whom  our  author, 
as  it  would  seem,  consorted  in  his  ram- 
ble. The  depiction  of  humorous  inci- 
dent appears  to  be  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  the 
following  we  think  a  favorable  speci- 
men of  his  felicity  in  that  vein  of  feel- 
ing. 

The  walls  of  a  mansion  which 
the  laird  of  Ballindalloch  endeavoured 
to  build,  having  been  several  times 
swept  away  by  night,  and  the  guards 
frightened  from  their  post,  he  deter- 
mines himself  to  watch  and  discover 
the  secret  enemy.  Night  arrives,  the 
watch  is  set,  and  the  laird  and  his 
henchman  take  post  on  the  embryo 
tower.  The  doughty  guards  try  to 
keep  up  their  courage  with  the  cordial 
flask,  till  at  last  a  bull,  feeding  in  the 
pastures,  bellowed  at  a  distance. 

" '  Holy  Mother,  there  it  comes !' 
cried  Charley.  In  an  instant  that  hero 
and  all  the  other  heroes  fled  bke  roe-deer, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  volley  of  threats 
and  imprecations  which  the  enraged  laird 
discharged  after  them,  like  a  hail-storm, 
as  they  retreated,  their  ears  being  ren- 
dered deaf  to  them  by  the  terror  which 
bewildered  their  brains;    and  in  the 
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twinkling  of  an  eye  not  a  roan  of  them 
was  to  be  seen." 

The  laird,  thus  left  alone  with  Ian, 
vows  he  will  find  out  the  mystery,  that 
nothing  mortal  shall  move  him  from 
his  post  till  morning. 

44  4  Whatever  you  do,  Ballindalloch,' 
replied  his  faithful  henchman,  *  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  Ian  Grant  abandoned 
his  roaster.    I  will' — 

"•Jesu  Maria!  what  sound  is  that?' 
excluimed  the  laird,  suddenly  interrupting 
him,  and  starting  into  an  attitude  of  awe 
and  dread. 

«•  And  no  marvel  that  he  did  so ;  for 
the  wail  of  the  rising  whirlwind  now 
came  rushing  upon  them  from  the  dis- 
tant summit  of  Ben  Riunes.  In  an  in- 
stant its  roar  was  as  if  a  tempestuous 
ocean  had  been  rolling  its  gigantic  bil- 
lows over  the  mountain  top ;  and  on  it 
swept  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  them  no 
farther  time  for  colloquy.  A  lurid  glare 
of  light  shot  across  the  sky  from  south 
to  north.  Shrinks, — fearful  shrieks,— 
shrieks  such  as  the  mountain  itself  might 
have  uttered,  had  it  been  an  animated 
being,  mingled  with  the  blast.  It  was 
already  upon  them,  and  in  one  moment 
both  master  and  man  were  whirled  off 
through  the  air  and  over  the  bank,  where 
they  were  tossed,  one  over  the  other, 
confounded  and  bruised,  into  the  thickest 
part  of  a  large  and  wide-spreading  holly 
Lush;  and  whilst  they  stuck  there, 
jammed  in  among  the  boughs,  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  extricate  themselves, 
they  heard  the  huge  granite  stones,  which 
had  been  that  day  employed  in  the 
work,  whizzing  through  the  air  over 
their  heads,  as  if  they  had  been  projected 
from  one  of  those  engines  which  that 
warlike  people  the  ancient  Romans  called 
a  balista  or  catapult;  and  ever  and  anon 
they  heard  them  plunged  into  the  river 
below,  with  a  repetition  of  deep,  hollow 
sounds,  resembling  the  dischargo  of  great 
guns.  The  tempest  swept  off  towards 
the  north,  as  it  had  done  on  the  previous 
night;  and  a  laugh,  that  was  like  the 
laugh  of  a  voice  of  thunder,  seemed  to 
them  to  re-echo  from  the  distant  hills, 
and  made  the  very  blood  freeze  in  their 
veins.  But  what  still  more  appalled 
them,  this  tremendous  laugh  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  yet  more  tremendous  voice, 
as  if  the  mountain  had  spoken.  It  tilled 
the  whole  of  the  double  valley  of  the 
Avon  and  the  Spey,  and  it  repeated  three 
times  successively  this  whimsical  com- 
mand. 

"  <  Build  in  the  Ow-haugh  ! — Build 
in  the  Cow-haugh ! — Build  in  the  Cow- 
haugh  !"— and  again  all  nature  returned  to 
its  former  state  of  stillness  and  of  silence. 

44 4  Saint  Mary  help  me!*  cried  Ian 


from  his  position,  high  up  in  the  holly 
bush  where  he  hung,  doubled  up  over  the 
fork  of  two  boughs,  with  his  head  and 
his  heels  hanging  down  together  like  an 
old  worsted  stocking.  <  Saint  Marv  help 
me! — where  am  I? — and  where  is  the 
laird?' 

"•Holy  St.  Peter!*  cried  the  laird, 
from  some  few  feet  below  him,  4  I  rejoice 
to  hear  thy  voice,  Ian.  Verily,  I  thought 
that  the  hurricane  which  these  hellish — 
no — I  mean  these  good  people  raised,  had 
swept  all  mortals  but  myself  from  the 
face  of  this  earth.' 

44 1  praise  the  Virgin  that  thou  art  still 
to  the  fore,  Ballindalloch,'  said  lan.  *  In 
what  sort  of  plight  art  thou,  I  pray 
thee?' 

44 « In  verv  sorry  plight,  truly,*  said  the 
laird.—sorely  bruised  and  tightly  and 
painfully  jammed  into  the  cleft  of  the 
tree,  with  my  nose  and  my  toes  more 
closely  associated  together  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  since  my  first  entrance 
into  this  weary  world.  Canst  thou  not 
aid  me,  Ian?' 

41 4  Would  that  I  could  aid  thee,  Bal- 
lindalloch,' said  Ian,  mournfully ;  4  but 
thou  must  e'en  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 
I  am  hanging  here  over  a  bough,  like  a 
piece  of  sheep's  tripe,  without  an  atom  of 
fushon  in  me,  nnd  confined,  moreover,  by 
as  many  cross  branches  as  would  rage  in 
a  black-bird.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  for 
us  till  day-light' 

44  And  in  good  sooth  there  they  stuck 
maundering  in  a  maze  of  speculation  for 
the  rest  of  the  night." 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of 
these  volumes  with  a  scene  from  44  The 
Rival  Lairds  of  Strathspey."  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  complicated,  yet  it  is  full  of 
interest,  and  the  denouraent,  though 
brought  about  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
natural,  is  yet  well  concealed  to  the 
last. 

Lewis  Grant  of  Auchernacb,  and 
John  Grant  of  Knockando,  are  rival 
suitors  for  the  love  of  Helen  Dunbar ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  maiden  declares 
for  the  former.  At  a  marriage  revel 
the  rivals  quarrel  in  her  presence,  and 
the  former  is  comewhat  sharply  chid- 
den by  her  uncle,  a  good,  and  venerable 
priest,  who  retires  with  his  niece  and 
Knockando.  The  priest  is  shortly 
afterwards  found  murdered  in  his  bed, 
and  many  circumstances  concur  to  fix, 
almost  beyond  suspicion,  on  Lewis 
Grant  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed. 
He  is  arrested  and  flung  into  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Priory  of  Pluscarden  to 
await  his  trial  before  the  bishop. 
Knockando  is  his  accuser,  and  the  un- 
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happy  Helen  the  principal  witness 
against  her  former  lover. 

Slowly  and  solemnly,  but  in  a  tone 
of  encouragement,  the  prelate  calls 
upon  her  for  her  testimony. 

*'  *  My  lord,'  said  Helen  Dunbar,  look- 
ing fearfully  round,  whilst  every  fibre  of 
her  frame  seemed  to  quiver  with  agitation, 
as  she  caught  her  first  view  of  the  wasted 
form  and  countenance  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner,  and  met  his  eye,  which  was  now 
filled  with  a  flitting  fire  of  anxiety,  which 
it  had  not  before  exhibited,  cut  she 
seemed  yet  more  affected  by  the  glance 
of  the  Laird  of  Knockando,  who  stood 
beside  bim.  It  quite  overcame  her  for 
some  moments.  «  My  lord! — my  lord! 
I-I- 

"  •  Take  thine  own  time,  daughter !' 
said  the  Bishop,  cheering  ly ;  '  and  begin, 
if  it  so  pleaseth  thee,  with  thy  recollec- 
tion of  what  befel  at  the  wedding  at  the 
Mill  of  Dathel.  The  prisoner  Ancher- 
nach  did  then  and  there  strike  down  John 
Grant  of  Knockando,  without  cause  of 
provocation,  did  he  not?' 

"  «  My  lord,  he  did  strike  down  Knock- 
ando,' said  Helen ;  •  but  as  I  chanced  to 
watch  them  standing  for  some  time,  as  if 
in  talk  together,  I  observed  their  looks ; 
and,  were  I  to  judge  from  what  I  saw,  I 
should  hold  that  John  Grant  of  Knock- 
ando had  by  his  words  so  chafed  Aucher- 
nacb,  and  worked  upon  his  dormant  ire, 
as  to  fret  it  into  the  sudden  outburst  of 
that  flame,  the  which  blazed  forth  so 
openly  to  the  senses  of  all  who  were  then 
present.' 

"«  Was  he  not  rebuked  by  the  good 
priest,  thine  uncle,  for  the  outrage  of 
which  he  was  then  guilty?*  demanded  the 
Bishop. 

«« «  He  was,  my  lord,*  replied  Helen ; 
<  and  in  a  sterner  tone  than  he  had  ever 
heard  the  priest  use  before.  But  ere 
mine  uncle  went  to  bed,  on  the  evening 
of  that  very  night  in  which  he  was  mur- 
dered, these  ears  did  privately  hear  him 
express  a  doubt  whether  he  might  not 
have  been  too  hasty  in  judging  him,  and 
be  then  uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  to 
heaven  for  pardon  if  he  had  so  erred.' 

"  *  Heard  ye  no  threat  from  the  lips  of 
Auchernach  against  thine  uncle  ?*  de- 
manded the  bishop. 

«* «  1  did  hear  words  which  in  mine 
agitation  at  the  time  I  could  sot  well  in- 
terpret,' said  Helen.  *  After  the  murder 
of  mine  uncle,  I  did,  in  my  distraction, 
recall  and  connect  these  words  with  the 
cruel  deed  which  had  so  swiftly  followed 
tbem.  But  certain  circumstances  did 
afterwards  occur  to  satisfy  me  that  the 
words, — *  Old  man  J  look  that  thou  dost 
not  pay  dear  for  thy  favour  to  that  new 
guest  of  thine. r  were  meant  by  Aucher- 


nach as  a  friendly  warning,  and  not  as  a 

threat.' 

**'  Against  whom  then  dost  thou  be- 
lieve that  Auchernach's  friendly  warning 
was  given?  if  so  thou  judgeat  it  to  be,' 
said  the  bishop. 

"  <  Against  him  who  now  standeth  be- 
side the  accused,'  said  Helen  Dunbar; 
and  rising  from  her  chair  as  she  said 
so,  she  turned  round,  and  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  she  re- 
garded the  individual  she  was  addressing 
with  a  firm  and  resolute  look,  and  added 
in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  solemn  voice, — 
'  The  warning  of  Auchernach  was  kindly 
meant,  and  would  to  the  holy  saints  that 
it  had  been  taken  as  it  was  intended! 
The  warning  of  Auchernach  was  meant 
to  guard  against  the  false  arts  of  John 
Dim  Grant  of  Knockando  there,  whom 
I  do  here  fearlessly  accuse  as  the  real 
murderer  of  mine  uncle  !' ** 

The  murmurs  of  the  astonished  au- 
ditory followed  this  announcement.  A 
flush  of  sudden  joy  and  tenderness 
spreads  over  the  face  of  Lewis,  while 
that  of  Knockando  changed  alter* 
nately  from  the  deadly  white  of  guilty 
fear,  to  the  black  expression  of  fiend- 
like  ferocity,  as  be  proclaimed  it  "  a 
deep  compact  between  the  murderer 
and  his  paramour."  The  bishop  re- 
presses the  murmurs  and  bid  her  pro- 
ceed. 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  Helen,  still  standing, 
and  betraying  deep  agitation,  as  in  her 
modest  and  respectful  address  to  the 
bishop  she  recalled;  the  appalling  circum- 
stances; *  I  was  the  first  person  who  en- 
tered mine  uncle's  apartment  on  the 
morning  which  followed  the  fatal  night  of 
his  murder.  When  1  did  approach  me 
to  the  bed  I  fancied  that  he  slept ;  for, 
a»  was  not  uncommon  with  him,  he  lay 
with  the  blessed  crucifix  over  his  bosom. 
I  lifted  the  holy  emblem  in  my  left  hand, 
whilst,  with  my  right  I  did  remove  the 
bed-clothes  from  his  chin — when — when 
beholding,  as  I  did,  the  bloody  work 
which  had  been  done  upon  him,  I  fell 
backwards  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon,  and 
so  firmly  did  I  grasp  the  crucifix  to  my 
bosom  in  mine  unconscious  agony,  that 
those  who  came  to  mine  aid,  called 
thither  by  my  scream,  found  it  so  placed, 
and  it  was  carried  with  me  to  mine  own 
apartment,  and  I  so  found  it  when  my 
senses  were  restored  to  me.  That  the 
crucifix  had  ever  lain  that  night  upon 
mine  uncle's  breast  at  all,  therefore,  could 
have  been  known  only  to  myself  alone — 
and  to  him  who,  during  that  fatal  night, 
removed  it  from  his  bosom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  the  murder  on  him,  and 
who  replaced  it  there  after  he  had 
wrought  the  cruel  deed.' 
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«« «  Bat  hew  can  this  touch  the  Laird 
of  Knockando?*  demanded  the  bishop, 
earnestly. 

"  *  My  lord,'  said  Helen,  1  some  days 
after  the  murder,  the  Laird  of  Knock- 
ando did  force  himself  into  my  presence, 
under  the  false  pretence  of  bearing  a 
message  from  the  Reverend  Lord  Prior. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  whet  my  ven- 
geance against  the  person  who  then  lay 
accused  of  the  murder  of  mine  uncle.  It 
was  then,  that,  in  the  presence  of  my 
friend  and  my  servant,  who  are  both  now 
within  the  cull  of  this  tribunal,  prepared 
to  support  this  my  testimony, — then  it 
was,  I  say,  that  he  used  expressions,  the 
which  were,  for  greater  security,  taken 
down  after  he  was  gone — '  The  wretch,* 
said  he,  « the  wretch  who,  lighting  down 
like  some  nocturnal  fiend  upon  the  sacred 
person  of  thine  uncle,  and  reckless  of  ths 
holy  emblem  of  Christ  which  lay  upon  his 
bosom,  could  put  it  aside,  that  he  might 
plunge  his  dirk  into  the  innocent  throat 
of  his  sacred  servant,  must  not  only  die 
the  death  of  a  felou,  but  he  can  never 
hope  for  mercy  from  Him  whose  blessed 
emblem  he  hath  outraged/  None  but 
the  murderer  could  have  so  circumstan- 
tially described  this  most  barbarous  deed. 
John  Dhu  Grant  of  Knockando  did  so 
describe  it.  Therefore  is  John  Dhu 
Grant  of  Knockando  the  murderer !  On 
his  head  the  blood  of  my  murdered  uncle 
doth  loudly  call  for  that  justice  which  it 
doth  behoove  man  to  do  upon  it.  And 
may  He  that  died  for  us  all,  grant  that 
mercy  hereafter  to  his  guilty  soul,  which 


his  own  relentless  sentence  would  hare 
denied  to  another  ?' " 

We  have  so  frequently  expressed 
our  opinion  of  these  volumes,  as  occa- 
sion arose  in  the  discussion  of  them, 
that  we  deem  it  scarcely  necessary  in  a 
more  formal  manner  to  repeat  it."  The 
work  is  decidedly  well  executed,  and 
the  narratives  sustained,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  style  of  unaffected  ease  and 
propriety  which  we  deem  in  chief  es- 
sential to  success  in  story-telling.  It 
contains  much  to  interest  and  admonish 
in  the  history  of  the  dark  workings  of 
man's  ignorance,  and  vice  and  passion; 
and  not  a  little  to  amuse  in  the  light 
and  humorous  sketches  of  character 
and  incident.  We  could  have  wished, 
however,  that  the  author  had  made  his 
tales  more  subservient  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  peculiarities  of  national  character, 
and  national  prejudices,  and  the  illus- 
tration of  national  history :  indeed,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  these  are 
the  true  uses  of  legendary  writing,  and 
confer  on  it  a  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  mere  gossip.  We  now  take 
leave  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  legends, 
with  a  hope  that  he  may  ere  long  again 
afford  us  some  pleasant  hours,  and  a 
recommendation  to  our  readers,  espe- 
cially those  who  meditate  a  ramble 
through  the  Scottish  Highlands,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  we 
have  already  enjoyed. 


THE   BOYHOOD  OF  A  DREAMER. 


A   NARRATIVE  COLLICTED  FROM  POSTHUMOUS  MANUSCRIPTS. 


Some  of  my  readers  will  remember— 
one  or  two  will  take  the  trouble  of  col- 
lating— the  Introduction  to  these  early 
fragments  which  was  printed  in  the 
number  for  last  July.  Circumstances 
which  1  will  be  easily  pardoned  for  not 
communicating  explicitly  to  the  public, 
have  left  until  the  present  month  their 
Collector  without  the  power  of  com- 
mencing the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment 

Those  who  take  any  interest  in  a 
Theme   which,  however   often  ap- 

Eroached  in  our  modern  literature, 
as  not  often  been  followed  to  its 
true  issue,  and  which,  even  if  it 
had,  could  scarcely  be  considered  to 
have  yet  lost  its  mysterious  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  contemplative, 
will  recollect  that  in  the  introduction 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  Personage 


was  described,  whose  inward  and  ex- 
terior history  is  noted  in  these  auto- 
biographical relics.  He  was  sketched 
as  One  whose  youth  and  life  terminated 
together,  yet  whose  experiences  were 
rapidly  accumulated,  aud  whose  Spring 
wore  the  hues  of  a  sad  and  precocious 
Autumn.  One  of  those  to  whom 
Genius  was  the  "  Voice  of  the  secret 
Divinity"  in  a  truer,  because  a  more  lite- 
ral, sense  that  the  proud  common-place 
of  poetical  declamation  imports  j  a 
Voice  constantly  whispering  his  spirit 
to  its  natal  abode,  and  permitting  it  no 
rest  in  this.  One  who  was  led  to  Reli- 
gion by  Poetry  ;  who  entered  the 
Temple  by  "  the  Beautiful  Gate." 
One,  in  bnef,  who  was  in  our  lower 
world  an  Enigma  with  its  solution  in  a 
higher;  the  half  of  a  Cipher  whose  ex- 
plaining counterpart  was  invisible  and 
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to  come.  And  hU  simple  history—- how- 
ever incidental  chances  may  interrupt 
the  current  of  its  moral— might,  upon 
those  who  are  fitted  to  receive  such 
convictions,  tend  to  impress  the  great 
deduction  of  all  studies, — to  wit,  that 
(mysticism  apart)  there  are  in  this 
earthly  and  temporary  scene  two 
classes  of  indications  offered  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  ;  one  class  evidencing 
the  wise  omnipotence  of  God,  the 
other  the  high  destinies  of  Man; — that 
to  the  former  belong  all  those  testi- 
monies of  profound  contrivance  which 
make  the  great  staple  of  Philosophy, 
—to  the  latter  all  those  feelings  of 
straggling  aspiration  which  (whatever 
form  poetry  may  assume,  even  that  of 
satire—the  bitterness  of  a  proud  dis- 
content) are  and  ever  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  real  Poetry.  Both  of 
these  arts — the  children  of  man's  mid- 
dle state — may  indeed  be  grievously 
perverted ;  Philosophy  may  corrupt 
into  a  vain  Curiosity,  an  idle  Sophistry, 
a  public  Display,  a  machine  of  Gain — 
Poetry  may  degrade  herself  into  a 


{>rostitute  for  the  licentious,  a  Courtier 
or  the  powerful,  a  Misleader  for  the 
crowd ;— yet  even  in  these  Errors  a 
mighty  Truth  is  present.  The  error 
is  indeed  not  theirs,  but  ours.  Of 
this  double  radiance  which  unites  to 
fill  our  intellectual  heaven,  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  a  more  material  lustre — that 
mingling  the  effects  of  our  devious 
wanderings  with  the  steady  rectitude 
of  its  celestial  beam,  we  visit  upon  it 
the  result  of  our  oblique  march,  and 
call  that  which  is  mainly  our  own  aber- 
ration the  Aberration  of  Light. 

I  am  well  aware  how  inadequately 
these  papers  will  assist  iu  illustrating 
the  views  which  I  have  hiuted.  Alas ! 
I  fear  they  will  prove  acceptable  only 
to  those  invaluable  readers  (thrice 
happy  He  who  can  meet  with  such!) 
of  whom  a  beautiful  thinker  has  said — 
**  vous  mcttez  dans  vos  lectures  nueux 
que  ce  que  vous  y  trouves,  et  done 
l'esprit  aciif  fait  sur  le  livre  un  autre 
livre  quelque  fois  meilleur  que  le  pre- 
mier." 

♦   •  # 


THE  BOYHOOD  OP  A  DREAMER. 
PART  L— THE  nRST  FRAGMENT.  • 
I. 

Immortal  Soul  of  Love  and  Loveliness! 
Creature,  Creator  of  the  enthusiast's  dream! 
Ah  Thou,  once  wont  my  nightly  hours  to  bless 
With  changeful  lights,  yet  truer  far  than  gleam 
On  the  world's  worse  deceived  idolater — 
Long  absent  Spirit !  dare  the  trembling  voice 
Be  heard,  of  one  forgotten  worshipper  ? 
Oh  teach  to  grieve,  as  erewhile  to  rejoice, 
With  words  that  echo  Soul !  so  from  the  throng 
Remote,  my  heart  shall  wake  a  low  and  lonely  song. 

- 

ii. 

A  lonely  song!  The  sleepless  winds  and  waves, 

And  Thou,  the  Mystic  Harmonist  of  all, 

Sole  Presences,  shall  hear  me  from  the  caves 

That  Memory  guard?,  her  pallid  phantoms  call. 

A  lonely  song  and  desolate !  yet  the  chord 

Shall  speak  unfearful,  though  the  hand  that  strays 

O'er  it  may  droop,  the  eye  that  scans  each  word 

Weep  itself  dim,  and  Sorrow  make  my  lays 

An  Iris  whose  unjoyous  hue  appears 

When  Fancy's  rayless  sun  reflects  from  human  tears. 


•  To  the  original  manuscript  I  find  appended  the  date,  "  May,  4,  1828;"  and  the 
characteristic  note  subjoined — "  a  golden  summer  noon,  and  like  all  such  days,  fitter 
for  melancholy  than  for  happiness !"  My  friend  had  not  yet  learned  how  unlawful 
are  these  beautiful  caprices. 
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III. 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  hail,  once  more !  where'er 

Thine  own  especial  shrine  of  joy  is  placed, 

In  pathless  fields  of  inter] unar  air, 

Palaced  by  night  amid  the  star-isle*!  waste, 

Where  gleams  the  bright  Atlantis  of  the  Sky* 

Meek  Evening's  solitary  orb  !  a  fair 

And  holy  paradise  for  Thee,  and  nigh 

That  heaven  of  heaven?,  from  which  thy  parents  were — 

FANCY  and  TRUTH  !  the  latter  bright  but  still, 

A  flame  unqucnched  amid  the  storm  of  mortal  will. 

IV. 

The  former — Fancy — dazzling  and  enchaining, 
Playing  round  Tiuth,  like  sunlight  on  a  lake, 
That  steeps  in  lustrous  calmness,  not  dctaiuing 
One  ray  of  all  that  gild  it :  they  forsake 
The  glassy  bed  they  couched  on — they  are  past 
When  Night  absorbs  their  glory  ;  but  unmoved, 
Though  tenfold  pall  of  earthly  Night  were  cast 
Hound,  is  that  waveless  lake,  the  Truth,  the  Proved. 
These  be  thy  parents,  Spirit !  dost  thou  fly 
To  their  Elysium  oft,  deep  in  the  deepest  sky  ? 

v. 

Oh  loveliest  Omnipresence  !  of  whose  power 

The  myriad  spirits  of  air  are  messengers ; 

Glorious  alike  in  Firmament  or  Flower, 

The  voluble  Earth — the  meanest  thing  that  stirs  ! 

How  shall  I  paint  thy  advent  on  ray  Youth, 

When,  from  the  vernal  breast  undrawn  the  shroud 

That  hides  the  Wilderness  of  worldly  truth, 

Thou  cam'st  embosom'd  in  a  golden  cloud, 

Trailing  half  heaven  with  thee  ;  and  stooping  near 

Dropt'st  accents  charmed  upon  thy  young  adorer's  ear  ! 

VI. 

And  still  the  thrilling  echo  of  that  tone 

Lives  in  the  silent  places  of  the  heart, 

As  spectral  shapes  yet  haunt  those  ruins  lone 

They  filled  with  life's  quick  tumult  once.    This  art 

Hath  Hope,  to  wrest  a  promise  from  Despair, 

And  wreathe  in  sickly  smiles  its  haggard  check  : — 

Still,  still,  a  Glory  vivifies  the  air, 

Deepens  the  blush  of  Summer,  vests  the  bleak 

With  verdure,  spreads  a  mantle  o'er  the  sea 

Of  light,  of  sound— and  whence  ?  a  Glory  born  of  Thee  ! 

VII. 

Do  I  not  feel  Thee  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 

That  wooes  me  all  the  languid  summer  day  ? 

Wav'st  Thou  not  in  the  waving  of  dark  trees. 

That  make  the  twilight  of  the  forest  grey  ? 

In  God's  eternal  pyramids,  the  Mountains, 

Whose  brows  are  wrapt  in  cloud-infolded  thunder, 

Smiles  not  thy  sterner  loveliness  ?  in  fountains, 

And  the  soft  banks  of  green  their  streamlets  sunder, 

Thy  low  laugh  dimples  ; — oh  !  what  earthly  spot 

Lingers  eclipsed  of  Thee,  is  known  where  Thou  art  not  f 
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Till. 

Poesic  is  thy  Priesthood !  the  great  heart 

Of  the  decp-thoughted  Minstrel,  Home  for  Thee  : 

Nay,  in  that  Home  more  truly  far  Thou  art 

Than  in  the  world  that  circles  him  !  for  He 

Can  pour  the  sweetness  of  thine  inward  power 

On  Earth's  most  earthly  wretchedness,  can  find 

— Or  plant — in  every  wilderness  a  flower, 

Whose  life  is  in  his  own  exhaustless  mind. 

No — 'tis  not  Earth  that  blooms,  or  Seas  that  roll, 

Which  shrine  Thee  1  Thou  art  templed  in  thy  Poet's  soul ! 

IX. 

There,  like  the  Sage's  mystic  Lamp,  unseen 

Yet  quenchless,  in  his  heart  (that  living  tomb,)* 

The  undying  fire  of  Beauty  aye  hath  been, 

Reluming  uature ;  yet,  by  saddest  doom, 

The  heart  consuming  where  it  burns  !    Oh  Life, 

Hast  thou  for  Him  whose  strains  can  make  thee  heaven, 

No  holy  lull  beyond  the  vulgar  strife, 

No  geutle  paradise  of  quiet  given, 

To  Beauty's  canonized  Choir  ?    Ah  me  ! 

Their  voiceless  harps  for  aye  droop  on  the  willow  tree  ! 


Then — worst  of  all — comes  Custom,  with  a  hand 
To  chill ;  and  Fate  with  fetters  ;  and  low  Care, 
To  dim  the  brain  ;  and  Hatred's  darker  band  ; 
And  Envy,  cursing  all  it  cannot  share  ; 
And  foes  internal— Passions  stung  to  wrath. 
Love,  Friendship,  scorned — all  Life  a  very  lie  ; 
And  Madness  lightening  o'er  his  evening  path  ; 
And  Disappointment  urging  him  to  die  ; 
And  that  quick  sense  (to  which  eveu  bliss  is  pain,) 
That  wrings  from  common  slights  a  torture  half  insane. 

XI. 

Ahl  of  the  sacred  band  whom  Nature  sent 

To  speak  her  mysteries,  each  (as  'twere)  to  be 

A  starry  splendour  in  her  firmament, 

A  Pharos  in  the  world's  unresting  sea, 

How  few  are  faced  in  heaven,  how  few  on  earth  ! 

The  starry  souls  die,  quenched  in  mist  and  clouds. 

The  beacons  fade !    That  stream  of  glorious  birth, 

Whose  source  ancestral  angel  glory  shrouds, 

The  nigh  blood-royal  of  the  skies— debased, 

O'erflows  the  desert  world,  and  mingles  with  the  waste ! 

XII. 

No,  let  the  earth-born  toil !  let  those  who  bear 

The  charter  of  their  servitude  within ! 

Sworn  menials  of  dull  fame  and  pompous  care — 

The  crowd  their  brotherhood— their  nymn  its  din. 

Theirs  be  the  toil  they  covet !    But  for  those 

In  whom  the  inbreathed  God  hath  set  his  shrine— 

Oh  Nature !  save  them  from  their  flattering  foes ! 

From  the  world's  worship  shroud  this  spark  divine ! 

Sink  not  to  greatness  these— thy  sharpest  stroke  !— 

Basely  to  lead  base  men,  slaves  to  the  slaves  they  yoke ! 

•  Baptiata  Porta,  Delrio,  &c.  will  tell  the  inquisitive  reader  all  pertaining  t» 
those  lamps  of  everlasting  fire,  which  were  set  in  sepulchres  of  old. 
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XIII. 

The  rack— the  stake — the  scaffold — what  of  these  ? 

The  world's  worst  martyrs  are  its  greatest  men  ! 

Eternal  Helots  of  that  toil  to  please 

Despite  contempt,  whose  sole  reward's  a  den 

Wider  than  others  walk,  to  fret  in  ! — friends. 

So  called — the  treacherous  shout — the  laurell'd  car, 

(Where  the  fruits  poison  with  the  leafs  pride  blends) — 

The  wish  accomplished,  yet  the  joy  afar— • 

The  hopes  of  better  days  that  mock  not  fill— 

The  visionary  peace,  till  death  a  vision  still ! 

XIV. 

Yet  not  the  feign'd  eternity  of  name* 

Not  pride,  nor  pomp,  nor  power,  can  bid  forget— 

Nor  all  the  tinsel  trumpery  of  Fame-- 

One  faint  glow  lingering  on  the  Spirit  vet ! 

Those  virtuous  fires — the  sunshine  of  the  mind,  . 

Its  torturers  now — that  touched  with  holier  beam 

The  glorious  wretch,  ere  to  true  glory  blind, 

He  saved  Prom  the  world's  wreck  but  one  poor  dream 

Of  Rest  between  the  Couneil  and  the  Tomb ; 

Vaiu  hope !  Ambition's  worm  dies  not  till  it  consume  ! 

xv. 

Thus  Pride,  rapacious  of  the  elect  of  heaven, 

Devours  its  annual  hecatomb  of  souls  ; 

Thus  the  "  Lamp-Spirit''  of  genius,  the  God-given, 

Is  chained  to  slave  with  Mammon's  foulest  gholee, 

And  Poetry — which  is  the  Smile  of  Truth, 

The  Language  of  our  Immortality — 

Lies  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Youth 

Where  all  Life's  choicest  fow'rets  scattered  be. 

With  blotted  hue,  dead  leaf,  and  perished  scent— 

A  heap  of  wither'd  Hopes— her  meetest  Monument  \ 

xvi. 

Pass  we  to  happier  men,  who  prize  the  place 

Of  Peace,  which  these  have  forfeited  1»    Whose  bliss. 

Purer  than  theirs,  yet  leaves  no  outward  trace 

Of  visual  form  or  nue,  to  tell  of  this  :— 

Whose  home  is  in  the  depths  of  glowing  thought. 

The  Eden  of  the  Soul — the  mystic  clime 

Where  Sorrow's  sell  celcstialized,  is  wrought 

To  Joy,  and  Joy  to  that  untold  Sublime 

Whose  spell  informing  moves  the  troubled  Soul, 

Even  as  the  Angels  presence  thrilled  Bethesda's  pool. 


•  Perhaps  my  Friend  had  in  his  thoughts  a  fine  passage  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Lehrjahre— "  Look  at  men  how  they  struggle  for  happiness  and  contenu 
rnent !    Their  wishes,  their  toil,  their  gold,  are  ever  straining  restlessly ;  and  after 
what?    After  that  which  the  Poet  has  received  from  Nature;  the  true  enjoyment 
of  the  world;  the  feeling  of  himself  in  others;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of  many 
things,  which  seldom  coexist.    .......    From  bis  heart-its  natal  sou, 

springs  wisdom's  fairest  flower;  others  waking  dream,  and  are  vexed  with  unreal 
illusions  from  every  sense ;  he  goes  through  the  dream  of  life  as  one  awake,  and  the 
strangest  events  become  to  him  a  portion  alike  of  the  past  ahd  the-  fatnre,"  . 
Book  II.  If  I  cannot  grant  the  full  truth  of  all  this,  I  can,  at  least,  sympatuii* 
with  the  illusion. 
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«. 

XVII. 

The  Life  of  Beauty  blooming  thus  within, 

Poured  by  the  Bard  upon  this  passive  earth, 

Swells  through  dead  nature,  till  its  Forms  begin 

To  flush  with  golden  hues,  as  tbo'  a  Birth 

Renewed,  a  principle  of  brighter  Being 

Filled  them  with  fresh  vitality  !  Around 

The  landscape  Quickens  into  Joy  !    And  seeing 

This  soul-wrougnt  miracle— the  holy  ground 

That  wastes  unblest  have  grown  beneath  bis  band* 

Shall  not  the  Bard  exult?— his  heart  and  hope  expand  ? 

XVIII. 

Ay,  heirs  of  immortality,  rejoice ! 

Absolve  your  starry  period  !    Time,  of  all 

The  conqueror— conquerM,  shall  but  bid  your  voice 

Live  amid  dying  empires.    The  dark  thrall 

Of  Death,  grim  Anarch  !  shall  but  franchise  you. 

Even  as  the  Angel  rent  the  apostle's  chain 

An  heaven-winged  Glory  shall  untired  pursue 

Your  path  beyond  bis  prison,  and  his  pain  ; 

Shall  burst  your  bonds,  unseal  your  clouded  sight, 

And  loose  your  panting  souls  to  Freedom,  Love,  land  Light ! 

XIX. 

For  me — the  blest  prerogative,  to  feel. 
Is  mine,  and  'tis  enough!  to  wander  o'er 
Your  phantom-peopled  Isle — at  least  to  kneel 
In  rapturous  worship  on  its  magic  shore ! 
A  blest  abandonment  of  spirit, — such 
As  on  the  margin  of  the  lulling  Stream, 
With  the  tall  trees  o'erwaving  at  the  touch 
Of  soft-enfolding  winds,  begets  a  dream 
Unslumbering— for  the  eyelids  do  not  close- 
But  Slumber  hath  no  charm  more  still  than  this  repose! 

xx. 

But  to  my  task !  for  I  have  yet  been  straying 
Amid  prelusive  chords  that  only  wake 
Whispers  of  coming  thoughts—these  thoughts  obeying 
As  Echo's  scattered  images,  that  make 
A  thousand  phantoms  of  their  master-sound  ; 
— Dim,  dimmer,  dimmer  still,  yet  still  the  same. 
The  spectres  of  dead  harmonies  float  round  : 
And  to  these  shadows  of  reflection  claim- 
Echoes  of  Truth — a  home  upon  our  leaf, 
Alas !  the  sternly-taught  Philosophy  of  Grief! 

XXI. 

Let  me  retrace,  and  by  this  sounding  Sea 
Weave  a  wild  tale  of  triumph  and  of  woe ! 
Dreams  of  the  Past!  in  shadowy  drapery 
And  faded  wreaths  of  visioned  cypres,  flow 
Round  me  like  streams  of  music !    Wave  your  wings, 
Ye  thousand  faerie  memories !  till  my  breast 
Swell  with  its  world  of  un forgotten  tilings. 
And  the  bright  transport  of  a  moment  blest 
Expand  into  expression.    Lo !  i  bear 
The  accents  of  my  youth— they  float  upon  mine  ear ! 
Vol.  IX.  2  x 
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XXII. 

I  hear  the  one  Loved  Voice!  the  quiet  tone 

That  made  my  Boyhood's  Music  ;  I  can  feel 

The  soft  hand  clasp'd  in  mine,  when  to  the  lone 

Thick-woven  bower  our  noontide  steps  would  steal, 

While  dreams  made  up  the  whole  wide  world  that  lay 

Beyond  that  leafy  palace !  On  they  come, 

The  pensive  Shades  of  many  a  buried  day — 

Hopes  disinterred  from  their  untimely  tomb— 

The  whole  bright  heap  of  sacrifices  hurled 

By  Youth  upon  that  shrine  whose  God  is  of  this  world ! 

xxm. 

1  look  without  me,  and  I  find  all  cold ! 

I  look  within,  where  yet — even  yet— some  fires 

Live  dving  ;  and  I  feel  my  heart  is  old. 

Though  few  my  years.    Where  are  the  high  desires — 

Boyhood's  young  lightning  1  Where  the  enkindled  glance 

Whose  flashing  fervors  broke  from  Hope  and  Joy  ? 

I  have  them — in  my  memory !  They  advance, 

A  spirit-throng,  to  shadow  forth  the'  Boy 

Of  gladness  to  the  Man  of  grief,  and  shower 

A  rain  of  radiance  down — light  on  a  withered  flower! 
•  •  •  • 


* 

The  visionary  Sorrow  pauses  here  I 
His  first  foil  melancholy  breathed  out, 
It  seems  the  Mourner  from  his  toil  arose. 
Whate'er— or  lassitude— or  better  hopes- 
Withdrew  his  hand  from  the  unfinish'd  page. 
— Perhaps  some  blessed  duty  of  his  day, 
Some  gentle  ministration  (for  he  loved 
To  breathe  his  power  in  love  upon  his  kind) 
Called  on  his  heart — such  never  called  in  vain. 
— Perhaps  the  young  May  beckoned  him  abroad* 
The  momentary  magic  of  the  heavens, 
Some  gleaming  gush  of  light  that  broke  in  wave* 
Across  the  fields  of  his  Italian  home, 
And  soft  solicited  his  thoughts  from  pain. 
—Or  was  it  Weariness,?  a  toil-worn  breast 
O'er-wrought  to  feeble  rest  by  fretting  griefs — 
The  tired  child  that  cries  itself  to  sleep  ? 
Alas!  methinks  in  all  our  guesses  still 
The  saddest  comei  the  nearest  to  the  truth.' 


THE  FORESTS  OF  IRELAND. 


The  present  aspect  of  the  surface  of  western  shores,  so  exposed  to  the  vi.>- 

Ireland,  almost  everywhere  denuded  of  lence  of  the  Atlantic  gales,  stately 

trees,  with  scarce  a  relict  of  a  natural  pines  flourished  in  situations,  where  it 

forest,  with  very  few  plantations,  whose  is  now  imagined  that  no  tree  can  ve- 

age  exceeds  a  eentury,  exhibits  a  very  getate. 

unfavourable  contrast,  with  the  richly  The  most  authentic  evidence  of  the 
wooded  and  ornamented  state  of  Eng-  antiquity  of  our  forests,  and  of  the  na- 
land.  Strange  as  the  fact  may  appear  ture  of  the  trees  which  composed  them 
to  our  English  readers,  it  is  certain,  that  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
at  no  very  remote  period  Ireland  was  of  their  remains  which  have  been  in* 
far  more  abundantly  furnished  with  na-  humed  in  the  bogs.  The  great  extent 
turaf  woods  than  almost  any  European  of  surface  covered  by  bog  ia  well- 
country.  Noble  forests  once  existed  known  to  every  one,  and  although  h 
»  every  provmce,  and  even  on  the  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  inevery 
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case  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  fall  of  Vignoles,  throe  layers  of  trees  are  to 

forests,  still,  in  very  many  instances  its  be  founU  alternating  with  a*  many  beds 

production  can  be  attributed  to  no  of  peat,  from  three  to  five  feet  iu  thick* 

other  cause.    Bog  timber  occurs  in  ness.    The  trees  in  eacli  layer  appear 

every  county  of  Ireland,  and  often  in  to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and  could 

treat  abundance.    In  the  county  of  not  have  been  coexistent,  These 

Kilkenny,  the  remains  of  the  oak,  the  trees  are  of  enormous  size,  "fcnd  many 

fir,  and  the  birch,  are  found  under  the  of  them  bear  (he  marks  of  fire.  It 

bogs,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  depth  may  appear  strange  to  some,  how  fir 

of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.    This  tree*  should  be  able  to  support  them- 

fact  clearly  establishes  the  great  ami-  selves  on  the  unstable  surface  of  a  bog, 

quity  of  sueh  trees,  for  if  we  allow  so  but  at  present  there  are  many  thriving 

very  rapid  a  rate  of  growth  to  the  peat,  plantations  of  fir  trees  in  .Mich  situa- 

as  a  foot  in  a  century,  the  age  of  the  lions,  iu  several  parts  of  the  country, 

timber  in  the  present  case,  must  be  What  human   industry  has  effected, 

dated  farther  back  than  the  commence*  may  also  be  accomplished  without  the 

ment  of  the  present  era.    The  timber  interference  of  man,  for  fir  seeds,  if 

found  in  the  bogs  consists  chiefly  of  the  committed  to  the  earth,  can  retain  their 

oak,  the  fir,  and  the  yew,  while  the  re-  vitality  for  many  years,  and  afterwards 

of  the  elm  or  the  ash  are  of  very  vegetate  w  hen  called  forth  bv  favour- 


rare  occurrence.    Some  idea  of  the  able  circumstances.     The  following 

abundance  and  magnitude  of  the  an-  statement  affords  a  very  curious  illus- 

cient  timber  may  be  inferred  from  the  tration  of  this  remark.    On  taking  in 

following  observations.    Smith,  in  his  a  common  near  Maryborough,  trees 

excellent  history  of  Kerry,  informs  us  were  found  at  a  deptii  of  five  or  six 

that  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  feet.    On  the  reclaimed  portion,  an  in- 

bog  fir  to  be  found  in  the  morasses;  finite  numb*  r  of  young  Scotch  fir 


which  inexhaustible  magazine  of  under-  sprung  up.    The  com raou  had  been  a 

ground  timber  might  be  sufficient  to  sheep  walk  for  several  centuries,  and 

repair  the  loss  of  the  noble  forests  was  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  manor 

which  formerly  covered  the  mountains,  of  Dunamaise,  and  must  have  been 

and  supply  wood  enough  for  many  cleared  of  trees  about  the  time  of  the 

houses.    In  Clare  we  are  told  that  fir  first  arrival  of  the  English.*    We  see, 

of  very  large  dimensions  is  found  un-  therefore,  that  nature  possesses  ample 

der  the  bogs,  and  that  most  of  the  far-  resources  for  maintaining  a  succession 


f  houses  are  roofed  with  it.    One  of  trees  even  in  the  most  unlikely  si 

fir  tree  is  mentioned  which  was  thirty-  tuations 

eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  w  hich,  at  If  the  bogs  afford  us  a  record  of  the 
a  length  of  sixty-eight  feet,  still  re-  ancient  forests  of  the  country,  at  a  pe- 
tained  a  diameter  of  thirty-three  riod  antecedent  to  the  commencement 
inches.  of  authentic  written  traditions,  we  will 
The  origin  of  many  boars,  from  the  de-  find  that  in  this  instance  the  indications 
cay  of  ancient  forests,  is  strikingly  illus-  of  natural  and  civil  history  arc  in  strict 
trated  by  the  fact,  that  the  roots  of  sue-  accordance.  We  have  but  small  faith 
ccssive  generations  of  trees  have  been  in  Celtic  etymologies,  which,  as  they 
found  resting  upon  each  other.  A  have  the  property  of  proving  evcrv- 
beautiful  instance  of  a  succession  of  4hing  and  anything,  most  unfortunately 
forests  on  the  same  spot,  occurs  near  establish  nothing  ;  but  it  may  be  ad- 
Portmore,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  mitted  that  in  the  present  case,  the 
The  superficial  stratum  of  bog  timber,  names  of  places  afford  good  evidence 
in  this  district,  consists  of  oak,  often  of  the  former  wooded  state  of  the 
of  very  great  dimensions  ;  beneath  country,  especially  as  this  evidence  is 
these  we  find  another  stratum  of  in  harmony  with  what  we  kuow  from 
timber,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  other  sources  to  have  been  the  case, 
the  trunks  of  fir  trees.  In  the  parlia-  Thus,  the  word  daragh,  an  oak,  is  an 
mentary  reports  concerning  the  bogs  element  in  the  appellatives  of  many 
of  Ireland,  there  is  an  account  of  a  places,  as  Kildare,  Derry,  &c.  obvi- 
bog  in  which  there  is  a  succession  of  ously  indicating  that  the  places  so  de- 
three  layers  of  roots  of  firs,  proving  signaled  were  remarkable  either  for  the 
that  three  forests  have  flourished  in  abundance  or  magnitude  of  their  oaks, 
succession  on  the  same  spot.  In  In  like  manner,  the  word  Jurt  a  yew 
Westmeath,  according  to  Archdeacon  tree,  has  been  employed  to  designate 

•  Anthologia  Hibernica. 
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many  places,  as  Newry  Na  Jur,  or  the  down  to  a  much  later  period,  Shilleia, 

yew  trees,  Bullynure,  Killynure,  &c.#  ( the  fair  wood  J  in  the  county  of  Wick- 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  sub-  low,  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  oaks, 

ject,  we  cannot  but  allude  to  a  very  ex-  M  Tradition,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  •*  gives 

traordinary  passage  in  the  Brehon  laws,  the  Shilleia  oak  the  honor  of  roofing' 

which  have  been  translated  by  Val-  Westminster  Hall,  and  other  buildings 

lancey  :  —  of  that  age  ;  the  timbers  which  support 

the  leads  of  the  magnificent  chapel  of 

"What  are  the  timber  trespasses ?— .  Kjng.a  College, Cambridge,  which  was 

Cutting  down  trees,  and  taking  them  huilt  in  1444,  as  also,  the   roof  of 

away,  as  airigh  timber,  athar  timber,  Henry  the  Eighths  chapel,  io  WesU 

fogla  Umber,  and  losa  timber.    Airigh  m'miter  Abbey,  are  said  to  be  of  oak 

timber,  are  the  oak,  hazel,  hoi  y,  yew,  bought  from  these  woods.    The  de- 

Ind.an  pine,  and  apple ;  five  cow.  penalty  §truction  of  our  forcstt  did  not  procced 

for  cutting  down  those  trees;  yearling  ^  h      i(iky  til|  the  commencement  of 

cow  calve.  r™™*$town  fohmh*i  ^  |?t£  *  Dr  B  wnog€ 
heifer,  for  cutting  down  the  branches. 


history  of  Ireland  appeared  in  1652, 


Athar  wood,  are  willow,  aldar,  hawthorn,  r  »  11 

uick  beam,  birch,  elm  ;  penalty,  a  cow    compfains  of  the  disappearance  of  he 

tree,  and  a   heifer  for  the    w0od8-  has  been  tb« 


branches.  Fog'la  limbeV,  are  blackthorn,  ,OM  of  timber»  that  in  *ome  P**?  f 
elder,  spindle-tree,  white  hazel,  aspen;  country,  you  may  travel  whole 


penalty,  a  heifer  for  each.    Losa  wood,  dav»  without  seeing  any 

fern,  furze,  briar,  heath,  ivy,  reeds,  thorn  {wea,  except  a  few  about  gentlemen's 

bush  ;  penalty  not  stated.'*  bouses,  as,  namely,  from  Dublin,  and 

from  some  places  that  are  farther  to  the 
We  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  south  of  it,  and  to  Tredagh,  DundaJk, 
absurdities  ever  passed  for  legislation,  and  the  Newry,  and  as  far  as  Dromore, 
even  in  the  most  unlettered  ages.  It  in  which  whole  extent  of  land  being 
is  far  more  probable,  that  they  were  the  above  three  score  miles,  one  dotb  not 
fictions  of  some  idle  and  inventive  come  near  any  woods  worth  the  speak- 
monk.  The  expression,  Indian  pine,  ing  of,  and  in  some  parte  thereof,  yon 
is  alone  sufficient  to  detect  the  true  shall  not  see  so  much  as  one  tree,  even 
source  of  such  imaginary  legislation,  in  many  miles.  Still,  many  extensive 
The  penalty  of  a  heifer  for  cutting  forests  remained.  According  to  Boate 
down  a  hazel  or  an  elder,  is  abundantly  Wicklow,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
ridiculous,  if  it  was  not  outdone  by  the  County,  were  throughout  full  of  wood*, 
absurdity  of  imposing  any  penalty  for  some  whereof  are  many  ni'les  long  and 
rutting  down  furze,  heath,  or  brier,  broad.  At  this  period,  there  were  also 
During  the  twelfth  century,  and  long  great  forests  in  Donegal,  in  Tyrone, 
before  it,  extensive  forests  abounded  and  along  Lough  Erne,  and  in  many 
throughout  the  country,  affording  other  places  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
shelter  for  wolves,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  Peter  Lombard,  a  Roman  Catholic 
animals  ;  the  churches  were  built  of  priest,  who  published  an  account  of 
timber,  and  in  short,  till  the  com-  Ireland,  in  the  year  1632,  states  that 
mencement  of  the  17th  century,  Ire-  wolves  were  so  numerous,  that  sheep 
rand  generally  had  more  reason  to  give  had  to  be  penned  up  every  night,  to 
premiums  for  the  destruction  of  forests  protect  them  from  those  raveuoua  ant- 
than  to  enact  laws  for  their  perpetu-  mals.  Wild  boars  abounded  in  the 
ation.  woods,  which  also  swarmed  with  mar- 
Forests  abounded  in  Ireland  during  tins,  so  that  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  country  consisted  in  peltries. 


•  Colgan,  and  other  writer,  on  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  have 
been  at  some  pain,  to  preserve  the  etymologies  of  the  names  of  many  of  the  localities 
in  which  monastic  communities  were  established. 

Kildare,  in  Iri»h  KiU-dara,  wa.  called  in  Latin  ceUa  queretu,  or  the  church  of  the 
oak,  on  account  of  a  lofty  tree  of  that  species  which  grew  there. 

Deny  derive,  its  name  from  that  of  a  monastery  erected  by  Columba,  at  a  place 
covered  with  oaks,  called  in  Irish  Doire  Ctdgtrich,  which  Adam  nan  renders  in  Latin 
by  Roboretum,  Calgaichi,  or  the  Oak  Wood  of  Calgaich. 

Durragb,  in  King's  County,  according  to  Adamnan,  was  formerly  Dair-mayk, 
which  he  translate,  by  Roboretem,  Campus,  or  the  Plain  of  Oaks. 

Cloneneagh,  near  Maryborough,  was  called  Cluneneduach  ;  in 
Hederoeum,  the  retired  spot  with  ivy,  or  the  Ivy  Hermitage. 
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abundance  of  wild  animals  required  a 
corresponding  extent  of  wooded  coun- 
try to  afford  them  shelter.  A  few 
years  later  (1697)  we  find  that  wood 
was  equally  plentiful  in  M mister,  for  in 
that  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  estimated  the  injury  done 
to  Lord  Ken  ma  re's  forests  at  £45,000, 
and  that  those  of  Lord  Massey,  in 
Cork,  had  suffered  to  the  amount  of 
£25,000. 

The  publications  of  the  Irish  Record 
Commission  contain  some  curious  in- 
formation respecting  former  abundance 
of  natural  woods  in  Ireland.  The 
trustees  appointed  for  the  sale  of  the 
estates  forfeited  in  the  rebellion  of 
1668,  estimated  the  value  of  the  woods 
standing  upon  such  estates,  at  about 
£60,000.  According  to  the  same 
report,  the  woods  upon  the  estate  of 
Sir  Valentine  Brown,  in  Kerry,  were 
cut  down  and  wasted  to  the  amount  of 
£•20,000;  and  on  the  late  Earl  of 
Clancarty's  estate,  now  granted  to  Lord 
Woodstock,  the  waste  of  timber  is 
estimated  at  £27,000.  So  hasty  have 
several  of  the  grantees  and  their  agents 
lieeo  in  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited 
woods,  that  vast  numbers  of  trees  have 
been  cut  down  and  sold  for  not  above 
sixpence  a-piece.  The  like  waste  is 
still  continuing  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  lands 
of  Fettrim,  within  six  miles  of  Dublin, 
and  the  woods  of  Shagncssy,  in  the 
county  of  Gal  way,  purchased  by  Toby 
Butler,  Esq.  for  about  £2,500.  which 
were  valued  at  above  £12,000.* 

But  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  forest  may  be  formed,  when  we 
examine  the  causes  which  lead  to  their 
destruction.  Great  quantities  of  wood 
were  formerly  exported  from  Ireland. 
When  Boate  published  his  work,  the 
exportation  of  pipe  staves  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  branches  of  industry,  so 
as  a  mighty  trade  was  driven  in  them. 
Whole  ship  loads  were  sent  into  foreign 
countries  yearly,  which,  as  it  brought 
great  profit  to  the  proprietaries,  so  the 


felling  of  so  many  thousand  trees  every 
year  did  make  a  great  destruction  of 
the  forest  in  tract  of  time.  In  the 
year  1069,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  fur- 
nished Lawrence  Wood  of  London 
with  pipe  staves  to  a  great  amount,  at 
the  rate  of  £10  per  thcusand.f 

The  exportation  of  wood  for  pipe 
staves  had  but  an  insignificant  effect 
in  accelerating  the  destruction  of  the 
Irish  forests,  when  compared  with  the 
vast  quantities  of  wood  which  were 
consumed  in  the  reduction  of  iron  ore. 
Many  parts  of  Ireland  contain  a  great 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  which  is  now  a  useless  and  un- 
availing treasure,  as  there  is  unfortu- 
nately no  corresponding  supply  of 
mineral  fuel.  Formerly  this  want  was 
less  severely  experienced,  as  the  woods 
afforded  a  ready  supply  of  charcoal  ; 
and  when  the  iron  works  were  situated 
near  the  coast,  or  had  the  advantage 
of  water  carriage,  the  iron  trade  could 
be  conducted  with  great  advantage. 
The  iron  trade  appears  to  have  com- 
menced early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
great  spirit,  till  the  unhappy  events  of 
1641  suspended  every  branch  of  na- 
tional industry. 

On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  was  resumed 
with  increased  vigor.  Sir  William 
Petty,  himself  a  manufacturer  of  iron, 
informs  us,  that  there  were  no  less 
than  6000  iron  forges  in  Ireland,  which 
gave  occupation  in  various  ways  to  no 
Fewer  than  25,000  persons,  either  in  at- 
tending to  the  furnaces  or  in  cutting 
dowu  the  trees  and  preparing  charcoal. 
Before  the  rebellion  of  1641,  extensive 
iron  works  were  established  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork  in  several  places  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  Cootea 
iron  works  in  Roscommon,  Leitrim, 
and  at  Mountrath,  in  Queen's  County, 
gave  occupation  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  hundred  people.  There 
were  similar  establishments  in  Ferma- 
nagh, in  King's  County,  and  various 


*  Irish  Record  Commission,  v.  3,  p.  40. 
f  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  reckless  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
forests  of  Ireland  were  destroyed.  In  en  inquisition  for  the  county  of  Down,  taken 
some  time  between  1654  and  1657,  it  is  stated  that  in  Shane  O*  Neil's  country, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  there  were  then  standing  8,863  trees,  six  inches  square  at 
the  but,  the  remains  of  a  great  oak  forest,  out  of  which  one  Adam  Montgomery,  with 
two  or  three  others,  took  the  cutting  of  two  summers;  Mr.  Dallaway  60  oaks; 
anotHer  person  127  ;  and  others  to  the  amount  of  727  trees  in  all,  without  leave  ; 
and  by  the  Lord  of  Arde's  warrant,  126  do. ;  and  that  one  John  King  did  cut,  upon 
Lisdalgan,  and  other  inland  timber  tunes,  (crown  lands,)  with  sundry  workmen  with 
him,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  great  store  of  timber  trees,  cutting  the  same  to  pipe-staves, 
bogshead-staves,  barrel-staves,  bear-stavea,  and  spokes  for  carts. 
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places  throughout  Ireland.  Such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  this  branch  of 
trade  was  carried  on,  that  irou  works 
were  established  on  the  sea  coasts  of 
Ulster  and  Munster  ;  and  as  the  land 
carriage  of  the  ore  was  too  expensive, 
when  brought  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  necessary  supplies  were 
imported  from  England.  The  rate  of 
profit  of  these  undei  takings  varied 
with  the  locality,  dept  nding  very  much 
on  the  facility  with  which  the  materials 
could  be  transported  by  water.  Boate, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  these  interesting  detail*,  states,  that 
the  manufactured  iron  cost  Sir  Charles 
Coote  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds  per 
ton,  and  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  seven* 
tccn  pounds  per  ton. 

"  The  Earl  of  Cork,  whoso  iron  works 
being  seated  in  Munster,  afforded  him 
very  good  opportunity  of  sending  his  iron 
out  of  the  land  by  tdiippinp,  did  in  litis 
particular  far  surpass  all  others,  so  that 
he  gained  great  treasures  thereby ;  and 
knowing  persons,  who  had  a  particular 
insight  into  his  affairs,  do  assure  me  thai 
be  had  profited  above  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  his  said  iron  works." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  havoc 
such  an  extensive  irou  trade  must  have 
caused  in  our  forests,  and  the  rapid 
change  which  the  aspect  of  the  country 
must  have  suffered,  and  how  much  of 
wh.it  was  beautiful  in  its  mountain 
scenery  effaced.  Smith,  in  his  history 
of  Kerry,  when  speaking  of  the  iron 
works  of  Gleucura,  states  that  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  hills  ami  moun- 
tains hereabouts,  were  formerly  co- 
vered with  trees  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  iron  works  erected  near 
the  river  Carra,  by  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  carried  on  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  workmen  were  obliged  to 
stop  working  for  want  of  charcoal. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  forests 
and  finally  of  the  it  on  furnaces;  they 


ce:tsed  together,  although  some  of  the 
latter  survived  till  after  1745.* 

Although  the  iron  works  yielded 
very  large  profits  to  their  owners, 
motives  of  a  different  but  no  less  |»ow- 
erful  nature  operated  in  stimulating; 
the  trade.  It  was  desirable  to  cut 
down  the  forests  which  atfoided  shelter 
to  the  turbulent,  and  also  to  bring  as 
much  land  as  possible  under  cultivation. 
Smith,  iu  his  history  of  Waterfoni, 
says,  that  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
was  chiefly  intended  in  the  erecting  of 
iron  furnace*. 

"  The  English  formerly  considered 
this  kingdom  much  in  the  same  light  as 
our  planters  do  America  at  present,  a 
place  overgrown  with  woods,  air  bough  all 
methods  were  to  be  taken  to  clear  the 
country  of  timber,  to  which  these  works 
much  contributed." 

The  consequence  of  this  idea  was, 
that  in  those  places  where  one  was  not 
to  be  had,  or  the  amount  of  land  car- 
riajje  rendered  the  smelting  unproBt- 
able,  the  trees  were  cut  down  and 
allowed  to  rot  or  used  as  fuel.  Hence 
in  many  places  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  tenant  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  his  lease  to  cut  down  a  given 
number  of  trees  every  year.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  woods  of  Ireland  ; 
and  although  the  destruction  of  a  vast 

Suantity  of  timber  was  necessary  for 
le  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  ge- 
neral prosperity  of  the  country,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  the  warfare  was 
carried  on  to  utter  extermination,  arid 
that  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  has  suf- 
fered such  injury.  Hut  mankind  are 
ever  apt  to  run  to  extremes,  and  the 
former  neglect  of  planting  in  this  coun- 
try admitted  of  the  same  apology  as 
ha*  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  same 
neglect  in  America  at  present.  What 
pleasure  can  those  take  in  planting 
whose  lives  are  employed  in  cutting 
down  trees  ? 


*  The  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  induced  them  to  take  some  precautions  to  moderate  the 
evil.  In  an  act  passed  in  1698,  we  find  the  following  statements: — "  Forasmuch  as 
by  the  late  rebellion  iu  this  kingdom,  and  the  several  iron  works  formerly  here,  the 
timber  is  utterly  destroyed,  so  as  that  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  repair- 
ing of  the  houses  destroyed,  much  less  a  prospect  of  building  aud  improving  in  after- 
times,  unless  some  means  be  used  for  the  planting  an  increase  of  timber  trees .  It 
was  enacted  that  persons  having  iron-works,  should  plant  500  acres  every  year— 
every  person  holding  500  acres  to  plant  one  acre  iu  seven  years.  The  same  ait 
directed  that  260,600  trees  should  be  planted  iu  31  years  from  the  year  1703.  *Tl»i« 
legislation  produced  but  little  effect,  and  in  the  year  1 703,  another  act  was  passed, 
repealing  all  duties  on  the  importation  of  unwrought  iron,  and  foreign  timber, 
duties  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  woods  of  this  kingdom."  This  law 
tainly  a  very  judicious  one,  but  inefficacious,  because  too  late. 
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The  forest*  of  Ireland  consisted  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  of  the 

chiefly  of  the  Scotch  fir,  the  oak,  and  kind  I  have  ever  met  with.    One  foot 

the  yew;  but  the  ash  and  the  elm  were  from  the  ground  it  was  40  feet  6  inches 

probably  rare.    A  few  of  the  ancient  round.    This  massive  stein  is  full  nine 

patriarchs  of  our  forests  still  survive,  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  branches  ex- 

whose  magnitude  and  beauty  estab-  *en<l      70  feet," 

lished  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  The  yew  tree  was  formerly  very 

in  tbe  soil  or  climate  of  Ireland  un-  common  in  Ireland,  and  many  fine  spe- 

favorablc  to  the  growth  of  timber,  citnens  of  this  beautiful  but  sombre  tree 

The  splendid  oak  of  Portmore  in  the  still  subsist.    Smith  informs  us  that  it 

county  of  Antrim,    which   was  cut  formerly  grew  in  prodigious  quantities 

down  only  a  few  years  ago,  measured  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  until  they 

forty  two  "feet  in  circumference.    This  were  cut  down  to  afford  fuel  for  the 

was  only  six  feet  less  than  the  eireum-  iron  furnaces.    One  of  the  finest  yews 

ference  of  the  celebrated  Cawthorpe  in  the  country,  formerly  grew  near  the 

oak,  the  finest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Eng-  Seven  Churches,  in  the  county  of 

land.*  Wieklow.    It  had  a  circumference  of 

Ireland  can  boast  of  several  majr-  16  feet,  and  was  justly  esteemed  one 

nificent  specimens  of  the  ash  and  the  of  the  ornaments  of  that  romantic  spot, 

elm.  the  most  of  which  si  ill  subsist,  or  where  its  great  a^e.  and  the  feelings 

at  least  did  so  till  a  very  recent  period,  of  sadness  which  this  tree  is  so  apt  to 

At    St.  Wolstans,  in  the  county  of  excite,  rendered  it  an  appropriate  ac- 

Kildaxe,  there  was  an  elm,  perhaps  the  coinpaniment  of  the  ruined  buildings 

finest  of  the  kind  in  this  or  any  country,  aud  gloomy  solitude   of  the  place. 

The  diameter  of  its  head,  taken  from  About  fifty  years  ago,  the  principal 

the  extremities  of  its  lower  branches,  branches  were  sawed  off,  by  the  agent 

exceeded  34  yards,  and  the  stem  was  for  the  see,  aud  sold  for  the  value  of 

38  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  This  the  timber. 

noble  tree  was  prostrated  by  a  storm  in  From  that  time  to  ^  present,"  says 

1776.  The  age  of  this  tree  is  unknown,  Mr>  Hayes,   "the  poor  remains  have 

but  tradition  supposes  it  to  have  been  jn  a  constant  suite  of  decay,  and  it 

Clanted  by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstans,  has  scarcely  put  out  a  branch.    The  bark 

efore  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery,  \%M  (H\\eu  0ff,  and  a  large  holly  has  grown 

which  happened  in   153d.f    Several  up  through  the  fissures  of  the  stem." 

beautiful  specimens  of  the  ash  occur  u  ig    not  }mpri)babie  that  tnig 

in  Ireland.    The  old  ash .of  Donerey  WHg  formpr|y  pUnl(.d  in  the  vU 

has  a  circumference  of  42  feeL    The  cj|lit    of  the  chlirPk.vard,  in  confor. 

trunk,  as  is  the  case  with  many  old  mity  wilh  a  custom  which  appears  to 

trees,  is  hollow  and  formerly  served  have  .tTcy/ii\\ed  throughout  tbe  country, 

as  a  school.    Near  kennely  church,  ,f  we  CulcuIate  lU  ^  by  the  numb£r 

in  Kings  County,  there  is  an  ash,  cele-  of  ,inp8  iu  ,t9  diamrter>  we  may  illfcr 

brated  for  its  great  dimensions,  and I  for  that  |t  was    |anted  9oaietiaie  during 

certain   religious    ceremonies,   which  |he   ninth  t.c„turVf  and  wa8  confie. 

have  for  many  vears  been  observed  t|    on|.  of  tne  oId(kgt  trees  in  lbe 

respecting  it.   The  lower  people,  when  J,UIltry.     The  yew  appears  formerly 

passing  by  with  a  funeral,  lay  the  to  have  bern  he|d  in  great  estimation, 

corpse  down  for  a  few  minutes,  say  a  from  reHgi„us  feelings,  as  well  as  from 

prayer,  and  then  throw   a  stone  to  tllC  use8  t0  whicb  k  waJI  appiicd.  Thc 

increase  the  number  which  have  been  Ab,)ey  of  N        hag  derWcd  h,  name 

accumulatm*  for  ages  around  the  root.  from  {hc        tr£eg  whic||  ^  ;„  Ju 

The  circumference  of  this  tree  is  nearly  vicimtv  .  iience  it  wa8  ca,iedf  m  the 

22  feet.    The  finest  tree  of  the  kind  nionki9h  Latin   of  the  time,  Monas- 

in  the  empire,  is  the  ash  of  Sein,  in  tpri(|fn  dc  yMe  ,igno  .  in   IHgh>  A*a 

Queen  s  County.  jur^  or  tj)C  newrjCSt  or  yCW  trees — an 

«  This  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity,"  appellation  still  applied  to  the  town  of 

says  Mr.  Hayes,  » sUnds  on  the  high  Newry  by  the  country  people.  The 

road  between  Monaster! ven  and  Portar-  seal  of  the  abbey  was  a  mitred  abbot, 

ling  ton,  and  though  it  has  long  ceased  to  sitting  iu  a  chair,  supported  by  two 

have  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  is  still  yew  trees. $ 

*  The  precise  spot  where  this  beautiful  oak  stood,  is  called  Derrychrin,  au  abbre- 
viation for  Darragh-erin,  or  tbe  Oak  of  Ireland. 

f  Hayes  on  Planting,  from  whose  book  most  of  these  facta  are  taken. 

J  It  has  strangely  enough  been  doubted  whether  the  yew  be  truly  Indigenous  to 
Ireland.    This  doubt  can  be  very  easily  removed,  for  abundance  of  the  tninks  of 
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Tub  scope  of  our  subject  becomes  en-  frank  declaration  that  we  are  oncon- 
largcd  by  the  very  complex  relations  cerned  in  statements  that  have  no 
with  the  world,  in  which  the  subject  of  bearing  on  our  especial  and  professed 
our  memoir  became  involved,  as  his  aim,  which  is  not  to  record,  but  to  de- 
career  advanced.  His  various  talents,  lineate.  Mr.  Moore  iias  occupied  the 
with  the  vivacity  and  ambition  which  place  of  the  biographer ;  and  though 
directed  and  animated  their  employ-  we  have  occasionally  read  his  book 
ment,  placed  him  in  scenes  and  as-  with  that  dissent,  from  which  we  our- 
pects;  which,  without  some  contriv-  selves  do  not  expect  to  stand  ex- 
ance,  are  not  on  our  narrow  scale  to  empted,  we  think  he  has  not  left  the 
be  harmonized  into  the  unity  of  me-  nicbe  unoccupied,  on  which  the  me- 
thodical narration.  morv  of  Sheridan  is  to  survive. 

Consistently  with  our  plan,  we  shall  With  this  in  view,  we  have  omitted 
be  obliged  to  obtain  this  essential  all  detail  relative  to  the  abort- 
object  by  the  selection  of  a  few  promt-  lived  administration,  which  was  termi- 
nent  topics,  from  which  may  depend  nated  bythe  death  of  Lord  Rocking- 
the  main  events  of  the  life  we  are  ham.  The  immediate  consequences 
engaged  on,  and  the  features  of  a  cha-  were  the  accession  of  Lord  Shelburne 
racter  which  we  trust  to  have  depicted  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  eovern- 
at  least  with  fidelity,  though  we  con-  ment ;  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox 
fess  with  less  force  and  skill  than  the  and  his  friends ;  and  the  celebrated 
subject  deserves.  coalition  of  that  eminent  orator  and 

In  conformity  with  this  method  we  party  leader,  with  the  object  of  twelve 
have  not  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  years'  implacable  and  violent  animosity, 
those  party  conflicts  which  arose  out  of,  Lord  North,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
or  gave  occasion  to,  the  varied  changes,  the  king  to  submit  to  their  dictation, 
defeats  and  successes,  disjunctions  and  Of  this  coalition  some  of  Mr.  Fox's 
coalitions  of  the  parties  and  the  per-  warmest  admirers  have  said,  that 
sons.  Deep  as  must  be  the  detailed  it  left  a  lasting  "scar  upon  his  reputa- 
interest  of  those  brilliant  collisions  of  tion  ;"*  we  are  not  obliged  to  pro- 
power,  aud  their  important  and  often  nounce  on  either  side.  Whether  it 
affecting  results,  nothing  of  this  could  was  owing  to  this  powerful  combina- 
be  preserved  in  the  meagreness  of  the  t'100  or  not,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned, 
brief  and  summary  notices  we  are  com-  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  again  came 
pelled  to  offer.  Every  event  has  its  into  power  under  the  Duke  of  Port- 
nistory  and  its  result ;  and  while  the  land.  This  administration  was  short- 
uninformed  reader  can  draw  nothing  lived  as  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Fox's 
from  the  dryness  of  such  an  abstract,  India  bill,  after  passing  the  Commons, 
the  well-read  in  history  can  only  was  rejected  in  the  Lords,  December 
feel  that  it  adds  nothing  to  his  17,  1783;  and  on  the  following  night 
stock  of  facts.  We  must  extricate  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  received 
ourself  from  these  alternatives  by  the  their  dismissal  by  a  messenger  from  the 


yews  hava  been  imbedded  in  the  bogs,  and  are  consequently  of  very  ancient  growth, 
and  must  have  flourished  long  before  planting  was  thought  of.  The  idea  that 
th«  yew  is  not  a  native  tree,  probably  originated  in  the  acts  of  parliament  encourag- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  yew  staves,  for  the  purposes  of  archery.  It  was  not 
the  scarcity  of  yew  trees,  but  the  real  or  imagined  superior  qualities  of  the  foreign 
yew  staves  which  was  the  caose  of  such  laws.  By  an  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, of  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  for  regulating  the' price  of  bows,  we  find  thai  those 
constructed  of  yew  staves  of  foreign  growth,  were  valued  at  three  times  the  price  of 
these  which  were  made  of  native  yew.  Bows  meet  for  men's  use,  being  outlandish 
yew,  6s.  8d. ;  bows,  being  English  yew,  2s.  An  act  of  Richard  III.  complain*  that 
bow  staves  had  risen  to  the  "  outrageous  price  of  eight  pounds  a  hundred,  owing  to 
the  seditious  conspiracy  of  the  Lombards ;"  and  enacts  that  ten  bow-staves  be  im- 
ported with  every  butt  of  malmsey. 

*  The  writer  of  the  memoir  of  George  IV.  insists,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that 
Otere  was  no  change  of  principle  on  the  part  of  Fox.  Lord  North  came  over  to  aim. 
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king.  To  connect  these  changes  with 
the  topic  before  us,  requires  but  few 
words.  Sheridan's  prospects  rose  and 
sunk  with  bis  friends,  and  as  their  in- 
tervals  of  power  were  thus  transient, 
they  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  little 
immediate  connexion  with  the  events  of 
hb  life*  further  than  the  continued 
occasion  which  political  vicissitude 
affords,  for  the  exertion  of  talent 

The  names  of  those  great  men  who  have 
stamped  the  opinions  and  controversies 
of  the  day  in  which  they  lived,  with 
the  permanency  of  their  genius,  are  still 
standing  topics  of  earnest  and  some- 
times inflamed  dissension  among  those 
who  have  occasion  to  revert  to  their 
period.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  touch  its 
history  without,  iu  some  degree,  affirm- 
ing^ the  standard  by  which  we  would 
characterize  them  and  their  actions. 
However  we  may  settle  with  our  Whig 
opponents  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  balancing  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution should  be  severally  advanced 
or  restrained,  we  must  assert,  that  in 
their  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  Whigs 
of  that  reign  went  unjustifiable  lengths 
and  maintained  dangerous  principles. 
Tbe  time  also  was  itself  pregnant  with 
the  elements  of  revolution  ;  a  power 
was  abroad  which  demanded  rather 
a  counteraction  than  an  impulse.  At 
a  time  when  kingly  power  was  be- 
ginning to  be  menaced  from  abroad : 
a  combination  of  ability  such  as  was 
not  known  before  or  since  was  en- 
gaged in  an  illtimed  if  not  unconsti- 
tutional design  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  crown.s  The  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  spirit  excited  by  concert 
and  opposition  precipitated  their  ac- 
tions.     And  but  for  the  firmness 
of  George  III.  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  the  providential  accession 
of  the  Pitt  administration  the  crown 
might  have  been  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  tempest  of  revolution  would 
have  broken  in  half  a  century  sooner 
over  the  ruins  of  the  constitution. 
Such  was  the  state  of  parties,  when 
the  history  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
becomes  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
that  we  must  enter  somewhat  more 
largely  into  its  particulars. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  gTeat 
Whig  leaders  at  Devonshire  bouse, 
where  the  Whiggism  of  the  day  appears 
to  have  established  its  head  quarters, 
and  doubtless  to  have  gained  prose- 
lytes by  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  iU  attire,  as  well  as  by  the  splendid 


concentration  of  its  genius.  He  was 
for  a  time  dazzled  by  a  com  hi  nation 
of  wit,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  genius, 
unparalleled  in  English  history;  and 
was  at  the  same  time  impelled  on 
the  other  side,  by  a  harshness,  which, 
while  wc  pronounce  it  justifiable,  we 
admit  to  have  been  extreme,  and  there- 
fore doubt  to  have  beeu  judicious  on 
the  part  of  his  father. 

George  111,  an  eminent  example  of 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  had  devoted 
himself  with  firm  and  uncompromising 
fervor  to  reform  the  excessively  liber- 
tine spirit  of  his  reign.  The  most  dis- 
graceful and  disgusting  vices  seem  to 
have  basked  in  the  noonday,  unre- 
proved  by  public  feeling,  and  were  not 
considered  to  detract  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  eminent  public  men.  It  will 
be  sufficient  authority  on  this  head  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  a  very  able 
and  we  believe  honest  Whig  writer  : 

It  is  indisputably  true,  that  his  con- 
nection with  the  Whig  party  and  it*  illus- 
trious chief,  which  now  began,  favored 
his  own  bias  to  dissipation.  They  were 
almost  all  persons  who  indulged  in  horse- 
racing,  gaming,  social  pleasures.  In  short, 
those  fashionable  irregularities  and  char- 
tered vices  of  high  life,  which,  far  from 
debasing  their  characters,  gave  relief  and 
lustre  to  their  talents,  public  services,  and 
patriotism." 

We  shall  not  stay  to  discuss  the  de- 
licate question,  as  to  the  worth,  sin- 
cerity, and  genuineness  of  the  public 
virtues  and  services  which  were  set  off 
by  so  portentous  a  lustre  ;  we  should 
fear  to  join  in  a  part  similar  to  that 
acted  by  the  wives  of  a  middle-aged 
man  of  whom  we  are  told  by  the  fabulist, 
that  while  the  younger  pulled  out  all 
the  grey  hairs,  the  elder,  with  equal 
industry,  eradicated  the  black  ;  so  that 
between  th  em  the  poor  man  was  put 
to  the  cost  of  a  wig.  George  III, 
whose  feelings  as  a  man,  a  father,  and 
a  king,  were  equally  outraged  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince,  and  by  his 
frieuds,  was  zealous  to  arrest  a  course 
so  ruinous  and  offensive  to  decency 
and  religion,  by  taking  a  decided 
course  of  resistance  and  opposition. 
It  was  not  merely  his  wish  to  control 
extravagant  expenditure,  or  to  restrain 
dissolute  courses  by  the  natural  coun- 
teraction of  tbe  domestic  affections. 
The  compromise  to  the  Prince's  repu- 
tation ;  tne  danger  to  his  future  peace; 
the  seeming  unconstrained  lavishness 
of  his  expenditure ;  the  fatal  sanction 
to  all  that  was  contemptible,  profligate, 
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and  ruinous;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
revolted  feelings  of  a  parent.  Such 
are  the  real  and  aggravated  features 
which  the  assailants  of  George  111. 
have  sunk  into  specious  generalities  to 
find  other  less  honourable  reasons  for 
the  common  conduct  of  every  father 
who  is  influenced  by  a  sense  ot  the  pa- 
ternal tie. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  unques- 
tionable soundness  to  the  expedients 
adopted  by  George  III.  Nor  do  we 
desire  to  be  undcf stood  to  express  an 
unqualified  acquiescence  in  the  stric- 
tures, which  a  cursory  glance  would 
apply  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
king  was  a  zealot  for  order,  decorum, 
and  morality  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
isolate  his  young  family  from  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  time,  he  did  not  sufficiently 
calculate  on  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
transition  from  the  austere  system  he 
adopted  into  the  glittering  and  volup- 
tuous enchantments  of  a  circle,  in  which 
pleasure  was  a  religion  and  a  study, 
and  in  which  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  refined  into  a  specious 
and  graceful  ornament  for  the  rim  of  the 
Circe-m  cup.  Kings  and  princes  are  but 
men,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  na- 
ture ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  acted  on  the 
impulses  of  youth,  passion,  and  inexpe- 
rience ;  and  the  suggestions  as  well  as 
examples  of  those  on  whom  we  still  look 
with  admiration,  if  not  respect.  He  did 
not,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected at  once  to  rise  above  such 
temptations  as  seldom  try  the  heart  j 
and  it  is  not  without  excuse  if  he 
yielded  to  circumstances  above  human 
virtue  to  resist.  It  has,  however, 
been  one  of  our  maxims  that  a  right 
education  so  modifies  the  heart,  that  in 
the  worst  of  its  errors  it  will  maintain 
a  constitutional  and  conservative  ten- 
dency, which  will  ultimately  renew  it 
in  the  course  from  which  it  had  been 
led  astray.  And  this  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  life  of  George  the  Fourth. 

The  Whigs,  into  whose  arms  he  had 
been  seduced,  and  whose  triumphs  he 
had  assisted,  were  pledged  as  a  party 
to  his  personal  interests.  And  when 
the  Coalition  came  into  their  shortlived 
power  their  first  trial  of  strength  was 
on  the  subject  of  his  establishment. 
Their  efforts  'ailed,  from  the  refusal  of 
the  king.  An  allowance  which,  with  ex- 
cellent but  mistaken  intentions,  was  less 
than  bis  rank  entitled  him  to,  and  an 
extravagance  which  would  have  drained 
the  treasures  of  the  east,  soon  placed 
hi m  in  a  state  of  undignified  necessity. 
We  shall  not  lengthen  our  narrative  by 
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separately  detailing  the  various  re- 
turns of  this  auestion  before  the  public. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  court  card 
in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Foxs  party.  From 
time  to  time  it  was  brought  before  par- 
liament, aud  continued  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country,  and  to  be  a 
topic  of  mutual  exasperation  between 
the  Prince  and  his  father.  For  a  Inn* 
time  the  moral  firmness  of  George  III. 
frustrated  designs  which  were  largely 
alloyed  with  party  motives  and  witfv 
strong  apparent  detriment  to  the 
Prince's  better  interests.  It  was  first 
unsuccessfully  introduced  in  178fi,  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  question  on  the  arrears 
of  the  civil  list ;  and  continued  to 
return,  in  various  forms,  for  the  next 
sixteen  years. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  became  established 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and 
the  nation,  bcyoud  the  power  of  ojh. 
position,  the  prince's  political  enthu- 
siasm subsided,  and  a  long  interval 
began,  in  which  his  connection  with 
the  Whigs  ceased  entirely  to  be  poli- 
tical. They  became  the  counsellors, 
examples,  and  associates  of  dissipations 
and  debaucheries,  which  human  nature 
must  look  on  with  a  conscious  charity, 
pity,  and  condemnation,  but  over  which 
the  friendly  biographer  should  desire 
to  throw  the  veil  of  oblivion.  They 
were  in  him  excusable  on  the  score  of 
youth,  and  the  total  absence  of  sane 
counsel  or  example,  but  they  were  not 
more  debasing  than  destructive. 

"  Carlton  House,"  says  one  of  oar  able 
guides,  "  was  both  the  subject  and  the 
scene  of  profuse  expenditure.  The  per- 
petual extensions  and  changes  of  design 
in  building  aud  decoration,  consumed 
enormous  sums ;  and  splendid  entertain* 
menu  to  persons  of  rank,  wit,  or  reputa- 
tion, alternated  with  the  orgies  of  vulgar 
debauchery  and  gaming.  It  would  seem  as 
if,  adopting  the  flatterers  of  the  day, 
which  compared  his  career  to  the  Shak- 
spearian  youth  of  Henry  V.  he  thought 
to  complete  the  parallel,  by  defiling  him. 
self  with  the  intimacy  of  buffoons  and 
parasites,  whose  names  are  not  worth  re- 
calling from  oblivion  and  contempt."— 
Life  of  George  IV, 

To  Mr.  Fox  we  may  concede,  and 
for  Sheridan  we.  may  claim  the  allow- 
ance that  the  personal  sympathies 
of  private  friendship,  may  have 
largely  entered  into  tbeir  conduct, 
so  far  as  regards  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  when  the  Whig  historians 
of  that  |»eriod  impute  fickleness  and 
hollowness  to  the  latter,  in  his  conduct 
to  some  of  these  persona,  we,  on  our 
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part,  think  it  just  to  remind  them  of 
that  which  they  will  not  be  so  simple 
or  dishonest  as  to  deny,  that  the 
party  of  Fox  took  the  prince's  in' erects 
as  they  would  have  taken  any  other 
debateable  topic,  for  its  efficacy  as  a 
party  weapon  ;  and  as  directly  conso- 
nant with  their  policy  of  subduing, 
controlling-,  and  dictating  to  the  king. 
Neither  the  king  nor  the  prince,  both 
eminently  sagacious  men,  were  to  be 
duped  by  the  hollow  demonstrations  of 
party.  And  while,  on  this  score  alone, 
we  mi<rht  justify  the  whole  conduct  of 
tbe  king.it  may  also  serve  to  show  in  its 
true  aspect  the  conduct  of  the  prince. 
While  opposing,  sternly  opposed  by 
a  power  that  was  exercised  to  his 
personal  annoyance,  it  is  a  shallow 
mistake  to  imagine  that  he  was  so  ig- 
norant and  so  unprincipled  as  to  be 
without  some  feeling  for  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  crown  which  he  was 
to  wear  ut  a  future  day,  or  to  be  alto- 
gether imposed  on  by  the  party  so- 
phistications of  his  debauched  compa- 
nions. The  able  writers  on  this  topic 
•eem  to  have  disregarded  the  moral 
fact,  that  while  men  are  carried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  passion  and  the  im- 
posing fallacies  of  party,  they  may  all 
through  retain  an  impression  that  they 
are  under  delusive  influence  ;  and  that 
a  sense  of  what  is  true  and  (it,  will  now 
and  then  operate  to  check,  moderate, 
and  rectify  their  conduct.  The  prince 
was  too  much  and  too  long  behind  the 
scenes  to  be  the  dupe  of  demonstra- 
tions which  impose  on  none  but  histo- 
rians. We  trust  our  readers  will  ex- 
cuse the  controversial  tone  into  which 
we  are  forced  by  the  party  statements 
of  mauy  of  our  respected  authorities, 
from  whose  views  we  are  obliged 
rather  frequently  to  dissent,  even  while 
we  respectfully  assent  to  their  state- 
ments. 

Tbe  sincerity  of  George  III.  seems 
to  be  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
pertinacious  consistency  with  which 
throughout  the  varied  repetitions  of 
this  negotiation,  he  stipulated  for  the 
marriage  of  the  prince,  and  for  a  pledge 
not  to  contract  further  debts.  We 
shall  mention  one  anecdote  which 
illustrates  this.  In  1785,  when  he 
proposed  to  the  prince  to  increase  his 
allowance  to  .£100,000  a  year,  and 
grant  .£200,000  for  his  debts,  &c. 
on  the  condition  of  his  marrying, 
and  ceasing  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
government ;  the  prince  refused,  and 
a  conversation  is  repotted  as  having 
soon  after  occurred  bctwecu  hiin  and 


the  king,  which  throws  a  clear  and 
even  sublime  illustration  over  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  even  if  we  allow 
it  to  have  been  carried  to  the  length 
of  error.  He  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  his  son's  mind  that  he  should  con- 
trol bis  passions,  and  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  due  regard  to  his  influential 
station. 

u  Pleasure,"  replied  the  Prince,  "in 
my  miud,  belongs  not  to  tbe  man's  sta- 
tion, but  to  the  man;  and  you  are  your- 
self the  victim  of  adopting  the  converse 
of  this  proposition.  You  have  never 
enjoyed  one  pleasure,  not  within  the  r*'ach* 
of  nn  affluent  private  geutleman,  nor 
suffered  one  pain  which  has  not  proceeded 
from  your  station." 

A  sentence  on  which  the  apologist 
for  George  1 1 1,  might  build  a  truer 
exposition  than  that  which  accompanies 
the  narrative  from  which  we  extract  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  long 
protracted  negociations,  Sheridan  was 
a  principal  agent  They  brought  for- 
ward in  the  house  his  eloquence  and 
party  talents ;  in  private  council  his 
tact,  sagacity,  and  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs.  Occasionally  he  had  the 
opportunity-  to  exhibit  the  zeal  of  an  ad- 
herent ano*  the  devotedness  of  a  per- 
sonal friend.  Nor  will  it  be  believed, 
that  during  these  transactions  his  so* 
cial  fascinations  were  unemployed  to 
gain  the  affections  and  confidential  re- 
gard of  one  so  much  alive  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  genius  and  wit  as  the  Prince. 

There  was  a  natural  assimilation  of 
tastes,  passions,  intellect,  and  habits, 
which  ripened  political  alliance  and 
boon  companionship  into  friendship — 
such,  at  least,  as  can  be  presumed  to 
exist  under  teims  of  such  inequality. 
Tact,  taste,  wit,  were  the  talents  of 
both — both  were  social  and  pleasure- 
loving  in  the  extreme — both  were  des- 
titute of  prudence — both  were  wanned 
by  honourable  feelings  and  amiable 
sentiments — both  had  a  constitutional 
recklessness  of  consequences — a  pas- 
sion for  wild  s.illics  and  mischievous 
frolics.  The  Prince  had  of  the  two 
the  firmest  moral  principle,  and  the 
higher  prudence  ;  but  he  was  compara- 
tively a  boy  in  years,  and  these  quali- 
ties were  in  abeyance.  Their  tastes 
and  inclinations  jumped  together  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  aptitude  and  con- 
sent ;  and  it  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
read  the  lives  of  either,  that  there  mu<t 
have  existed  for  each  a  charm  in  the 
other,  quite  independent  of  the  osten- 
tations or  interested  considerations, 
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which  many  are  so  tynx-eyed  to  per- 
ceive in  the  intercourse  of  prince  and 
subject.  Many  amusing  and  singular 
stories,  preserved  among  the  numerous 
contemporary  memoirs  and  critical 
notices  of  their  period,  are  already  in 
possession  of  the  public,  and  illustrate 
that  alliance  in  exploits  of  gaiety  and 

Practical  humour  which,  is  known  to 
ave  formed  a  bond  between  them.  And 
if  these  outbreaks  are  far  less  equivocal 
in  character  than  the  nocturnal  incidents 
of  Gadshill  in  Henry  I V.  yet  they  do 
not  at  least  fall  very  far  deficient  in 
spirit  and  mischief.  In  that  grave 
lay  of  ready-witted  and  specious 
navery  which  amuses  the  simplicity, 
and  turns  off  the  attention  of  the  de- 
voted victim  of  a  jest,  until  he  is  fairly 
lodged  within  the  premunire  of  a  ri- 
diculous rc/a/,  Sheridan  was  facile  prin- 
ceps  among  the  wits. 

As  Sheridan  has  been  accused  of 
labour  in  the  construction  of  his  dramas, 
so  the  same  comment  has  been,  with 
more  truth  than  discrimination,  ap- 
plied to  his  colloquial  wit.  We  can 
afford  little  notice  to  the  subject  now  ; 
but  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
most  abundant  and  overflowing  wit 
roust  have  its  periods  of  exhaustion, 
and  that  when  a  man  becomes  pro- 
fessionally a  wit,  the  excitement  les- 
sens, while  the  constraining  de- 
mand of  social  expectation  grows. 
In  the  beginning  of  life,  vivacity  like 
Sheridan's  would  triumph  over  this 
torpifying  influence  ;  but  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years — as  he  came  into  a 
more  brilliant  and  fastidious  circle,  and 
had  not  only  to  preserve  his  reputation, 
but  to  maintain  his  superiority — it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
he  would  lose  no  advantage  that  he 
could  secure.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  obvious  fact  overlooked  by  those 
who  imagine  that  this  species  of  pre- 
paration has  in  it  any  thing  derogatory 
to  the  reputation  of  the  wit  The  viva- 
cious fancy  from  which  wit  flows,  is 
seldom  at  rest ;  and  though  its  in- 
tensest  excitements  are  in  the  social 
hour,  yet  its  best  material  occurs  in  the 
collisions  and  various  encounters  of 
busy  occupation.  Every  one  who 
knows  the  reigning  spirit  of  any  circle 
in  which  gaiety  has  a  place,  is  aware 
how  the  slightest  hint  is  seized,  ex- 
panded, adorned,  treasured  up,  and 
Drought  forth  at  the  seasonable  mo- 
ment— as  the  butterfly,  with  its  bright 
expansion  of  many-coloured  wings, 
bursts  from  the  grublike  state  of  its 
former  existence,  so  comes  the  folly,  the 


blunder,  or  dulness  of  some  plodding 
brain — so  amplified  with  gay  ridicule — 
so  adorned  with  airy  touches  of  quin- 
tessential spirit,  so  harmonized  into  cha- 
racteristic absurdity,  that  its  first  pro- 

f'enitor  could  scarce  imagine  the  briU 
iant  emanation  to  have  in  any  way 
originated  in  any  thing  he  ever  said, 
did,  or  remotely  contemplated.  In  bis 
latter  days,  indeed,  poor  Sheridan  must 
have  been  sadly  changed  ;  and  it  is 
but  too  much  the  common  lot,  that  our 
later  years  throw  a  shade  over  the  re- 
putation of  our  better  days.  It  is  very 
hard  to  bring  home  to  a  Youth's  fancy, 
that  there  ever  was  a  day  when  his 
father  was  a  straight,  slim,  bright-eyed 
youth,  without  a  corporation,  and  able 
to  go  a  foot  beyond  bim  in  a  running 
leap ! — Sic  traruii  gloria  mundL 

If  our  scope  were  ample,  or  if  the 
career  of  Sheridan  afforded  an  excuse 
for  parliamentary  narration, further  than 
the  bare  statement  of  a  question,  for 
the  occasion  it  gave  for  the  display  of 
his  wit  or  eloquence,  no  period  would 
present  more  deep  interest  than  that 
at  which  we  are  arrived.  The  con- 
test between  the  Whig  party  and  the 
crown,  long  carried  on  with  vast  abi- 
lity, and  the  pretext,  at  least,  of  much 
constitutional  wisdom  and  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  had,  as  will  ever 
be  the  case  in  the  development  of  party 
purposes,  essentially  changed  their 
character,  and  degenerated  into  the 
struggle  of  a  faction  for  power,  and  for 
the  victory  of  party.  Mr.  Fox,  who 
pursued  his  purposes  with  the  keen 
spirit  of  a  gamester,  and  with  an  un- 
scrupulous and  fearless  audacity,  which 
was  neither  influenced  by  any  regard 
either  to  principles  or  consequence*, 
became  the  leader  and  the  idol  of  the 
opposition.  It  was,  however,  the  turn- 
ing point  of  a  strong  and  Conservative 
reaction  of  the  antagonist  principles  of 
the  constitution,  under  the  over-pres- 
sure of  popular  principles — for  the  line 
between  constitutional  and  revolution- 
ary opposition  was  for  a  moment 
passed,  by  the  able  men  who  yet  stood 
round  the  champion  of  the  lawless 
constituency  of  Westminster,  in  whose 
favour  we  may  paraphrase  an  «ld  say- 
ing— •*  the  nearer  the  legislature,  the 
farther  from  law."  The  efforts  of  this 
party  were  now  expended  in  a  violent 
and  pertinacious  struggle  to  force  Mr. 
Fox  into  power,  and  to  wrest  from  the 
crown  a  prerogative  which  involves  its 
very  identity  as  a  constitutional  power. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  can  per- 
ceive any  thing  unconstitutional  in  a 
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adopted  to  restrain,  or  constrain,  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  exercise  of  prerogative.  We  think  were  transferred  from  the  counting- 
it  as  necessary  as  the  opposite  influence  house  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  great 
which  the  crown  should  be  enabled  to  empire  :  a  regular  apprenticeship  se- 
cured experience  in  those  who  rose  by 


exert  over  the  representative 

the  reduction  of  either  is,  in  priuciple,  slow  degrees  of  subordination  into 
destructive.  But  the  Whig  party  in  trust  and  authority  ;  and  a  system  of 
the  Commons  seized  upon  the  pre-  written  communication,  which  involved 
rogative  itself,  and  rashly  asserted  the  minutest  details,  and  gave  to  the 
a  negative  voice  over  the  king's  most  complicated  and  most  casual  oc- 
choice  of  his  ministers.  The  ques-  currences,  of  whatever  nature,  the  ac- 
tion was  hotly  debated,  and  the  curacy  and  evidence  of  a  merchant's 
obnoxious  minister  pursued  in  every  leger,  brought  the  whole  and  every 
form,  by  speech,  and  pamphlet,  and  part  into  actual  contact  with  the  go- 
add  resa.  Mr.  Pitt  held  out  with  firm-  vernment  of  Leadcnhall-street.  Now 
nets,  against  remonstrances  unsup-  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Hastings 
ported  by  the  constitutional  power  of  were,  that  he  violated  all  these  pro- 
the  Commons,*  and  saved  the  country  visions, and  established  in  their  pluce  a 
for  better  times.  Such  is  our  general  system  of  corruption,  of  which  he  made 
view  of  Sheridan's  party  and  the  prin-  use  for  the  purposes  of  plunder  and 
ciples  they  maintained.  We  now  pass  oppression.  By  infringing  the  regular 
to  a  topic  more  closely  connected  with  order  of  service  and  promotion,  he 
our  proper  subject  The  impeachment  was  alleged  to  have  acquired  a  vicious 
of  Wanen  Hastings.  patronage  ;  by  suppressing  the  corres- 
On  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief,  pondence  and  various  written  docu- 
It  gave  occasion  to  the  most  distin-  ments,  which  were  to  have  submitted 
guishing  displays  of  Sheridan  ;  but  its  to  the  Company  the  proceedings  of 


vast  and  massive  details  were  the  labor  their  servants,  he  was  said  to  have 
of  Burke.  His  was  the  digestion  and  secured  the  secrecy  which  his  purposes 
arrangement  of  the  voluminous  mass  of  required.  The  exceeding  strictness  of 
the  facts — the  instruction  of  the  agents,  the  Company's  regulations,  he  was  de- 
and  the  statements  from  which  can  be  scribed  as  using  to  involve  all  his 
drawn  the  most  precise  notions  of  the  subordinates  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
importance  and  evidence  of  the  greatest  nivance  and  cooperation.  By  these 
cause  that  was  ever  brought  before  alleged  means,  tne  government  was 
any  human  judicature.  It  is  very  pro-  converted  into  a  tremendous  engine  of 
bable  that  a  great  part  of  oar  readers  oppression  and  spoliation  ;  the  charges 
may  not  be  intimately  acquainted  with  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  accordingly, 
the  history  of  this  cause.  We  do  accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  crimes  pro- 
not,  however,  think  that  the  secondary  portioned  to  such  a  preparation.  These 
part  which  it  fell  to  Sheridan  to  take  we  cannot  detail  with  any  justice  to 
in  it,  authorises  details  which  will  more  their  character,  in  narrow  limits.  Spo- 
properiy  find  their  place  in  a  future  liation  and  cruelty,  under  ull  the  varied 
sketch.  We  must  here  endeavour  to  forms  that  have  ever  stained  the  re- 
present, in  general  terms,  a  notion  cords  of  history,  were  alleged  to  have 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  design.  been  exercised  with  a  lavish  power  ; 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  govern-  all  pretexts  were  seized  to  plunder  and 

ment  of  India  was  vested  by  charter  oppress  the  independent  kings  of  India, 

in  a  company  of  British  merchants,  whose  power  and  property  it  was  the 

The  distance  between  this  government  pledge,  and  had  been  the  wise  and 

and  their  territory,  was  a  disadvan-  humane  policy  of  the  Company  to  pro- 

tage  remedied  by  provisions  of  great  tect.    All  sorts  of  underhand  agency 

seeming  efficiency  and  wisdom  ;  and  were  employed,  to  entangle  them  into 

which,  until  their  operation  was  viti-  misunderstandings    which   might  be 

ated  by  the  interference  of  those  cor-  made  the  excuse  to  seize  their  dotni- 

rupting  influences  which  enter  into  and  nions,  and  confiscate  their  possessions  ; 

impair  all  institutions,  had  the  most  large  bribes  and  annuities  were  takon 

prosperous  effects.    The  same  precise  for  protection  ;  and  while  the  lowest 

and  methodical  system  which  protects  present  was  illegal,  a  system  of  bribery 

*  We  are  not  here  disputing  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  exert  every  privilege  they 

have,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence.  The  effort  we  have  noticed,  was  to  obtain 
a  new  power  destructive  of  every  other.  They  endeavoured  to  do  illegally,  what  they 
might  have  legally  effected. 
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which  far  exceeded  the  regular  re- 
venues of  the  empire,  was  established. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  a  man  of  reputation 
and  talent,  and  soon  became  possessed 
of  an  influence  in  England,  that  in 
some  measure  threw  a  sanction  over 
his  alleged  irregularities.  In  obtaining 
his  own  ends,  he  had  extended  and 
seemingly  consolidated  the  Indian 
empire  ;  he  had  effected  further  inroads 
on  the  native  powers,  than  wisdom  and 
equity,  only  using  lawful  means,  mip-ht 
have  (lone, 'and  he  had  thus  secured  him- 
self a  drfen*ive  line  of  representations, 
the  strength  of  which  was  increased 
■by  other  circumstances.  His  haughty 
defiance — his  private  reputation — the 
natural  tendency  of  party  opposition, 
which  is  to  carry  on  its  incessaut  war- 
fare on  every  question.  During  the 
protracted  dUcu.«»ion  in  the  Commons, 
and  afterwards  during  the  still  more 
protracted  trial  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  whole  array  of  Mr.  Burke's  party 
was  brought  into  action  ;  and  session 
after  session  witnessed  a  contention 
of  eloquence,  such  as  is  not  soon  likely 
to  grace  the  same  stage. 

In  January  1787,  Mr.  Burke  gave 
notice  that  he  would  renew  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the 
1st  of  February  ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
that  month,  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the 
third  charge,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  resumption  of  the  Zaghires,  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  Nabob  of  that 
principality.  The  subject  was  allotted 
with  regard  to  Sheridan's  peculiar 
powers.  For  five  hours  and  a  half  he 
kept  the  house  in  a  state  of  fascination 
— the  effects  of  which  are  said  to  be 
unparalleled.  When  he  ceased,  the 
whole  house  joined  in  an  unusual  ex- 
pression of  tumultuous  applause  ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  pronounced  the  praise  of  his 
oratory  in  language  from  which,  al- 
though much  is  to  be  subducted  for  the 
warmth  of  the  moment,  the  interest  to 
himself,  and  the  feelings  of  human 
nature,  yet  we  may  satisfactorily  infer 
'  the  power  of  the  effect.  He  declared 
it  to  be  the  M  most  astonishing  effort  of 
eloquence,  argument  and  wit,  united, 
.  of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tra- 
dition." In  truth,  if  we  are  to  estimate 
the  worth  of  a  speech,  solely  by  its 
effect  at  the  moment,  there  can  be  no 
just  reason  why  we  should  dissent  from 
this  opinion  ;  and  even  when  we  shall 
have  reduced  it  to  its  just  dimensions, 
there  will  remain  enough  for  the  just 
admirer  of  Sheridan  to  claim  for  his 


praise  as  an  orator.  But  let  the  truth 
be  said  :  this  praise,  high,  as  is  its  worth, 
fixes  no  place  in  the  standard  :  the 
test  of  mere  effect  is  uncertain,— it  is 
composed  of  circumstances,  of  which 
some  are  extrinsic  from  the  speaker, 
and  some  of  the  nature  of  defects.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  subject  may  be 
charged  with  the  electric  matter  of  po- 
pular excitement — the  character  of  the 
man  does  much— flittering  ornament 
which  it  is  the  part  of  disciplined  taste 
to  reject,  is  often  the  means  of  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly. The  ear  may  be  pleased  with 
pointed  sentences  and  flowery  phrases 
and  when  wit  is  anticipated,  it  will 
mostly  be  discovered  by  the  crowd. 
A  little  aid  from  the  matter,  the  man- 
ner, and  the  more  genuine  merits  of 
the  speaker,  gives  a  specious  support  to 
language,  which  might,  without  such 
aid,  appear  nonsensical.  To  estimate 
the  fame  of  this  speech  aright,  these 
considerations  should  be  applied  with 
great  caution,  rather  as  illustrative  than 
explanatory.  M  Mr.  Fox  used  to  ask. 
of  a  printed  speech,  *  does  it  read 
well  T  and,  if  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, said  *  then  it  was  a  bad  speech." 
The  general  inference  of  such  a  dictum 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  eloquence 
as  a  test  of  intellectual  power.  And 
yet  it  is  founded  on  truth  ;  the  expan- 
sion of  matter,  the  obvious  and  trite 
evidence  of  conceptions  necessary  to 
secure  the  intelligence  of  a  popular 
assembly,  are  not  consistent  with  the 
purer,  or  the  more  profound  in  matter,  or 
or  the  more  refined  in  style.  The  fewest 
words,  and  these  the  most  exact — the 
closest,  most  compact  and  unencum- 
bered chain  of  reason— the  utmost  ori- 
ginality of  manner  and  conception, 
arc  merits  little  consistent  with  the  flow 
of  popular  speech  that  admits  not  of 
pause  or  reflection  in  the  hearer.  It 
must,  if  regarded  as  composition,  be 
either  at  best  referred  to  an  inferior 
class,  or  we  must  redeem  it  by  another 
consideration  which  may  reconcile  the 
higher  effects  of  oratory  with  the  lairs 
of  perfect  composition.  The  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  are,  we  think,  allowed 
to  reconcile  the  two  seemingly  opposite 
merits  of  reading  well,  and  of  having 
been  effective  in  the  delivery.  The 
two  principles  are  to  be  reconciled 
alone  in  that  perfect  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage which  it  only  belongs  to  genius  of 
the  highest  order  to  command  with 
perfect  propriety,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing either  grace" or  power.  For,  with- 
out these  conditions,  success  is  not 
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oolv  common  enough,  but  reconcilable 
with  the  most  ordinary  display  of 
the  vilest  rhetoric  of  the  hustings. 
Air.  Burkes  eloquence,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  highest  place  in' the 
scale  either  of  oratory  or  composition, 
owe*  its  power,  when  read,  to  the  im- 
pression of  all-grasping  knowledge 
and  unbounded  power,  developed  in 
it*  forward,  earnest,  impetuous  and 
unkborcd  sweep  of  mingled  reason 
and  narrative.  In  ids  sentences  tliere 
h  a  seeininjrly  unsought  grace,  music, 
and  aptness.  In  his  rare  ornaments  a 
sublimity  of  conception,  and  simplicity 
of  construction  never  to  be  found 
out  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry. 
The  strong  grasp  of  his  reason  and 
passions  is  too  apparent  to  allow  of 
■the  suspicion  of  sentence  making  ; 
while,  in  his  periods,  at  once  simple 
and  elegant,  there  is  much  of  that 
-light  unseen  before*  which  carries 
with  it  the  sense  and  the  wizard  power 
of  in«ptration — the  thoughts, 44  that  vo- 
luntarily move  harmonious  numbers." 
With  all  this  there  is  a  stamp  of  giant 
power  in  the  mass,  the  grouping  and 
arrangement  of  his  matter,  for  which 
our  reading  furnishes  no  parallels;  yet, 
it  is.  affirmed  that  the  effects  of  his 
speeches  on  the  house,  were  far  from 
proportioned  to  their  admitted  excel- 
lence. Instances  to  the  contrary  are 
on  record ;  but  the  fact,  as  a  general 
fact,  may  be  admitted.  Mr.  Burke 
•was  too  earnest  in  his  views,  and  too 
imperious,  irritable  and  exclusive,  in 
maintaining  them,  to  retain  that  popu- 
larity which  for  ten  years  attested  the 
supremacy  of  powers  like  his.  He 
was,  all  through,  his  own  party,  and 
rather  a  constitutionalist  than  a  Whig. 
His  consistency  was  that  of  principle, 
not  party  ;  as  such  his  changes  were 
never  rightly  understood.  We  are  not 
directly  engaged  with  him,  and  are 
unwilling  to  be  seduced  into  his  pane- 
gyric, but  have  found  it  bard  to  touch 
on  his  name,  without  finding  in  the 
comments  of  the  historians  and  biogra- 
phers of  his  day,  too  much  occasion 
for  digression.  For  the  cause  of  the 
disproportionate  effect  of  his  speeches, 
we  would  principally  assign  ,  the  ear- 
nestness of  mental  grasp,  which  led 
hi  in  to  commit  the  common  error  of 
thinking  his  subject  as  interesting  to 
hjs  hearers  as  to  himself,  and  making 
too  large  an  allowance  both  for  the 
powers  and  patience  of  common  minds. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  never  fails  to  do  am- 
ple justice  to  the  intellectual  powers  of 
this  mighty  man,  makes  some  remarks 


which  help  to  explain  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Burke  threw  so  much  of  his  pas- 
sions into  his  subject  as  to  give  the  air 
of  personal  feeling  to  everything  he 
touched  ;  his  earnestness  rose  to  intem- 
perance, and  his  opposition  carried  the 
impression  of  hate.  The  prominency 
of  the  moral  features  of  his  character 
accumulated  prejudice  and  hostility 
against  him,  amohg  his  opponents,  and 
constraint  among  his  friends. 

Sheridan,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  popular  recommendations  of  social 
wit  and  humour,  strong  and  shrewd 
common  sense,  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom from  even  the  appearance  of  partv 
rancor,  and  a  trained  temper,  which 
gave  his  wit  an  annoying  ascendancy 
over  Pitt.  His  virtues  were  of  the 
popular  character,  and  there  was  a 
charm  in  his  very  name,  that  excited 
pleasing  associations,  aud  prepared 
men  to  be  pleased.  No  harsh  feeling 
of  party  opposition  awakened  at  the 
voice  of  one  who  rather  acted  with  his 
friends,  than  gave  his  feelings  to  the 
cause ;  no  invidious  fear  or  constraint 
stood  between  him  and  those  on  the 
6ame  side,  for  he  dictated  nothing  to 
the  conduct  or  feelings  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  first-rate  combatant  in  the 
van  ;  but  he  contested  rather  for 
party  and  for  distinction,  than  from 
the  zeal  of  the  cause.  He  was  not, 
like  Mr.  Burke,  absorbed  into  the  feel- 
ing, and  identified  with  the  question- 
he  did  not,  like  that  great  master, 
adopt  the  wrongs  against  which  be 
spoke,  so  as  to  seem  to  superficial  ob- 
servation, excited  by  personal  hatred 
and  animosity — he  did  not,  like  Burke, 
tower  above  party  views,  and,  looking 
on  great  questions  with  the  broad 
scope  of  a  legislative  eye,  act  and  think 
without  respect  to  the  conventional 
understandings  of  party— he,  of  all 
men,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  had  the 
fullest  hold  on  sympathy.  He  also 
spoke  with  a  direct  view  to  effect.  In 
the  selection  of  topics,  in  the  choice  of 
language,  in  the  range  of  illustration, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  actual  au- 
dience before  htm.  He  played  well 
and  dexterously  with  the  established 
notions  of  life.  He  was  aware  that  new 
notions  are  slow  in  reaching  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  common  class  of  hearers  can- 
not be  easily  drawn  into  extensive 
views,  or  profound  generalizations. 
He  therefore,  like  Fttt,  adhered  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  subject,  and  drew 
nothing  from  its  history  or  philosophy. 

Mr.  Moore's  frequent  comparisons 
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between  these  eminent  Irishmen,  has  Without  entering  further  into  those 

perhaps  led  us  &  little  out  of  our  way  in  considerations,    which    must,  when 

the  same  track.    Having  observed  that  closely  applied,  limit  the  praise  due  to 

the  chief  strength  of  Sheridan  lay  in  his  all  but  the  verr  highest  efforts  of  hu- 

shrewdness  and  wit,  he  goes  on  to  make  man  genius  and  skill,  it  may  be  enough 

the  following  comparison  between  these  for  our  general  method,  to  add  that 

eminent  orators : —  Sheridan's  success  seems  to  have  been 

unparalleled,  both  on  this  occasion,  and 

"  That  luxuriance  of  fancy,  which  in  again  when  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings 

Burke  was  natural  aud  indigenous,  was  in  wa8  brought  on  in  the  Lords, 

him  rather  a  forced  and  exotic  growth.  jt  wjn  complete  the  brief  notice  we 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  difference  ^  ftfford  here  to  this  transaction,  to 

between  them,  that  while,  in  the  memo-  gay        after  occupying  tne  attention 

randums  of  speeches  left  behind  by  Burke,  of  the  COuntry  for  a  period  of  nearly 

we  find,  that  the  points  of  argument  and  Uq  y^  Mf  fonting*  was  honourably 

■  were  those  which  he  prepared,  ^0^^    Wnen  tnc  (aw  0f  the  yMld 

■n  tlia  ovur  murlir  \iro  ri\ r«»lm  nt   Ilia  »    .         .  •  •    ■  —  -  , 

acquits,  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps  to 
put  him  again  upon  his  trial,  before 


trusting  to  the  ever  ready  wardrobe  of  his 
fancy  for  their  adornment— in  Mr.  Sheri- 


dan's notes  it  is  chiefly  the  decorative  f. 

passages  that  are  worked  up  beforehand  hl*  own  ft™"***  »  P*f 

to  their  full  polish;  while  on  the  re-  jway ;  yet  few  have  touched  upon  the 

sources  of  his  good  sense,  ingenuity,  and  hl8to,7  °[  t.he  Ume.»  who  h,ave  not  reT 

temper,  he  seems  to  have  relied  for  the  <-?«»ed  their  opinion,  and  expressed 


management  of  his  reasonings  and  facts.  tfteir  •trong  censure  on  either  side. 
Hence  naturally  it  arises  that  the  images  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole 
of  Burke,  being  called  up  on  the  instant,  tna,»  an?  most  °f  Ita  commentators, 
like  spirits,  to  perform  the  bidding  of  his  we  are  inclined,  like  Sir  Roger  de 
argument,  minister  to  it  throughout,  with  Coverly,  to  think  that  "there  is  much 
an  almost  co-ordinate  agency ;  the  figu-  to  bo  said  on  both  sides."  If  the  po- 
rativo  fancies  of  Sheridan,  already  pre-  litical  interests  of  a  nation  are  to  be 
pared  for  the  occasion,  and  brought  forth  consulted,  without  regard  to  any  con- 
to  adorn,  not  assist,  the  business  of  the  siderations  of  private  right,  or  the 
discourse,  resemble  rather  those  sprites  claims  of  justice  and  humanity,  we 
which  the  magicians  used  to  keep  inclosed  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  Mr. 
in  phials,  to  be  produced  for  a  momentary  Hastings  had  difficulties  to  contend 
enchantment,  and  then  shut  up  again."  with,  and  permanent  advantages  to 

secure,  by  this  irrespective  policy. 

This  is  very  good,  but  we  think  the  We  think  that  in  some  instances  ne- 

comment  does  not  go  to  the  real  point  cessity,  in  others,  political  expediency, 

of  difference  illustrated  by  the  facts,  might  be  speciously  pleaded  for  such  in- 

Burke's  imagery  is  the  result  of  his  human  resources  ;  but  we  cannot,  at 

fancy  exercised  on  the  current  of  his  the  same  time,  give  our  consent  to  the 

argument,  and  arising  unsought  out  of  distorted  view  which  would  cast  a  stain 

his  views  of  fact.    Sheridan's  wit  is  on  the  splendid  combination  of  virtues 

altogether  independent  of  his  reason,  and  powers,  which  were  arrayed  on  the 

To  him  the  rhetoric  is  the  principal  aide  of  humanity  against  a  course  of 

part  of  the  speech  ;  to  Burke,  the  facts  actions  which  no  plea  can  reconcile 

and  arguments.    Oue,  therefore,  looks  with  the  higher,  and,  in  our  opinion, 

for  ornament,  and  the  other  arranges  prior  rights  of  humanity.    It  ever 

his  reasons  and  arrays  his  facts.    Mr.  there  was  before  a  human  tribunal  any 

Burke's  mind  never  wastes  a  thought  case  fitted  to  awaken  every  strong 

on  dress  ;  Sheridan's  tact  and  shrewd-  sympathy,  and  enlist  every  ritrhtly 

ness,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  principled  mind  against  an  individual, 

gave  him  infinite  power  in  the  manage-  it  was  this.    But  the  acquittal  was  not 

ment  of  single  reasons,  and  in  the  use  unjust— from  many  causes  the  evi- 

of  particular  points,  led  him  more  pe-  dence,  though  sufficient  for  private 

cuharly  to  the  study  of  popular  effect,  judgment,  was  not  absolutely  equal  to 

and  the  cultivation  of  those  ornaments  the  strict  rules  which  have  been  wisely 

of  wit  and  fancy,  of  which  he  knew  the  and  humanely  adopted  for  the  ends  of 

power,  and  excelled  in  the  use.    With  a  justice  leaning  to  mercy.    Again,  it 

him  there  was  no  great  leading  view —  must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  continu- 

he  looked  not  into  the  theory  of  the  ation  of  a  trial  equal  to  the  siege  of 

subject,  but  displayed  singular  dexte-  Troy,  Mr.  Hastings  must  have  suf- 

rity  in  skimming  over  its  surface,  and  fered  more  than  any  British  law  inflict* 

adorning  its  common  sense.  on  the  worst  of  criminals.  The 
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bouse  expressed  their  feeling  by  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  trial,  which 
had  run  up  to  £70,000,  and  by  settling 
some  provision  for  life  on  Mr.  Has- 
tings. 

Shortly  after  this  latter  occasion,  an 
event  took  place,  which,  while  it  dif- 
fused a  strong  and  anxious  sensation 
of  grief,  fear,  and   anxious  interest 
through  the  kingdom,  was  more  es- 
pecially felt  in  that  lesser  circle  in  which 
lay   the   fortunes  of  Sheridan.  The 
health  of  the  king  h  id  been  in  appear- 
ance slightly  affected  during  the  sum- 
mer of  this"  year,  (1788),  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  he  visited 
Cheltenham.    The  effect  was  seem- 
ingly beneficial  ;  but  soon  after,  on  his 
return  to  Kew,  his  disorder  grew  worse, 
and  from  the  mysterious  rumours  which 
began  to  circulate,  the  truth  was  soon 
suspected.    A  drawing-room,  held  to 
counteract  these  alarming  impressions, 
seems  rather  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
confirming  them,  and  precipitating  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  hi*  deport- 
ment was  such  as  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference of  mental  derangement ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  attending  him  in  his  closet 
immediately  after,  found  the  symptoms 
of  this  malady  more  strongly  marked. 
**  It  is  supposed,"  says  the  Whig  his- 
torian of  Geo.  IV.  "that  this  was  the 
third  manifestation  of  the  same  infir- 
mity, since  his  illness  in  1 765." 

He  went  next  day  to  Windsor 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  Parliament  had  been 
prorogued  to  November.  The  Prince 
and  the  Duke  of  York  took  up  their 
abode  at  Windsor;  and  the  Prince, 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Queen,  &c.  trans- 
acted the  King's  private  affairs.  Mr. 
Moore  has  expressed,  in  his  glowing 
language,  the  interest  of  this  anxious 
event  among  those  who  had  any  thing 
to  fear  or  hope.  To  some,  the  king's 
natural  robustness  had  seemed  a  le:ise 
of  coutinued  power  ;  some  looked  with 
fear  on  the  supposed  liberalism  and 

Krofligacy  of  the  Prince  ;  on  the  other 
and,  there  were  those  who  (to  use 
Mr.  Moore's  expression)  thou^lit  **the 
happy  millennium  of  \Vhiggi«mn  was 
come  at  last.  The  first  impression 
produced  on  those  about  the  king,  was 
that  of  immediate  danger.  The  symp- 
toms were  alarming  enough  to  paralyse 
for  a  moment  all  but  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humunitv,  and  the  fever  of  ex- 
pectation. Both  parties  stood  in  sua- 
peose,  uncertain  how  nature  might  in  a 
iewhouts  decide  their  hopes  and  fears. 
During  this  period  of  agitation,  a 
lew  letters  preserved  by  Mr.-Mworc, 
Vol.  IX. 


shew  the  place  which  Sheridan  held  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince,  while  they 
also  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  critical 
state  of  the  case.  In  one  of the*e  let- 
ters to  Sheridan,  from  Admiral  Payne, 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the 
Prince,  a  sentence  strongly  shews  the 
real  apprehension  of  the  moment : 

**  The  Duke  of  York,  who  is  looking 
over  me,  and  is  ju*t  come  out  of  the  king's 
room,  bid*  me  add  that  his  Majesty's  situ- 
ation is  every  moment  becoming  worse 
and  worse ;  his  pulse  is  weaker  and 
weaker.  The  Prince  bus  desired  Dr. 
Warren  to  write  an  account  of  him,  which 
he  is  now  doing.  HiB  letter  says,  if  an 
amen  lm<  nt  docs  not  take  place  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  impossible  for  the  king 
to  support  it.  He  adds  to  me,  that  he 
will  answer  for  his  never  living  to  be  de- 
clared a  lunatic." 

On  the  next  day  the  danger  appre- 
hended seems  to  have  passed.  The 
result  of  the  medicinal  resources  which 
had  been  tried,  and  of  a  profound  sleep, 
had  been  to  remove  the  fatal  symp> 
toms  ;  but  though  the  fever  was  abated, 
the  signs  of  insanity  continued  with 
equal  violence.    The  work  of  plct  and 
counter  plot  presently  began,  and  both 
parties  were  equally  alert  and  equally 
disinterested.    The  scale  of  this  me- 
moir does  not  admit  of  an  expanded 
view  of  proceedings,  which  have  in 
them  no  historical  importance.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  short 
struggle,  is  the  exhibition  of  character 
which  it  otters  in  the  respective  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Fox  ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  with  his  usual  impetuosity  of 
judgment,  asserted  the  extreme  posi- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  express 
right  to  assume  "  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty,'' &c.     An  error  which  gave 
an  immediate  and  decisive  advantage 
to  Mr  Pitt,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the   oversight   of  an   opponent,  did 
not  fail  to  magnify  the  effect  of  his 
error,  by  occupying  the  popular  ground 
he  hurl  relinquished,  and  maintaining 
a  doctrine  which  fell  as  far  into  the 
opposite  extreme.    The  doctrines  of 
either  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
any  value  otherwise  than  as  the  wea- 
pons of  the  moment  in  the  contest  for 
power.    To  state  the  particulars  of 
this  inanceuvre,  is  not  to  our  purpose. 
The  appointment  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Regency  was  regarded 

CI*  9f  ~ 

by  all  parties  as  a  matter  of  consent. 
The  contest  was  partly  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but  chieiiy  as  to  the  authorities 
with  which  he  *i<ts   to  be  invested. 

2  y 
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While  the  Whigs  would  have  conceded 
the  full  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and, 
doubtless,  clutched  in  expectation  the 
sceptre,  which  they  would  have  de- 
based to  their  purposes,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
for  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Regent 
to  the  mere  necessities  of  the  public 
business.  He  thus  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple, which,  though  the  wisest  under 
the  circumstances,  could  not  yet  fail  to 
gall  the  spirit  of  the  Prince,  who  saw 
something  derogatory  in  restrictions 
which  he  felt  to  savor  of  distrust,  and 
which  his  Whig  friends  considered  un- 
constitutional. Many  of  the  letters  and 
papers  on  the  Prince's  part,  were  on 
this  occasion  from  the  pen  of  Sheridan; 
and  ther?  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
every  act  he  was  a  principal  and  con- 
fidential adviser.  In  the  parliHrnentary 
discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise,  he 
also  took  an  active,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, efficient  part.  The  real  feel- 
ings of  the  Prince  were  expressed  by 
the  siucere  high  mind  of  Burke,  who, 
less  fitted  by  genius  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  party,  was  the  best  adapted  organ 
for  the  true  expression  of  those  senti- 
ments, which  ought  to  be  those  of 
a  prince.  An  able  letter  was  drawn 
forth  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  his  plan  of  a  Regency,  ac- 
companied by  restrictions,  which  ap- 
peared to  some  of  the  Prince's  friends 
to  amount  to  an  insult,  and  to  some  a 
dangerous  assault  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

*'  Among  the  appointments  named, 
in  contemplation  of  a  regency,"  writes 
Mr.  Moore,  **  the  place  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan." But  from  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  he  felt  a  strong  doubt  as 
to  those  arrangements  being  effected, 
and  refused  to  trouble  himself  so  far  as 
to  examine  the  plan  of  the  apartments 
which  he  should  have  to  occupy  in 
Somerset-house. 

The  physicians  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  the  king's  recovery,  when  for- 
tunately for  the  nation,  a  new  method 
of  treatment  was  resorted  to  by  the 
skill  and  courage  of  Dr.  Willis,  who 
stood  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  medi- 
cal attendants.  His  confidence  was 
rewarded  with  success ;  and  as  the 
Whigs  were  confidently  approaching 
the  object  of  their  expectations,  they 
were  shocked  by  intimations  which 
they  strenuously  repelled,  because  they 
strongly  disliked  them.  How  far  Sheri- 
dan may  have  participated  in  a  feeling 
so  much  in  accordance  with  human 
nature,  wt  caunot  pretend  to  say,  but 
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he  had  the  good  taste  at  least  to  ex- 
hibit a  nobler  feeling.  When,  the 
news  of  the  king's  convalescence  was 
brought  to  his  house  : — 

"  There  were  present,  besides  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  his  sister,  Tickell,  who,  on 
the  change  of  administration,  was  to  have 
been  immediately  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment— Joseph  Richardson,  who  was  to 
have  had  Tickell'*  place  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Stamp-office — Mr.  Reid,  and  some 
others.  Not  one  of  the  company  but  had 
cherished  expectations  from  the  approach- 
ing change — not  one  of  them,  however, 
had  lost  so  much  as  Mr.  Sheridan.  With 
his  wonted  equanimity  he  announced  the 
sudden  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  looking 
round  him  cheerfully,  as  he  rilled  a  large 
plass,  said — *  Let  us  join  in  driuking  his 
Majesty's  speedy  recovery.'" 

Mr.  Moore  preserves  some  of  the 
letters  written  by  Sheridan  on  this 
occasion.  One  is  to  the  Queen,  pend- 
ing the  question — the  other  to  the 
King  immediately  after  his  recovery. 
They  exhibit  the  weight  of  Sheridan's 
judgments  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Prince,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  go 
to  justify  it.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
repeating  ourselves,  when  we  add  that 
the  place  of  Sheridan  was  peculiar.  It 
is  evident,  that  both  friendship  and 
the  disinterested  feeling  which  actu- 
ates every  high  mind  in  delicate  and 
difficult  duties,  had  at  least  a  strong 
share  in  the  whole  of  Sheridan's  con- 
duct. To  say  more  would  be  extrava- 
gant. There  is  a  portion  of  self- 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  every  public 
man,  who  is  qualified  for  the  manage- 
ment of  nice  and  difficult  affairs. 
Where  there  is  the  temptation  of  pros- 
pective advantage,  in  whatever  degree, 
the  most  disinterested  affections  may 
give  the  first  impulse  to  action,  yet  such 
is  our  mingled  nature,  that  those  self- 
considerations,  which  are  never  far  off; 
will  throw  theirside-gleams  on  the  purest 
course  as  it  proceeds,  and  alloy  what 
begins  in  virtue  with  no  small  portion 
of  prudence  at  least,  if  not  of  a  more 
debasing  mixture. 

We  have  mentioned  Sheridan's  love 
of  the  practical  species  of  jest,  and 
noticed  the  specimens  which  are  found 
in  most  of  the  more  detailed  memoirs 
of  himself,  and  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  habits  of  intimacy.  He  was 
also  diligent  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
squibs  and  crackers  of  epigram  and 
pasquinade,  in  which  Tickel  was  his 
common  associate.  Of  these  Mr. 
Moore  gives  a  good  specimen — too 
long  to  be  transferred,  to  our  column*. 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  wit  is 
of  that  personal  kind  w  hich  cannot  sur- 
vive the  person  it  is  meant  for.  Their 
mode  of  composition,  in  this  instance, 
seems  to  have  been,  to  keep  on  the 
table  a  string  of  stanzas,  loosely  strung 
together,  to  which  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany seem  to  have  contributed,  as  wit 
or  malice  gave  occasion. 

*»  There  i9,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  ap- 
pended to  one  of  Sheridan's  copies  of 
them  a  long  list,  (like  a  table  of  proscrip- 
tion,) containing  a  table  of  other  names 
marked  out  for  the  same  fate ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  specimen,  that 
some  of  them  had  a  very  narrow  escape." 

But  their  wits  had  graver  uses — 
•*  debts,  bonds,  judgments,  writs," 
shared  their  diligence,  and  kept  their 
ingenuity  on  the  rack.  They  were,  as 
Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  "serviceable  to 
each  other  against  duns/'  This  spe- 
cies of  alliance,  Mr.  Moore  traces  in 
various  documents,  some  of  which  also 
prove  the  invincible  spirit  of  gaiety 
which  could  extract  laughing  matter 
from  •  their  perplexities. 

We  should  here  mention  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  father,  which  occurred 
in  August,  1789.  We  need  not  detail 
particulars  which  now  have  little  inte- 
rest, more  than  they  derive  from  the 
testimony  they  offer  of  Mr.  Sheridan's 
amiable  feeling,  which  the  occasion 
called  strongly  and  honourably  forth. 

The  next  topic  which,  could  we  af- 
ford it,  we  should  be  tempted  to  notice 
at  considerable  length,  is  the  French 
revolution,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  justly  in  a  few  words.  It  is  not, 
however,  required.  Unlike  some  other 
topics  of  its  day,  it  still  holds  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  public  mind.  It  oc- 
cupies as  yet  a  broad  space  in  modern 
history,  and  even  holds  its  place  in  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  party.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  our  own 
time  have  also  given  its  history  in  a 
brief  and  popular  form.  And  lastly,  the 
biographer  of  Sheridan  has  little  com- 
parative concern  with  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves 
as  clear  as  we  may  from  this  vast 
subject.  A  few  of  its  consequences  may 
find  their  place  as  we  advance  in  our 
task  ;  but  we  may  here  truce  out  its 
immediate  influences  on  parties  and 
persons,  as  connected  with  our  proper 
subject.  As  revolutionary  principles 
had  been  already  in  possession  of  a 
party  in  England,  of  which  Mr.  Fox 
may  (for  brevity  sake)  be  named  as  the 
ostensible  representative,  it  might  be 


inferred  that  a  strong  sympathy  would 
naturally  be  excited,  with  public  move- 
ments, iu  such  near  viciuity  with  Eng- 
land, which  seemed  to  be  no  more 
than  the  practical  working  out  of  Whig 
maxims.    Neither  were  the  first  decla- 
rations of  the  French  democracy  of  a 
nature  to  alarm  the  constitutional  feel- 
ings of  the  many  on  either  side.  The 
language  of  the  bill  of  rights  was  spe- 
cious   and    even    moderate ;  there 
seemed  even  to  be  a  consent  of  feeling 
between  the  King  and  the  people  ;  nor 
could  it  be  anticipated  to  what  frantic 
extremes  the  passions  and  imagination 
of  the  people  were  to  be  worked  up  in 
the  progress  of  events.    It  required 
a  power  of  reason,  and  an  extent 
of  knowledge  which  one  mind  in  mil- 
lions does  not  possess  to  conceive  the 
inflammatory  progress  of  popular  ex- 
citement into  fanaticism,  when  tried  on 
so  large  and  so  continued  a  scale.  We 
say  this,  because  it  is  the  true  justifica- 
tion of  those  who,  like  Sheridan,  not 
being  himself  a  political  enthusiast, 
spoke  and  acted  with   his  party  in 
countenance  of  these  principles,  and  in 
opposition  to  those  who  were  rather 
influenced  by  the  crimes  of  France  and 
the  danger  of  England,  than  by  party 
feeling.     Having  said  so  much,  we 
must  add  that  Sheridan  was  zealous  in 
professing  his  approbation  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  in  the  suppoit  of  their  party. 
Mr.  Moore  observes  that  the  extreme 
opinions  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise,  showed  themselves  not  as  might 
be  expected  between  the  government 
and  popular  parties, .  but  that  they 
44  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  latter  body."    This  might 
be  supposed  from  the  close  and  vital 
questions  which  then  arose  ;  they  were 
such  as  to  make  the  honest  and  the 
true  principled  shake  off  the  lesser  ties 
of  party  engagement,  and  act  on  the 
ground  of  the  emergency  alone.  Such 
was  the  spirit  and  the  conduct  of 
Burke.     This  hi^h-minded  and  chi- 
valric  spirit,  alarmed  for  England,  and 
deeply  impressed  with  the  true  antici- 
pations   of   his    far-seeing  intellect, 
nobly  dared  to  step  out  from  the  ranl.s 
of  his  Whig  friends — 

"  From  midst  them  forth  he  passed 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  hciuttaincd 

Superior." 

In  defiance  of  the  malice  of  the 
sm:»ll,  and  the  resentment  of  the  high, 
and,  of  a  calumnious  spirit,  which  has  ne- 
ver since  ceased  from  throwing  its  filth 
upon"  his  tomb,  he  wrote  and  spoke 
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his  opinions,  and  while  they  produced 
on  the  British  nation  an  effect  (we 
belie\e)  quite  unparalleled,  they  oc- 
casioned an  unworthy  combination 
of  his  own  friend*  to  biing  him  into 
discredit  with  his  party.  Our  own 
opinion,  formed  on  a  deliberate  review 
ot  the  various  at  itement*  of  the  Whig 
historians,  and  our  sense  of  justice, 
will  n  >t  allow  us  to  acquit  Sheridan  of 
bis  part  in  the  by-play  of  party  which 
transferred  Mr.  Burke  to  the  parry  to 
whom  he  should  by  nature  have  be- 
longed. We  cm n not  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  which  would  fir,d  reasons  in 
Mr.  Burke's  jealousy  of  Sheridan;  the 
notion  is  not  supported  hy  the  facts  or 
by  any  thing  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Burke.  We  admit  that  t  .is  irreat  mans 
mind  may  have  been  rendered  aerid 
by  many  failures  in  hi*  great  political 
struggles  for  the  public  good,  and  he 
must  have  been  embittered  to  sec  the 
prevalency  of  party  motions  over  public 
motives.  We  are  even  not  unwilling 
to  admit  there  was  something  to  irritate 
in  feeling  himself  "  passed  in  the  race" 
by  an  eloquent  Fanatic,  and  a  finessing 
Partisan;  yet  he  was  unfairly  and  un- 
generously treated,  and  acted  on  mo- 
tives to  which  such  considerations  w  ere 
as  nothing.  Sheridan,  whom  it  f;>rms 
n»  part  of  our  duty  to  support 
"  through  thick  and  thin,"  was  by  na- 
ture jealous  and  full  of  little  exclusive 
finesse  in  preserving  hi*  ascendancy 
about  the  Prince ;  and  Mr.  Moore 
statu  one  plain  instance  of  it  in  re- 
gard to  Burke. 

Ths  breach  which  took  place  on 
French  politic*  between  Burke  and 
Fox,  was  strip  >sed  to  he  hurried  on  bv 
the  indiscretion  of  Sheridan,  with 
whom  Mr.  Burke  first  had  a  distgree- 
ment  on  the  subject.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, we  think  that  Sheridan  did  no 
more  than  reply  to  change*,  which  he 
knew  to  he  directed  against  himself  hy 
Mr.  Burke.  The  whole  was,  in  fact,  a 
conspiracy  to  prevent  Mr.  Burke  from 
being  heanl,  ami  consisted  of  calls  of 


44  question,"  motions  for  adjournment, 
and  most  disorderly  calls  to  order, 
until  zeal  was  enflaraed  into  a  natural 
but  vindictive  sense  of  wrong  received 
from  friendly  hands.  Mr.  Sheridan's 
speech,  t  «f  which  we  cannot  coincide  with 
Mr.  Moore  in  calling  the  part  he  quotes 
"just  and  unanswerable,"  was  replied 
to  bv  Mr.  Burke,  as  anv  person,  of  Mr. 
Burke's  opinions  should  have  re- 
plied to  it.  He  declared  that  *'  hence- 
forth his  honourable  friend  and  he  were 
separated  in  politics."  Amongst  other 
remarks  he  addod — 

"  *  Was  that  a  fair  and  candid  mode  of 
treating  his  arguments?  or  was  it  what 
he  ought  to  have  expected  in  the  moment 
of  departed  friendship  f  On  the  con- 
trary, was  it  nut  evident  that  the  hon, 
gentleman  had  made  a  sacrifice  of  his 
friendship,  for  the  Bake  of  catching  some 
momentary  popularity?  If  the  fact  were 
such,  even  greatly  at*  he  should  continue 
to  admire  the  hon.  gentleman's  talents,  be 
must  tell  him  that  his  argument  was 
chiefly  an  argument  ad  invidiam,  and  all 
the  applause  for  which  he  could  hope 
from  elulis  was  scarcely  worth  the  sacri- 
fice which  he  had  chosen  to  make  for  so 
insignificant  an  acquisition.' " 

An  effort  was  made  to  reconcile 
these  distinguished  men — but  it  failed. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  Sheridan  was  re- 
elected for  Staff*. rd.  Were  we  not 
obliged  to  precipitate  our  progress  in 
order  to  conclude  this  memoir  within  a 
reasonable  limit,  we  should  here  avail 
ourselves  of  some  interesting  letters 
from  Mrs.  Sheridan,  stronglv  illustra- 
tive of  the  affectionate  and  amiable 
character  of  that  most  superior  woman, 
which  passed  on  the  occasion.  We 
shall  also  resist  the  temptation  to  enter 
into  the  remaining  particulars  of  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
Whig  friends.* 

This  year  (1791)  a  question  of  seme 
delicacy  arose  between  the  Prince  anil 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  Mr.  Moore 


*  Any  notice  of  this  deeply  affecting  incident,  should  necessarily  t  ike  more  room 
than  we  have  at  our  command.  We  cannot  pass  on  without  a  few  additional  re- 
marks. Mr.  Burke's  conduct  through  the  whole  of  a  series  of  the  most  exanperating 
provocations,  exhibits  nothing  of  the  rancorous  qualities  which  his  Whig  critics  serin 
fon<l  of  taking  everv  occasion  to  impute  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  hard 
to  re*i»t  the  impttience  raised  hy  the  obviously  concerted  interruptions  of  his  pre- 
tended friends,  the  whole  scene  derives  much  of  its  solemn  pathos  from  the  ean.«t, 
affect  in  it.  and  almost  sublime  deportment  and  language  of  Burke.  The  best  defence 
for  Mr.  K«»x,  is  that  wlueb  resolves  hi*  conduct  into  the  expediency  of  the  occasion. 
He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  formal  separation  from  hi*  party,  of  one  whose  real  prin- 
ciples were  opposed  to  it,  in  the  stage  of  opinion  to  which  it  had  now  arrived.  But 
this  oppoaitiou  of  principle  was  from  the  change  of  the  party,  and  not  of  Mr. 
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conjectures  upon  strong  grounds,  to  have 
involved  questions  as  to  the  succession 
to  tbe  crown,  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curred on  the  same  subject  in  1 787. 
On  this  occasion  Sheridan  had  the 
honor  to  he  confidential)}  consulted  by 
the  Prince. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  brightest 
period  of  his  apparent  prosperity, 
Sheridan  was  struck  by  the  heaviest 
affliction  incidental  to  mortal  man,  in 
tbe  death  of  his  admirable  and  exem- 
plary wife,  whose  simple  and  sublime 
panegyric,  Mr.  Moore  has,  with  great 
good  tasle  and  right  feeling,  written  in 
a  brief  epitome  of  her  actions.  Mr. 
Moore,  having  first  observed  that  tbe 
devoted  affection  of  all  her  hu.-djaud's 
family  showed  that  "  while  her  beauty 
and  music  enchanted  the  world,  she  had 
charm*  more  intrinsic  and  lasting  fur 
those  who  came  nearer  to  her,"  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  strenuous  and  de- 
voted zeal  with  which  she  followed  her 
husband  through  all  his  various  pur- 
suits. 

"  As  the  wife  of  the  dramatist  and 
.manager,  we  rind  her  calculating  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  house,  assisting  in  the  adap- 
tation  of  her  husband's  opera,  and  reading 
over  the  plays  sent  in  by  dramatic  can- 
didates. As  the  wife  of  the  senator  and 
orator,  we  see  her,  with  no  less  zeal, 
making  extracts  from  state-papers,  and 
copying  out  ponderous  pamphlets — en- 
tering with  all  her  heart  and  suul  into 
the  details  of  elections,  and  endeavouring 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  tunds. 
The  affectionate  and  sensible  care  with 
which  she  watched  over,  not  only  her 
own  children,  but  those  which  her  be- 
loved sister,  Mrs.  Tickell,  confided  to 
her,  in  dying,  gives  the  finish  to  this  pic- 
ture of  domestic  usefulness.  When  it  is 
recollected,  too,  that  the  person  thus 
homelily  employed  was  gifted  with  every 
charm  that  could  adorn  nnd  delight  so- 
ciety, it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  any  where  a  more  perfect  example  of 
that  happy  mixture  of  utility  and  orna- 
ment, in  which  all  that  is  prized  by  the 
husband  and  the  lover  combines,  nnd 
which  renders  woman  what  the  Sacred 
Fire  was  to  the  Parsees — not  only  an 
object  of  adoration  on  their  altars,  but  a 
source  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  their 
hearths." 

In  the  retrospect  of  biography  and 
historv,  when  we  look  back  on  the 

0 

event*  of  a  generation,  these  domestic 
calamities  which  full  upon  the  heart 
with  a  power  that  often  blights  and 
withers  the  rest  of  life,  lose  much  of 


their  iraprcssiveness ;  they  are  too 
much  the  common  course  of  nature  to 
attract  serious  notice  afar  off,  when 
they  melt  into  the  mu>s  of  forgotten 
things.  The  intervals  of  the  longest 
life  seem  shrunk  into  a  few  brief  pages 
of  the  book,  and  it  seems  a  little  thing 
when  all  are  gone  down  into  the  silent 
city  of  death,  that  one  has  departed  a 
few  chapters  before  the  other.  The 
common  sympathies  uf  mankind  are 
more  easily  awakened  by  those  inci- 
dents of  lortune  on  which  man's  feel* 
ings  are  habitually  alert  ;  the  bank- 
ruptcy in  fortune,  under  which  a  brave 
man  smiles  and  rallies  to  fresh  exertion, 
will  be  more  strongly  met  by  the 
reader's  sympathy  than  the  bereavement 
which  throws  a  long  wake  of  desolation 
upon  our  years.  Vet  had  it  been  in 
our  power  to  detail  at  h  ngth  the  affect- 
ing incidents  of  the  life,  decline,  and 
departure  of  this  i»i»ted  and  excellent 
woman,  we  should  little  doubt  to  com- 
municate an  impression  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  feeling,  though  it  may 
to  many  s<  ern  faneiiul  to  sa\,  that  in 
losing  her,  Sheridan's  life  s<  emed  aban- 
doned by  its  better  genius.  Till  now, 
he  was  watched  over  by  a  tender  and 
devoted  spirit,  moie  pure,  upright,  and 
provident  that  himself.  Till  now  there 
was  a  delicate  but  salutary  constraint 
on  the  aberrations  of  eccentric  im- 
pulse, lie  was  but  a  child  in  the 
whirl  of  social  dissipation  ;  but  this 
gentle  and  meek  angel  of  his  belter 
days,  threw  over  bis  heart  the  chain  of 
the  be-t  affections,  and  kept  him  from 
the  extremes  to  which  his  character 
ami  course  ever  tended. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  had 
been  for  some  time  giving  way  ;  but 
h»r  la«»t  illness  originated  in  a  cold, 
taken  the  year  before.  It  seems  to 
have  been  consumptive.  She  was  at 
the  time  near  her  confinement ;  and  it 
was  trusted  that  this  event  would  re- 
lieve her  from  the  previous  complaint. 
The  hope  wus  vain,  and  the  affecting 
circumstances  of  her  death  arc  men- 
tioned at  length  in  a  letter  from  a  female 
friend  who  was  present  during  the 
whole  tr,  ing  scene.  It  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  abridge  it,  and  wecannot 
give  it  entire.  From  it  we  learn  that 
poor  Sheridan  omitted  no  affectionate 
care  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  fitting 
up  ni^ht  nfter  night  by  be:  death-bed. 
On  the  night  of  her  death,  about  lour 
in  the  morning,  her  friends,  who  sat  at 
her  bed-side,  perceived  alarming  symp- 
toms aud  scot  for  her  physician,  Dr. 
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Bain  *  On  his  arrival  she  begged  of 
her  husband  and  friend  to  leave  the 
room,  and  desiring  him  to  lock  the 
door  after  them,  she  said  to  Dr.  Bain — 

**  You  have  never  deceived  me  ;  tell 
me  trulv,  shall  I  live  over  this  night  ?" 

He  immediately  felt  her  pulse,  and, 
finding  she  was  dying,  answered — 

"  I  recommend  you  to  take  some 
laudanum." 

Upon  which  she  replied, 

"  I  understand  you— then  give  it  to 
me." 

"She  desired,  however,  to  see  her 
friends  before  she  took  it,  of  whom 
she  took  a  very  affecting  leave."  She- 
ridan, we  learn  from  the  letter  of  her 
friend,  "behaved  most  wonderfully, 
though  his  heart  was  breaking  ;  and  at 
times  his  feelings  were  so  v i,  lent,  that 
I  feared  he  would  have  been  quite  un- 
governable at  the  last.  Yet  he  sum- 
moned up  courage  enough  to  kneel  by 
the  bed-side  tilfhe  felt  "the  la>t  pulse 
of  expiring  excellence,  and  theu  with- 
drew. She  died  at  five  in  the  morning, 
on  the  28th  of  June."f 

After  many  changes  we  find  him  in 
the  autumn  of  171)2,  endeavouring  to 
establish  himself  at  VVanstead.  We 
cannot  afford  to  dwell  on  the  detail  of 
this  portion  of  history.  Neither  shall 
we  now  detain  the  reader  by  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  death  of  his  little 
daughter,  which,  although  the  child 
was  naturally  very  delicate,  seems  to 
have  been  unexpected.  It  occurred 
rather  suddenly,  and  affected  Sheridan 
with  peculiar  severity. 

These  afflicting  events,  together  with 
the  encreasing  embarrassment  of  his 
theatrical  aftairs,  had  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  Sheridan  entirely  from 
public  affairs  during  this  season. 

To  other  causes  of  embanassmcnt 
may  be  added  a  most  profuse  and 
wasteful  style  of  living,  which  now 
encreased  much  by  the  loss  of  the 
presiding  prudence  and  cure  of  Mis. 
Sheridan.  He  was  at  this  time  main- 
taining three  establishments  under  cir- 
cumstances which  required  i he  utmost 
prudence  to  ward  oft"  the  ruin  of  his  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  indeed  apparent,  in  a  multitude 
of  minute  particulars,  necessarily  ex- 
cluded here,  that  the  absence  of  the 
more  sduttry  constraints  of  domestic 
engagement,  together  with   the  en- 


grossing and  stirring  excitements  of 
business,  must  have  combined  with  the 
natural  infirmities  of  his  character, 
both  to  encrcase  the  entanglement  of 
his  affairs  and  to  foster  the  ill  habits 
from  which  he  was  never  free,  and 
which  the  decline  uf  life  tends  to  ag- 
gravate. 

In  generalizing  it  is  difficult  to 
retain  the  distinctness  of  character  ; 
the  peculiarities  of  Sheridan  best  ap- 
pear in  numerous  anecdotes  of  which 
the  spirit  evaporates  in  description. 
Wit  never  sits  for  its  portrait.  The 
indolence  that  can  take  its  ease  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  aud  the  in- 
finite resource  that  could  avert  the 
consequences  of  the  most  serious  im- 
prudence have  not  many  parallels  in 
common  life,  to  make  their  combination 
intelligible.    In  Kelly's  reminiscences 
many  of  our  readers   may  recollect 
the  mixture  of  improvidence  and  dex- 
terity which  constantly  involved  or 
occasionally  extricated  him  from  the 
most  trying  emergencies.    His  powers 
of  persuasion  seem  to  have  produced 
effects  that  sound  very  like  fiction  now. 
His  tongue  seems  to  have  had  a  gift 
far  beyond  the  well-known  magic  of 
the  blarney-stone— whether  its  fascina- 
tion was  exerted  to  w  heedle  the  Duke 
of  #  •  #  out  of  his  blade-bone  of  mutton, 
or  to  thaw  the  cautious  formality  of 
Morland's  banking-house  into  an  ad- 
vance of  three  thousand  pounds.  We 
pass  many  well-known  anecdotes,  for 
which  our  limits  afford  no  space,  to 
mention  a  specimen  of  his  wayward 
indolence  and  persuasive  eccentricity, 
which  we  shall  extract  in  the  word*  of 
Mr.  Moore : — 

"  The  death  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
which  took  place  this  year,  was  frit  as 
strongly  by  Sheridan  as  any  thing  can  be 
felt,  by  those  who,  in  the  whirl  of  worldly 
pursuit*,  revolve  too  rapidly  round  Stdf, 
to  let  any  thing  rest  long  upon  tloir  sur- 
face. With  a  fidelity  to  his  old  hr.bits  of 
unpunctuality,  at  which  the  shade  of 
Richardson  mi^ht  have  6miled,  he  arrived 
too  late  at  Bagshot  for  the  fum-rd  of  bis 
friend,  but  sntceeded  in  persuahiug  the 
good-natured  clergyman  to  perform  the 
ceremony  over  again.  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
a  gentleman,  whose  love  of  good-fellow- 
ship and  wit  has  made  him  the  welcome 
associate  of  some  of  the  brightest  men  of 


•  "  Then  a  very  young  man,  whose  friendship  with  Sheridan  began 
mournful  duty  to  his  wife,  and  only  ended  with  the  performance  of  the  - 
choly  office  for  himself."—  Moore. 

f  From  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Moore. 
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his  day,  was  one  of  the  assistants  at  this 
singular  scene,  and  also  joined  in  the 
party  at  the  inn  at  Bedfont  afterwards, 
where  Sheridan,  it  is  said,  drained  the 
'  Cup  of  Memory*  to  his  friend,  till  ho 
found  oblivion  at  the  bottom. " 

Mr.  Moore  has  given  us  from  among 
his  papers  a  collection  of  memoranda 
of  various  large  bets,  from  a  hundred 
to  five  hundred  guineas  on  various  oc- 
casions unimportant  enough  to  show  a 
strong  turn  for  this  species  of  gambling. 
We  should  also  infer  from  other  circum- 
stance*, that  these  ruinous  transactions 
had  to  some  extent  their  source  in  a 
folly,  perhaps  still  more  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences to  Sheridan — that  of  habitual 
intoxication.  Mr.  Moore  has,  with  a 
tact  that  never  deserts  him,  parsed 
over  this  infirmity  in  the  life  of  his 
friend  and  brother  wit.  We  lament 
much  that  we  cannot  follow  his  ex- 
ample, for  reasons  good  and  sufficient, 
which,  when  we  shall  have  concluded 
our  sketch,  will  not  require  to  be  spe- 
cified to  our  intelligent  reader.  One 
may  be  sufficient  here,  that  in  truth 
the  infatuation  which  seems  to  grow 
from  stage  to  stage  over  the  closing 
periods  of  Sheridan's  career,  is  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood.  But  with- 
out being  the  apologists  of  any  vice 
we  shall  once  for  all  premise  the  more 
lenient  aspect  in  which  we  desire  to 
exhibit  Sheridan's  infirmity,  if  we  must 
not  rather  call  it  misfortune.  In  the 
present  day,  when  temperance  has 
become  a  public  virtue,  it  requires  so 
much  of  a  depraved  propensity  to  vio- 
late what  seems  to  be  the  conventional 
decorum  of  the  world,  that  the  man 
who  frequently  exceeds  to  the  same 
ruinous  extent  is  looked  on  with  con- 
tempt and  even  dislike.  We  have, 
however,  in  our  last  number,  described 
a  very  different  state  of  society.  If  it 
were  still  the  fashion  to  drink  beyond 
the  limits  of  sobriety,  and  a  reproach 
to  fly  the  M  circean  draught so  that 
the  term  ••  good-fellow"  and  "  bed- 
fellow" were  terms  of  honor  or  dis- 
grace to  the  jovial  companion,  or  the 
tiincher  from  the  bottle  and  the  flowing 
bowl ;  many  a  temperate  water  drinker 
of  our  time  might  be  as  distinguished 
for  exploits  of  a  different  kind.  But 
Sheridan  was  the  prince  of  the  race  of 
good-fellows ;  high  as  was  his  dra- 
matic fame,  distinguished  as  he  was  by 
the  prestige  of  hi*  brilliant  rhetoric, 
the  fascination  of  his  social  powers 
was  higher  still.  To  be  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  circle  was  hi*  privilege, 
his  distinction:  and  while  >t  lusted. 


his  happiness.  And  every  body  who  lives 
in  the  world  can  recollect  some  one, 
who,  with  far  inferior  powers  to  please, 
has  been  lured  on  from  year  to  year  to 
broken  health  and  spirits,  until  he 
lingers  on  the  shadow  of  what  he  was, 
repeating  tales  that  have  lost  their 
flavor  ;  and  draw  in?  on  a  wretched 
excitement  for  a  faded  wit,  or  for  a  sad 
rclirf  from  the  tedium  of  disease  and 
intellectual  torpor.  We  have  thus 
early  pointed  out  this  cause  long  be- 
fore it  becomes  prominent  amottg  the 
distinct  features  of  Sheridan's  history, 
because  we  think  it  began  long  before 
to  be  a  determining  influence  in  his 
actions  and  fortunes,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  be  received  as  a  feature  in 
the  portrait  from  which  some  of  its 
expression  is  derived  ;  though,  like 
every  line  of  portraiture,  it  dcepen3 
and  strengthens  with  the  advance  of 
age.  Kelly  mentions  among  many 
characteristic  stories  of  Sheridan,  one 
very  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  fatal  infirmity  entered 
into  the  texture  of  his  life. 

Sheridan  desired  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence of  the  King,  on  some  point  con- 
cerning Drury-lane,  and  mentioned  it 
to  the  Prince,  who  offered  to  take  him 
to  Windsor.  For  this  purpose  an  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  the  next  day 
nut  one.  Sheridan  requested  a  bed  at 
Kelly's  house,  that  he  might  be  near 
Carleton  house.  The  rest  of  the  story 
honest  Michael  shall  tell  himself.  » I 
had  no  bed  to  offer  him  but  my  own, 
which  I  ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness 
for  him  ;  and  he,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
A.  Ward,  came  to  dinner.  Amongst 
other  things  at  table,  there  was  a  roast 
neck  of  mutton,  which  went  away  un- 
touched. As  the  servant  was  taking  it 
out,  I  observed — '  there  goes  a  dinner 
fit  for  a  king.'  The  next  morning  I 
went  out  of  town  on  purpose  to  accom- 
modate him  with  my  bed,  and  got  home 
again  about  four  iu  the  afternoon  next 
day,  when  I  was  told  by  my  servant 
that  Mr.  S.  was  still  fast  asleep — that 
he  hud  been  sent  for  several  times  from 
Carleton  house,  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  get  up.  It  appears,  that 
in  about  an  hour  after  I  had  quitted  town 
he  called  at  the  saloon,  and  told  my  ser- 
vant maid,  that  '  he  knew  she  had  a 
dinner  fit  for  a  kin^r  in  the  house,  a 
cold  roast  neck  of  mutton,'  and  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  wine  ?  She  told 
him,  that  there  were,  in  a  closet,  five 
bottles  of  port,  two  of  madeira,  and  one 
of  brandy,  the  whole  of  which  I  found 
that  he,  KichanUon.  and  Ward,  af- 
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ter  eating  the  neck  of  mutton  for  din- 
ner, had  consumed  ;  on  hearing  this,  it 
was  easy  to  account  for  his  drowsiness 
in  the  morning.  He  was  nut  abl*  to 
raise  his  head  from  the  pillow,  nor  did 
he  got  out  of  bed  until  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  he  had  some  dinner." 
Such  was  the  habit  which  neutralized 
splendid  talent*,  rendered  unavailable 
the  friendship  of  the  hii.'h  uiid  the  no- 
ble, and  by  degrees  caused  an  invisible 
but  effective  separation  in  feeling  be- 
tween its  victim  and  his  belter  and 
more  refined  associates. 

Indolent  and  procrastinating  by  tem- 
perament, it  may  be  seen  how  fatally 
this  dreadful  want  (for  such  it  ever  be- 
comes) harmonized  w  ith  tluse  native  de- 
fects. And  when  in  his  old  aire  frn  nds 
are  accused  of  neglect,  it  i.»  l.ut  equi- 
table to  recollect  how  little  can  be 
done  for  one  who,  as  honest  Michael 
says,  ''is  no  body's  enemy  but  his  own." 
We  shall  have  to  return  to  these  re- 
flections ere  long,  when  their  applica- 
tion becomes  more  imperatively  a  por- 
tion of  our  task.  But  the  brilliant 
noon  of  Sheridan  was  not  yet  run, 
ulthough  historic  justice  and  the  se- 
verer analysis  of  religious  or  moral 
observation,  will  find  little  to  dwell 
on  with  complacency.  His  powers 
were  yet  in  their  unabated  vi^or.  His 
path  was  yet  among  the  high  and  the 
proud  ;  fascination  dwelt  on  his  voice, 
and  influence  followed  his  preeminent 
tact  and  sagacity.  Had  he  but  pru- 
dence for  his  guide — could  he  but 
command  himself,  there  lay  before 
him  a  straight,  and  we  might  almost 
add,  sure  p  ith  to  all  that  human  ambi- 
tion looks  for. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  he  was  again 
married,  to  Miss  Esther  Jane  O^'le, 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 
Her  fortune  being  X5000,  he  added 
£15,000  more  to  it  by  the  sale  of 
shares  of  Drury-lane,  and  investing  the 
whole  in  land,  settled  it  upon  the 
lady.  The  trustees  to  this  marriage 
were  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Whitbread. 
He  was  thus  at  forty-four  united  with 
"a  young  and  accomplished  girl,  ar- 
dently devoted  to  him." — (Aluorc.) 

This  year  also  was  productive  of 
events  which  appear  to  have  had  a 
salutary  influence  on  Sheridan's  mind 
as  well  as  Fox's,  in  somewhat  diminish- 
ing their  visionary  sympathies  with 
revolutionary  France.  The  contagion 
had  seized  a  small  and  unworthy, 
though  as  is  usual  with  lawless  minds, 
alert  portion  nf  the  English  people. 
The  society  of  "the  Friends  of  the 


People"  exhibited  the  effects  t>f  revo- 
lutionary principles,  so  as  to  deter 
some  aud  moderate  the  enthusiasm  of 
others.  The  national  convention  would 
this  year  have  insulted  these  two  emi- 
nent men  by  the  questionable  honor  of 
citizenship,  from  which  they  were  res- 
cued by  the  discretion  of  its  secretary. 
We  have  not  time  to  discuss  the  point, 
but  w  e  agree  w  ith  Mr.  Moore  in  doubt- 
ing that  Mr.  Fox  ever  sincerely  admit- 
ted these  principles.  Reform  was,  as 
it  has  been  since,  a  weapon  of  party  . 
warfare  ;  the  pursuit  insincere,  as  the 
object  a  fiction.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  many  had  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  revolution 
had  soon  received  some  salutary  les- 
sons from  the  development  of  its 
natural  consequences.  The  seemingly 
overcharged  denunciations  of  Mr. 
Burke  began  to  be  verified  with  the 
detailed  truth  of  prophecy,  and  though 
some  persons  were  still  found  inge- 
nious enough  to  separate  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  from  the  realities 
which  were  but  their  too  faithful  con- 
sequences, the  British  public  received 
a  lesson  from  expeiienee,  which  was  of 
material  use  during  the  lonjr  and  truly 
ennobling  struggle  in  which  England 
soon  became  engaged.  A  sound,  na- 
tional feeling  was  the  appropriate  and 
needful  antecedent  to  efforts  of  na- 
tional strength,  wisdom,  valor,  and  suc- 
cess, which  will  dignify  the  name  of 
England  among  the  great  empires  of 
history,  when  the  babble  of  faction 
shall  have  ceased  to  murmur  rouud  the 
base  of  the  hero's  pyramid. 

With  the  history  of  the  war  which 
was  in  1793  declared  against  inhdel 
and  revolutionary  France,  we  are  not 
here  concerned,  and  we  turn  with 
some  reluctance  away  to  pursue  our 
appropriate  subject.  Sheridan's  part 
in  public  affairs,  though  in  general 
highly  honorable  to  him  both  as  an 
orator  and  as  a  man,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  what  Mr.  Moore  terms  the 
guerilla  warfare"  of  a  party  of  which 
Mr.   Fox  was  now  the  leader. 

In  the  session  of  1794,  we  rind  him 
still  discharging  the  duties  of  an  alert 
and  efficient  partizau  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  And  retaining  the  wonted 
supremacy  of  retort  and  repaitee,  but 
little  disturbed  by  the  sarcasms  of  Pitt, 
to  whom  he  was  to  the  last  a  constant 
annoyance. 

It  has  been  our  constant  study,  from 
the  commencement  of  this  memoir,  U> 
avoid,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
being  drawn  into  the  wide  sea  uf  par 
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lilies — a  precaution  for  which  we  can 
only  expect  doe  credit  from  the  reader 
who  is  aware  of  the  principal  part 
which  political  events  should  other- 
wise  hate  engrossed  in  our  column*. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  right  to  guard 
against  the  false  impression  which  the 
unwary  reader  may  receive  from  thin 
course.  Sheridan,  in  whatever  light 
posterity  may  have  reason  to  regard 
him,  was,  in  his  pursuits,  and  in  the 
ostensible  place  which  he  held  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporary  generation, 
an  orator  and  a  politician,  and  received 
at  every  stage  some  impulse  from  the 
proceedings  of  party  and  public  events. 
Mr.  Moore  has  preserved  many  speci- 
mens of  his  speeches,  on  various  occa- 
sions, which  fully  bears  out  the  praise 
which  be  bestows  on  them.  Thev  are, 
for  the  most  part,  terse,  pointed,  and 
vigorous,  tind  occasionally  rising  into 
that  gay  flight  of  mingled  wit,  fancy, 
and  conceit,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
effective  quality  of  Sheridan  as  an 
orator.  We  have,  nevertheless,  in  our 
diligent  perusal  of  these  morccaux* 
found  nothing  which  we  could  venture 
to  extract,  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  his 
genuine  powers,  as  they  appear,  not 
only  in  the  dramatic  works,  but  even 
in  the  comic  stories,  of  which  so  many 
aTe  scattered  in  the  literary  history  of 
his  time. 

At  this  period,  the  party  to  which  he 
had  adhered,  began  to  crumble  away, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  events, 
and  partly  from  the  changes  of  pros- 
pect, which  opened  to  individuals  new 
avenues  to  preferment,  and  shut  up 
old.  Sheridan  was  among  those  who 
adhered  to  his  party,  while  it  can  be 
said  to  have  retained  existence.  In 
the  year  1795,  the  Prince  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
debts,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  half 
a  million,  and  much  against  his  inclina- 
tion consent  to  take  a  wife  selected  by 
his  father.  He  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  ;  and 
the  subject  of  his  debts  soon  followed. 
The  Prince  had  for  some  time  pa*t 
separated  himself  from  the  political  fac- 
tion who  would  have  hurried  him  into 
lengths  beyond  his  duty  and  dignity. 
In  consequence,  his  wishes  met  with 
either  opposition,  or  cold  and  question- 
ing as«ent,  from  those  whose  uames 
have  hitherto  bt  en  mentioned  among 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  his  claims. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  a  consistency  more 
true  than  often  belongs  to  party,  while 
he  dealt  with  severity  on  the  im- 
prudence  and  extravagant-©  of  the 


Prince,  advocated  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Hut  we  hurry  on,  to  the  omission  of 
minor  topics,  to  one  which  mu<t  always, 
however  subtracted  from  by  the  party 
prejudice  which  is  so  ingenious  to 
find  a  wrong  reason  for  every  act,  still 
be  admitted  to  throw  a  bright  redeem- 
ing gleam  over  the  weaknesses  and  the 
political  faults  of  Sheridan.  If  he  was 
carried  far  as  others  into  the  intrigues 
and  duplicities  of  the  courtier  and  the 
partizun,  his  heart  was  always  in  the 
right  place,  and  he  did  not  suffer  the 
narrow  ties  of  party  to  have  the  as- 
cendant over  the  feelings  and  obliga- 
tions of  public  duty.  At  a  time  when 
the  country  was  menaced  with  two 
French  fleets,  an  extensive  or  total 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  English 
seamen,  in  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Nore.  The  country  was  in  a  state 
of  the  most  justifiable  alarm,  while  this 
vast  force, ou  which  its  safety  depended, 
continued  to  organize  itself  into  an  in- 
dependent and  formidable  attitude,  and 
to  advance  proposals  and  grievances 
in  a  tone  inconsistent  with  subordiita* 
tion.  Admiral  Duncan,  by  the  most 
admirable  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind,  contrived  to  awe  the  Trench 
fleet  in  the  Texcl,  by  the  continuation 
of  his  usual  signals  ;  but  still  the  cloud 
of  invasion  hung  formidable  and  dark 
on  the  opposite  coast,  and  the  danger 
was  imminent  and  alarming.  In  this 
formidable  position  of  events,  the 
Whigs  alone  seemed  free  from  ap- 
prehension. Animated  by  an  eager- 
ness in  strife,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
battle  of  Thrasimene,  in  the  heat  of 
which  an  earthquake  that  destroyed 
twelve  cities  passed  unobserved,  they  did 
not  see  in  the  danger  of  their  country  any 
thing  more  than  a  happy  occasion  to  dis- 
tress the  government,  and  regain  their 
waning  authority  over  the  public  mind. 
Sheridan,  with  a  spirit  which  only  the 
most  confined  and  narrow  bigotry  of  fac- 
tion can  misrepresent,  nobly  revolted 
against  this  atrocious  abuse  of  party 
spirit.  As  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
thus  strongly,  we  think  it  due  to  Mr. 
Moore  to  extract  some  sentences  from 
his  fair  and  manly  notice  of  the  affair  : 

«•  It  was,"  he  observes,  **  one  of  the 
happiest  instances  of  good  feeling  and 
good  sense  combined,  that  ever  public 
man  acted  upon,  in  a  situation  demanding 
so  much  of  both." 

On  this  occasion  we  have  it  from 
Mr.  Moore,  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das  and  said — 

«•  My  advice  is,  that  you  cut  the  buoys 
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on  the  river ;  tend  Sir  C.  Grey  down  to 
the  coast,  and  set  a  price  on  Parker's 
head.  If  the  administration  take  this 
advice  instantly,  they  will  save  the  coun- 
try— if  not,  they  will  lose  it;  and  on 
their  refusal,  I  will  impeach  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  very  evening." 

In  the  House  his  conduct  was  not 
less  manly — there  he  stood  forth  in 
uncompromising  defiance  of  party  :  he 
expressed  his  full  recognition  of  old 
ties,  while  he  declared  that  in  such  a 
moment,  no  honourable  man  should  be 
swayed  by  motives  inferior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public  safety.  In 
this,  while  the  grateful  nation  acknow- 
ledged almost  with  a  single  voice  the 
true  spirit  by  which  Sheridan's  conduct 
was  ennobled,  his  own  friends  also  re- 
ceived a  foretaste  of  the  honest  intrac- 
tability which  afterwards  had  a  main 
share  in  the  overthrow  of  their  political 
expectations. 

The  years  1798-9  brought  out  the 
"  Stranger,"  and  **  Pizarro,"  which  we 
notice  thus  summarily,  as  we  do  not 
think  their  history  essential  to  our 
purpose. 

During  this  period,  Mr.  Fox,  dis- 
couraged by  his  prospects,  or,  perhaps, 
desirous  of  producing  a  popular  re- 
action in  his  favour,  had  receded 
with  his  friends  from  the  house,  in 
which  they  failed  to  produce  the 
smallest  impression.  The  public  mind 
was  kept  from  popular  aberration, 
by  the  rapid  emergency  of  public 
events  ;  it  was  no  time  for  the  game 
of  faction  ;  and  the  great  leader 
finding  his  occupation  gone,  took 
counsel  with  his  better  nature  and 
genius  for  a  while,  among  his  books 
and  rural  pursuits.  Sheridan  was  by 
this  absence  excited  to  encreased 
exertion,  and  took  a  more  active  part  in 
many  of  the  popular  questions  of  the 
moment.  In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Pitt 
weut  out,  having  carried  the  union. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  short  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Addington,  during 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  for  some  time  took 
little  or  no  part  in  public  affairs. 

We  must  not  pass  away  from  this 
period  of  Sheridan's  history,  without 
noticing  an  incident,  illustrative  of  hu 
promptitude,  and  of  the  generous  and 
impulsive  temperament  that,  where  the 
feeling  of  the  man  or  gentleman  was 
concerned,  often  gained  him  a  mo- 
ment's freedom  from  the  debasing  ties 
of  party,  and  placed  him  in  the  right. 
It  was  in  the  year  18U0  that  the  kiDg 
was  fired  at  by  a  maniac  of  the  name  of 
Hatfield,  in  Drury-lanc  Theatre  ;  the 


audience  were  for  some  moments  pa- 
ralyzed with  mingled  astonishment  and 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  good  old 
king.  George  alone  retained  his  pre- 
sence of  mind ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  from  the  ph,  he  was  seen  with 
his  constitutional  composure  of  nerve, 
calmly  satisfying  those  around  him  of 
his  safety.  Sheridan  stepped  into  the 
green-room,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
performers  came  forward,  and  sung 
God  save  the  King,  with  this  prompt 
addition : — 

"  From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  assassin's  blow. 
Thy  succour  bring ; 

O'er  him  thine  arm  extend  ; 
From  every  ill  defend 
Our  Father,  King,  and  Friend, 
God  save  the  King  !" 

In  politics  the  mind  of  Sheridan  was 
for  some  years  passing  through  a  natu- 
ral and  not  dishonorable  change,  which 
has  as  naturally  been  made  the  subject 
of  reproach  among  the  hUtoriaos  of 
the  party  whom  he  left,  and  whose 
views  he  disconcerted.  They  w  ho  had 
no  view  but  office,  might  well  retain 
their  consistency,  when  the  experience 
of  events  had  been  such  as  to  expose 
their  fallacious  politics.  It  was  easy 
for  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  leading  Whigs  of 
his  day  to  continue  firm  to  principles 
which  they  never  sincerely  believed. 
The  «'  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  and 
such  other  self-contradictory  absur- 
dities, excellent  weapons  as  they  ever 
were,  and  will  be,  for  the  trade  of 
popular  mystification,  could  have  little 
weight  against  the  mighty  facts,  and 
the  grave  and  fearful  illustrations  of 
the  age.  The  candor  of  Mr.  Moore, 
and  the  inadvertency  of  other  Whig 
writers,  have  not  failed  abundantly  to 
expose  the  hollowness  of  the  patriotism 
of  those  who  made  it  their  proud  boast. 
The  common  sense  of  Sheridan  could 
not  resist  the  evidence  of  circum- 
stances ;  his  perspicacity  had,  per- 
haps, never  been  imposed  on  by  views 
which  were  borne  with  a  profligate 
consistency,  which  appears  to  justify 
Johnson's  well-known  sarcasm  on 
patriots.  The  same  spirit  that  actu- 
ated  Sheridan  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  was  gradually  de- 
taching him  from  that  party.  We  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  he  wae  not  under 
the  combined  influence  of  private  feel- 
ings ;  we  speak  not  of  his  motives  here, 
but  of  his  views,  which  were  all  through 
(so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have 
any)  based  on  Tory  principles,  like 
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Mr.  Moore's,  whose  conduct  under  the 
same  circumstances  would,  we  think, 
have  been  similar.  He  was  from  taste, 
gratitude,  and  duty  attached  to  the 
Prince  ;  and,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  this,  it  was  as  good  a  motive 
for  acting  rightly,  as  the  love  of  place 
was  for  acting  factiously.  He  had 
been  all  through  scandalously  treated 
by  his  Whig  friends,  whose  objects 
were  advocated  by  his  eloquence  in 
the  house,  and  by  his  still  more  effi- 
cient talents  out  of  it  ;  but  in  the 
division  of  the  spoil  he  was  ever  all 
but  set  aside.  We  regret  when  we 
find  some  of  our  able  and  much  re- 
spected Whig  authorities  laying  aside 
their  wonted  candour,  to  find  base 
motives  for  the  best  actions,  and 
the  most  elevated  impulses  for  the 
most  degrading,  according  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  comment  is  Whig  or  Tory. 
The  political  conduct  of  Sheridan, 
much  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
approve of  it  on  many  occasions,  stands 
honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincerity 
which  scarcely  belongs  to  his  party. 

In  1811,  when  the  last  and  conti- 
nued illness  of  the  king  renewed  the 
necessity  of  a  regent,  the  prince  was 
appointed  under  the  same  offensive  and 
unconstitutional  restrictions  which  had 
been  devised  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789.  The 
prince  committed  the  preparation  of  his 
answer  to  the  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 
The  answer  thus  prepared  was  at  vari- 
ance with  thesentimentsof  the  prince.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  tissue  of  glaring  conces- 
sions of  the  same  principles  which  the 
prince  had  strongly  asserted  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  in  that  admirable  and 
well-known  letter  written  by  the  hand 
of  Burke.    Against  this  most  deroga- 
tory and  compromising  attempt,  the 
prince  had  recourse  to  the  obvious  and 
natural  expedient  of  sugg<  sting  such 
an  answer  as  his  feelings  and  opinions 
warranted.    The  noble  lords  who,  if 
they  did  not  choose   to    set  their 
notions  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
views,  or  their  own  dignity,  above  the 
demands  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  prince,  were  yet  at  liberty 
to  mend  their  draught,  preferred  to  as- 
sume a  tone  of  dictation  more  consis- 
tent with  their  real  objects,  and  the  uni- 
form policy  of  the  Whig  leaders — that 
of  converting  the  king  into  a  mere  state 
cipher,  and  holding  the  reins  with  an 
absolute  and  dictatorial  grasp.  The 
prince,  of  course,  saw  through  them  ; 
nor  could  it  be  expected  or  desired 
that  he  was  to  allow  himself  thus,  by  a 
turn  of  practice,  to  be  set  aside  and  raia- 
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represented.  He  consulted  as  his  pri- 
vate friend  Sheridan,  who  was  not  slow 
in  detec  ting  the  whole  shallow  artifice  ; 
one  of  those  false  moves  of  a  party 
he  had  too  long  and  too  well  known. 
The  move  was  disconcerted  by  a  very 
open,  fair  and  straightforward  step, 
which  had  in  it  no  treachery  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  weigh  human  conduct  by  its 
consequences  and  ostensible  motives, 
instead  of  the  warped  scale  of  party 
historians,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
place  this,  with  his  conduct  on  the 
mutiny  of  the  Nore,  to  Sheridan's 
credit.  His  wit  was  still  more  felici- 
tously applied  on  the  occasion,  in  the 
following  lines : — 

•«  An  Address  to  the  Prince,  1811. 

"  In  all  humility  we  crave 
Our  Regent  may  become  our  slave* 
And  being  so,  we  trust  that  He 
Will  thunk  us  for  our  loyalty. 
Then,  if  he'll  help  us  to  pull  down 
His  Father's  dignity  aud  Crown, 
We'll  make  him,  in  sometime  to  come, 
The  greatest  Prince  in  Christendom." 

We  have  noticed  the  last  circum- 
stance out  of  its  chronological  order, 
that  we  may  now  proceed  uninterrupted 
by  political  considerations,  to  the  rapid 
close  of  our  task.  It  was  in  the  year 
1803  that  Mr.  Moore  first  met  Sheri- 
dan. He  mentions  that  Sheridan  was 
at  that  time  furnishing  a  new  house, 
and  talked  of  a  plan  he  had  of  levying 
contributions  on  his  friends  for  a  libra- 
ry. A  set  of  books  from  each  would, 
he  calculated,  amply  accomplish  it  ; 
and,  already,  the  intimation  of  his  de- 
sign had  begun  to  M  breathe  a  soul  into 
the  silent  walls." 

Earlv  in  the  year  1804  the  receiver- 
ship of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was 
bestowed  on  him  "by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "  as  a  trifling  proof  of  that 
sincere  friendship  His  Royal  Highness 
had  always  professed  and  felt  for  him 
for  a  long  series  of  years."  On  this  an 
extract  from  Sheridan's  letter  on  the 
occasion,  to  Mr.  Addington,  is  an  ap- 
propriate comment : — 

"  1  will  not  disguise  that,  at  this  pe- 
culiar crisis,  I  am  greatly  gratified  at 
this  event.  Had  it  been  the  result  of 
a  mean  and  subservient  devotion  to  the 
Prince's  every  wish  and  object,  I  could 
neither  have  respected  the  gift,  the  giver, 
or  myself;  but  when  I  consider  how  re- 
cently it  whs  my  misfortune  to  find  my- 
self compelled  by  u  sense  of  duty,  stronger 
than  my  attachment  to  him,  wholly 
to  risk  the  situation  I  held  in  his 
confidence  and  favour,  and  that  upon  a 
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subject*  on  which  his  feelings  were  so 
eager  and  irritable,  I  cannot  but  regard 
the  increased  attention  with  which  he  has 
since  honoured  me,  as  h  most  gratifying 
demonstration  that  he  has  clearness  of 
judgment,  and  firmness  of  spirit,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  real  friends  of  his  true  glory 
and  interests  from  the  mean  and  mer- 
cenary sycophants,  who  fear  and  abhor 
that  such  friends  should  be  near  him." 

In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Dublin 
on  the  subject  of  Drury  Lane.  We 
notice  the  circumstance  here,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  a  letter  which  will  in- 
terest some  of  our  readers  and  suffici- 
ently explain  the  transaction. 

♦ 

"  One  Tun,  St  Jama's  Market, 
May  'Xi,  1808. 

In  the  presence  of  Messrs  G.  Pon- 
sonby,  It.  Power,  und  Mr.  Beet  her,  Mr. 
Jones  b<*ts  Mr.  Sheridan  five  hundred 
guineas  that  he,  Mr.  Sheridan,  dues  not 
write,  and  produce  under  his  name,  a  play 
of  five  acts,  or  a  first  piece  of  three,  within 
the  term  of  three  years  from  the  1 5th  of 
September  next.  It  is  distinctly  to  be 
understood  that  this  bet  is  not  valid,  un- 
less Mr.  Jones  becomes  a  partner  in 
Drury-lane  Theatre  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ensuing  season. 

"  Fred.  Edw.  Jones. 
««  R.  13.  Sheridan. 

"  Richard  Power. 

"  George  Ponsonby. 

"  W.  W.  Becher. 

"N.  B. — \V.  W.  Becher,  and  Richnrd 
Power  join,  one  fifty — the  other  ona.  hun- 
dred pounds  in  this  bet. 

"  R.  Power." 

The  theatre  of  Drury-lane  had  been 
the  subject  of  embarrassment  and  con- 
tinued annoyance  to  Sheridan  from  the 
first.  It  had  passed  through  a  series 
of  changes,  each  of  which  added 
something  to  the  accumulation  of  diffi- 
culties which  were  slowly  and  surely 
gathering  over  its  proprietors.  Con- 
troversies, negociations  and  law-suits, 
were  the  vexatious  accompaniments  of 
the  progress  of  ruin  ;  and  to  this  was 
added  no  small  sum  of  private  debts. 
On  the  night  of  24th  Feb.  1809,  while 
Sheridan  was  attending  a  debate  in  the 
house,  word  came  that  the  theatre  was 
on  fire.  A  motion  was  made  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate ;  this  Sheri- 
dan opposed  ;  and,  leaving  the  house, 


witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  pro- 
perty with  astonishing  composure. 

When  the  measures  for  rebuilding 
the  theatre  were  finally  arranged  in 
181 1,  Sheridan  was  to  receive  20,000£ 
out  of  which  various  claims  were  to  be 
satisfied  ;  and  his  son,  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, was  to  rceeive  12,000/.  for  his 
quarter  share.  Among  the  conditions 
was  one  which  Mr.  Moore  states  to 
have  been  very  painful  to  him — that 
he  M  should  have  no  connexion  or  con- 
cern of  any  kind  whatever,  with  the 
new  undertaking."  A  condition  strong- 
ly indicating  the  character  of  Ids  mind 
and  conduct  in  matters  of  business. 
Mr.  Whitbread  undertook  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  intricate  and  difficult  de- 
tails, and  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  one  more  fitted  for  a  task  where 
industry  and  precision  were  the  requi- 
site qualifications.  Mr.  Moore  con- 
trasts him  strongly  with  Sheridan  ;  we 
will  extract  the  passage,  as  it  well 
brings  out  a  feature  of  the  latter. 

««  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find 
two  persons  less  likely  to  agree  in  a  trans- 
action of  this  nature — the  one,  in  affairs 
of  business,  approaching  almost  as  neat 
to  the  extreme  of  rierour,  as  the  other  to 
that  of  laxity.  While  Sheridan,  too, 
like  those  painters  who  endeavour  to  dis- 
guise their  ignorance  of  anatomy  by  an 
indistinct  and  fuzzy  outline,  had  an  im- 
posing method  of  generalizing  his  ac- 
counts and  statements,  which,  to  most 
eyes,  concealed  the  negligence  and  fallacy 
of  the  details,  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the 
contrary,  with  an  unrelenting  accuracy, 
laid  open  the  minutiae  of  every  transaction, 
and  made  evasion  as  impossible  to  others, 
as  it  was  alien  and  inconceivable  to  him- 
self. He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person 
whom  Sheridan  had  ever  found  proof 
against  his  powers  of  persuasion  ;  and  this 
rigidity  naturally  mortified  his  pride  full 
as  much  as  it  thwarted  and  disconcerted 
his  views." 

s 

As  might  be  anticipated  between 
such  minds,  the  collisions  were  fre- 
quent. On  Sheridan's  part  thev  were 
embittered  by  the  urgency  of  distress, 
and  wounded  pride.  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  adhcrin? 
to  the  letter  of  stipulations,  or  to  the 
forms  of  business.  His  anxiety  to  in- 
terfere with  the  committee,  in  the 
building  of  the  theatre,  is  exhibited 
with  characteristic  adroitness  and  wit. 


*  The  offer  made  by  the  Prince  of  his  personal  services  in  1808 — on  which  oc- 
casion Sheridan  coincided  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Addihgton,  somewhat  more 
was  agreeable  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
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in  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Whitbread, 
(Moore,  ch.  xxi.)  But  the  grievance 
which  he  most  deeply  felt  was  the  re. 
fusal  of  an  advance  of  2,000/.  on  terms 
which  must  have  anticipated  the  forms 
of  business,  and  compromised  the  per- 
sons complying  with  such  a  request. 

The  object  of  this  demand  was  to 
secure  his  re-election  for  the  borough 
of  Stafford  ;  and  to  its  refusal  he  attri- 
buted the  failure  of  that  object.  This 
failure  is  to  be  regarded  as  concluding 
bis  career,  and  as  perhaps  the  remote 
occasion  of  his  death.  Embarrass- 
ment, which  had  followed  his  steps 
through  life,  was  now  beginning  to 
wreathe  the  last  crushing  folds  round 
its  victim.  The  prospect  of  the 
20,000/.  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  activity  of  his  creditors.  Among 
hi*  faults  it  was  not  one  to  be  reluctant 
to  pay  ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  impru- 
dence, that  it  brinis  dishonesty  in  its 
train  ;  so  much  of  justice  consists  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  demand,  that  one 
entirely  devoid  of  self-control  and 
and  precaution,  will  be  unjust  from 
mere  want  of  care.  The  first  fault  ap- 
pears only  a  defect  in  foresight,  and 
the  next,  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances. Such  is  the  self-mystification 
which  often  refines  away  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  life  ;  yet  we  may 
add  that  Sheridan  seems  to  have  been 
so  far  actuated  by  a  principle  of  honor 
that  he  would  have  paid  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  means.  There  is  much 
in  his  position  at  this  time,  not  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  It  appears 
that  there  was  still  a  balance  over  and 
above  such  of  his  debts  as  had  been 
recognised  by  the  Drury-lane  commit- 
tee ;  and  there  had  been  20,000/.  se- 
cured by  the  marriage-settlement  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  receivership  of 
the  auchy  of  Cornwall  was  a  provision 
of  itself,  sufficient  for  moderate  desires, 
and  with  this  provision,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  the  state  of  total  destitu- 
tion which  is  implied  in  the  histories  of 
his  life. 

The  result  of  this  want  of  informa- 
tion is  a  most  unwarrantable  and  unjust 
misrepresentation  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  others.  We  loathe  the 
task  of  recrimination  and  critical  de- 
tection of  errors  in  those  persons  for 
whom,  in  spite  of  dissent  in  politics, 
we  entertain  a  friendly  and  respectful 
feeling.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply 
comment  on  the  circumstances,  with- 
out regard  to  statements  and  sugges- 
tions from  which  we  disagree  in  no 
common  measure. 


They  who  pay  a  prudent  attention 
to  themselves  are  never  neglected  by 
the  world  or  in  want  of  that  just  concur- 
rence in  their  objects  which  is  given  by 
the  common  sympathies  of  men.  When 
a  person  seems  rejected  from  the  re- 
gard and  assistance  of  those  who  were 
through  life  his  generous  and  admiring 
friends  and  benefactors,  some  reasons 
of  proportionable  strength  must  be 
sought  for  ;  and  there  is  nothing  of 
this,  in  the  vague  generalities  of  She- 
ridan's historian.  The  whole  case 
should  be  stated  when  the  constancy, 
or  the  generosity  of  the  Regent  was  to 
be  impeached. 

One  of  the  common  illusions  of  bio- 
graphy is  the  swiftness  of  transition 
occasioned  by  the  crowding  together 
on  the  same  page,  the  events  of 
years.  During  the  latter  years  of 
Sheridan's  life,  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  his  mind,  which  must 
have  had  the  natural  effect  of  render- 
ing him  less  an  object  of  sympathy  or 
care,  and  which  altogether  destroyed 
the  claims  of  equal  and  respectable 
friendship.  He  was  felt  to  be  one  for 
whom  nothing  could  be  done — incorri- 
gible in  the  infatuation  which  led  him 
to  bankruptcy,  and  kept  him  in  dis- 
tress. His  friends  had  become  slowly 
alienated  from  one  whose  habits  had 
long  ceased  to  be  compatible  with 
friendship,  and  he  was  but  tolerated  by 
the  greater  and  higher  portion  of  those 
who  once  saw  reason  to  honor  and 
admire  him.  His  circumstances  were 
not  understood  to  be  such  as  to  make 
him  an  object  of  charity  to  the  last 
mournful  and  humiliating  scene  of  his 
life.  And  there  was  on  the  part  of 
his  noble  and  wealthy  friends,  no  de- 
mand until  long  after  the  utmost  terra 
to  which  any  feeling  of  friendship 
could  have  endured  the  degradation 
to  which  he  had  fallen.  "  The  anci- 
ents, we  are  told,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
"  by  a  significant  device,  inscribed  on 
the  wreathe  they  wore  at  banquets  the 
name  of  Minerva.  Unfortunately,  from 
the  festal  wreath  of  Sheridan,  this 
name  was  now  but  too  often  effaced." 
This  is  the  melancholy  truth,  to  which 
our  purpose  must  affix  less  figurative 
language.  Sheridan  was  degeuerated 
into  a  confirmed  drunkard  ;  and,  with 
all  his  amiability  and  talent,  disquali- 
fied for  the  uses  of  life,  as  much  by 
this  disgusting  and  debasing  propen- 
sity, as  by  his  total  unfitness  for  affairs. 
He  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  all 
the  beneficence  or  friendship  of  ro- 
mance itself  could  not  keep  Jiim  on*  his 
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legs.  This  is  but  the  true  comment  on 
some  Bcore  of  anecdotes  in  Moore, 
Watkins,  Kelly  and  Byron,  &c.  which 
would  make  a  book  in  themselves,  and 
constitute  the  whole  authentic  material 
from  which  any  just  portraiture  can  be 
drawn.  Sheridan  had  one  kind,  indul- 
gent and  consistent  friend,  it  was  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  never  lost  a  rea- 
sonable occasion  to  serve  him.  But  the 
habits  of  Sheridan  were  such  as  to 
neutralize  the  kind  intentions  of  a 
friend  whose  rank  made  it  impossible 
to  follow  into  the  recesses  of  dissipa- 
tion one  who  had  for  some  time  ceased 
to  have  any  existence  beyond  them — 
one  who  could  not  be  trusted  more 
than  a  child,  to  his  own  discretion, 
temperance  or  resolution  for  a  few 
hours.  The  prince  provided  for  him 
by  a  patent  situation  ;  he  offered  to 
bring  him  into  parliament ;  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  minutiae  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  but  he  uever  was  for  a  moment 
wanting  in  the  will  to  relieve  him,  on 
the  necessity  becoming  apparent.  But 
poor  Sheridan,  while  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  lost  state  made  liim  rather 
avoid  than  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
prince,  with  the  jealous  inconsistency 
of  his  character,  entertained  a  fretful 
and  impatient  sense  of  not  being 
enough  sought  out.  And  this  little  proud 
sense  of  his  former  importance  com- 
pleted his  estrangement  from  one  who 
would  have  protected  him  with  all  his 
faults,  for  the  sake  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  with  pain  that  we  have 
forced  ourselves  to  dwell  thus  far  on  a 
subject  which  it  would  be  our  natural 
impulse  to  touch  with  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Moore  ;  but  with 
our  opinion  we  have  no  choice.  It  is 
indeed,  a  theme  to  awaken  the  most 
painful  sympathy.  In  the  strangely 
chequered  records  of  genius,  there  is 
not  another  case  of  such  deep  and 
mournful  contrast.  The  ascent  of 
fame,  fortune,  public  favour,  and  per- 
sonal regard  ;  the  descent  of  poverty, 
degradation,  and  neglect  ;  the  morti- 
fications which  had  so  many  high  feel- 
ings to  envenom  them  to  the  breast, 
and  so  many  brilliant  recollections  to 
aggravate  them.  But  the  truth  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  there  is  not  one 
to  blame,  but  him  who  was  an  "  enemy 
to  himself." 

In  the  vear  1815,  his  health  began 
to  fail.  We  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  his  wife,  it  this  time — 

"  Never  again  let  one  harsh  word  pass 
between  us  during  the  period!  which  may 


not  be  long,  that  we  are  in  this  world 
together,  and  life,  however  clouded  in 
me,  is  mutually  spared  to  us.  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiment  to  my  son,  in 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  a  few  days  since, 
and  I  had  his  answer — a  roost  affecting 
one — and,  I  am  sure,  very  sincere ;  and 
have  since  cordially  embraced  him.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  expressing  an  interest- 
ing apprehension  about  myself  which  I  do 
not  feel.* 

His  disorder  arose  from  the  united 
effect  of  hard  drinking,  which  gradu- 
ally impaired,  and  at  last  brought  on 
a  confirmed  disease  of  the  stomach—- 
the  progress  of  which  was  accelerated 
by  the  anxiety  attendant  on  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  his  circumstances. 
His  powers  of  digestion  decayed  daily, 
though  from  natural  robustness  of 
frame,  his  strength  long  resisted  the 
consequences  of  this  enfeebling  state. 

In  tne  spring  of  1816,  he  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  bed.  The  pain  of  ill- 
ness was  aggravated  by  the  attacks  of 
his  creditors.  The  bailiffs  obtained 
possession  of  his  house,  and  in  the 
horror  and  alarm  of  being  taken  from 
his  bed,  poor  Sheridan  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  kindness  of  some 
of  his  friends.  They  to  whom  the 
application  was  thus  made,  did  not  fail 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  money. 
Liberal  assistance  was  also  immediately 
offered  through  Mr.  Vaughan,  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Tnis  was 
refused  by  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan's relations,  and  an  answer  returned 
that  sufficient  means  were  provided. 
In  this,  no  doubt,  they  acted  with  a 
discreet  regard  to  their  own  credit,  and 
what  was  due  to  poor  Sheridan.  His 
distress  was  not  or  a  nature  to  reflect 
much  honor  on  any  party,  and  still 
less  on  his  own  prudence ;  and  it 
could  not  but  be  felt,  that  to  one  who 
had  done  so  much,  and  endeavoured 
to  do  so  much  for  Sheridan  as  the 
Regent,  it  would  not  be  very  reputable 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  case  of  such 
total  destitution.  It  would  have  been 
an  implication  of  the  mournful  truth, 
that  assistance  and  promotion  were 
wasted  on  one  whom  they  had  not 
availed  to  redeem  from  the  courses 
that  had  laid  him  thus  low  and  de- 
graded in  his  last  moments*  We  say 
thus  much,  because  the  refusal  of  the 
Regent's  kindness  has  been  so  stated, 
as  to  suggest  that  it  arose  from  a  *pirtt 
of  most  childish  pride,  and  that  it  was 
coupled  with  implications  of  the  most 
ungenerous  and  uncandid  kind.  Such 
implications  can  scarcely  have  been  ait- 
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thorised  by  Sheridan  himself,  but  are  self,  and  had  for  some  years  ceased  to 

to  be  attributed  to  the  eager  malice  of  be  to  his  best  friends  any  thing  more 

party,  for  which  no  missile  is  too  base  than  an  object  of  pity  and  regret  In 

to  find  some  hand  to  wield  it.    We  the  statement  of  the  biographer,  the 

cannot  help  regretting  that  a  fallacious  work  of  time  does  not  always  duly  ap- 

view  of  this  nature  has  found  an  echo  pear ;  and  when  this  brilliant  prodigy 

in  the  credulity  of  respectable  autho-  of  one  day  is  suddenly  contrasted  with 

rities,  whom  we  shall  not  name  in  con-  the  melancholy  ruin  of  the  next,  the 

nection  with  it    Let  it  be  enough  to  reader  is  too  apt  to  forget  the  sad 

say  that  the  Prince  Regent  never  gradations  between, 
w  as  wanting  in  kindness  to  Sheridan  ;       Sheridan's  state  became  known,  and 

but  that  his  patronage  was  defeated  elicited  the  general  sympathy  of  every 

by  the  infatuation  of  poor  Sheridan,  rank.    But  no  human  pity  could  ward 

That,  further,  it  was  not  to  the  last  off  the  inevitable  stroke  of  a  mortal 

supposed,  that   pecuniary  assistance  disease.  A  day  or  two  before  his  death 

was  what  he  wanted  ;  nor  was  it  ima-  he  was  attended  by  the  bishop  of  Lnn- 

gined  by  any  one  of  common  sense,  don,  who  read  prayers  at  his  bed-side, 

that  he  could  be  protected  by  any  He  died  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  July, 

liberality    against    that    imprudence  1816,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
which  neutralized  the  most  favourable       His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons 

circumstances  of  his  whole  life.  Lastly,  of  the  highest  rank  ;  and  he  was  buried 

it  was  long  felt  that  his  character  and  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  fol- 

ruind  had  undergone  the  wreck  of  his  lowing  simple  inscription  : 
prospects  ;  he  was  the  shadow  of  him- 

<<  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Born  1751, 
Died  7th  July,  1816. 
This  marble  is  the  tribute  of  an  attached  Friend, 
Peter  Moore." 


SONG. 

The  light  breeze  heaves,  where  the  gay  green  leaves 

With  a  fairy  twinkling  stir, 
The  merle's  high  throat  pours  a  summer  note 

From  the  tallest  silver  fir  ; 
And  far,  and  free,  the  fields  rejoice 

In  the  bright  bright  noon  of  day, 
And  every  greenwood  hath  a  voice' 

That  bids  thee  come  away. 

Thro*  6un  and  shade,  fresh  bower,  bright  glade 

And  bank  of  tufted  flowers, 
Where  bluebells  gleam,  in  the  glancing  beam 

From  the  noon  of  sunny  hours — 
Come  fleet,  and  fast,  and  tarry  not 

While  the  summer  moments  flee — 
To  the  wild  wood— to  the  well-known  spot 

Come  follow— follow  me. 

J.  U.U. 
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CANZONE  D(  QAMlELlO  CIIUBBEKA. 

Alia  bocca  ridente  della  sua  donna. 


Belle  rose  porporine 
Cbe  Ira  spine 
Sull*  aurora  non  aprite  ; 
Ma  ministre  degli  Amori; 
Bei  testori 

Di  bei  denti  cuitodite  : 


Dite  rote  preziose, 


Dite,  ond'  e,  che  s'io  m'  _ 
Nel  bei  guardo  vivo  ardente, 
Voi  repente 

Disciogliete  un  bei  sorriso. 


To  the  smiling  lips  of  his  Mistress. 

Beautiful  roses ! 

Swelling  and  rich  and  crimson  dyed, 
Ye  open  not  within  your  thorny  bow'rs 
To  the  fresh  morning's  sunny  hours, 

The  treasures  that  ye  hide : 
Ah  !  no,  Love's  jealous  guards,  ye  keep 

Your  tireless  watch  for  ever, 
I  would  your  vigilance  would  sleep 

Sweet  lips,  that  you  would  sever, 
And  sometimes  grant  a  lover's  eyes  the  pride 
To  look  upon  the  pearly  wealth  ye  hide. 

Flowers  beyond  price! 

Where  all  day  long  Love  basking  lies. 
Say,  wherefore,  when  my  greedy  sight, 
In  ever  sateless,  ever  new  delight, 

Grows  fixed  upon  the  witcheries 
Ofyour ripe  fragrant  dewy  charms, 

That  kindle  while  they're  swelling, 
Say  wherefore  when  my  bosom  warms 

With  Passion's  fevered  feeling — 
Sudden  ye  change,  and  with  delicious  wile 
Your  coyness  melts  away  into  a  smile. 

Say  do  you  smile 

In  pity  of  a  fond  heart's  pain. 
That  only  lives  within  your  dimpling  light, 
But  droops  and  dies  beneath  the  chilling  blight 

()t  your  stern  sweet  disdain  ? 
Huji'ly  in  cruelty  ye  smile 

Upon  the  woe  ye're  wreaking, 
Still  looking  loveliest  all  the  while 

A  lover's  heart  is  breaking. 
Unkind!  how  can  ye  joy  from  day  to  day. 
To  see  my  life  ebb  cheerlessly  away. 

Beautiful  roses! 

Still  lovely  are  ye  in  my  sight. 
Albeit,  1  know  not  which  the  cause  may  be, 
Or  sweet  compassion,  or  stern  cruelty, 

That  makes  you  smile  so  bright. 
A  poet  breathes  his  song  to  ye 

In  strains  of  new  devotiou, 
Culling  all  things  that  fairest  be 

From  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean, 
To  shew  by  them  how  wondrous  fair  ye  smile 

List  to  his  lay  and  smile  on  him  the  while. 
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If  shining  streams 

Gush  o'er  the  oosom  of  some  stilly  vale  : 
If,  when  the  eye  of  paly  Morn  is  waking, 
Some  soft  breeze,  freshly  from  its  night-thrall  breaking 

O'er  the  rustling  herbage  sail ; 
If,  in  the  varied  colours  drest 

Of  every  bright-hued  flower. 
The  green  mead  heaves  her  glittering  breast 

To  the  warm  noontide  hour — 
We  gaze  entranced  upon  the  scene  the  while 
And  straight  exclaim,  44  Behold  the  fair  earth  smile." 

When  o'er  the  deep 

The  Zephyr  wings  his  joyous  flight 
Now  skimming  the  blue  plains  along. 
He  lightly  bathes  his  foot  among 

The  waters  Mill  and  bright  ; 
So  lightly,  that  along  the  strand 

The  tiny  wavelets  breaking 
Scarce  leave  upon  the  golden  sand 

Their  ripling  sheen  is  shaking 
The  traces  of  their  fairy  footsteps  flight — 
Do  we  not  cry, 44  How  smiles  the  ocean  bright." 

When  solemn  Night 

Leaves  the  still  heavens,  if  we  behold, 
Rising  from  out  her  dewy  eastern  bowers 
Of  lilies  fair,  and  bright  vermillion  flowers, 

The  young  Morn  don  her  vest  of  gold  ; 
And  borne  upon  her  saffron  car, 

In  ever  tireless  motion, 
Thro'  the  blue  dawning  heavens  afar 

Circles  o'er  earth  and  ocean, 
Lighting  up  countless  lands,  and  seas,  and  isles, 
Say  we  not  then,  that  44  Heaven  in  beauty  smiles." 

Sooth  it  is  so — 

That  the  fair  earth  doth  sweetly  smile 
When  joy  and  plenty  crowns  her  golden  plains. 
And  smiles  the  lustrous  heaven  when  blitheful  strains 

Of  airy  birds  ring  through  her  depths  the  while  : 
Yet  fair  and  beauteous  though  they  be 

With  loveliness  beguiling, 
Oh  !  what  are  they  compared  to  ye 

Sweet  lips  when  ye  are  smiling — 
Ah,  when  I  gaze  upon  your  dimples,  then 
Heaven,  earth  and  sea  are  lustreless  again. 

Iota. 


MOTES  OF  A  TOUR 
BY  ULYSSES  O'GOMMELAH,  ESQ. 

Nothing  but  the  pressing  and  rcite-  but  lately  I  turned  my  mind  to  that 
rated  solicitation*  ot  practical  and  iudi-  difficult  species  of  composition.  I  may, 
cious  friends,  could  have  induced  me  however,  I  hope,  without  the  slightest 
to  give  publicity  to  these  few  and  un-  appearance  of  vanity,  apprise  my  in- 
pretending  memoranda  of  a  tour  through  dulgent  readers,  that  I  did  not  rush 
the  sequestered  and  picturesque  valleys  into  this  quarter  of  the  literary  arena, 
of  my  native  isle  ;  for  I  am  conscious  without  preparing  myself  by  a  severe 
that  abler  pens  than  mine  could  scarce-  course  of  study,  embracing  not  only 
ly  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  some  of  the  abstruse  sciences,  but  also 
and,  besides,  I  am  free  to  confess  it  is  the  poetical  effusions  of  modem  bards, 
Vol,  IX.  2  z 
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which  had  not  heretofore  engaged  my 
attention,  from  causes  not  needful  to 
mention  in  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions. I  may  be  peculiar  in  my  senti- 
ments, and  the  mere  skimmers  of  li- 
terature will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  to, 
us  denoting  something  of  a  morbid  i-cu- 
sibility,  but  I  candidly  avow,  that  1  do 
not  consider  that  man  fitted  to  be  an 
author  of  any  eminence,  who  does  not 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers, 
by  references,  quotations,  allusions, 
and  occasional  criticisms,  that  he  has 
read  much,  thought  much,  and  been 
conversant  with  the  literature,  uot  only 
of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  cera,  so 
far  back  as  that  denominated  in  Roraau 
history,  the  golden  age.  I  also  consi- 
der it  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should,  on  every  fitting  occasion,  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  introduce  any  mat- 
ter, however  extraneous  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  by  which  knowledge  may  be 
increased,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  de- 
veloped in  a  tangible  form. 

Acting  upon  this  persuasion,  I  no 
sooner  determined  upon  a  summer's 
excursion,  for  the  purpose  of  invigo- 
rating my  mind,  somewhat  relaxed  by 
the  three  years'  labour  of  preparing 
my  first  publication  for  the  press,  than 
1  began  to  make  arrangements  for  its 
subserviency  to  the  spread  of  general 
information.  I  accordingly  passed  the 
greater  part  of  four  months  in  my  stu- 
dy, almost  like  the  reverend  hermit  of 
antiquity — "  unknown  to  public  view," 
except  when  I  rode  out  for  a  few  hours 
every  day,  for  the  sake  of  health  :  or 
spent  an  odd  week  in  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  a  friend,  to  whose  kindness 
and  liberality  I  am  indebted  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  many  scarce  and  interesting 
works  which  my  library  did  not  afford. 
Delicacy  to  his  feelings  forbids  me  al- 
luding to  him  by  name,  but  1  cannot 
forbear  taking  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing ray  veneration  for  his  talents, 
conversational  powers,  and  public  and 
private  virtues,  acknowledging  also  my 
obligations  for  the  many  valuable  hints 
vouchsafed  to  me,  from  time  to  time, 
when  I  have  consulted  him  on  my  li- 
terary prospectusses. 

Having  arranged  my  plan,  I  com- 
menced a  short  course  of  botany,  di- 
versified with  some  astronomy  and  the 
rudiments  of  geology,  conceiving  those 
sciences  to  be  the  most  improving  and 
the  best  adapted  to  give  spirit  and  va- 
riety to  a  literary  composition  such  as  I 
meditated.  Neither,  as  I  before  hint- 
ed, did  I  refuse  attention  to  the  claims 
of  poetry,  remembering  that  a  tourist 


is  always  expected  to  have  a  poetical 
imagination,  and  must  enrich  his  pages 
with  cither  his  owu  unpremeditated  ef- 
fusions in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  or  with 
select  and  appropriate  passages  from 
the  most  celebrated  Pegu*can  votaries, 
both  ancient  and  modern.    I  accord- 
ingly lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  literary  and  accomplished 
female  friend,  whose  name  I  am  not 
permitted  to  expose  to  public  animad- 
version, but  whose  taste,  sensibility 
and  endowments,  are  duly  appreciated 
by  that  select  circle  which  enjoys  the 
gratification  of  "the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul,"  inseparable  from  her 
society.    This  gifted  lady  earnestly  re- 
commended to  my  notice  the  works  of 
the  lute  great  unknown — Sir  Walter 
Scott — and  with  the  liberality  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  every  act,  gave  me  carte 
blanche  as  to  time,  for  the  study  of  his 
standard  performances,  lent  me  from 
the  shelves  of  her  own  boudoir,  viz. 
•4  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  -  Mar- 
mion,,,  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
From  these  exquisite  combinations  of 
fiction  and  reality — fiction,  as  to  the 
poetry  :  reality,  as  to  the  notes — I 
made  copious  extracts,  alphabetically 
arranged  under  different  heads,  so  that 
every  object  in  nature  can  at  once  be 
supplied  with  appropriate  niottos,  or 
illustrations,  by  merely  referring,  as  in 
a  dictionary,  to  the  initial  letters,  thus 
simplifying,  in  a  great  degree,  the  dif- 
ficult art  of  poetical  quotation. 

From  the  same  beneficent  source  I 
was  also  indulged  with  the  perusal  of 
Childe  Harold — a  rather  extraordinary 

production  of  the  late  Lord  Byron  

purporting  to  be  a  pilgrimage,  though, 
in  reality,  nothing  but  an  unconnected 
essay  upon  any  thing  and  every  thing, 
written  in  an  affected  style,  with  the 
appearance  of  great  carelessness,  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  it  means,  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  are  certainly 
some  noble  sentiments  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, which  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  a  fine  imagination,  if 
he  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  which,  I 
rather  suspect,  he  did  not,  poor  man  ! 
He  always  seems  to  want  to  make  him- 
self unhappy,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
he  never  ouite  succeeded,  at  least  to  bis 
own  satisfaction.  But  his  character  is 
very  interesting — as  a  father,  he  is  ex- 
emplary :  and  as  a  husband,  very  pa- 
thetic.  From  this  noble  author,  fba*< 
made  few  extracts,  not  considering  ho 
rambling  style  suited  to  the  pithy  con- 
densation so  peculiar  to  mine.  For, 
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although  to  the  cursory  reader,  there 
may  appear  a  great  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose,  yet  the  judicious  and 
deep  thinking  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  the  difference  is  only  apparent  to 
the  eye,  not  to  the  ear — the  ear  being 
that  organ  by  which  we  judge  of  sounds, 
and  sound  is  the  very  essence  of  both 
ies  of  composition.    In  fact,  there 
Id  be  what  painters  call  "a  keep- 
ing^ in  everything  ;  that  is,  the  whole 
should  be  made  up  of  parts  correspond- 
ing' one  to  the  other,  and  there  was  so 
little  in  unison  between  his  lordship's 
mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts  and 
mine,  that  I  conceived  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  both  our  characters,  as  can- 
didates for  posthumous  fame,  to  be 
placed  in  juxta  position  as  seldom  as 
possible.    At  one  time  1  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  head  that  chapter 
of  my  work,  entitled  "  The  Departure" 
with  his  *'  Good  Night,"  but  that  inten- 
tion was  laid  aside  when  I  altered  my 
plan  to  its  present  form,  unshackled  by 
chapters  or  divisions  of  any  kind.  Be- 
sides, as  my  projected  tour  was  to  be 
confined  to  terra  firma,  I  conceived  it 
might  savour  of  affectation  to  introduce 
a  sea  voyage  at  the  very  outset,  there- 
by giving  an  idea  that  I  was  partial  to 
travelling  by  water,  which,  of  all  things, 
is  moat  abhorrent  to  my  feelings.  I 
once  took  a  trip,  many  years  ago,  from 
the  Pigeon-house  to  Lam  bay,  and  my 
sufferings  were  of  such  a  nature — need- 
less here  to  be  specified — that  I  resolv- 
ed never  again,  unless  under  the  most 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  repeat  the 
experiment. 

Having  thus  prefaced  my  readers  for 
what  they  are  to  expect,  1  shall  at  once 
have  recourse  to  my  notes,  which  were 
usually  throwu  together  at  random,  af- 
ter 1  retired  to  my  sleeping  apartment, 
and  revised,  corrected,  and  amplified, 
on  my  return  to  the  humble  roof.under 
which  all  my  literary  labours  have  been 
completed. 

Tuesday — Stepped  from  my  own 
door  at  Gomville,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  into  the  day-coach,  bound 
for  Dublin  ;  no  inside  passenger  but 
myself.  There  is  something  depressing 
to  the  snirits  when  first  starting  on  a 
journey  from  the  scene  of  our  earliest 
recollections.  A  thousand  conflicting 
thoughts  rushed  unbidden  to  the  seat 
of  memory,  as  I  leaned  back  in  the 
eorner — "  the  world  forgetting,  by  the 
world  forgot."  They  were,  however, 
soon  dispelled  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  and  the  other  disturbances  com- 


mon to  that  mode  of  travelling.  No- 
thing worthy  of  note  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  except  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  changed  horses 
at  one  stage.  In  fact,  I  could  scarcely 
coiiceive  that  we  had  stopped  till  we 
were  again  in  motion.  Weather  fine  ; 
roads  dusty  ;  potato  crop  middling  in 
some  places,  better  in  others  ;  arrived 
in  Dublin  at  half-past  nine  at  night,  more 
fatigued  than  if  I  rode  the  whole  way, 
and  glad,  after  ordering  some  refresh- 
ment, to  get  to  bed  in  the  Hibernian 
hotel,  to  which  I  was  recommended  by 
the  friend  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
to  whose  hospitality,  cheerfulness,  and 
accommodating  qualities  I  am  indebted 
for  many  hours  ol  delightful  enjoyment. 

Wednesday — Breakfasted  in  the  cof- 
fee-room at  half-past  nine  ;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gardiner-street  to  transact 
business  with  my  solicitor,  Mr.  — ,  the 
gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  whose  kindness,  together 
with  the  affability  of  his  amiable  sister 
and  daughter,  I  cannot  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate. 

After  considering  the  subject  in  all 
its  various  lights,  I  have  at  length  re- 
solved to  drop  the  journal-style  during 
my  residence  in  the  metropolis,  where 
I  was  detained  for  upwards  of  a  week, 
and  to  record  my  observations  in  one 
unbroken  series,  which,  I  conceive, 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
the  generality  of  my  readers  ;  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  them,  that  I  have 
curtailed  nothing  but  dates  and  notes 
of  mere  personal  expenses. 

I  had  not  visited  Dublin  for  many 
years,  and  I  was  pleased  at  the  many 
great  improvements  and  alterations 
since  I  last  saw  it.  It  is  a  city  of  great 
antiquity,  deriving  its  name,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  from  the  untimely  death 
of  a  king's  daughter,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  river  Liffey.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  Circular  road,  and  adorned  with 
many  splendid  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  Bank,  late  Parliament  House  ; 
Nelson's  Pillar,  Sec.  &c.  The  College, 
a  venerable  pile,  built  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, fronts  College-green,  where 
stands  a  statue  of  King  William  the 
Third,  son-in-law  to  James  the  Second, 
sitting  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
neat  iron  railing  ;  as  you  advance  up 
Dame-street,  you  arrive  at  the  Castle, 
inhabited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  :  it 
is  situated  exactly  at  the  corner  of  Cas- 
tle-street, next  door  to  La  Touche's 
Hank,  and  has  two  entrances,  called 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Castle-yard,  very 
convenient  for  carriages  to  go  in  at 
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one  gate  and  out  of  the  other,  without 
danger  of  running  foul  of  each  other. 

South  of  the  river  Liffey  lies  Ste- 
pheu's-green,  the  largest  square,  for  its 
size,  in  Europe,  very  neatly  laid  out  in 
gravel  walks  and  grass  plats,  as  a  play 
ground  for  children,  many  of  whom, 
attended  by  their  respective  nursery- 
maids or  other  family  domestics,  may 
be  seen  walking  or  running  there  du- 
ring a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 
The  same  accommodation  is  afforded 
by  Met  non-square,  Fitzwilliam-square, 
Mountjoy-square,  and  the  New  Gar- 
dens* forming  altogether  an  extent  of 
promenadequite  sufficient  for  the  health 
and  amusement  of  the  infantine  popu- 
lation. 

Leinster  House,  now  turned  into  the 
Dublin  Society — a  collection  of  curio- 
sities from  all  parts  of  the  world — de- 
mands particular  notice.  Each  visitor 
is  obliged  to  write  his  name  in  a  book, 
kept  by  a  man  in  livery,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  entrance  hall,  but  no  mo- 
ney is  demanded,  the  exhibition  being 
very  properly  open,  free  of  expense, 
to  the  public  at  large.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  is  a  fossil,  that  is, 
the  skeleton  of  a  large  rein-deer,  so 
called  from  its  being  driven  in  reins, 
like  a  horse,  by  the  Laplanders,  and 
fed  upon  Iceland  moss,  now  gene- 
rally ordered  for  pulmonary  complaints. 
Mem— Fossil  is  a  geological  term  for 
anything  dug  out  of  a  ditch,  Fosse  be- 
ing synonimous  with  ditch. 

I  regret  that  my  numerous  avocations 
did  not  allow  of  an  excursion  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  a  show  of  wild  beasts  very  well 
worth  seeing,  as  I  am  told,  particularly 
a  bear  and  some  amusing  monkeys, 
which  last  mentioned  are  considered 
"by  many  philosophers  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  animal  and 
human  species,  as  the  bat  is  between 
birds  and  beasts,  and  the  sea  anemone 
between  plants  and  reptile?. 

During  my  stay  in  this  abode  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  my  time  was  spent 
most  agreeably,  being,  by  the  unre- 
mitting kiudness  of  the  friend  twice 
before  mentioned,  introduced  to  a  se- 
lect circle  of  acquaintances,  many  of 
them  literary  characters,  some,  indeed, 
ranking  in  the  very  first  grade  of  ta- 
lent, and  all  characterised  by  elegance 
of  manner,  propriety  of  deportment, 
and  urbanity  of  demeanour.  Under 
such  a  happy  juncture  of  fortuitous 
events,  I  received  much  of  that  hospi- 
tality for  which  my  countrymen  are 
proverbial.    Dinner  followed  dinner  in 


daily  succession,  while  music  and  sing- 
ing by  the  fuir  daughters  of  my  hospi- 
table entertainers,  charmed  away  the 
tediousuess  of  the  evenings  ;  and  I  can 
bear  testimony,  not  only  from  my  own 
experience,  but  from  the  account  of 
others,  that  a  more  delightful  residence 
than  that  afforded  bv  Dublin  and  its 
environs,  cannot  be  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  habitable  globe,  whether 
we  consider  the  beauty  of  its  localities, 
the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  or 
the  gTace,  taste,  and  talent  of  its  fas- 
cinating inhabitants. 

Having  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied 
time  on  my  hands  in  the  mornings,  ( 
generally  sauntered  up  aud  down  Sack- 
ville-street,  formerly  called  the  Mall, 
for  some  hours,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  gaiety  and  bustle  surrounding  me, 
melancholy  reflections  would  obtrude 
themselves  on  my  mind,  when  I  re- 
membered what  it  was  some  forty  years 
ago — the  residence  of  our  titled  nobili- 
ty and  aristocratic  commoners — now, 
alas!  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  hotels, 
shops,  and  charitable  institutions — the 
resort  of  hack  jaunting  cars,  instead  of 
the  enamelled  chariot  and  coronet ed 
phaeton  of  my  juvenile  recollections. 
The  same  sad  story  may  be  told  of  all 
the  other  fashionable  streets  and  squares. 
The  splendid  mansions  of  the  peerage 
are  either  divided  into  small  tenements 
or  enlarged  into  spacious  hotels,  or  left 
to  moulder  into  premature  decay  ;  and 
birth,  property,  talent,  aud  fashion, 
have  winged  their  flight  to  the  more 
fortunate  shores  of  our  sister  bland. 
The  Union  may  truly  be  said,  without 
any  figure  of  speech,  to  have  depopu- 
lated this  magnificent  city  of  its  unfad- 
ing beauty  ;  and,  like  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  a  preceding  century,  to 
have  left  ruin  and  devastation  wherever 
it  trod. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  one  in- 
stant, that  I  am  a  Repealer.  By  no 
means.  I  have  never  changed  my  opi- 
nions, which  were  those  of  Pitt,  Cas- 
tlereagh,  and  other  meteors  of  our  po- 
litical atmosphere;  and  though  I  mourn- 
ed over  my  country's  dismemberment, 
when  it  was  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  empire,  by  leaving  the 
harp  shorn  of  the  crown ;  and  though  1 
did,  like  a  third  Hannibal,  mutter  de- 
nunciations loud  and  terrible  against 
the  ruthless  enactment,  yet,  when 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  I  calmly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  measure,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  defend  it  with  my  pen,  when- 
ever called  upon  to  come  forward  br 
the  proper  authorities. 
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Wednesday — Having  concluded  all 
my  arrangements,  1  was  ready,  soon 
after  breakfast,  to  accompany  my  friend, 
with  his  amiable  sister  and  accomplish- 
ed daughter,  who,  much  to  my  gratifi- 
cation, had  offered  to  be  the  compa- 
nions of  my  tour,  to  the  Rail-road, 
which  we  destined  to  be  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey,  the  jaunting-car,  with 
our  luggage,  being  sent  on,  some  hours 
before,  to  take  us  up  at  Kingstown. 

The  Rail- road — a  modern  invention, 
for  quick  travelling— is  a  most  asto- 
nishing instance  of  human  ingenuity. 
It  comes  as  near  the  perpetual  motion 
as  can  be  conceived ;  nor  do  I  see  why 
the  principle,  properly  followed  up, 
should  not  infallibly  lead  to  that  result. 
It  is  entered  by  a  Hight  of  steps  in  a 
house  adjoining  to  a  large  Popish  Cha- 
pel, frowning  with  ominous  blackness 
upon  the  College  Park.    Payment  for 
seals  is  received  at  a  counter,  where 
you  get  a  ticket  to  insure  your  passage, 
and  you  are  scarcely  fixed  in  the  car- 
riage when  off  it  goes,  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
lightning's  flash,  over  high  and  low 
ground,  through  the  sea,  and  under 
subterraneous  passages.    The  rapidity 
of  motion  is  so  great  that  the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  scenery  vanish  be- 
fore they  are  observed.    I  was  able  to 
catch  but  a  transient  glance  of  one  of 
those  fortifications  built  some  years 
ago,  by  his  Majesty's  government,  for 
protecting  our  coast  from  a  French  in- 
vasiou.    They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  that  purpose,  both  by  strength  and 
situation,  but  1  have  been  gTeatly  sur- 
prised that  their  name  has  been  so  ge- 
nerally misspelt,  mispronounced,  and 
misunderstood.    There  are  few,  even 
among  the  well-informed,  who  do  not 
spell  the  name  Manilla  or  Martella, 
and  fewer  still,  who  can  tell  its  deriva- 
tion.   My  fellow-traveller,  who,  for  ge- 
neral information,  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  of  his  coteroporaries,  when 
pressed  by  me  upon  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  as  pronounced  by  him,  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  derived  from 
the  French  word  martel,  signifying  a 
hammer,  as  they  were  inteuded  forgiv- 
ing hard  blows  by  firing  cannon  balls. 
This  was  ingenious,  and  I  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  liveliness  of 
lib  imagination,  but  he  was  amazingly 
delighted,  and  took  a  memorandum  of 
it  in  his  note-book,  when  I  set  him 
right  on  this  disputed  point.    The  sub- 
stance of  what  I  said  to  him,  may,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  be  shortly  summed 
up  as  follows  ; — The  buildings  in  ques- 


tion should  be  spelt  and  pronounced 
Myrtillo  towers,  so  culled  from  a  tower 
at  Myrtillo  Point,  in  Corsica,  taken  in 
1794  by  the  English,  the  model  after 
which  ours  were  built.    It  has  been 
objected  by  some  persons  that,  pro- 
nounce the  name  as  you  please,  they 
are,  and  always  were,  very  useless 
things.    My  talented  fellow-traveller 
certainly  leaned  to  this  opinion,  and, 
without  absolutely  taking  up  the  gaunt- 
let in  their  defence,  1  argued  some- 
what in  their  favour,  particularly  for 
the  one  more  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, on,   I  conceive,  tolerably 
strong  grounds,  viz.  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  most 
expeditious  mode  of  reaching  the  capi- 
tal would  be  employed  by  the  invading 
army.    The  rail-road  would,  therefore, 
be  their  object,  which,  being  command- 
ed by  such  a  fortification,  might,  in- 
stead* of  expediting  their  march,  put  a 
stop  to  it  entirely. 

After  a  drive  of  seventeen  minutes, 
stoppages  included,  we  were  landed 
safely,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  at 
Dunleary,  or  Kingstown,  as  it  is  call- 
ed since  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty, 
George  the  Fourth.  W e  stopped  there 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  to  inspect  the 
Pier,  a  kind  of  wall  of  very  simple  ar- 
chitecture, running  a  short  way  into  the 
sea,  and  then  ascended  our  vehicle, 
bound  for  the  town  of  Bray,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  we  had  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  day  and  night. 
The  road  was  magnificent,  broad  and 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green  in  many 
places,  while  nothing  could  equal  the 
surrounding  scenery,  for  beauty,  ver- 
dure, and  sublimity.  To  our  left  rose 
the  lofty  summit  of  Killiney,  crowned 
by  an  obelisk  that  seems  to  gaze  with 

?\\Ai\y  rapture  on  the  bay  expanded  be- 
brc  it,  and  to  exclaim,  with  Childe 
Harold, 

Roll  on,  thou  Aocp  and  dark  blue  wean-roll." 

I  had  often  heard  that  the  bay  of 
Dublin  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  bay  of  Naples,  but  never  before 
did  I  fully  believe  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  a  conception  of  its  bold  and 
romantic  features.  The  Hill  of  Howth 
and  Ireland's  Eye,  resting  on  the  pla- 
cid bosom  of  the  sea,  burst  splendidly 
upon  the  view,  and  relieve  the  vast 
horizon,  by  their  picturesque  outlines. 
The  only  difference  that  I  can  conceive 
worth  mentioning  between  it  and  its 
foreign  rival,  is  Mount  Vesuvius,  which, 
after  all,  is  merely  a  phenomenon, 
more  curious  than  useful,  if  one  may 
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judge  by  the  pictures  ;  and,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  pictures  always  give 
a  flattering  resemblance  of  every  object 
in  nature.    It  is  a  burning  mountain 
that  shoots  out  red-hot  stones  to  a  great 
distance,  and  emits  a  geological  sub- 
stance in  a  liquid  state,  called  lava,  very 
destructive  in  its  operations.  This 
lava  hardens  after  some  time, and  makes 
excellent  vineyards.    It  is  also  useful 
in  another  way,  having  given  rise  to 
most  instructive  speculations  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  world,  which  is  in- 
finitely older  thanisgenerally  supposed. 
Indeed,  I  may  here  incidentally  re- 
mark, that  geology  has  done  more  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  human 
understanding,  by  the  discovery  of  old 
bones,  than  any  other  science  whatso- 
ever.   Very  respectable  divines  consi- 
der its  testimony  much  superior  to  that 
of  Moses,  unless  by  the  very  probable 
hypothesis,  that  where  he  uses  the 
word  "day,"  he  always  means  a  thou- 
sand yearJ.    Yet,  after  all,  that  admis- 
sion will  scarcely  s<ive  his  credit,  for, 
M  magna  est  Veritas,"  that  is,  "great  is 
truth,"  and  the  truth  has  come  out, 
viz.  :  that  it  would  take  a  million  of 
years  to  make  some  primitive  rocks, 
and  that  it  required  a  great  many  de- 
luges to  form  the  different  stratifications 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  !  Now, 
this  may  well  be  called  a  wonderful 
science.    To  be  sure  it  has  all  the 
freshness,  and  therefore,  the  vigour  of 
youth,  about  it,  being  hardly  advanced 
beyond  its  infancy.    It  likewise  pos- 
sesses another  great  advantage,  that  of 
being  entirely  based  on  theory — a  very 

Erolific  source  of  discovery  in  ingenious 
and?.  After  all,  it  simply  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  the  great  Archimedes 
— a  very  extraordinary  man  in  his  day, 
who  invented  burning  glasses.  '*  Give 
me,"  he  used  to  say,  M  only  a  fulcrum 
for  my  lever,  and  I  will  move  the  world." 
*•  Give  me,"  says  geology,  M  only  as 
many  millions  of  years  as  IJwant,  and 
i  will  make  the  world."  Fulcrum  and 
lever  are  terms  in  natural  philosophy 
that  need  not  here  be  explained  ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  lever 
means  a  poker,  and  fulcrum  the  bar  of 
the  grate. 

I  confess  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  study  of  geology,  and  I  shall  most 
probably  advert  to  it  again  in  the  course 
of  my  tour  ;  at  present  I  shall  dismiss 
it,  by  informing  ray  readers,  that  two 
other  burning  mountains,  called  volca- 
noes, have  been  discovered  by  enter- 
prising travellers,  viz. :  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
and  Heel  a,  in  Iceland !  in  the  land  of 


ice ! !  ice  enough  to  freeze  the  frozen 
ocean  !  !  !  It  .  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
strange  as  it  may  sound.  It  is  one  of 
those  phenomena  that  geology  alone 
can  account  for,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
we  shall  soon  receive  most  interesting 
information  from  that  quarter,  respect- 
ing ante  mundane  strata  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, each  bearing  the  impress  of  its  age 
and  date.  To  return  to  the  bay  of 
Dublin. 

We  lost  sight  of  this  stupendous  ob- 
ject in  a  short  time,  being  shut  out  by 
the  ground  rising  and  falling  in  geutle 
undulations.  The  country  was  thickly 
9prinkled  with  villas,  whose  luxuriant 
plantations  often  peeped  above  the 
nigh  stone  walls  surrounding  them.  I 
had  not  much  opportunity  of  adding 
to  my  hortus  siccus,  or  making  any  mi- 
nute research  after  cryptogamic  plants, 
as  I  never  left  the  car,  the  day  was  *o 
insufferably  hot  ;  but  I  remarked  many 
fields  spangled  with  the  lovely  Bellis 
perennis,  and  the  road-side  exhibited  a 
profusion  of  Senccio  vulgaris,  with 
some  specimens  of  the  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. 

At  length,  we  reached  Bray,  a  de- 
lightful village,  exhibiting  many  nation- 
al traits,  built  upon  a  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  evidently  alluvial, 
and  the  inn  appears  to  be  a  building  of 
some  magnitude.  Bray  head,  a  rugged 
and  rather  shapeless  mountain,  rise* 
somewhat  abruptly  on  the  left  of  the 
town.  I  am  told  that,  on  a  clear  day, 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  from  it,  which 
I  can  readily  imagine,  as  it  is  much 
higher  than  the  circumjacent  country, 
the  other  mountains  excepted. 

Being  naturally  curious  about  deri- 
vations, I  sought  for  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name,  but  in 
vain.  I  at  first  imagioed  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood might  be  famous  for  its  breed 
of  asses.  However,  that  hypothesis 
was  denied  on  authority  that  scepticism 
could  not  doubt ;  so  1  must  leave  the 
Gordian  knot  to  he  untied  by  some  more 
adventurous  antiquarian. 

Here,  again,  1  experienced  a  recur- 
rence of  that  hospitality  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  lonely  traveller.  Mv- 
self  and  companions  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  a  most  interesting,  amia- 
ble, and  accomplished  family,  consist- 
ing of  a  father,  mother,  three  finely 
proportioned  sons,  and  four  lovely, syl- 
phic  daughters,  inhabiting  a  rose-cm- 
cowered  villa,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  high  road,  but  quite  near  enough 
to  enjoy  all  the  variety  usual  to  sach  a 
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proximity.  Before  candles  were  intro- 
duced we  had  a  splendid  view  from  the 
drawing- room  window*  of  the  azure 
vault,  thickly  studded  with  shining 
perns.  This  naturally  led  to  a  conver- 
sation on  astronomy  ;  I  pointed  out  to 
my  fair  audience  the  Great  Bear,  and 
explained  to  them  the  difference  be- 
tween the  twinkling  of  a  fixed  star  and 
the  steady  light  of  the  planets.  I  was 
sorry  not  to  he  able  to  rind  Orion,  but 
I  repeated  for  them  that  beautiful  line, 

•*  Orion's  rtudded  belt  looks  dim," 

with  which  they  were  exceedingly  de- 
lighted. On  the  whole,  I  seldom  re- 
member to  have  spent  so  pleasant  an 
evening,  among  such  a  number  of  in- 
genuous young  persons,  all  anxious  to 
improve  their  minds  by  useful  and  or- 
namental knowledge. 

Thursday — Bid  adieu,  after  partak- 
ing of  a  most  comfortable  breakfast,  to 
our  estimable  ho*t  and  hostess,  and 
their  no-less-c*tiraable  scions,  with 
many  good  wishes  and  compliments  on 
both  sides,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  celebrated  Darglc. 

This  romantic  spot  is  a  road  running 
alongside  of  a  tolerably  steep  hill, plant- 
ed with  stunted  oaks,  from  which  a 
zigzag  path  leads  to  the  bottom,  where 
a  limpid  stream  murmurs  over  jutting 
rocks,  and  soothes  the  mind  to  con- 
templation— an  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties  very  beneficial,  when  mo- 
derately enjoyed.  We  took  our  seat 
on  a  wooden  bench  in  a  kind  of  old 
summer-house,  that  seems  once  to  have 
been  ingeniously  stuffed  with  moss,  and 
after  resting  there  for  half-an-hour,  en- 
joyiog  the  shade  formed  by  the  roof  of 
our  humble  domicile,  we  braved  the 
fervour  of  the  noontide  sun,  and, 

*'  with  fainting  steps,  and  •low," 

at  length  reached  a  rocky  excrescence, 
called  "the  Lover's  Leap." 

This  is,  I  should  imagine,  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Dargle,  and  the  leap 
would  be  considerable,  but  that  the  fall 
must  be  broken,  at  a  few  feet  from  the 
top,  by  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees, 
growing  immediately  under.  Sappho, 
an  ancient  Grecian  lady,  was  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  such  desperate 
folly — for  folly  1  esteem  it — if  not  ab- 
solute madness.  Fair  and  gentle,  and 
gentle-as-you-are-fair,  readers,  do  not 
mistake  me.  I  am  no  enemy  to  love  ; 
far  from  it ;  I  esteem  it  the  purest  of  all 
our  feelings,  but  there  is  reason  in  every 
thing,  and  where  there  is  not,  nothing 
reasonable  can  be  expected.  In  fact, 
the  want  of  that  most  necessary  ingre- 


dient in  the  human  composition,  has 
beeu  the  origin  of  all  the  "  lover's 
leaps,"  whether  situated  on  the  verdant 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  the  rocky  glens 
of  our  own  romantic  island.  To  prove 
my  unprejudiced  opinion  to  my  fair 
companions,  with  whom  1  had  somo 
interesting  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  love,  I  read  to  them,  from  my  com- 
monplace book,  which,  by  great  good 
luck,  I  had  in  my  pocket,  the  follow- 
ing exquisite  lines,  under  the  head 
"  shepherd  :w 

"  In  peace,  lore  tunes  the  shepherd's  re«1  ; 
In  war,  he  mount*  the  warrior'*  rtecd." 

For  the  information  of  future  travel- 
lers, I  think  it  but  fair  to  mention,  that 
somewhere  in  this  locality,  the  noblest 
view  is  to  be  obtained  of  Sugar-loaf,  an 
appellation  it  well  deserves,  being  ex- 
ceedingly like  its  namesake,  in  every- 
thing but  colour.  As  to  its  brother- 
mountain,  called  Little  Sugar-loaf,  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  protesting 
against  the  assumption  of  that  title — it 
might  just  as  well  call  itself  little  tea- 
chest.  However,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  carping  critics  who  quarrel  with 
names.  I  agree  with  the  Avonic  bard , 
who  observes, 

**  A  rote,  by  any  other  name,  M  ould  Finell  as  iweet," 

and  why  not  a  mountain  too. 

Our  route  was  next  directed  to  the 
Waterfall,  where  nature  may  be  said  to 
stand  in  her  most  independent  attitude. 
Several  deer  were  running  through  the 
park,  and  a  young  man,  with  a  straw 
hat,  drab  trowsers,  and  a  fishing  rod, 
was  briskly  ascending  a  rocky  erai- 
nence,while,slowly  and  leisurely ,thetiny 
mountain-rill  pursued  its  even  way  down 
the  sloping  declivity,  as  if  regardless 
of  the  presence  of  any  living  creature, 
till,  in  frolic  mood,  it  dashed  itself  into 
a  thousand  sprayed  particles,  some  few 
feet  before  it  joined  its  kindred  ele- 
ment in  the  streamlet  beneath. 

Waterfalls  are  among  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
There  arc  many  of  different  sizes  in 
Europe,  but  the  greatest  in  the  known 
world  is  that  of  Niagara,  in  Canada. 
As  well  as  I  remember,  a  whole  lake 
£oes  over  at  one  leap,  without  stop  or 
impediment.  This  is  not  so  wonder- 
ful, after  all,  as  everything  is  on  a  large 
scale  on  that  continent.  The  rivers 
are  large ;  the  mountains  are  large  ; 
the  forests  are  large ;  and  the  alligators, 
a  species  of  crocodile,  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians,  are  enormous. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that 
there  is  an  empty  banquetting  house, 
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approached  by  a  rustic  bridge,  which 
we  were  not  permitted  to  cross,  without 
an  order,  a  circumstance  regretted  by 
the  whole  party,  as  we  were  naturally 
desirous  so  see  all  that  was  worth  seeing: 
in  a  place  so  celebrated.  But,  the  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  says — M  There  is  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken 
at  the  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune ;"  so, 
we  resolved  to  try  our  fortune  some- 
where else,  aud  accordingly  turned  our 
horse's  head  to  Luggelaw. 

Our  journey  now  assumed  a  different 
aspect.  We  soon  experienced  some 
of  the  inconveniencies  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  the  explorers  of  seclud- 
ed scenery.  The  road  presented  a 
succession  of  hills — hill  after  hill — till 
the  eye  was  fatigued  with  looking  up- 
wards. I  never  was  partial  to  much 
walking,  and,  I  confess,  I  was  heartily 
tired  before  my  esteemed  friend,  who 
was  very  careful  of  his  horse,  invited 
me  to  resume  my  seat  on  the  jaunting 
car.  Some  miles  of  tolerably  level 
ground  succeeded  this  multitudinous 
ascent,  and  I  was  inwardly  congratu- 
lating myself  that  my  toils  were  over, 
when  wc  were  again  ordered  to  dis- 
mount, as  the  road  now  led  down  a 
steep  declivity,  to  which  there  seemed  to 
be  no  end.  The  walk  was  not,  however, 
as  fatiguing  as  the  former  one,  the  road 
brine  shaded  by  thick*  foliage,  while  a 
gentle  breeze  from  the  lake  refreshed 
our  drooping  spirits.  At  length,  we 
reached  the  object  of  our  wishes.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable  house, 
at  least  for  a  temporary  visit,  like  ours. 
We  were  shown  into  a  very  respecta- 
bly-sized room,  where  we  soon  made 
ourselves  comfortable  with  a  basket  of 
provisions,  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  our  Bray  friends,  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  I  cannot  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate or  too  often  acknowledge.  I 
never  enjoyed  a  thing  of  the  kind  so 
much.  Our  fare  was  excellent— cold 
ham  and  chickens,  mutton  pie  and 
cream  cheese,  with  a  pint  of  excellent 
sherry  and  some  bottled  ale.  1  felt  so 
thoroughly  refreshed,  as  to  enjoy  a 
walk  with  the  ladies,  to  the  sandy  shore 
of  the  lake,  encircled  by  hill  and  dale, 
while  their  prudent  relative  stayed  be- 
hind to  see  his  horse  fed.  Our  con- 
versation was  lively,  though  bordering 
on  the  sentimental.  Mv  fair  associ- 
ates were  both  persons  of  refined  taste 
and  extensive  reading,  and  they  at  once 
detected  my  plagiarism,  when  pointing 
to  a  high  rock,  rising  to  the  clouds 
in  sublime  perpendicularity,  1  exclaim- 
ed with  enthusiasm — 


*«  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  It*  Ann  baseu  soon  «u  I." 

This  lively  sally  produced  a  melli- 
fluous torrent  of  poetical  quotation 
from  all  parties,  till  we  were  60  wrapt 
in  Fancy's  magic  mantle,  that  we  abso- 
lutely started  at  the  sound  of  my 
friend's  loud  halloo,  summoning  us  to 
resume  our  journey.  It  reminded  us 
of  the  horn  of  James  Fitzj.imes  and 
at  the  moment  we  should  have  felt  no 
surprise,  h;»d  a  man  started  out  of  the 
bushes,  and  cried  "  Saxon,  I  am  Ro- 
derick Dhu." 

Certainly,  Luggelaw  is  situated  most 
romantically  lonely,  and,  with  a  little 
exerti-m,  might  be  rendered  perfectly 
inaccessible.  It  may  al>o  be  well  call- 
ed "  meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  for 
I  remarked  in  the  Album,  kept  to  re- 
cord the  names  of  the  visitors,  several 
very  spirited  effusions  in  rhyme — the 
greater  part  well  worth  rescuing  from 
their  oblivious  solitude,  i  did  not  add 
to  the  collection,  though  pressingly  in- 
treated  by  mv  fellow-pilgrims,  but  con- 
tented myself  with  merely  inscribing 
my  name,  together  with  those  of  my 
amiable  companions,  adding  a  few  sim- 
ple expiessious  in  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  precipices.  1  cannot  con- 
clude my  description  of  "  these  dark  so- 
litudes and  awiul  cells''  without  assur- 
ing the  botanist  that  he  will  be  highly 
gratified  by  the  profusion  of  cryptoga- 
mic  plants,  clothing  the  rocks  and  em- 
bellishing the  shores.  I  gathered  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  crysauihe- 
mum  leucanthenium,  aud  one  very 
scarce  plant  of  the  class  pentundria, 
that  I  never  met  with  before. 

The  evening  shadows  were  extend- 
ing themselves  over  the  unruffled  sur- 
face of  the  dimpled  lake,  like  sadden- 
ing thoughts  stealing  over  the  contem- 
plative memory,  when  we  prepared  to 
mount  the  Alpine  ascent.  I  had  fond- 
ly entertained  a  hope  that  some  other 
way  of  egress  might  lead  from  this 
subterraneous  excavation,  but  I  was 
disappointed.  We  had  to  retrace  our 
footsteps — literally  footsteps,  as  my 
worthy  aud  philanthropic  fellow-travel- 
ler was  particularly  desirous  of  saving 
his  horse,  a  very  strong  animal,whocould 
have  trolled  up  the  hill  with  a  heavier 
load  than  our  united  weights  could 
average — and  when  we  arrived  at  a 
vill  age  called  Round  wood — I  suppose 
from  some  circular  plantation  in  its 
proximity,  though  I  was  too  much  tired 
to  make  any  inquiries  after  it — where 
we  purposed  remaining  the  night — I 
merely  sat  up  tilt  I  swallowed  some 
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mutton  chops,  hastily  undressed,  and 
then  embraced  my  pillow,  with  a  de- 
gree of  comfort  only  known  to  those 
who,  like  me,  and  Childe  Harold, 

Drto^w  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing." 

Friday — Left  my  downy  couch  about 
seven  o'clock,  considerably  recruited 
after  a  continuous  slumber,  unbroken 
from  the  moment  I  laid  my  head  upon 
the  pillow,  till,  roused  by  my  active 
friend,  whose  buoyant  spirits  always 
inclined  him  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
look.     After  "adoring  the  cosmetic 
powers," as  Pope  figuratively  expresses 
the   common  occurrence  of  putting 
on  one's  clothes,  I  descended  to  the 
lahle  d'hote,  or  salle  a  manger,  as  the 
French  designate  the  breakfast  table, 
and  found  my  fair  voyageurs,  each,  as 
I  assured  them,  the  personification  of 
«•  a  fay  in  fairy  land,"  ready  equipped 
for  prosecuting  our  tour.    The  break- 
fast was  quickly  despatched,  and  we 
again  resumed  our  vehicle,  filled  with 
the  mo«t  delightful  anticipations  of  the 
pleasures  awaiting  us. 

Our  destination  was  the  vale  of  Glen- 
dalough  ;  or,  as  it  is  more  appropri- 
ately designated — the  Seven  Churches 

 from  the  remains  of  seven  edifices 

of  that  order  of  architecture  occupy- 
ing the  space  so  denominated,  with  ir- 
regular intervals  between  them.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  Alpine  effect  of 
the  first  view.    Mountain  towers  over 
mountain,  and  the  vale  sweetly  blends 
with  the  secluded  lake,  that  rests  in 
the  extremity  of  a  rocky  amphitheatre, 
like  the  "sorrowing  sea-bird"  in  the 
peaceful  covert  of  its  mother  s  nest.  A 
thousand  retrospections  rushed  upon 
my  memory,  as  I  entered  the  precincts 
of  this  enchanted  ground,  all  tinged 
with  a  melancholy  cast  of  thought,  i 
repeated,   unconsciously,  to  myself, 
»•  Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile"— then,  "  Ye 
distant  towers,  ye  antique  spires  !" — 
then,  audibly  and  distinctly, 

If  you  would  see  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  Tialt  it  by  the  pale  moonlight." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  I  could 
give  my  attention  to  the  four  guides, 
who  offered  to  show  us  the  curiosities, 
and,  indeed,  they  had  so  much  to 
show  and  tell,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
take  in  all  the  information  as  quickly 
as  it  was  given.  A  good  deal  of  fabu- 
lous matter  was  mixed  up  with  well- 
authenticated  facts,  which  the  judicious 
antiquary  rejects,  as  unworthy  a  place 
in  his  memoranda.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  what  is  instructive, 


and  leave  the  rest  to  be  gleaned  by  the 
lovers  of  legendary  lore. 

Ireland  was  once  the  most  learned, 
the  most  civilized,  and  the  roost  polish- 
ed nation  in  the  known  world.  Va- 
rious monuments  of  her  ancient  splen- 
dour remain  to  this  day  to  attest  the 
fact,  if  it  should  be  questioned  by  scep- 
tical ignorance.  The  Vale  of  Glenda- 
lough  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  not  unknown  to 
us  at  a  very  early  period  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Witness  the  ruins  that 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  rear- 
ing their  heads  in  this  most  secluded 
nook  of  nature's  wide  domain. 

The  edifices  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  design  and  a  certain 
plainness   in  the  architecture,  quite 
Spartan.    There  is,  in  particular,  a  ve- 
ry curious  stone  roof  still  standing,  per- 
fectly devoid  of  adventitious  ornament, 
and  challenging  admiration  by  its  chaste 
severity.    The  soil,  1  should  conceive, 
rather  swampy  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
proximity  or  so  many  mountains  must 
conduce  to  a  considerable  humidity  of 
atmosphere.    But  the  object  of  great- 
est interest,  where  all  19  interesting,  is 
one  of  those  circular  elevations,  called 
round  towers,  which  have  set  at  defi- 
ance the  researches  of  the  most  acute 
antiquaries,  challenging  investigation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  smiling  con- 
tempt on  the  puny  efforts  that  would 
unravel    their   Elcusinian  mysteries. 
Thev  have  been  the  subject  of  ingeni- 
ous and  peculiarly  delicate  inauiry,  yet 
nothing  satisfactory  has  been  elucidated 
concerning  their  date,  or  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  built.   I  have  marked 
the  word  uses  in  italics,  to  prepare  my 
readers  for  a  little  hypothesis  of  my 
own,  which  I  venture  to  put  forward 
with  modesty,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  with  that  degree  of  boldness, 
such  as  originality  of  any  kind  is  enti- 
tled to  indulge  in.    I  say,  therefore, 
that  perhaps  we  shall  never  pun  the 
right  clue  to  this  labyrinth  of  conjec- 
ture, while  we  obstinately  persist  in 
supposing  that  they  were  intended  for 
any  use.    Why  not  throw  off  these 
shackles  at  once,  and,  taking  a  wider 
range  in  the  field  of  speculation,  in- 
quire whether  they  were  not  simply 
meant  for  ornament  ?  for  the  pictu- 
resque termination  of  a  vista!  like  Pom- 
pey's  pillar,  or  the  Wellington  testimo- 
nial, or  the  obelisks  and  pillars  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times!    1  candidly 
confess,  that  iu  my  judgment,  this  not 
improbable  hypothesis  solves  the  whole 
difficulty  ;  for,  consider  what  I  hate 
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before  said  about  Ireland  at  that 
distant  period — renowned  for  her  pro- 
gress in  literature  and  civilization, 
tar  beyond  the  neighbouring  countries. 
In  such  circumstances,  may  it  not  be 
easily  conceived,  that  she  would  not 
expend  all  her  wealth  and  ingenuity  on 
the  mere  cravings  of  necessity,  but 
would  extend  her  aid  to  the  gentle  call 
of  ornamental  embellishment  ?  It  is 
the  natural  process  of  growing  prospe- 
rity in  every  nation  under  the  sun. 
First,  appears  the  cottage  with  its 
woodbined  lattice ;  next,  the  comfort- 
able slated  house  ;  then,  the  castellated 
tower ;  then,  the  sumptuous  palace ; 
and  when  all  the  population  is  provided 
with  tcuements  suited  to  their  means, 
ever-creative  and  ever-restless  fancy 
luxuriates  in  the  construction  of  all 
kinds  of  useless  buildings,  in  the  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  Elizabethan,  Gothic,  and 
Saxon  orders  of  architecture. 

But,  I  would  not  deny  that  these 
round  towers,  besides  being  primarily 
intende  d  as  picturesque  objects,  might 
not  also  be  put  to  some  use,  as  occa- 
sion required.  They  would  make  ex- 
cellent belfries.  They  might  be  used 
as  lumber  rooms  for  the  friars  ;  and 
might  serve  as  places  of  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  numerous  hordes 
of  predatory  savages  that  swarmed  all 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  Nay,  I 
fear,  that  in  that  gloomy  time,  when 
popery  reigned  predominant,  they 
might,  on  an  emergency,  be  converted 
into  a  living  tomb  for  those  uuhappy 
victims,  who,  M  for  three  long  year*," 
like  the  unfortunate  Constance  de  Be- 
verly, in  Marmion, 

 "bowed  my  pride 

A  hor«e-boy  in  hl«  train  to  ride." 

I  expect  to  raise  a  host  of  criticizing 
hornets  about  my  ears  by  this  casual 
disquisition,  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  that  kind  of  thing.  From  the 
very  first,  I  was  resolved  to  set  re- 
views and  reviewers  at  defiance,  taking 
example  by  the  celebrated  Horace,  who 
on  sometmng  of  a  similar  occasion, 
adopted  the  following  aphorism  for  his 
motto  : — "  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi, 
plaudo  ipse  dorni." — A  sentence  hard 
to  be  translated,  so  as  to  make  good 
English  and  good  sense,  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  it  means,  "  the  people  hiss 
me,  but  to  me  I  applaud  it  in  my  own 
house." 

As  for  the  legends  of  St.  Kevin — 
pronounced  Cavan — I  consider  them 
as  apocryphal,  and  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  scientific  traveller,  except  by  a 


very  cursory  allusion.  The  story  of 
his  savage  conduct  to  the  interesting 
young  woman  who  was  fool  enough  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  stamps  him  as  a 
bigot ;  and  I  think  it  tells  badly  for 
the  magistracy  of  the  county  at  that 
time,  that  sucn  a  flagrant  offence — no- 
thing short  of  manslaughter — should  be 
passed  by  unpunished.  Even  in  those 
days,  when  priests  and  friars  may  set 
the  law  at  defiance  with  impunity,  yet 
some  stir  would  be  made  about  so  gross 
a  violation  of  public  decency.  The 
newspapers  would  take  up  the  cause  of 
injured  innocence  ;  and  though  it  would 
all  end  in  smoke,  and  the  matter  be 
hushed  up  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, still  a  certain  degree  of  odium 
would  attach  to  the  perpetrator  of  such 
unmanly  wickedness. 

I  did  not  chuse  to  hazard  my  neck 
by  going  into  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
overhanging  the  lake,  which  he  fixed 
upon  for  his  bed.  In  fact,  I  felt  too 
much  disgusted  with  his  character,  as 
developed  in  the  foregoing  anecdote, 
to  wish  to  know  more  about  him  : — 
and  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  he 
told  by  the  younger  of  my  fair  com- 

fmnions,  that  our  national  poet — Ire- 
aud's  most  gifted  child — had  eulogized 
his  ruffianly  conduct  in  a  musical  com- 
position. But  a  Latin  proverb  says, 
•*  omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  caiitoribu*," 
that  is,  u  this  vice  is  in  all  singer-,'' — 
and  whatever  is  so  general  cannot  be 
condemned  in  an  individual — particu- 
larly an  individual  so  celebrated  for 
morality,  decency,  and  mellifluous  num- 
bers. 

I  must  not  pass  over  an  ornithologi- 
cal phenomenon  in  this  deserted  vale, 
which  is,  that  no  sky-lark  will  sing 
within  its  precincts.  The  first  inti- 
mation I  ever  had,  that  solitude  affects 
the  spirits  of  birds  pretty  much  in  the 
way  it  works  upon  the  human  consti- 
tution. 

We  were  so  interested  with  this 
ancient  monument  of  sterility  and 
gloom,  that  we  hovered  about  it  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  bid  it  adieu,  with  feelings  of  un- 
mingled  pleasure,  nearly  allied  to  what 
the  poet  must  have  felt  when  he  said 

"  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever. 
Still,  for  ever  fare  thee  well." 

Time  did  not  permit  us  to  explore 
the,  I  suppose,  profound  abyss  of  the 
Devil's  Glen  ;  but  we  were  pointed  out 
the  direction  in  which  it  lay ;  and  also 
that  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters — 
a  most  luxuriant  scene  of  nature's  finest 
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combinations  where  the  last  rays  of 
feeling  and  life  are  ready  to  take  their 
departure,  and  mingle  hearts  in  peace 

 where  the  purest  of  crystal  and 

brightest  of  green,  fade  before  the  Bolt 
magic  of  streamlet  and  rill,  and  the 
presence  of  friend*  makes  every  dear 
scene  of  enchantment  more  dear — 
where,  in  short,  there  is  always  some- 
thing more  exquisite  still  to  improve 
the  best  charms  of  nature. 

I  hate  plagiarism  in  any  shape  ;  and 
therefore,  notify  to  my  readers,  that  the 
preceding  paragraph,  beginning  at 
**  last  rays,"  and  ending  with  "  charms 
of  nature,"  is  but  a  transposition  into 
prose,  of  one  of  the  tenderest  canzonets 
of  our  lyric  bard,  in  praise  of  the  Vale 
of  Ovncu,  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters, 
and  reflected  looks. 

These  contemplations,  together  with 
the  heat  of  a  noon-tide  sun,  induced  a 
kind  of  pleasing  stupor  over  my  senses, 
which  made  me,  in  a  great  measure, 
regardless  of  time  or  passing  objects, 
till  1  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by 
the  cheerful  voice  of  my  hilarious 
friend,  recommending  me  to  inspect  the 
Glen  of  the  Downs,  which  we  were 
just  entering.  The  umbrageous  foli- 
age was  very  grateful,  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  acclivity  on  one  side  verg- 
iug  close  upon  the  romantic.  The 
village  of  Delgany,  which  I  did  not 
see,  is  contiguous  to  this  agreeable  spot, 
and  is,  I  understand,  a  collection  of 
cottages  "very  tastefully  arranged.  In 
this  place  we  met  with  an  adventure, 
by  the  horse  startiug  at  a  picturesuuc 
looking  beggarwoman,  who,  with  her 
three  children,  suddenly  extended  their 
hands  and  raised  their  voices  in  suppli- 
cating attitude.  Part  of  the  harness 
gave  way,  the  horse  pranced  a  little, 
and  we  were  all  obliged  to  alight,  not 
a  little  displeased  wiui  the  cause  of  our 
sudden  disaster.  My  friend  was  loud 
in  his  indignation,  and  I  said  some 
strong  things,  seeing  mv  fair  com- 
panions very  considerably  alarmed. 
JSut,  "sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,* 
a3  some  poet  finely  remarks.  The 
mendicant  meekly  offered  her  assist- 
ance, which  was  thankfully  accepted, 
when  she  produced  a  strong  piece  of 
pack  cord,  and  offered  it  to  tie  up  the 
fractured  leather.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  again  in  travelling  order,  and 
led  the  glen  at  a  rapid  pace,  followed 
by  the  benedictions  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary wanderer  and  her  offspring,  whose 
involuntary  fault  was  rewarded  with 
the  gratuity  of  some  halfpence — Mem. 
The  strata  of  rocks  seem  to  lie  in  a 


very  confused  maimer,  as  if  tumbled 
about  by  some  convulsion  of  nature — 
most  likely  an  earthquake.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs  or  the  Vale  of  Glendalough 
that  I  remarked  mica  to  be  the  pre- 
dominating geological  mineral. 

The  road  now  assumed  a  smiling  as- 
pect. A  closer  approximation  to  my 
old  acquaintances,  the  two  sugar-loaves, 
disclosed  new  beauties  on  their  verdure- 
less  summits.  Hill  and  dale,  streamlet 
and  grove,  cottage  and  hall  swept  by  in 
tranquil  succession.  I  refer  to  the 
well-known  optical  delusion  which 
makes  things  at  rest  appear  in  sliding 
motion,  as  you  are  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — till,  precisely  at  twenty 
minutes  before  five,  just  in  time  to 
make  some  attempt  at  a  toilet  before 
dinner,  we  arrived  at  Lucca,  the  ele- 
gantly rustic  seat  of  the  amiable  fa- 
mily, to  whose  hospitality  we  had  before 
been  so  deeply  indebted.  A  loin  of 
the  finest  veal  I  ever  saw  sufficed  to 
gratifv  my  simple  taste,  without  en- 
croaching on  the  other  delicacies  of  the 
season,  which  crowned  the  festal  board. 
The  port  was  excellent,  and  altogether 
1  seldom  made  a  heartier  dinner.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  improving  con- 
versation. I  was  drawn  out  by  the 
young  people,  who  were  anxious  for 
information  upon  all  points  connected 
with  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  botany, 
and  geology.  1  was  again  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  not  being  able  to  find 
Orion.  However,  at  their  particular 
reouest,  1  repeated  "  Orion's  studded 
belt  looks  dim,"  and  I  explained  the 
difference  between  a  fixed  star  and  a 
planet — the  former  twinkling  very  per- 
ceptibly, while  the  latter  shines  with  a 
steady  light. 

May  I  be  permitted  here  to  remark, 
though  it  may  make  a  little  episode, 
that  astronomy  is  a  most  astonishing 
science.  Without  its  assistance  we 
should  never  have  known  any  thing 
about  light  or  heat,  and  might  have 
supposed  the  moon  to  be  very  unlike 
what  it  really  is.  To  the  uneducated 
eye  she  appears  to  be  bright,  but  as- 
tronomy incontestably  proves  her  to  be 
quite  dark,  and  to  have  mountains  ex- 
actly like  our  own.  The  planets  also 
are  remarkable  for  curiosities,  particu- 
larly Saturn,  whose  ring  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary production.  It  is  supposed 
to  answer  the  place  of  an  atmosphere  ; 
but  no  good  hypothesis  has  ever  yet 
been  formed  for  Jupiter's  belts.  Mer- 
cury is  so  near  the  sun  that  cold  water 
is  an  ingredient  not  to  be  found  there— 
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all  the  water  is  boiling  hot.  And  Venus 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  her  beau- 
ty, whieh  her  name  well  expresses, 
being  called  after  a  heathen  goddess, 
much  c  'lebruted  for  regular  features. 
Very  little  is  known  of  Mars,  except 
his  red  colour,  which  proceeds  from 
causes  not  yet  discovered. 

This,  aud  much  more  I  t<  Id  to  my 
intereiting  and  interested  juvenile  au- 
dience ;  besides  dissecting  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea, 
which  they  only  knew  by  the  common 
name  of  fox-glove  ;  and  shewing  the 
two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  by 
which  1  satisfactorily  proved  it  to  be- 
long to  the  class  called  Didynamia, 
signifying  two  long  and  two  snort.  I 
found  they  had  never  considered  the 
subject  of  geology  ;  so  I  merely  gave 
the  grand  outlines  of  the  science,  in  a 
few  words,  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  primitive,  secondary,  ante- 
mundane  aud  stratification  ;  and  just 
as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  1  wooed 
"  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep,** — in  other  words,  I  took  my 
candle,  and  went  to  bed. 

Saturday  Hose  at  half-past  eight  ; 

ar.d  before  breakfast,  which  was  not 
on  the  table  till  ten,  arranged  some  of 
my  notes  in  methodical  order — a  work 
not  without  its  difficulty,  considering 
the  various  subjects  they  were  iutended 
to  embrace.  The  gratification,  how- 
ever,  of  adding  even  my  mite  to  the 
extension  of  useful  knowledge,  repaid 
the  toil. 

The  countrv  round  Lucca  abounds 
in  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  well 
worth  the  observation  of  the  natural- 
ist— but  we  were  satiated  with  variety, 
and  preferred  the  repose  of  a  well- 
furnished  drawing-room,  and  the  lively 
interchange  of  colloquial  repartee  to 
the  society  of  the  "  woods  and  wilds, 
whose  melancholy  gloom  accords  with 
my  soul's  "sadness."  We  accordingly 
remained  in  the  house  the  whole  morn- 
ing, aud  at  half-past  four,  after  parta- 
king of  an  early  dinner  at  three,  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  Lucca  and  its  hospitable 
and  fascinating  inhabitants ;  feeling 
very  indescribably  what  the  poet  so 
ably  expresses,  when  he  says — **  Re- 
mote, unfriended,  melancholy,  slow/' 

By  the  advice  of  our  judicious  en- 
tertainers, we  returned  by  a  different 
road  ;  and  bv  that  means  had  the  plea- 
sure of  passing  through  the  enchanting 
little  valetudinary  village,  called  En- 
niskerry,  where  I  remarked  a  very  to- 
lerably furnished  butcher's  stall,  and  a 
few  flourishing  evergreens  in  little 
courts  before  one  or  two  small  looking 


houses,  the  residence,  evidently,  of  peo- 
ple in  a  respectable  line  of  life.  There 
is  no  striking  feature  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  till  you  arrive  at  the 
Scalp,  where  nature  sits  arrayed  in  her 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  costume. 

I  cannot  describe  the  Scalp— it  is 
beyond  my  powers  of  ponrtraiture.  It 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt 
it.  The  effect  of  its  bold  and  irregular 
proportions  is  quite  stunning.  While 
gazing  at  it,  the  mind  is  bewildered  in 

a  chaos  of  conflicting  emotions  via  : 

surprise,  terror,  admiration,  dismay  aud 
fear.  Imagine  a  gigautic  quarrv, 
worked  by  a  thousand  steam  engine*, 
till  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mountain  arc  thrown  open  to  public 
view — and  the  mail-coach  road  run- 
ning right  through  the  mis-shapen 
mass,  perfectly  smooth,  aud  defended 
from  all  accidents  by  a  parapet  wall,  on 
the  side  next  to  the  precipice.  It  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  natural  curiosi- 
ties, superior,  I  have  an  idea,  to  the 
so  much  tulked  of  Giant's  Causeway  ; 
insomuch  as  there  is  an  appearance  of 
design  in  the  one.  from  the  regular 
sha)>e  of  the  pillars,  whieh  must  take 
oft*  considerably  from  the  romantic 
effect. 

The  youngest  of  my  fair  ff  Mow  tra- 
vellers, who  has  a  very  enquiring  mind, 
asked  me  whether  1  thought  the  action 
of  fire  or  water  had  caused  this  disrup- 
tion of  the  mountain,  and  I  answered, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation — neither 
—  resolving  the  whole  into  an  ante 
mundane  formation,  which  must  have 
taken  millions  of  years  to  bring  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection.  (  shewed 
her  that  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  volcanic  matter,  neither 
lava  nor  cinders  in  its  entire  locality  : 
nor  is  there  any  outlet  for  a  body" of 
waters  capable  of  committing  such" de- 
vastation, without  taking  a  very  circui- 
tous route  to  the  sea  where  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  all  rivers  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  empty  themselves. 

I  therefore  speak  of  its  ante-mundane 
constitution  with  considerable  decision ; 
and  if  any  fossil  remains  of  carni v<  rous 
animals,  such  as  hairy  elephants,  could 
be  found  there,  experience  would  put 
its  ipse  dixit  on  it  at  once.  In  the 
mean  time  the  millionary  hypothesis 
decides  the  matter.  It  is" really  a  most 
beautiful  system,  which  enables  us  to 
work  in  the  dark  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, "  to  dive,"  like  Hotspur, 

M  into  the  bottom  of  the  d«r>. 
Where  fathom  line  could  never  reach  the  ground 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  lock , " 
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the  honour  of  science,  too  long  obscured 
by  lending  a  credulous  ear  to  the  tes- 
timony of  records,  that  the  wisest  and 
the  best  still  most  unaccountably  per- 
sist in  receiving  as  the  only  standards 
of  truth. 

L*-ft  the  Scalp  behind,  with  many  a 
sublime  recol  lection ;  and  proceeded 
on  our  way  metropolisward,  through  a 
country  without  any  remarkable  attrac- 
tion, except  the  sterility  of  its  rocky 
surface,  and  the  profusion  of  the  Bellis 
perennis,  lending  its  aid  to  enliven  the 
scene,  with  here  and  there  the  Chrysan- 
themum leucanthenium  expanding  its 
glittering  bosom  to  the  refreshing 
breeze.  Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye 
again  demanded  our  admiration  by 
their  abrupt  appearance,  and  then, 
«*  like  maiden  coy,"  veiling  their  charms 
by  the  intervening  angle  of  some  pro- 
jecting promontory,  or  the  envious 
screen  of  a  young  plantation.  The 
villages  of  the  Golden-ball  and  Step- 
aside  possess  no  intrinsic  beauty.  Their 
fame  must  depend  on  their  locality  ; 
and  I  therefore  leave  them  in  their 
primitive  simplicity,  M  unhousell'd,  un- 
anointed,  unanealed." 

After  passing  the  latter  village,  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ruined 
castle  of  Kilgobbin — a  structure  of 
massive  architecture,  well  adapted  to 
defend  its  former  inhabitants  from  the 
depredations  of  the  mountain  banditti. 
While  contemplating  this  venerable 
pile,  my  thougnts  were  in  a  moment 
hurried" back  to  the  feudal  times  ;  and 
1  could  almost  fancy — fancy  is  a  most 
imaginative  operation  of  the  thinking 
faculties— I  could  almost  fancy  that  I 
saw  the  ancient  lady  of  Kilgobbin,  in 
her  wimple  and  her  veil,  pacing  the  bat- 
tlements, while  she  touched  her  iEolian 
harp  with  a  fitful  hand,  and  cast  many 
an  azure  glance  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  expected  the  return  of  her 
armour-clad  lord,  with  his  bannered 
followers.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  its  donjon  keep,  or  exploring 
its  other  intricacies,  for  the  sun  was 
tinting  the  western  horizon  with  his 


golden  canopy  ;  and  the  horse  had 
picked  up  a  nail,  which  threatened  to 
impede  our  progress  very  considerably. 

Cullenswood,  memorable  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  nic-nic  party  from  Dublin, 
on  black  Monday,  by  the  ambush  of  a 
large  body  of  rebels,  is  a  combination 
of  various  sized  bouses  and  high  stone 
walls,  presenting  no  interesting  object 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  classical 
tourist.  1  therefore  simply  marked 
the  name  in  my  tablets,  and  hailed  it 
with  pleasure  on  account  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  end  of  our  eventful  journey. 
This  was  at  length  accomplished.  I 
was.  in  due  time,  dropped  at  the  Hi- 
bernian hotel,  in  tolerable  health  and 
spirits,  though,  I  confess,  somewhat 
fatigued,  as  the  increasing  lameness  of 
the  horse  put  us  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  walking  much  more  than  I 
contemplated  on  undertaking  the  ex- 
cursion. 

Sunday  Went  to  church, — dined 

afterwards  with  my  truly  estimable 
friends,  the  companions  of  my  roman- 
tic tour.  Parted  from  them  at  ten 
o'clock. — "  Sweet  to  the  sweets,  fare- 
well " — with  mutual  good  wishes  and 
pleasing  reminiscences  on  both  sides, 
and  retired  to  bed,  after  making  all  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  my  homeward 
expedition  on  the  following  morning. 

Monday. — Rose  early  ;  paid  my  bill, 
and  stepped  into  the  coach,  which  I 
had  again  all  to  myself.  Slept  a  good 
deal,  and  without  anv  adventure  worth 
relating,  found  myself,  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, set  down  at  my  owu  door.  I  will 
not  now  dilate  upon  the  flood  of  recol- 
lections that  roiled  their  tumultuous 
waves  simultaneously  across  my  me- 
mory at  that  interesting  moment.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  was  a  moral  per- 
sonification of  the  lay  of  the  last 
minstrel ;  and  I  repeated  with  em- 
phatic pathos,  as  1  threw  open  the  door 
of  my  parlour — 

**  Breath ei  there  the  mm  with  will  to  dead, 
Who  never  to  h  huso  If  hath  Mid, 
Th  in  U  my  own,  my  native  land  '■" 
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THE  SCOTIC  CONTROVERSY,  AND  TUB  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY'*  PRIZE  XSSAY.* 

Some  time  since,  the  Highland  Society  greater  part  of  Scotland  is  known  to 
of  London  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  nave  been  inhabited  by  a  people  called 
history  of  the  Highland  clans.  The  essay  Picts  or  Picks,  of  whom  we  know 
of  Mr.  Skene,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  little  farther  than  that  they  were  pro- 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  proved  the  sue-  bably  of  the  same  family  with  a  race  of 
cessful  one ;  and  the  Highland  Society,  people  inhabiting  the  north-east  of 
deeming  it  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Ulster,  from  a  very  early  period.  These 
public,  requested^  that  it  might  be  are  the  facts  as  they  stand.'  We  now 
printed.  The  essay,  enlarged  and  im-  proceed  to  review  the  various  deduo 
proved,  has  accordingly  issued  from  tions  which  national  jealousies  have 
the  press,  and  taken  a  merited  place  drawn  from  them  from  time  to  time, 
among-  the  many  ingenious  and  learned  However  disagreeable  an  Irish  al- 
dissertations  on  early  Scottish  history,  liance  has  latterly  become  to  our  Scot- 
But  while  we  grant  the  praise  of  in-  tish  neighbours,  it  is  certain  that 
genuity  and  erudition  to  Mr.  Skene,  while  both  countries  remained  unre- 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  his  essay  formed,  their  common  hostility  to 
is  only  the  last  example  of  partizan  England  prevented  any  jealousy  be- 
ingenuity,  and  one-sided  erudition.  tween  them  on  the  score  of  antiquity, 

Some  account  of  the  Scottish  con-  and  that  the  Scotch  not  only  admitted, 
troversy  will  not  be  unacceptable  ;  for,  but  plumed  themselves  on  their  descent 
as  Pinkerton  says,  "to  any  man  who,  from  this  country.  The  question, 
with  Democritus,  delights  in  laughing  which  is  now  the  plaything  of  ingeni- 
at  the  madness  of  mankind,  there  can-  ou*  men,  originated  in  a  grave  national 
not  be  a  greater  feast  than  the  perusal  controversy,  arising  out  of  the  claim  of 
of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  contest  on  Edward  the  First  to  the  Scottish 
their  origins and,  as  we  would  add  on  throne,  so  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
our  own  account,  to  any  man  who,  thirteenth  century.  The  grounds  of  the 
with  ourselves,  is  anxious  for  the  eluci-  English  king's  claim  may  now  excite  a 
dation  of  truth,  there  can  be  no  stronger  smile;  but  in  those  uncritical  days, 
incitement  to  promote  a  rational  mode  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  deemed 
of  investigation,  than  an  exposure  of  them  worthy  the  best  consideration  of 
the  follies  and  contradictions  of  those  the  Holy  See.  They  were,  that  Ed- 
who  have  hitherto  pursued  the  irra-  ward  being  lineally  descended  of 
tional  method  of  postponing  the  col-  Brutus,  Locrine,  &c.  was  consequent* 
lection  of  materials  to  the  formation  of  ly  of  the  older  royal  stock  in  Britain, 
theories,  and  who,  instead  of  giving  and  so  possessed'  a  supremacy  over 
their  aid  to  the  publication  of  the  only  the  Scottish  crown  —  an  argument 
records  from  which  there  remains  a  which  will  remind  the  Irish  historical 
chance  of  eliciting  the  truth,  have  reader  of  the  preamble  to  that  famous 
spent  their  time,  and  exhausted  their  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  re- 
talents  in  babbling  and  quibbling  over  cites  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
meagre  texts,  and  inconclusive  evi-  crown  in  this  realm  in  right  of  King 
dences.  Gurguntiu*.    **  To  which,"  says  Cox, 

Before  giving  any  account  of  the  44  might  be  added  that  Bat/on,  from 

controversy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  whence  the  Irish  pretend  to  come,  was 

state  the  case  out  of  which  the  dispute  part  of  the  king's  dominion,  so  that 

arises.    The  Highlands  of  Scotland  either  way  his  majesty  was  their  tia- 

are  at  present  inhabited  by  a  people  tural  prince  and  sovereign  P    Such  as 

who  speak  the  Irish  language,  retain  the  argument  was,  however,  the  Scots, 

Irish  habits,  and  refer  themselves  to  an  as  Innes  savs,  "  would  not  be  behind 

Irish  origin.  An  Irish  colony  is  known  hand  with  him  in  that  neither,  on  ac- 

to  have  passed  over  from  Ulster  to  Scot-  count  of  the  pressing  occasion  they 

land  before,  and  about,  the  beginning  had,  in  that  juncture,  not  to  have  the 

of  the,  sixth  century.    And  prior  to  Scots  thought  in  any  ways  inferior  to 

the  settlement  of  this  colony,  the  the  English,  in  so  honourable  a  pre- 


9  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ;  their  Origin,  History,  and  Antiquities ;  with  a 
sketch  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  an  account  of  the  Clans  into  which  tbey 
were  divided,  and  of  the  state  of  society  which  existed  among  them.  By  William  F. 
Skene,  F.S.A.  Scot.   2  vols.   London :  Murray.  1887. 
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rogative  as  that  of  an  ancient  mo- 
narchy.'' They  accordingly  advanced 
before  the  Pope  that  the  Scots  had 
also  a  long  succession  of  kings  from 
before  the  incarnation  ;  to  which  BaU 
dred  Bisset,  their  agent,  adds,  that  of 
these,  six-and-tbirty  monarchs  had  been 
Catholic,  before  so  much  as  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  England. 
This,  I nnes  confesses  he  cannot  fathom, 
"since  at  that  rate  the  Scots  would 
have  had  Christian  kings  before  the 
time  of  Christianity from  which  he 
reasonably  enough  concludes,  that  the 
Scottish  Antiquaries  "knew  nothing 
yet  certain  about  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy  or  Christianity  among  them." 

They  were  not,  however,  to  be  long 
without  more  particular,  if  not  more 
accurate  information ;  for  Fordun's 
Scotchronicon  appearing  about  the 
year  1386,  reduced  this  fabulous  mo- 
narchy to  order,  and  invested  each 
imaginary  potentate  with  a  name.  In- 
stead of  an  uncertain  epoch  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  in 
Britain,  varying  from  seven  to  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  Fordun 
fixed  his  commencement  at  330  years 
before  the  incarnation,  assigned  the 
name  of  Fergus  Mac  Ferchart  to  the 
first  sovereign,  and  settled  the  succes- 
sion from  him  to  Fergus  Mac  Ere,  (the 
first  admitted  Scottish  or  Irish  king  in 
Britain,)  through  a  certain  series  of 
five  and  forty  monarchs.  Fordun  is 
said  to  have  been  a  learned  and  an 
honest  man  ;  but  that  he  was  certainly 
in  error,  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands 
. — the  blame  being  thrown  on  those 
fanciful  genealogists  whose  invention 
had  probably  been  called  into  activity 
by  the  necessities  of  the  controversy 
with  King  Edward.  Fordun  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hector  Boetius,  (Boece,  or 
Boyce,)  a  native  of  Dundee,  who 
studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Boece  clothed  the  skeleton 
which  Fordun  bad  tacked  together, 
with  flesh  and  muscle — gave  it  an  air 
and  countenance,  and  fitted  it  for 
humane  society.  Princes,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
credulity  of  Pope  Boniface,  and  their 
names  to  the  ingenuity  of  John  Fordun, 
now  stepped  forth  from  a  barbarous 
obscurity,  invested  with  characters  and 
manners,  and  individualized  by  virtues 
and  vices.  The  authorities  relied  on 
for  this  important  addition  to  the 
meagre  details  of  Fordun,  were  certain 
manuscripts  of  supposed  writers,  called 
Veremundtu,  Cornelius  Hisioricus,  and 


John  Campbell,  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ancient  royal  chartulary 
of  Iona.  The  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  these  alleged  authorities  by 
I  nnes,  in  his  Critical  Essay,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  British 
criticism,  and  is  quite  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  forgeries — we 
say  "were,"  for  soon  after  their  em- 
ployment by  Boece,  they  disappeared 
from  history.  The  object  of  the  for- 
gery remains  in  some  doubt,  though, 
from  the  numerous  examples  of  wicked 
princes  dethroned  by  their  subjects 
and  nobles,  and  the  general  inculcation 
of  popular  principles  throughout  the 
work,  it  has  been  very  plausibly  con- 
jectured, that  the  whole  was  the  con- 
trivance of  some  of  those  concerned  in 
the  factions  against  the  monarchical  au- 
thority in  those  days, who,  "like  Annius 
of  Viterbo,  another  famous  impostor, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  have  in  all 
appearance  first  forged,  upon  John  For- 
dun's chronicle,  new  histories  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  names  of  Vcremund, 
Join  Campbel,  <frc.  and  then  conveyed 
them  so  cunningly  to  the  place  where 
they  were  found,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  long  preserved,  that  both  the 
nobleman  who  sent  them,  and  Boece 
who  made  use  of  them  as  genuine  re- 
cords, were  equally  imposed  upon." 

As  Fordun  had  furnished  materials 
to  Boece,  in  1526,  so  did  Boece  to 
Buchanan,  in  1570  ;  and  the  elegant 
latinity  of  this  last  writer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  investing  the  creatures  of 
Bisset's  imagination  with  their  final  at- 
tributes. Two  and  forty  generations 
of  kings,  (absolute  non-existences,  and 
cousins  of  Garagantua,)  now  stood 
forth,  in  classic  liabits  aud  imposing 
array,  distinct  with  proper  characte- 
ristics, pregnant  with  historical  ex- 
amples— their  exploits  vividly  com- 
memorated— their  misfortunes  touch- 
ing v  set  forth — their  orations  most 
faithfully  recorded — iheir  reality  undis- 
puted, and  thought  to  be  indisputable. 
National  vanity,  gratified  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  royal  succession,  reaching 
back  from  the  then  possessor  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  in  uninterrupted  series 
through  the  heroes  and  sages  of  better 
than  eighteen  ceniuries,  could  afford  to 
leave  the  higher  antiquilies  of  the 
system  undisputed.  The  glories  of 
forty  extra  kings  atoned  for  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Irish  origin  ;  and  since 
Fergus  the  First  could  not  be  severed 
from  Simon  Break  and  Milesius,  the 
Scotch,  better  satisfied  to  have  the 
roost  ancient  monarchy  in  the  world 
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on  this  condition,  than  not  to  have  it 
at  all,  universally  admitted  the  claim  of 
Scotia  Major  (Ireland)  as  the  parent 
state.  So  that,  up  to  this  period,  it  was 
not  questioned  that  the  Scottish  people, 
almost  to  a  man,  were  the  descendants 
of  an  Irish  colony  ;  and,  indeed,  so 
necessary  was  this  hypothesis  to  the 
whole  scheme  and  fabric  of  their  high 
antiquities,  that  a  particular  account  of 
the  extermination  of  the  entire  Pictish 
people,  by  these  Irish  colonists,  formed 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  whole  forgery. 

But  "  a  ferment  of  doubt,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Pinkerton,  was  at  length  **  to 
be  thrown  into  the  ancient  history  of 
Scotland,  which  was  in  time  to  make 
it  run  off  clearer  and  clearer,  while  the 
dregs  of  fable  sunk  to  the  bottom."  In 
1639  appeared  Usher's  Antiquities  of 
the  British  Churches,  the  noblest 
monument  of  Irish  learning  yet  be- 
queathed to  us.  If  the  whole  fraud 
was  not  laid  open  here,  as  fully  as  in 
after  times  by  Innes,  it  was  rather 
because  such  a  mind  as  Usher's  pre- 
ferred the  simple  statement  of  truth  to 
the  entangled  dissection  of  fable. 
Whatever  more  important  facts  have 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  discussion, 
and  stand  to  this  dav,  meagre  it  is  true, 
and  as  yet  insufficient  for  the  founda- 
tion of  more  than  a  modest  conjecture, 
these  ate  here  set  forth  as  lucidly  as 
they  appear  now  after  two  centuries  of 
examination  by  the  ablest  men  in  both 
islands.  They  are  chiefly  these,  1st, 
That  whatever  settlements  the  Dal- 
riadic  Scots  may  have  made  along  the 
western  shores  of  North  Britain,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Ere,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  ;  this  Fergus  and  not  Fergus 
son  of  Ferchart,  was  the  first  king  of 
the  Dalriads,  although  so  low  down  as 
forty-first  on  the  imaginary  lists  of 
Boece  and  Buchanan.  2d,*  That  in 
the  time  of  Columba,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Dalriadic  Scots  embraced  Iona. 
And,  3d,  That  the  Scottish  conquest  did 
not  amount  to  an  entire  extirpation  of 
the  Pictish  people.  Civil  commotions 
following  close  on  the  publication  of 
Usher's  work,  drew  public  attention 
from  the  investigation  to  which  it  had 
thus  widely  thrown  open  the  door; 
and  although  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Straloch  expressed  his  doubts  of  the 
Boetian  fable  pretty  broadly  in  his 
letter  to  David  Buchanan,  in  1649,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald  started  the  theory 
of  the  lowlandcrs  being  still  a  remnant 
of  the  Pictish  people,  in  his  History 


of  Fife,  about  1680,  it  was  not  till 
10*85,  upon  the  publication  of  O' Fla- 
herty's Ogygia,  that  Usher's  arguments 
in  the  hands  of  Lloyd  and  Stillingfleet, 
began  to  take  effect  upon  the  public 
mind. 

The  promulgation  of  opinions  so 
derogatory  to    their  transcendental 
antiquities,  raised,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  strange  commotion  among' 
Scottish  writers.    The  honor  of  the 
country  was  thought  at  stake.  Truth, 
under  such    circumstances,  was  an 
affront.    Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
king's  advocate,  flew  to  arms,  and 
hanging  out  his  banner  from  "the  en- 
chanted castle  of  old  fable,"  prepared 
to  hold  the  fabricated  bulwarks  of  Boece 
agaiust  all  comers.    Dalrymplc,  An- 
derson, Dr.  M'Kenzie,  Abercrombie, 
Simpson,  Hay,  Buchanan,  Crawford, 
Gordon,  and  Scott,  successively  took 
the  field,  or  threw  themselves  into  the 
garrison  of  fiction.    Religious  discord 
mingled  with  national  antipathies — 
Celt,  Saxon — Pict,  Scot — Iona,  Rome 
— Presbyter  and  Bishop — the  battle 
raged — till  Innes,  1 729,  going  to  work 
with  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  love  of 
truth  superior  to  passion  for  country, 
raised  such  a  battery  of  facts  and  au- 
thorities against  the  Boetian  block- 
house,  as  shortly  levelled  the  whole 
fabulous  fabric  with  the  dust,  and  left 
those  who  had  hitherto  sheltered  their 
vanity  behind  its  imposing  ramparts, 
without  a  cobweb  to  cover  them  from 
the  arrows  of  Saxon  scorn,  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  what  was  much  more  af- 
flicting, of  Irish   patronage  on  the 
other. 

Zealous  Scots  were  at  their  wits 
ends.  To  grant  a  Milesian  origin  to 
their  dynasty,  while  that  dynasty  was 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  was  no 
great  hardship ;  but  to  admit  their 
descent  from  a  mere  Irish  colony  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  There  were  but  two  ways  of  es- 
caping so  dire  a  calamity — 1st,  either 
to  adopt  a  hint  originally  thrown  out  in 
Lloyd's  Archaeologia,  in  1707,  and 
next  year  eagerly  followed  up  by  Dr. 
M'Kenzie,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Scottish 
Writers,  and  assert  that  the  Scots  had 
proceeded  to  Ireland  from  North 
Britain,  and  not  to  North  Britain  from 
Ireland  ;  or,  2dly,  to  amplify  the  theory 
of  Innes,  and,  falling  back  upon  the 
long  despised  Pictish  dynasty,  get  rid 
of  the  modern  Fergus  and  his  Irish 
connection  altogether. 

Of  these  two  sophisms,  the  first  was 
earlier  and  more  eagerly  adopted.  It 
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exalted  the  Scotch,  and  mortified  the 
Irish  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  it  should  have  had  nu- 
merous supporters.  First  after  Mac- 
kenzie came  Maitland,  1757,  Ma  bitter 
enemy  of  Innes,  of  Ireland,  of  the 
Picts.  and  of  himself."  Next  came 
Goodal — he,  in  his  introduction  to  a 
new  edition  of  Fordun,  1759,  amplifies 
the  conjecture  of  Lloyd  into  the  as- 
tounding proposition,  that  Scotland 
was  the  Hibernta  of  Strabo,  and  that 
Ireland  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 

ancients,  till  the  time  of  Vespasian  !  

that  consequently  Scotia  luajor  was 
North  Britain,  the  old  Scots  genuine 
Caledonians,  and  Ireland  a  North 
British  colony !  No  one  describes 
this  absurd  fellow  so  well  as  Pinker- 
ton  : — M  His  book  is  a  violent  piece, 
fraught  with  contemptible  scurrility, 
low  prejudice,  small  reading,  and  gross 
error.  He  talks  like  a  master,  when 
be  is  not  even  a  scholar,  and  dreams 
he  knows  every  thing,  when  he  knows 
nothing."  This  North  British  theory 
— **  this  favourite  plant  of  ignorance"— 
to  continue  the  strong  language  of  the 
Gothic  champion — u  was  dunged  afresh 
by  the  Macpbersons"  in  the  following 
year.  And  certainly  so  rank  a  com- 
post of  falsehoods  has  not  been  applied 
before  or  since,  to  force  the  growth  of 
an  exotic  in  the  soil  of  history.  James 
Macpherson,  the  forger  of  Ossian  in 
1760,  puts  forth,  in  1762,  a  dissertation 
on  his  own  forgery  ;  and  for  the  con- 
solation of  Highland  pride,  pining  over 
the  explosion  of  the  Boetian  fable, 
proves  from  these  evidences,  fabricated 
by  himself,  this  other  fable  which  is 
equally  absurd  with,  but  infinitely  more 
dishonest  than,  the  first — a  forgery 
upon  a  forgery — a  lie  built  on  uu  im- 
posture— a  combination  of  impudence 
and  dishonesty,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  literary  partizanship. 

And  here  for  a  while  the  historical 
question  was  lost  sight  of,  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  learned  of  Britain 
contended  for  and  against  the  claims  of 
Ossian  as  a  poet.  Blair,  Hume,  Karnes, 
even  Adam  Smith,  were  carried  away 
by  a  sublime  genius,  which  all  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  is  only  the 
more    dangerous  for  that  sublimity 
when  serving,  as  it  does,  in  the  ranks 
of  falsehood.    The  honor  of  the  first 
protest   belongs  to   us.  O'Connor's 
Dissertations,    published   in  Dublin, 
1766,  opened  the  opposition.  The 
great  Dr.  Johnson  followed  on  the 
same  side,   in   1774.  Macpherson 
bullied— the  Doctor  wrote  him  a  letter, 
Vol.  IX. 


which  is  among  the  best  of  his  per- 
formances : 

"Mr. James  Macpherson, — I  have  re- 
ceived your  foolish  and  impudent  letter. 
Any  violence  that  shall  be  attempted  upon 
me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  repel,  and  what 
I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do 
for  me ;  for  I  will  not  be  hindered  from 
exposing  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the 
menaces  of  a  ruffian.  What  would  you 
have  me  retract  ?  I  thought  vour  work 
an  imposture — I  think  so  stilf;  and  for 
mv  opinion  I  have  given  reasons,  which 
I  here  dare  vou  to  refute.  Your  abilities, 
since  your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ; 
and  what  I  hear  of  your  morality  inclines 
me  to  credit  rather  what  you  shall  prove, 
than  what  you  shall  say.— S.  Johnson." 

Shaw  next  assailed  the  forger,  1781 ; 
and  in  1 785,  appeared  at  Dublin  the 
«  Ogygia  Vindicated"  of  O' Flaherty, 
in  which  the  historical  inaccuracies  of 
the  fiction  are  clearly  exposed  ;  but 
Whitaker  having  adopted  the  poems 
as  evidences  in  his  History  of  Man- 
chester, 1771,  and  Clarke  and  Smith, 
both  Highlandmcn,  having  published 
in  their  favour,  in  1778  and  1780,  the 
balance  of  public  opinion  could  be 
scarcely  said  to  have  turned,  until  in 
1786,  the  Enquiry  of  Young,  bishop  of 
Clonfert,  appearing  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  gave  a 
decided  preponderance  to  the  sceptical 
side.  Campbell,  in  his  Strictures," 
in  1789,  redoubled  the  blows  of  the 
bishop  ;  and  at  length  John  Pinkerton, 
falling  on  the  battered  fabricator  whom 
he  had  at  first  supported,  literally  tore 
him  limb  from  limb,  ami  scattered 
Ossian  to  the  winds.  Still,  in  order 
to  make  the  eheat  more  manifest, 
Laing  thought  it  necessary  to  prefix 
to  his  History  of  Scotland,  in  1804,  a 
dissertation  on  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
in  which  he  proves,  from  Macpherson'a 
own  admissions,  that  he  had  no  ori- 
ginal. But  this  was  a  blow  too  much, 
and  more  than  Highland  pride  could 
stomach  ;  it  brought  out  the  minister 
of  Aberfoyle,  1807,  with  an  essay  in 
whieh  the  objections  of  Laing  are 
sought  to  be  refuted,  and  the  old  hoax 
in  all  its  absurdity  revived.  Graham's 
reply  was  followed  close  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  "  Poem*  of  Ossian,  in  the 
Original  Gaelic?  the  crowning  imposi- 
tion, and  destined  to  be  the  final  proof 
of  the  imposture.  The  "original 
Gaelic,*'  on  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  no  more  than  a  md&crn  Gaelic  trans- 
lation of  Macj)hertoii  s  English,  palmed 
upon  the  credulous  baronet  by  some 
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dexterous  rival  of  the  original  former. 
An  Irish  writer,  in  1 7G6  had  had  the 
honor  of  first  flinging  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  the  impostor — it  remained  for 
an  Irish  writer  in  1829,  to  administer 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  executors  of 
the  forgery.  The  essay  of  Doctor 
Drumtnond,  in  the  seventeenth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  has  stripped  the  last 
Tag  of  probability  from  the  back  of 
the  Highland  felon,  and  Macpherson 
now  stands  forth  "  Intro  famasus?'  a 
knave  of  the  first  magnitude,  naked  lo 
the  gaze  of  historic  icprobation. 

The  second,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  Pictish  sophism,  which,  indeed,  is 
to  a  great  extent  contained,  although 
not  iusisted  on,  in  the  Noith  British 
theory,  is  better  grounded.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  our  own  Usher,  who  in 
1639,  as  we  have  said,  first  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  a  remnant 
of  the  Picts,  so  far  down  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Sibbald,  in  1080, 
ventured  next  to  hint  at  the  existence 
of  Pictish  blood  in  the  lowlands,  in  his 
own  day  ;  and  Inues  a  clear  and  rea- 
sonable writer,  in  1 729,  carried  out  Sib- 
bald's  conjecture  so  far  as  to  conclude 
44  that  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  commons 
are  as  well  the  offspring  and  race  of 
the  Picts,  as  of  the  Scots  and  to  this 
extent, (notwithstanding  Heury  of  Hun- 
tingdon's statement,  that  in  his  time, 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  **  the 
Picts  seemed  then  to  be  so  far  extinct, 
and  their  language  so  utterly  destroyed, 
that  all  that  was  recorded  of  them  in 
ancient  history, appeared  a  mere  fable,") 
most  reasonable  men  at  the  present 
day  will  be  willing  to  go  ;  for  as  the 
world  grows  older,  and  historic  ex- 
amples accumulate,  this  fact  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent,  that  to  effect 
the  extermination  of  a  people,  especi- 
ally if  they  inhabit  a  mountainous 
country,  would  be  almost  as  impracti- 
cable as  it  would  be  impious.  Still, 
when  Innes  goes  the  length  of  hinting 
at  a  preponderance  of  Pictish  blood  in 
Scotland,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
even  he  haa  been  carried  away  by  an 
over-anxiety  for  that  honor  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  which  he  so  frequently 


protests  it  is  an  object  of  his  essay  to 
maintain.     The  more  comprehensive 
sophism,  however,  which  maintained 
that  Picts  and  Scots  were  equally  Cale- 
donians, was  so  much  better  calculated 
to  gratify  national  vanity,  and  was  so 
long  propped  up  by  Macpherson  aud 
his  advocates,  that  no  Scottish  anti- 
quary cared  to  build  upon  the  theory 
of  I uue*  for  many  years  after.  Left 
in  apparently  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field,  the  Highland  party  daily  in- 
creased in  insolence   and  ubsurdity, 
uutil  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  cause  of 
imposture,their  folly  provoked  the  threat 
Jonn  Pi nkerton  to  enter  the  arena.  Tln  n 
might  be  s+cn  such  a  prostration  of  the 
Gael, as  had  not  been  equalled  since  the 
battle  of  Hailaw.    Seers  and  Senna- 
chies,  kicked  out  of  their  misty  preten- 
sions, lay  grovelling  on  every  side — 
the  ghosts  of  Lodi  shrieked  in  their 
airy  halls — nor  could  all  her  kilts  pro- 
tect   Macpherson   from    such  visita- 
tions of  the  Gothic  foot,  as  sent  him 
howliug  beyond  the  Grampians.  Pin- 
kcrton  believed  the  Highlanders  to 
be   Irish,  and,   therefore,  be  hated 
them  with  the  more  perfect  hatred. 
That  they  were  braggadocios  and  im- 
postors would,  indeed,  have  been  suf- 
cient  to  ensure   them  a  reasonable 
amount  of  rough  treatment  at  his 
hands,  under  any  circumstauces ;  but 
to  be  convicted  of  an  Irish  origin,  as 
in  Pinkertous  opinion  they  clearly 
were,  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
condemnation,  and  left  no  room  in  the 
breast  of  the  indignant  Goth  for  the 
least  effort  of  pity.    The  lash  of  ridi- 
cule, and  the  stroke  of  denunciation — 
the  whip  and  the  club  alternately, 
lacerated  and  crushed   them.  But 
there  is  a  dash  of  humour  through 
Pinkertons  most  bitter  passages,  that 
disarms  even  the  sufferers — 

"  The  Sennachies'  mode  of  study,"  «ty« 
Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Isles,  "  is  very  singular.  They  shut  their 
doors  and  window*  fur  a  day's  time ;  anJ 
lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone  upon 
their  belly,  and  plaids  about  their  head* ; 
and  their  eyes  being  covered,  they  pump 
thoir  brains  for  rhetorical  encomium,  or 
panegyric."* 


•  This  is  a  fact— the  mode  was  practised  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

"  Whene'er  he  verses  would  compose, 
Above  all  postures  this  he  chose — 
On's  back  he  did  extended  lie, 
•        Gazing  upon  the  vaulted  sky; 

On's  belly  lay  a  ponderous  stone. 
Which  made  him  pant,  and  puff,  and  groan, 
And  often  cry  ochone,  ochone ! " 
—Hesperinesographia,  (Ste  also  introduction  to  Ganrickard's  Memoirs). 
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**  Surely,"  says  Pinkerton,  "Martin 
had  the  second  tight ;  and  the  prophecy 
relates  to  the  Macphersons.  The  stone 
lauMt  be  ignorance,  the  plaid  prejudice." 

As  for  the  Highlanders, 

**  They  are  mentioned,"  says  he,  "  in 
minuter  annals  and  memoirs,  as  concerned 
in  thefts  and  note ;  but  in  solemn  narra- 
tion, not  one  name  of  a  Highlander  is  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Scotland 
after  the  year  1056.' 

Yet  he  won't  allow  the  Macphersons 
the  sorry  consolation  of  being  even 
Highlanders — 

"  Macpherson,  it  is  perfectly  known, 
means  the  son  of  the  parson,  and  it  is 
probable  that  only  the  Lowland  priests, 
who  were  sent  to  the  Highlands,  were 
called  parson*— a  Lowland  term." 

How  enraging-  it  must  have  been  to 
the  author  of  Ossian,  to  have  his  ori- 
gin traced  to  a  Saxon  priest!  But,  it 
will  be  asked,  how  did  Pinkerton  re- 
concile his  Irish  antipathies  to  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
are  all  of  Irish  descent?  Thus:  he 
estimated  the  Highland  population  at 
400,000  ;  that  of  the  Lowlands  at  up- 
wards of  a  million  ;  and  while  he  made 
little  of  the  Highlanders  in  number,  he 
looked  upon  them  as  perfectly  con- 
temptible in  intellect.  But  the  Low- 
land! character  he  reverenced  highly, 
and  thought  that  if  he  could  rescue 
that  part  of  the  Scottish  population 
from  the  imputation  of  an  Irish  descent, 
he  could  well  afford  us  our  pretensions 
to  the  remainder,  and  wish  us  joy  of 
the  acquisition.  He,  therefore,  main- 
tained that  the  ancient  Picts,  so  far 
from  being  exterminated,  had  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  time  of  Kenneth  Muc- 
Alpin,  to  his  own  day  ;  that  the  Pictish 
language  was  the  old  Gothic  dialect  of 
the  Lowlands  ;  that  the  Picts  them- 
selves were  Goths,  distinct  alike  from 
the  Irish  Highlanders,  and  the  Strath- 
clyde  Britons  ;  and  that  whatever  was 
respectable  in  Scottish  history,  was 
Gothic  in  origin  and  characteristics. 

Pinkerton's  work  drew  forth  the 
'*  Caledonia"  of  Chalmers,  a  voluminous 
advocate  of  the  school  of  Innes.  Chal- 
mers is  not  so  unreasonable  in  matter 
as  in  manner.  He  carelessly  speaks 
of  his  work  as  "the  amusement  of  his 
winter  evenings,"  and  presumptuously 
proclaims  that  this  toy  of  his  leisure 
(3  vols,  quarto)  has  left  no  difficulty 
unexplained,  no  obscurity  unelueidateil, 
no  knot  untied  in  Scottish  history. 


This*  indiscreet  complacency  threw 
Pinkerton  into  an  indescribable  fury. 

"  That  a  man,"  he  exclaims,  "  without 
a  shadow  of  learning,  nnd  wh.  se  pursuits 
had,  even  to  his  old  age,  been  political 
ami  mercantile,  should  suddenly  attempt 
themes  only  fit  for  the  most  profound 
erudition,  is,  indeed,  a  phenomenon.  But, 
as  ignorance  is  insensible  of  its  own  igno- 
ranre,  it  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  writer 
whoso  quotations  show  that,  far  from 
writing,  he  cannot  even  read  Latin,  should 
not  only  engage  in  a  task  so  foreign  to  his 
little  means,  but  should  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  judge  his  judges.  The  plagi- 
arisms are  so  gross  that  no  man  of  any 
tinrture  of  learning,  or  of  that  candour 
which  always  accompanies  it — no  man, 
sensible  that  he  was  writing  in  a  learned 
age,  and  under  the  eyes  of  h-arned  judges, 
would  have  ventured  on  the  smalh  st  of 
thern.  But  the  naked  and  unconscious 
impudence  of  real,  stark,  stubborn  igno- 
rance, is  proverbial.  The  ostrich  hides  his 
head,  and  thinks  no  one  sees  him." 

Notwithstanding  this  tirade,  Chal- 
mers has  not  sunk  ;  and  althou.-h  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  w«y  of  identify- 
ing the  Picts  with  the  Welsh,  in  which 
he  follows  Camden,  Lloyd.  Innes, 
Guthrie,  and  Hume,  and  in  which  he 
has  been  followed  in  our  own  day  by 
Betham,  yet  we  cannot  but  think  this 
theory  much  more  feasible  than  either 
the  (Gothic  one  of  Pinkerton,  or  the 
Gaelic  one  of  the  Macphersons. 

We  have  shown  that  to  shake  off  the 
Irish  connection,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
it  to  the  slenderest  thread,  has  been  the 
uniform  object  of  Scottish  writers,  ever 
since  the  explosion  of  Boece  and 
Buchanan.  This  antipathy  to  the  Irish, 
so  far  from  having  been  worn  out  by 
its  own  abortive  efforts,  or  modified  by 
time,  continues  still  to  actuate  the 
Scotch.  Its  last  and  most  extravagant 
effort  is  the  essay  before  us.  Pink<  r- 
ton  had  carried  it  to  a  considerable 
length,  in  rescuing  the  entire  Lowland 
population  from  our  claims  of  kindred 
blood,  and  even  he  was  satisfied  to 
leave  us  our  colony  beyond  the  Gram- 
pians ;  but  the  Highland  Society  und 
Mr.  Skene,  not  content  with  wiping 
out  all  remnants  of  an  Irish  descent 
from  the  plains,  would  now  rob  us  of 
the  entire  Highland  population  also, 
and  so  extinguish  every  trace  of  Scot- 
tish blood  out  of  the  very  colony  und 
kingdom  of  the  Scots  1  They  arc  all 
Picts  south  of  the  Grampians,  cried 
Pinkerton  ;  they  arc  all  Picts  north  of 
the  Grampians,  cries  Mr.  Skene  ;  they 
arc  all  Picts,  Highlaud  and  Lowland, 
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echoes  Uie  Highland  Society  ;  and  so,  "  These  facts,  then,  supported  as  they 

in  spite  of  Claudian,  Orosius,  Isidore,  are  by  evidence  of  no  ordinary  deacrip- 

Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  chronicles,  the  lion,  leads  us  to  this  simple  result,  that 

stigma  of  on  Irish  descent  is  wiped  off  the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  been  in- 

from  Scotland,  hill  and  plain!     We  habited  by  the  same  nation  from  the 


proceed  to  exam'ne  the  argument*  by 
which  Mr.  Skene  endeavours  to  lis  a 
Pietish  origin  on  the  Hizhlanden. 
The  following  summing  up  of  the  evi- 
dence in  his  own  words,  embraces  all 
the  relevant  parts  of  his  argument, 
and  gives  ample  oppori  unity  lor  judg- 
ing of  its  correctness,  or  the  contrary. 

w 

*'  In  the  first  place." — lie  says,  "  il  has 
been  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  eud  of  the  fifth  century,  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
was  at  all  times  inhabited  by  a  single  na- 
tion, termed  by  the  Romans  nt  f.rsl  Cale- 
donians, and  afterward  Picts. 

"  In  the.  second  place. —  It  has  been 
proved  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 


earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  And 
that  while  the  tribes  composing  that  na- 
tiou  have  uniformly  styled  themselves 
Gael  or  Albamcb,  they  have  been  known 
to  the  numerous  invaders  of  the  country 
under  the  various  appellations  of  Al- 
biones,  Caledonii,  Picti,  DicaJedooea, 
Cruilhne,  northern  Picts,  Reddschankes, 
wild  Scottis,  and  Highlanders, M  v.  I,  p. 
86,  87. 

The  first  proposition  is  directly 
against  the  testimony  of  Beda  ami  the 
Annalists,  from  whom  it  is  certain  that 
an  Irish  colony  (whether  Attacoti  or 
not  makes  little  difference)  had  settled 
on  the  western  coa>t  of  north  Britain 
before  the  arrival  of  Fergus  Mac  Erc.# 
The  question  is  of  small  importance 


piw«uti  nun,  in  me  beginning  of   the  ^«»-*»».v»..  »  ui  onrun  ■  ui|>*si m 

sixth  century,  an  Irish  colony  arrived  in  in  tue  present  enquiry,  and  we  there- 
Scotland,  and  obtained  possession  of  tho  *°re  l,a&9  tne  proposition  over,  subject 
southern  part  of  Areyle.  and  that  durinsr  onlv  lo  a  reservation  in  favor  of  tho 
a  period  of  340  years,  the  territories  and  truth,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  tall 
the  relative  situation  of  the  two  nations  back  on  it  hereafter, 
of  Picts  and  Dalriads  remained  unaU  The  second  proposition  which  limits 
tered.  the  original  possessions  of  the  Dalri- 

"  In  the  third  place.  —  Ii  has  been  adic  colony  to  the  southern  part  of 
proved  that,  during  this  period,  the  Picts  Argyle,  and  denies  any  extension  of 
were  divided  into  two  great  nations,  the  those  limits  for  a  period  of  340  vears, 
Dicaledomans,  Cruithue  or  northern  is  denied,  both  major  and  minor.*  Let 
Picts,  and  the  Vecturiones,  Piccardach  or  us  proceed  to  examine  by  what  argu- 
southeru  Picts ;  that  the  noithern  Picts  ments  each  asseriioii  is  sought  to  be 
inhabited  thu  whole  of  the  mountainous  supported. 

part  of  the  country,  with  the  exception       To  determine   the   extent  of  the 
1     1  i     a  Dabiadic  settlement,  it  is  necessary 

first  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  cer- 
tain range  of  mountains,  called  in  the 
authorities  Drutnalbtin*  aud  Dorsum 
Britannia,  of  which  the  one  is  no  more 


southern  Argyle  alone,  while  the  south- 
ern Picts  occupied  tho  plains;  that,  in 
the  year  84:3,  the  Dalriadic  Sc  ots  con- 
quered tho  Piccardach  or  southern  Picts, 


A.,/  W,  i  7a  •  /    *    .  ^  I*w 

Out  that  fflnr  conquest  wag  confined  to    ,u  i  r  c 

that  branch  of  the  Pictish  nation  alone ,  'I1™1 .  U\™  fT  °f.  ,,C  otl,e/'  «J°thr 
and  that,  while  the  northern  Picts  prol    •»ff.n,fJr,l«  the  ridge  or  back  of 

bably  assisted  the  Dalriadic  Scots  in  that    S"ta!n  ;    Pf  rhaP9   tbc    hack-bone  of 

Britain  would  come  nearer  the  peculiar 
meaning  than  any  other  expression. 
This  ridge  of  mountains  is  admitted. 


on  all  hands,  to  have  been  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Fergus 
It  is  also  admitted  to  be  the  "  Mons 
Mound"  of  Girald  Carabreiisis,  to 
whom  the  tract  "  De  Situ  Albania? 


bably 

conquest,  their  situation  was,  at  all 
events,  not  in  any  respects  altered  by  it, 
but.  on  the  contr  irv,  that  they  remained 
in  full  possession  of  th  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  In  the  fourth  place.  —  We  have 
proved  that  the  northern  Picts  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  Highlands  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  We  have  shown  se  iu  figuram  hominis  babel"  is  as- 

that  they  spoke  the  same  language,  and  cribed.  He  compares  Scotland  to  the 
bore  the  same  n.itional  nuiue  a»  the  IFgh-  shaj.e  of  a  man;  Argvlc  being  the 
landers  did;  and,  lastly,  we  have  trtr  d  bead  aud  neck;  the  "  Moos  Mound" 
the  Highlanders,  as  in  possession  of  the  the  body  ;  the  rivers  'lay  and  Spev 
highland  districts,  up  to  the  very  period  iu  diverging  from  ihe  -  Mons  Mound? 
wbich  we  iiiKi  previously  found  these  dis-  the  legs;  and  the  arms  being  those 
tncU  inhabited  by  the  northern  Picts.        rauges  of  bills  which  scpai ate  Argyle 

Pinkerton,  v.  2,  c.  2. 
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from  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  which, 
to  use  Ihe  words  of  Mr.  Skene,  "  must 
therefore  have  consisted  of  two  ridges, 
the  one  branching  from  the  south, 
and  the  other  on  the  north."  But 
the  term  Alound  is  applied   to  ut 
least  one  of  these,  as  well  as  to  the 
ridge  running  between  the  sourees  of 
the  Tay  and  Spev  ;  for  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  u  Mous  Mound"  divides 
Caithness  through  the  middle  (dividit 
Cathancsiam  per  medium.)     We  have, 
therefore,    to    inquire    whether  the 
Dorsum  Britannia  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  range  extending  from  Caith- 
ness on  the  north,  to  the  highlands 
between  Argyleshire  and  Perth  on  the 
south,  or  with  the  range  of  the  Gram* 
pi  am  running  east  and  west,  or  with 
Loin.    In  the  Rcgiam  Majcstatem  it  is 
cleaily  applied    to   the   Grampians  ; 
"gif  anie  dwell  beyond  their  places  or 
bound*  (i.  e.  betwixt  Forth  and  Drum- 
albane)  in  Murray,  Ross,  Caithness, 
Argvle,  or  in  Kentyre,''  &c. ;  but,  in 
Buchanan,    Motiypeuuy   and  others 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Skene,  it  as  clearly 
belongs  to  that  "  long  rang*  of  hilU 
commencing  at  Loch  Long,  and  i  tin- 
ning up  the  centre  of  the  island,  until 
it  is  lost  among  the   mountains  of 
Caithness,"  (p.  30,)  because  these  alone 
fulfil  the  condition  of  separating  the 
rivers  which  run  into  the  eastern,  from 
those  which  run  into  the  western  sea, 
the  gTeat  characteristic  of  Drumalban 
according  to  the  above  writers.    It  is 
clear  that  the  author  of  the  tract, 
"  De  Situ"  considered  Scotland  to  be 
broader  than  long,  or  he  would  not 
have  represented  the  body  as  running 
oast  and  west ;  and,  as  his  geographi- 
cal knowledge  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
wor»e  than  that  of  preceding  apes,  it 
would  seem  fair  to  suppose  that  the 
same  iiad  been  the  opinion  ot  the  ori- 
ginal namers  of  Drumalban,  and  that 
the  Grampian  range  is  the  Dorsum 
Britannia;  »«r  while  the  aciual 

back  of  Britain,  according  to  the  true 
^eouruphy  of  the  country,  h.id  re- 
ceived the  same  name,  as  a  supposed 
subordinate  branch.  Thus  the  north- 
ern Pictish  provinces.spokenof  by  Beda 
as  those  **  qute  arduis  atquc  horrentibus 
Montium  jugis  ab  Australibus  eorum 
sunt  rcgioiiibns  seqm  strata;''  had  clearly 
for  their  boundary  Drumalban  proper, 
according  to  this  distorted  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  country  ;  while  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we"  canuot  under- 
stand this  Drumalban  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Dalriadic  territory,  as  it  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  north  of 


Scotland,  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  Irish  Sea,  whereas  Fergus's  king- 
dom was  bounded  by  the  Irish  Sea 
only.    We  must,  therefore,  understand 
the'Druinalban  which  bounded  Dalriada 
to  be  that  supposed  subordinate  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which,  however,  it 
the  leal  back  bone  of  North  Britain, 
running  north  and  south  from  Caith- 
ness to  Loch  Lomond.    The  kingdom 
of  Fergus  would  consequently  com- 
prehend all  Argyle,  Western  Inver- 
ness, Ross,  Sutherland  and  the  islands. 
An  ardent  Dalriad  might  still  insist  on 
taking  the  Grampians  as  the  line,  and 
thus  extend   the   conquest   over  all 
Caithness,  Inverness  and  Moray,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  objection  above ;  so 
that,  iu  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
subordinate  "  Mound"  as  our  boundary, 
we  may  lairly  lay  claim  to  a  degree  of 
moderation  not  very  common  among 
antiquaries.    But  what  ridge  does  Mr. 
Skene  adopt  'f     Not  the  Grampians, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed.  Neither 
does  he  take  the  line  of  the  Mound 
from  Caithness;  for  his  object  is  to 
preserve  Inverness  and  Ross  to  the 
Picts,  at  ail  hazards;  and  to  choose  the 
boundary  we  have  taken  would  be 
fatal  to  him  at  the  first  step.    Does  he 
then  adopt  some  other  mountain  range 
more  answerable  to  the  conditions  of 
the  question  i    No  ;  but  he  takes  the 
southern  half  of  the   line   we  have 
adopted — the  lower  arm  of  the  figure 
of  Cambrensis — the  only  portion  of 
the  whole  system  which  is  not  mtn- 
tioned  by  name  in  the  evidence  ;  and 
which   is  received  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  ihe  s\sttm,  only  because  it  is 
in   connection   with   the   mound  of 
Caithness  ;   not  adopting  the  whole 
from   the   evidence  of  a  part  ;  but 
adopt. ng  one  part  on  the  very  strength 
of  the  claims  <-f  another  part  which  he 
reject*.    It  will  naturally  be  asked  on 
w  hat  ev  hit  uce  does  he  ground  this 
separation  ?    The  reader  will  perhaps 
smile  wh;m  we  say,  by  endeavouring 
to  deslioy  these  very  cLims  on  the 
evidence  of  Beda  and  WJalrcd  Sir  a  bo 
from  whom  he  quotes,  to  -how  that  the 
district  north  of  the  Liuuhe  Loch — his 
point  o)  separation — had  never  been 
out  »»'  the  possession  of  the  Pict*. 

The  passage  froin  Beda  has  been 
so  olien  subjected  t<>  criticism,  and  I  as 
iu  particular  been  so  ablv  handh-d  by 
Innes,  that  we  up-  r  .thcr  surprised  at 
Mr.  Skene  bringing  it  forward  as  ad- 
mitted cvidiiicc.  It  i>  where,  speak- 
ing ot  lona,  about  the  year  73 1,  he 
sajs,  "  Qua;  videlicet   insula  ad  jus 
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quidem  Britannue  pertinet,  non  magno 
ub  ea  freto  discrete,  sed  donatione 
Pictorum  qui  Mas  Britannia  plagns  m- 
colunt  jamdudum  monachis  Scotoruin 
tradita,  eo  quod  illis  predicantibus 
fidem  Christi  perceperunt,"  (I.  3,  c.  3,) 
purporting  that  l»na  44  belongs  (na- 
turally) to  the  dominion  of  Britain 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  in- 
considerable arm  of  the  sea  ;  but  that 
it  was  long  since  bestowed  on  Irish 
monks  by  the  Picts  who  inhabit  those 
coasts,  because  by  their  preaching  they 
had  received  Christianity."  It*  the 
Picts  continued  to  inhabit  the  main, 
land  opposite  Ionn,  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  it  is  indeed  a  strong  arj.u  nent 
for  their  freedom,  so  tar,  from  an  '  in- 
cursion of  the  Dalriads;  and,  although 
a  qitibbler  might  say  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  some  Picts  to  remain  about  the 
coast,  while  the  Scottish  settlers  passed 
behind  and  beyond  them,  such  a  con- 
jecture, unless  supported  by  powerful 
evidence,  would  be  unworthy  of  u  fair 
enquirer,  and  therefore  we  are  com- 
pelled citiier  to  admit  the  fact,  or  dis- 
pute it  as  it  stands.  Now,  it  is  certain 
beyond  controversy,  that  Bede,  al- 
though followed  in  the  assertion  by 
Wigorn  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  probably  referred  to  by  Walafred 
Strabo,  whose  testimonv,  as  that  of  a 
foreign  verifier,  we  hold  in  no  account 
whatever,  is  wrong  in  point  of  fact, 
when  he  states  that  lona  was  given  to 
Columba  by  the  Picts.  He  speaks 
generally,  and  does  not  name  the 
donor.  But  Tigernaeh.  who  although 
a  more  recent,  is  a  much  more  accu- 
rate annalist,  and  the  collector  of  the 
Annates  Uitonicnses,  and  the  Four 
Masters  all  agree  in  stating,  particu- 
larly and  explicitly,  that  the  island  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Conall  Mac  Corn- 
gall,  king  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  his 
kinsman.  (Vide  Tigern.  ad  au.  674  ; 
ami.  Ult.  ad  an.  673;  Q.  Magist.  ad  an. 
672.)  When  we  consider  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  Tigernaeh  is  so  great  as  to 
correct  numerous  errors  of  Bede,  for 
example,  with  regard  to  the  eclipse  of 
664,  the  death  of  Columba,  Ac.  (See 
O'Connor,  Rer.  Hib.  v.  1.  Proleg.  II, 
p.  137.)  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Usher  declaring  at  once  in  favor  of  the 
Irish  version;  (Lccles.  Brit.  Antiq.  p. 
10:})  especially  as  the  inconsistencies 
of  Bedc's  story  have  themselves  been 
sufficient  to  raise  the  serious  doubts  of 
Mabillon  ;  44  Non  satis  constat  Beda 
cum  ait  Scottos  in  Britanuiam  ad- 
venientes,  ad  maris  sinus  partem  sep- 
tenirionalcm  sibi  locum  patriae  fecisse, 


1.  1,  c.  I.;  et  tamen  Hiiensern  insula m 
a  Pictis  Sancto   Columbm  donaum 
fuisse,  I.  3,  c.  4,  (Mabillon  Annal.  1.  ft, 
n.  8.  p.  210;)  as  well  as  of  his  own 
learned  editor,  T.  Smith, (see  O'Conuor. 
n.  ad  an.  574.  Tigern.)    Besides,  the 
whole  tenor  of  Adomnan  and  Cum  mi  an 
goes  to  show  that  Columba  got  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  island,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  had  its  acquisition 
depended  on  a  tedious  conversion  of 
the  Picts.     Without  the  support  of 
such  a  fact,  we  would  hesitate  to  put 
forward  a  verbal  criticism  ;  but  when 
the  substance  of  the  passage  has  been 
looked  on  with  distrust  by  such  men  as 
Usher,  1  tines  and  Mabillon,  we  may 
venture  on  impugniu.'  its  construction 
with  a  better  grace.    Bede,  it  will  be 
said,  might  be  mistaken  in  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  the  island  being  bestowed 
on  Columba   by  the  Picts,   but  he 
could  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  the  local 
fact  of  Picts  inhabiting  the  opposite 
coast  in  his  own  time.    Now,  first,  it 
is  an  awkwardness  into  which  an  ac- 
complished writer  would  not  be  likely 
to  tall,  to  say  of  cotemporaries  that 
they  were  the  actors  in  a  transaction 
which  is  said  to  hfivc  taken  place  two 
hundred  years  before  ;  and,  secondly, 
there  could  be  no  more  likely  error 
than  for  a  transcriber  to  write  tnco/uttt 
for  incoliint,  the  circumflex  making  all 
the  difference  of  past  and  present  ;  so 
that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  rash  a  con- 
jecture to  surmise  that  the  true  read- 
ing has  been  "  donatione  Pictorum  qui 
illas  Brittannioe  plaga*  tncoiuerunt'' — 
who  inhabited  those  coasts  ;  and  thus, 
by  bringing  the  two  assertions  of  do- 
nation and  inhabitation  into  the  same 
category,  get  rid  of  both. 

The  evidence  of  Bede  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  confidently  relied  on,  and 
that  of  Walafred  Strabo,  if  we  are  to 
respect  the  opinion  of  Colgan  (Triad. 
Thaum.  p.  496,  n.)  hangs  on  the  same 
thread.  But  even  though  the  evidence 
were  positive,  and  so  far  unshaken,  we 
would  rely  upon  an  authority  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  must  be  con- 
clusive with  regard  to  Ross,  the  very 
stronghold  and  **  Ojficina  Pictorum  "  of 
Mr.  Skene.  If  he  has  seen  the  pas- 
sage he  oui'ht  to  have  noticed  it ;  if  he 
has  not,  he  has  gone  to  his  task  with- 
out sufficient  reading.  It  is  from  the 
life  of  St.  Cat h roe,  where  the  author 
who  wrote,  as  Innes,  who  quotes  him, 
thinks,  so  early  as  the  tenth  century, 
describing  the  progress  of  the  Scots, 
says,  "  Fluxerunt  quot  anni  ct  marc 
sibi  proximum  transfreUntes,  Eveam 
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lnsuiam,  qute  nunc  lona  dicitur  lm- 
nleverunt.  Nec  satis.  TK>st  pelagus 
Britannia?  continuum  perlegentes,  per 
Rosim  amnem,  Rossiam  regionem  man- 
Meruntr  (Colgan  v.  1,  p.  495.)  u  Af- 
terwards passing  over  to  lona,  they 
(the  Scots)  rilled  it.  Nor  satisfied 
with  this,  crossed  the  strait  to  Bri- 
tain, and,  going  beyond  the  river  Ross, 
settled  in  the  region  of  Ross."  M  Man- 


are  admitted  by  Mr.  Skene  himself  to 
have  been  completely  conquered  and 
Seoticized  by  the  Dalriads  in  the  ninth 
century.  We  have  seen  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  evidence  for  this  imagi- 
nary remnant  of  the  Picts  having  a 
local  habitation  ;  we  will  now  proceed 
with  Mr.  Skene  in  his  scareh  of  a  name 
for  them.  *'  They  were  divided,"  says 
he,  "  into  two  great  nation?,  the  Diea- 


in  me  region      «<«».  .  p  — "      ' —  Vv 

settled  aud  stayed  there,  a  con-    ledones,  Cruithne  or  Northern  Picts, 


elusive  testimony. 

It  is  clear,  then,  we  must  take  the 
whole  mountain  range  from  Caithness 
to  Loch  Lomond,  as  the  Drumalban 
of  the  Dalriads  ;  for,  excepting  the 
evidences  stated  above,  Mr.  Skene  has 


and  the  Vecturiones,  Piccardach,  or 
Southern  Picts."  The  division  into 
Dicaledones  and  Vecturiones  we  grant; 
the  identity  of  the  terms  Cruithne 
and  Piccardach,  with  these  divisions 
respectively,  we  deny  ;  and  submit  that 


eVUlfllLL'S  BUllCU  «vv»»»-»  ~    1  -  f  I  11 

nothing  to  establish  his  fanciful  limita-    Mr.  Skene  cannot  be  thoroughly  ac- 

F.l-   i:   A.  tY\o    l.innhp     nnuintorl  with  thp  Giplie   lani/UaffC  OT 


tion  of  the  line.  As  to  the  Linnhe 
Loch,  it  is  purely  arbitrary  ;  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  selecting  it  than  for 
selecting  the  summit  level  of  the  Cale- 
donian canal.  It  crossed  the  Dorsitm 
Britannia — it  cannot  have  bounded  it. 

So  far  of  the  early  Dalriadic  king- 
dom and  its  limits.  The  passage  relied 
on  for  proof  of  these  limits  not  having 
been  extended,  is  that  where  Beda 
states  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  who 
inhabit  Biitain,  "  suis  contenti  /imbus," 
make  no  aggression  on  the  English 


quainted  with  the  Gaelic  language,  or 
he  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake.    His  argument  is  as  follows : 

"  In  Tighernac  we  find  the  Picts 
sometimes  termed  Picti,  at  other  times 
Cruithne  and  Piccardach ;  but,  although 
the  last  two  are  occasionally  called  Picti, 
yet  we  find  a  marked  distinction,  at  nil 
times  drawn  between  them,  and  occasion* 
oily  we  find  them  even  having  king's  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  As  an  in- 
stance, in  the  year  731  Tighernac  men- 
tions a  battle  "  between  Brude  the  son  of 


mane  uu  ojijji^wiwi.  ,  

from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they  be-  Angus,  and  Talorcan  the  son  of  Congusa; 

have  with  equal  consideration  towards  Brude  conquers,  but  Talorcan  escapes  j' 

One  another  ;  a  conclusion  in  which,  and  in  734  we  find  it  mentioned  that 

wp  thiuk  Mr  Partridge  himself  would  Talorcan,  the  son  of  Congusa,  was  taken 

ilrteet a  non  seauitur.    So  that,  instead  by  his  own  brother,  and  given  over  by 

detect  a  "™"V"»r-    *       *         ,  hfm  into  the  hands  of  the  Piccardach, 


of  concluding  with  Mr.  Skene  that 
he  u  has  proved  by  an  incontrovertible 
chain  of  evidence,  that,  in  the  year 
731,  the  period  at  which  Bedc  closes 
his  history,  the  territories  of  the  Pict- 
ish  nation  consisted  of  the  present 
counties  of  Kinross,  Fife,  Perth,  For- 
far, Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Moray, 
Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Argvle  ;  in 
feet,  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  the 
exception  of  Southern  Argyle,"  we 
would  rather  be  disposed  to  say,  here 
has  considerable  talent  been  exerted 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  an  imagi- 
nary boundary  to  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 


him  into  the  hands  of  the  Piccardach, 
thus  making  a  complete  distinction  be- 
tween the  Piccardach  and  the  other 
Picts,  of  whom  Talorcan  Mac  Congusa 
was  one.  Again,  in  7*29,  Tigheruac 
calls  Angus,  the  father  of  Brude,  above 
mentioned,  •  Ri  na  Piccardach,'  or  king  of 
the  Piccardach,  while,  at  that  time, 
Drust  was  king  of  the  Picts,  and  Angus 
did  not  attain  the  throne  of  the  Picts 
till  the  year  731.  We  may  also  remark 
that,  whenever  Tighernac  has  the  word 
Piccardach,  the  annals  of  Ulster  use  the 
word  Pictores  in  Latin,  instead  of  Picti, 
the  name  usually  applied  by  them  to  the 
Picts.  These*  words  Piccardach  and 
Pictores  have  generally  been  thought  sy- 
nonomous  with  Picti,  and  a  mere  error 
of  the  transcriber,  and  they  have  accord- 


Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness  shires   jngiy  been  so  translated  by  O'Connor  in 


as  a  prescribe  of  Picts  for  the  emergen 
ciee  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  next  chapter  commences  with 
an  attempt  at  giving  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  imaginary  outpost  a  name  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  re*t  of  the  Picts. 
The  necessity  of  this  precaution  will 
be  fully  understood  when  the  reader  is 
informed  that  all  the  re*t  of  the  1  icts 


his  edition  ot  these  annals;  but  when  we 
remark  the  uniformity  with  which  these 
appellations  occur  in  the  two  annalists, 
and  with  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Pict*,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  such  an  idea  must  necessa- 
rily introduce  both  in  the  chronology  and 
in  the  succession  of  the  Pictish  monarchs, 
it  is  impossible  to  Mippo>e  that  they  are 
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the  more  chsuhI  blunders  of  a  transcriber." 
(v.  1,  p.  33,  36.) 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Piccardach  is  no 
more  than  the  word  Pict  lrishized,  so 
that,  if  Cruithne  and  Pict  are  synony- 
mous,   so    also  must  Ciuithne  aud 
Piccardach  be  synonymous,  and  thus 
the    distinction,   grounded   on  their 
supposed  difference,  will  prove  to  be 
imaginary.      This    alone   would  be 
sufficient   to   countervail  any  doubt 
which   might  arise  on  the  apparent 
distinction    drawn    between  Talor- 
can  Mac  Congusa,  and  those  into 
whose  hands  he  was  delivered;  since 
such  a  distinction  does  n  it,  by  any 
means,  amount  to  a  ch  ar  difference  of 
nation,  and,  if  it  did,  it  would  r.;nain  to 
be  shown  that  Talorcan  was  <li-ii..i  tly  a 
Cruithne,  which,  as  he  is  not  mention- 
ed by  that  name,  or  any  thing  synony- 
mous with  it,  to  our  knowledge,  in  the 
annals,  we  will  be  very  slow  to  believe 
on  the  implied  opinion  of  Mr.  Sk<ne. 
But  independent  of   this,  there  is 
abundant   evidence    in    the  annaW, 
to    prove    that   Piccirdach    was  a 
generic  name  applied  to  all  the  Picts, 
synonymou-dy  with    Cruithne.  Our 
first  example  shall  be  from  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Skene  himself.    It  is 
the  battle  between  Angus,  king  of  the 
Piccardach,  and    Drust    whom  we 
have  Mr.  Skene's  own  authority  for 
calling  a  Cruithne.     The  passage 
from  Tigeruaeh  runs  thus  : — 44  A.  D. 
729,  Cath  drown  derg  Blalhmig  titer 
Piccardaiblii  Drust  agus   Aengiis  Ri 
na  Piccardach,  agus  ro  niarbh  Drust 
and  in  Darn  la  deg  do  J\Ti  Aughuist." 
Thus  rendered  by  O'Connor — 44  Prae- 
ltitra  collis  rubri  Blathmigi  inter  Piccar- 
dosipsos,  i.e.  inter  Drust  urn  et  Angu- 
sium  Regem  Piccardorum,  et  occisus 
est  Drustus  ibi  die  1-2  inensis  Augusti." 
Here  the   war  is  between  different 
chiefs  of  the  Pietism  people,  and  we, 
accordingly,  have  the  term  Piccardach 
applied  alike  to  both  although  one  of 
them  is  admitted  to  be  a  Cruithne. 

Again,  the  author  of  the  life  of  St. 
Cathroe,  alter  stating  that  the  Scots  of 
lona  had  filled  Ross,  proceeds  to  «ay, 
that  they  made  their  way  as  far  as 
Riginonth,  which  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  to  be  the  present  St.  Andrew's. 
Now,  Tuhernach  gives  at  A.  I).  717, 
44  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  lona 
beyond  the  Dorsum  Britannia:  by  king 
Ncctau."  Nectan  was,  therefore,  king 
of  Fortreu,  of  which  Rigmonth  and 
Forteviot  were  the  chief  towns.  But 
he  is  styled  king  of  the  Piccardach  by 
Tigheru.  A.  D.  T2e.    The  kingdom  of 


the  Piccardach  is,  therefore,  synony- 
mous with  the  kingdom  of  r*ortreo. 
But  the  kingdom  of  Fortren  is  made 
in  the  annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
865,  to  comprehend  all  the  districts  vf 
the  Cruithne.    44  An  la  I'  et  Ausle  ierunt 
Pictaviam  (Fortrenn)  cum  alienigents 
Albania?  et  Hiberuhe,  et  vastaverunt 
Piclos omnes  (CruUentuait  nuile)  f  which 
Mr.  Skene  will  have  to  mean  44  the 
uorthcrn  Picts,"  an  interpretation  that 
the  expression  cannot  bear,  but  which, 
if  admitted,  would  make  still  more 
strongly  for  our  conclusion,  viz.  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Piccardach  com- 
prehended all  the  tribes  of  the  Picts, 
both  north  and  south,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  term3  Cruithne  and  Piccar- 
dach are  synonymous.  But  Mr.  Skene 
argues  that  there  must  be  something 

Keculiar  in  the  term  Piccardach,  since 
e  avers,  44  that  wherever  Tighernaeh 
has  the  word  Piccardach,  the  unnaU  of 
Ulster  use  the  word  Pictorcs  in  Latin," 
and  this  uniformly,  as  he  subsequently 
asserts.    What  is  the  fact?  the  term 
**  Piccardach"  occurs  at  least  twenty 
times  in  Tighernaeh  ;  the  annaU  of 
Ulster  use  the  word  44  Pictores"  tkricc. 
44  Pictorum,"  which  migld  be  the  geni- 
tive plural  of  Pictores,  but  which 
might  equally  well  be  the  genitive 
plural  of  Picti,  is  the  word  employed 
throughout,  except,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  in  these  three  instances.  Now, 
in  two  out  of  those  three  instances,  via. 
at  the  years  749  and  668,  44  Bellum 
Cato  inter  '  Pictores,*  ct  Brittones,*  and 
44  Mors  Cormall  apud  Pictores.''  we 
6nd  the  term  written  44  Pictone$n  in 
Tighernaeh,  and  Pictooes  seems  to  be 
a  generic  form  like  Britones  applicable 
to  the  people  at  large. 

These  peculiarities  of  expression, 
such  as  they  are,  comprise  the  whole 
evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Skene  for 
this  important  division  of  the  Picti&h 
people,  and  although  no  attempt  what- 
ever is  made  to  identify  the  Cruithne 
with  any  people  who  are  not  Piecar- 
daeh,  yet  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Piccardach  are  the  Vecturiones  of 
the  Romans,  he  infers  that  "conse- 
quently the  name  of  Cruithne,  al- 
though no  doubt  occasionally  applied 
to  all  the  Picts,  would,  in  its  more  res- 
tricted sense,  belong  to  the  Picaledooet 
or  northern  Picts.'*  Now  the  name 
Dicaledones  disappears  from  history 
long  before  the  time  of  those  authori- 
ties which  Mr.  Skene  quotes  for  ideo-* 
tifying  it  with  the  Cruithne,  and  even 
though  the  name  remained,  it  mast  be 
evident  that  no  argument  for  such  au 
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baa  been  advanced,  inas-  son  of  Drostan,  being  taken,  is  cast 
much  as  no  name  has  been  identified  into  chains  at  the  fort  of  Ollaig."  By 
with  the  Cruitbne  which  has  not  alao  whom?  it  does  not  appear.  For  what? 
been  identified  with  the  Piccardach.  nobody  can  tell.  But  even  supposing 
Supposing  the  distinction,  however,  the  league  established,  the  whole  di- 
established,  let  us  proceed  with  Mr.  plomatic  preliminaries  known  ;  the 
Skene  to  enquire  how  it  happened  as  march  of  Talorgan  laid  down,  and  44  all 
he  asserts,  that  the  Scottish  conquest,  the  currents  of  the  heady  fight"  which 
in  the  year  843,  was  confined  to  the  Mr.  Skene  emblazons  on  his  margin  aa 
Southern  Picts  alone,  and  that  while  the  defeat  of  the  Northern  Picts  and 
the  Northern  Picts  probably  assisted  Dalridds"  fully  in  possession  of  the 
the  Dalraidic  Scots  in  that  conquest,  reader ;  it  still  remain*,  to  be  asked — who 
their  situation  was,  at  all  events,  not  in  was  Talorgan  f  Ofcourse,itwill  betaken 
any  respect  altered  by  it  t  but,  on  the  for  granted,  a  Cruithne  of  undoubted 
contrary,  that  they  remained  in  full  northern  origin  :  a  Dicah  donian  from 
possession  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  Great  Glen  ;  perhaps  a 
This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  his  argu-  Pictish  potentate  from  Lord  Reav's 
nient,  and  this  he  endeavours  to  estab*  country  itself.  No  such  thing;  Ta- 
liah  by  a  double  sophism.  First,  from  lorgau  Mac  Drostan  was  King  of  Athol, 
analogy,  by  showing  that  on  three  a  territory  not  north  of  the  Grampians, 
former  occasions  the  northern  Picts  and  not,  proved  not  to  be  included  in  the 
had  assisted  the  Dalriadic  Scots  in  king  dom  of  the  Piccardach.  Another 
their  wars  with  the  Piccardach  ;  and,  marginal  note  informs  us  of  a  "  second 
therefore,  that,  in  the  subjugation  of  league  between  the  Northern  Picta 
the  Piccardach,  by  the  Dalriadic  Scota,  and  Dalriads,  and  their  defeat''  in  741, 
the  northern  Picts  were  roost  probably  at  which  year  there  is  the  following 
helpers,  and  certainly  not  sufferers,  sentence  in  the  Ulster  Annals .  "  Bel- 
The  argument  from  analogy  is  the  lum  Druma  Eathmail  inter  Cruithniu  et 
most  difficult  of  all  others  ;  for  a  per-  Datriatifor  Inrechtach.  Percussio  Dal- 
feet  parallelism  must  be  proved  be-  nati  le  (Engus  Mac  Fergus"  u  The 
tween  all  the  cases  before  any  conclu-  battle  (that  is)  of  Drum  Eathmail  le- 
sion can  be  drawn;  and  no  perfect  tween  the  Cruithne  and  Dalriads  against 
parallelism  was  ever  yet  found  in  his-  Inrechtach.  The  defeat  of  the  Dal- 
tory.  Not  to  insist  on  a  strictness  riads,  by  Angus  Mac  Fergus."  Who 
which  would  preclude  the  argument  Inrechtach  (Hanratty?)  was,  does  not 
altogether,  we  will  suppose  the  reader  appear ;  but  if  the  Cruithne  (perhaps 
satisfied  to  admit  a  case  of  probability,  they,  too,  the  Cruithne  of  Ulster)  were 
if  the  premises,  such  as  they  are,  be  leagued  with  the  Dalriads  against  any 
established  ;  but,  even  the  loosest  logi-  one  it  must  have  been  against  Inrech- 
cian  will  make  it  imperative  on  Mr.  tagb,  rather  than  ^Engus  But  there 
Skene  to  show  that  the  contracting  pow-  was  no  league  whatever  in  the  case, 
ere  in  each  alleged  league  are  respect-  The  expression  is  plain  and  veil  known 
ively  genuine  Dalriads,  and  undoubted  to  mean  not  a  league  but  hostilities  be- 
Cruithne.  The  first  example  is,  in  the  tween  the  parties.  So  much  for  the 
year  738,  when  /Engus  Mac  Fergusa,  the  second  league.  The  proof  of  the 
king  of  the  Piccardach,  invades  Dalri-  third  league,  if  the  killing  of  one  indi- 
ada  to  revenge  the  capture  of  his  son,  vidual  by  another  can  be  interpreted 
Brude,  whom  Dungal  Mac  Selvach,  in  into  an  act  of  international  alliance, 
defiance  of  the  monasterial  privileges,  turns  on  the  race  of  one  Conall  Mac 
bad  carried  off  from  his  devotions  at  To*  Taidg,  whom  we  find  in  the  Ulster 
ry  Island.  **  Angus,** says  Mr.  Skene,  Annals  mentioned  as  having  been 
**  then  penetrated  into  the  district  of  slain  by  Conall  Mac  Aidan  in  Kin- 
Loam,  where  he  was  attacked  near  tvre,  in  the  year  807.  To  make  good 
the  foot  (fort?)  of  Donolly  by  Talor-  tne  league,  supposing  full  access  to 
can  Mae  Drostan  ;"  from  this,  and  this  the  diplomatic  cabinet  of  each  party 
alone,  it  is  concluded  that  Talorcan  obtained,  the  one  must  be  shown  to  be 
had  entered  into  a  league  with  a  Cruithne,  and  the  other  a  southern 
Dungal ;  but  what  is  the  original  Pict.  Mr.  Skene  adduces  no  proof 
passage  from  which  these  great  civil  whatever  for  the  genealogy  or  partv  of 
and  military  operations  have  been  either,  and  we  have  sought  for  tneir 
inferred  ?  Simply  this,  from  the  Ul-  grandfathers  and  associates  in  vain, 
ster  Annals  (for  Ttghernach  makes  As  to  the  league  itself  it  is  purely  an 
no  mention  of  the  business  in  any  association  of  idea,  and  has  had  its 
shape),  A.  D.,  733,  -  Talorgan,  the  ratification  at  the  hands  of  no  higher 
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contracting  parties  than  Mr.  Skene 
himself  and  his  printer.  We  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the 
cogency  of  the  conclusion,  viz.  "  that 
the  accession  of  power  by  the  South- 
ern Picts  on  three  occasions,  having 
forced  the  Northern  Picts  into  league 
with  the  Djlriads,  against  them,  a 
fourth  attempt  would  have  t!ie  same 
result,"  and  therelore  when  Alpin 
sultsequently  conquered  the  Galloway 
Picts,  and  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin 
afterwards  acquired  the  entire  dominion 
of  Scotland  by  the  defeat  of  the  re- 
mainder, the  Northern  Picts  were  aid- 
ing  and  assisting  in  that  conquest,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  good  service 
they  retained  their  own  possessions 
from  the  Grampians  northward  un- 
touched !  Such  an  induction  is,  we 
believe,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
racioci  nation. 

44  But,*1  says  Mr.  Skene,  and  this 
is  his  second  argument,  "  we  find, 
from  the  Irish  annalists,  that  as  late  as 
the  year  803,  the  northern  Picts  appear 
as  a  distinct  people  from  the  rest  of 
Scotland,  under  their  ancient  and  pecu- 
liar name  of  Cruthvn  tuuth  or  Cr  tut  fine 
of  the  Xorth.  We  must  consequently 
conclude  that  the  Cruithne  were  not 
affected  by  the  conquest  (viz.  the 
Scottish  conquest  about  810)  but  re- 
mained a  peculiar  and  distinct  people 
for  many  years  afterwards."  We  have 
already 'referred  to  this  passage  from 
thu  UNter  annals  in  proof  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Pietish  name  in  865,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Fortrcn,  and  the  con- 
sequent identity  of  the  Cruithne  and 
Piccardach.  If,  as  Mr.  Skene  sup- 
poses, CruUbUuait  (not  Cruithne  tuat/i 
as  he  rather  suspiciously  quotes  it) 
mean  Cruithne  of  the  North,  so  much 
the  worse  for  his  theory,  for  the  most 
northern  of  the  Picts  would  thus  be 
brought  iuto  a  kingdom  which  has 
never  been  shown  to  have  extended 
north  of  Loch  Ness.  But  the  inter- 
pretation is  quite  inadmissihle.  "  Crutih- 
rtigh  tuaitcairt*  would  have  been  the 
phrase,  had  the  annalist  intended  such 
a  meaning.  Neither  can  Criuthnluait 
nuile  apply  to  persons.  The  meaning 
is  44  all  Cruithne-land."  It  applies  to  a 
territory  which  may  have  retained  the 
name  of  former  occupants  loug  after 
their  extirpation  ;  hut  not  at  all  to  the 
occupants  or  their  descendants.  "  But 
we  know,"  he  says,  "from  the  Norse 
Sagas,  that  the  conquest  was  confined 
to  the  country  north  of  the  Grampians;" 
for,  M  whenever  the  Norwegians  ra- 
vaged other  paits  of  the  country,  the 


Pietish  Chronicle  invariably  used  the 
expression  Albania  instead  of  Picta- 
via."  With  submission  we  would  sav, 
this  is  also  a  M  non  sequitur."  Besides, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  limit  the  invasion  to  Fortren. 

And  now,  supposing  Mr.  Skene  to 
have  been  successful  in  each  step  of 
his  argument ;  supposing  him  to  have 
limited  the  Dalriadic  kingdom  within 
the  Linnh*i  Loch,  to  have  proved  that 
Pictavia  was  not  the  country  of  the 
Cruithne,  and  thus  to  have  secured 
himself  a  reserve  of  Picts  in  Inverness, 
Ross,  and  Sutherland,  from  whom  to 
re-people  the  rest  of  North  Britain, 
when  he  shall  have  expunged  the 
Scotic  blood  from  all  the  conquests  of 
Fergus  and  Kenneth,  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  still  to  be  met,  viz.  How  come 
the  present  Highlanders  to  speak  the 
Scotic  language '(  For,  either  the 
Picts  must  luvc  spoken  the  language 
of  the  present  Highlanders — the  Irish 
language — or  the  present  Highlanders 
cannot  be  their  representatives.  But 
Mr.  Skene  is  determined  that  they 
shall  be  their  representatives,  and  he  :"s 
not  a  man  to  turn  back  from  his  deter- 
mination, even  though  the  footsteps  of 
Macpher.*on  point  to  infamy  upon  the 
path  before  him. 

"  In  the  fir>t  place,  then,"  he  says, 
"  they  spoke  the  same  language  and  were 
known  among  themselves  hy  the  same 
national  name."  (p.  09.)  These  are  two 
startling  propositions  ;  but  the  latter 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  former  : 
with  the  latter,  accordingly,  we  con- 
coinmence.  The  Welsh  Triads  call 
the  Picts  "  Gwyddyl  Ffichlit  and  these," 
they  say,  ''are  in  Alban,  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Llychlyn,  (by  the  way,  a 
strong  argument,  if  the  Triads  l>e  not 
forgeries,  against  the  Picts  having  been 
to  the  west  of  the  Mound  of  Caithness) 
and  in  another  place  among  the  trea- 
cherous tribes  of  Britain  the  same 
Triads  mention  the  "  Gwyddyl  coch  or 
Werddon  addathant  in  Alban  ;"  that  is, 
"  The  Ked  Gwyddyl  from  Ireland  who 
came  into  Alban."  This  does  not 
prove  Mr.  Skene's  assertion,  that  the 
Picts  were  44  known  among  themselves" 
us  Gael :  it  merely  establishes  the  fact 
that  if  the  Triads  be  not,  as  they  are 
thought  to  be,  forgeries,  the  Picts 
were  known  to  the  Welsh  as  "Gwyd- 
dyl;" but  whether  Gwyddyl  means  a 
particular  race  of  people,  or  is  only 
a  generic  appellation  for  all  foreigners 
like  44  Gall"  in  Irish,  remains  to  be 
determined.  The  Irish  call  all  fo- 
reign nations  "  Gall"  with  their  cha- 
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racteristics  affixed  us  Fin  Gall,  Gall 
Lochlinneach,  Gall  Sas^anagh,  &c ; 
but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this 
either  that  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
English  all  spoke  the  same  language, 
or  that  they  were  all  the  same  people. 

We  have  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  Welch  Triads  at  hand  ;  but,  we 
confess,  it  surprises  us  that  such  a 
passage  as  that  quoted  by  Mr.  Skene 
should  have  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Lluid,  who  referring  to  these  same 
Triads,  argues  that  by  Gwyddyl  Ffichti 
is  meant  the  Irish  Picts,  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  of  as  inhubiting 
the  north-east  of  Ulster;  a  surmise 
which  he  never  could  have  formed  had 
ho  foun*(  it  there  stated  that  the  people 
in  question  were  in  A/ban. 

Thin,  -«i ud  a  weak  quibble  on  the 
meaning  of  a  palpably  unfavourable 
passage  from  the  Chronicon,  are  the 
only  evidences  for  the  Picts  being 
culled  Gael ;  but  Mr.  Skene  is  the 
more  easily  «ati«mVd  with  these  as  he 
proceeds  to  furnish  44  tlic  most  incontro- 
vertible evidence"  that  the  Pictish  lan- 
guage was  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic. 
Incontrovertible  evidence  is  such  a 
rarity  in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  that  we 
hurry  forward  to  hear  it  in  Mr.  Skene's 
own  words  : — 

«« Adorn  nan,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  the 
life  of  Saint  Col  urn ba  in  the  seventh 
century,  at  a  time  when  the  Picts  were 
in  the  height  of  their  power.  On  one 
occasion  ho  mentions  that  when  Columba 
was  in  Sky,  a  Gentile  old  man,  as  he  al- 
ways terms  the  Picts,  came  to  him,  and, 
having  been  converted,  was  baptized  on 
that  island.  He  then  adds  this  passage : 
*  qui  hodieque  in  ora  cernitur  maritima 
fluviusque  ejusdem  loci  in  quo  idem  bap- 
tismaacceperat,  ex  nomine  ejus  Dob  m  Art- 
branani,  usque  in  hodiernum  nomiuatus 
diem  ab  accolu  vocitatus.'  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  *  Dobur'  in  Gaelic,  means 
«  a  well,'  and  that  it  is  a  word  altogether 
peculiar  to  that  language,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other.  It  has  been  fully 
proved  in  a  preceding  chapter,  in  dis- 
cussing the  extent  of  the  Pictish  terri- 
tories, that  the  inhabitants  of  Sky  roust 
at  that  time  have  been  Picts,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  follow  of  necessity  from 
this  passage  that  they  used  the  Gaelic 
language."  (p.  71  ) 

Mr.  Skene  is  mistaken.  Dobur  is 
not  confined  to  the  Gaelic  language, 
neither  does  it  mean  strictly  **  a  well," 
but  **  water."  It  is  as  much  a  British 
as  an  Irish  word,  and  is  well  known  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  to  this  day.  If  Mr. 
Skene  be  a  travelled  man  vve  dare  say 


he  has  taken  shipping  at  "  Dobhur" 
before  now — nay,  ne  has  very  likely 
crossed  the  **  Tybhur"  water  by  the 
bridge  of  San  Angelo.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  words,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  island  of  Sky  to  the  island  of 
Taprobana,  through  nations  much  more 
distinct  than  we  have  any  wish  to  make 
the  Picts  and  Scots  of  Adomnan.  But 
is  the  word  proved  to  have  been  used 
by  Picts  ?  Is  Sky  proved  to  have  been 
Pictish  in  Adomnan's  time  ?  Has  Mr. 
Skeneestablishcd  the  Linne  Loch  as  the 
Dalriad's  boundary  by  some  new  pro- 
cess which  he  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  put  forward ;  or  does  he  rely 
on  Pinkertons  objection  that  ad  doesn't 
mean  supra,  and  that,  therefore,  though 
the  kingdom  of  Fergus  may  have  ex- 
tended from  Drumalban  /othe  Hebrides, 
it  cannot  have  extended  over  them? 
Niiuium  invaute !  as  O'Connor  well 
observes,  for  the  Roman  empire  is  said 
by  the  classic  writers  to  extend  ad  Bri- 
taunium,  which  it  is  well  known  to 
have  comprehended,  and  Selden  con- 
fesses that  the  Irish  dominion  and  lan- 
guage extended  in  the  fourth  century 
to  the  Ebudfe,  to  Man,  and  to  Albania 
(O'Connor.  Proleg.  1 1,  p.  \P.S.  n.)  But 
again,  how  unfortunate  is  this  solitary 
example !  for  supposing  Sky  proved 
to  be  purely  Pictish  and  Dobur  proved 
to  be  exclusively  Scottish,  the  carper 
could  still  objectthat  the  reading  of  the 
passage  is  disputed.  The  manuscript 
in  th»*  British  Museum  only  gives  Sky. 
u  Editiones  feruut  Scot itnn  f  (Pinker- 
ton   in    vit.    Sanct.  Scot.  p.  82.  n.) 

But  in  narrating  the  story  of  Art- 
branan,  Mr.  Skene  leaves  out  one  pas- 
sage which  the  ingenuous  reader  will, 
we  think,  admit  to  bear  pretty  strongly 
on  the  point  in  question.  He  tells  us 
that  Artbran.tn  was  a  Pict,  and  he  is 
trying  to  prove  that  the  Picts  spoke 
the  same  language  as  Columba.  Here, 
then,  is  an  opportunity  of  direct  com- 
munication between  a  Pict  and  a  Scot, 
and  the  reader  is  naturally  anxious  to 
know  how  they  manage  it.  Mr.  Skene 
merely  states  the  result — the  Pict 
*•  having  been  converted,"  but  cau- 
tiously avoids  sayiug  a  word  of  the 
quomodo.  Honest  Adomuan,  however, 
and  Manus  O'Donnell  who  have  no 
theory  to  support,  and  therefore  no 
fact  to  suppress,  tell  us  both  the  how 
and  the  ivhereforc  very  plaiuly.  M  The 
Gentile  was  converted,"  says  Adomuan, 
'*  Verbo  Dei  a  Sancto,  per  interpretem 
rcceptd" — having  received  the  word  of 
God  from  the  holy  man  through  an 
inteki'RKTKK  ;  and  the  reason  why  he 
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needed  the  interpreter,  says  O'Donnell 
(who  compiled  his  life  of  Columba 
from  original  Irish  authorities)  was, 
"quia  erat  Scoticae  et  Latinea  lingua* 
iGNARis"— becattse  he  could  speak 
neither  Iruh  nor  Latin  /" — ah,  cunning 
Mr.  Skene! 

Will  it  be  believed  that  he  has  the 
hardihood  (we  are  unwilling  to  use  a 
harsher  term)  in  the  next  paragraph  to 
endeavour  to  quibble  away  this  dawn- 
right  testimony  of  his  own  authority  ? 
This  is  the  m«*st  imprudent  attempt 
throughout,  for  it  necessitates  what  no 
wtiter  is  justifiable  in  having  recourse 
to — a  misrepresentation  of  theevidence. 
We  give  the  passage  entire  : — 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  an 
argument  which  has  been  frequently 
drawn  from  Adomnan.  that  the  PicU 
and  Seots  must  have  spoken  languages 
very  different  from  ench  other.  It  has 
been  urged  a*  a  conclusive  argument  by 
those  who  assert  the  language  of  the 
Picts  to  have  been  a  Teutonic  dialect, 
that  on  several  occasions  when  Columba, 
who  was  an  Irish  Scot,  addressed  the 
PicU,  be  is  described  by  A  J  unman  as 
using  an  interpreter.  Now,  although 
Columba  is  very  frequently  mentioned 
as  conversing  with  the  Pitts,  there  are 
but  two  occasions  on  which  any  such  ex- 
pression is  used,  and  in  both  passages  the 
expression  of  Adomuan  is  exactly  the 
same,  viz.  «  Verbo  Dei  per  intcrpreta- 
torem  recepto.'  It  will  be  remarked  that 
Adomnan  does  not  say  that  Columba 
used  an  interpreter  in  conversing  with 
the  Picts,  but  merely  that  he  interpreted 
or  explained  the  word  of  (iod,  that  is, 
the  Bible,  which,  being  written  in  Latin, 
would  doubtless  require  to  be  interpreted 
to  them  ;  and  the  very  distinction  which 
is  made  by  Adomnan.  who  never  uses 
this  expression  when  Columba  addresses 
the  PicU,  but  only  when  he  reads  the 
word  of  God  to  them,  proves  clearly  that 
they  must  have  understood  each  other 
without  difficulty;  and  that  there  could 
have  been  but  little  difference  of  lan- 
guage between  the  two  nations  of  the 
Picts  and  ScoU." 

Can  Mr.  Skene  have  read  the  pas- 
sages ?  We  trust  not  :  we  hope  not. 
Some  ill-disposed  person  has  given 
them  to  hirn  at  second  hand  in  order 
to  lead  him  into  a  scrape — perhaps  insi- 
diously designing  to  turn  the  whole 
Highland  Society,  through  him,  into 
ridicule.  The  words  quoted  are  not 
those  of  Adomnan.  The  woids  of 
Adomnan  arc  in  the  first  passage,  as  we 
have  seen,  verbo  Dei  a  Sancto  per 
inter pretcm  recepto,"  making  a  clear 
distinction  between  Columba  and  the 


interpreter— a  distinction  marked  alike 
by  the  sense  and  the  grammar  of  the 
passage — the  second  instance  occurs 
m  the  33rd  chapter  of  the  Sod  book 
(by-tho-by,  the  very  references  of  Mr. 
Skene  to  these  passages  are  erroneous, 
which  confirms  us  in  our  charitable 
disposition  to  believe  that  he  has  not 
garbled  them  himself)  nhere  Adouiuau, 
speaking  of  a  certain  plebeian  who 
dwelt  in  "Provineia  Picturum,"*ays  that 
he  w  ith  his  whole  family   **  vet  bum 
vita?,  per  iuter|uctatorem,  sancto  pra> 
dicautc  viro,  audiens  credidit."  Gram- 
mar cannot  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  saint  and  the  interpreter 
stronger.    Columba  stands,  as  it  were, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  persons  in 
the  independence  of  an  ablative  abso- 
lute ;  the  interposition  of  the  inter- 
preter  is  made  manifest  as   in  the 
former  case  by  the  use  of  the  transitive 
preposition — words  cannot  be  clearer. 
Neither  can  the  *  word  of  life"  here 
mean  the  Bible:   the   expression  is 
44  while  the  saint  preacJted."    But,  in- 
dependent of  all  this,  a  fact  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Irish  scholar  of  the  present 
day,  which  we  consider  conclusive  as 
to  the  difference  between  the  Scotic 
and  Pictish  languages.  Cormac's  Glos- 
sary,  a  work  compiled  in  the  ninth 
century,  is  remarkably  full  on  Irish 
etymologies  ;  yet,  although  many  thou- 
sands of  words  arc  there  traced  to 
their  origius,  the  compiler  has  pre- 
served  but    one  solitary  word  of  ihe 
Pictuth  language,  \iz.  curtail,  a  bodkin 
or  brooch,  called  by  the  Irish  dealg. 

But  what  Mr.  Skene  puts  forward 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  that  the 
Picts  spoke  a  Gaelic  dialect,  is  the 
topography  of  the  country.  Topogra- 
phical etymologies  are  perhaps  the 
most  illusive  guide*  in  history.  There 
is  no  name  in  the  world  to  which  an 
ingenious  etymologist  could  not  assign 
a  Gaelic  root  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble.  In  our  own  times  we  have 
seen  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  rivers, 
sea?,  and  mountains  of  antiquity  de- 
rived from  these  accommodating*  ele- 
ment? :  and,  while  Villaneuva**  Hi- 
hernia  Phoenicia,  and  some  late  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
are  extant,  we  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
f«.r  Grelic  roots  for  the  topographical 
or  personal  nomenclature  of  any  nation 
under  the  snn.  With  regard  to  the 
three  Pictish  names  relied  on  by  Mr. 
Skene,  >iz.  Apurfeirt,  (Virfutl,  and 
At  ban,  we  doubt  not  that  an  expert 
etymologist  could  prove  them  as  he 
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has  done,  to  be  Gaelic  ;  or  as  Pinkerton 
has  done,  to  be  Teutonic;  or,  as  Chal- 
mers has  done,  to  be  British  ;  or,  as 
any  body  else  may  have  done  or  may 
hereafter  wish  to  do,  according  as  may 
best  answer  his  own  purpose — nay,  we 
could  name  a  distinguished  Archte- 
logist  who,  if  they  came  in  his  way, 
would  have  then  all  to  be  the  right 
Phoenician.  They  may  be  Gaelic,  and 
very  probably  they  are  so ;  but  they 
were  never  imposed  on  the  places  that 
bear  them  by  men  speaking  the  pre* 
sent  language  of  the  Highlands.  No 
one  of  the  race  would  call  an  eestuary 
•*  Aber."  He  was  more  likely  a  Cymri 
who  eave  it  the  name.  Send  the  pre- 
sent Highland  population  into  a  new 
country  without  names,  and  let  them 
invent  a  nomenclature  suitable  to 
the  features  of  the  land,  and  they 
will  call  the  mouth  of  every  river  in  it 

Inver."  On  this  fact  we  are  willing 
to  stake  the  whole  controversy.  But, 
it  will  be  said,  "  Inver"  and  "  Aber"  are 
essentially  the  same  :  go  are  **  Mac" 
and  **  M*  Ap ;"  but,  if  there  was  as  much 
difference  between  the  **  Abcr'-namere 
and  the  **  Inver"-namers,  as  there  is 
between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  of  the 
present  day,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Columbaneeded  an  interpreter ;  and  are 
satisfied  that  the  "  Inver'-natning  High- 
landers are  not  descendants  of  the 
M  Aber"-naming  Picts. 

44  But,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "the  High- 
landers can  be  traced  back  to  the  period 
when  the  northern  Picts  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  country,"  and  that 
without  any  marks  of  a  revolution. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
Highlanders  back  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  century,  and  all  that  Mr. 
Skene  has  to  do  is  to  bring  down  the 
Picts  to  meet  them.  But  here  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  find  Picts  for 
the  process.  And  now  appears  the 
object  of  all  Mr.  Skene's  industry  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Linnhe  Loch.  As 
might  be  expected  he  has  not  risked 
his  reputation  in  defending  Ross  and 
Sutherland  from  Dalriadic  incursions, 
without  an  ultimate  object.  This  is 
his  preserve  ;  his  officina ;  and  although 
one  might  be  led  to  imagine  from  the 

Position  of  Drumalban,  that  the  Picts 
ad  been  routed  out  of  this  district  in 
the  first  place  by  Fergus,  and  if  any 
remnant  had  escaped  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Mound,  along  the  coast  of  the 
German  sea,  that  they  bad  been  in  the 
number  of  the  "penitus  extincti"  of 
Kenneth  ;  yet  Mr.  Skene  is  deter- 
mined  that  whoever  he  finds  here  shall 


be  Picts,  and  as  Picts  he  leads  them 
out  to  beget  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
clans,  and  obliterate,  extinguish,  and 
annul  every  trace  of  Scotic  blood  from 
the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Fotth. 
He  infers  these  destined  fathers  of  the 
Gael,  then,  to  be  Picts,  first  because  he 
finds  them  in  the  preserve;  and  se- 
condly because  he  finds  among  them 
certain  officers  called  Maormors,  whom 
he  asserts  to  be  pure  Pictish  autho- 
rities. 

"  This  title  of  Maormor,"  he  says, 
"  wns  quite  peculiar  to  the  Gaelic  people, 
who,  at  this  period,  (i.  e.  the  Pictish 
period)  inhabited  Scotia  nd.  It  is  impos- 
sible, on  examining  the  history  of  this 
early  period,  to  avoid  being  struck  with 
this  fact,  and  the  remark  has  accordingly 
been  very  generally  made  by  the  latter 
historians.  //  was  altogether  unknown 
among  the  Irish,  although  they  were  alto 
a  Gaelic  people;  for  although  Tigher- 
nac  frequently  mentions  Maormors  of 
Alban  as  being  engaged  in  many  of  the 
feuds  in  Ireland,  yet  we  never  find  that 
title  given  by  any  of  the  annalists  to  an 
Irish  chief.  In  Britain  the  title  was 
confined  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
although  many  of  the  Saxon  and*  Roman 
barons,  and  other  foreigners  obtained  ex- 
tensive territories  in  Scotland,  and  even 
at  an  early  period  frequently  succeeded 
by  marriage  to  the  possessions  and  powers 
of  some  of  the  Maormors ;  yet  we  never 
find  them  appearing  under  that  title.  From 
this  it  is  plain  that  wherever  we  find  a 
person  bearing  the  title  of  Maorraor,  we 
may  conclude  that  that  person  was  chief 
of  some  tribe  of  the  Gaelic  race  which 
inhabited  the  northern  district  of  Scot- 
land at  this  period." 

He  means  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Pictish  times,  as  we 
have  marked  above.  The  sentence 
which  we  have  noted  in  italics  con- 
tains the  key  to  Mr.  Skene's  impres- 
sion that  the  Maor  was  a  purely 
Pictish  functionary.  Had  he  examined 
the  annals  as  a  prudent  man  might  be 
expected  to  have  done  before  risking 
so  bold  an  assertion  he  would  have 
found— "A.D.  1081.  The  death  of 
MacRath  O'Hognn,  Maor  of  Kinel 
Fergusa.  A.  Ultoniae.  A.D.  023.  The 
death  of  the  Ardmaor  of  O'Neill.  A.  U. 
948.  The  death  of  Fionnachta,  Maor 
of  the  Muintir  Patrick.  A.  Q.  Magist  * 
And  again,  had  he  turned  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Stowe  manuscripts,  a  work 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  any  other  on 
these  sub  jects,  he  would  have  round  (v.  1 . 
p.  169)  that  the  Ardmaor  of  Con  naught 
was  O  Flanagan,  and  that  O  Connors 
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high  stewardship  (Ardmaoraidacht)  be- 
longed to  O'Flanasran  in  preference  to 
the  three  other  chief  Lords  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
Ardmaoraidacht,  or  high-stewardship, 
there  was  a  Conmhaoraidcht  or  joint- 
stewardship  of  O'Connor,  under  the 
control  of  Mac  Brennain;  and  that 
O'Connor's  "  Maor  as  each"  or  steward 
of  the  horse,  was  O'Flinn.  If  then 
the  Maormors  were  not  exclusively 
Pictish  functionaries,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Pictish  inhabitation  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  in  their  times,  so 
that  Mr.  Skene  fails  in  this  as  well  as 
in  all  other  attempts  at  getting  from 
under  an  Irish  origin. 

It  is  now  our  turn  to  sum  up.  We 
have  shown — 1st,  that  Mr.  Skene  has  no 
evidence  for  limiting  the  Dalriadic 
kingdom  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Argyle  :  2nd,  that  he  has  no  evidence 
for  denying  the  extension  of  the  Dal 
riadic  kingdom  during  the  ^  next  340 
years :  3rd,  that  he  has  no  evidence  for 
the  division  of  the  Pictish  kingdom 
into  two  states  of  Cruithne  and  Pic- 
cardach  ;  4th,  that  if  he  had  such  evi- 
dence he  has  none  to  show  the  escape 
of  the  Cruithne  from  the  calamity 
which  finally  befell  the  Piccardach, 
much  less  to  infer  that  the  Cruithne 
were  aidiug  in  its  infliction ;  5th,  that 
he  has  no  evidence  of  the  Picts  having 
spoken  the  Gaelic  language,  but  the 
contrary  :  and  6th,  that  he  has  no  evi- 
dence of  Pictish  inhabitation  in  the 
Highlands  subsequent  to  the  Scottish 
conquest. 

But  whether  successful  or  not  in  the 
establishment  of  this  theory,  Mr.  Skene 
lays  claim  at  least  to  the  credit  of  ori- 
ginality. "  A  glance  at  the  table  of 
contents,"  he  says,  "  will  show  that  the 
system  is  entirely  new."  If  we  have 
read  our  history  aright,  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  Gael  and  the  Picts,  ori- 
ginated with  that  par  nobile  the  Mac- 
phersons ;  was  taken  up  by  Henry, 
and  credulously  embraced  by  Gibbon  ; 
«  which  last,"  says  Pinki  rton,  u  instead 
of  bestowing  even  the  slightest  exami- 
nation on  the  subject,  has  been  led  by 
the  Macphersons,  whose  little  local  de- 
signs his  large  mind  could  not  even 
suspect."  This  may  be  Scotch  origi- 
nality— in  Ireland  it  would  go  by 
another  name. 

But  although  Mr.  Skene  has  no 
direct  acknowledgment  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  Macpherson,  he  is  sensible  of 
the  debt,  and  even  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  make  some  return.  Iu  his  chapter 
on  the  poetical  genius  of  the  High- 


landers, he  remembers  that  he  owes 
something  to  Ossian.    To  say  that  the 
hint  of  Pictish  and  Gaelic  identity 
had  originated  with  the  King  of  woody 
Morvern,  could  not  be  expected  after 
the  assertions  in  the  preface :  but  the 
manes  of  Macpherson  may  be  appeased 
without  so  mortifying  an  admission. — 
"Ossian,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "corrobo- 
rates Tighernach,"and  therefore  cannot 
be  the  work  of  an  impostor.    Let  us 
see.     Tighernach  gives  the  death  of 
Cucullin  in  the  27  th  year  of  his  age 
in  the  year  after  Christ,  2;  and  the 
death  ot  Fin  Mac  Comhal  at  Athbrea, 
upon  the  Boyne,  on  the  5th  of  the 
kalands  of  January,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  4-80,  or  according  to  his  chro- 
nology, in  the  year  of  Christ  278. 
Macpherpon  (we  really  put  our  paper 
to  the  blush  by  writing  Ossian)  makes 
Cucullin  and '  Fin  Mac  Comhal  con- 
temporaries !   Tighernach  makes  Fin 
Mac  Comhal  an  irishman  of  the  race 
of  Ua  Baiscne.     Macpherson  makes 
him  a  Caledonian  Briton!  Tighernach 
makes  Cormac  Mac  Art  the  King  of 
Ireland   in   the    time  of  Fin  Mac 
Comhal.    Macpherson  will  have  this 
Irish  Monarch  to  be  «Conar  of  the 
Shields!"    This  may  be  Scotch  corro- 
boration :  if  so,  commend  us  to  our 
Irish  evidences. 

In  fine,  the  Pictish  sophism  has 
reached  its  height  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Skene,  just  as  the  north  British  sophism 
attained  to  its  final  inflation,  and  burst 
in  those  of  the  Macphersons.  Reluc- 
tance to  confess  an  Irish  descent  ha» 
been  the  origin  of  both.  Jealousy  of 
English  superiority  was  the  origin  of 
that  exploded  fable  which  both  have 
been  designed  to  make  amends  for. 
Pride  and  spite  have  held  the  pen  time 
about  from  the  commencement,  and 
although  we  can  no  longer  say  that 
our  Scotish  antiquists,  ignorant  them- 
selves, and  writing  in  a  country  re- 
markable for  ignorance  of  antiquities, 
are,  like  other  rogues,  emboldened  by 
darkness ;  and  venture  on  tricks  that 
the  most  unprincipled  man  of  learning, 
would,  in  a  learned  country,  tremble  at 
as  if  disgrace  stood  before  him ;"  ue 
would  recommend  Mr.  Skene  who  is  a 
learned  man  living  in  a  learned  country, 
and  whom  we  really  believe  incapable 
of  most  of  the  practices  of  his  predeces- 
sors, not  to  count  too  confidetly  on  lri«h 
ignorance  (although  he  may  perrwp* 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety) when,  for  the  consolation  of 
Caledonian  pride,  he  sets  up  his  next 
theory  iu  the  teeth  of  Roman,  British, 
and  Irish  history. 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS  OF  SIN  AND  SORROW. 

I. 

GLOCKENKLANO. 

Deep  thought*  come  tolling 

Like  the  bell  from  a  tower. 
When  the  preat  stars  are  rolling 

Abroad  in  their  power. 

Over  floating  reflection 

Sweeping  and  swelling. 
Comes  long  recollection, 

Measurcdlv  knelling. 

Of  the  vanishing  fashion 

Of  beauty  and  glory  ; 
Of  the  folly  of  passion, 

The  falsehood  of  story  ; 

Of  the  soul's  secret  anguish — 

Of  pride,  trodden  under  ; 
Of  hope  left  to  languish 

For  ties  torn  asunder , 

Of  the  weakness  of  smiling, 

The  power  of  weeping  ; 
Ofphantoms,  beguiling 

The  eyes  that  are  sleeping ; 

» 

Of  fear  and  affliction  ; 

Of  palling  enjoyment ; 
Of  eudless  restriction 

To  fruitless  employment ; 

Of  the  gone  and  the  going; 

Of  apathy,  stealing 
O'er  hearts,  once  a-glowing 

With  fancy  and  feeling; 

Of  beauty — so  glorious- 
Predestined  to  perish  ; 

Of  the  spoiler,  victorious 
O'er  all  that  we  cherish ; 

Of  the  fickle,  false-hearted, 

We  trusted  so  blindly  ; 
Of  the  few  friends,  departed, 

Who  looked  on  us  kindly  ; 

Of  their  coldness  and  starkness 

Beneath  the  dull  finger 
OF  silence  and  darkness, 

Where  the  canker-worms  linger ; 

Of  the  millions  before  us, 

Gone  down  to  the  tomb, — 
Of  the  shadowy  chorus 

That  comes  from  their  gloom ! 
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Of  the  millions  unnumbered, 
From  wombs  yet  unqnickened, 

That  will  wish  they  had  slumbered, 
And  never  awakened  ; 

OF  sullen  resistance  ; 

Of  the  deaths  we  die  over, 
Still  chained  to  exUteuce 

We  shun  to  recover  ; 

Of  doubting  and  trembling  ; 

Of  fruitless  bewailing. 
And  fruitless  dissembling. 

Where  doubt's  unavailing  ; 

Of  secrets  abysmal, 

Of  Heaven  and  Hell, 

Of  deep  things  ana  dismal 
Is  the  toll  of  the  bell. 


LEVITY. 

What  is  this  trusted  hope  ?  a  peopled  void, 
A  dream  of  amnesty  to  slumbering  crime, 
A  grasp  at  nothing — to  souls  more  sublime, 

An  everlasting  future  unenjoyed. 

And  yet  such  wretches  be,  who,  still  employed 
Following  this  phantasy,  contrive  to  climb 
From  dust  to  dust,  across  the  bridge  of  time. 

Building  each  morn  what  the  last  eve  destroyed. 

I  argue  what  will  ire  from  what  hath  been  ; 
And  thus  my  soul  skims  o'er  the  face  of  thought. 

An  ocean  bird,  touching  the  deep  sea  green, 
Then  swept  aloft,  as  if  by  instinct  taught 

To  shun  the  shadows  and  the  monstrous  scene 

O'er  which  so  smooth  a  veil  must  needs  be  wrought 


in. 

i 

JUDGMENT. 

Of  deep  misfortune  the  effect  is  slow. 

We  weep,  perhaps,  and  wring  our  hands,  and  cry 

In  as-ony  ;  nay,  even  in  the  strained  eye 
May  gleam  the  glare  of  madness — be  it  so. 
'Tis*  sore — but  it  is  not  that  weight  of  woe, 

That  overwhelming  sense  of  misery, 

Which,  when  the  flash  has  quivered,  and  gone  by, 
Comes  thundering  heavily  up  behind  the  blow. 
We're  struck,  and  are  confounded — we  demand 

What  hath  bef  d'n—we  question  fate  aloud. 
We  stare,  and  see  not ;  till  at  heaven's  command 

Rolls  forth  the  deep-toned  language  of  the  cloud  ; 
And  the  most  senseless  then  must  understand 

The  certainty  of  God's  deep  wrath  avowed. 
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"  Musicians,  O,  Musicians,  Heart's  ease,  Heart's  ease ;  Oh,  an  you  will  hare  me 
lire,  play  Heart's  ease. — Romeo  andJuhet. 

Eheufugace* !  they  were  all  gone —  myself  therein  the  luckiest  man  in 

lawyers,  attorneys,  and  clients,  beaux  Dublin.    After  the  preliminary  chat 

and  belles,  married  and  single,  young*  which  followed  our  recognition  of  each 

and  old,  students  of  love,  law,  and  other — **  Well,  Mooney,"  said  I,  ayou 

physic,  from  the  discussers  of  dead  are,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  a  regular 

men's  wisdom,  in  Alma  Mater,  to  the  pater  familia*,  married  and  settled  these 

discussers  of  dead  men's  bones,  in  ten  years — eh  ?" 

York.street-.all   had   vanished,  and  ««  Lord  ble9s  you  j  no>..  rPturned  he 

Dublin  cut  just  such  another  figure  as  witn  a  frightful  stare—"  why  should 

a  school-room  in  the  dog-days.    It  was  vou  think  so  ?" 

the  middle  of  the  long  vacation — the  mru  .  —    _    j  *  n 

theatre  was  closed  ;  Dan  O'Connell  r  Ah£  ™y  G?d  fJ,,ow'  an8Wfred 

rusticating,  like  his  betters,  and  the  '    j  T      i    °T  u  '  f'  ^ 

Trades' Union  people  most  indolently  ^^^^^^^ 

and  unnaturallyPquW,  so  that  a  row  Z  J»7«.?£tj     "°U  ?  bC  mmei 

.  .   ,     ^.^r    i  betore  your  first  examination  was  over 

was  not  to  begot  up  for  love  or  money.  ■ '                            as  UYCr" 

Jbvery  one  of  my  acquaintance  had  de-  .  "  A„h»        1  wJf  cured  of  »H  that 

parted— some  up  the  Danube.and  some  8IIVce-  8a,d  he,  puffing  awav  vigorously , 

up  the  spout— some  gone  to  navigate  and«  methought  confusedly,  at  the  ci- 

the  Rhine,  and  more  to  -  navigate"  the  wh,?J  be  ,nad  then  returned  to  his 

rhino  ;  and,  to  sum  the  whole,  the  last  "PJ  *J  "  toc  h,de  hl8  embarrassment, 

new  novel  was  a  perfect  bore— a  com-  ai,d  after  a  [ew  moments  continued— 

bination  of  circumstances  enough  to  "y°u  8haU  bear'  8,r>  what  befel  me  in 

intlict  any  wretch,  condemned  like  me  thral  ,,,,e'  and  made  *  bachelor  for  life 

to  remain  in  town,  with  a  most  painful  of  me—excusc  my  cigar— I'll  tell  my 

curiosity  as  to  what  the  deuce  he  was  stuory  aU  ™.e  bettfr  for  "  »  »&er  all,  it  is 

to  do  with  himself,  putting  suicide  out  the  true  Nepenthe." 

of  the  question.    In  such  a  mood  as  «  I  left  old  Burke,  to  enter  college, 

this  I  was  one  evening  snoozing  over  you  remember,  and  I  had  as  much  no- 

my  tumbler  of  punch,  in  the  almost  tion,  Lord  help  me,  of  the  ordeal  by 

of  which  I  was  to  be  initiated  into  that 


Shades,  in  the  company 
the  twelve  Caesars,  frowning  majesti-  learned  body,  as  I  have  now  about 
cally  from  the  walls,  and  another  indi-  freemasonry.  However,  after  laying 
vidual,  as  luckless  as  myself,  if  I  was  iu  a  pretty  good  stock  of  sallelon  and 
to  judge  of  the  presence  of  a  com  pa-  tea  and  cgrgs,  at  my  tutor's,  with  a 
nion  from  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  crowd  of  others  in  the  same  predica- 
te^* which  protruded  from  beneath  a  merit,  I  proceeded,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
mighty  volume  of  smoke,  at  an  adjoin-  to  the  examination  hall,  and  took  my 
ing  table,  when  a  growling  call  of  place  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  tables, 
44  waiter,"  proceeding  from  the  invisi-  exactly  opposite  Dean  Swift's  picture—^ 
ble  upper  works  appertaining  to  the  poor  man,  I  stared  him  out  of  coun- 
aforesaid  legs,  recalled  me  to  some  de-  tenance,  I  am  sure.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
gree  of  attention,  particularly  as  the  not  long  there  until  I  saw  a  low-sized, 
voice  sounded  familiarly  to  me,  though  facetious,  old  gentleman,  moving  up 
I  was  by  no  means  able  po  recognise  along  the  table,  stopping  with  each  of 
it.  I  was  not  long  in  suspense,  how-  the  juveniles,  and  apparently  asking 
ever,  for,  on  his  demanding,  in  more  questions,  and  noting  down  the  au- 
articulate  tones,  a  bottle  of  ale,  I  im-  swers  in  a  book  he  carried  with  him  ; 
mediately  knew  it  to  be  that  of  poor  but  the  occasional  titter  w  hich  accom* 
Fred.  Mooney,  who,  when  we  were  panied  his  progress,  seemed  to  say  he 
both  boy?,  went  to  the  one  school  with  was  about  nothing  very  terrible, 
me,  and  left  it  to  enter  college,  after  At  last  he  arrived  at  my  next  neigh- 
wbich,  owing  to  my  own  wayward  fate,  bour,  a  dandyish  sort  of  a  chap,  cn- 
it  had  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  dowed  with  a  watch  and  seals,  arid 
him.  I  might  now  be  mistaken,  but  other  little  marks  of  extra  gentility, 
the  experiment  was  worth  making,  so  not  forgetting  a  pretty  considerable 
J  tried  it  and  succeeded,  and  counted  quantity  of  assurance. 

Vol.  IX.  3  b 
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"  What's  your  name,  sir?"  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

Pillelu !  thinks  I  to  myself,  is  it  at 
the  catechism  you  are  ?  (for  you  must 
know  that  I  hadn't  looked  into  it  for 
three  years  before,  but  once,  that  my 
old  godfather  came  to  visit  us,  and  I 
got  by  heart,  with  some  trouble,  my 
duty  towards  my  neighbour,  and  re- 
peated it  to  him  ;  more  be  token,  the 
good  old  fellow  patted  me  on  the  head, 
and  said  I  was  the  makings  of  an 
honest  man,  and  slipped  a  guinea  into 
my  pocket — but  alas  for  his  prophecy— 
the  first  thing  I  bought  with  it  was  the 
Irish  Rogues  and  K<ipparees — no  great 
earnest  for  honesty.) 

44  Adolphus  Straddle,"  answered  the 
youngster,  rather  pertly. 

The  next  question  set  me  all  to  rights 
touching  the  catechism  ;  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve— 

"  What  is  your  father  ?" 
A  merchant,"  returned  Adolphus. 

"  Merchants  of  many  kinds  there  be, 
sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  at 
him  very  funnily.  44  May  I  ask  what 
kind  of  merchant  is  your  father — what 
does  he  sell,  sir  ?" 

"  He  sells — shoes,  sir,"  answered 
Adolphus,  a  little  confused. 

•*  Humph,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
knowingly,  "  then,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, we'll  put  him  down  shoemaker," 
and  then  proceeded,  amid  the  ill-sup- 
pressed laughter  of  his  audience,  to  put 
the  otheT  necessary  questions.  At 
length  he  finished  with  the  chop-fallen 
petti  maitre,  and  came  to  me. 

44  And  what's  your  name,  my  child]?" 
said  he  good-humouredly. 

"  Frederick  Mooney,  sir,"  said  I,  and 
determined  to  conciliate  him  by  giving 
him  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  conti- 
nued rapidly,  "  I  was  sixteen  the  tenth 
of  last  September,  and  papa  is — '* 

**  Easy,  now,  ea«y,  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, **  short-hand  wasn't  out  in  my 
time,  so  you  must  give  me  no  more 
than  I'll  be  able  to  write — Frederick 
Mooney — aged  sixteen — well,  what's 
that  you  were  going  to  say  about  your 
father— what  is  he  ?" 

44  He  has  a  house  and  land  of  his 
own,  sir,"  said  I,  44  and  does  nothing." 

"  More  shame  for  him,  then,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  putting  down  the  answer; 
44  and  who  taught  you,  my  child  ?" 

14  Mr.  Burke,  sir,"  said  I,  "  taught  me 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  and  the  elements 
of  geometry  ;  and  mamma  taught  me 
to  dance  ;  and  Father  Phillemy  taught 


44  Irish,  111  be  bound,"'  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

M  No,  sir,"  said  I,  a  little  discon- 
certed, 44  it  was  French  he  taught  me." 

44  By  my  word,  then,"  said  he, 44  be- 
tween Mr.  Burke  and  your  mamma, 
and  Father  Phillemv,  I  wouldn't  won- 
der  if  you'd  be  a  senior  lecturer  your- 
self one  of  those  days,  if  you  only 
mind  yourself,"  and  then,  having  asked 
me  the  other  remaining  questions,  to 
which  1  gave  somewhat  more  cautious 
answers,  he  departed,  and  left  roe  to 
the  examiners,  who  followed  in  quick 
succession. 

That  day  of  anxieties  passed  over,  at 
last,  much  easier  than  I  expected,  and 
with  it  the  tyranny  of  birch  for  ever, 
for,  within  the  regular  time,  I  was  duly 
admitted  a  student,  and  entitled  to 
write  myself  T.C.D.  "in  any  bill,  war- 
rant, quittance,  or  obligation,"  a  privi- 
lege wnich,  I  can  assure  you,  ran  lit- 
tle chance  of  falling  into  disuse  for  the 
first  few  days  after  I  obtained  it.  Hav- 
ing notified  to  my  tutor  my  desire  to 
have  rooms  in  college,  I  was  quickly 
gratified  with  the  share  of  a  capital 
suite,  in  the  old  square,  looking  out 
into  the  park,  and  what  was  still  better, 
1  was  to  have  the  very  prince  of  chums, 
young  Ned  Gordon,  from  the  county 
Antrim,  as  dashing  a  young  fellow  as 
ever  swigged  October,  or  did  the  ho- 
nors of  Trinity  Sunday.  Gordon  was 
at  least  five  years  older  than  I,  and  his 
terms  were  nearly  all  passed,  so  that 
he  was  not  long  discovering  what  an 
utter  spooney  his  future  companion 
was,  but,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  that,  as  many  others  would  have 
done,  he  generously  took  me  under 
his  protection,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
was  as  knowing  a  gib  as  ever  peram- 
bulated that  classic  abode.  But  a  still 
greater  advantage  I  derived  from  Gor- 
don's society  was,  that  he  introduced 
me  to  most  of  his  town  friends,  and 
constantly  dragged  me,  good-humour- 
edly, out  of  the  bashfulness  in  which  I 
endeavoured  once  or  twice,  with  cha- 
racteristic rusticity,  to  entrench  my- 
self. One  evening  that  I  was  stewing 
at  the  syllogisms,  in  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  stupidity,  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  by  a  slap  on  the  shoulder— 

44  Come,  fred,  my  man,"  said  Gor- 
don, when  I  looked  up,  *'  I'm  up  to 
fun  to-night,  so  dresa  yourself  in  your 
best  pumps,  et  cetera,  and  be  moving 
with  me." 

This  was  no  unwelcome  salutation, 
so  I  hastened  to  obey  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  turned  out  as  directed.    He  took 
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me  by  the  arm,  and  away  we  sauntered 
down  Nassau-street,  into  Merrion- 
square,  chatting  on  various  subjects; 
I  endeavouring  to  fish  out  from  him 
whither  he  was  leading  me,  and  he  as 
industriously  baffling  my  curiosity,  un- 
til at  length  stopping  suddenly  at  the 
door  of  a  large  and  fashionable  man- 
sion, he  turned  in,  and,  dragging  me 
with  him,  before  I  was  able  to  resist, 
gave  a  rap  and  ring,  and  committed  me 
beyond  recall. 

44  Gordon !  Gordon  !"  said  I,  endea- 
vouring, but  in  vain,  to  arrest  his  hand, 
44  what  the  deuce  are  you  about,  or 
whose  house  is  this  ?" 

u  Dear  me,  Fred,"  answered  he 
coolly,  *'  I  never  saw  a  Gib  more  fond 
of  asking  foolish  questions  than  you 
are  ;  this  house,  I  can  assure  you,  is  of 
unimpeachable  character,  and,  more- 
over, the  one  in  which  you  and  I  are 
going  to  spend  the  evening." 

44  But  I  wasn't  invited — I  don't 
know  the  people — let  me  go,  Gordon, 
if  you  please,  I  tell  you  I  won't  go  in," 
said  I,  struggling  rather  violently  to 
get  loose  ;  but  before  I  could  accom- 
plish my  object,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  powdered  footman,  and  my  trea- 
cherous guide  quitting  his  hold  of 
me,  gave  me  a  push  in  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which  sent  me  skaiting  and 
pirouetting  past  the  astonished  foot- 
man, over  the  marble  hall,  until,  inter- 
cepted by  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
I  fell  with  a  crash  that  might  have 
been  heard  at  the  garrets.  On 
raising  my  head,  to  remonstrate  with 
Gordon,  I  observed  that  our  party  was 
just  then  increased  by  the  presence  of 
an  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-coloured 
coat,  and  countenance  of  the  same, 
who  emerged  hastily  from  a  side  door, 
no  doubt  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  but  much  of  my  dis- 
may was  removed  by  his  addressing 
my  companion  in  rather  a  friendly  tone, 

44  Well,  Mr.  Ned,"  said  he,  44  what 
freak  is  this,  or  who  is  this  young  gen- 
tleman you  are  maltreating  i  " 

44  Ob  !  nothing,  sir,"  answered  the 
other,  44  but  a  chum  of  mine,  that  I 
took  the  liberty  to  bring  with  roe  to- 
night, and  the  chap  got  restive  at  the 
door,  and  wouldn't  come  in,  so  I  had 
to  take  the  unceremonious  method  of 
compelling  him,  and  that's  all.  Get  up 
Fred,  you  Connaught  mule,  till  I  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  "  so  gather- 
ing up  my  limbs  with  all  possible  cau- 
tion, I  gained  my  feet,  and  after  per- 
forming the  usual  quantum  of  bows, 
became  one  of  the  worthy  gentleman's 


acquaintances,  and  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  about  three  score 
fashionables  were  already  collected,  in 
such  a  blaze  of  light  and  beauty  as  daz- 
zled me  quite  for  a  full  half  hour  after 
my  entrance. 

Dancing  commenced,  and  I  did  my 
devoirs  therein,  not  in  the  best  humour 
possible,  however,  for  I  had  been  mated 
with  a  little  boarding-school  giggle,  just 
in  her  teens  ;  and  with  all  the  techiuess 
of  incipient  viridity,  I  looked  upon  my 
partner  as  a  tacit  insult  to  my  conse> 
quence — but  Gordon's  partner — by  the 
Lord  George,  sir,  she  was  an  angel- 
dark  hair,  dark  eye*,  ruddy  cheeks, 
marble  forehead — a  statue  in  propor- 
tions and  a  fawn  in  graceful  movements. 
Hand  me  another  cigar  if  you  please — 
I'm  getting  sentimental,  and  that  won't 
do. 

When  that  set  was  over,  Gordon 
advanced  to  me.  44  Well,  Fred,"  said 
he,  "  I'll  make  you  some  amends  for  that 
infernal  toss  you  got.  Brush  up  your 
looks  and  come  with  roe,  and  Til  intro- 
duce you  to  the  handsomest  girl  in 
Dublin."  Guessing  who  he  meant,  I 
followed  him  with  alacrity,  to  where  his 
late  partner  was  sitting  alone,  on  an 
ottoman.  44  Mr.  Frederick  Mooney, 
T.  C.  D.  my  honoured  chum,  Miss 
Gordon,"  said  he,  on  reaching  the  place. 
I  bowed,  and  the  lady  curtseyed  ;  and 
then,  with  trembling  eagerness,  I  re- 
quested the  honor  of  her  hand  for 
the  next  set ;  she  was  fortunately  dis- 
engaged, and  my  prayer  was  granted. 
I  told  her  the  room  was  very  warm,  to 
which  she  assented,  and  then  asked  her 
a  number  of  silly  Questions,  some  of 
which  she  answered  in  the  negative 
and  some  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  alto- 
gether I  never  before  or  since  found 
myself  at  such  a  loss  for  small  talk  ; 
however,  I  entertained  her  pretty  well 
until  the  dance  was  over,  when  resign- 
ing her  to  the  next  fortunate  candidate 
for  her  hand,  I  flew  in  search  of  Gor- 
don, whom  I  found  just  entering  into 
a  serious  flirtation  with  my  quondam 
little  partner  ;  disengaging  him  with 
some  difficulty  from  his  pleasant  avo- 
cation, 1  commenced — 

**  My  dear  Gordon,  tell  me,  is  that 
beautiful  creature  your  sister  ?  " 

44  Why,"  said  ne,  laughing,  44  you 
wouldn't  take  her  to  be  old  enough  for 
my  aunt,  would  you  ?  " 

44  Oh!  no," answered  I,  44  but  I  never 
heard  you  speak  of  her." 

44  So  mucn  the  more  agreeable  the 
surprise,"  said  he.  44  Ah !  Fred,  if  you 
knew  what  a  sister  she  is  ;  but  there, 
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off  and  get  a  partner  ;  don't  you  see 
re.  Atkinson  coining  over  to  scold 
u«  for  idlers  ;  and  so  savin?,  he  limped 
off  with  the  denizen  of  the  boarding 
school,  and  I,  overpowered  with  emo- 
tion, betook  myself  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there,  hid  from  observation, 
sauk  into  a  most  delicious  reverie,  from 
which  the  introduction  of  supper 
awakened  me. 

Being  firmly  determined  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  before  I  departed — but 
not  finding-  the  needful  stamina  within 
me,  I  made  for  the  decanter,  and  threw 
oft*  bumper  after  bumper  of  port,  until 
I  felt  myself  up  to  anything.  After 
supper  the  music  recommenced  for 
waltzing,  a  species  of  dance  which  was 
quite  new  to  me,  but  it  appeared  so 
simple  and  so  much  in  unison  with  the 
music,  that  ou  seeing  Miss  Gordon  un- 
employed, 1  took  courage,  and  walked 
over  to  her,  and  I  requested  she  would 
stand  up  to  waltz  with  me — after  a  lit- 
tle reluctance  she  complied  ;  so  placing 
myself  in  the  position,  away  we  twirled, 
with  the  rest  of  them.  Before  ten  bare 
more  were  played,  we  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves, for  my  awkwardness  rapidly 
cleared  the  floor  for  us.  One  gentle- 
man and  his  partner  was  picked  up  out 
of  the  corner  and  another  out  of  the 
fire-place.  But  still  [  held  on,  sir, 
like  another  Phaeton,  until  bang  went 
my  fair  partner  against  the  musician, 
who  occupied  the  piano,  and  thus 
brought  the  whole  proceedings  to  a 
stand  still.  Sweet  creature,  not  one 
word  of  rebuke  did  she  utter — though 
how  she  escaped  without  broken  bones 
after  so  many  collisions,  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  But  when  our  gyrations  were 
thus  suddenly  checked,  laid  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  turned  up  her  innocent 
face  to  mine,  and  asked  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity  u  Do  you  waltz,  Mr. 
Afooney  ?" 

That  was  a  poser,  but  I  had  drank  too 
much  port  to  be  easily  disconcerted  ;  so, 
steadying  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
which,  in  truth,  was  no  small  difficulty, 
I  answered — 

*'  Why,  ma'am,  I  don't  exactly  know 
how ;  but,  '|ion  ray  honour,  my  brains 
have  been  in  such  a  whirl  since  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  you, 
that  1  thought  it  would  be  quite  easy 
for  my  heels  to  follow  their  example." 

She  smiled,  and  my  peace  was  made ; 
but  to  resume  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  for  I  was  hardly  able  to 
stand  upright,  and,  besides,  1  doubt,  if 
after  my  candid  confession,  and  the 
accidents  which  led  to  it,  I  could  have 


prevailed  on  the  fair  lady  to  continue  ; 
so.  leading  her  to  a  seat,  I  had  just 
Commenced  a  few  flowing  speeches  I 
had  spent  part  of  the  night  in  com- 
posing, when  I  was  interrupted  by 
Gordon. 

"  Come,  Fred,"  said  he,  M  the  devil's 
in  it  if  you  haven't  had  tumbling  enough 
for  one  night ;  so,  go  and  make  your 
bow  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  and  follow  me 
down  to  the  hall,  and  l**t  us  be  off  be- 
fore the  gates  are  closed — it's  twelve 
by  town  already." 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me !  I  had  to  do 
as  I  was  bid,  though  I  never  was  more 
inclined  to  rebel  against  College  disci- 
pline ;  which  Gordon.  I  suppose,  per- 
ceiving, he  kindly  and  considerately 
removed  the  temptation,  by  walking 
oft' with  the  lady  under  his  arm. 

On  making  my  adieus,  I  descended 
to  the  hall  in  search  of  my  companion, 
but  he  was  engaged  in  such  deep  and 
earnest  conversation  with  his  sister, 
that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  justified  in 
breaking  up  the  tete-a-tete,  so  lingered 
on  the  stairs  unobserved,  but  uninten- 
tionally an  observer  of  all  their  move- 
ments. Some  noise,  however,  disturbed 
them,  and  the  young  lady,  after  suffer- 
ing my  fortunate  chum  to  imprint  an 
ardent  brotherly  kiss  on  her  cheek, 
bolted  up  stairs,  nearly  capsizing  me 
over  the  balustrade  in  her  flight. 

"  What  a  wife  that  girl  will  make," 
thinks  I  to  myself,  on  recovering  from 
the  jostle  she  gave  me  ;  "  the  sister 
who  is  so  adored  by  such  a  brother,  can- 
not but  be  possessed  of  the  moat  ami- 
able domestic  qualities." 

All  night  the  fair  Emma,  for  such  I 
learned  was  her  name,  was  committing 
wild  havoc  in  my  luckless  brains,  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  according  as 
imagination  whisked  me  about,  and  I 
awoke  next  morning  completely  satu- 
rated with  love.  I  could  no  loiisrer 
look  on  my  frolicsome  chum  as  I  did 
formerly — he  was  the  brother  of  my 
adored,  and  I  could  not  help  investing 
him  with  a  portion  of  that  sentimental- 
ism  with  which  I  regarded  her.  The 
meanest  thing  about  him  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  and  mysterious  charm 
to  me — so  much  so,  that  1  felt  an  in- 
terest even  in  his  old  slippers,  and,  in- 
stead of  kicking  them  into  the  comer, 
as  I  was  wont,  I  next  morning  raised 
them  respectfully,  and  gently  deposited 
them  on  our  best  chair.  At  last,  after 
many  innuendos,  which  were  perfectly 
unnoticed  by  Gordon,  I  fairly  broke 
the  ice,  and  told  him  I  was  in  h>vc 
with  his  sister,  and  begged  hit  interest 
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and  good  offices  on  my  behalf.  It  was 
but  natural,  of  course,  that  while  I  was 
making  such  a  tender  communication, 
1  should  hold  my  eyes  on  the  ground, 
but  when  the  silence  of  some  inomeuts 
succeeded,  I  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
suspense*  and  accordingly  looked  up  to 
remark  what  effect  my  speech  hud 
made  on  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
There  he  sat,  with  the  most  comic  ex- 
pression imaginable  on  his  face,  staring 
at  me  as  if  I  told  him  I  was  in  love 
with  the  old  bed-maker;  and  then 
emitting  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  flung 
his  book  at  my  head,  kicked  the  kettle 
over  on  my  shins,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  floor,  rolled  round  and  round  in 
convulsions,  that  Democritus  himself 
might  envy.  You  cannot  but  under- 
stand how  awkwardly  I  was  situated 
by  this  unexpected  result  of  my  con- 
fidence, and  even  to  myself,  "I  ap- 
peared very  foolish  during  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  which  Gordon  continued 
to  indulge  himself  in  his  unreasonable 
amusement  ;  at  length,  however,  after 
sundry  efforts,  he  found  strength  to 
exclaim  : 

"  Oh,  Fred !  Fred !  thou  ficklest  of 
gibs,  what  would  the  little  confectioner 
in  Grafton- street  say  to  this,  if  she  was 
to  hear  it  If  " 

"  Oh,  curse  the  confectioner  in  Graf- 
tou-street,"  said  I,  *'  you  never  seem  to 
understand  the  difference  between  jest 
and  earnest ;  1  assure  you  this  is  no 
joke." 

"  Pray  excuse  me  for  differing  with 
you  on  that  point,"  said  he  ;  44  deuce 
take  me,  but  it's  the  best  joke  I  ever 
heard  ;  and  so  you'd  say  yourself,  if  you 
knew  but  all.  Is  it  any  harm  to  ask 
you  how  you  intend  to  provide  for  my 
little  nephews  and  nieces  when  they 
come?  What  a  father  of  a  family 
you'll  make,  Fred !  " 

*  You  mistake  me,  Gordon,  indeed 
you  do,"  said  I ;  wishing  most  cordially, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  held  my 
tongue  on  the  matter.  "  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  getting  married,  at  all ;  I 
agree  with  you,  it's  time  enough  for 
that  when  I  am  twenty  or  so  ;  and  I 
am  just  seventeen  now  ;  and  in  fact  it's 
quite  an  absurd  prejudice  to  say,  that  a 
person  is  n't  as  wise  at  seventeen  as 
ever  they'll  be.  I  know,  I  think  1 
am." 

"  Oh,  may  the  Lord  in  his  mercy 
forbid,  Fred  !  "  ejaculated  my  inconi- 
gible  chum,  (casting  his  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  moat  perfect  mock 
piety.)  44  Come — take  a  turn  with  me 
through  Grafton-street,  and  if  you  are 


not  as  much  in  love  with  six  different  peo- 
ple before  you  come  in,  I'll  say  that  Peu- 
elope  herself  was  but  a  Cressida  com- 
pared to  you." 

M  If  you  please,  Gordon,"  said  I, 
(feeling  a  little  provoked  at  his  badi- 
nage,) "since  I  have  asked  you  the 
question,  1  wish  you  would  give  me  a 
serious  answer  to  it  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Fred,"  answered  he, 
*'  if  you  are  determined  to  see  your  folly 
out,  you  must  only  trot  off  aud  a*k 
the  lady  herself." 

"  Have  I  your  permission  to  do  so  ?" 
asked  I,  determined  to  have  every  thing 
fair  and  straight. 

**  Indeed  you  have,  Fred,"  answered 
he,  *•  and  my  blessing  to  boot — so  now 
off  with  yourself,  before  you  cool  on  the 
business  ;  and  mind,  don't  look  under  a 
single  bonnet  until  you  get  to  the 
house,  or  you'll  change  your  mind,  aud 
I'll  lose  a  month's  fun.  Here,  would 
you  like  the  loan  of  my  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love,  to  read  on  the  way  ;  and  keep 
your  eyes  and  your  heart  from  wan- 
dering V*  But  1  was  determined  not  to 
be  provoked  with  hiui  ;  aud  to  shew 
him  that  I  was  in  earnest,  I  took  him 
at  his  word,  and  departed — running 
down  stairs  with  all  despatch— quicker 
indeed  in  the  end  than  I  intended — for 
before  1  reached  the  court  I  was  struck 
from  behind  on  the  back  of  the  head 
with  an  old  slipper,  with  such  force  as 
to  send  me  down  by  a  short  cut,  head 
foremost.  44  We  always  do  that  in  the 
North,  for  luck,"  exclaimed  Gordon, 
from  the  lobby  above  ;  and  then  turn- 
ing into  his  room,  he  closed  the  door, 
and  left  me  at  peace  to  pursue  my 
journey. 

I  reached  the  gate  of  my  paradise, 
not  however  without  many  misgivings 
and  forebodings,  to  which  I  would  have 
yielded,  but  for  the  ridicule  with  which 
Gordon,  I  knew,  would  receive  me  on 
my  return  ;  so  I  entered — faltered  the 
lady's  name  to  the  servant,  and  was 
ushered  into  her  presence.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
Oh,  Lord  !  1  wouldn't  do  it  over  again 
for  a  full  year  of  Dan.  O'Connell's  tri- 
bute. I  am  conscious  of  some  minutes 
passing  over  me  alter  I  entered,  during 
which  I  was  utterly  unable  to  do  any 
thing  but  stammer  ;  in  fact,  I  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  perfect  mental  halluci- 
nation. If  possible,  she  was  more 
beautiful  than  on  the  night  before  ; 
every  article  of  her  dress  is  fixed  inde- 
libly on  mv  memory;  for  during  the  few 
minutes  I  passed  in  her  company  her 
figure  was  almost  branded  on  my  brain  ; 
and  1  doubt  if  1  shall  ever  see  a  pink 
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morning  gown  with  composure  again. 
At  last,  forth  came  the  nutter. 

rt  I  have  called.  Miss  Gordon — to 
take  the  liberty— to  beg— you  would 
have  the  kindness — to  excuse  me  for — 
taking  the  liberty — of  begging  you 
would  be  so  kind — as  to  grant  me  a  few 
minutes'  conversation — on  a  subject — " 
But  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  get  no 
farther  ;  and,  kind  creature,  she  did  her 
best  to  help  me. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Mooney,"  said  she,  «  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say  ;  pray 
don't  mention  it — for  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  in  any  degree  offended  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve no  one  was  seriously  hurt — at 
least  I  am  not — though  I  must  acknow- 
ledge you  held  very  hard.  Indeed  I 
am  afraid  I  am  to  blame  myself  chiefly, 
as  it  was  probably  my  endeavour  to 
stop  you  which  occasioned  you  to  go 
so  touch  astray." 

"  But,  Miss  Gordon — my  dear  Miss 
Gordon,  it's  on  another  subject." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  my 
inamorato. 

**  A — a  tender  one — a  very  tender 
one,"  continued  I. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  she,  blushing  to 
the  very  roots  of  her  dark  tresses — "  if 
I  ask  whether  your  giddy  chum  be  not 
at  the  bottom  of  this?  he  has  sent  vou 
perhaps  to — to — pray  go  on,  Mr.  Moo- 
ney." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  I  ;  delighted  to 
perceive  she  was  beginning  to  take 
notice.  M  Mr.  Gordon  and  I  have  al- 
ready talked  the' matter  over." 

"  Upon  my  word,  then,"  said  she,  as 
decidedly  bothered  as  I  had  been  a  few 
minutes  before,  "  he  should  be  well 
punished  for  his  indiscretion — and  pray 
what  did  he  say  V  " 

*4  He  has  given  me  full  permission, 
ma'am,  to — 

"  To  do  what,  Mr.  Mooncy,  in  hea- 
ven's name? " 

"  Declare  my  unalterable  affection 
for  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex— Oh, 
Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Gordon  !  "—and  I 
sank  on  my  knees  before  her,  and 
grasped  the  white  hand  that  dropped 
powerless  by  my  side,  at  my  declara- 
tion— which  she,  in  disregard  of  all  the 
rules  ever  observed  in  similar  cases, 
to  my  utter  astonishment  snatched 
away  with  such  violence,  as  sent  me 
sprawling  on  my  lace  at  her  feet 

*•  Did  you  not  say,  sir,"  thundered  6he, 
with  a  strong  northern  accent, "  that 
your  friend,  Mr.  Gordon,  was  a  party 
to  this  ?  " 

'Pon  my  honor,  ma'am,  yes,"  ex- 
claimed 1,  restoring  myself  to  the  per- 


f>endicular,  and  gazing  on  her  with  st- 
ent surprise,  not  to  say  terror. 

**  Then,  sir,"  continued  she  as  before, 
"  let  neither  him  or  you  dare  ever  to 
address  me  again," — and  bursting  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  tears  she  rushed 
from  the  room,  very  like  a  young  lady 
in  a  passion.  There  was  a  real  an- 
tithesis in  a  small  family  ;  what  set  the 
brother  laughing,  set  the  sister  weep- 
ing ;  and  to  tell  you  nothing  but  the 
truth,  it  puzzled  me  beyond  comparison. 
I  might  easily  tell  you  now,  that  1 
thought  this,  or  I  thought  that — but  by 
the  Lord  George,  sir,  I  wasn't  able  to 
think  any  thing  ;  and  I  know,  no  more 
than  a  drunken  man  how  1  managed 
to  get  home  to  my  rooms.  When  my 
consciousness  returned,  I  caught  my- 
self recounting  the  whole  of  this  strange 
transaction  to  Gordon,  who,  though  be 
began  with  roars  of  laughter,  turned 
red  and  pale  twenty  times  alternately, 
before  I  reached  the  conclusion  ;  and 
then  snatching  up  his  hat,  gave  evident 
demonstration  of  his  intention  of  taking 
the  air. 

14  You  are  going  to  Merrion-square, 
Gordon,"  said  I. 

"  I  am,"  answered  he,  in  a  hollow, 
joyless  tone. 

u  Then  I  trust  you  intend  putting 
my  suit  in  its  proper  light,"  conti- 
nued I. 

M  Oh  to  the  d— 1  with  you  and 
your  suit !"  exclaimed  the  young 
gentleman,  impatiently;  "you  have 
ruined  me  by  your  absurdity  ;"  and  so 
saying,  he  exit  made — left  me  alone ; 
but  alas,  not  with  my  glory.  If  you 
please  we'll  skip  the  occurrences  of 
that  night,  and  all  I  hoped,  and  feared, 
and  wished,  and  intended,  and  conjec- 
tured, and  dreamed  until  I  awoke  next 
morning,  and  found  a  note  from  Gordon 
on  mv  table;  at  first  I  thought  it  was 
a  challenge,  but  no — let  me  see  how  it 
ran  : 

M  Dear  Fred.— I  am  happy  to  say 
your  peace  and  mine  is  made — you 
must  learn  to  do  without  me  for  a  few 
days,  as  before  you  see  this  I  shall  be 
on  my  road  for  Gretna  Green  with  the 
future  Mrs.  Gordon,  whither  you  may 
follow  me  as  soon  as  you  can  get  a 
companion.  As  soon  as  you  can,  pray 
call  on  my  poor  sister  and  console  with 
her  on  this  step  I  have  taken,  as  1  am 
afraid  it  will  fret  her,  poor  thing ;  grief 
is  soft,  you  know,  so  this  opportunity 
may  be  the  making  of  your  tbrtune. 
Excuse  my  roughness  on  yesterday, 
and  believe  me  your  ever  attached, 

"  Edward  Gordon.- 
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Poor  fellow,  then,  he  was  kind  after 
all,  and  even  amid  such  heavy  concern- 
ments of  his  owu  had  taken  time  to 
think  of  mine ;  but  it  puzzled  rue  in  no 
slight  degree  to  discover  what  uuhuppy 
female  he  had  prevailed  on  to  wander 
eo  far  north  in  such  suspicious  com- 
pany. One  after  another  I  fixed  on  all 
the  girls  of  our  mutual  acquaintance, 
young  and  old,  but  without  at  all  satis- 
fying mv  curiosity.  In  such  profound 
secrecy  had  he  carried  on  his  affair,  my 
little  friend  of  the  boarding  school  ap- 
pearing his  most  probable  partner, 
though  even  with  her  he  had  scarce 
passed  the  limits  of  ordinary  and  legi- 
timate flirtation.    So,  compelling  my- 
self to  be  content  with  this  hypothesis, 
I  turned  to  my  own  serious  business, 
and  set  off  on  my  mission  of  condo- 
lence to  sympathise  with    the  fair 
mourner  in  Merrion-square.    The  first 
person  I  saw  was  Mr.  Atkinson,  though 
when  I  asked  for  Miss  Gordon,  the 
skip  of  a  footman  grinned  at  me,  and 
went  off,  as  he  said,  to  inquire  if  she 
was  at  home.    The  poor  old  gentle- 
man looked  so  angry  and  confused  that 
I  immediately  perceived  he  had  by 
some  means  become  aware  of  my 
friend's  present  interesting  occupation, 
so  I  opened  the  business. 

M  Sad  affair,  this,  Mr.  Atkinson." 
u  Good  morning,  sir ;  good  morn- 
ing.   Sad  affair,  indeed;  and  I  con- 
ceive I  have  been  very  badly  treated  in 
it — but  it's  no  matter — pooh — not  the 
slightest  matter  in  the  world ;  and 
why  the  deuce  do  I  let  k  fret  me  so  ? 
— have  you  breakfasted,  sir?" 
"  Thank  you,  long  since." 
•«  But,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  know  who 
the  young  lady  is  for  whose  society  our 
friend  has  deserted  us  T 

"  His  own  cousin,  sir — no  less  I  as- 
sure you — his  own  first  cousin — Ids 
cousin  german,  sir — his  father's  bro- 
ther's daughter,  sir ;  oh,  if  I  had  the 
minx  now  by  the  two  ears,  I'd  cure 
her  of  her  love  fit,  I  warrant." 

"  I  had  a  note  from  him  this  morn- 
ing, sir,  in  which  he  directed  me  to 
call  on  his  sister  and  deliver  a  message 
to  her — can  I  see  her  for  that  pur- 
pose?" 

"  Sister,  sir !  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you 
the  scapegrace  is 

•  AH  the  listers  of  his  father's  heuse 
And  all  its  brothers  too.' 

"as  Shakespeare  says,  for  which  I  am 
especially  sorry ;  if  it  were  otherwise, 
his  worthy  father  might  have  some 
excuse  for  cutting  him  off  with  a  shil- 
ling for  his  disobedience.    The  fellow 


made  a  fool  of  you,  sir — he  never  had 
a  sister." 

Never  had  a  sister ! — the  words  ac- 
tually stunned  me — "  Put  that  and  that 
together,  master  Fred,"  said  Father 
Phillemy  one  day,  when  explaining 
some  knotty  poiut  to  me,  and  by  ap- 
plying the  funny  old  fellow's  advice  to 
the  present  occasion,  I  began  to  arrive 
at  certain  conclusions  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  candour  of  Mr.  Edward 
Gordon  or  the  discernment  of  his 
chum  ;  but  suspense  on  such  a  point 
was  intolerable — so  out  I  faltered. 

««  And  the  lady,  sir,  whom  I  met 
here— Miss  Gordon— who  was  she, 
sir  i 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  did  you  take 
her  to  be,  sir — not  his  sister,  I  hone — 
ho,  ho — I  see  it  all  now ;  by  all  that's 
beautiful,  he  has  made  a  fool  of  you  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us!    That  young 
lady,  sir?  why  the  only  direction  I 
can  give  you  as  to  her  present  locality 
would  be,  wind  and  weather  permitting, 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  Irish  channel, 
bound  on  a  wildgoose  chase  for  matri- 
monial happiness  with  a  cub  of  one 
and  twenty  ;  but  as  you  seem  to  be  in 
the  babyhouse,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
the  whole  matter,  of  which  you  appear 
to  be  entirely  ignorant.    By  all  ac- 
counts Mr.  Edward  Gordon  and  his 
cousin,  Miss  Emma  Gordon,  were  a 
very  precocious  couple,  they  having 
expressed  their  mutual  affection  when 
the  former  was  of  the  tender  age  of 
ten,  and  the  latter  nine  years ;  it  was 
a  capital  joke  then;  but  it  was  alto- 
gether another  affair  when  their  ages 
were  sixteen  in  the  one  case  and  fifteen 
in  the  other ;  so  at  that  age,  your  friend 
was  sent  to  college,  and  as  much  as 
possible  debarred  from  any  interview, 
or  communication  with  the  object  of 
his  affections,  it  by  no  means  meeting 
the  wishes  of  their  parents  that  so 
nonsensical  an  arrangement  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  ripen  into  any 
thing  serious.     Matters  were  in  this 
train,  sir,  up  to  the  present,  when,  on 
an  invitation  of  my  wife's,  the  young 
lady  was  permitted  to  pay  a  visit  to  us 
ana  the  metropolis  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  keep  clear  of  her  inflam- 
mable cousin,  a  command  which  she 
obeyed  pretty  well,  all  things  consider- 
ed ;  until,  like  an  egregious  old  fool,  1 
threw  temptation  in  her  way  by  inviting 
the  swain  to  meet  a  few  friends  here  the 
night  before  last,  when  you  were  so 
good  as  to  accompany  him;  and  indeed 
they  both  behaved  themselves  so  re- 
markably well  and  discreetly  that  I 
relaxed  a  good  deal  of  my  vigilance." 
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(I  sighed  bitterly  when  I  recollected 
the  encounter  io  the  hall ;  but  he 
didn't  mind  me,  and  proceeded.) 
'*  Yesterday  while  I  was  from  home, 
it  appears  that  he  took  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  called ;  but  she  was 
at  first  sight  dutiful  enough  to  refuse 
to  see  him.  I'll  do  her  justice,  vou 
see  ;  and  indeed  she  continued  index- 
ible, until  he  bribed  the  chamber-maid; 
and  so  broke  down  the  foolish  girl's 
determination.  I  found  a  note  from 
the  fair  runaway  this  morning,  apolo- 
gising, and  making  all  pretty  explana- 
tions, and  ending  by  hoping  I  would 
influence  their  parents  to  forgive  them. 
1  believe  the?  intend  to  return  this 
way,  but  may  I  be  *****  if  I  speak 
one  word  to  them !" 


Dream.  [Jane 

14  Ditto,"  said  I  internally;  but  neither 
of  us  kept  our  vow ;  for  before  that 
day  fortnight  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
handed  the  fair  and  blushing  bride  out 
of  the  steamer,  and  on  Wednesday 
next  I'm  to  be  at  the  christening  of  her 
sixth  child.  Apropos — there's  a  sister 
of  the  lady  fair  to  take  a  part  in  the 
ceremony — they  say  she's  pretty,  and 
all  that ;  but  what  the  deuce  is  it  to 
me  when  I've  made  a  resolution  to 
live  and  die  a  bachelor." 

He  die  a  bachelor ! — the  Lord  for- 
give him  for  lying,  he  was  married  to 
her  within  a  month  after,  teste  meipso, 
and  thus  stood  between  me  and  the 
blue  devils  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 


mart's  dheam. 

Wherefore  my  Mary  art  thou  weeping, 
Wherefore  those  tears  of  sorrow,  dear  ? 

Mother,  dear  mother,  I  was  sleeping  ; 
I  'woke  and  weep  that  I  am  here. 

For  I  had  dreamed  that  I  was  lying 

Upon  a  bed  of  lilies  fair, 
And  thousand  glitt'ring  wings  were  flying 

Hither  and  thither  in  the  air. 

Mother  methought  that  low  were  bending 
Around  my  couch  four  angels  bright  j 

Their  parted  golden  hair  descending, 

And  crowned  with  wreaths  of  roses  white. 

Mother,  their  snowy  robes  were  flowing. 
Nor  seam,  nor  form,  nor  join  had  they, 

But  worn  like  lily  leaves,  and  glowing 
With  brighter  radiance  than  the  day, 

Mother,  I  dreamed  these  spirits  tying 
Fresh  garlands,  cull'd  from  heaven**  flowers, 

To  the  sweet  couch  where  I  was  lying 
Upborne  me  by  those  fragrant  bowers. 

And  as  we  rose,  around  us  straying. 
Thousands  of  infant  angels  brignt, 

In  the  blue  fields  of  God  were  playing. 
Like  me  on  earth  in  gay  delight. 

And  as  we  rose  spirits  were  wending 

From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

The  tears  of  penitence  ascending, 
Or  fraught  with  peace  to  the  forgiven. 

And  as  we  rose — sweet  music  sounding 
Like  angels  harps  fell  on  mine  ear. 

And  as  me  rose,  heaven's  gate  rebounding, 
I  'woke, — and  weep  that  I  am  here. 


i 
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THE  INFANT  SLAVES. 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  by  reading,  in  the  very  able  and  interest- 
ing article  on  the  Factory  Question,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec.  1836, 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  J.  Fielden's  pamphlet,  which,  after  speaking  of 
the  miseries  and  barbarous  treatment  to  which  poor  children  are  exposed,  goes 
on  to  say — "  In  some  instances  they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide,  to  evade  the 
cruelties  of  a  world  in  which,  though  born  to  it  so  recently,  their  happiest  mo- 
ments had  been  passed  in  the  garb  and  coercion  of  a  workhouse.  The  beautiful 
and  romantic  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lancashire,  secluded 
from  the  public  eye,  became  the  dismal  solitudes  of  torture,  and  many  a  murder.** 

Oh  happy  infant  band !  by  cares  of  men 

Unscatird — how  oft  the  echoes  in  the  glen 

Repeat  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyous  song, 

The  airy  steps  that  lightly  pass  along ! 

Away  they  speed !  in  glad  and  breathless  haste, 

The  balmy  air  of  that  sweet  glen  to  taste. 

Away  they  speed  I  where  springs  the  primrose  pale. 

And  where  the  fragrant  hawthorn  scents  the  gale. 

To  weave  sweet  garlands — jewell'd  braids  could  ne'er, 

In  their  fond  eyes,  with  these  wild  wreaths  compare ! 

Some  venturous  spirits,  straying  from  the  rest, 
Ascend  the  steeps  to  seek  the  hidden  nest, 
Or  turn  the  winding  streamlet's  course  to  trace. 
And  find  on  its  cool  banks  a  resting-place. 
The  hours  pass  on,  and  then  a  parting  sigh, 
Tho*  home,  with  all  its  varied  charms,  is  nigh — 
The  tender  welcome,  and  the  fond  caress, 
The  looks  of  love,  that  even  in  silence  bless, 
The  evening  pray'r,  where  grateful  hearts  unite, 
And  then  the  loving  kiss— the  sweet  "  good  night." 

Ah  children  !  sometimes  think,  amidst  your  glee, 
Of  those  young  like  yourselves,  and  born  as  free, 
Now  only  held  as  means  of  sordid  gain, 
And  doom'd  to  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  pain- 
To  traffic,  worse  than  wasted  Afric  s  shore- 
To  bondage,  galling  as  the  Hebrews  bore ! 

The  glen  is  lonely  now — the  laugh  and  song. 
Amidst  the  gath'ring  shades,  have  died  along. 
A  heavy  step,  disconsolate  and  slow, 
That  well  bespeaks  a  heart  oppress'd  with  woe, 
May  now  be  heard — the  faint  and  tottering  form 
Bears  impress  sad,  of  life's  o'crwhclming  storm — 
A  hapless,  hopeless  child,  of  tender  years, 
That  has  no  friend — no  luxury  but  tears ! 
The  youthful  brow,  that  should  be  light  and  free, 
Clouded  with  care  and  deep  despondency. 
The  eyes,  that  should  be  lit  with  joy  and:  mirth, 
All  heedlessly  are  bent  upon  the  earth  ; 
And  o'er  the  cheek,  where  youth's  fresh  tints  should  glow, 
Life's  genial  current  scarcely  seems  to  flow. 
The  little  hands  are  wasted  by  their  toil — 
It  makes  the  blood  within  the  heart  to  boil ! — 
And  then  the  mutterings,  sad,  and  deep,  and  wild, 
Of  that  bereft  one — but  a  very  child  ! 
She  seeks  the  rushing  stream — the  waves  divide — 
They  close — the  breezes  sigh  along  the  tide  ; 
The  night-birds  scream,  and  droop  their  dusky  wing*  ; 
And  a  sad  requiem  murmurs  from  the  springs. 
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Oh  !  had  she  known  some  fond  and  gentle  breast, 

Whereon  to  lay  her  aching  head  to  rest, 

She  might  have  struggled  on,  and  learn'd  to  bear 

Her  early  blight,  and  weary  weight  of  care  ; 

Or  bad  her  infant  mind  been  taught  to  bend 

To  the  all-Just  and  sympathizing  friend, 

He  would  have  heard  the  outcast  suppliant's  pray'r, 

And  granted  grace  to  trust,  and  strength  to  bear, 

Then  had  she  learned  to  pity  and  forgive, 

Even  those  who  taught  her  'twas  a  curse  to  live ! 

M.  A. 


SPRING. 

»  Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mighty  king, 
In  whose  cote  armour  richly  are  displayed 
All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  array'd." — Spenser. 

"  By  the  soft  music  of  the  rills  and  bird:*, 
Let  us  sit  down  in  joy." — Milton. 

Spring  wakes  again : 
Too  long  she  slept  in  nursing  Winter's  lap, 
Since  matron  Summer  hush'd  her  to  repose, 

She  wakes — for  hark !  a  strain 
Of  wooded  welcome  soothly  flows. 

Soft  leaf,  bright  flower, 
Up  'neath  the  freshness  of  her  dewy  wing, 
All  earth  is  vocal — the  freed  water's  voice 

Echoes  through  tangled  bower, 
Swelling  the  chorus  cry,  arise— rejoice. 

i 

Now  opes  the  violet  eye— 
The  lily  vests  in  green  her  snowy  breast, 
Lest  glancing  swift  each  sun-born  child 

Should  her  pure  form  descry  ; 
Or  it  might  haply  tempt  some  zephyr  wild. 

Ev'n  fancies  wake — 
A  season  is  for  every  sleeping  heart, 
When  flowery  thoughts  again  may  spring, 

Joy's  frozen  fountains  break, 
And  new  plum'd  hope  take  lighter  wing. 

Then,  why  be  sad  ? 
Or  weep  when  flowers  are  faint  and  few 
By  winter  smit,  they  seek  a  mother's  breast — 

When  proudly  frown  the  bad, 
Look  for  God's  promised  Spring— and  rest. 

1  S.  F.  M. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  WESTMINSTER  ELECTION,  IN  A  LETTER  PROM  A 

LOOKER-ON. 

Well — the  Westminster  election  is  threw  his  scornful  and  contemptuous 

over — the  battle  is  fought,  and  the  vie-  challenge  to  them  and  the  whole  race 

tory  is  won.    Burdett  and  the  consti-  of  "  pismire  *  radicals,  with  his  Majes- 

tution  of  England  have  triumphed —  ty's  ministers,  to  displace  him  if  they 

and  nobly  have  the  electors  of  this  great  could.    He  stood  up  boldly  (or  Church 

city  redeemed  their  responsibilities  to  and  King,  and  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 

their  country  and  their  religion.  land,  and  declared  himself  the  friend  of 

Excuse,  my  dear  Anthony,  this  ab-  the  British  Constitution  and  the  House 
ropt  commencement  for  my  letter,  but  of  Lords,  and  the  enemy  of  all  the  wild 
the  event  is  one  that  deserves  an  Io  schemes  of  ministers  that  are  abroad. 
Paean— and  shame  upon  the  heart  that  Now  all  this  was  galling  enough  to 
will  not  join  in  an  honest  shout  of  tri-  the  Radicals.  There  was  no  mincing 
umph.  If  you,  even  at  a  distance,  ex-  the  matter  —  no  parleying  with  the 
ulted  in  this  glorious  result ;  if  you  felt  miserable  creatures  that  called  them- 
your  bosom  beat  and  your  step  become  selves  the  people  of  Westminster  ;  but 
more  elastic  at  the  news,  think  what  it  worse  than  all,  there  was  no  flattering 
was  to  be  on  the  spot,  to  witness  all  the  them  with  any  notions  of  their  own 
display  of  old  English  feeling  that  was  importance.  They  were  just  treated 
called  out  in  the  cause  of  this  fine  old  with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  They 
English  gentleman,  in  whose  person  the  were  told  in  plain  downright  English 
constitution  has  triumphed.  I  wish  of  their  own  utter  insignificance.  Scorn, 
you  could  have  been  here  to  enjoy  the  unqualified  by  any  less  galling  feeling, 
excitement  and  the  stirring  interest  of  was  poured  upon  them, 
the  scene.  I  wish  you  could  have  Well!  flesh  and  blood  could  scarcely 
heard  the  proud  vaunting?  of  the  De-  endure  this,  and  accordingly  they  set 
structives  the  day  before  the  election,  themselves,  with  all  the  industry  of 
They  had  not  read  enough  of  their  Bi-  mortified  self-importance,  to  oppose  the 
bles  to  learn  the  wise  precept  of  the  man  who  had  told  them  plain  but  sting- 
good  old  king  of  Judah,  "  Let  not  him  ing  truths.  Their  first  course  was  to 
that  putteth  on  his  armour  boast  him-  find  a  candidate.  They  must  have  an 
self  as  he  that  putteth  it  off;"  but  boast  out-and-out  radical.  They  must  have 
they  did,  and  roost  and  crow  until  the  one  with  some  money,  and  one  with 
whole  city  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  folly  enough  to  spend  it  for  them.  So 
their  conceit ;  and  I  believe  they  were  after  sundry  and  divers  consultations 
in  earnest  in  their  vaunting,  for  they  they  found  a  man  to  their  mind  in  John 
bet  immense  odds  on  the  issue  ;  and  Temple  Leader,  M.P.  for  Bridgewater; 
when  men  are  willing  to  stake  their  and  accordingly,  Mr.  John  Temple 
money  on  any  thing,  I  generally  have  Leader,  whose  vanity  was  mightily  grati- 
a  suspicion  that  they  are  in  earnest,  fied  at  the  notion  of  being  representative 
But  if  you  could  have  seen  them  at  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  like  a  fool, 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  poll-  threw  up  Bridgewater,  accepted  the 
ing,  when  Sir  Francis  was  600  good  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  was  started 
votes  a-head  ;  and  if  you  could  have  against  **  Old  Glory,"  as  the  popular 
heard  the  shouts  of  tnumph  when  the  candidate  for  Westminster, 
poll  finally  closed,  leaving  him  a  majo-  You  might  like,  perhaps,  to  hear 
Tity  of  515,  and  seen  how  honest  men  something  of  this  Mr.  John  Temple 
met  in  the  streets,  and  grasped  each  Leader  :  he  is  a  young  man  of  a  class 
other's  hands  with  as  much  cordial  ear-  of  whom,  when  I  knew  Dublin, 
nestness,  and  looked  bright  and  glad,  you  bad  a  good  many  ;  he  is  a  smart, 
as  if  some  joyful  thing  had  occurred  to  silly  young  man  ;  thinks  it  a  great 
each.  But  I  must  try  and  give  you  a  mark  of  a  superior  mind  to  be  a  radi- 
short  account  of  the  whole  matter.  cal,  and  to  sneer  at  religion  ;  consi- 

You  know,  of  course,  and  so  do  your  dered  it  a  very  fine  thing  to  dine  with 

readers,  to  whom  I  hope  you  will  with  Joe  Hume  ;  and  can  talk  about  justice 

all  due  honor,  present  these  my  lucu-  to  Ireland  as  flippantly  as  the  best 

brations ;  you  know  how  the  revolution-  young  briefless  barrister  of  your  city  ; 

ists  of  Westminster  tormented  the  he  sees  no  use  in  a  Church  at  all ;  be 

worthy  old  baronet,  until  he  flung  his  would  have  no  House  of  Lords,  or  per- 

indignant  defiance  in  their  teeth,  and  haps  a  reformed  one,  of  which  Joe  Hume 
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might  be  president,  and  Himself  and 
Tom  Duncurobe  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. His  father  is,  I  believe,  a  coach- 
maker,  and  of  course  vastly  proud  of 
having  a  son  an  M.  P.  He  has  made 
plentp  of  money,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  it  to  support  the  son's  vagaries. 
With  these  personal  qualifications  and 
appliances.  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader, 
aged  I  believe  about  28  years,  offered 
himself  in  a  smart  and  flippant  ad- 
dress to  the  good  men  of  the  city  of 
Westminster. 

Well,  the  writ  was  issued,  the  day  of 
nomination  was  fixed  by  the  high  bailiff, 
and  the  canvass  of  both  parties  pro- 
ceeded. Sir  Francis  was  confined  to 
his  house  bv  an  attack  of  the  gout,  but 
l>arties  of  the  electors  met  him  occa- 
sionally there,  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
tone  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause  he 
was  sustaining.  He  was  at  no  loss  for 
canvassers — never,  perhaps,  was  a  can- 
didate better  off.  Every  one  seemed 
to  think  it  an  honor  to  be  upon  bis 
committee.  Conservative  members  of 
parliament  toiled  night  and  day  in 
labouring  for  him,  and  a  good  right 
they  had.  Meetings  of  his  friends 
and  supporters  were  held  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  and  excellent  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  the  assembled  electors. 
Committee-rooms  were  opened  in  every 
paruh|  and  bills  and  placards  of  all 
kinds  'sent  round  the  streets,  some  on 
men's  hats,  others  posted  on  the  tops  of 
huge  poles,  or  on  the  boards  of  great 
rooms.  Of  course  just  the  same  pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  opposite 
party.  They  had  their  meetings  too, 
where  Mr.  Leader  talked  until  some- 
times he  disgusted  even  his  own  sup- 
porters ;  and  they  had  their  bills  and 
their  placards,  and  their  committee- 
rooms  and  their  flags. 

For  some  days  before  the  election, 
you  could  not  walk  through  the  streets 
without  meeting  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  canvass.  Sometimes  the  sound 
of  music  would  precede  a  long  proces- 
sion of  men  on  huge  horses,  each  car- 
rying an  immense  flag,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words  **  Burdett  and  Li- 
berty." Other  times  you  would  meet 
another  procession,  of  a  ragged  and 
ragamuffin  appearance,  carrying  flags 
with  "  Leader,  the  Reformer,  against 
Burdett,  the  Tory  and  Apostate."  If 
the  contest  had  been*  one  in  which  less 
mighty  interests  were  at  stake,  there 
would  have  been  amusement  enough  in 
watching  the  various  devices  and  ma- 
noauvres  which  marked  this  election 
canvass. 


But  with  me,  at  least,  it  was  not  so. 
I  could  not  forget  what  depended  on 
the  struggle,  sufficiently,  to  contemplate 
any  of  its  appendages  with  the  coolness 
of  a  spectator.  The  interest  of  all 
parties  was  wound  up,  indeed,  to  the 
highest  point.  Large  odds  were  freely 
offered  by  the  Radicals,  and  freely 
taken  by  the  Conservatives.  A  dinner 
was  prepared,  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  Mr.  Leader.  His  supporters  en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  his  success,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  election 
was  to  crush  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
Conservatism  in  Britain. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  out 
comes  a  letter  from  Daniel  O'Connell 
—of  all  people  in  the  world,  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster— commanding 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion (!  \\  to  return  Mr.  Leader.  This 
extraordinary  document  should  be  pre- 
served.  You  should  print  it  entire  in 
your  pages,  as  a  curious  relic — t  ie  first 
attempt  by  the  Irish  borough  monger 
to  dictate  to  an  English  constituency. 
Make  your  Mend  who  writes  about  the 
curiosities  of  Irish  literature,  embalm 
it  for  immortality  in  his  next  paper. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Irish  Protestants  to  have  constant- 
ly before  their  eyes  ;  and  let  them  ask 
themselves  how  comes  it  that  they  have 
not  long  since  put  matters  in  Ireland 
into  such  a  train  as  that  even  Daniel 
O'Connell's  effrontery  could  not  ven- 
ture on  such  an  audacious  assertion, 
as  to  call  him,  the  said  Daniel,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Irish  people.  But 
even  for  the  literary  curiosity  of  the 
document,  it  is  well  worth  preserving. 
Only  think  of  any  person  out  of  Bedlam 
callingonthe  electors  to  vote  for  Leader, 
lest  Don  Carlos  should  shout  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  should  snort  and 
smile.  How  they  ever  contrived  to 
be  unmoved  by  the  anticipation  of  such 
dreadful  results,  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Another  important  thing  to  preserve, 
is  the  distinct  admission  that  this  elec- 
tion turned  upon  the  question  of  what 
Mr.  O'Connell  calls  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
Westminster  has  been  against  the 
transfer  of  Ireland  to  Popery,  for  this 
is  what  Mr.  O'Connell  means  by  jus- 
tice to  Ireland. 

0*Connell  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  put  the  contest  on  these  grounds. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  felt  and  stated 
the  very  same.  Let  every  Irish  Pro- 
testant read  what  the  honorable  Baronet 
declares  have  been  the  objects  of  his 
returners. 
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•*  The  respectable  portion  of  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholic*  did  not  participate  in  those 
feeling*  of  hostility  to  England  which  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  well-paid  agitators 
and  presumptuous,  ignorant,  and  aspiring 
popish  priests  in  Ireland  to  manifest  and 
to  evince.    Vain  were  their  efforts  and 
most  futile  their  attempts — they  never 
could  make  this  great  Protestant  state 
bow  to  them  in  any  way.    He  was  sure 
that  the  Protestants  of  England—that 
tbe  Protestants  of  Ireland — (a  noble  and 
loyal  set  of  men,  who  would  defend  tbem- 
selfes  if  not  cramped  and  paralysed  by 
those  who,  instead  of  discountenancing, 
ought  to  cherish,  aid,  and  support  them) 
(hear,    hear) — and  the  Protestants  of 
Scotland  would  never  submit  to  be  ca- 
joled, blarneyed,  or  bullied  into  a  surrender 
(loud  and  long  continued  cheers).  To 
make  the  matter  short,  it  lay  in  a  very 
short  compass — namely,  that  those  who 
thought  like  those    who  heard  him, 
would  never  submit  to  bow  the  knee 
or  give    ascendancy  to  Popery  (re- 
newed cheers),  or  permit  the  debasement 
of  Protestantism  in  any  part  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  (enthusiastic  cheers).  These 
were  the  principal  grounds  and  objects  for 
which  he  considered  he  had  again  been 
elected  their  representative  in  parliament. 
It  was  the  English  constitution,  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  established  church, 
and  the  great  and  glorious  institutions  of 
the  land,  that  they  were  all  now  called 
upon  to  defend  ;  but  the  union  of  feeling, 
of  spirit,  and  of  energy,  which  had  been 
displayed  during  the  present  contest,  hud 
removed  all  apprehensions,  all  doubts, 
from  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  hope 
that  no  enemies  ever  could  prevail 
against  them.** 

Thus,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Sir  Francis 
are  both  agreed  that  the  Westminster 
election  was  decided  on  the  question 
between  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  and 
Popery. 

"  To    MAKE    THE    MATTE  a  SHORT,** 

says  Sir  Francis,  "  those  who  heard 
him  would  nevkr  bow  the  knee  to 
Popery,  or  permit  the  debasement 
of  Protestantism  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  were  the  ob- 
jects and  grounds  for  which  he  consider- 
ed he  bad  been  elected  their  representa- 
tive in  parliament." 

But  I  had  better  conclude  my  narra- 
tive and  make  my  comments  after- 
wards. O'ConnelPs  address  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday, 
the  9th  of  May  ;  the  nomination  was 
fixed  for  the  following  morning.  It 
was  a  regular  ministerial  manifesto,  re- 
gularly issued  in  the  treasury  organ— it 
was  universally  regarded  as  such. 


At  the  nomination,  Sir  Francis  was 
very  well  received,  and  Mr.  Leader, 
coldly  enough.  Still,  however,  the 
radicals  were  quite  confident  of  success. 
Bets  of  100  to  1  were,  in  some  in- 
stances, offered  by  them  against  Sir 
Francis,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  taken. 
It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the 
dinner  was  ordered  for  the  next  day,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  Mr.  Leader, 
and  all  the  arrangements  completely 
made.  This  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  you  could  not  walk  the  streets 
in  comfort  for  the  vaunting  and  boast- 
ing of  that  party  ;  and  they  were  talk- 
ing of  nothing  at  all  places  but  the 
anticipatory  triumph  of  the  morrow. 

But  the  morrow  told  a  different  tale. 
Early  in  the  morning  tbe  friends  of  Sir 
Francis  pressed  to  the  poll ;  exactly  at 
eight  o'clock  Sir  Robert  Peel  tendered 
his  vote  for  the  constitutional  candi- 
date. In  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
Attorney-General  and  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  voted  for  Leader.  All  would  not 
do ;  at  four  o'clock  Sir  Francis  had  a 
majority  of  515. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  radi- 
cals then ;  literally  sneaking  away  into 
every  hole  and  corner,  where  they 
could  hide  their  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment. For  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  I  hope,  my  dear  Anthony,  that, 
Conservative  as  you  are,  and,  I  trust, 
ever  will  be,  you  would  have  pitied 
them — I  can  say,  in  sincerity,  I  did. 
All  their  day-dreams  vanished  before 
the  day  was  at  an  end.  All  the  hopes 
of  the  morning  cruelly  crushed  and 
prostrate.  All  their  vaun tings  brought 
down,  and  wherever  they  went,  the 
shouts  of  triumph  ringing  in  their  ears, 
and  the  ominous  number,  585—  at  that 
time  the  majority  was  so  calculated- 
staring  them  in  the  face. 

It  was  that  evening  that  Sir  Francis 
addressed  to  the  electors  the  noble  de- 
claration, that  he  had  been  returned  to 
prevent  the  debasement  of  Protestant- 
ism in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  to  describe 
the  scene  of  the  next  day.  Sir  Francis 
proceeded  to  Covent  Garden,  attended 
by  an  immense  number  of  the  most  in- 
fluential gentlemen  in  the  country,  and 
returned  thanks  for  his  election,  amid 
tremendous  cheers,  faintly  interrupted 
by  the  yells  and- hisses  of  the  "  pis- 
mires." The  old  man  had  to  be  borne 
on  crutches,  but  nothing  could  quell 
the  unconquerable  old  English  spirit  in 
his  breast— the  spirit  that  had  once 
drowned  the  terrors  of  imprisonment 
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for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Bri  tish  constitution, was  now  superior 
to  all  the  depressions  of  age  and  infir- 
mity, and  beamed  from  his  eye  with  all 
the  vigour  of  health  and  youth. 

A  triumphal  procession  conducted 
the  old  man  to  the  house — his  own 
open  carriage  was  drawn  by  four  splen- 
did greys,  all  decorated  witli  laurel. 
A  band  of  music  preceded  him,  with 
flags  and  banners,  amid  tremendous 
cheer9  from  the  populace,  that  lined 
both  sides  of  the  way  ;  a  long  train  of 
carnages  followed  his.  It  is  said,  I 
believe  with  truth,  that  the  line  reach- 
ed from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Charing  Cross.  Do  you  know  the  lo- 
calities of  London  ?  Well,  the  line 
was  as  long  as  if  it  h  id  extended  from 

}rour  old  House  of  Commons  in  Uub- 
in  to  the  head  of  Sackville  street. 
The  assembled  Commons  of  England 
were  sitting  at  the  time  that  the  electors 
of  Westminster  thus  bore  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Protestant  constitution,  in 
triumph,  to  their  door  ;  and,  as  the 
shouts  from  the  multitude  rang  strange- 
ly off  the  old  arches  of  the  venerable 
abbey — we  might  almost  fancy  them  to 
penetrate  the  silent  graves  in  which  the 
champions  of  England's  constitution, 
in  other  and  in  better  days,  are  now 
entombed.  Again  and  again  they 
were  renewed,  as  the  old  patriot  was 
helped  out  of  his  carriage,  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  must  have  been 
distinctly  heard  in  "  the  parliament- 
house,"  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
man  of  their  choice.  The  lobbies 
were  filled  with  spectators,  and  cheer 
after  cheer  re-echoed  from  them,  as 
Sir  Francis  passed  up  between  the 
uncovered  lines — not  one  was  there 
that  did  not  take  off  his  hat  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  cry  "  God  bless  him." 

When  he  entered  the  house,  to  take 
his  seat  as  member  for  Westminster, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  outside 
was  calmness  itself  to  that  with  which 
he  was  received.  Cheering,  loud  and 
long  and  vehement,  welcomed  him  to 
bis  place,  and  with  his  crutches  he 
hobbled  over  to  the  opposition  bench- 
es, and  took  his  place  as  an  opponent 
of  **  a  weak  and  vacillating  ministry." 
He  was  hailed  with  plaudits,  such  as 
never  before  shook  the  walls  of  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons. 

When,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  rose 
to  retire  from  the  house,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  crowd  of  members  to  his 
carriage,  and  drove  home  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace,  who  had 
waited  outside  for  his  re-appearance. 
Thus  ended  this  glorious  contest; 


that  is,  if  it  be  correct  to  say,  that  is 
ended  which  is  only  the  besiirarag  of 
the  end.  I  see  that  some  of  the  Radi- 
cal papers  on  your  side  of  the  water 
affect  to  regard  the  issue  as  unimpor- 
tant— poor  creatures — you  ought  to  af- 
fect to  believe  them,  *and  wish  them 
joy  of  the  result. 

The  blow,  you  may  depend,  has  been 
felt  all  over  England.  The  country 
papers  are  every  day  bringing  us  in  ac- 
counts of  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
has  been  received  in  different  parts  of 
England  ;  of  the  crowds  that  surrounded 
the  coaches,  and  cheered  when  the  glo- 
rious intelligence  was  brought  ;  and 
how  the  church  bells  rung  out  a  memr 
peal,  as  well  they  might,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  champion  of  the  church.  In 
some  places  the  Radicals  bad  proces- 
sions arranged  to  meet  the  coach,  and  a 
band  of  music  ready  to  return  into  the 
towns  to  proclaim  the  triumph,  but  the 
music  did  not  sound.  The  radical  cor- 
poration of  Portsmouth  had  it  all  snug- 
ly settled  with  Lord  Minto,  that  the 
telegraph  at  the  Admiralty  was  to  com- 
municate the  result ;  it  is  very  odd  no 
telegraph  was  made.  Good  Lord  Minto 
wished  his  friends  the  aldermen  to 
have  a  sound  night's  slumber. 

But  this  Mr.  John  Temple  Leader 
vacated  his  seat — and  the  best  of  the 
whole  business  is,  that  a  good  Conser- 
vative has  gotten  it.  You  remember 
of  course  Mr.  Charles  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, who  ran  off  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Colquhoun  Grant.  The  poor  old 
general  took  the  matter  very  much  to 
heart,  and  died  soon  after,  leaving  Mr. 
Charles  Sheridan  his  heir.  The  old 
general  was  an  honest  Conservative, 
but  his  son-in-law  has  taken  the  other 
side  ;  and  so  he  was  bid  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne to  go  over  and  win  Bridgewa- 
ter,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Broadwood 
and  290  conservative  electors  of  the 
borough  interfered,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Brinsley  Sheridan  was  sent  back  again, 
looking  almost  as  foolish  as  Mr.  John 
Temple  Leader. 

Altogether  we  have  made  well  of 
this  Westminster  business,  between  the 
triumph  at  Westminster  and  the  gain 
of  a  vote  at  Bridgewater.  Next  Mon- 
day night,  it  is  said,  Sir  Francis  will 
come  down  to  the  House  and  oppose 
ministers  on  the  Church-rate  bill  ; 
a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then,  and  a  defeat  at  Glasgow, 
and  they  are  done  for. 

It  may  be  just  worth  while  to  ask 
what  won  the  election  for  Sir  Francis  ? 
and  I  wish  that  all  Conservatives  would 
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learn  a  lesson  from  the  answer.  It  was 
the  outspoken  Protestantism  of  "  Old 
Glory,"  and  nothing  else  will  win  an 
election  any  where  for  Conservatives ; 
and  if  you  would  take  my  advice,  when- 
ever a  candidate  comes  forward  on  your 
side  who  will  wish  to  mince  the  matter, 
and  not  speak  boldly  out  for  Protestant- 
ism, and  tell  the  people  that  the  real 
question  is, "Will  they  bow  their  necks 
to  popery  or  not  ? "  you  will  tell  him 
that  he  may  be  a  very  pood  sort  of  man, 
but  that  be  had  better  sit  by  his  own  fire- 
side, for  he  is  not  the  man  for  these 
times.  There  is  more  good  old  Pro- 
testant feeling  in  the  country  than  you 
and  many  others  calculate  on,  and  if 
Conservatives  do  not  appeal  to  this 
they  ought  not  to  succeed. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  letter  did  much 
to  call  out  this  feeling  ;  the  letter,  to  be 
sure,  %vas  a  very  different  one  from 
what  he  would  have  addressed  to  an 
Irish  borough.  There  was  no  threat- 
ening of  death's  head  and  cross-bones, 
or  of  eternal  damnation  ;  it  was  a  whi- 
ning, piteous  piece  of  sentiment  ;  but 
even  so,  the  men  of  Westminster  do  not 
understand  this  kind  of  dictation,  and 
what  is  more,  they  detest  O'Connell  ; 
and  I  believe  solemnly,  that  if  O'Con- 
nell had  not  written  that  letter  our  ma- 
jority would  not  have  been  so  great, 
and  it  was  well  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  England,  that  the  first  attempt  of 
this  haughty  despot  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  Britons,  has  been  60  effectu- 
ally resented.  Thus,  amid  tremendous 
cheers  did  Sir  Francis  himself  allude 
to  the  interference  of  the  "  popish 
priest-ridden  patriot." 

"  The  malignity  and  malice  of  some 
persons  has  done  much  to  aid  the  cause 
of  the  constitution ;  but  I  should  say  that 
if  there  is  one  individual  to  whom  you  are 
more  indebted  than  any  other,  that  per- 
son certainly  was  Mr.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell (loud  cheers  and  groans).  The  at- 
tacks of  that  individual  have  tended  to 
serve  the  cause  which  they  were  designed 
to  injure.  Gentlemen,  the  big  beggar- 
man  of  Ireland  (renewed  cheers)  has  mis- 
taken the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  England.  He  has  intruded 
himself  with  his  uncalled-for  advice  upon 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  with  (as 
it  now  turns  out)  his  disregarded  threats. 
He  has  intruded  that  advice  and  those 
suggestions  in  an  Irish  letter  couched  in 
a  strain  more  Irish  than  Irish  itself  (loud 
laughter),  and  containing  in  every  point 
that  mixture  of  blarney  and  bully,  the 
former  of  which  has  only  excited  the  dis- 
gust, and  the  latter  the  contempt,  of  the 


electors  of  Westminster  (loud  cheers, 
groans,  and  laughter.)  I  know  not  what 
influence  that  letter  may  be  said  to  have 
had  upon  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  this 
I  know,  that  the  people  of  England,  and 
especially  the  electors  of  Westminster 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Whatever 
his  Majesty's  ministers  may  think  proper 
to  do,  what  course  they  may  choose  to 
pursue,  we  have  shewn  our  determination 
to  maintain  and  support  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  to  resist  to  the  uttermost 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell is  our  declared  and  determined  foe 
(loud  cheers,  with  shouts  of  disapprobation 
from  the  Leader  party. )  In  addition,  I 
will  merely  say,  that  you  view,  as  I  do, 
the  attempt  to  control  your  opinion* 
lately  made  by  the  great  popish,  priest- 
ridden  paid  patriot  of  Ireland  (great  ap- 
plause and  sensation),  and  I  will  add  this, 
that  I  wish  such  persons  would  declare 
and  destroy  themselves  as  he  has  done ; 
no  danger  could  then  be  apprehended,  as 
I  think  it  would  be  on  all  occasions  safer 
to  have  such  persons  my  foes  than  my 
friends  (cheers  and  yelling  from  the  Lea- 
der party. ) " 

And  just  as  the  old  man  gave  this 
withering  rebuke  to  the  trading  agita- 
tor, the  sun  smiled  down  upon  his  grey 
hairs,  and  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud 
passed  away  from  the  hustings.  There 
was  something  beautiful  in  the  clearing 
light  that  fell  gloriously  down  upon  the 
moment  of  victory.  u  The  sun  of  Aus- 
terlitz"  was  Buonaparte's  magic  watch- 
word to  his  troops  ;  "  the  sun  of  West- 
minster" may  be  an  canally  magic 
power  to  all  Conservative  hearts.  The 
old  man  saw  and  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
incident ;  he  seized  on  it  with  an  elo- 
uence  worthy  of  himself  in  his  best 
ays.  There  is  something  like  it,  but 
not  so  good,  in  the  speeches  of  Curran. 

"  The  sun  shines  upon  our  principles 
and  our  efforts  at  this  moment ;  but  there 
is  a  still  brighter  sunshine  in  every  houest 
English  heart  at  the  triumph  achieved 
by  you,  and  the  example  you  have  set  to 
the  rest  of  England  (cheers).  Wishing 
you  all  good  and  happiness,  and  full  of  the 
devotion  I  owe  you,  electors  of  West- 
minster, and  to  the  friends  to  the  cause  of 
England  and  the  constitution,  I  now 
take  my  leave  (renewed  cheering,  which 
continued  for  several  minutes). 

After  this  some  of  the  Radical  great 
men  got  up  a  little  by-play  of  their 
own,  and  you  might  have  fancied  your- 
self among  a  set  of  Irishmen,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  good  humour  that  prevailed  ; 
there  was  just  as  much  wit  and  fun 
as  ever  there  was  in  a  popular  assembly 
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of  our  own  sweet  countrymen.  Joe 
Hume  made  an  attempt  to  talk,  and  was 
met  by  cries  of  "  Goose,  Goose."  How- 
ever, he  managed  to  tell  them,  that  they 
had  disgraced  themselves  by  neglect- 
ing Leader.  *  Ay,  and  you'll  follow 
the  leader,"  roared  a  great  John  Bull, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  a  vote  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  and  Joe  turned  very  pale,  for 
not  the  most  distant  chance  has  he  or 
any  other  but  a  good  Conservative  of 
ever  sitting  again  for  Middlesex. 

It  is  time,  however,  for  me  to  draw 
this  rambling  letter  to  a  close.  I  have 
so  much  to  congratulate  you  on  in  the 
issue  of  this  election,  that  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  and  Sir  Ruffian  Donkey  and  Sir 


?r  Election.  [June 

John  Campbell  voted  for  Mr.  Leader. 
It  was  a  contest  between  Ministers  and 
the  Protestant  Constitution.  The  bat- 
tle has  been  fought  for  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  they  have  tri- 
umphed. It  is  meet  and  fitting  that  at 
your  feet  I  should  lay  the  congratula- 
tions, which  from  my  heart  I  offer  to 
them  upon  that  triumph. 

I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter  if  it 
reaches  you  in  time  ;  if  it  answers  no 
other  end,  it  will  at  least  serve  as  a 
memento  in  your  pages  of  a  triumph 
which  you  ought  not  to  omit 

And  so,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  am 
yours,  with  the  profoundest  respect, 

A  LOOKER-ON. 
Wertmiruter,  18th  Mmy,;i837. 
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